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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


THE reputation of Dr. William Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” is now toc 
well established to need any special commendation. It contains, by universal con- 
sent, the fruit of the ripest Biblical scholarship of England, and constitutes a library 
of itself (superseding the use of many books otherwise necessary) for the study and 
illustration of the Scriptures. As a whole, it is unquestionably superior to any simi- 
lar Lexicon in our language, and cannot fail to maintain this rank for a long period 
to come. In this American edition, the Publishers reprint the entire work, without 
abridgment or change, except the correction of typographical errors, or an occa- 
sional verbal inaccuracy, and of mistakes in quotation and reference. 

At the same time, the reprinting of this Dictionary, after the lapse of several 
years since its first publication, and of a still longer time since the preparation of 
many of the articles, affords an opportunity to give to it some new features, required 
by the progressive nature of Biblical science, and adapting it more perfectly to the 
wants of students of the Bible in our own country. Among the characteristics in 
which the American edition differs from the English, are the following : — 

1. The contents of the Appendix, embracing one hundred and sixteen pages, and 
treating of subjects overlooked or imperfectly handled in the first volume, have been 
inserted in their proper places in the body of the work. 

2. The numerous Scripture references, on the accuracy of which she value of a 
Bible Dictionary so much depends, have all been verified anew. The corrections 
found necessary in these references, and silently made, amount to more than a thou- 
sand. Many other mistakes in quotation and reference have been corrected during 
the revision of the work. 

8. The system of cross-references from one article to another, so indispensable for 
enabling us to know what the Dictionary contains on related but separated subjects, 
has been carried much further in this edition than in the English. 

4. The signification of the Hebrew and, to some extent, of the Greek names of 
persons and places has been given in English, according to the best authorities 
(Simonis, Gesenius, Dietrich, Fiirst, Pape) on this intricate subject. We have such 
definitions occasionally in the original work, but on no consistent plan. The Scrip- 


ture names reveal to us a striking peculiarity of the oriental mind, and often throw . 


light on the personal history and the geography of the Bible. 

5. The accentuation of proper names has required adjustment. Dr. Smith’s 
“Concise Dictionary of the Bible” differs here widely from the larger work ; and in 
both, forms perfectly analogous are differently accented, in many instances, without 
apparent reason. In the present edition, this subject has received careful attention ; 
and in respect to that large class of names whose pronunciation cannot be regarded 
as settled by usage, an attempt has been made to secure greater consistency by the 
application of fixed principles. 

6. The English edition, at the beginning of each article devoted to a proper 
name, professes to give “the corresponding forms in the Hebrew, Greek, and Vul- 
gate, together with the variations in the two great manuscripts of the Septuagint, 
which are often curious and worthy of notice.” But this ;lan has been very imper- 
fectly carried out so far as relates to the forms in the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
especially in the first volume. The readings of the Vatican manuscript are very 
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rarely given where they differ from those of the Roman edition of 1587, — a case 
which frequently occurs, though this edition is, to a great extent, founded on that 
manuscript; and those of the Alexandrine manuscript are often ignored. The 
present edition of the Dictionary seeks to supply these defects; and not only have 
the readings of the Roman text (as given by Tischendorf) been carefully noted, 
with the variations of the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts as edited by Mai 
and Baber, but also those of the two other leading editions of the Septuagint, the 
Complutensian and the Aldine, and of the Codex Sinaiticus, whenever the forms given 
in them accord more nearly with the Hebrew, or on other accounts seem worthy of 
notice. To these last two editions, in the Apocrypha especially, we must often look 
for the explanation of the peculiar spelling of many proper names in the common 
English version. Many deviations of the later editions of this version from the first 
edition (1611), important as affecting the orthography of Hebrew proper names, 
have also been detected and pointed out. 

7. The amount of Scripture illustration derived from a knowledge of Eastern 
customs and traditions, as made known to us so much more fully at the present day 
by missionaries and travellers in the lands of the Bible, has been largely increased. 
More frequent remarks also have been made on difficult texts of Scripture, for the 
most part in connection with some leading word in them, with which the texts are 
naturally associated. 

8. The obsolete words and phrases in the language of the English Bible, or those 
which, though not obsolete, have changed their meaning, have been explained, so as 
to supply, to some extent, the place of a glossary on that subject. Such explana- 
tions will be found under the head of such words, or in connection with the subjects 
to which they relate. 

9. On various topics omitted in the English work, but required by Dr. Smith’s 
plan, new articles have been inserted in the American edition, with additions to others 
which seem not fully to represent our present knowledge or the state of critical opin- 
ion on the subjects discussed. The bibliographical references have been greatly 
increased, and care has been taken to mention the new works of value, or new 
editions of works in geography, philology, history, and exegesis, in our own or other 
languages, which have appeared since the original articles were written. Further, 
all the new wood-cuts in the Abridged English edition, illustrating some of the most 
important subjects in geography and archwology, but not contained in the Una- 
bridged edition, are inserted in the present work. Many additional views of 
Scripture scenes and places have been introduced from other more recent publica- 
tions, or engraved from photographs. 

10. Fuller recognition has been made of the names and works of American schol- 
ars, both as an act of justice to them as co-workers with those of other lands in this 
department of study, and still more as due to American readers. It must be 
useful certainly to our own students to be referred to books within their reach, as 
well as to those which they are unable to consult, and to books also which more 
justly represent our own tendencies of thought and modes of statement, than can be 
true of those prepared for other and foreign communities. References are made not 
only to books of American writers, but to valuable articles in our Periodicals, which 
discuss questions of theological and Biblical interest. 

In addition to the aid of Mr. Abbot (who has had special charge of the proof 
reading, the orthoépy, and the verification of references to the original texts and 
ancient versions of the Bible, and has also given particular attention to the bibli- 
ography), the editor has had the codperation of eminent American scholars, as will 
be seen by the list of names subjoined to that of the writers in the English edition. 
It is proper to add that the Arabic words in the Dictionary have been revised by 
the Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, one of the translators of the modern Arabic Bible, or by 
Professor Salisbury, of Yale College. 

H. B. HAOKETT. 

Newton Centre, December 20, 1867. 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Tax present work is designed to render the same service in the study of the Bible 
as the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, and Geography 
have done in the study of the classical writers of antiquity. Within the last few 
years Biblical studies have received a fresh impulse; and the researches of modern 
scholars, as well as the discoveries of modern travellers, have thrown new and unex- 
pected light upon the history and geography of the East. It has, therefore, been 
thought that a new Dictionary of the Bible, founded on a fresh examination of the 
original documents, and embodying the results of the most recent researches and dis- 
coveries, would prove a valuable addition to the literature of the country. It has 
been the aim of the Editor and Contributors to present the information in such a 
form as to meet the wants, not only of theological students, but also of that larger 
class of persons who, without pursuing theology as a profession, are anxious té study 
the Bible with the aid of the latest investigations of the best scholars. Accordingly, 
while the requirements of the learned have always been kept in view, quotations 
from the ancient languages have been sparingly introduced, and generally in paren- 
theses, so as not to interrupt the continuous perusal of the work. It is confidently 
believed that the articles will be found both intelligible and interesting even to those 
who have no knowledge of the learned languages; and that such persons will expe- 
rience no difficulty in reading the book through from beginning to end. 

The scope and object of the work may be briefly defined. It is a Dictionary of 
the Bible, and not of Theology. It is intended to elucidate the antiquities, biogra- 
phy, geography, and natural history of the Old Testament, New Testament, and 
Apocrypha ; but not to explain systems of theology, or discuss points of controversial 
divinity. It has seemed, however, necessary in a “ Dictionary of the Bible,” to give 
a full account of the Book, both as a whole and in its separate parts. Accordingly, 
articles are inserted not only upon the general subject, such as “ Bible,” “ Apocry- 
pha,” and “ Canon,” and upon the chief ancient versions, as “ Septuagint” and 
“Vulgate,” but also upon each of the separate books. These articles are natu: 
rally some of the most important in the work, and occupy considerable space, as 
will be seen by referring to “ Genesis,” “ Isaiah,” and “ Job.” 

The Editor believes that the work will be found, upon examination, to be far 
more complete in the subjects which it professes to treat than any of its predeces- 
sors. No other dictionary has yet attempted to give a complete list of the proper 
names occurring in the Old and New Testaments, to say nothing of those in the 
Apocrypha. The present work is intended to contain every name, and, in the case 
of minor names, references to every passage in the Bible in which each occurs. It 
is true that many of the names are those of comparatively obscure persons and 
places; but this is no reason for their omission. On the contrary, it is precisely for 
such articles that a dictionary is most needed. An account of the more important 
persons and places occupies a prominent position in historical and geographical 
works ; but of the less conspicuous names no information can be obtained in ordinary 
books of reference. Accordingly many names, which have been either entirely 
omitted or cursorily treated in other dictionaries, have had considerable space de- 
voted to them ; the result being that much curious and sometimes important knowb 
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edge Las been elicited respecting subjects of which little or nothing was previously 
known. Instances may be seen by referring to the articles “ Ishmael, son of Netha- 
niah,” “ Jareb,” “ Jedidiah,” ‘ Jehosheba.” 

In the alphabetical arrangement the orthography of the Authorized Versipn has 
been invariably followed. Indeed the work might be described as a Dictionary of 
the Bible, according to the Authorized Version. But at the commencement of each 
article devoted to a proper name, the corresponding furms in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Vulgate are given, together with the variations in the two great manuscripts of 
the Septuagint, which are often curious and well worthy of notice. All inaccura- 
cies in the Authorized Version are likewise carefully noted. 

In the composition and distribution of the articles three points have been espe- 
cially kept in view — the insertion of copious references to the ancient writers and 
to the best modern authorities, as much brevity as was consistent with the proper 
elucidation of the subjects, and facility of reference. To attain the latter object an 
explanation is given, even at the risk of some repetition, under every word to which 
a reader is likely to refer, since it is one of the great drawbacks in the use of a 
dictionary to be referred constantly from one heading to another, and frequently 
not to find at last the information that is wanted. 

Many names in the Bible occur also in the classical writers, and are therefore in- 
cluded in the Classical Dictionaries already published. But they have in all cases 
been written anew for this work, and from a Biblical point of view. No one would 
expect in a Dictionary of the Bible a complete history of Alexandria, or a detailed 
life of Alexander the Great, simply because they are mentioned in a few passages 
of the Sacred Writers. Such subjects properly belong to Dictionaries of Classical 
Geography and Biography, and are only introduced here so far as they throw licht 
upon Jewish history, and the Jewish character and faith. The same remark applies 
to all similar articles, which, far from being a repetition of those contained in the 
preceding dictionaries, are supplementary to them, affording the Biblical information 
which they did not profess to give. In like manner it would obviously be out of 
place to present such an account of the plants and animals mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, as would be appropriate in systematic treatises on Botany or Zoology. All 
that can be reasonably required, or indeed is of any real service, is to identify the 
plants and animals with known species or varieties, to discuss the difficulties 
which occur in each subject, and to explain all allusions to it by the aid of modern 
science. 

In a work written by various persons, each responsible for his own contributions, 
differences of opinion must naturally occur. Such differences, however, are both 
fewer and of less importance than might have been expected from the nature of the 
subject ; and in some difficult questions — such, for instance, as that of the “ Brethren 
of our Lord ”— the Editor, instead of endeavoring to obtain uniformity, has consid- 
ered it an advantage to the reader to have the arguments stated from different 
points of view. 

An attempt has been made to insure, as far as practicable, uniformity of reference 
to the most important books. In the case of two works of constant occurrence in 
the geographical articles, it may be convenient to mention that all references to Dr. 
Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches” and to Professor Stanley’s * Sinai and Palestine,” 
have been uniformly made to the second edition of the former work (London, 1856, 
8 vols.), and to the fourth edition of the latter (London, 1857). 

The Editor cannot conclude this brief explanation without expressing his obliga- 
tions to the writers of the various articles. Their names are a sufficient guarantee 
for the value of their contributions; but the warm interest they have taken in the 
book, and the unwearied pains they have bestowed upon their separate departments, 
demand from the Editor his grateful thanks. There is, however, one writer to 
whom he owes a more special acknowledgment. Mr. George Grove of Sydenham, 
besides contributing the articles to which his initial is attached, has rendered the 
Editor important assistance in writing the majority of the articles on the more ob- 
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secure ames in the first volume, in the correction of the proofs, and in the revision 
of the vhole book. The Editor has also to express his obligations to Mr. William 
Aldis Wright, Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, and to the Rev. Charles P. 
Phinn of Chichester, for their valuable assistance in the correction of the proofs, as 
well as to Mr. E. Stanley Poole, for the revision of the Arabic words. Mr. Aldis 
Wright has likewise written in the second and third volumes the more obscure 
names to which no initials are attached. 

It is intended to publish shortly an Atlas of Biblical Geography, which, it is be- 
keved, will form a valuable supplement to the Dictionary. 

WILLIAM SMITH 
Louvox, November, 1863. 
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Very Rev. Henry ALForD, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 


- Rev. Henry Barxey, B. D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Can- 


terbury ; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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of Promise.” 


(The geographical articles, signed H. B., are written by Dr. Bonar: those on other subjects, 
signed H. B., are written by Mr. Bailey. j 


Rev. ALFRED Barry, B. D., Principal of Cheltenham College ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. WiturAM LatHAmM Bevan, M. A., Vicar of Hay, Brecknock- 
shire. 

Rev. JoseEpH Wi LttaMs BLAKESLEY, B. D., Canon of Canterbury ; late 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. Toomas Epwarp Browy, M. A., Vice-Principal of King Wil- 
liam’s College, Isle of Man ; late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Ven. Rospert WIiLi1aAM Browne, M. A., Archdeacon of Bath, and 
Canon of Wells. 

Richt Rev. E>waRp Harotp Brownz, D. D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Rev. Witt1aAM THomas Buttock, M. A., Assistant Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, M. A., Vicar of Bredwardine with Brobury, 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. Freperic CuHar_es Cook, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 

Right Rev. GEoRGE Siw Lyncu Cotton, D. D., late Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 

Rev. JonN LLEWELYN Davies, M. A., Rector of Christ Church, 
Marylebone ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Prof. Georce Epwarp Day, D. D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

EMANUEL Devtscn, M. R. A. S., British Museum. 

Rev. WiLttiaAM Drake, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Rev. EDwarD PARoIssIEN Epprup, M. A., Principal of the Theolog- 
ical College, Salisbury. 

Right Rev. CoarRLes Joun Exxicott, D. D., Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol. 

Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM FARRAR, M. A., Assistant Master of Har 
row School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

JAMES FerGusson, F. R.S., F. R. A. S., Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

Epwarp SaLusBury FFoutkes, M. A., late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

Right Rev. WiLL1aM FitzGERALp, D. D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 
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Rev. Francis Garpren, M. A., Subdean of Her Majesty’s Chapels 
- Royal. 
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Bristol ; late Hebrew Examiner in the University of London. 
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Prof. Horatio Batcu Hackett, D. D., LL. D., Theological Institu-— 
tion, Newton, Mass. 
Rev. Ernest Hawks, B. D., Secretary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Rev. Henry Hayman, B. D., Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Cheltenham ; late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
Ven. Lord ARTHUR CHARLES Hervey, M. A., Archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, and Rector of Ickworth. 
Rev. JaMEs Aucustus Hessey, D. C. L., Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 
JoserH Datton Hooker, M. D., F. R. S., Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. ; 
Rev. JAMES JoHN Horney, M. A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford ; Principal of Bishop Cosin’s Hall. 
Rev. Witti1am HovucGuron, M. A., F. L. S., Rector of Preston on the 
Weald Moors, Salop. 
Rev. Jonny Sau Howson, D. D., Principal of the Collegiate Institu- 
tion, Liverpool. 
Rev. Epcar Huxrasur, M. A., Subdean of Wells. 
Rey. WituiAM Basi Jones, M. A., Prebendary of York and of St. 
David's ; late Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oatore: 
Austen Henry Layarp, D. C. L., M. P. 
Rev. Stan_Ey Leatues, M. A., M. R. S. L., Hebrew Lecturer in 
King’s College, London. 
Rev. Joseru Barner Licgutroot, D. D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. D. W. Marks, Professor of Hebrew in University College, London. 
Rev. FrepEricK Meyrick, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 
Prof. JuLEs Oprrrt, of Paris. 
Rev. Epwarp RepMan Orcer, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Auvustine’s College, Canterbury. 
Ven. THomAs Jonnxnson OrmeERop, M. A., Archdeacon of Suffolk , 
late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
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David's College, Lampeter. 
Rev. Tnomas THoMAsoN Perowne, B. D., Fellow and Tutor of 
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Rev. Epwarp Hayes Priumptre, M. A., Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, London. ; 
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bly’s College, Belfast ; Author of “* Handbook of Syria and Palestine,” 
and “ Five Years in Damascus.” 

Rev. CHARLES PRITCHARD, M. A,, F. R. S., Hon. Secretary of the 
Roval Astronomical Society; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. GrorGe Rawurinson, M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, Oxford. 

Rev. Henry Joun Ross, B. D., Rural Dean, and Rector of Houghton 
Conquest, Bedfordshire. | 

Rev. WiLtt1aAM Setwyn, D. D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, Cambridye : Canon of Ely. 

Rev. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxtord ; Chaplain to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Prof. Cavin ELitis stowe, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. JosepH Parrisn THomeson, D. D., New York. 

Most Rev. Wiittram Tuomson, D. D., Lord Archbishop of York. 

SAMUEL PripeEaux TREGELLES, LL. D., Author of “ An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” &c. 

Rev. Henry BAKER TrisTRAM, M. A., F. L. S., Master of Greatham 
Hospital. 

Rev. JoserH Francis Turupp, M. A., Vicar of Barrington ; 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hon. Epwarp T. B. Twis.eton, M. A., late Fellow of Balliol Calege, 
Oxford. 

Rev. Epmunp VENABLES, M. A., Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Brooke Foss Westcott, M. A., Assistant Master of Harrow 
School ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER WorpswortuH, D. D., Canon of Westminster. 

Witiiam Axtpis Wricut, M. A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam 
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Ezra AssBoTt, LL. D., Assistant Librarian of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Samuei Cotcorp Bartcett, D. D., Theol. Sem., Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. THOMAS JEFFERSON Conant, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. GkorcE Epwarp Day, D. D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. GEoRGE Park Fisuer, D. D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. FREpERIC GARDINER, W. D., Middletown, Conn. 

Rev. DANIEL Raynes Goopwm, D. D., Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Prot. Horatio Batcw Hackett, D. D., LL. D. » Theological Institu- 
tion, Newton. Mass. 

Prof. JAMES Haptey, LL. D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. FREDERICK WHITMORE Ho.uanp, F. R. G. S., London. 

Prof. ALVAH Hovey, D. D., Theological Institution, Newton, Mass. 
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A.C. K. Prof. ASAHEL C.ark Kennrick. D. D., University of Rochester, N. Y. 
C.M. M. Prof. Coartes MarsH MeEap, Ph. D., Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass. 
E. A. P. Prof. Epwarps AMASA Park, D. D., Theol. Seminary, Andover, Mass 
W. E. P Rev. WILLIAM EpWARDS PARK, Lawrence, Mass. 
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Cambridve, Mass. 
Rev. GeorGE E. Post, M. D., Tripoli, Syria. 
R. Prof. RENSSELAER Davip CHANCEFORD Rossins, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt. 
Rev. Puirtip Scuarr, D. D., New York. 
Prof. Henry Boynton Smiru, D. D., LL. D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
Rev. CALVIN Exuis Stowe, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. DANIEL SmitH TatcoTt, D. D., Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Prof. JoserpH Henry THAYER, M. A., Theol. Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
Rev. JOSEPH PARRISH THompson, D. D., New York. 
V. Rev. Cornetius V. A. Van Dyck, D. D., Beirtt, Syria. 
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Rev. SAMUEL WotcotTrT, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
President THEODORE Dwiecat Woot.sey, D. D., LL. D., Yale College, 
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*,* The new portions in the present edition are indicated by a star (*), the edi- 
torial additions being distinguished by the initials H. and A. ‘Whatever is enclosed 
in brackets is also, with unimportant exceptions, editorial. This remark, however, 


does not 


apply to the cross-references in brackets, most of which belong to the origi- 


nal work, though a large number have been added to this edition. 


Ald. 
Alex. 
A. VY. 
Comp. 


FA. 
Rom. 
Sin. 


Vat. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


The Aldine edition of the Septuagint, 1518. 

The Codex Alexandrinus (5th cent.), edited by Baber, 1816-28. 

The authorized (common) English version of the Bible. 

The Septuagint as printed in the Complutensian Polyglott, 1514-17, published 
1522. 

The Codex Friderico-Augustanus (4th cent.), published by ‘Tischendort’ in 
1846. 

The Roman edition of the Septuagint, 1587. The readings of the Septuagint 
for which no authority is specified are also from this source. 

The Codex Sinaiticus (4tb cent.), published by Tischendorf in 1862. This 
and FA. are parts of the same manuscript. 

The Codex Vaticanus 1209 (4th cent.), according to Mai’s edition, published 
by Vercellone in 1857. ‘ Vat. H.” denotes readings of the MS. (differing 
from Mai), given in Holmes and Parsons’s edition of the Septuagint, 1798- 
1827. ‘ Vat.!” distinguishes the primary reading of the MS. from “ Vat.?” 
or “ 2. m.,” the alteration of a later reviser. 


DICTIONARY 


OF 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 





A 


A’ALAR. [ADDAN.] 

AARON (JTS [perh. = PITT, moun 
taineer, Ges.; or from WIR, enliyhtened, Fiirst]:4 
"Aapdéy: Aarvn), the son of Amram (O79, 


kindred of the Highest) and Jocheled (722%, 
whose ylory ts Jehoeth), and the elder brother of 


AARON 


speak His words to them. Aaron only approaches 
with Nadab, and Abihu, and the seventy elders of 
Israel, by special command, near enouzh to see 
God's glory, but not so as to enter His immediate 
presence. Left then, on Moses’ departure, to guide 
the people, he is tried for a moment on his own 
responsibility and he fails, not from any direct 
unbelief on his own part, but from a weak inability 


Moses and Miriam (Num. xxvi. 59, xxxiii. 39). to withstand the demand of the people for visible 
He was a Levite, and, as the first-born, would) « euds to yo before them.” Possibly it seemed to 
naturally be the priest of the household, even before; him prudent to make an image of Jehovah, in the 
any special appointinent by God. Of his early history! well-known form of Kyvyptian idolatry (Apis or 
we know nothing, although, by the way in which | Mnevis), rather than to risk the total alienation of 
he is first mentioned in Ex. iv. 14, as “ Aaron’ the people to false gods; and his weakness was re- 
the Levite,”" it would seem as if he had been’ warded by seeing a* feast of the Lord (lx. xxxii. 
already to some extent a leader in his tribe. All: 5) degraded to the lowest form of heathenish sen- 
that is detinitely recorded of him at this time is,’ suality, and knowing, from Moses’ words and deeds, 
that, in the same passage, he is described as one’ that the covenant with the Lord was utterly broken. 
“who could speak well.’ Judging trom the acts | There can hardly be a stronver contrast with this 


of his life, we should suppose him to have been, 
like many elo:yuent men, a man of impulsive and | 
comparatively unstable character, leaning almost 
wholly on his brother; incapable of that endurance 
of loneliness and temptation, which is an element of 
real yreitness; but at the same time earnest in his 
devotion to God and man, and therefore capable of 
sacrifice and of discipline by trial. 

His first ottice was to be the “ Prophet,” 7. e. 
(according to the proper meaning of the word), the 
interpreter and « Mouth " (fx. iv. 16) of his broth- 
er, who was “slow of speech; ’’ and accordinely 
he was not only the organ of communication with 
the Israelites and with Pharaoh (Ix. iv. 30, vii. 2), 
but also the actual instrument of working most 
of the miracles of the Exodus. (See Ex. vii. 
19, &.) Thus also on the way to Mount Sinai, 
duriny the battle with Amalek, Aaron is mentioned 
with llur, as staying up the weary hands of Moses, 
when they were lifted up for the victory of Israel 


weakness, and the self-convicted shame of his excuse, 
than the burning indignation of Moses, and his 
stern decisive measures of vengeance: although 
beneath these there lay an ardent affection, which 
went almost to the verge of presumption in prayer 


.for the people (ex. xxxii. 19-34), and gained for- 


giveness fur Aaron himself (Deut. ix. 2.)). 

It is not a little remarkable, that immediately 
after this yvreat sin, and almost as thouzh it had 
not occurred, God's fore-ordained purposes were 
carried out in Aaron's consecration to the new otfice 
of the high-priesthood. Probably the fall and the 
repentance from it may have made him one “ who 
could have compassion on the ignorant, and them 
who are out of the way, as being himself also com- 
passed with infirmity.” The order of God for the 
consecration is found in Ex. xxix., and the record 
of its execution in Lev. vili.; and the delezated ehar- 
acter of the Aaronic priesthvod is clearly seen by 
the fact, that, in this its inauguration, the priestly 


(not in prayer, as is sometimes explained, but) to) oftice is borne by Moses, as God's truer representa- 


bear the rod of God (see Ex. xvii. 9). 
all this period, he is only mentioned as dependent 
upon his brother, and deriving all his authority 
from him. The contrast between them is even’ 


more strongly marked on the arrival at Sinai. 


Moses at unce acts as the mediator ((ial. iii. 19) for’ 
the peuple, to come near to God for them, and to 


——S = 


@ * Dietrich suggests (Ges. Heb. Handiob. 6te Aufl.) 
nich, or fluent, like labs H. | 


Sa Se a 0 ats ele ees | 


’ { 
Through | 


tive (see Heb. vii.). 

The form of consecration resembled other sacri- 
ficial ceremonies in containing, first, a sin-offering, 
the form of cleansing from sin and reconciliation 
[SIN-OFFERING]; a burnt-offering, the syntbol of 
entire devotion to God of the nature so puritied 
(BorNr-oFFERING] ; and a mext-offering, the 
thankful acknowledyment and sanctifyine of God's 
natural blessings [MEAT-OFFERING]. It had, how- 


[ ever, besides these, the sulemn assumption of the 


2 AARON ABANA 


sacred robes (the garb of righteousness), the anoint- ‘it from Abiathar, and restored it to Zadok (of the 
ing (the symbol of God's grace), and the offering of , house of Eleazar), 90 fultilling the prophecy of 1 
the ram of consecration, the blood of which was Sam. ii. 30. A. B. 
sprinkled on Aaron and his sons, as upon the altar) yw op apy Chr. xxvii. 17. “ Aaron” (77eTS) 
and vessels of the ministry, in order to sanctify!, ~*~" 4 se is 
them for the service of God." The former ceremonies , #8 Counted as one of the « tribes of Jsrael. 
represented the blessings and duties of the man, the] AA’RONITES, THE (J7iTs ; 5 *Aapdv. 
Litter the special consecration of the priest. stirps Aaron, Aaronite). Descendants of Aaron, 
he solemnity of the, oftice, and its entire de-| and therefore priests, who, to the number of 3700 
pendence for sanctity on the ordinances of God, fighting men, with Jehoiada the father of Benaiah 
were vindicated by the death of Nadab and Abihu, | at their head, joined David at Hebror, /1 Chr. 
for * offering strange fire ’’ on the altar, and appa-| yij.27). Later on in the history (1 Chy. xxvii. 17) 
rently (see Lev. x. %, 10) for doing so in drunken | we find their chief was Zadok, who in the earlier 
reckleasness. Aaron's checking his sorrow, 80 a8 at | narritive was distinguished as “a young map 
least to retrain from all outward signs of it, would j y,j. ehty of valor.” They must Rave heen an im- 
be a severe trial to an impulsive and weak character, | portant family in the reign of David to be reckoned 
and a proof of his being lifted above himself by the among the tribes of larael: W. A.W. 
oftice which he held. e ; : 
From this time the histcry of Aaron is almost! AB (AN, father), an element in the copes: 
entirely that of the priesthood, and its chief feature | tion of many proper names, of which Abba is a 
is the great rebellion of Korah and the Levites | Chaldaic form, the syllable aftixed giving the em- 
against his sacerdotal dignity, united with that of | phatic force of the definite article. Applied to God 
Dathan and Abiram and the Keuhenites against the | by Jesus Christ (Mark xiv. 36), and by St. Paul 
temporal authority of Moses [Koran]. The true | (Rom. viii. 15; Gal.iv.6.)  [Ansa.) R. W. B. 
vindication of the reality of Aaron's priesthood was| AB. [Montis.] 
not so much the death of Korah by the fire of the AB’ACUC, 2 Esdr. i. 40. [HABAKKUK.] 
Lord, as the efficacy of his offering of incense to ABADDON, Rev. ix. 11. [APOLLYoN.] 


stay the plague, by which he was seen to be accepted ; ‘ ; : 
interces for tl le. ‘TI l : f ABADI’AS (ABaSdias; [Ald. Badias:] Ab- 
ee eg pela egos ding). OBADIAH, the son of Jebiel (1 Esdr. viii. 


bi rod, I j h fe N red, ye i $ I i ’ 
1s whic oOuowed, Was & Miracuious sgn 35). W.A. W. 


visible to all and capable of preservation, of God's 
ABAGTHA (N328: [Zabordd; Alex. 


choice of him and his house. 
The only occasion on which his individual char- | p 4. ZnBabase. ; Comp. *ABaryadd : ] Abgatha), 
one of the seven eunuchs in the Persian court of 


acter is seen, is one of presumption, prompted, as 

before, chiefly by another, and, as before, speedily | 4 hasuerus (sth. i. 10). In the LX.X. the names 

repented of. The murmuring of Aaron and Miriam | of these eunnchs are different. ‘lhe word coutains 

against Moses clearly proceeded from their trust, | the same root which we find in the Persian names 

the one in his priesthood, the other in her prophetic | Biyiha (Esth. i. 10), Bigthan (Esth. ii. 21), Big- 
thana (Esth. vi. 2), and #ugoas. Bohlen explains 


inspiration, as equal commissions from God (Num. 
xii. 2). It seems to have vanished at once betore| i+ fom the Sanscrit bagaddta, “ given by fortune,” 
from daga, fortune, the sun. 


the declaration of Moses’ exaltation above all proph- 
ecy and priesthood, except that of One who was . 

: AB’ANA (TTI38: > ABavd; [Vat. H. (Vat.2 
Mai) ApBava; Alex. NaeBava; Comp. ’Apavd:] 


to come; and, if we may judve from the direction 
of the punishment, to have originated mainly with 

Abana), one of the “rivers (9977732) of Damas- 
cus"’ (2 K. v. 12). The Barada (Xpucop das of 


Miriam. On all other occasions he is spoken of as 
acting with Moses in the guidance of the people. 
Leaning as he seems to have done wholly on him, it ay ea dthe A ihe hice at 
is not strange that he should have shared his sin at | € °'T& s) and the Awd, are now t'ie chief streams 
Meribah, and its punishment [Moses] (Num. xx of Damascus, and there can be little doubt. that the 
ah, a XX. 
10-12). Asthat punishment seems to have purged ee of these represents oe pee ane mi pre 
out from Moses the tendency to self-confidence, Se ate ae paroles hag 
which tainted his character, 80 in Aaron it may of P liny and Strabo the 5 nai eases en 
have destroyed that idolatry of a stronger mind, into the chief river ofthe ory (Kiob. iil. 7h) Howing 
which a weaker one, once conquered, is apt to fall. sees at go supplying f ses - deg alee 
, ee ; eae 1. {with water. The sway is further from Damascus, 
Aaron’s death seems to have followed very speedily. gird arnativeur the jlacesit peaking of Hie:twote- 
gether, would certainly, with Naaman, name the 
Barada first (Porter, i. 276). To this may be ad- 


It took place on Mount Hor, after the transference 

of his robes and oftice to Kleazar, who alone with 

potas ee ee ee pis deat ane penonued Be ded the fact that in the Arabic version of the pas- 
sage — the date of which has been fixed by Rodiger 
as the 11th century — Abana is rendered by Bar- 





a a 


burial (Num. xx. 28). This mount is still called 
the “ Mountain of Aaron.” [Hor.] 
The wife of Aaron was Flisheba (Ex. vi. 23); and 

the two sons who survived him, Fleazar and Itha- a Oe ‘ 

mar. The high priesthood descended to the former, | @% 1O5. Burther, tt /sccms: o> bave:-esraped 
‘and to his descendants until the time of Eli, who, h of the Awas—if Kienert’s 
althouyh of the house of Ithamar, received the high | Rotice that one brane of the Away — ; oa 
priesthood (see Joseph. Ant. v. 11, § 5, viii. 1,|™8P (in Rob. 1856) is to be trusted — now bears 
§ 3), and transmitted it to his children; with them | the name of Wady Barbar, There is however no 


reference to this in Robinson or Porter. 
it continued until the accession of Soloniien, who took The Barada rises in the Antilibanus near Zeb- 


dany, at about 23 miles from the e city, and 1149 





@ It is noticeable that the ceremonies of the restora- 
tion of the leper to his place, as one of God's people, 
oear a strong resemblance to those of consecration. b The Keri, with the Targum ‘Jonathan and the the 
“Bee Lev. xiv. 10 - 92. | Syriac version, has Amanah. Sve margin of A. V. 








les 


ABARIM ABDIEL 3 


feet above it. In its course it passes the site of ; those regions must remain to a great degree ob- 
the ancient Abila, and receives the waters of .lin- | scure.@ ; }. 

FiyeA, one of the largest springs in Syria. This} #*A BBA. The Chaldee or Aramaic appends the 
vl seals ri . the dan source - tie | article instead of pretixing it as in Hebrew; and 

a, acconlin e vular usage o e . 

country, which earls the ea copious fountain, ; Bence when Abba (S25) occurs the exact 6 rartp 
not the most distant head, as the origin of a | fullows for the sake of Greek readers. See Winer's 
river. We meet with other instances of the same kyst. ad Galat. p- 96. Abba, as the vernacular 
mistake in the case of the Jordan and the Orontes | term (a voz selennis froin childhood), was of course 
[Ain]; it is to Dr. Robinson that we are indebted | more expressive than any foreign word could be, 
for its discovery in the present case (Rub. iii. 477). and came, as it were, first to the lips as the writer 
After flowing through Damascus the Barada runs | or speaker thought of God in the filial relation, 
across the plain, leaving the remarkable Assyrian ‘which the word designated with such fullness of 
ruin Tell es-Sulthiyeh on ita left bank, till it loses meaning. See Usteri’s Com. aber d. Brief an dir 
itself in the lake or marsh Bahret el-Kibliyeh. Mr. | Gadat. p. 148. Tholuck (on Rom. viii. 15) reminds 
Porter calculates that 14 villages and 150,000 souls us that Luther preferred to translate warqp lieber 
are dependent on this important river. For the WVuter rather than Vater merely, as the more nat- 
course of the Barada see Vuorter, vol. i. chap. v., | ural dictate of his childlike feeling toward God. 
Journ. of S. Lit. N.S. viii., Rob. iii. 446, 7. Light- | Some others think that Abba passed over from the 
foot (Cent. Chor. iv.) and Gesenius (Thes. 116), Atunean Christians to the Greek-speaking Chris- 


oo Bh 
quote the name }137/) as applied in the Lexicon 7 as asort of proper name, and had merely 





that force 4s combined with 6 warhp, To main- 
Artch to the Amana. G. 


tain this view, Meyer has to say (on Gal. iv. 6) 
* Gesenius (Thes. p. 116) supposes Abana to bea | that in Mark xiv. J¢ the Evangelist puts « Abba ”’ 
commutation for AMANA by an intercbange of the 


into the mouth of Jesus as he prayed in the garden 
labials 3 and ‘S : it may be a dialectic or a provin- in anticipation of a usage which began to exist at a 
cial difference. See also Keil'’s BB. der Kinige, p. 


later period. 
368. Amana or Alana means “ perennial” (comp.| AB’DA (SJ2Y [servant, a Chaldee form): 


Avidy ; (Vat. Eppa; Alex. AB3w; Comp. ’AB- 
3da:] Addu). 1. bather of Adoniram (1 K. iv. 6.) 

2. ['1wB)8; Comp. ’ABSlas.] Son of Shammua 
(Neh. xi. 17), called Obadiah in 1 Chr. ix. 16. 


xv. 18) and is especially appropriate to this ever- 
flowing stream. ‘The only biblical allusion to the 
name is that in Naaman’s scornful interrogation in 
2 Kings v. 12: “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?’? There may be something more than 
pride of country in this; for the waters of Abana 
(Barada), especially after the confluence of the ss «tt . Tv 
stream from Fijjeh, its most copious fountain, are ABDI ( pet La reas I: caaeh Oe 
remarkably fresh and sparkling, and at the present Apder:} Atex. ABB:: D: Piedad ia 
day proverbially salubrious, while those of the Jor- | an and Shesios-o) Pinan: the, singer Cent: 
dan are mixed with clay and tepid, though not; °° 9°"”" ; , 
unfit for drinking (Richter's Walljuhrten, p. a 2 CABSL): the father of Aisha: Merante te 
H. 


ABDEEL (YN7QY: [om. Ald. Rom. Alex. 
FA.; Comp. "AB3efA:) Abdeel), father of Shele- 
miah (Jer. xxxvi. 26). [A. V. ed. 1611 reads At- 
diel. } 


Rob. Phys. Geog. p. 163). vite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12). 


ison of thi ith 1 Chr. 
AB’ARIM (so Milton accents the word), the Probe sais COmpareort (OF te. pabsage with r 


ee ; : vi. 44 it would appear either that ancestral names 
“mount,” or “ mountains of ’’ (always with the def. | yore repeated in Levitical families, or that they be- 
article, ByMayi “WW, or wm, 7d dpos 7d AB- | came themselves the names of fainilies, and not of 
ie individuals. 
3. (ABdia; FA. AB8ea.) One of the Bene- 
Flam [sons of Elem] in the time of Ezra, who had 


married a foreign wife (I:zr. x. 26). W. A. W. 
ABDI’AS (Abdias). The prophet OBADIAH 


aplu, [etc.] or dv ra wepay tov "lopddvov, = the 
mountains of the further parts, or possibly of the 
fords), & mountain or range of highlands on the east 
of the Jordan, in the land of Moab (Deut. xxxii. 
49), facing Jericho, and forming the eastern wall : 

of the Jordan valley at that part. Its most ele- | (2 Esdr. i. 39). W. A. W. 
vated spot was “the Mount Nebo, ‘ head’ of ‘the’ ABDIEL (Os7ay [servant of God]: *AB- 
Pisgah,’ from which Moses viewed the Prom- - (Vat. ay 1 Abdel f Gui (1 
ised Land before his death. There is nothing to ua Me ABBend:] Sheep 
prove that the Abarim were a range or tract of any! ‘The casual notice here is all that is known to 
length, unless the IjeAbarim (“heaps of A.")/ us of this Abdiel from the Bible. The celebrity 
named in Num. xxxiii. 44, and which were on the) \iich the name has acquired arises chiefly from 
ae aed oF Ss ita i i ean Milton’s use of it as applied to that only one 
bad : : ve the hosts of S { whom h Id say: — 
word derived from the same root as Abarim, namely, SENS ie One ly Chenu ne ee ey 


' * Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
“AY, is the term commonly applied to the whole 


uf the country on the east of the Jordan. 

These mountains are mentioned in Num. xxvii. 
12, xxxiii. 47, 48, and Deut. xxxii. 49; also prob- 
ably in Jer. xxii. 20, where the word is rendered in 
the A. V. “ passages."’ 

In the absence of research on the east of the 
'ordan and of the Dead Sea, the topography of 


a 


a *For a concise statement of the somewhat per- 
plexed relation of Abarim, Nebo, and Pisgah to each 
other, the reader may consult Dr. Robinson's Physica 
Geography of Palestine, p. 62. Kurtz (Gesch. des A. 
B.) bas a section (ii. § 88) on the " Gebirge Abarim.” 
Sce also Raumer’s Palastina, and Ritter’s Erdkunde on 
Abarim, Additional information, the result of later 
discoveries, will be feund under Neso. H. 


4 ABDON 


ABEL 


and whom (referring to the etymology) he repre-; kings of Syria (1 K. xv. 20) and Assyria (2 K. xv. 


sents as receiving the lofty praise — 
‘Servant of God, well doue; well hast thou fought.” 


The name corresponds to the Arabic Abdallah. 
See Wilkinson’s Persuutl Names in the Bible 
(London, 1805), p. 297. H. 

ABDON ({VIAY [servile]: *aApddy; [in 
Judg., Alex. AaBSwu, AaBdwr:] Abdun). 
judge of Isracl (Judg. xii. 13, 15), perhaps the 
Baume person as Bedan in 1 Sam. xii. 11. 

2. (Vat. ABadwy.] Son of Shashak (1 Chr. 
viii. 23). 

3. Kirst-born son of Jehiel, son of Gibeon [rath- 
er, futher of Gibeon, i. e. the city or people of 
Gibeon] (1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 33, 36). 

4. ['ABSdu; Wat. ABdodou; Alex. ABBSwy. | 
Son of Micah, a contemporary of Josiah (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 20), called Acbber in 2 Kings xxii. 12. 

ABDON (Vay [servile]: "AB3Sdv, AaB- 
Bay, ‘PaBsé), a city in the tribe of Asher, given 
to the Gershonites (Josh. xxi. 30; 1 Chr. vi. 74). 
No place of this name appears in the list of the 
towns of Asher (Josh. xix. 24-31); but instead we 


find (28) }73Y, “‘ Hebron,’’@ which is the same 
word, with the change frequent in Hebrew of “ 


for “T. Indeed many MSS. have Abdon in Josh. 
xix. 28 (Ges. p. 980; Winer, 8. v.); but, on the 
other hand, all the ancient versions retain the kh, 
except the Vatican LX.X. which has EABdy (Alex. 
"Axpav [and so Comp.; 17 MSS. have EBpwy)). 
ABED/NEGO (120°T3Y : ’ABSevayd: Ab- 
denago), i.e. servant of Nequ, perhaps the same as 
Nebo, which was the Chaldiean name of the planet 
Mercury, worshipped as the scribe and interpreter 
of the gods (Gesen.). Abednego was the Chal- 
dwan name given to Azariah, one of the three 
friends of Daniel, miraculously saved froin the 
burning fiery furnace (Dan. iii.). [Azartan, No. 
24.] hk. W. B. 


A’BEL (Ors = meadow,€ according to Ge- 
senius, who derives it from a root signifying mois- 
ture like that of grass: see, however, in favor of a 
ditlerent meaning [(imentation), the arguments of 
Lengerke, Aenaan, i. 358, and Hengstenberg, ent. 
ii. 319); the name of several places in Palestine: — 

1. A’seL-nETH-MA‘ACHATE (TTIYIS IVD fs 
[house of uppression: 2 S.ABEéA Kal BeOuaxa or 
bepuaxd (Alex. Bn@uaya): Abel et Bethmaacha: 
1K. 7 ’ABEA otkou Maaxd: Abel domus Maacha: 
2K. 7 ’ABEA wal 7 Gauaayd; Alex. 7 KaBed: 
Bepuaaya: Abel domus M.|), a town of some im- 
portance (wéAts kal unrpdroAus, “acity and a mo- 
ther in [srael,’’ 2 Sam. xx. 19), in the extreme north 
of Palestine; named with Dan, Cinneroth, Kedesh ; 
and as such falling an early prey to the invading 


a The Ain is here rendered by H. The H in the 
well-known lebron representa Ch. Elsewhere (as 
Gaza, Gomorrah) din is rendered by G in the Author- 
ized Version. 

beA “dragon” was worshipped with Bel at Baby- 
lon, and Dietrich (Ges. 2&5. Hanidieb, 1863) thinks 
well of Ridiger’s comparison of Neyo with the Sanskr. 
naga, “ serpent.” II. 

¢ It is in favor of Gesenius’ interpretation that the 
Chaldee Targum always renders Abel by Myshor, which 
tn later Hebrew lost ita special signiticance, and was 
used fer a level spot or plain generally. 


1. Al 


29). In the parallel passage, 2 Chr. xvi. 4, the nainé 
is changed to Abel Maim, DVD S = Abel on the 


raters. Here Sheba was overtaken and besieged 
by Joab (2 Sam. xx. 14, 15); and the city was 
saved by the exercise on the part of one of its in. 
habitants of that sagacity for which it was proverb- 
ial (18). In verses 14 and 18 it is simply Abel. 
and in 14 Abel is apparently distinguished from 
Beth-maachah./ If the derivation of Gesenius be 
the correct one, the situation of Alel was probably 
in the Ard el-Huleh, the marshy meadow country 
which drains into the Sea of Merum, whether at 
Adil (Robinson, iii. 372), or more to the south 
(Stanley, S. and J. p. 390, note). Eusebius and 
Jerome place it between Paneas and Damascus; 
but this has not been identified. 


2. A’BEL-MA’IM (DD Das: ’"ABeAualy - 
sAbelmaim), 2 Chr. xvi. 4. [ABEL, 1.] 


3. A’BEL-MIZR/IM (Mifzraim), DYTS IS sy ac- 
cording to the etymology of the text, the mourning 
of kgypt, wévOos Avyunrou [Plunctus Aqypti), 
(this meaning, however, requires a different point- 
ing, San for Sar): the name given by the Ca- 
naanites to the floor of Atad, at which Joseph, his 
brothers, and the Egyptians made their mourning 


for Jacob (Gien. 1.11). It was beyond (727 = 
on the east of ) Jordan, though placed by Jerome 
at Beth-Hogla (now Ain-Heyle), near the river, 
on its west bank.ec [ATAD.] 


4, A’BEL-suiT’Tim (with the article pmol, 


SOWIT: (Beaoa ; Alex. BeAcarrin ; Comp. 
"ABeAgcarip: «belsatim)), the meadow of the 


acacias, in the “plains” (M27TY =the deserts) 
of Moab; on the low level of the Jordan valley, 
as contradistinguished from the cultivated © fields "’ 
on the upper level of the table-land. Here — their 
last resting-place before crussing the Jordan — Is- 
rael “ pitched from Bethjesimoth unto A. Shittim,” 
Num. xxxili. 49. The place is most frequently 
mentioned by its shorter name of Shittim.  [Simt- 
TiM.] In the days of Josephus it was still known 
as Abila, —the town embosomed in palms,’ (dou 
vuy wodts datiy "ABiAh, poiwwixddutoy 8 dari rd 
xwpiov, Ant. iv. 8, § 1), GO stadia from the river (v. 
1,§ 1). The town and the palins have disappeared ; 
but the acacia-groves, denoted by the name Shit- 
tim, still remain, “marking with a line of verdure 





d ® It is certain from 2 Sam. xx. 14, that they were 
different, and no doubt the fuller name signified Abel 
near Beth-Maachah (Hengstenberg, Pen. ii. 319; 
Robinson, iii. 872). See Ger. Heb. Gr. § 116, &a, for 
this mode of expressing local proximity. See Thomson's 
Land and Book, i. 827, for a description of Abel. HH. 

e* The Biblical text knows nothing of any connec- 
tion between Abel-Mizraim and Beth-Hogla. Whether 
beyond the Jordan’ denotes the east or the west 
side, depends on the position of the speaker, like our 
Trans-utlantic, whether used on one side of the water 
or the other. Ayainst the supposition of Kitto and 
others, that Joseph's funeral escort, with the body of 
Jacob, travelled through the Great Desert, by the way 
of the Dead Sea and Moab, in going to Canaan, instead 
of the direct course through Philistia, see Thomson's 
Land and Book, ii. 385. il. 

J It was amongst these palms, according to Joso- 
phus, that Deuteronomy was delivered by Muses. Seo 
the passage above cited. 


ABEL 


the upper terraces of the Jordan valley” (Stanley, 
8S. and P. p. 238). 


5. A’BEL-MEIU’LAM (Mecholah, mans S, 
menblow of the dince: (ABeAueovaAd; Alex. Ba- 
geAucovda: Abelmehul t}), named with Beth-shean 
(Scythopolis) and Jokneam (1 K. iv. 12), and 
therefore in the northern part of the Jordan valley 
(Kus. dy T® avAwm). The routed Bedouin host fled 
from Gideon (Judy. vii. 22) to “the border (the 
‘lip’ or ‘brink ’) of Abel-meholah,” 
shittah (the “house of the acacia’’), both places 
being evidently down in the Jordan valley. Here 
Elisha was found at his plouch by Elijah returning 
up the valley from Horeb (1 K. xix. 16-19). In 
Jerome's time the name had dwindled to ’ABeApéea. 

t 

6. A’net-cera’mim (BMOND S: ([EBeAxap- 
plu; Alex. ABeA apreAwvwy: Abel que est vineis 
cunsitt}), inthe A. V. rendered “ the plain [marg. 
‘Abel*] of the vineyards,” a place eastward of 
Jordan, beyond Arver; named as the point to 
which Jephthah’s pursuit of the Bene-Ammon [sons 
of A.] extended (Judy. xi. 33). A Kwun Gurre- 
Aoddpos “ABeA is mentioned by Eusebius at 6 (Je 
rome, 7) miles beyond Philadelphia (Rabbah); and 
another, oivopdpos KaAounevn, more to the north, 
12 miles east trom Giwlara. below the Hieromax. 
Ruins bearing the name of Abila are still found in 
the same position (Ritter, Syria, 1058). There 
were at least three places with the name of Arver 
on the further side of the Jordan. [AROoER.] 

7. “The Great ‘ABEL’ [marg. ‘or stone,’] 
in the field of Joshua the Bethshemite’’ (1 Sam. 
vi. 18). By comparison with 14 and 15, it would 


seem that 2 has been here exchanged for », and 


that for YIN should be read 72N=stone. So 
the LXX. and the Chaldee Targum. Our trans- 
lators, by the insertion of “stone of,’ take a middle 
sourse. See, however, Lengerke (358) and Herx- 
heimer (1 Sam. vi. 18), who hold by Abel as being 
the name subsequently given to the spot in refer- 


ence to the “ mourning” (bax) there, ver. 19. 
In this case compare Gen. 1. 11. G. 
ABEL, in Hebr. HEBEL (0277: vagea: 


Abel; i.e. breath, vapor, transitoriness, probably 
so called from the shortness of his life),¢ the second 
son of Adam, murdered by his brother Cain (Gen. 
iv. 1-16). Jehovah showed respect for Abel's offer- 
ing, but not for that of Cain, because, according 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 4), Abel « by 
faith offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” 
The expression “sin,” i. e. a sin-offering, “lieth at 
the door" (Gen. iv. 7), seems to imply that the 
need of sacrifices of blood to obtain forgiveness was 
already revealed. On account of Abel's faith, St. 
Augustine makes Abel the type of the new regen- 
erate man; Cain that of the natural man (de Civ. 
Dei, xv. 1). St. Chrysostom observes that Abel 
offered the best of his flock — Cain that which was 
most readily procured (Hom. in Gen. xviii. 5). 
Jesus Christ spoke of him as the first martyr 
(Matt. xxiii. 35); so did the early church subse- 


and to Beth- | 


-” 
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menger, Entdleckt. Jud. i. 462, 832; Hottinger, 
Hist. Or. 24; Ersch & Gruber, Aneyklop. s. v. ¢ and 
the Aur-in V. The place of his murder and his 
grave are pointed out near Damascus (Vococke, b. 
ii. 168); and the neighloring peasants tell a curi- 
,Ous tradition respecting his burial (Stanley, S. and 
| P. p. 413). 
The Oriental Gnosticism of the Sabzeans made 
Abel an incarnate :Eon, and the Gnostic or Mani- 
;chwan sect of the Abelitw in North Afriea in the 
time of Augustine (de /heres. 86, 87), so called 
themselves trom a tradition that Abel, though 
married, lived in continence. In order to avoid 
| perpetuating original sin, they followed his example, 
j but in order to keep up their sect, each married 
pair adopted a male and female child, who in their 
turn vowed to marry under the same conditions. 
Rk. W. B. 


A'BEZ (YAN, in pause VIN: ‘Pesds; (Ald. 
Alex. "Aeué; Comp. ’AeBis:] Abes), a town in 
the possession of Issachar, named between Kishion 
and Remeth, in Josh. xix. 20, only. Gesenius 
mentions as a possible derivation of the name, that 


the Chaldee for tin is TZ AN: [but Fiirst thinks 


it may be from YON, and hence height.) Pos- 


sibly, however, the word is a corruption of Y27). 
Thebez [which see], now 7ihis, a town situated 
not far from Engannim and Shunem, (both towns 
of Issachar), and which otherwise has entirely es- 
caped mention in the list in Joshua. G. 


A'BI QXN [father = progenitor]: “ABou; 


[Ald. "ABovdd; Comp. "ABi]: Abt), mother of 
king Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 2). The name is writ- 
ten Abijah (ON) in 2 Chr. xxix. 1. Her fr 


ther’s name was Zechariah, who was, perhaps, the 
Zechariah mentioned by Isaiah (viii. 2). R. W. B. 


ABI’A, ABI’AH, or ABI/JAH (7?2N—= 


WFAN [whose father is Jehovah]: "ABid ; [in 1 
Chr. vil. 8, Rom. "ABiovd, Alex. ABiov; Comp. 
Ald. "ABid:] Abit). 1. Son of Becher, the son 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

2. Wife of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 24). 

3. Second son of Samucl, whom, together with 
his eldest son Joel, he made judges in Beersheba 
(1 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chr. vi. 28). The corruptness ~ 
of their administration was the reason alleged by 
the Israelites for their demanding a king. 

4. Mother of king Hezekiah. [Aut] 

R. W. B 

5. (PON: ABid: Abia, [Abias.]) ABISAH oF 
ABIJAM, the son of Rehoboam (1 Chr. iii. 10; 
Matt. i. 7). 

6. Descendant of Eleazar, and chief of the eighth 
of the twenty-four courses of priests (Luke i. 5). 
He is the same as ABIJAH 4. W. A. W. 

For other persons of this name see ABIJAH, 

ABI-AL’BON.  [AsiEt.] 

ABI’ASAPH, otherwise written EBI’A- 


quently. For Christian traditions see Iren. v. 67;' SAPH (FON AN, Ex. vi. 24, and FIDSAN, 1 
Chrysost. Hom. in Gen. xix.; Cedren. Hist. 8.| Chr. vi. 8, 22 [(Heb.), 23, 37 (E. V.)], ix. 19: 


For those of the Rabbins and Mohammedans, Eisen- 





now begun to understand ; and in that case the child 
sould have been so named at his birth. H. 


ee -— i cording to Simonis, “cujus patrem abstulit Deis,” 
a *Or, it may be from the mother's finpression of | — _— 
the brevity and frailty of human life, which she had | 


"ABidoap, ’ABicdd, "ABidoap: Abiastph; ac. 


b *Mr. Porter (Handbook, ii. 647) puta Abez in hia 
list of Scripture places not vet identified. Kunobal 
and Keil also regard the name as now lost. 3 | 


_ acil. matre;’’ but according to Furst and Gese- 
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with reference to the death of Korah, as related in 
Num. xvi.; but according to Furst and Gesenius, 
father of gathering, i.e. the gatherer ; compare 


F\DN, Asaph, 1 Chr. vi. 39). He was the head 


of one of the families of the Korhites (a house of 
the Kuhathites), but his precise genealogy is some- 
what uncertain. In tx. vi. 24, he appears at first 
sight to be represented as one of the sons of Korah, 
and as the brother of Assir and Elkanah. But in 
1 Chr. vi. he appears as the son of Elkanah, the son 
of Assir, the son of Korah. The natural inference 
from this would be that in Fx. vi. 24 the expres- 
sion “the sons of Korah’’ merely means the fam- 
ilies into which the house of the Korhites was sub- 
divided. But if so, the verse in Exodus must be 
a later insertion than the time of Moses, as in 
Moses’ lifetime the great-grandson of Korah could 
not have been the head of a family. And it is re- 
markable that the verse is quite out of its place, 
and appears improperly to separate ver. 25 and ver. 
23, which both relate to the house of Aaron. If, 
however, this inference is not correct, then the Ebi- 
axiph of 1 Chr. vi. is a diflerent person from the 
Abiasaph of Ex. vi., namely, his great-nephew. 
But this does not seem probable. It appears from 
1 Chr. ix. 19, that that branch of the descendants 
of Abiasaph of which Shallum was'chief were por- 
ters, “keepers of the gates of the tabernacle ’’; and 
from ver. 31 that Mattithiah, “the first-born of 
Shalum the Korahite, had the set office over the 
things that were made in the pans,’’ apparently in 
the time of David. From Neh. xii. 25 we learn 
that Abiasaph’s family was not extinct in the days 
of Nehemiah; for the family of Meshullam (which 
is the same as Shallum), with Talmon and Akkub, 
still filled the othce of porters, “ keeping the ward 
at the threshold of the gate." Other remarkable 
descendants of Abiasaph, according to the text of 
1 Chr. vi. 33-37, were Samuel the prophet and 
Elkanah his father (1 Sam. i. 1), and Heman the 
sinver; but Ebiasaph seems to be improperly in- 
serted in ver. 37.4 The possessions of those Ko- 
hathites who were not descended from Aaron, con- 
sisting of ten cities, lay in the tribe of Ephraim, 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, and the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xxi. 20-26; 1 Chr. vi. 61). The family of 
Elkanah the Kohathite resided in Mount Ephraim 
(1 Sam. i. 1). A. C. H. 
ABI’ATHAR (TSAR: ’ABidbap : Abi- 
athar ; but the version of Santes Pagninus has /4i- 
athar, according to the Hebrew points. In Mark ii. 


26, itis ’ABid@ap, According to Simonis, the name 
means “(cujus) pater superstes manett, mortua 


nius, father of excellence, or abundance). Abia 
thar was that one of all the sons of Ahimelech the 
high-priest who escaped the slaughter inflicted 
upon his father’s house by Saul, at the instigation 
of Doeg the Edomite (see title to Ps. lii., and the 
psalin itself), in revenge for his having inquired of 
the Lord for David, and given him the xshew-bread 
to eat, and the sword of Goliath the Philistine, as 
is related in 1 Sam. xxii We are there told that 
when Doeg slew in Nob on that day fourscore and 
five persons that did wear a linen ephod, ‘one of 
the sons of Ahimelech the son of Abhitub, named 
Abiathar, escaped and fled after David; " and it is 





@ See The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, by Lord Arthur Hovey, p. 210, and p. 
£14, note. 
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added wu xxiii. 6, that when he did so “he came 
down with an ephod in his hand,” and was thus 
enabled to inquire of the Lord for David (1 Sam 
xxiii. 9, xxx. 7; 2 Samii. 1, v. 19, &.). The 
fact of David having been the unwilling cause of 
the death of all Abiathar’s kindred, coupled with 
his gratitude to his father Ahimelech for his kind- 
ness to him, made him a firm and steadfast friend 
to Abiathar all his life. Abiathar on his part was 
firmly attached to David. He adhered to him in 
his wanderings while pursued by Saul; he was 
with him while he reigned in Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 
1-3), the city of the house of Aaron (Josh. xxi. 
10-13); he carried the ark before him when David 
brought it up to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 11; 1K. 
ii. 2th); be continued faithful to him in Absalom's 
rebellion (2 Sam. xv. 24, 29, 35, 36, xvil. 15-17, 
xix. 11); and “ was afHicted in all wherein David 
was afHlicted.’’ He was also one of David's chief 
counsellors (1 Chr. xxvii. 34). When, however, 
Adonijah set himself up for David's successor op 
the throne in opposition to Selomon, Abiathar, 
either persuaded by Joab, or in rivalry to Zadok, 
or under some influence which cannot now be dis- 
covered, sided with him, and was one of his chief 
partisans, while Zadok was on Solomon's side. 
For this Abiathar was banished to his native vil- 
lage, Anathoth, in the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xxi. 
18), and narrowly escaped with his life, which was 
spared by Solomon only on the strength of his long 
and faithful service to David his father. He was 
no lonyer permitted to perform the functions or 
enjoy the prerovatives of the hih-priesthood. For 
we are distinctly told that “Solomon thrust out 
Abiathar from being priest to the Lord; "’ and that 
“ Zadok the priest did the king put in the room of 
Abiathar”’ (1 K. ii. 27, 35). So that it is dittcult 
to understand the assertion in 1 K. iv. 4, that in 
Solomon's reign “ Zadok and Abiathar were the 
priests; '’ and still more difficult in connection with 
ver. 2, which tells us that “ Azariah the son of 
Zadok *’ was “the priest: ” a declaration confirmed 
by 1 Chr. vi. 10. It is probable that Abiathar did 
not long survive David. He is not mentioned 
again, and he must have been far advanced in years 
at Solomon's accession to the throne. 

There are one or two other difticulties connected 
with Abiathar, to which a brief reference must be 
made before we conclude this article. (1.) In 2 
Sam. viii. 17, and in the duplicate passage 1 Chr. 
xviii. 16, and in 1 Chr. xxiv. 3, 6, 31, we have 
Ahimelech substituted for Abtathar, and Ahimelech 
the son of Abiathar, instead of Abtathar the son of 
Ahimelech. Whereas in 2 Sam. xx. 25, and in every 
other passage in the O. T., we are uniformly told 
that it was Abiathar who was priest with Zadok 
in David’s reign, and that he was the son of Ahim- 
elech, and that Ahimelech was the son of Ahitub. 
The dittculty is increased by finding Abiathar 
spoken of as the high-priest in whose time David 
ate the shew-bread, in Mark ii. 26. (See Alford, 
ad loc.) However, the evidence in favor of David's 
friend being Abiathar the son of Alimekch pre 
ponderates so strongly, and the impossibility of any 
rational reconciliation is so clear, that one can only 
suppose, with Procopius of Gaza, that the error 
was a clerical one originally, and was propagated 
from one passage to another.o The mention of Abt. 
athar by our Lord, in Mark ji. 26, might perhaps 
be accounted for, if Abiathar was the person whe 





d ® See addition, infra. H. 


ABIATHAR 
persuaded his father to allow David to have the 
bread, and if, as is probable, the loaves were Abi- 
athar's (Lev. xxiv. 9), and given by him with his 
own hand to David. It may also be remarked 
that our Lord doubtless spoke of Abiathar as 


VDT, « the priest,” the designation applied to 


Ahimelech throughout 1 Sam. xxi., and equally 
applicable to Abiathar. The expression dpyie- 
pets is the Greek translation of our Lord's words. 

(2.) Another difficulty concerning Abiathar is to 
determine his position relatively to Zadok, and to 
account for the double high-priesthoud, and for the 
advancement of the line of Ithamar over that of 
Eleazar. A theory has been invented that Abia- 
thar was David's, and Zadok Sauls high-priest, 
but it seems to rest on no solid ground. The facts 
of the case are these: — Ahimelech, the son of 
Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, was 
high-priest in the reign of Saul. On his death his 
son Abiathar became high-priest. The first men- 
tion of Zadok is in 1 Chr. xii. 28, where he is de- 
scribed as “a young man mighty of valor,”’ and 
is said to have joined David while he reigned in 
Hebron, in company with Jehoiada, “the leader of 
the Aaronites.’’ Fron this time we read, both in 
the books of Samuel and Chronicles, of “ Zadok and 
Abiathar the priests," Zadok being always named 
first. And yet we are told that Solomon on his 
accession put Zadok in the room of Abiathar. Per- 
haps the true state of the case was, that Abiathar 
was the first, and Zadok the second priest; but 
that from the superior strength of the house of 
Eleazar (of which Zadok was head), which en- 
abled it to furnish 16 out of the 24 courses (1 Chr. 
xxiv.), Zadvk acquired considerable influence with 
David; and that this, added to his being the heir 
of the elder line, and perhaps also to some of the 
passages being written after the line of Zadok were 
established in the high-priesthood, led to the pre- 
cedence given him over Abiathar. We have al- 
ready sugested the possibility of jealousy of Zadok 
being one of the motives which inclined Abiathar 
to join Adonijah's faction. It is most remarkable 
how, first, Saul's cruel slaughter of the priests at 
Nob, and then the political error of the wise Abi- 
athar, led to the fulfillment of God's denunciation 
against the house of Eli, as the writer of 1 K. ii. 

7 leads us to observe when he says that “ Solomon 
thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto the 
Lord, that he micht fulfill the word of the Lord 
which Ile spake concerning the house of Eli in 
Shiloh.”’ See also Joseph. Ant. viii. 1, §§ 3, 4. 

A. C. H. 

* Some adhere to the text, without resorting to 
the supposition of a clerical error. It is deemed 
possible that Ahimelech and Abiathar were heredi- 
tary names in the family, and hence, that the 
father and the son could have borne these names 
tespectively. It would thus be accounted for that 
Abiathar js called the son of Ahimelech in 1 Sam. 
xxii. 20, mud that Ahimelech is called the son of 
Abiathar in 2 Sam. viii. 17. The same person 
consequently could be meant in Mark ii. 26, whether 
the one name was applied to him or the other; and 
the reason why the father is mentioned by his name 
Abiathar, and not that of Ahimelech may be that 
the former had become, historically, more familiar 
in consequence of the subsequent friendship be- 
tween Abiathar, the son, and David. Another 
explanation is, that Abiathar was for some un- 
<nown reason acting as the father’s vicar at the 
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time of this transaction with David, and that the 
'citation in Mark follows a tradition of that fact, 
inot transmitted in the ©. T. history. We hava 
other instances of a similar recovnition of eventa 
or opinions not recorded in the QO. T’., to which the 
N. 'T. writers refer as apparently well known among 
the Jews; such as e. y. Abraham's first call in Ur 
of the Chaldees (Acts vii. 3, compared with Gen. 
xii. 1); the tomb of the patriarchs at Sychem, 
(Acts vii. 16); the giving of the law by the avency 
of angels (Gaal. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2), and others. 
Lange's note on Mark ii. 26 (Bibelicerk, ii. 28), 
deserves to be read. For some very just and 
thoughtful remarks on the proper mode of dealing 
with such apparent contradictions of Scripture, see 
Commentary on Mark (p. 53), by Dr. J. A. Alex- 
ander. H. 
A’BIB. [Monxtnis.] 


ABIDAH and ABI’DA2 (DAN [father 
of knowledge, i. e. wise}: *"ABedd, [’ABiSd; Alex. 
ABipa, AfBida:] Alida), a son of Midian [and 
grandson of Abraham through his wife or concubine 
Keturah] (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33). 

E. 8. P. 


ABIDAN (Vas [father of the judge, 
Gies.; or Ad, i. e. God, ts yudge, First]: "ABiSdy, 
Alex. twice ABeday:] Abidin), chief of the tribe 
of Benjamin at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 
11, ii. 22, vii. 60, 65, x. 24). 

A’BIEL [as a Christian name in English com- 


inonly pronounced Abi’el] (OSPos [father of 
strength, i. e. strong]: "ABA: Abiel). 1. The 
father of Kish, and consequently grandfather of 
Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1), as well as of Abner, Saul's 
commander-in-chief (1 Sam. xiv. 51). In the gen- 
ealozy in 1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39, Ner is made the 
father of Kish, and the name of Abiel is omitted, 
but the correct genealogy according to Samuel is: — 
ABIEL. 


Kish 


an ace 


2. One of David's 30 “mighty men” (1 Chr. 
xi. 32); called in 2 Sam. xxiii. 31, Abi-albon, a 
name which has the same meaning. R. W. B. 

ABIE’ZER (“TY YAN, father of help: ABi- 
€Cep, Tei, [ Alex. in Josh., Axiece : Abiezer,] 
domus Abiezer). 1. Eldest son of Gilead, and de- 
scendant of Machir and Manasseh, and apparently 
at one time the leading family of the trie (Josh. 
xvii. 2, Num. xxvi. 30, where the name is given in 


the contracted form of TUS, Jeezer). In the 


genealogies of Chronicles, Abiezer is, in the present 
state of the text, said to have sprung frum the 
sister of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 18). Originally, there- 
fore, the family was with the rest of the house of 
(rilead on the east of Jordan; but when first met 
with in the history, some part at least of it had 
crossed the Jordan and established itself at Ophrah, 
‘a place which, though not yet identified, must have 
been on the hills which overlook from the south 
the wide plain of Esdraelon, the field of so many of 
the battles of Palestine (Stanley, pp. 246-7; Judg. 
vi, 34). Here, when the fortunes of his family 


Sc a ee ee 
@ * A. V., ed. 1611, and in other early editions, reads 
Abida in both passages. A. 


Ner 


epee 
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were at the lowest — “ my ‘thousand ’ is ‘the poor 
one’ in Manasseh "’ (vi. 15)— was born the great 
judge Gideon, destined to raise his own house to al- 
most royal dignity (Stanley, p. 229) and to achieve 
for his country one of the most signal deliver- 
ances recorded in their whole history. [Gipron; 
OruRsn.] The name occurs, in addition to the 

saves above quoted, in Judg. vi. 34, viii. 2. 

2. One of David's “mighty men” (2 Sam. xxiii. 
27; 1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 12). G. 


ABIEZRITE (DTN [the father of 


help]: narhp rod ’Ecbpl in Judy. vi.; °AB) Eodpt 
in Judg. viil.; Alex. marnp ABie(pi, x. rou Le(pu, 
w. ABieCper: pater familia Lz, familia Ezvi). 
[Joash, the father of Gibeon, is so termed], a de- 
scendant of Abiezer, or Jeezer, the son of Gilead 
(Juda. vi. 11, 24, viii. 32), and thence also called 
JEEZERITE (Num. xxvi. 80). The Peshito-Syriac 
and Targum both regard the first part of the word 
“ Abi” as an appellative, “ father of,’’ as also the 
LXX. and Vulgate. W. A.W. 
* « Abiezrites "' (A. V.) in Judg. vi. 24, and viii. 
32, stands for the collective “ Abiezrite,”’ which 
does not occur as plural in the Hebrew. H. 


ABIGAIL (8 syl., Heb. Abiga’il], (O2N. 


or bras Lfather of exultation, or, whose father 
rejoices]: *ABvyala: Abigail). 1. The beautiful 
wife of Nabal, a wealthy owner of goats and sheep 
in Carmel. When David's messenyers were slighted 
by Nabal, Abigail took the blame upon herself, 
supplied David and his followers with provisions, 
and succeeded in appeasing his anger. Ten days 
after this Nabal died, and David sent for Abigail 
and made her his wife (1 Sam. xxv. 14, seq.). 
By her he had a son, called Chileab in 2 Sam. iii. 
8; but Daniel, in 1 Chr. iii. 1. For Daniel The- 
nius proposes to read roo, suggested to him by 
the LXX. Aadouta (Then. /xeg. Handb. ad loc.). 

2. A sister of David, married to Jether the /sh- 
muelite, and mother, by him, of Amasa (1 Chr. ii. 
17). In 2 Sam. xvii. 25. she is described as the 
dauchter of Nahash, sister to Zeruiah, Joab's 
mother, and as marrying Ithra (another form of 
Jether) an /sraclite. 

The statement in Samuel that the mother of 
Amasa @ was an /sraelite is doubtless a transcrib- 
er’s crror. There could be no reason for recording 
this circumstance; but the circumstance of David's 
sister marrying a heathen Ishmaclite deserved men- 
tion (Thenius, Aceg. Handb. Sam. 1. ¢.). 

R. W. B. 

ABIHA’IL (STAN [ father of might, i. e. 
mighty}: "ABiyaiA: [Abihail; in Num.,] Abi- 
haicl). 1. Father of Zuriel, chief of the Levitical 
family of Merari, a contemporary of Moses (Num. 
ili. 35). 

2. Wife of Abishur (1 Chr. ii. 29). 

3. PABixala; Ald. ’ABiyanaA; Comp. ’ABiAA.-] 
Son of Huri, of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 

4. Wife of Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 18). She is 
called the daughter, ¢. e. a descendant, of Eliab, the 
elder brother of David. 

5. [ApiwadaB; Comp. ’ABryata.] Father of 
Esther and uncle of M-rdecai (Msth. il. 15, ix. 29). 


a *Mother” must be an inadvertence here for 
father of Amnsa.’’ The correction Js/unaelite tor Is- 
raeiite is suggested in the margin in later editions of 
the A. V. Hi, 


ABIJAH 
The names of No. 2 and 4 are written in some 
MSS. OST SN CAgixala, [AM Alex. "ABryala 


Comp. ABifA,} 1 Chr. ii. 29; ’ABryala, , Alex. 
ABiaad, Comp. ’ABiyaia,] 2 Chr. xi. 18), which 


Gesenius conjectures to be a corruption of ‘XN 


Sy, but which Simonis derives from a root San, 


and interprets “ father of light, or splendor.” 
k. W. B. 


ABY'HU (SVN [He (i.e. God) is fath- 
er}: *ABiot8; (Comp. in Num. iii. and 1 Chr. 
Xxiv. ’ABiov:] Abia), the second son (Num. iii. 
2) of Aaron by Flisheba (Ex. vi. 23), who with his 
father and his elder brother Nadab and 70 elders 
of Israel accompanied Moses to the summit of Sinai 
(tx. xxiv. 1). Being together with Nadab guilty 
of offering strange fire (Lev. x. 1) to the Lord, é. ¢. 
not the holy fire which burnt continually upon the 
altar of burnt-offering (Lev. vi. 9, 12); they were 
both consumed by fire from heaven, and Aaron and 
his surviving sons were forbidden to mourn for 
them. [Occurs also Ex. xxiv. 9, xxviii. 1; Num. 
ili. 4, xxvi. 60, 61; 1 Chr. vi. 3, xxiv. 1, 2.] 

R. W. B. 


ABI'HUD (TAMAS [whose father is Ju- 


dah; or, ig renoicen]: ABiovd: Abiud), son of Bela 
and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 3). 


ABI'JAH or ABI’JAM. 1. (PSN, 


C&S, WEAN, will of Jehovah : "ABid, ’ABiod, 
LXX.; ’ABlas, Joseph.: Abtam, Alia), the son 
and successor of Rehoboam on the throne of Judah 
(1 K. xiv. 31; 2Chr. xii. 16). He is called Abguh 
in Chronicles, Adam in Kings; the latter name 
being probably an error in the MSS., since the 
LAX. have i:othing corresponding to it, and their 
form, ’ABiov, seems taken from Abijahu, which 
occurs 2 Chr. xiii. 20, 21. Indeed Gesenius says 
that some MSS. read Abijah in 1K. xiv. 31. The 
supposition, therefore, of Lightfoot (//arm. O. 7. 
p. 200, Pitman's edition), that the wfiter in Kings, 
who takes a much worse yiew of Abijah’s character 
than we find in Chronicles, altered the last syllable 
to avoid introducing the holy JAm into the name 
of a bad man, is unnecessary. But it is not fanci- 
ful or absurd, for changes of the kind were not un- 
usual: for example, after the Samaritan schism, 
the Jews altered the name of Shechem into Sychar 
(drunken), ag we have it in John iv. 5; and Hosea 
(iv. 15) changes Bethel, house of God, into Beth- 
aven, house of naught. (See Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 
222.) 

From the first book of Kinus we learn that Abi- 
jah endeavored to recover the.kingdom of the ‘Ten 
Tribes, and made war on Jeroboam. No details 
are given, but we are also informed that he walked 
in all the sins of Rehoboam (idolatry and its at- 
tendant immuoralities, 1 K. xiv. 23, 24), and that 
his heart. “ was not. perfect before God, as the heart 
of David his father.’ In the second book of Chron- 
icles his war avainst Jeroboam igs more minutely 
described, and he makes a speech to the men of 
Israel, reproaching them for breakiny their allei- 
ance to the house of David, for worshipping the 


b In such combinations, says Furst (Handwo. 


i. 319), NAT, Ae Aimsel/, refers to God, as expressive 
of the utmost reverence, like 4z among the Persians, 





[and avrds, execvos, among the Greeks. 


ABIJAM 


zolden calves, and sulstituting unauthorized priests 
for the suns of Aaron and the Levites. Ile was 
guccessful in battle against Jeroboam, and took the 
cities of Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephrain, with their 
dependent villazes. It is also said that his army 
consisted of 400,090 men, and Jeroboam’s of 80U,- 
000, of whom 590,000 fell j in the action : but Ken- 


nicott (The Hebrew Text of the Uld Testament | 


Considered, p. 532) shows that our MSS. are fre- 
quently incorrect as to numbers, and gives reasons 
for reducing these to 40,000, 80,000, and 50,000, 
as we actually find in the Vulyate printed at Ven- 
ice in 1485, and in the old Latin version of Jose- 
phus: while there is perhaps some reason to think 
that the smaller numbers were in his original Greek 
text also. Nothing is said by the writer in Chron- 
icles of the sins of Abijah, but we are told that 
after his victory he “waxed mighty, and married 
fourteen wives,’’ whence we may well infer that he 
was elated with prosperity, and like his grandfather 
Solomon, fell, during the last two years of his life, 
into wickedness, as described in Kings. Both rec- 
ords infurm us that he reigned three years. His 
mother was called either Maachah or Michaiah, 
which are mere variations of the same name, and 
in some plices (1 K. xv. 2; 2 Chr. xi. 20) she is 
said to be the daughter of Absalum or Abishalom 
(avain the same name); in one (2 Chr. xiii. 2) of 
Uriel of Gibeah. But it is so common for the 


e 
word 215, daughter, to be used in the sense of 


granddaughter or descendant, that we need not 
hesitate to assume that Uriel married Absalom's 
daughter, and that thus Maachah was daughter of 
Uriel and granddaughter of Absalom.  Abijah 
therefore was descended from David, both on his 
father’s and mother’s side. According to Ewald's 
chronvlogy the date of Abijah's accession was B. C. 
963; Clinton places it in B.c. 949. The 18th 
year of Jeroboam coincides with the Ist and 2d of 
Abijah. 

2. The second son of Samuel, called ABIAH in 
our version (Afid, LXX.). [Apia, ABIAN, 
No. 3.] 

3. The son of Jeroboam I. king of Israel, in 
whom alone, of all the house of Jeroboam, was 
found “some good thing toward the Lord God 
of Israel,"’ and who was therefore the only one of 
his family who was suffered to go down to the 
grave in peace. He died in his childhood, just 
after Jeroboam's wife had been sent in discruise to 
seek help for him in his sickness from the prophet 
Ahijah, who gave her the above answer. (1 K. xiv.) 

4. A descendant of Eleazar, who gave his name 
to the cizhth of the twenty-four courses into which 
the priests were divided by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10; 
2 Chr. viii. 14). To the course of Abijah or Abia, 


ABILENE 4) 


associated with Lebanon by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 6, 
§ 10, xix. 5, § 1, xx. 7, §1; B. J. ii. 11, § 5). 
Its name probably arose from the green luxuriancé 
of its situation, “ Abel’? perhaps denoting “a 
yrassy meadow.” [See p. 4, a.] The name thus 
derived is quite sutticient to account for the tradi- 
tions of the death of Abel, which are associated 
with the spot, and which are localized by the tomb 
called Nebi Hadbil, on a heizht above the ruins of 
the city. The position of the city is very clearly 
designated by the Itineraries as 18 miles from Da- 
mascus, and 38 (or 32) miles from Heliopolis or 
Baalbee (/tin. Ant. and Tab. Peut.). 

It is impossible to fix the limits of the Abilene 
which is mentioned by St. Luke as the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias. [Lysantas.] Like other districts 


lof the last, it doubtless underwent many changes 


both of masters and of extent, before it was finally 
absorbed in the province of Syria. Josephus asso- 
elates this neighborhved with the name of Lysanias 
both before and after the time referred to by the 


evangelist. For the later notices see the passages 
just cited. We there find « Abila of Lysanias,”’ 


jand “the tetrarchy of Lysanias,’’ distinctly men. 


‘in the 15th year of Tiberius. 


belonzed Zacharias the father of John the Baptist 


(Luke i. 5). 
5. A contemporary of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 7). 
G. E. L. C. 

#6. A priest who returned with Zerudbabel | 
from Babylon (Neh. xii. 4, 17). i A. 

ABI'JAM. [Abisau, No. 1.] 

AB'ILA. [ABILENE.] 

ABILENE (ABiAnvh, Luke iii. 1), a tetrar- 
chy of which Abila was the capital. This Abila 
must not be confounded with Abila in Pera, and 
dther Syrian cities of the same name, but was sit- 


uated on the eastern slope of Antilibanus, in a dis- 
trict fertilized by the river Barada. It is distinctly 


'geriptions are most to our purpose. 


tioned in the reigns of Claudius and Caligula. We 
find also the phrase ’ABiAa Auvgavlov in Ptolemy 
(v. 15, § 22). The natural conclusion appears to 
be that this was the Lysanias of St. Luke. It is 
true that a chieftain bearing the same name is 
mentioned by Josephus in the time of Antony and 
Cleopatra, as ruling in the same neighborhood 
(Ant. xiv. 3, § 3, xv. 4, § 1; B. J. 1, 13, § 15 also 
Pion Cass. xlix. 32): and from the close connection 
of this man's father with Lebanon and Damascus 
(Ant. xiii. 16, § 3, xiv. 7, § 4; B. J. i. 9, § 2) it is 
probable that Abilene was part of his territory, and 
that the Lysanias of St. Luke was the son or yrand- 
sou of the former. Even if we assume (as many 
writers too readily assume) that the tetrarch men- 
tioned in the time of Claudius and Calivula is to 
be identitied, not with the Lysanias of St. Luke 
but with the earlier Lysanias (never called tetrarch 
and never positively connected with Abila) in the 
times of Antony and Cleopatra, there is no difti- 
culty in believing that a prince bearing this name 


‘ruled over a tetrarchy having Abila for its capital, 


(See Wieseler, Chro- 
nologische Synopse der vier Lvangelien, pp. 174- 
18-3.) 

The site of the chief city of Abilene has been un- 
doubtedly identified where the Itineraries place it; 
and its remains have been described of late years 
by many travellers. It stood in a remarkable gorge 
ealled the Sud Wady Barada, where the river 
breaks down through the mountain towurds the 
plain of Damascus. Among the remains the in- 
One contain- 
ing the words Auvaaylou Terpdpyou is cited hy Vo- 
cocke, but has not been seen by any subsequent 
traveller. ‘Two Latin inscriptions on the face of a 
rock above a fragment of Roman road (first noticed 
in the Quarterly dteview for 1822, No. 52) were 
first published by Letronne (Journal des Sarens, 

1827), and afterwards by Orelli (/nser. Lat. 4997, 
4998). One relates to some repairs of the road at 
the expense of the Adbileni ; the other associates the 
lsth Levion with the place. (See Hogg i the 
Trans. of the Royal Geog. Soc. for 1851; Porter, 
in the Journal of Sacred Literature for July, 
1853, and especially his Damascus, i. 261-273; 
and Robinson, Later Bib. Res. pp. 478-484.) 
J.S. H. 


10 ABIMAEL 


ABIM’AEL (“NIQ°DN [father of Mael]: 
"ABiuada; [Alex. ABiuena:] Abimael), a descend- 
ant of Joktan (Gen. x. 28; 1 Chr. i. 22), and prob- 
ably [as the name implies] the progenitor of an 
Arab tribe. Bochart (Phileg, ii. 24) conjectures 
that his name is preserved in that of MdAu, a place 
in Arabia Aromatitera, mentioned by Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. ix. 4), and thinks that the Malits 
are the same as I’tolemy's Manitw (vi. 7, p. 154), 
and that they were a people of the Minwans (for 
whom see ARABIA). ‘The name in Arabic would 


° 69s 
probably be written SLe gs! ES. P. 


ABIM’ELECH [Hebrew  Abime‘lech J 
(TIE aN, Sather of the king, or father-king: 
"ABipérex : Abimelech), the name of several Phil- 
istine kings. It is supposed by many to have been 
a common title of their kings, like that of Pharaoh 
among the Egyptians, and that of Cesar and Au- 
gustus among the Romans. The name Father of 
the hing, or Father King, corresponds to Padishuh 
(Father King), the title of the Persian kings, and 
Atalih (Father, pr. paternity), the title of the 
Khans of Bucharia (Gesen. Thes.). An argument 
to the same effect is drawn from the title of Ps. 
xxxiv., in which the name of Abimelech is given to 
the king, who is called Achish in 1 Sam. xxi. 11; 
but perhaps we ought not to attribute much his- 
torical value to the inscription of the Psalm. 

1. A Philistine, king of Gerar (Gen. xx., xxi.}, 
who, exercising the right claimed by Eastern 
princes, of collecting all the beautiful women of 
their dominions into their harem (Gen. xii. 15; 
Esth. ii. 3), sent for and took Sarah. A similar 
account is given of Abraham's conduct on this oc- 
casion, to that of his behavior towards Pharaoh 
[ABRAHAM]. 

2. Another king of Gerar in the time of Isaac, 
of whom a similar narrative is recorded in relation 
to Rebekah (Gen. xxvi. 1, seq.). 

3. Son of the judge Gideon by his Shechemite 
concubine (Judg. viii. 31). After his father's death 
he murdered all his brethren, 70 in number, with 
the exception of Jotham, the youngest, who con- 
cealed himself; and he then persuaded the She- 
chemites, through the influence of his mother’s 
brethren, to clect him king. It is evident from 
this narrative that Shechem now became an inde- 
pendent state, and threw off the yoke of the con- 
quering Israelites (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 444). When 
Jotham heard that Abimelech was made king, he 
addressed to the Shechemites his fable of the trees 
choosing a king (Judg. ix. 1, seg.; ef. Joseph. Ant. 
v. 7, § 2), which may be compared with the well- 
known fable of Mencnius Agrippa (Liv. ii. 32). 
After he had reigned three years, the citizens of 
Shechem rebelled.©. He was absent at the time, 
but he returned and quelled the insurrection. 
Shortly after he stormed and took Thebez, but was 
struck on the head by a woman with the fragment 
of a mill-stone* (comp. 2 Sam. xi. 21); and lest he 





a* The expression used in relation to this in A. V. 
(ed. 1611), as in the Bishops’ Bible, is  adl to brake his 
scull,” t. ¢. “broke completely,” or ‘all to pieces.” 
In many later editions " brake” has been changed to 
* break,” giving the fulse meaning “and all this in 
order to break.” 


ABISEI 


should be said to have died by a woman, he bid his 
armior-bearer slay him. Thus God avenged the 
murder of his brethren, and fulfilled the curse of 
Jotham. 

4. PAxmérey; FA. Ayemedex; Ald. ABiu- 
éAex: Achimelech.] Son of Abiathar the hivh- 
priest in the time of David (1 Chr. xviii. 16), 
called Ahimelech in 2 Sam. viii. 17. [Aimme- 
LECH. ] R. W. B. 

* The reading Ahimelech in 1 Chr. is supported 
by about 12 MSS., and by the principal ancient 
versions, including the Syriac and Chaldee as well 
as the Sept. and Vulgate. See De Lossi, Jar. 
Lect. iv. 182. A. 
' #5. Ps. xxxiv. title. [AHIMELECH 2.] A. 

ABIN’ADAB (373°38 [a father noble or 
princely): "Apiwvada8; (Comp. often ’AfivaddB:] 
Abinadub), 1. A Levite, a native of Kirjathjea- 
rim, in whose house the ark remained 20 years (1 
Sam. vil. 1,2; [2 Sam. vi. 8, 4:) 1 Chr. xiii. 7). 

2. Second son of Jesse, who followed Saul to bis 
war against the Philistines (1 Sam. xvi. 8, xvii. 
13; (1 Chr. ii. 13)). 

3. A son of Saul, who was slain with his Lroth- 
ers at the fatal battle on Mount Gilboa (1 Sam- 
xxxl. 2; (1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39, x. 2]). 

4. Father of one of the 12 chief ofticers of Solo- 
mon (1 K.iv. 11), R. W. B. 

AB’INER (SSN: *"ABevytip; Alex. ’AB- 
avhp [rather, ABeynp]: Abner). This form of 
the name ABNER is viven in the margin of 1 Sam. 


xiv. 50. It corresponds with the Hebrew. 
W. A. W. 
ABIN’OAM [/cb. Abino’am] (CP32N 
[uw father gracious) : "ABweéu; [Ald. Comp. some- 


times ’"ABivogu:] Adinvem), the father of Barak 
(Judg. iv. 6, 12; v. 1, 12). R. W. LB. 
ABV’RAM (SD°28 [futher exalted]: "ap- 
eipoy: Abiren), 1. A Reubenite, son of Eliab, 
a with Dathan and On, men of the same tribe, 
and Korah a Levite, organized a conspiracy against 
Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.). [lor details, see 
Korat. | 
2. VABipay; Alex. ABetpwv: Abiram.] Fld- 
est son of Hiel, the Bethelite, who died when his 
father laid the foundations of Jericho (1 K. xvi. 
34), and thus accomplished the first part of the 
curse of Joshua (Josh. vi 26). k. W. B. 
ABYVYRON (ABewpdy: Abiron).  Antram 
(Ecclus. xlv. 18). W. A.W. 
ABISET (Abiset). ABisuua, the son of 
Phinehas (2 Esdr. i. 2). W. A. W. 








but this view is now regarded by the best scholars ag 
erroneous. In early Englisa, as in Anglo-Saxon, to 
was in common use a8 an intensive prefix to verbs and 
verbal nouns, somewhat like de in modern English, 
but stranger. Thus, 
“ He to-vrac the ston, and ther flowiden watris.” 
Wycliffe, Ps. civ. 41. 
Mote thi wicked necke be t» broke /” 
Chaucer. Cant. Tales, 5859. 
We have it in Shakespeare's © to-pinch the unclean 
knight? (Merry Wives, iv. 4), ard perhaps the latest 
example in Milton's “all fo-ru fed” (Comus, 380). 
* All” is often used to strengthen the expression, but 
is not essential. See Boucher’s trlossary, art. ALL, 
and Taylor's note: the Glossary to Forshall and Mad- 


‘Call to” has been explained and | den's ed. of Wycliffe’s Bible ; Eastwood and Wright's 


written by some as a compound adverb, " all-to” = | 


Bible Word- Book, pp. 21, 22; and especially Corson’s 
“altogether” (sce Robinson in Bibl. Sacra, vi. 608), | A. 


Thesaurus of Archaic English, art. To. 


ABISHAG 
ABISHAG (2Z°DN [father i. e. author 


of error, misdeed, and hence said of man or wom- 
an; 7] "ABioay: Abisig), a beautiful Shunamuite, 
taken into David's harem to comfort him in his 
extreme old age (1 K. i. 1-4). After David's 
death <Adonijah induced Bathsheba, the queen- 
mother, to ask Solomon to give him Abishag in 
marriave; but this imprudent petition cost Adoni- 
jab his life (1 K. ii. 14, seg.). [AboNtsaAnt.] 
kW. B. 
ABI’SHAI? [3 syl.] CWDS [and WAR, 
Sather of a gift, Ges.; or Father, i. e. God, who 
exists, First]: ’ABeood [also ’ABeod, ’ABird, 
etc.] and 'ABigal: Adis), the eldest of the three 
sons of Zeruiah, David's sister, and Lrother to Joab 
and Asahel (1 Chr. ii. 16). It may be owing to 
his seniority of birth that Abishai, first of the three 
brothers, appears as the devoted follower of David. 
Long before Joab appears on the staye Abishai had 
attached himself to the fortunes of David. He was 
his companion in the desperate niyht expedition to 
the camp of Saul, and would at once have avenged 
and terminated his uncle's quarrel by stabbing the 
sleeping king with his own spear. But David in- 
dignantly restrained him, and the adventurous war- 
riors left the camp as stealthily as they had come, 
carrying with them Saul’s spear and the cruse of 
water which stood at his head (1 Sam. xxvi. 6-9). 
During David's outlaw life among the Philistines, 
Abishai was probably by his side, though nothing 
mure is heard of him till he appears with Joab and 
Asahel in hot pursuit of Abner, who was beaten in 
the blcody fight by the pool of Gibeon. Asahel 
fell by Abner’s hand: at sunset the survivors re- 
turned, buried their brother by night in the sepul- 
chre of their father at Bethlehem, and with revenge 
in their hearts marched on to Hebron by break of 
day (2 Sam. ii. 18, 24, 32). In the prosecution 
of their vengeance, though Joab’s hand struck the 
deadly blow, Abishai was associated with him in 
the treachery, and “Joab and Abishai killed Ab- 
ner’’ (2 Sam. iii. 30). [AbNER.] In the war 
against Hanun, undertaken by David as a punish- 
ment for the insult to his messengers, Abishiai, as 
second in command, was opposed to the army of 
the Ammonites before the gates of Rabbab, and 
drove them headlong before hin into the city, while 
Joab defeated the Syrians who attempted to raise 
the siege (2 Sam. x. 10, 14; 1 Chr. xix. 11, 15). 
The defeat of the Edomites in the valley of salt 
(1 Chr. xviii. 12), which brouvht them to a state 
of vassalage, was due to Abishai, acting perhaps 
under the immediate orders of the king (see 2 Sam. 
viii. 13), or of Joab (Ps. lx. title). On the out- 
break of Absalom rebellion and the consequent 
fliclit of David, Abishai remained true to the king; 
and the old warrior showed a gleam of his ancient 
spirit, as fierce and relentless as in the camp of 
Saul, when he offered to avenge the taunts of 
Shimei, and urged his subsequent execution (2 
Sam. xvi. 9; xix. 21).— In the battle in the wood 
of Ephraim Abishai commanded a third part of the 
army (2 Sam. xvili. 2, 5, 12), and in the absence 
of Amasa was Summoned to assemble the troops in 
Jerusalem and pursue after the rebel Sheba, Joab 





@*Qn the origin and significance of the Bible 
@ames, vee the article (Amer. ed.) on NAMES. H. 

56 * This fuller article from the ‘Concise Diction- 
ary’? has been substituted here for the article of four- 
wen jines in the larger work. H. 


ABNER j1 


‘being apparently in diszrace tor the slaughter of 
i Absalom (2 Sam. xx. 6, 10). — The last act of Ser- 
vice which is recorded of Abishai is his timely res- 
cue of David from the hands of a gigantic VPhilis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob (2 Sam. xxi. 17). His personal 
prowess on this, as on another occasion, when he 
fought single-handed against three hundred, won 
for him a place as captain of the second three of 
David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 
20). But in all probability this act of daring was 
achieved while he was the companion of [David's 
wanderings as an outlaw among the Philistines. 
Of the end of his chequered life we have no record. 


| ABISH’ALOM (OV2U°3N [father of 
puce): "ABeroarep: Abessulom), father of Maa- 
‘ehah, who was the wite of Rehoboam, and mother 
of Abijah (1 K. xv. 2, 10). He is called Absalom 


(SVAN) in 2 Chr. xi. 20,21. This person 
must be David’s son (see LXX., 2 Sam. xiv. 27). 
The daughter of Absalom was doubtless called Ma- 
achah after her grandmother (2 Sam. iii. 3). 

ABISHU’A (YAWSAN: [ABeocoue, "ABic~ 
ové,] "ABioov: Abisue. According to Simonis, 
patris salus; i. q. Zwolxarpos, and Yawrarpos. 
According to Fiirst, futher or lord of happiness. 
Pater salutis, Gesen.). 1. Son of Bela, of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4). 

2. Son of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, and the 
father of Bukki, in the genealogy of the high- 
priests (1 Chr. vi. 4, 5, 50, 51; Ezr. vii. 4, 5). 
According to Josephus (:Ané. viii. 1, § 3) he execu- 
ted the ottice of high-priest after his father Phine- 
has, and was succeeded by Eli; his descendants, 
till Zadok, falling into the rank of private persons 
((Siwrevoavres). His name is corrupted into 
"Idéonmos. Nothing is known of him. 

A. C. H. 


AB’ISHUR (TASS [father of the wall 
or upright] "ABicovp: Adisur), son of Shammai 
(1 Chr. it. 28). 

AB’ISUM (ABioat; Alex. ABioova:; [Ald. 
’"ABicotp): Abisue). ABISHUA, the son of Phin- 
ehas (1 Esdr. viii. 2). Called also ABISEI. 

W. A. W. 


ABITAL (YSN [whose father is dew or 
protection]: "ABirda; Abital), one of David's wives’ 
(2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 Chr. iii. 3). 

ABITUB (2IO*SN [father of gooness}: 
"ABirdA; [Alex. AfitwB]: Abitub), son of Shaha- 
raim by Hushim (1 Chr. viii. 11). 

ABIUD (‘ABiov8: Abiud). Descendant ot 
Zorobabel, in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. 
i. 13). Lord A. Hervey identifies him with Ho 
DAIAH (1 Chr. iii. 24) and Jupa (Luke iii. 26), 
and supposes him to have been the grandson of 
Zerubbabel through his daughter Shelomith. 

W. A. W. 

ABLUTION. ([Puriricatioy.] 


AB’NER (M228, once “DAN, Suther of 


light 7 ABevvhp; [Alex. often ABevnp or ABawnp |] : 
Almer), 1. Son of Ner, who was the brother of 
Kish (1 Chr. ix. 36) the father of Saul. Abner 
therefore, was Saul's first cousin, and was made by 
him commander-in-chief of his army (1 Sam. xiv. 
51). He was the person who conducted David inte 
Saul’s presence after the death of Goliath (xvii. 57); 
and afterwards accompanied his master when he 
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sought David's life at Hachilah (xxvi. 3-14). From 


thes tins we hear no more of him till after the. 
death of Saul, when he rises into importance as the. 


mtin-stay of his family. It would seem that, im- 
mediately after the disastrous battle of Mount Gil- 
boa, David was proclaimed king of Judah in Hebron, 
the old capital of that tribe, but that the rest of 
the country was altogether in the hands of the 
Philistines, and that five ycars passed before any 
native prince ventured to oppose his claims to their 
power. During that time the Israelites were grad- 


ually recovering their territory, and at length Ab-| 


ner proclaimed the weak and unfortunate Ishbo- 
sheth, Saul’s son, as king of Israel in Mahanaim, 
beyond Jordan — at first no doubt as a place of 
security against the Philistines, though all serious 
apprehension of danger from them must have soon 
passed away — and Ishbosheth was generally recog- 
nized except by Judah. ‘This view of the order of 
events is necessary to reconcile 2 Sam. ii. 10, where 
Ishbosheth is said to have reigned over Israel for 
two years, with ver. 11, in which we read that La- 
vid was king of Judah for seven; and it is con- 
firmed by vers. 5, 6, 7, in which David's message 
of thanks to the men of Jabesh-gilead for burying 
Saul and his sons implies that no prince of Saul's 
house had as yet claimed the throne, but that Da- 
vid hoped that his title would be soon acknowl- 
edyed by all Israel; while the exhortation ‘to be 
valiant" probably refers to the strugvle with the 
Philistines, who placed the only apparent impedi- 
ment in the way of his recovnition. War soon 
broke out between the two rival kings, and a “ very 
sore battle’ was fought at Gibeon between the men 
of Israel under Abner, and the men of Judah under 
Joab, son of Zeruiah, David's sister (1 Chr. ii. 16). 
When the army of Ishbosheth was defeated, Joab's 
youngest brother Asahel, who is said to have been 
‘as Lyht of foot as a wild roe,” pursued Abner, 
and in spite of warning refused to leave him, so 
that Abner in self-defence was forced to kill him. 
After this the war continued, success inclining more 
and more to the side of David, till at last the im- 
prudence of Ishbosheth deprived him of the counsels 
and generalship of the hero, who was in truth the 
only support of his tottering throne. Abner had 
married Rizpah, Saul’s concubine, and this, accord- 
ing to the views of Oriental courts, might be s0 
interpreted as to imply a design upon the throne. 
Thus we read of a certain Armais, who, while left 
viceroy of Egypt in the absence of the king his 
brother, ‘used violence to the queen and concu- 
bines, and put on the diadem, and set up to oppuse 
his brother’? (Manetho, quoted by Joseph. c. Apion, 
i. 10). Cf. also 2 Sam. xvi. 21, xx. 3, 1 K. ii. 13- 
25, and the case of the Pseudo-Smerdis, Herod. iii. 
68. [AbsaLom; ADONIJAH.) Rightly or wrongly, 
Ishbosheth so understood it, though Abner might 
sevin to have given sutticient proof of his loyalty, and 
he even ventured to reproach him with it. Abner, 
incensed at his ingratitude, after an indignant reply, 
opened negotiations with David, by whom he was 
most faverably received at Hebron. He then un- 
dertook to procure lis recognition throughout Is- 
rael; but after leaving his court for the purpose was 
enticed back by Joab, and treacherously murdered 
by him and his brother Abishai, at the gate of the 
tity, partly no doubt. as Joab showed afterwards in 
the case of AmAsA, from fear lest so distinguished 
a convert to their cause should gain too high a place 
in David's favor (Joseph. Ané. vii. 1, § 5), but os- 
sensibly in retaliation for the death of Asahel. For 
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| this there was indeed some pretext, inasmucn as it 
was thought dishonorable even in battle to kill a 
mere stripling like Asahel, and Joab and Abishai 
were in this case the rerengers of blood (Num. 
xxxv. 19), but it is also plain that Abner only killed 
the youth to save his own life. ‘This murder caused 
the greatest sorrow and indignation to David; but 


as the assassins were too powerful to be punished, 


he contented himself with showing every public to- 
ken of respect to Abner’s memory, by following the 





bier and pouring forth a simple dirge over the 
slain, which is thus translated by Ewald (Lichter 
des Alten Bundes, i. 99:— 
As a villain dies, ought Abner to die ? 
Thy hands, not fettered ; 
Thy feet, not bound with chains ; 
As one falls before the malicious, fellest thou ! 


—1t. ¢. “Thou didst not fall as a prisoner taken in 
battle, with hands and feet fettered, but by secret 
assassination, such as a villain meets at the hands 
of villains’? (2 Sam. iii. 33, 384). See also Lowth, 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, xxii. = G. EL. C. 
2. Father of Jaasiel, chief of the Benjamites in 
David's reign (1 Chr. xxvii. 21): probably the same 
as ABNER 1, W. A. W. 
ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 
(7rd BdeAvypa tis epnudcews, Matt. xxiv. 15), 
mentioned by our Saviour as a sign of the ap- 
proaching destruction of Jerusalem, with reference 
to Dan. ix. 27, xi.'31, xii. 11. The Hebrew 


words in these passages are respectively, DEAL’, 
rts, opt yarn, and opi pape 
the LXX. translate the first word uniformly B3é- 
Avypa, and the second épnudcewy (ix. 27) and 
épnudoews (xi. 31, xii. 11): many MSS. however 
lave npaviopevoy in xi. 31. The meaning of the 
first of these words is clear: YW expresses any 
religious tmpurity, and in the plural number expe- 
cially iduls. Suidas defines B3éAvyua as used by 
the Jews way eiSwAoy nal wav éxtémwua dy 
Opwrov. It is important to observe that the ex- 
pression is not. used of idolatry in the abstract, but 
of idolatry adopted by the Jews themselves (2 K. 
xxi. 2-7, xxiii. 13). Hence we must look for the 
fulfillment of the prophecy in some act of apostasy 
on their part; and so the Jews themselves appear 
to have understood it, according to the traditional 
fecling referred to by Josephus (&. J. iv. 6, § 3), 
that the temple would be destroyed gay yetpes 
oikeiar mpouidvwot 7d Téwevos. With regard: to 
the second word DYSW’, which has been variously 
translated of desolation, of the desulutor, that aston 
isheth (Marginal transl. xi. 31, xii. 11), it is a par- 
ticiple used substantively and placed in immediate 
apposition with the previous noun, qualifying it 
with an adjective sense astonishing, horrible (Gesen. 


8. 0. pt), and thus the whole expression signi- 


fies a horrible abomination. What the object re- 
ferred to was, is a matter of doubt; it should be 
observed, however, that in the passaves in Daniel 
the setting up of the abomination was to he conse- 
quent upon the cessation of the sacrifice. The 
Jews considered the prophecy as fulfilled in the 
profanation of the Temple under Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, when the Israclites themselves erected an 
idulatrous altar (Bwyds, Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 4) 
upon the sacred altar, and offered sacrifice thereon: 
this altar is described as BdéAvyya Tis épnudcens 
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(1 Mace. i. 54, vi. 7). The prophecy, however, re-! dian race, disdaining the settled life of the more 
ferred ultimately (as Josephus himself perceived, luxurious Canaanites, and fit to be hired by plun- 
Ant. x. 11, § 7) to the destruction of Jerusalem by; der as a protector against the invaders of the Nort 
the Komans, and consequently the BJeAuyna must (see Gen. xiv. 21-23). Nor is it unlikely, though 
describe some occurrence connected with th:t event. we have no historical evidence of it, that his pas- 
But it is not easy to tind one which meets all the , sage into Canaan may have been a sign or a cause 
rejuirements of the case: the introduction of the) ofa creater migration from Haran, and that he 
foman standards into the Temple would not be a may have been looked upon (e. g. by Abimelech, 
B3eAvyua, properly speaking, unless it could be Gen. xxi. 22-42) as one who, from his position as 
shown that the Jews themselves participated in the well as his hich charseter, would be able to guide 
worship of them; moreover, this event, as well as such a migration for evil or for good (Ewald, Geach. 
several others which have Leen proposed, such as i. 409-415). 
the ercetion of the statue of Hadrian, fail in regard| The traditions which Josephus adds to the Serip~ 
to the time of their occurrence, beiny sesscquent tv) tural narrative, are merely such as, after his man- 
the destruction of the city. It appears most prob-| ner and in accordance with the aim of his writings, 
able that tLe profanities of the Zealots constituted | exalt the knowledge and wisdom of Abraham, mak- 
the alwmination which was the sign of impending: ing him the teacher of monotheism to the Chal- 
ruin.« (Joseph. B. J. iv. 3, § 7.) W. L. B. i dieans, and of astronomy and mathematics to the 


A’BRAHAM (LU7AN, futher of a multi-' Egyptians. He quotes however Nicolaus of Da- 


4 eye x 
: mascus,” as ascribing to him the conquest and vov- 

ae : Abraham: origi - AB ’ 4 v 
ss ABpad a originally RAM, ernment of Damascus on his way to Canaan, and 


OWS. Suther of elevition: “ABsay: Abrom), stating that the tradition of his habitation was still 
the son of Terah, and brother of Nahor and Haran; preserved there (Joseph. Ant. i. c. 7, § 2; see Gen. 
and the prozet.itor, not only of the Hebrew nation, *¥- 2). . 

but of several coznate tribes. His history is re- The Arab traditions are partly ante-Mohamme- 
corded tu us with much detail in Scripture, as the dan, relating mainly to the Kasbah (or sacred 
very type of a true patriarchal life; a life, that is, house) of Mecea, which Abraham and his son « IJs- 
in which all authority is paternal, derived ulti- mail’? are said to have rebuilt for the fourth time 
mately from God the Father of all, and reli-tion, ! over the sacred black stone. | But in ereat meas- 
imperfect as yet in revelation and ritual, is hased | Ure they are taken from the Koran, which has it- 
entirely on that same Fatherly relation of God to’ self borrowed from the O. T. and from the Rab- 
man. The natural tendency of such a relivion is | binical traditions. Of the latter the most remark- 
to the worship of tutelary yods of the family or of | able is the story of his having destroyed the idols 
the tribe; traces of such a tendency on the part of | (see Jud. v. 6-3) which Terah not only worshipped 
the patriarchs are found in the Scriptural History | 48 declared in Josh. xxiv. 2), but also manufac- 
itself; aud the declaration of God to Moses (in Ex. | tured, and having been cast by Nimrod into a fiery 
vi. 3) plainly teaches that the full sense of the unity | furnace, which turned into a pleasant meadow. 
and eternity of Jehovah was not vet unfolded to| The legend is generally traced to the word Ur 


them. But yet the revelation of the Lord, as the) (*]8) Abraham's birth-place, which has also the 
. fea ae d Seer he ner es eka sense of “livht'’ or “fire.” But the name of 
. - a k : = ea WF aati aR ene Abraham appears to be commonly remembered in 
ae : Pe t . . ‘ Pavan be NZS | tradition through a very large portion of Asia, and 
Sa RE (ten. xe 3-7), and this: judgment) ihe ditle.t el-Khalll,” “the Friend" (of God) (see 
on Sedom and Gomerrah (to say nothing of the! 5 Chr. xx. 7; Is. xli. 8; Jam. ii. 23) is that by 
. 3 . ‘ ‘s — ‘ . +s -_ . . q Se . ¢ Fe . . z . a 
ane a ena 7 = pavens ) the which he is usually spoken of by the Arabs. 
lave tained tie “patriarchal: retision far above this |!" 1.6 Scriptural history of Alraham is divided 


j my viven | ce P : a A : 
pen = fe ars es i - ara : c least, into various periods, by the various and proyressive 
1 aa H ° a 2 a al by : 1 = * 
oe » C Character OF ADFAIAM 13 | revelations of God. which he received — 


that which is formed by such a relivion, and by the ik) With his tather Lord his.wile Saris and 








influence of a nomad pastoral tife; free, simple, and nephew Lot, Abram left Ur for Haran (Charran) 
manly; full of hospitality and family affection:| in bedience to a call of God (alluded to in Acts vii. 
truthful to all such as were bound to him by their 2-4). Haran, apparently the eldest brother — since 
ties, thouzh not untainted with Eastern craft to Nahor, and probably also Abrain,° married his 
those considered as aliens: reatly for war, but not a dauxhter — was dead already; and Nahor remained 
professed warrior, or one who lived by plunder: free) yehind (Gen. xi. 31). In Haran Terah died; and 
and childlike aes religion, and erubially educated Abram, now the head of the family, received a 
by God's hand to a continually deepening sense of | second call, and with it the promise.” His promise 
its all-absorbing claims. It stands remarkably : 

contrasted with those of Isaac and Jacob. 

The Scriptural history of Abraham is mainly 
limited, as usual, to the evolution of the Great Cov- 
enant in his life; it is the history of the man him- 
self rather than of the external events of his life: 
and, except in one or two instances ((ien. xii. 10- 
20. xiv., xx., XX1. 22-34) it does not refer to his re- 
lation with the rest of the world. To them he may 
mnly have appeared as a chief of the hardier Chal- 


b Nicolaus was a contemporary and favorite of Herod 
the Greatand Auyustus. The quotation is probably 
from an Universal History, sail to hive contsinel lid 
books. 

c* Txeah " (in Gen. xi. 29) is generally supposed tc 
be the same person as Sarai. That Abram calls her 
his sister" is not conclusive against it; for see xiv. 
lt, where Lot is called his © brother.” 

d It ts expressly stated in the Acts (vii. 4) that 
Abram quitted Haran after his father’s death. This 
ix supposed to be inconsistent with the stutementa that 
Terah was 70 years old at the birth of Abram (Gen. 
xi. 26); that he died at the age of 205 (Gen. xi. 32; 
and that Abram was 75 years old when he left Haran: 
hence it would seem to follow that Abram migrated 





a¢ Lange's note (Bibelheerk, i. 342), especially asx 
mlarged by Dr. Schall (Com. on Matt. p. 424), enu- 
merates the principal explanations of this difficult ex- 


pression. H. 
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was two-fold, containing both a temporal and spir- 
itual blessing, the one of which was the type and 
earnest of the other. The temporal promise was, 
that he should become a great and prosperous na- 
tion; the spiritual, that in him “should all families 
of the earth be blessed’? (Gen. xii. 2). 

Abram appears to have entered Canaan, as Jacob 
afterwards did, along the valley of the Jabbok; for 
he crossed at once into the rich plain of Moreh, 
near Sichem, and under Ebal and Gerizim. There, 
in one of the most fertile spots of the land, he re- 
ceived the first distinct promise of his future inher- 
itance (Gen. xii. 7), and built his first altar to 
God. “The Canaanite” (it is noticed) “was then 
in the land,”’ and probably would view the strangers 
of the warlike north with no friendly eyes. Ac- 
cordingly Abram made his second resting-place in 
the strong mountain country. the key of the various 
passes, between Hethel and Ai. ‘There he would 
dwell securely, till famine drove him into the richer 
and more cultivated land of Egypt. 

That his history is no ideal or heroic legend, is 
very clearly shown, not merely by the record of his 
deceit as to Sarai, practiced in Egypt and repeated 
afterwards, but much more by the clear description 
of its utter failure, and the humiliating position in 
which it placed him in comparison with Pharaoh, 
and still more with Abimelech. That he should 
have felt afraid of such a civilized and imposing 
power as Egypt even at that tiie evidently was, 
is consistent enough with the Arab nature as it is 
now; that he should have sought to guard himself 
by deceit, especially of that kind which is true in 
word and false in effect, is unfortunately not at all 
incompatible with a generally religious character; 
but that such a story should have been framed in 
an ideal description of a saint or hero is inconceiv- 
able. 

The period of his stay in Egypt is not recorded, 
but it is from this time that his wealth and power 
appear to have becun (Gen. xiii. 2). If the domin- 
ion of the Hyksos in Memphis is to be referred to 
this epoch, as seems not improbable [EGypr], then, 
since they were akin to the Hebrews, it is not im- 
possible that Abram may have taken part in their 
war of conquest, and so have had another recom- 
mendation to the favor of Pharaoh. 

On his return, the very fact of this growing 
wealth and importance caused the separation of Lot 
and his portion of the tribe from Abram. Lot's 
departure to the rich country of Sodom implied a 
wish to quit the nomadic life and settle at once; 
Abram, on the contrary, was content still to “dwell 
in tents’’ and wait for the promised time (Heb. 
xi. 9). Probably till now he had looked on Lot as 
his heir, and his separation from him was a Prov- 
idential preparation for the future. From this time 
he took up his third resting-place at Mamre, or 
Hebron, the future capital of Judah, situated in 
the direct line of communication with Egypt, and 
opening down to the wilderness and pasture land 
of Beersheba. This very position, so ditlerent from 
the mountain-fastness of Ai, marks the change in 
the numbers and powers of his tribe. 

The history of his attack on Chedorlaomer, which 





from Haran in his father’s lifetime. Various explan- 
ations have been given of this difficulty; the most 
probable is, that the statement in Gen. xi. 26, that 
Terab was 79 years old when he begat his three chil- 
dren, applies only to the oldest, Haran, and that the 
births of his two younger children belonged to a sub- 
sequent peril (CHRONOLOGY). 
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follows, gives us a specimen of the view which 
would be taken of him by the external world. By 
the way in which it speaks of hin as “ Abram the 
Hebrew,” @ it would seem to be an older document, 
a fragment of Canaanitish history (4s Ewald cails 
it), preserved and sanctioned by Moses. The inva- 
sion was clearly another northern immigration or 
foray, for the chiefs or kings were of Shinar (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar (Assyria ?), lam (Persia), &c.; that 
it was not the first, is evident from the vassalage 
of the kings of the cities of the plain; and it ex- 
tended (sce Gen. xiv. 5-7) far to the south over a 
wide tract of country. Abram appeara here as the 
head of a small confederacy of chiefs, powertul 
enough to venture on a long pursuit to the head of 
the valley of the Jordan, to attack with success a 
large force, and not only to rescue Lot, but to rull 
back for a time the stream of northern immivra- 
tion. His high position is seen in the gratitude 
of the people, and the dignity with which be refuses 
the character of a hireling; that it did not elate 
him above measure, is evident from his reverence 
to Melchizedek, in whom he recognized one whose 
call was equal and consecrated rank superior to his 
own [MELCHIZEDEK ]. 

(IL.) The second period of Abram's life is marked 

by the fresh revelation, which, without further 
unfolding the spiritual promise, completes the tem- 
poral one, already in course of fulfillment. Ht first 
announced to him that a child of his own should 
inherit the promise, and that his seed should be as 
the “stars of heaven.’’ ‘This promise, unlike the 
other, appeared at his age contrary to nature, and 
therefore it is on this occasion that his faith is 
specially noted, as accepted and ‘counted for right- 
eousness.’’ Accordingly, he now passed into a new 
position, for not only is a fuller revelation given as 
to the captivity of his seed in Egypt, the time of 
their deliverance, and their conquest of the land, 
“when the iniquity of the Amorites was full,’ but 
after his solemn burnt-offering the visible appear- 
ance of God in fire is vouchsafed to him as a sign, 
and he enfers intuy covenant with the Lord (Gen. 
xv. 18). This covenant, like the earlier one with 
Noah (Gen. ix. 9-17), is one of free promise from 
God, faith only in that promise being required from 
man. 
The immediate consequence was the taking of 
Hagar, Sarai's maid, to be a concubine of Abram 
(as a means for the fulfillment of the promise of 
seed), and the conception of Ishmael. 

(III.) For fourteen years after, no more is re- 
corded of Abram, who seems during all that period 
to have dwelt at Mamre. After that time, in 
Abram’s 99th year, the last step in the revelation 
of the promise is made, by the declaration that it 
should be given to a son of Sarai; and at the same 
time the temporal and spiritual elements are dis- 
tinguished; Ishmael can share only the one, Isaac 
is to enjoy the other. The covenant, which before 
was only for temporal inheritance (Gen. xv. 18), is 
now made “everlasting,’’ and sealed by circum- 
cision. ‘This new state is marked by the change 
of Abram's name to * Abraham,” and Sarai’s to 
« Sarah,’’ > and it was one of far greater acquaint- 


@ 'O wepdrms, LXX. If this sense of the word be 
taken, it strengthens the supposition noticed. In any 
case, the nante is that applied to the Israelites by for- 
eigners, or used by them of themselves only in speak 
ing to foreigners: see HebREW. 


h The original name Np" is uncertain in deriva- 
-'? 
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tnce and intercourse with God. For, immediately 
after, we read of the Lord's appearance to Abraham 
in human form, attended by two anvels, the minis- 
ters of His wrath against Sodom, of His announce- 
ment of the coming judgiwent to Abraham, and 
acceptance of his intercession for the condemned 
cities. ‘he whole record stands alone in Scripture 
for the simple and familiar intercourse of God with 
him, contrasting strongly with the vaguer and 
more awful descriptions of previous appearances 
(see e. g. xv. 12), and with those of later times 
(Gen. xxviii. 17, xxxii. 30; Ex. iii. 6, &e.). And 
corresponding with this there is a perfect absence 
of all fear on Abraham's part, and a cordial and 
reverent joy, which, more than anything else, recalls 
the time past when “the voice of the Lord God 
was heard, walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day.”’ 

Strangely unworthy of this exalted position as 
the “Friend"’ and intercessor with God, is the 
repetition of the falsehood as to Sarah in the land 
of the Philistines (Gen. xx.). It was the first time 
he had come in contact with that tribe or collection 
of tribes, which stretched along the coast almost to 
the borders of Egypt; a race apparently of lords 
ruling over a conquered population, and another 
example of that series of inmigrations which ap- 
pear to have taken place at this time. It seems, 
from Abraham's excuse for his deceit on this oceca- 
sion, as if there had been the idea in his mind that 
all arims may be used against unbelievers, who, it 
ig assumed, have no “fcar of God,"’ or sense of 
right. If so, the rebuke of Abimelech, by its dig- 
nity and its clear recognition of a God of justice, 
must have put him to manifest shame, and taught 
him that others also were servants of the Lord. 

This period acain, like that of the sojourn in 
Fgypt, was one of growth in power and wealth, as 
the respect of Alimelech and his alarm for ‘the 
future, so natural in the chief of a race of conquer- 
ing invaders, very clearly shows. Abram’s settle- 
ment at Beersheba, on the borders of the desert, 
near the Amalekite plunderers, shows both that he 
needed room, and was alle to protect himself and 
his flocks. 

The birth of Isaac crowns his happiness, and 
fulfills the first great promise of God; and the ex- 
pulsion of Ishmael, painful as it was to him, and 
vindictive as it seems to have been on Sarah's part, 
was yet a step in the education which was to teach 
him to give up all for the one great object. The 
symbolical meaning of the act (drawn out in Gal. 





tion and meaning. Gesenius renders it ‘ nobility,’ 
from the same root as “Sarah ”; Ewald by ° quarrel- 


some ’’ (from the root rITy, in sense of * to fight’). 


The name Sarah, TI, is certainly " princess.” 


@ Tradition still points out the supposed site of this 
appearance of the Lord to Abraham. About a mile 
from Hebron is a beautiful and massive oak, which 
still bears Abraham's name. The residence of the 
patriarch was called “the oaks of Mamre,” errone- 
pusly translated in A. V. " the plain’ of Mamre (Gen. 
xiii. 18, xvili. 1); but it is doubtful whether this js 
the exact spot, since the tradition in the time of Jo 
sephus (B. J. iv. 9, § 7) was attached to a terebinth. 
This tree no longer remains; but there is no doubt 
that it stood within the ancient enclosure, which is 
still called * Abraham’s House.’ A fair was held 
beneath it in the time of Constantine, and it remained 
to the time of Thewosius. (Robinson, ii. 81, ed. 


1856; Staniny, S. § P. p. 143.) 
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iv. 21-31) could not have been wholly unfelt by 
the patriarch himself, so far as it involved the sense 
of the spiritual nature of the promise, and carried 
out the fure-ordained will of God. 

(IV. ) Again for a long period (25 years, Joseph. 
Ant, i. 18, § 2) the history is silent: then cumes 
the final trial and perfection of his faith in the 
conimand to offer up the child of his aftections and 
of God's promise. ‘lhe trial lay, first in the 
preciousness of the sacrifice, and the perplexity in 
which the command involved the fultillment of the 
promise; secondly, in the strangeness of the com- 
mand to violate the human life, of which the sa- 
credness had been enforced by God's special com- 
mand (Gen. ix. 5, 6), as well as by the feelings of 
u father. To these trials he rose superior by faith, 
that “God was able to raise Isaac even from the 
dead”? (Heb. xi. 19), probably through the same 
faith to which our Lord refers, that God had 
promised to be the “ God of Isaac ’’ (Gen. xvii. 19), 
and that he was not “a God of the dead, but of 
the living.’ > 

It is remarkable that, in the blessing given to 
him now, the original spiritual promise is repeated 
for the first time since his earliest call, and in the 
same words then used. But the promise that “in 
his seed all nations should be blessed’? would be 
now understood very differently, and felt to be far 
above the temporal promise, in which, perhaps, at 
first it seemed to be absorbed. It can hardly be 
wrong to refer preéminently to this epoch the de- 
claration, that Abraham “saw the day of Christ 
and was glad *' (John vili. 56). 

The history of Abraham is now all but over, 
though his life was prolonged for nearly 5U years. 
The only other incidents are the death and burial 
of Sarah, the marriage of Isaac with Rebekah, and 
that of Abraham with Keturah. 

The death of Sarah took place at Kirjath Arba, 
i. e« Hebron, s0 that Abraham must have returned 
from Beersheba to his old and more peaceful home. 
In the history of her burial, the most notable 
points are the respect paid to the power and char- 
acter of Abraham, as a mighty prince, and the 
exceeding modesty and courtesy of his demeancr. 
It is sufficiently strikiny that the only inheritance 
of his family in the land of promise should be a 
tomb. The sepulchral cave of Machpelah is now 
sid to be concealed under the Mosque of Hebron 
(see Stanley, S. f 7. p. 101). [Hebroy.] 

The marriage of Isaac, so far as Abraham is 
concerned, marks his utter refusal to ally his son 
with the polluted and condemned blood of the Ca- 
naanites. 

The marriage with Keturah is the strangest and 
most unexpected event recorded in his life, Abra- 
ham having long ago been spoken of as an old man; 
but his youth having been restored before the birth 
of Isaac, must have remained to him, and Isaac's 





b The scene of the sacrifice is, according to our 
present text, and to Josephus, the land of “ Morinh,”’ 


or TIAN, chosen by Jehovah, Ges. (comp. the name 
* Jehovah-Jireh *) The Samaritan Pentateuch has 


* Moreh,” mp - the LXX. render the word here by 


Thy bdmAnv, the phmee used for what is undoubtedly 
’ Moreh ” in xii. 6, whereas in 2 Chr. iii. they render 
"*Moriah” by 'Aywpia: they therefore probably read 
Moreh” also. The fact of the three days’ journey 
from Beersheb. suits Moreh better (ace Stanley’s S. § 
P. p. 261); other consijerations seem in fuvor of Mo 
riah. [(Mogisu.) 
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marriage having taken his son comparatively away, 
may have induced him to seek a wife to be the 
support of his old age. Keturah held a lower rank 
than Sarth, and her children were sent away, lest 
they should dispute the inheritance of Isaac, Abra- 
ham having learnt to do voluntarily in their case 
what Lad been forced upon him in the case of Ish- 
tnael. 

Abraham died at the age of 175 years, and his 
sons, the heir Isaac, and the outeast Ishmael, united 
to lay him in the cave of Machpelah by the side 
of Sarah. 

His descendants were (1) the Israelites; (2) a 
branch of the Arab tribes through Ishmael; (3) 
the “ children of the Kast," of whom the Midian- 
ites were the chief; (4) perhaps (as cognate tribes), 
the nations of Aminon and Moab (sce these names); 
and through their various branches his name is 
known all over Asia. A. B. 

* On Abraham, see particularly Ewald, Geach. 
i. 409-439, 2e Aufl.; Kurtz, Geseh. des A. Buniles, 
2e Aufl., i. 160-215; and Stanley, Lect. on the 
Hist. of the Jewish Church, Part 1, Lect. i, ii. 
The Jewish legends respecting him have been col- 
lected by Beer, Leben Abrahams nach Auffissung 
der jidischen Sage, Leipz. 1859 ; see also Fisen- 
menver’s /ntdecktes Judenthum, A. 

ABRAHAM'S BOSOM. During the Ro- 
man occupation of Judsea, at least, the practice of 
reclining on couches at meals was customary among 
the Jews. As each guest leaned upon his left 
arm, his neighbor next below him would naturally 
be described as lying in his bosom; and such a po- 
sition with respect to the master of the house was 
one of especial honor, and only occupied by his 
nearest friends (John i. 18, xiii. 23). To lie in 
Abraham's bosom, then, was a metaphor in use 
among the Jews to denote a condition after death 
of perfect happiness and rest, and a position of 
friendship and nearness to the great founder of 
their race, when they shall lie down on his right 
hand at the banquet of Paradise, “with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven" 
(Matt. vili. 11). That the expression was in use 
among the Jews is shown by Lightfoot (//or. Leb. 
tn Luc. xvi, 22), who quotes a passage from the 
Talmud (Atddushin, fol. 72), which, according to 
his interpretation, represents Levi as saying in 
refereuce to the death of Rabbi Judah, “to-day he 
dwelleth in Abraham’s bosom.’’ The future bless- 
edness of the just was represented under the figure 
of a banquet, “the banquet of the garden of Eden 
or Paradise.” See Schoettgen, Mor. Heb. in Matt. 
vili. 11. [LAzArus.] W. A. W. 


A’BRAM. [ABRAnA3.]} 
ABRO’NAH (AIQMAY [ passage], from 


“22, to cross over), one of the halting-places of 
the Israelites in the desert, immediately preceding 
Ezion-geber, and therefore, looking to the root, the 
name may possibly retain the trace of a ford across 
the head of the Elanitic Gulf. In the A. V. it is 
given as Ebronah (EBpwya; [Vat. 3eBpwva:] He- 
broni) (Num. xxxiii. 34, 35). G. 
ABRO’NAS (ABpwvds; [Comp. *ApBwvat; 
Ald. "ApBovat: Manbre]), a torrent (xeiuappos), 
apparently near Cilicia (Jud. ii. 24 compared with 
25]: if so, it may possibly be the Nahr Abrain, 
or /brahim, the ancient Adonis, which rises in the 
Lebanon at Afka, and falls into the sea at Jebeil 
(Byblos). It has, however, been conjectured (Mo- 


ABSALOM 


ooo gs: 


xiii. 08) that the word is a cor- 
ruption of “WI2iT T2Y = beyond the river (Eu- 


phrates), which has just before been mentioned; a 
corruption not more inconceivable than many which 
actually exist in the LXX. The A. VY. bas ArR- 
BONAI (Jud. ii. 24). G. 


AB/SALOM (DIS via, Sather of peace: 


’"ABecoaddm: Absalom), third son of David by 
Maachah, daughter of Talinai king of Geshur, a 
Syrian district adjoining the north-eastern frontier 
of the Holy Land near the Lake of Merom. He is 
scarcely mentioned till after David had conimitted 
the great crime which by its consequences embit- 
tered his old age, and then appears as the instru- 
ment by whom was fulfilled God's threat against the 
sinful king, that “evil should be raised up against 
him out of his own house, and that his neichbor 
should lie with his wives in the sight of the sun.” 
In the latter part of David's reign, polygamy bore ita 
ordinary fruits. Not only is his sin in the case of 
Bathsheba traceable to it, since it naturally sugvests 
the unlimited indulgence of the passions, but it also 
brought about the punishment of that sin, by rais- 
ing up Jealousies aud conflicting claims between the 
sons of diferent mothers, each apparently living 
with a separate house and establishment (2 Sam. 
xiii. 8, xiv. 24; cf. 1 K. vii. 8, &c.). Absalom 
had a sister ‘Tamar, who was violated by her half- 
brother Amnon, David's eldest son by Ahinoam, 
the Jezreelitess. The king, though indignant at so 
great a crime, would not punish Amnon because he 
was his dirst-born, as we learn from the words xa 
oun éAurnce 7d TrveDLa 'Auyoy TOU viov avTOD, 
é7t Hydra avrdv, St1 mpwrdrokos avrou hy, Which 
are found in the LXX. (2 Sam. xiii. 21), though 
wanting in the Hebrew. The natural avenger of 
such an outrage would be Tamar's full brother Ab- 
salom, Just as the sons of Jacob took bloody ven- 
veance for their sister Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.). He 
brooded over the wrong for two years, and then in- 
vited all the princes to a sheep-shearing feast at his 
estate in Raal-hazor, possibly an old Canaanitish 
sanctuary (as we infer from the prefix Baal), on the 
borders of Ephraim and Benjamin. Here he or- 
dered his servants to murder Amnon, and then fled 
for safety to his father-in-aw’s court at Geshur, 
where he remained for three years. David was over- 
whelmed by this accumulation of family sorrows, 
thus completed by separation from his favorite 
son, whom he thought it impossible to pardon or 
recall. But he was brought back by an artifice of 
Joab, who sent a woman of Tekoah (afterwards 
known as the birthplace of the prephet Amos) to en- 
treat the king's interference in a suppcsititious case 
similar to Absalom's. Having persuaded David to 
prevent the avenger of blood from pursuing a young 
man, who, she said, had slain his brother, she 
adroitly applied his assent to the recall of Absalom, 
and urged him, as he had thus yielded the general 
principle, to “fetch home his banished.’? David 
did so, but would not see Absalom for two more 
years, though he allowed him to live in Jerusalem. 
At last wearied with delay, perceiving that his 
triumph was only half complete, and that his ex- 
clusion from court interfered with the ambitious 
schemes which he was forming, fancying too that 
sufficient exertions were not made in his favor, the 
impetuous young man sent his servants to burn a 
field of corn near his own, belonging to Joab, thus 
doing as Samson had done (Judg. xv. 4). There- 


vers, Bonner Zeils. 


ABSALOM 


upon Joab, probably dreading some further outrage 
from his violence, brought him to his father, from 
whom he received the kiss of reconciliation. 
gilum now beyan at once to prepare for rebellion, 
urred to it partly by his own restless wickedness, 
partly perhaps by the fear lest Bathsheba’s child 


Ab- 


“at once. 
shoul.) supplant him in the succession, to which he} 
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lem (xix. 10), and lingering there far lounger than was 
expedient, Absalom crossed the Jordan to attack his 
father, who by this time had rallied round him a 
considerable force, whereas had Alithophel's advice 
been followed, he would probably have been crushed 
A decisive battle was fought in Gilead, 
in the wood of Ephraim, so called, according to 


would feel himself entitled as of royal birth on his | Gerlach (Comm. in loco), from the great defeat of 


mother’s side as well as his father’s, and as being 
now David's eldest surviving son, since we may in- 
fer that the second son Chileab was dead, from no 
mention being made of him after 2 Sain. iii. 3. It 
is harder to accuunt for his temporary success, and 

2 imminent danger which befell so powerful a gov- 
ernment as his father's. The sin with Bathsheba 
had protably weakened David's moral and religious 
hold upon the people; and as he grew older he may 
have become less attentive to individual complaints, 
and that persdnal administration of justice which 
was one of an eastern kin’s chief duties. For Ab- 
salom tried to supplant his father by courting pop- 
ularity, standing in the gate, conversing with ever) 
suitor, lamenting the difticulty which he would find 
in getting a hearing, “ putting forth his hand and 
kissing any man who came nigh to do him obei- 
sance."’ He also maintained a splendid retinue 
(xv. 1), and was admired for his personal beaut 
and the luxuriant growth of his hair, on grounds 
similar to those which had made Saul acceptable 
(1 Sam. x. 23). It is probable, too, that the great 
tribe of Judah had taken some offense at. David's 
government, perhaps from finding themselves com- 
pletely merged in one united Israel; and that they 
hoped secretly for preéminence under the less wise 
and liberal rule of his son. Thus Absalom selects 
Hfebron, the old capital of Judah (now supplanted 
by Jerusalem), as the scene of the outbreak; Amasa 
his chief captain, and Ahithophel of Giloh his prin- 


cipal counsellor, are both of Judah, and after the | 
rebellion was crushed we sec signs of ill-feeling | 


between Judah and the other tribes (xix. 41). Bul 
whatever the causes may have been, Absalon 


raised the standard of revolt at Hebron after forti 


years, as we now read in 2 Sam. xv. 7, which it 
seems better to consider a false reading for fou) 
(the number actually given by Josephus), than to 
interpret of the fortieth year of David's reign (sve 
Gerlach, ia loco, and Ewald, Geschichte, iii. 217) 
The revolt was at first completely successful; David 
fled from his capital over the Jordan to Mahanain 
in Gilead, where Jacob had seen the « ‘Iwo Iosts° 
of the anvelic vision, and where Abner had rallied 
the Israelites round Saul’s dynasty in the person of 
the unfortunate [shbosheth. Absalom occupied Je 
rusalein, and by the advice of Ahithophel, who sav 
that for such an unnatural rebellion war to the 
knife was the best security, took possession of 
David's harem, in which he had left ten concubines. 
This was considered to imply a formal assumption 


of all his father’s royal rivhts (cf. the conduct of | 
Adonijah, 1 K. ii. 13 ff, and of Smerdis the Ma. | 
gian, Herod. iii. 68), and was also a fulfillment of | 


Nathan's prophecy (2 Sam. xii. 11). But David 
had left friends who watched over his interests. 
The vigorous counsels of Ahithophel were afterwards 
rejected through the crafty advice of Hushai, who 
insinuated himself into Absaiom's confidence to 
work his ruin, and Ahithophel himself, seeing his 
ambitious hopes frustrated, and another preferred 
by the man for whose sake he had turned traitor, 
went hom? to Giloh and committed suicide. At 
last, after being solemnly anointed king at Jerusa- 
2 


the Kphraimites Judg. Xi. q ), or pe rh Lps from 


the connection of Iphi iim with the trans-Jordanic 


half-tribe of Manasseh (Stanley, S md PB, p. 
d23). Here Absalom’'s forces were tot uly defeated, 
and as he himself was escaping, his long hair was 
entangled in the branches of a terebinth, where he 
was left hanging while the mule on which he was 
riding ran away from under him. Ilere he was 
dispatched by Joab, in spite of the prohibition of 
David, who, loving him to the last, had desired that 


his life might be spared, and when he heard of his 
death, lamented over him in the patnetic words, 
() my son Abs tlom! would God fl had hed jor 
thee / ) Abs uo i, My son, He 


buried in a great pit in the forest, and the con- 


was 
querors threw stones 
of bitter hostility The sacred 
historian contrasts this dishonored burial with the 


over his crave, an old proof 
(Josh. Vil. 2h 4 


tomb which ( bsalom had I ised in the King’s ditle 
comp. Gen. xiv. 17) for the three sons whom he 
had lost (comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18, with xiv. 27), and 
where he probably had intended that his own re- 
mains should be laid. Josephus (Andé. vii. 10, § 3) 


mentions the pillar of Absalom as situate 2 stadia 










from Jerusalem. An existing monument in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat just outside Jerusalem bears 
the name of the Tomb of Absalom: but the lonizc 
pillars which surround its base show that it belongs 
to a much later period, even if it be a tomb at all 
tee Sy Pe 
. ae Bet Pt ssh a te 
rs “age | fen : 
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See eS 


The so-called Tomb of Absalom. 


ABSALOM (ABecodAwpos: [Comp. Alex. 
"AvdAwpos, and so Sin. 1 M. xiii.:] Adselomus, 





a* The same custom of heaping up stones as a 
mark of detestation and ignominy over the graves of 
perpetrators of crimes, ia still observed in the lands 
of the Bible. For illustrations of this, see Thomson’s 
Land and Book, ti. 234, and Bonar's Mission of Ew 
quiry to the Jews, p. 318. H. 
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Absalumus), the father of Mattathias (1 Macc. xi. | whole sea-board of Palestine — which is formed by 
70) and Jonathan (1 Macc. xiii. 11). the bold promontory of Carmel on the opposite side. 
B. F. W. [This bay, though spacious (the distance from Accho 

ABSALON (‘ABeooaddp: Abesctlum), An to Carmel being about 8 miles), is shallow and ex- 
ambassudor with John trum the Jews to Lysias, posed, and bence Accho itself does not at all times 
chief governor of Cwle-Syria and Vhenice (2 offer safe harborage; on the upposite side of the 
Macc. xi. 17). W. A. W. bay, however, the roadstead of // s/f, immediately 
ABU’BUS (ABouBos: Abebus). Father of under Carmel, supplies this deficiency. - Inland the 
Ptolemeus, who was captain of the plain of Jericho, hills, which from ‘Tyre southwards press close upon 


and son-in-law to Simon Maccabawus (1 Mace. xvi. | the sea-shore, eradually recede, leaving in the imme- 
11, 15) W.A.W diate neighborhood of Accho a plain of remarkable 


fertility about six miles broad, and watered by the 
* ABYSS. [Drer, THE.] Hi. small river Belus (MWahr Naman), which discharves 
AC’ATAN (Akardy: Eccetan). HAKKATAN | itself into the sea close under the walls of the 
(1 Hsdr. viii. 38). W. A.W. |town. To the S. E. the still receding heights 
AC’CAD (TEN [ fortress according to Viirst]: atlord access to the interior in the direction of Sep- 
"Apydd: Achad) a of the cities in the land of ;phoris. Accho, thus favorably placed in command 
Pxa®: : : or ae (ot the approaches from the north, both by sea and 
Shinar — the others being Babel, Krech, and Cal- Leuib: lee lors Gudtle terincl dhe Bebe Ok Lala: 
neh — which were the beginning of Nimrod's king- : Juey ; 


dom (Gen. x. 10). A great many conjectures have oe fies: Givin Ge Canaancaione Vik. tales 
been formed as to its identification: — 1. Following ae ! 


, Bake ae Accho fell to the lot of Asher, but was never 
he A | of the oe ee re oe wrested frum its original inhabitants (Judg. i. 31); 
Meee a eee eee ee ee eee Tn and lende: it. 1s: reckoned among the cities of 
sian part. of Sittacene beyond the Tigris, has been Phwnicia (Strab. ii. 134; Plin. ve 172 Pol v 

oa as ie )? e ; Sp ie re s « ° ° ¢ q . e 4 ° ° 
put: forward (Bochart, Phat Welle. But is ‘a 15). No further mention is made of it in the 
too far east. 2. Sacada, a town stated by Ptolemy 


to have stood at the junction of the Lycus ((ireat Lo History, sata ues as ral have dads 
Jab with: Oie Vista, below Nineveh: (lederecin much tuportance until after the dismemberment 
amb ES, . 9 


Witter), S.A district + north: of Habiylon ® called of the Macedonian empire, when its proximity to 
Ankh ; (Knobel, nee ae 108). 4s And -_ | the frontier of Syria made it an object of frequent 
hips in fhe absenee of RL of the name this contention. Along with the rest of Vhinicia it 
he tha rate show of Saneiine sn the fiver. Ni eS fell to the lot of Fgypt. and was named Ptolemais, 
: - < a Py Bs ry 9 be) Red > + ° : : , 2 
bis, a city on the Ahabeur river still retaining ita |2ter, one of the Ptolemies, probably Soter, who 
aame:(N iii), and situated ab-the Ne E. ps art. of could not have failed to see its importance to his 
Mexo cae akaut 150 miles eat of Orfia and | @OMinions in a military point of view. In the 
mi cee cheer ‘and Nineveh. We have the tes. | Wa" that ensued between Syria and Eyypt, it was 
R, 4 : 7 2 : : , ’ » ft) 
timony of Jerome (Gromasticon, Achnd), that it taken by Antiochu s the Great (Ptol. v. 62), and 
ene sac. . attached to his kingdom. When the Maccabees 
was the belief of the Jews of his day (//ebrat dicunt) na ie : 
thst Nisiewas Aeculeca belief confined by the established themselves in) Judaa, it became the 


2 a hase of operations against them. Sinon drove his 
renderinys of the Targums of Jerusalem and Pseu- : a as : ; 
> S enemies back within its walls, but did not take it 


do-jonathan (J*2°7°3), and of Ephraem Syrus;/(1 Macc. v. 22). Subsequently, when Alexander 
Balas set up his claim to the Syrian throne, be 
could offer no more tempting bait to secure the o 
: ; . te ¢peration of Jonathan than the possession of Ptok+ 
word given in the carly Peshito version <2), and | mais and its district (1 Macc. x. 39). (In the decay 
also occurring in three MSS. of the Onomasticon | of the Syrian power it was one of the few cities 
of Jerome. (See the note to “Achad” in the|of Judawa which established its independence. AT 
edition of Jerome, Ven. 1767, vol. iii. p. 127.) exander Janneus attacked it without success. 

The theory deduced by Rawlinson from the latest | Cleopatra, whom he had summoned to his assist- 
Assyrian researches is, that “Akkad"’ was the |ance, took it, and transferred it, with her daughter 
name of the “great primitive Hamite race who in- | Selene, to the Syrian monarchy: under her rule it 
habited Babylonia from the earliest time,’ who | was besieged and taken by Tigranes (Joseph. Ant. 
originated the arts and sciences, and whose languave | xili. 12, § 2; 13, § 2; 16, § 4). Ultimately it 
was “the great parent stock from which the trunk | passed into the hands of the Romans, who con- 
stream of the Semitic tongues sprang.” “In the |structed a military road along the coast, from 
inscriptions of Sargon the name of Akkad is ap- | Berytus to Sepphoris, passing through it, and ele- 
plied to the Armenian mountains instead of the | vated it to the rank of a colony, with the title 
vernacular title of Ararat.” (Rawlinson, in /ecod- | Colonia Claudit Cwsaris (Plin. v. 17). The only 
otus, i. 319, note.) The name of the city is be-| notice of it in the N. T. is in connection with St. 
lieved to have been discovered in the inscriptions | Paul's passage from Tyre to Cwsarea (Acts xxi. 7). 
under the form HKinzi Akkad (ibid. p. 447). G. | Few reinains of antiquity are to be found in the 


and also by the fact that the ancient name of Ni- 
sibis was Acar (Rosenmiiller, ii. 24), which is the 


, : modem town. ‘The original name has alone sur- 
a ein enon] vived all the changes to which the place has been 
AC’CHO (129, hot sand (?): “Axxw, “Akn, | exposed. W. L. B. 


Strabo; the PToLEMats of the Maccabees and N. AC’COS CAxnds; [Alex. Axyws, Field:] Ja- 
T.), now called Acca, or more usually by Europeans, cob), father of John and grandfather of Eupolemus 


Saint Jean d Acre, the most important sea-port | the ambassador from Judas Maccabe-us to Rome (1 
town on the Syrian coast, about 30 miles S. of | \jace. viii. 17). 


Tyre. It was situated on a slightly projecting ; 
headland, at the northern extremity of that spacious AC’COZ. [Koz.] 
hay —the only inlet of any importance along the| ACEL’DAMA (‘AxneASaud; Lachm. [and 


ACELDAMA 
{Yech.] ({Sin.] B) "AxeAdapdy: Huceldame); yoo- 
ploy aluaros, “the field of blood; " (Chald. 7]77 


ND"T), the name given by the Jews of Jerusalem 
to a “field” (yeplov) near Jerusalem purchased 
by Judas with the money which he received for the 
betrayal of Christ, and so called from his violent 
death therein (Acts i. 19). This is at variance 
with the account of St. Matthew (xxvii. 8), accord- 
ing to which the “field of blood”’ (aypds aiuaros) 
was purchased by the Priests with the 30 pieces of 
silver after they had been cast down by Judas, as a 
burial-place for strangers, the locality being well 
known at the time as “the field of the Potter,’ « 
(roy aypdy Tov Kepauéws). See Alford's notes to 
Actsi. ly. And accordingly ecclesiastical tradition 
appears from the earliest times to have puinted out 
two distinct (thouvh not unvarying) spots as re- 
ferred to in the two accounts. In Jerome's time 
(Onom., Acheldunat) the “ager sanguinis’’ was 
shown “ad australem ” plagam montis Sion.’ Ar- 
cultus (p. 4) saw the “larve fiy-tree where Judas 
hanged himself,” certainly in a ditferent place from 
that of the “small field (Aceldama) where the 
bodies of pilzrims were buried" (p. 5). Saewulf 
(p. 42) was shown Aceldama “ next’ to Getliseimn- 
ane, “at the foot of Olivet, near the sepulchres 
of Simeon and Joseph” (Jacob and Zacharias). 
In the + Citez de Jherusalem’’ (Rob. ii. 560) the 
place of the suicide of Judas was shown as a stone 
arch, apparently inside the city, and giving its 
name to a street. Sir John Maundeville (p. 179) 
found the “edler-tree'’ of Judas “fast by" the 
“image of Absalom;” but the Aceldama ‘on the 
other side of Mount Sion towards the south." 
Maundrell's account (p. 468-9) agrees with this, 
and go does the larye map of Schultz, on which 
both sites are marked. The Aceldamia still retains 
its ancient position, but the tree of Judas has been 
transferred to the “ Hill of Evil Counsel (Stanley, 
S. f P. pp. 105, 186; and Barelay’s Map, 1857, 
and “Cily,"’ &c. pp. 75, 208). 

The * field of blood” is now shown on the steep 
southern face of the valley or ravine of Hinnom, 
near its eastern end; on a narrow plateau (Nalz- 
mann, Atle, p. 22), more than half way up the 
hill-side. Its modern name is Auk edatunm. It 
is separated by no enclosure; a few venerable olive- 
trees (see Salzmann’s photograph, “Champ du 
siny*’) occupy part of it, and the rest is covered by 
a ruined square editice — half built, half excavated 
—which, perhaps originally a church (Pauli, in 
Ritter, P.d. p. 464), was in Maundrell's time (p. 
468) in use as a charnel-house, and which the latest 
eonjectures (Schultz, Williams, and Barclay, p. 207) 
propose to identify with the tomb of Ananus (Joseph. 
B. J. v. 12, § 2). It was believed in the middle 
ages that the soil of this place had the power of very 
rapidly consuming bodies buried in it (Sandys, p. 
187), and in consejuence either of this or of the 
sanctity of the spot, great quantities of the earth 
were taken away; amongst others by the Pisan Cru- 


a The prophccy referred to by St. Matthew, Zecha- 
rish (not Jeremish) xi. 12, 13, does not in the present 
state of the Hebrew text agree with the quotation of 
the Evangelist. The Syriac Version omits the name 
altogether. 

& Eusebius, from whom Jerome translated, has here 
év Bopeiocs. This may be a clerical error, or it may 
adi anotuer to the many instances existing of the 
thange of a traditional site to meet circumstances. 
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saders in 1218 for their Cumpo Santo at Pisa, and 
by the Empress Helena for that at Rome (Kob. i. 
355; Kaumer, p. 270). Besides the charnel-house 
above mentioned, there are several large hollows in, 
the ground in this immediate neiyvhborhoed which 
may have been caused by such excavations. The 
formation of the hill is cretaceous, and it is well 
known that chalk is always ftivorable to the rapid 
decay of animal matter. ‘The assertion (Krafft, p. 
193; Ritter, Pal. p. 463) that a pottery still exists 
near this spot dues uot seem to be borne out by 
other testimony.°¢ G. 

* There are other views on some of the pvints 
embraced in this article, which deserve to be men- 
tioned. The contradiction said to exist between 
Matt. xxvii. 8 and Acts i. 19 is justly qualitied 
in the Concise Lictiunary as “apparent,”’ and 
hence not necessarily actual. The ditticulty turns 
wholly upon a single word, namely, é«rnjcaro, 
in Acts i. 18; and that being susceptible of a two- 
fuld sense, we are at liberty certainly to cluose 
the one which agrees with Matthew's statement, 
instead of the one conflicting with it. Many un- 
derstand @erhoaro in Acts as having a lliphil or 
causative sense, as Greek verbs, especially in the 
middle voice, often have (Win. NL 7. Gr. § 38, 33 
Seheuerl. Syntaz, p. 248). With this meaning, 
Luke in the Acts (or Peter, since it may be the 
latter's remark,) states that Judas by his treachery 
wave occasion for the purchase of “the potter's 
field *?; and that is precisely what Matthew states 
in saying that the priests purchased the field, since 
they did it with the money furnished to them by 
the traitor. In like manner we read in the Gos- 
pels that Jesus when crucified was put to death by 
the Roman soldiers; but in Acts v. 30, Peter says 
to the members of the Jewish Council: — “© Whom 
(Jesus) ye slew, hanging on a tree’’:4 which all 
accept as meaning that the Jewish rulers were the 
means of procuring the Saviour's death. For other 
examples of this causative sense of verbs, comp. 
Matt. it. 16, xxvii. 60; John iv. 1; Acts vii. 21, 
xvi. 25; 1 Cor. vii. 16; 1 ‘Tim. iv. 16, ete. As 
explaining, perhaps, why Peter chose this concise 
mode of expression, I‘ritzsche’s remark may be 
quoted: —'The man (a sert of acenda trrisw) 
thought to enrich himself by his crime, but only 
vot by it a tield where blood was paid for blood 
(Avang. Matt. p. 799). Many of the best critics, 
as) Kuinoel, Olshausen, Tholuck (1S. notes), 
Librard (IWessensch. “Avitik, p. 543), Baumgarten, 
(Apostelyesch. p. 31), Lange (Aibelicerk, i. 409), 
Lechler (Ver Apost. Gesch. p. 14), Robinson (/ar- 
mony, p. 227), Andrews (Life of our Lord, p. 
511), and others, adopt this explanation. 

It does not affect the accuracy of Matthew or 
Luke whether “the field of blood’’ which they 
mention was the present Aceldama or not; for they 
affirm nothing as to its position beyond implying 
that it was a “potter's field ’’ near Jerusalem. 


c ® Krafft’s statement is ( Topographie Jerusalems, p. 
193) that he saw people cutting or digging up clay 
there (Evde stechen), and not that they worked it up 
on the ground. Schultz, the Prussian consul (Jerusa- 
lem, eine Vorlesuns, p. 39), and Porter ((iiant Cities, p. 
147), speak of a bed of clay in that place. See, also, 
Williams's Holy City, i. 495. There is a pottery at 
Jerusalem at present, for which the clay is obtained 
from the hill over the valley of Hinnom. H. 

d ¢The A. V. strangely misrepresenta the Greek 
here, as if the putting to death of Jesus was prior te 
the crucifixion. u 
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Nor does the existence of traditions which point, 
gut different spots as “the field,” prove that the! 
first Christians recognized two ditlerent accounts, é. 
¢. a contradiction in the statements of Matthew and 
Luke; for the variant traditions are net old enough 
(that of Arculf A.p. 700) to be traced to any such 
pource. Yet it is not impossible that the potter's 
feld which the Jews purchased may actually be the 
present Aceldama, which overlooks the valley of 
Hinnom. ‘The receptacles for the dead which ap- 
pear in the rocks in that quarter show that the | 





ancient Jews were accustomed to bury there. eee Be : ; 
‘ : ixvi. 5 (TLR. but here "Agias is the true reading]; 


It is usually assumed that Judas came to his 
miserable end on the very field which had been 
bought with his 30 pieces of silver. It was fora 
twofold reason, says Lightfoot (//or. J/ebr. p. 690), 
that the field was called Aceldama; first, because, 
as stated in Matt. xxvii. 7, it had been bought with 
the price of blood; and, secondly, because it was 
sprinkled with the man’s blood who took that price. 
Such congruities often mark the retributions of 
guilt. Yet it should Le noted that Luke does not 
say in so many words that .ludas «fell headlong 
and burst asunder "' 
“ reward of iniquity '’; but may mean that the field 
was called Aceldama because the fact of the trai- 
tor’s bloody end, whether it occurred in one place 
or another, was so notorious (yywaordy eyévero-.- 
wore xAnOjvar)- In either case there is no incon- 
sistency between the two reasons assigned by Mat- 
thew and Luke for the appellation: the field could 
be called Aceldama with a double emphasis, both 
because it was “the price of blued,’ and because 
the guilty man’s blood was shed there by his own 
hand. 

Kurther, the giving of the 39 pieces of silver, 
‘the price of him that was valued,"’ for the “ pot- 
ter's field,” fulfilled an O. ‘I. prophecy. But why 
the evangelist (Matt. xxvii. 9) should refer this 
prophecy to Jeremiah, and not Zechariah (Zech. 
xi. 12, 13), in whom the words are found, is a 
question not easy to answer. Possibly as the Jews 
(according to the Talmudic order) placed Jeremiah 
at the head of the prophets, his name is cited 
merely as a general title of the prophetic writings. 
See Davidson's Bibl. Criticism, i. 330. Dr. E. 
Robinson (/farmony, p. 227) agrees with those who 
think 3:4 rod mpopjrov may be the true reading, 
but certainly against the external testimony. The 
view of Hengstenberg is that though Zechariah's 
prophecy was directly Messianic and that of Jere- 
miah ante-Messianic and national, yet they both 
really prophesy one truth (namely, that the people: 
who spurn God's mercies, be they his prophets and 
their warnings or Christ and hia Gospel, shall be 
themselves spurned); and hence Matthew in effect 
quotes them both, but names Jeremiah only because 
he was better known, and because Zechariah incor- 
porates the older prophecy with his own 80 as to give 
to the latter the effect of a previous fulfillment as a 
pledve for the future: the common truth taught 
in the two passages, and the part of the potter” 
80 conspicuous in them, being supposed sufticient to 
adinonish the reader of this relation of the proph- 
ecies to each other. See his Christology of the O. 
T. ii. 187 ff, § 9 (Keith's trans.). So tree a critic 
as Grotius (Annoft. ad luc.) takes nearly the same 
view: —“Cum autem hoe dictum Jeremix per 
Zach. repetitum hic recitat Matt., simul ostendit 
‘acite, eas porns imminere Judwis, quas itidem 
prophete olim sui temporis hominibus  pradix- 
erant.””. For other opinions, which may Le thought, 


ii. 7, 8). 


on the field purchased with his ; 


ACHAN 


however, ‘o illustrate rather than solve the diff. 
culty, see Dr. Schatt's edition of Lange's Conaen- 
tary, i. 305. H. 


ACHA‘'A (Ayata) signifies in the N. T.a 
Roman province, which included the whole of the 
Peloponnesus and the greater part of Hellas proper, 
with the adjacent islands. ‘This province, with 
that of Macedonia, comprehended the whole of 
Greece: hence Achaia and Macedonia are frequently 
mentioned together in the N. ‘T. to indicate all 
Gireece (Acts xviii, 12, 27, xix. 21; Rom. xv. 26, 


1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor. i. 1, ix. 2, xi. 10; 1 Thess. 
A narrow slip of country upon the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus was originally called 
Achaia, the cities of which were contederated in 
an ancient League, which was renewed in 18.c. 280 
for the purpose of resisting the Macedonians. This 
League subsequently included several of the other 
Grecian states, and became the most powerful po- 
litical hody in Greece; and hence it wag natural for 


ithe Romans to apply the name of Achaia to the 


Peloponnesus and the south of Greece, when they 
took Corinth and destroyed the League in nec. 146. 
(Kadota: 5€ ovw 'EAAGSos GAA’ ‘Ayaias 7,yepova 
of ‘Pwuaio, S:dtt exetpwoavto “EAAnvas 80 
"Axaiwy téTe Tov ‘EAAnvixod mpoeatnKdtwy, 
Paus. vil. 16,§ 10). Whether the Roman province 
of Achaia was established immediately aiter the 
conquest of the League, or not till a later period. 
need not be discussed here (see Vict. of Geogr. i. 
17). In the division of the provinces by Augus- 
tus between the emperor and the senate in b.c. 
27, Achaia was one of the provinces assigned to the 
senate, and was governed by a preconsul (Strab. 
xvii. p. 840; Dion. Cass. lili. 12). ‘Tiberius in the 
second year of his reign (A.p. 16) took it away 
from the senate, and made it an imperial province 
woverned by a procurator (lac. Ann. i. 76); but 
Claudius restored it to the senate (Suet. Clirud, 24). 
This was its condition when Paul was brought be- 
fore Gallio, who is therefore (Acts xviii. 12) cor- 
rectly called the “preconsul’’ (av@vmraros) of 
Achaia, which is translated in the A. V. «deputy "’ 
of Achaia. [lor the relation of Achaia to Hellas, 
see GREECE, ad fin. ] 


ACHA/ICUS (Ayaixds), name of a Chris- 
tian (1 Cor. xvi. 17, subscription No. 25). 

A’CHAN (V2, troubler ; written aw inl 
Chr. ii. 7: "Ayay or "Ayap: Achan or Achar), an 
Israelite of the tribe of Judah, who, when Jericho 
and all that it contained were accursed and devoted 
to destruction, secreted a portion of the spoil in his 
tent. For this sin Jehovah punished Isracl by 
their defeat in their attack upon Ai. When Achan 
confessed his guilt, and the Looty was discovered, 
he was stoned to death with his whole family by 
the people, in a valley situated between Ai and 
Jericho, and their remains, together with his prop- 
erty, were burnt. Irom this event the valley re- 
ceived the name of Achor (i. e. trouble) [ACHOR}. 
From the similarity of the name Achan to Achar, 
Joshua said to Achan, “ Why hast thou troubled 
us? the Lord shall trouble thee this day ’’ (Josh. 
vii.) In order to account for the terrible ven- 
geance executed upon the family ot Achan, it is 
quite unnecessary to resort to the hypothesis that 
they were accomplices in his act of military insub- 
ordination. The sanguinary severity of Oriental 
nations, from which the Jewish peuple were by no 


ACHAR 


means free, has in all aves involved the children in 
she punishment of the father. R. W. B. 
* The name occurs Josh. vii. 1, 18, 19, 20, 24, 
A’CHAR (N32: "Axdp: clchur). A varia 
tion of the name of Achan which seems to have 
arisen from the play upon it given in 1 Chr. ii. 7, 


“ Achar, the troubler (IDV ‘écér) of Israel.” 
W. A. W. 


ACH’BOR (Mad [mouse] : "AxoBip [also 


"AxwBdp, "AnyxoBxp]: Achobor). 1. Father of 
Baal-hanan, king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39; 1 
Chr. i. 49). 

2. Son of Michaiah, a contemporary of Josiah 
(2 K. xxii. 12, 14; Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12), called 
Abdon in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. 

A’CHAZ (“Aya¢: Achaz). AHAz, king of 
Judah (Matt. i. 9). W. A. W. 

ACHIACH’ARUS (Axyidyapos, [FA. and 
Sin.] Axe:xapos, [Axeraxapos, Axetap, etc.]), 
te PUES YS = Postumus: Achicharus). 
Chief minister, “cupbearer, and keeper of the sig- 
net, and steward, and overseer of the accounta”’ at 
the court of Sarehedonus or Esarhaddon, king of 
Nineveh, in the Apocryphal story of Tobit (‘Tob. i. 
21, 22, ii. 10, xiv. 10). He was nephew to Tobit, 
being the son of his brother Anael, and supported 
him in his blindness till he left Nineveh. From 
the occurrence of the name of Aman in xiv. 10, it 
has been conjectured that Achiacharus is but the 
Jewish name for Mordecai, whose history sugested 
some points which the author of the book of ‘Tobit 
worked up intu his narrative; but there is no rea- 
son to have recourse to such a supposition, as the 
discrepancies are much more strongly marked than 
the resemblances. W. A. W. 

ACHI’AS (Achias). Son of Phinees; high- 
priest and provenitor of [Esdras (2 Esdr. i. 2), but 
omitted both in the genealogies of Ezra and 1 Es- 
dras. He is probably confounded with Ahijah, the 
son of Ahitub and grandson of li. W. A. W. 


A’CHIM (Ayeiu, Matt. i. 14), son of Sadoe, 
and father of Eliud, in our Lord's genealogy; the 
fifth in succession before Joseph the husband of 
Mary. The Hebrew form of the name would be 
T2., Jachin (Gen. xvi. 10; 1 Chr. xxiv. 17), 
which in the latter place the LXX. render "Ayu, 
(Rom. ed.], or "Axeiu [Vat.; Alex. layed, Comp. 
laxelu, Ald. ’Ayiy]. It is a short form of Je- 
hoiachin, the Lord will estublish. The name, per- 
haps, indicates him as successor to Jehoiachin's 
throne, and expresses his parents’ faith that God 
would, in due time, establish the kingdom of Da- 
vid, according to the promise in Is. ix. 7 (6 in the 
Heb. Bib.) and elsewhere. A. C. H. 


A’CHIOR (Ayidp, i. e. TANTS, the 
brother of light ; comp. Num. xxxiv. 27: Achior : 
tonfounded with "Axidyapos, Tob. xi. 18), a gen- 
wal of the Ammonites in the army of Holofernes, 
who is afterwards represented as becoming a prose- 
lyte to Judaism (Jud. v., vi., xiv.). B. F. W. 

A’CHISH (WDM: "AYXoOUs; [Alex. in 1 K. 
Ayxis; Comp. *Axyis, in 1 K. 'Ayls:] Achis), 
a Philistine king at Gath, son of Maoch, who in 
the title to the 34th Psalm is called Abimelech 


(possibly corrupted from T]5% WN). David 
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twice found a refuce with him when he fled from 
Saul. On the first occasion, being recoznized by 
the servants of Achish as one celebrated for his 
victories over the Philistines, he was alarmed for 
his safety, and feigned madneas (1 Sam. xxi. L- 
13), [Davip.] From Achish he fled to the cave 
of Adullam. Qn the second occasion, David He 
to Achish with 600 men (1 Sam. xxvii. 2), and 
remained at Gath a year and four months. 
Whether the Achish [son of Maachah] to whom 
Shimei went in disobedience to the commands of 
Solomon (1 K. ii. [39,] 40), be the same person is 
uncertain. R. W. B. 
*In the title of the 34th Psalm, Abimelech 
(which see) may be the royal title, and Achish in 
the history the personal name, as Hengstenberg 
De Wette, Lengerke remark. Fiirst’ (d//anudlicd. 8. 
v.) regards Achish as Philistian and probably = 
serpen-charmer, The name occurs also 1 Sam. 
xxvii. d-12, xxviii. 1, 2, xxix. 2-9. H. 
ACHI’TOB CAyiTwB [Vat. -xei-}: Achi- 
fob). Aureus, the high-priest (1 Esdr. viii. 2; 2 
I'sdr. i. 1), in the genealogy of Esdras. 
W. A. W. 
ACH’METHA. [Ecnarana.] 


A’CHOR, VALLEY OF, (1)3) 73y: 
[pdpayE "Axdp,] “Euexaydp; ([Hos. xoads 
‘Axywp: vullis}: Achor) = willey of trouble, ac- 
cording to the etymology of the text; the spot at 
which Achan, the “troubler of Israel,’ was stoned 
(Josh. vii. 24, 26). On the N. boundary of Judah 
(xv. 7; also Is. Ixy. 10; Hos. ii. 15). It was 
known in the time of Jerome (Qnom. s. v.), who 
describes it as north of Jericho; but this is at vari- 
anee with the course of the boundary in Joshua 
(Keil’s Joshua, p. 131). Gz. 

* No trace of the name is found any longer. 
Yet Achor “ was situated at all events near Gilgal 
and the West-Jordan heiehts"’ (Knobel, ./osua, p. 
116). It is a valley « that runs up from Gilgal to- 
ward Bethel” (‘Thomson’s Land and Bovk, ii. 
185). The prophet’s allusion in Hos. ii. 15 is not 
so much to the place as to the meaning of the 
name. “And [ will vive her..... the valley of 
Achor for a door of hope,” t. e. through “ trouble,” 
through atHiction and discipline, God will prepare 
His people for greater blessings than they would 
otherwise be titted to have bestowed on them. H. 


ACH’SA (TDD): ‘Acyd; Alex. Ayoa; 
[Comp. 'O&Fd:] Ackst). Daughter of Caleb, or 
Chelubai, the son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 49).4 
[CALER. ] W. A. W. 


ACH’SAH (TODD [anklet}: "Aoxd; [Alex. 
Comp. in Josh., Axoa : Axa), daughter of Caleb. 
the son of Jephunneh, the Kenezite. Her father 
promised her in marriage to whoever should take 
Debir, the ancient name of which (according to the 
analogy of Kirgaru-ARBA, the ancient name of 
Hebron) was Kirjath-Sepher (or as in Josh. xv. 49, 
KIKJATH-SANNA), the city of the book. Othniel, 
her father’s vounger brother, took the city, and ac- 
cordingly received the hand of Achsah as his re- 
ward. Caleb at his daughter's request added to 
her dowry the upper and lower springs, which she 
had pleaded for as peculiarly suitable to her inher- 
itance in a south country (Josh. xv. 15-19. See 





a * Achsa is merely an incorrect form which in mod- 


ern editions of A. V. has been substituted for Achsah, 


the reading of the first and other early editions. A. 
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Stanley's S. f P. p. 161). [Guttorn.] The: 


story is reptated in Judg. i. 11-15. Achsah is 
mentioned again, as being the daughter of Caleb, 
in 1 Chr. ii. 49. But there is much confusion in 
the gencalogy of Caleb there given. [Aciisa; 
CALEB. | A. C. H. 


ACH’SHAPH (FINS [ fascination, or 


magic rites}: "Aid [Vat. A¢erp], Kaidy [?] and 
Kedgp; [Alex. Axsp, Axoad; Comp. Xacd@, 
"Axacap! Ald. "Axiag, "Axodgp:] Achstph, Ax- 
uph), a city within the territory of Asher, named 
between Beten and Alammelech (Josh. xix. 25); 
originally the seat of a Canaanite king (xi. 1, xii. 
20). It is possibly the modern Aes:/, ruins bear- 
ing which name were found by Robinson (ili. 55) 
on the N. W. edge of the //ulch. But more prob- 
ably the name has survived in Chaifa [on the sea, 
at the foot of the north side of Mount Carmel), 
a town which, from its situation, must always have 
been too important to have escaped mention in the 
history, as it otherwise would have done. If this 
suyvestion is correct, the XX. rendering, Kedg, 
exhibits the name in the process of change from the 
ancient to the modern form. G. 
ACH’ZIB (ANSE [ falsehood]: Ke({p, [Vat. 
Ke(e:B: Alex. Axex, @ prima manu] ’Ay (eB; 
(Comp. ’Ax¢ip:] Achzib). 1. A city of Judah, in 
the Shefelah (SkrmrLa), named with Keilah and 
Mareshah (Josh. xv. 44, Micah i. 14). The latter 
passage contains a play on the name: ‘ The houses 
of Achzib (3°¥DN) shall be a lie (AYDN).” It 


is probably the same with CuEzis and CHozEBA, 
which see. 


2. [In Josh., "Ex0(6B: Alex. A eg, ¥¥A yep 
Judg. "Agxati | 
[Vat. -ces]; Alex. Acyevder; Ald. "Ayacelp; | 


(so Ald.); Comp. ’Aya¢if;— in 


Comp. ’AcyaliB.] A town belonging to Asher 
(Josh. xix. 29), from which the Canaanites were not 
expelled (Judg. i. 31); afterwards Eedippa (Jos. B. 
J. i. 13, § 4, Exdlamwy). Josephus also (1nd. v. 
1, § 22) gives the name as "Apxh .... 7 Kal 
‘Ex8lxous. Here was the Casale Huberti of the 
Crusaders (Schulz; Ritter, Pal. p. 782); and it is 


now es-Zib, on the sea-shore at the mouth of the | 


Nahr Herdawil, 2h. 20 m. N. of Akka (Robinson, | 
iii. 628; and comp. Maundrell, p. 427). After the | 
return from Babylon, Achzib was considered by the | 
Jews as the northernmost limit of the Holy Land. 
See the quotations from the Gemara in Reland (p. 
544). G. 
ACY’PHA (Axi Bd [Vat. -yer-]; Alex. Ayida; 
[Ald. ’Axipd:] Agusta). Hakupna (1 Esdr. v. 
31). W. A. W. 
ACI’THO ([Alex.] 'Aw:Odév, [Comp. Ald. 
"AniOd,] probably an error for ?AyitaB [which is 


the reading of Sin.]: Achitub, i. e. DVO IS, 
bind brother), Jud. viii. 1; comp. 2 Esdr. i. 1. 
B. F. W. 
ACRABATTINE. § [Anapattine.] 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (mpdters 
kwooréAwy, Acta Apostolurum), a second treatise 
(Sevrepos Adyos) by the author of the third Gos- 
pel, traditionally known as Lucas or Luke (which | 
wee). The identity of the writer of both books is _ 
strongly shown by their great similarity in style 
and idiom. and the usage of particular words and 
eompound forms. 
book to other authors, or divide it among several, 


ee RR 





The theories which assign the: 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


will not stand the test of searching inquiry. They 
will be found enumerated in Davidson's Introd. to 
the N. T. vol. ii., and Alford'’s prolegomena to vol. 
ii. of his edition of the Greek Testament. It must 
be confessed to be, at first sight, somewhat surpris- 
ing that notices of the author are so entirely want- 
ing, not only in the book itself, but also, generally, 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, whom he must have 
accompanied for some years on his travels. Lut 
our surprise is removed when we notice the habit 
of the Apostle with regard to mentioning his com- 
panions to have been very various and uncertain, 
and remember that no Epistles wére, strictly speak- 
ing, written by him while our writer was in his 
company, before his Roman imprisonment; for he 
does not seem to have joined him at Corinth (Acts 
xviii.), where the two Epp. to the Thess. were. 
written, nor to have been with him at Ephesus, 
ch. xix., whence, perhaps, the Ep. to the Gal. was 
written; nor again to have wintered with him at 
Corinth, ch. xx. 3, at the time of his writing the 
Ep. to the Rom. and, perhaps, that to the Gal. 

The book commences with an inscription to one 
Theophilus, who, from bearing the appellation xpd- 
TioTos, Was probably a man of birth and station. 
But its design must not be supposed to be limited 
to the edification of Theophilus, whose name is pre- 
fixed only, as was customary then as now, by way 
of dedication. The readers were evidently intended 
to be the members of the Christian Church, 
whether Jews or Gentiles; for its contents are such 
as are of the utmost consequence to the whole 
church. They are The fulpiliment of the promise 
of the Father by the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and the results of that outpouring, by the disper- 
sion of the Gospel among Jews and Gentiles. 
Under these leading heads all the personal and 
subordinate details may be ranged. Immediately 
after the Ascension, St. Peter, the first of the 
Twelve, designated by our Lord as the Rock on 
whom the Church was to be built, the holder of the 
keys of the kingdom, becomes the prime actor un- 
der God in the founding of the Church. He is the 
centre of the first great group of sayings and do- 
ings. The opening of the door to Jews (ch. ii.) 
and Gentiles (ch. x.) is his office, and by him, in 
good time, is accomplished. But none of the ex- 
isting twelve Apostles were, humanly speaking, 
fitted to preach the Gospel to the cultivated Gen- 
tile world. To be by divine grace the spiritual 
conqueror of Asia and Europe, God raised up an- 
other instrument, from among the highly-educated 
and zealous Pharisees. The preparation of Saul 
of ‘Tarsus for the work to be done, the progress, in 
his hand, of that work, his journeyings, preachinys, 
and perils, his stripes and imprisonments, his testi- 
fying in Jerusalem and being brought to testify in 
Rome, — these are the subjects of the latter half 
of the book, of which the great central figure is the 
Apostle Paul. 

Any view which attributes to the writer as his 


| chiet design some collateral purpose which is served 


by the book as it stands, or, indeed, any purpose 
hevond that of writing a faithful history of such 
facts as seemed important in the spread of the Gos- 
pel, is now generally and very properly treated as 
erroneous. Such a view has become celebrated in 
modern times, a8 held by Baur; — that the purpose 


‘of the writer was to compare the two great. Apostles, 
to show that St. Paul did not depart from the prin- 


ciples which regulated St. Peter, and to exalt hit 
at every opportunity by comparison with St. Peter. 
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The reader need hardly be reminded how little any|cf various readings; more su than any other book’ 


such purpose is borne out by the contents of the 
book itself; nay, how naturally they would follow 
their present sequence, without any such thought 
having been in the writer's mind. Doubtless many 
ends are answered and many results brought out 
by the book as its narrative proceeds: as ¢. g. the 
rejection of the Gospel by the Jewish people every- 
where, and its gradual transference to the Gentiles; 
and others which might be easily gathered up, and 
made by ingenious hypothesizers, such as Baur, to 
appear as if the writer were bent on each one in its 
turn as the chief object of his work. 

As to the time when and place at which the 
book was written, we are left to gather them en- 
tirely froin indirect notices. It seems most proba- 
ble that the place of writing was Kome, and the 
time about two years from the date of St. Paul's 
arrival there, as related in ch. xxviii, sud fin. 
Had any considerable alteration in the Apostle’s 
circumstances taken place betore the publication, 
there can be no reasun why it should not have been 
noticed. And on other accounts also, this time 
was by far the most likely for the publication of the 
book. The arrival in Rome was an important 
period in the Apostle’s life: the quiet which suc- 
ceeded it seemed to promise no immediate deter- 
mination of his cause. <A large amount of historic 
material had been collected in Juda, and during 


the various missionary journeys; or, taking another | 


and not less probable view, Nero was becinning to 
undergo that change for the worse which disgraced 
the latter portion of his reign: none could tell how 
soon the whole outward repose of Roman society 
might be shaken, and the tacit toleration which 


the Christians enjoyed be exchanged for bitter per- |- 


secution. If such terrors were imminent, there 
would surely be in the Roman Church prophets 
and teachers who might tell them of the storm 
which was gathering, and warn them that the 
records lying ready for publication must be given 
to the faithful before its outbreak or event. 

Such @ priort considerations would, it is true, 
weigh but little against presumptive evidence fur- 
nished by the book itself; but arrayed, as they are, 
in aid of such evidence, they carry some weicht, 
when we find that the time naturaliy and fairly in- 
dicated in the book itself for its publication is that 
one of all others when we should conceive tiiat pub- 
lication most likely. 

This would give us for the publication the year 
63 A. D., according to the must probable assign- 
ment of the date of the arrival of St. Paul at Roine. 

The genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles has 
ever been recognized in the Church. It is men- 
tioned by Eusebius (//. £. iii. 25) among the 
duodoyouuevat Ociar ypapal. It is first directly 
quoted in the epistle of the churches of Lyons and 
Vienne to those of Asia and Phryyia (a. pb. 177); 
then repeatedly and expressly by Irenaus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and so onwards. It was 
rejected by the Marcionites (cent. iii.) and Mani- 
cheans (cent. iv.) as contradicting some of their 
wtions. In modern Germany, Baur and some 
others have attempted to throw discredit on it, and 
fix its publication in the second century, mainly by 
aasuming the hypothesis impugned above, that it 
is an apology for St. Paul. But the view has 
found no favor, and would, ere this, have been for- 
zotten, had it not been for the ability and subtlety 
Wf its chief supporter. 

The text of the Acts of the Apostles is very full 








uf the N. T. ‘To this several reasons may have 
contributed. In the many backward references tc 
Gospel history, and the many anticipations of state 
ments and expressions occurring in the Epistles, 
temptations abounded for a corrector to try his 
hand at assimilating, and, as he thought, reeoncil- 
ing the various accounts. In places where ecclesi- 
astical order or usage was in question, insertions or 
omissions were made to suit the habits and views 
of the Church in aftertimes. Where the narrative 
simply related facts, any act or word apparently 
unworthy of the apostolic agent was modified for 
the sake of decorum. Where St. Paul repeats to 
different audiences, or the writer himself narrates 
the details of his miraculous conversion, the one 
passayve was pieced from the other, so as to produce 
verbal accordance. ‘There are in this book an un- 
usual number of those remarkable interpolations of 
considerable length, which are found in the Codex 
Bez (D) and its cognates. A critic of some em- 
inence, Bornemann, believes that the text of the 
Acts originally contained them all, and has been 
abbreviated by correctors; and he has published an 
edition in which they are inserted in full. But, 
while some of them bear an appearance of genuine- 
ness (as e. g. that in ch. xii. 10, where, after 
efeAOdvres, is added xaréBnoay rots érra Bab- 
povs, kal) the greater part are unmeaning and ab- 
surd (e. g. that in ch. xvi. 39, where we read after 
efeAOeiv, — eixdyres, 'Hyvoticauey Ta kal” byas 
Ors Core Bvdpes Binary Kal ekayaydvres wape- 
KdAecay avrous A€yovtes Ex THs WéAEwS TaUTNS 
efeAOare unwore WAAL GuvoTpapwolv Nui emi- 
Kpacovres xa@ vuov). 

The most remarkable exegetical works and mon- 
ographs on the Acts, beside commentaries on the 
whole N. T. [ Alford, Wordsworth, DeWetto, Mever, 
Lechler in Jange’s Bihelerk}, are Baumgarten, 
Apostelgeschichte, oder der Entwickelungsqany der 
Kirche von Jerusalem bis Rom, Walle, 1852 [2d 
ed. 1859, Eng. trans. Edinb. 1854; Zeller, Die 
Apostelgeschichte nach threm Inhalt au. Ursprung 
krit. untersucht, Stuttg. 1854, first publ. in the 
Theol. Jahrb. 1849-51; and] Lekebusch, Die Com- 
position und Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte von 
Neuem untersucht, Gotha, 1854. 

The former of these work is a very complete 
treatise on the Christian-historical development of 
the Church as related in the book: the latter is of 
more value as a critical examination of the various 
theories as to its composition and authorship. [Zel- 
ler’s is the ablest attack on its genuineness and au- 
thenticity. ] 

Valuable running historical comments on the 
Acts are also found in Neander’s Palanzuny u, 
Leitung der Christlichen Kirche durch die Apestel, 
4th ed., Hamburg, 1847 [Eng. trans. by Ryland 
in Bohn’s Stand. Library, 1851, revised and cor- 
rected by E. G. Robinson, N. Y. 1865]; Cony- 
beare and Howson's Life «nd Epistles of St. Paul, 
2d ed., Lond. 1856. — Professed commentaries have 
heen published by Mr. Humphry, Lond. 1847, 
[2d ed. 1854], and Professor Hackett, Boston, U. 
S. 1852 [enlarged ed. 1858, and Dr. J. A. Alex- 
ander, New York, 1857]. H. A. 

*Add to the collateral helps Paley's ore Paul. 
ne; Biscoe, The History of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles confirmed, ete., Lond. 1742, new ed. Oxf. 
1841; Meyer, J. A. G., Versuch ciner Verthetdig- 
ung d. Gesch. Jesu u. d. Apostel allein aus qriech. 
u. rim. Profanseribenten, 1805; Meijier, Diss. da 
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Luce atiomoria in scribendo Actt. Apost. Libro, 
Hag. Com. 1827; Battger’s Bettrage sur Lind. ine 
die Paulinischen Briefe, 1837-38; Birks's Hore 
Apostolice ; Lewin's Life and Eynstles of St. Paul, 
2 vol... Lond. 1851; Dr. Howson on the C/laracter . 
of St. Paul (Hulsean Lectures for 1862); Lange, 
Apost. Zeitaller, 1853-54; Dr. Schatt’s [History 
of the Apostulte Church, N. Y¥. 1854, p. 191 ff; 
Lechler, Das apostol. u. d. nachapostel, Zeitalter, 
2d ed., 1857; Pressensé, //istoire des trois premiers 
siccles de UP Eglise Chretienne, Paria, 1858, i. 348 
ff.; Ewald, Gesch. d. apost. Zeitalters, Gctt. 1848 
(Bd. vi. of his Gesch. d. Volkes Israel); an art. in 
the Christin Fxaminer for July, 1861, on the 
“Origin and Composition of the Acts of the 
Apostles’; the Abbé Vidal, Suint Paul, sa vie et 
ses urres, 2 vol., Paris, 1863; Vaughan, C. A., 
The Church of the Furst Days, 3 vol., Lond. 
1864-65; Smith, James, Poyage and Shinereck 
of St. Paul, 3d ed., Lond. 1866; and Kloster- 
mann, Vindicie Lucane, seu de Itincraru in Libro 
Actt. asserratou Auctore, Gotting. 1866. 

On the chronology, see particularly Anger, De 
Temporum in: Actis Apost. Ratione, Lips. 1833, 
and Wiescler, Chrunolugie des apestol. Zeitalters, 
Gott. 1848. H. and A. 

* Some additional remarks will here be made 
upon the theory of the Tubingen school respecting 
the authorship of the book of Acts. This theory 
proceeds upon the assumption that Peter and the 
rest of the original disciples of Christ were .Judaiz- 
ers; t. ¢., that they insisted upon the cireumcision 
of the Gentile converts to Christianity, as an indis- 
pensable condition of fellowship. Consequently, 
according to Dr. Baur, Peter and Paul and the two 
branches of the church of which they were respec- 
tively the leaders were placed in a relation of hos- 
tility to one another. After the death of these 
Apostles, various attempts were made to produce a 
reconciliation between the opposing parties. The 
book of Acts, it is claimed, is the product of one 
of these irenical or compromising efforts. A Paul- 
ine Christian in the earlier part of the second cen- 
tury composes a half-fictitious history, with the de- 
sign to present Vaul in a favorable light to the Ju- 
daizers, and Veter in an equally favorable light to 
the adherents of Paul. Vaul is represented as hav- 
ing circumcised ‘Timothy, and as having in other 
points conformed to the Judaizing principles; whilst 
Peter, on the other hand, in the atlair of Cornelius 
and on other occasions, and the Jerusalem Chureh 
(in the narrative of Apostolic convention, for exam- 
ple), are made out to agree almost with the tenets | 
of Paul. One feature of Dr. Baur's system was 
the rejection of the vennineness of all the Pauline 
Epistles, save the two [:pistles to the Corinthians, 
the Epistle to the Romans and that to the (iala- 
tians. The following remarks form the heads 
of a conclusive argument against the ‘Tiibingen 
theory. 

1. Paul's general stvle of reference to the other 
Apostles, in the Epistles acknowledged to be genu- 
ine, is inconsistent with that theory.  Hle and 
they form one company, and are partakers of com- 
non atilictions. See 1 Cor. iv. 9 seq., 1 Cor. xv. 
5 seq. In the last passage (ver. 9) he styles him- 
lf “the least of the Apostles.” When both 
Epistles were written, he was engaged in collecting 
a contnbution for “the saints’? at Jerusalem. 
The last two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
which show the triendship of Paul for the Jewish 
Christians, are, on quite insuflicient grounds. de- 
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nied to be genuine by Baur. There is no reason- 
able doubt of their genuineness. 

2. Paul's account of his conference with the 
Apostles at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1 seg.) — the pas- 
save on which Baur chiefly relies for the establish - 
meut of his thesis— really overthrows it. ‘The 
“false brethren’? (ver. 4) were not Apvstles, but 
the faction of Judaizers. Of the Apostles Peter, 
James, and John, he says (ver. 9) when they “ per- 
ceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave 
to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship.” 
The sincerity of this act of fellowship is proved, if 
proof were needed. by the arrangement made for 
the contribution for the poor, to be gathered by 
Paul from the Gentile Churches (ver. 10). The 
controversy with Peter (ver. 11 seg.) was not about 
a principle, but was occasioned by the circumstance 
that the latter did “not walk uprightly,” or was 
false to his convictions. The circumcision of Tim- 
othy, as recorded in Acts, is not rendered improb- 
able by the refusal of Paul (Cal. ii. 3) to cireum- 
cise ‘Titus, since ‘Titus was a heathen by birth, and 
Timothy was circumcised, not to comply with a 
demand of Judaizers, but to conciliate Jews. In 
the latter case, no principle was sacrificed; see 1 
Cor. ix. 20. The right interpretation of Gal. ii. 
removes the objections brought to the credibility of 
the narrative, in Acts xv., of the Apostolic conven- 
tion. In the light of this interpretation, the prin- 
cipal objections of the Tiibingen school to the cred- 
ibility of the book of Acts, as a whole, vanish. 
Rut some of the positive proofs of the genuineness 
of this book may be here briefly stated. 

1. The testimony of the author, expecially when 
we consider the form in which it is given. It is 
generally conceded that the third Gospel and Acts 
are by the same author. ‘his author declares 
(Luke i. 2) that he derived his information from 
eye-witnesses and contemporaries. ‘The passages in 
Acts (xvi. 11, xx. 5-15, xxi. 1-18, axvil. 1, xxviii. 
17) in which the writer speaks in the first person 
plural — the so-called “we "’ passages — prove him 
to have been a companion of Paul. The theory 
that Acts is a compilation of documents being un- 
tenable, we are obliged to suppose either that the 
writer was a participant in the events recorded, or 
that he has introduced a document, retaining the 
pronominal peculiarity on purpose to deceive the 
reader, This last hypothesis is advocated by Zel- 
ler. Bleek’s theory that a document from Timw- 
thy is artlessly introduced without any notice to 
the reader, is refuted by the circumstance that, in 
languaye and style, the passaves in question cor- 
respond with the rest of the book. 

2. ‘The moral spirit of the book is inconsistent 
with the ascription of it to forgery and intentional 
deception. See, for example, the narrative of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. 

3. The relation of Acts to the Pauline Fpistles 
proves the genuineness and credibility of the for- 
mer. Both the cvincidences and diversities make 
up this proof. It is exhibited in part in Paley’s 
Hore Pauline. The Acts is seen to be an inde- 
pendent narrative. 

4. An examination of the contents of the Acts 
will show the untenable cliaracter of the Tiibingen 
hypethesis. See, for example, Acts i. 21, 22, where 
another Apostle is chosen fo fill up the number of 
the ficelre, —a passage which an author such as 
Baur describes would never have written. See 
also Acts xxi. 15) seq., especially vers. 20, 21, 
where the believing Jews who are zealous for the 


ACUA 


aw are declared to be “many thousands” (nupi- 
d3es). See also Paul's denunciation of the Jews, 
Acts xxviii. 25 seq. 

The historical discrepancies which the critics 
find in Acts are such as, if they were made out to 
exist, prove no “ tendency ” or partisan purpose 
in the work, but only show that the author, like 
other crulitile historians, is not free frum inaccura- 
cies. The speeches are doubtless given or repro- 
duced in the language of Luke himself. Their his- 
torical credibility is shown by Tholuck (7Z'hcol. 
Stutien wu Avitiken, 1839, IT.). 

In the defence of the Tubingen hypothesis, see 
Baur, Des Christenthum u. die chiistliche Kirche 
der dret ersten Jahrhunderten, Ye Ausy., 1841); 
also, his Pondus ; and Zeller, Die Apustelygeschichte. 
In the refutation of this hypothesis, see Lduard 
Lekebusch, Die Composition ue Litstehung der 
Apostelgeschichte, 1854; Vrofessor Hackett, Com- 
mentury on the Acts, revised ed. 1858 (both in the 
introduction and in the exegesis of the passaves 
pertaining to the controversy); Mever, Aposfelge- 
schichte; Lightfoot, Ap. tw the Guliti: ng, Camb. 
1855, Diss. iii. St. Pid and the Three, pp. 276- 
346; and Fisher's £sscys on the Supernatural 
Origin of Christiunity, New York, 1865. 

G. P. F. 

ACU’A (’Anovd; [Ald. *Anoud:] Accu). 
AkkvUB (1 Esdr. v. 30); comp. Ezr. ii. 45. 

W. A. W. 

A’CUB (Anouvg; Alex. Axouu: [Ald. ’AxovB:] 
Accusu). BaAkBuK (1 Esdr. v. 381; comp. lzr. ii. 
15). W. A. W. 


AD’ADAH (TIVITY Lfestival]: "Apouha; 


(Alex. Comp. Ald. "Adadd:] dad), one of the 
cities in the extreme south of Judah named with 
Dimonah and Kedesh (Josh. xv. 22). It is not 
mentioned in the Oroumasticon of Eusebius, nor 
has any trace of it been yet discovered. 


A’DAH (79, ornument, beauty: ?ASd: 


Adit). 1. The first of the two wives of Lamech, 
fifth in descent from Cain, by whom were born to 
him Jabal and Jubal (Gen. iv. 19, [20, 23]). 

2. A Hittitess, daughter of Elon, one (probably 
the first) of the three wives of sau, mother of his 
first-born son Eliphaz, and so the ancestress of six 
(or seven) of the tribes of the [dlomites (Gen. xxxvi. 
2, ([4,) 10 ff 15 ff). In Gen. xxvi. 34, she is 
called BASHEMATIL. F. W. G. 


ADA‘TAH [3 evi.] (TWIP [whom Jehovah |.. 


adurns]: ’E8eid; [Vat. Edewa;] Alex. 1ed5:da: 
Hadvia), 1. The maternal grandfather of King 
Josiah, and native of Boscath in the lowlands of 
Judah (2 K. xxii. 1). 

2. (Adat: { Vat. A¢eia;} Alex. Adaa: Adait.) 
A Levite, of the Gershonite branch, and ancestor 
of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 41). In ver. 21 he is called 
Ippo. 

3. (ASata; [Vat. ABia:] Alex. AAaia: Ad tin.) 
A Benjaminite, son of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 21), 
aho is apparently the same as Sheina in ver. 13. 

4. (Alex. Za3ias, Adaia: Aduius, Arlitic.) A 
priest, son of Jeroham (1 Chr. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 12), 
who returned with 242 of his brethren from Baby- 
bon. 

5. (‘A8atas: Adaia.) One of the descendants 
vf Bani, who had married a foreien wife after the 
return from Babylon (Ezr. x. 29). He is called 
JEDEUS in 1 Esdr. ix. 30. 


to 
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6. (‘Adata; Alex. Adaias; FA. Adeiau: Adutas.) 
The descendant of another Bini, who had also 
taken a foreizn wife (luzr. x. 39.) 

7. (Alex. Axaia; [ Vat.} FA. Aadea: Adaia.) 
A man of Judab of the line of Pharez (Neh. xi. 5). 


8. (WTYTY: 'adia; (Vat. "Ace, 2. m. A’- 
€1a - Alex. “Abaca: Adains.) Ancestor of Maaseiah, 
one of the captains who supported Jehviada (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). W. A. W. 

ADA'LIA (8Y7J8: Baped; [Vat. M. Bap- 
oa; Alex. FA. Bap eA; Comp. "AdaAra:}] Adulia), 
ason of Haman Aves ix. 8). 

* He was massacred by the Jews, tocether with 
nine other sons of Haman, in the palace of the 
Persian king at Shushan, on Haman's downtall and 
the elevation of Mordecai to his place as chief min- 
ister of state (Itsth. ix. 6-10). The name is Per- 
sian, though the father was probably an Amalek.- 
ite. H. 


AD’/AM (DIN: "Addu: Adium), the name 
which is given in Scripture to the first man. The 
term apparently has reference to the ground from 
which he was formed, which is called wddamah 


(TWOTN, Gen. ii. 7). The idea of redness of color 


seems to be inherent in either word. (Cf. OTS, 
Lam. iv. 7; DT, red, DTN Edom, Gen. xxv. 


- & 
30; DIR, a ruby: Arab. el, colore fusco 


a 
pretitus fut, rubrum tinzit, &c.) The generic 
term Adam, man, becomes, in the case of the first 
man, a denominative. Supposing the Hebrew lan- 
yuage to represent accurately the primary ideas 
connected with the formation of man, it would 
neem that the appellation bestowed by God was 
given to keep alive in Adam the memory of his 
earthly and mortal nature; whereas the name by 
which he preferred to designate himself was /sh 


CVSS, a man of substance or worth, Gen. ii. 23). 
The creation of man was the work of the sixth 
day. Lis formation was the ultimate object of the 
Creator. It was with reference to him that al 
thines were designed. He was to be the “rvof 
and crown” of the whole fabric of the world. In 
the first nine chapters of Genesis there appear to be 
three distinct histories relating more or less to the 
life of Adam. The first extends from Gen. i. 1 to 
ii. 3, the second from ii. 4 to iv. 26, the third from 
v. 1 to the end of ix. The word at the commence 
meat of the two latter narratives, which is ren- 
dered there and elsewhere generations, may also be 
rendered history. ‘The style of the second of these 
records differs very considerably from that of the 
first. In the first the Deity is designated by the 
word Elohim; in the second He is generally spoken 
of as Jehovah Elohim. The object of the first of 
these narratives is to record the creation; that of 
the second to give an account of paradise, the orig- 
inal sin of man and the immediate posterity of 
Adam; the third contains mainly the history of 
Noah, referring, it would seem, to Adam and his 
descendants, principally in relation to that patri- 
arch. 

The Mosaic accounts furnish us with very few 
materials from which to form any adequate concep- 
tion of the first man. He is said to have been 
created in the image and likeness of God, and this 
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is commonly interpreted to mean some super-ex- 
eellent and divine condition which was lost at the 
Fall: apparently, however, without suttcieut reason, 
as the continuance of this condition is implied in 
the time of Noah, subsequent to the flood (Gen. ix. 
6), and is asserted as a fact by St. James (iii. 9), 

and by St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 7). It more aati 
points to the Divine pattern and archetype after | 
which man’s intelligent nature was fashioned; rea- 
son, understanding, imagination, volition, &e. being 


attributes of God; and man alone of the animals | 


of the earth being possessed of a spiritual nature 
which resembled God's nature. Man, in short, was 
a spirit created to reflect God's righteousness and 
truth and love, and capable of holding direct inter- 
course and communion with Him. As long as his 
will moved in harmony with God's will, he fulfilled 
the purpose of his Creator. When he refused sub- 
mission to God, he broke the law of his existence 
and fell, introducing confusion and disorder into the 
economy of his nature. As much as this we may 
learn from what St. Paul says of “the new man 
being renewed in knowledge after the image of Him 
that created him '’ (Col. iii. 10), the restoration to 
such a condition being the very work of the Holy 
Spirit of God. 
to the father of the human race, but like Avnw was 
applicable to woman as well as stn, so that we find 
it is said in Gen. v. 1, 2, “ This is the book of the 
‘history’ of Adam in the day that God created 
‘Adam,’ in the likeness of God made He him, male 
and female created He them, and called (herr name 
Adam in the day when they were created.” 

The man Adam was placed in a garden which 
the Lord God had planted «eastward in Eden,” 
for the purpose of dressing it and keeping it. It 
is of course hopeless to attempt to identify the sit-) 
uation of Eden with that of any district familiar 
to modern geography. There seems good ground | 
for supposing it to have been an actual locality. 
It was probably near the source of a river which 
subsequently divided into four streams. ‘These 
are mentioned by name: Pison is supposed by 
some to be the Indns, Gihon is taken for the 
Nile, Hiddekel is called by the LAX. here, and at 
Dan. x. 4, Tivris, and the fourth is Euphrates; 
but how they shonld have been originally united is 
unintelligible. Adam was permitted to eat of the 
fruit of every tree in the garden but one, which was 
called the “tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.’ What this was it is also impossible to say. 
Its name would seem to indicate that it had the 
power of bestowing the consciousness of the differ- 
erence between good and evil; in the ignorance of 
which man's innocence and happiness consisted. 
The prohibition to taste the fruit of this tree was 
enforced by the menace of death. There was also 
another tree which was called “the tree of life.” 
Some suppose it to have acted as a kind of med- 
icine, and that by the continual use of it our first 
parents, not created immortal, were preserved from 
death. (Abp. Whately.) While Adam was in the 
garden of Eden the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air were brought to him to be named, 
and whatsoever he called every living creature 
that was the name thereof. Thus the power of 
fitly designating objects of sense was possessed by 
the first man,a faculty which is generally considered 
as indicating mature and extensive intellectual re- 
wources. Upon the failure of a companion suitable 
for Adam amone the creatures thus brought to him 


bo he named, the Lord God caused a deep sleep to | to be with me” (Gen. iii. 12). 


The name Adam was not contined | 


‘of them would have scorned to adopt. 
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fall upon him, and took one of his iih8 from him, 
which He fashioned into a woman and brought her 
'to the man. Prof. S. Lee supposed the narrative 
‘of the creation of Eve to have been revealed te 
| Adam in his deep sleep (Lee's Job, Introd. p. 16). 
| This is agreeable with the analogy of similar pas- 
sages, as as Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxii. 17. At this time 
they are both described as being naked without the 
consciousness of shame. 

Such is the Scripture account of Adam prior to 
the Kall. ‘There is no narrative of any condition 
‘superhuman or contrary to the ordinary laws of 
humanity. ‘The first man is a true man, with the 
powers of a man and the innocence of a child. 
He is moreover spoken of by St. Paul as being 
“the figure, ruwos, of Him that was to come,” 
the second Adam, Christ Jesus (Rom. vy. 14). His 
human excellence, therefore, cannot have been 
superior to that of the Son of Mary, who was 
Himself the Vattern and Perfect Man. By the 
subtlety of the serpent. the woman who was given 
to be with Adam, was beguiled into a violation of 
the one command which had been imposed upon 
them. She took of the fruit of the forbidden tree 
and gave it to her husband. The propriety of its 
hame was immediately shown in the results which 
foliowed: sclf-consciousness was the first fruits of 
sin; their eyes were opened and they knew that 
they were naked.« The subsequent conduct of 
Adam would seem to militate against the notion 
that he was in himself the perfection of moral ex- 
cellence. His cowardly attempt to clear himself by 
the inculpation of his helpless wife bears no marks 
of a high moral nature even though fallen; it) was 
conduct unworthy of his sons, and such as many 
Though 
the curse of Ad:m’s rebellion of necessity fell upon 
him, yet the very prohibition to eat of the tree of 
life after his transgression, was probably a manifes- 
tation of Divine mercy, because the greatest’ male 
diction of all would have been to have the gift. of 
indestructible lite superadded to a state of wretch- 
edness and sin. When moreover we find in Prov. 
iii. 18, that wisdom is declared to be a tree of life 
to them that lay hold upon her, and in Rev. ii. 7, 
xxii. 2, 14, that the same expression is applied to 
the grace of Christ, we are led to conclude that this 
was merely a temporary prohibition imposed till 
the Gospel dispensation should be brought in. 
Upon this supposition the condition of Christians 
now is as favourable as that of Aum before the 
Fall, and their spiritual state the sume, with the 





a@® For an analysis of this first sin of the race, the 
nature of the temptation, and its effects on the mind 
of Adam, the reader will find Auberlen’s remarks in- 
structive (Die gittliche Offenbarung, i. 154 ff, trans- 
lated in the Abt. Sacra, xxii. 430 ff.). H. 

h® The better view of interpreters is that Adam 
meant to cast the blame of his sin not so much on 
Eve as on his Maker for having given to him a woman 
whose exunple had led him into tranayression. And 
in that disposition certainly he manifested only a trait 
of human character that has ever distinguished his 
descendants, namely, a pronenesrs to find the cause of 
sin not in their own hearts, but in God's relations ta 
them as having ordained the circumstances in which 
they act, and given to them the moral nature which 
they possess. In that remonstrance of the Apostle 
James (i. 18-145) against this self-exculpatory spirit, 
* Let no man say when he is tempted, Iam tempted of 
God,” &c., we simply hear again the echo of Adam's 
defense in the garden, ' The woman whom thou gavest 
MH. 
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single exception of the consciousness of sin and the; u/imas”). The word Shdinir occurs as a common 
knowledge of good and evil. noun eleven times in the O. ‘PT. In cizht of these 
Till a recent period it has been generally believed | passages it evidently stands for some prickly plant. 
that the Scriptural narrative supposes the whole i and accordingly it is rendered * briers"*¢ by the 
human race to have sprung from one pair. It is; A.V. In the three remaining passaves (Jer. xvii. 
maintained that the O. T. assumes it in the reason |1; Ez. iii. 9; Zech. vii. 12) it is the representative 
assiyned for the name which Adam gave his wife, of some stone of excessive hardness, and is used 
after the Fall, naniely, Eve, or Chavvah, ¢. e. @ dr-|in each of these last instances metaphorically. In 
ing woman, “because she was the mother of all | Jer. xvii. 1, Shamir = “diamond" in the text of 
living;’’ and that St. Paul assumes it in his sermon | the A. V. “ The sin of Judah is written with a 
at Athens when he declares that God hath made | pen of iron and with the point of a diamond,” 
of one blood aff nations of men: and in the Hpistle 1. e. the people's idolatry is indelibly fixed in their 
to the Romans, and first Epistle to the Corinthians, | affections, exgrared as it were on the tablets of 
when he opposes Christ as the representative of re-! their hearts. In Ez. iii. 9, Shamir = “ adamant.” 
deemed humanity, to Adan as the representative |“ As an adamant harder than flint have I made 
of natural, fallen, and sinful humanity. But the | thy forehead, fear them not.’’ Here the word is 
full consideration of this important subject will intended to signify that firmness of purpose with 
come more appropriately under the article MAN. | which the prophet should resist the sin of the re- 
In the middle ages discussions were raised as to) bellious house of Israel. In Zech. vii. 12, the 
the period which Adam remained in Paradise in a| Hebrew word = “ adamant-stone ’’ — * Yea, they 
sinless state. To these Pante refers in the Paradiso, | made their hearts as an adamant-stone, lest they 
xxvi. 139-142: — should hear the law,’? — and is used to express the 
€ Nel monte, che si leva pitt dajl’ onda, hardness of the hearts of the Jews in resisting 
Fu’ io, con vita pura e disonesta, truth. 

Dalla prim’ ora a quella ch’ é seconda, The LXX. afford us but little clue whereby to 
Come il Sol muta quadra, all’ ora sesta.” identify the mineral here spoken of, for in Iz. iii. 9 
Dante therefore did not suppose Adam to have and in Zech. vii. 12 they have not rendered the 
been more than seven hours in the earthly paradise. Hebrew word at cll, while the whole passage in 
Adam is stated to have lived 930 years: so it would ; Jer. xvii. 1-5 is altogether omitted in the Vatican 
seerm that the death which resulted from his sin|MS.; the Alexandrine MS., however has the pas- 
was the spiritual death of alienation from God. |s8ge, and reads, with the versions of Aquila, ‘Theo- 
“In the duy that thou eatest thereof thou shalt dotion, and Symmachus, “ with a nail of ada- 
surely die:"’ and accordingly we find that thig}mant.” ¢ “ Adamant” occurs in the Apocrypha, 

rpiritual death began to work immediately. The | Eeclus. Xvi. 16. 
sons of Adam mentioned in Scripture are Cain,| Our English _ Adamant " is derived from the 
Abel and Seth. It is implied, however, that he|Greek,* and signifies “the unconquerable,”’ in 
had others. S. L. |allusion, perhaps, to the hard nature of the sub- 


tan : jing to Pliny li. 15), bec: 
AD’AM (OTR= earth: [Comp. Ald. *Ag- stance, or, according to Vliny (xxxvii. 15), because 


it was supposed to be indestructible by fire/ ‘The 
aul:] Adom), a city on the Jordan “ beside (W379) | Greek writers 9 generally apply the word to some 
- Zarthan,’ ’’ in the time of Joshua (Josh. ili. 16). 


very hard metal, perhaps sfee/, though they do also 

Tt is not elaewhere mentioned: nor is there any ref- | Ue it for a mineral. Vliny, in the chapter referred 
) : ‘ 

erence to it in Josephus. The LXX. (both MSS.) 


to above, enumerates six varieties of Addons. 
[both in the Rom. ed. and the Alex. MS.| has éws Dana (Sust. Mineral. art. Diunond) says that the 
é sare aniaeia ha [Vat. Radieuen), a -eunous| yore Adamas Was applied by the ancients to sev- 
eee eich SE han been suggested (Stanley eral minerals differing much in their physical 
a 9 ~ . i oe. , 43 
S. g P. App. § 80, note) that a trace of Adam 


properties. A few of these are quartz, specular 
appears in apiu, D being changed to R according iron ore, emery, and other substances of rather 
to the frequent custom of the LAX. 


high degrees of hardness, which cannot now be 
Note. — The A. V. here follows the Keri, which, 


identified.””. Nor does the English language attach 
for DID = “ by Adam,” the reading in the He- 


any one definite meaning to Adamant; sometimes 
indeed we understand the detmond by it, but it is 
brew text or Chetib, has DIN — «from Adam,” often used vaguely to express any substance of im- 
an alteration which is a questionable improvement 
(Keil, p. 51). The accurate rendering of the text 
is ‘rose up upon a heap, very far off, by Adam, 
the city that is beside Zarthan’’ (Stanley, S. ¢ P. 
p- 304, note). G. 


ADAMAH (TMD TN [earth]: *Appaid; 
[Alex. Comp. Ald. *ASaul:] Hdem), one of the 
“ fenced cities’ of Naphtali, named between Chin-| 4 év dvuys adapavrivw, LXX. Alex.; “in ungue 
nereth and ha-Ramah (Josh. xix. 36). It was adamantino,” Vulg. 
arobably situated to the N. W. of the Sea of Gali-| © 4, daudw. 


trace of i n discovered. JS It is incorrect to suppose that even the diamond, 
wey puns Ob ib nas yellee which is only pure carbon crystallized, is ° invincible ” 


ADAMANT (yt, shamir: e3audyrivos: by fire. It will burn, and at a temperature of 14° 
. Wedgewood will be wholly consumed, producing can 
; bonic acid gas. 
Ren are De ae See mee te uv Comp. also Senec. Hercw. Fur. 807: * Adamante 
‘fat’ ground ” (VESTN) which was in this very | texto vincire.” 
neighborhood — ‘between Succoth and Zarthan”, / Qur Enzlish diamond is merely a corruption of 
pK vit 44)? , adamant. Coinp. the French diaman‘e. 
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b Arab. pyle ** 99 rn a, t:. 7. edt, ada 
mas. The Chaldee Ne", 

c¢ The word is then frequently associated with 
me, *t thorns.” 


a re RN 





28 ADAMANT 
penetrable hardness. Chaucer, Bacon, Shakes- 


ADBEEL 


‘ graphers derive this word from the Hebrew Shamir. 


peare, use it in some instances for the ludestune.¢ | There scems to be no doubt whatever that the twe 


In modern mineralogy the simple tenn Adamant 
has no technical signitication, but Adamantine Spar 
is a mineral well kuown, and is closely allied to that 
which we have good reason for identifying with the 
Shamir or Adamant of the Bible. 

That some hard cutting stone is intended can 
be shown from the passage in Jeremiah quoted 
above. Moreover the Hebrew root® (Shaiar, “to 
cut,’ ‘to pierce ’’), from which the word is derived, 
reveals the nature of the stone, the sharpness of 
which, moreover, is proved by the identity of the 
original word with a drier or thorn. Now since, 
in the opinion of those who have given much at- 
tention to the subject, the Hebrews appear to have 
been unacquainted with the true diamond, it is 
very probable, from the expression in Lz. iii. 9, of 
‘adamant harder than flint,” 4 that by Shamir is 
intended some varicty of Corundum, a mineral 
inferior only to the diamond in hardness. Of this 
mineral there are two principal groups; one is crys- 
talline, the other granular ; to the crystalline va- 
ricties belong the indiyo-blue sapphire, the red 
oriental ruby, the yellow oriental topaz, the green 
oriental emerald, the violet oriental amethyst, the 
brown adamantine spar. But it is to the granular 
or massive variety that the Shamir may with most 
probability be assigned. This isthe modern /mery, 
extensively used in the arts for polishing and cutting 
gems and other hard substances; it is found in 
Saxony, Italy, Asia Minor, the East Indies, &e., 
and * oecurs in boulders or nodules in mica slate, in 
talcose rock, or in granular limestone, associated 
with oxide of iron; the color is smoke-gray or 
bluish-gray; fracture impertect. ‘The best kinds 
are those which have a blue tint; but many sub- 
stances now sold under the name of emery contain 
no curunduim.’’¢ The Greek name for the emery 
is Smyris or Smiris,f and the Ilebrew lexico- 


@ Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose, 1182; Shakes- 
peare, Mid. Night Dr. Act ii. se. 2. and Tyotl. and 
Oress. Act iii. uc. 2; Bacon’s Essay on Travel. 


b First's Concordantia, YYW, incidere, impingere. 
='T 


But Gesenius, Thes. sub voc. 130, ig. “WD, 


Ss» 


ed 


=. horrutt, reguit. Whence Arab. » Swomur, 
an Egyptian thorn” (see Forskal, Fl. Ey. Ar. exxiil. 
& » 


176), and yp. adamas. See Freytag, Ix. Arab. 


8. V. 

¢ Dana says that the method of polishing dixmonds 
was first discovered in 1455 by Louis Bergnen, a cit- 
fven of Bruges, previous to which time the diamond 
was only knuwn in its native uncut state. It is quite 
clear that Stsomnir canuot mean diamond, for if it did 
the word would be mentioned with precious stones ; 
but this is not the case. 


d mE rt ~. That “?, though it may some- 
times be applied to © rock ” generally, yet sometimes 


= flint, or some other variety of quaviz, seems clear 
from Ex. iv. 25: — Then Zipporah took a sharp stone” 
(7 oe Ts>r. 
amongst Eastern nations is well known. Compare 
that very interesting verse of the LXX., Josh. xxiv. 
81. 

e Ansted’a Mineralogy, § 394. 

Souvpes, OF opipes, ouipis est duuov elSo¢ 
(Hesychius); op ‘pes Ad@os éore (Dioscor. v. 105} Both 


- 


That flint knives were in common use 


son of Ishinael (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29), and 


words are identical, and that by Adamant we are 
to understand the emery-stone,Y or the uncrystal- 
line variety of the Corumudum. 

The word SHAMIR occurs in the Q. T. three 
times as a proper name — once as the name of a 
man” (1 Chr. xxiv. 24). and twice as the name of 
atown. ‘The name of the town may have reference 
to the rocky nature of the situation, or to dricrs 
and thorns abundaut in the neighborhood.! 

W. H. 


AD/AMI (‘O78 [“humanus,"” human, or 
Adamite:] ’Appeé; [Alex. Ald. "Apual; Comp. ’A8- 
enpl:) Adame), a place on the border of Naphtali, 
named after Allon bezaanannim (Josh. xix. 33). 
By some it is taken in connection with the next 
name, han-Nekeb, but see Reland, p. 545. In the 
post-biblical times Adami bore the name of Damin. 


A’DAR (accurately Addar, “WTS [height]: 
Edpada; [Alex. Ald. Comp. ’Addapd:] Addar), a 
place on the south boundary of Palestine and of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 3) which in the parallel list is 
called HAZAR-ADDAR. 

A’DAR.  [Montis.] 

AD’ASA (Adacd, LXX.; 7rd "Adacd, Jos.: 
Adursi, Aduzer), a place in Judwa, a day's jour- 
ney from Gazera, and 30 stadia from Bethhoron 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 10,§ 5). Here Judas Maccabeus 
encamped before the battle in which Nicanor was 
killed, Nicanor having pitehed at Bethhoron (1 
Mace. vii. 40,45). In the Onomasticon it is men- 
tioned as near Guphna [the Roman Gophna and 
present Jufna, 2} miles north-west of Bethel. See 
OPHNI.| 


AD'BEEL (CRBS: Nagdeha; [in 1 Chr, 
Vat. NaBdainA: Comp. ?AB3nnA; Ald. AUBIHA:) 
Adbeel ; "AB5SéenAos, Joseph.; perhaps ‘ miracle 


Sob 
of God, from ol miracle," Gesen. 8. v.) & 


probably the progenitor of an Arab tribe. No sat- 
isfactory identification of this name with that of 
any people or place mentioned by the Greek geog- 
raphers, or by the Arabs themselves, has yet been 
discovered. ‘The latter have lost most of the names 
of Ishmael's descendants between that patriarch 
and *Adnan (who is said to be of the 2!st gencra- 
tion before Mohanimed), and this could scarcely 
have been the case if tribes, or places named after 
them, existed in the times of Arabian historians or 
relaters of traditions: it is theretore unlikely that 


statements are correct; the one refers to the powder, 
‘the other to the stone. The German Smirgel, or 
| Schmirvel, is evidently allied to the Hebrew or Greek 
words. Bohlen considers the Hebrew word to be of 
Indian origin, comparing asmiva, a stone which eate 
away iron. Doubtless all these words have a common 
origin. 

y This is probably the same stone which Herodotus 
(vil. 69) says the Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes 
used instead of iron to point their arrows with, and 
by means of which they engraved seals. 


h In the Keri. The Chethib has “3°21, ShamOr 
t Tt will be enough merely to allude to the Rabbini- 
cal fable about Solomon, the Hoopoe, and the worm 
| Sham'r, See Bochart's Hirrozvicon, vol. iii. p. 842, 
‘ed. Rosenmiuller, and Buxtorf, Ler. Tulmud. col. 2455. 


ADDAN 


uhese names are to be recovered from the works of 
native authors. But some they have taken, and 
apparently corrupted, from the Bible; and among 
these is Adbeel, written (in the Mir-dt ez-Zeman) 
db! E. 8. P. 

ADDAN (jJS [strong]: ‘Hddv, LXX.; 
"AaAdp [Vat. bee Alex. AAap], Apocr. 1 Esdr.: 
dlvlon, Vulg.), one of the places from which some of 
the captivity returned with Zerubbabel to Judwa 
who could not show their pedigree as Israelites 
(Ezr. ti. 59). In the parallel lists of Nehemiah (vii. 
61) and Esdras the name is ADDON and AALAR. 

G. 

* Perhaps the name Aalar in 1 Esdr. v. 36 cor- 
responds to IMMER in Ezra and Nehemiah. It 
appears in Esdras as the name of a man. See 
CHARA ATHALAR. A. 


ADDAR (78: "Alp; [Vat. AA; Alex. 
Ape3; Comp. ’A3dp:] Addar), son of Bela (1 Chr. 
viii. 3), called ARD in Num. xxvi. 49. 

ADDER. This word in the text of the A. V. 
is the representative of four distinct Hebrew names, 
mentioned below. It occurs in Gen. xlix. 17 (mar- 
gin, arrow-sn ke); Ps. lviii. 4 (margin, asp); xci. 
13 (margin, asp); Prov. xxiii. 32 (margin, cocka- 
trice); and in Is. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5, the margin 
has wkler, where the text has cockatiice. 
English word adder is used for any poisonous snake, 
and is applied in this general sense by the transla- 
tors of the A. V.2 They use in a similar way the 
synonymous term asp. 

1. Acshib (AVLDV: dowls: aspis) is found 
only in Ps. cxl. 3: “They have sharpened their 
tongues like a serpent, adder's poison is under their 
lips."’ The latter half of this verse is quoted by 
St. Paul from the LXX. in Rom. iii. 13. The 
poison of venomous serpents is often employed by 


Our |: 


ADDER 29 


At any rate it is unlikely that the Jews were mnac- 
quainted with this kind, which is common in 
Egypt and probably in Syria: the Echis arenicola, 
therefore, for such is this adder's scientific name. 
may be identical in name and reality with the ani- 
mal signified by the Hebrew Acshid. 





a 4 


Toxicoa, of Egypt. 


Colonel Hamilton Smith suggests that the Ac- 
shib may be the puff or spooch-adder of the Dutch 
colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, or that of 
Western Africa; but it has never |-een shown that 
the Cape species (Clotho arietans) or the W. Afri- 
can species (Clotho lateristriga), the only two hith- 
erto known, are either of them inhabitants of a dis- 
trict so far north and east as Egypt. 


2. Pethen (V8). [Asr.] 
3. Tsepha, or Tsiphéni (Dx, SVD: 


the sacred writers in a figurative sense to CXPTESS | Levova aoxidwv, Kepdorns: regulus) occurs five 


the evil tempers of ungodly men — that malignity 
which, as Bishop Home says, is “the venom and 
poison of the intellectual world’ (comp. Deut. 
xxxii. 33; Job xx. 14, 16). 

It is not possible to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty what particular species of serpent is intended 
by the Hebrew word; the ancient versions do not 
help us at all, although nearly all agree in some 
kind of serpent, with the exception of the Chaldee 
paraphrase, which understands a spider by Acshud, 
interpreting this Hlebrew word by one of somewhat 


times in the Hebrew Bible. In Prov. xxiii. 32 it 
is translated adder, and in the three passages of 
Isainh quoted above, as well as in Jer. viii. 17, it is 
rendered cockatrice. The derivation of the word 
from a root which means ‘to hiss *’ does not help 
us at all to identify the animal. From Jeremiah 
we learn that it was of a hostile nature, and from 
the parallelism of Is. xi. 8, it appears that the 7s: 
phoni was considered even more dreadful than the 
Pethen. Bochart, in his [ierozoicon (iii. 182, ed. 
Rosenmiiller), has endeavored to prove that the 7'si- 


similar form.? The etymology of the term is not | phdni is the Basilisk of the Greeks (whence Jerome 


ascertained with sufficient precision to enable us to 
refer the animal to any determinate species. Gese- 
nius derives it from two Hebrew roots,° the com- 
bined meaning of which is “rolled in a spire and 
lying in ambush; "’ a description which would ap- 
ply to almost any kind of serpent. 

The number of poisonous serpents with which 
the Jews were acquainted was in all probability 
limited to some five or six species [SERPENT], and 


in Vulg. reads Regulus), which was then supposed 
to destroy life, burn up grass, and break stones by 
the pernicious influence of its breath (comp. Plin. 
H. N. viii. c. 33); but this is explaining an * igno- 
tum per ignotius.”’ 

The whole story of the Basilisk is involved in 
fable, and it is in vain to attempt to discover the 
animal to which the ancients attributed such terri- 
ble power. It is curious to observe, however, that 


as there are reasonable grounds for identifying! Forsk&l (Descr. Animal. p. 15) speaks of a kind of 


Pethen and Shephiphén with two well known spe- 
cies, viz. the Egyptian Cobra and the Horned Viper, 
it is not improbable that the Acshtb may be repre- 
sented by the Toxicon of Egypt and North Africa. 


a Adder, in systematic zodlogy, is generally applied 
‘2 those genera which form the family Viperida ; — Asp, 
Yo the Vipera Aspis of th Alps. 


b Wr3zY, Acchbish. 





serpent (Coluber Holleik is the name he gives it) 
which he says produces irritation on the spot 
touched by its breath; be is quoting, no doubt, the 


¢ Thes. sub voc. : — wy, retrorsum se flexit, and 


T2Y, insidiatus est. Alil Arab. kathaha (impetum 
facere), vel etiam gashab (venenum) conferunt. 
(First.) 


80 ADDER 


opinion of the Arabs. Is this a relic of the Musi- 
liskan fable? This creature was so called from a 
mark on its head, supposed to resemble a kingly 
crown. Several serpents, however, have peculiar 
markings on the head — the varieties of the Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of India, for example — so that iden- 
tification is impossible. As the LXX. make use 
of the word Basilisk (Ps. xc. 13; xci. 13, A. V.) 
it was thought desirable to say this much on the 
subject. a 

It is possible that the Tsiphdéni may be repre- 
eented by the Algerine adder (Clotho muuritanica) 
but it must be confessed that this is mere conject- 
ure. Dr. Harris, in his Natural History of the 
Bible, erroneously supposes it to be identical with 
the Rajuh zephen of Forskal, which, however, is a 
fish (7rigon zephen, Cuv.), and not a serpent. 





(British Museum.) 


Algerine Adder. 


4. Shephiphén ( (Erew : eynabhmevos: ceras- 
tes) occurs only in Gen. xlix. 17, where it is used 
to characterize the tribe of f'an: “ Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way, an adcer in the path, that 
hiteth the horse's heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward.”’ Various are the redings of the old 
versions in this passage: the Samaritan interprets 
Shephiphén by “lying in wait; the Targums of 
Jonathan, of Onkelos, and of Jerusalem, with the 
Syriac, ‘‘a basilisk.""® The Arabic interpreters 
Erpenius |i. e. the anonymous version edited by 
@The Basilisk of naturalists is a most forbidding- 
looking yct harmless lizard of the family [guanide, 
order Sauria. In using the term, therefore, care 
must be taken not to confound the mythical serpent 
with the veritable Saurian. 


b PITT (Harman), perniciosus, from DT, * to 


Jestroy.” Ita R. Salom. Chaldwum explicat, Onke- 
los autem reddit, Stews serpens Hurman, quod est no- 
men Serpentis cujusdam, cujus and est insanabuts ; 


is autem est basiliscus VES.” (Orit. Sacri, i. 
1114.) 
“or «& 
e tLy5 Kase. [This is not the rendering of 
§ IO0 


the versions referred to, which have oy, . Adj 


d From FIDW, pungere, mordere, according to 
First and A. Schultens ; but deems denies this 
meaning, and compares the Syr. Da, * to glide,” 
® to creep.‘ 


ADDER 


Erpenius] and Saadias have “ the horned snake ;"* € 
and so the Vulg. Cerastes. The LXX., like the 
Samaritan, must have connected the Hebrew term 
with a word which expresses the idea of “ sitting 
in ambush.” ‘The original word comes frem a 
root which signifies ‘to prick,” ‘pierce,”’ or 
‘é bite.’’ ¢ 
The habit of the Shephiphdn, alluded to in Ja- 
cob’s prophecy, namely, that of lurking in the sand 
and biting at the horse's heels,¢ suits the character 
of a well-known species of venomous snake, the cel- 
ebrated horned viper, the asp of Cleopatra ( (Ceras- 
tes Hasseluistei), which is found abundantly in the 
sandy deserts of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. The 
Hebrew word Shephiphén is no doubt identical with 
the Arabic Sifun. If the translation of this Ara- 
bic word by Golius be compared with the descrip- 
tion of the Cerastes in the British Museum, there 
will appear good reason for identifying the Shephi- 
phon of Genesis with the Cerastes of naturalists. 
“ Siffon, serpentis genus leve, punctis maculisque 
distinctum ’’ — “a small kind of serpent marked 
with dots and spots”? (Golius, Arab. Lez. 8. v.). 
“ The Cerastes (Cerastes Hasselquistii), brownish 
white with pale brown irregular unequal spots" 
1 (Cat. of Sankes in Brit. M. pt. i. 29). It is not 
' pretended that the mere fact of these two animals 
| leing spotted affords sufficient ground, when taken 
ilone, for asserting that they are identical, for many 
serpents have this character in common; but, when 
taken in connection with what has been adduced 
above, coupled witb the fact that this spotted char- 
acter belungs only to a very few kinds common in 
the localities in question, it does at least form strong 
presumptive evidence in favor of the identity of the 
Shephiphin with the Cerastes. The name of Ce- 
rastes is derived from a curious hornlike process 
above each eye in the male,/ which gives it a for- 
midable appearance. Bruce, in his 7ravels tn 
Abyssinia, has ‘given a very accurate and detailed 
account of these animals. He observes that he 
found them in greatest numbers in those parts 
which were frequented by the jerboa, and that in 
the stomach of a Cerastes he discovered the remains 
of a jerboa. He kept two of these snakes in a 
glass vessel for two years without any food. An- 
other circumstance mentioned by Bruce throws 
sume light on the assertions of ancient authors as 
to the movement of this snake. lian,9 Isidorus, 


© év & apaororv 
°H nai aparpoxijo: xara otlBov éviunes aves. 
Nicander, Theriac. 268. 

JS The female, however, is supposed sometimes to 
possess these horns. Hasselquist (Jtiner. pp. 241, 
865) has thus described them :— “ Tentacula duo, 
utrinque unum ad latera verticis, in margine superiori 
orbites oculi, erecta, parte aversa parum arcuata, 
eademque parte parum canaliculata, sub-dura, mem 
brana tenaci vestita, basi squamis minimis, una serie 
erectis, cincta, brevia, orbits oculorum dimidia longi- 
tudine.” 

With this description that of Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
may be compared: — Au dessus des yeux nait de 
chaque cété une petite éminence, ou comme on a cou- 
tume de la dire une petite comme, jongue de deux ou 
trois’ lignes, présentant dans le sens de sa longueur des 
sillons et dirigée en haut et un peu en arriére, d’oi le 
nom de Cerasie. La nature des cornes du Céraste est 
trés peu conaue, et leurs usages, si toutefois elles 
peuvent étre de quelque utilité pour l’animal, sont 
entiérement ignorés.”’ 

9 Aotdv 8 oluov wpéecow (Alian, De Anim. xv 
13) 


ADDI 


Aétius. bave all recorded ot the Cerastes that, 
wierens other serpents creep along in a straight 
direction, this one and the Hamorrhous¢ (no 
doubt the same animal under another name) move 
sideways, stumbling as it were on either side (and 
comp. Lochart).o Let this be compared with what 
Bruce says: “The Cerastes moves with great ra-| 
pidity and in all directions, forwards, backwards, | 
sideways ; when he inclines to surprise any one who 
is too far from him, he creeps with his side towards 
the persun,” &., &e. The words of Ibn Sina, or 
Avicenna, are to the same effect. It is right, how- 








ever, to state that nothing unusual has been ob- 
served in the mode of progression of the Cerastes 
now in the yardens of the Zoivlogical Society; but 
of course negative evidence in the instance of a| 
specimen not in a state of nature does not inval- 
idate the statement of so accurate an observer as 
Bruce. 










| 
: 








The Horned 


Cerastes. (From specimen in British 
Museum.) 

The Cerastes is extremely venomous; [Bruce 
compelled one to scratch eighteen pigeous upon the 
thigh as quickly as pussible, and they all died, 
nearly in the same interval of time. It averages 12 
to 15 inches in length, but is oecasionally found | 
. It belongs to the family }iperide, order 
Ophidia.e [Senvent.] 

From the root Shaphaph are possibly derived 
the proper names of SuurHam, whence the family 
of the SHUPHAMITES, SHEPHUPHAN, and SHUP- 
PIM W. H. 


ADDI (’A5a/ [Tisch. Treg. "AdSef]). 1. Son 
of Cosam, and father of Melchi, in our Lord's 
genealogy (Luke iii. 28); the third above Salathiel. 
The etymology and Hebrew form of the name are 
doubtful, as it does not occur in the LXX., but it 


probably represents the Hebrew *TY, an ornament, 
and is a short form of Adiel, or Adaiah. ‘he lat- 
ter name in 1 Chr. vi. 41 (26 in Heb. Bib.) is ren- 
dered in the [Roman edition of the] Septuagint 
*Adat, which is very close to Addi. A.C. H. 

2. (ASS; [Vat. Addew:] Addin.) This name 
occurs in a very corrupt verse (1 Esdr. ix. 31), ap- 
parently for ADNA (Ezra x. 30). W. A. W. 

ADDO ('A85dé; [Vat. EdSeuw:] Addin). 
Ippo, the grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (1 
Esdr. vi. 1). WiA: W. 

@ Aoxua & émaxdgwv ddrtyov Séuas, ola Kepactns 
(Nicander, Theriac. 294). 

+ Bochart (Hieroz. iii. 209, Rosenm.) says that the 
Raptins derive JE%DW from FIDW, claudicare, 


wherefore F)5W7 is claudus. 


Reo | of Aijalon (1 Chr. viii. 15). 


mee | correctly, EDER. 


ADINA 31 


ADDON. [Appay.] 
* This varied orthography, says Fiirst (Hanawwo. 


p. 17) is owing to a dialectic difference which pro 
nounced => as 0. H. 
AD’DUS (‘A&8ots: Addus). 1. The sons of 


Addus are enumerated among the children of Solo- 
mon’s servants who returned with Zorobabel (1 
Esdr. y. 34); but the name does not occur in the 
parallel lists of Ezra or Nehemiah. 

2. (laddod; [Vat. Laddous;}] Alex. Loddous:; 
[Ald. "AdSovs:] Addin.) A priest whose descend- 
ants, according to 1 Esdr., were unable to establish 
their genealogy in the time of Ezra, and were re 
moved from their priesthood (1 Esdr. v. 38). He 
is said to have married Augia, the daughter of 
Berzelus or Barzillai. In Ezra and Nehemiah he 
is called by his adopted name Barzillai, and it is 
not clear whether Addus represents his original 
name or is @ mere corruption. W. A. W. 


ADER (T7Y [in pause TTY, a flock]: 


“Edep; [ Vat. 25nd;] Alex. “Qdep: Heder). A 


Benjamite, son of Beriah, chief of the inhabitants 
The name is, more 
W.A. W. 


ADIDA (Adidd; [Sin. Abeda, Adewva or 
-vow;| Joseph. “A&dida: Addus, Adiada), a town 


-}on an eminence (Ant. xiii. 6, § 4) overlooking the 


low country of Judah (A. éy ti ZepHAg), forti- 
lied by Simon Maecabseus in his wars with Try- 
phon (1 Mace. xii. 38, xiii. 13). Alexander was 


here defeated by Aretas (Ant. xiii. 15, § 2); and 


Vespasian used it as one of his outposts in the 
siege of Jerusalem (B. J. iv. 9, § 1). Probably 
identical with Hapip and ApirHaiM (which see) 


A/DIEL (OSYTD [ornament of God]: ted. 
Ha: [ Vat. corrupt ;] Alex. EdinA; [Comp. ’AdmA:] 
Adicl). 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, de- 
seended from the prosperous family of Shimei (1 
Chr. iv. 36). He took part in the murderous raid 
made by his tribe upon the peaceable Hamite shep- 
herds in the valley of Gedor, in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. 

2. (ASA) 
Chr. ix. 12). 

3. (‘O3:hA; [Vat. Comp.] Alex. ’Q5ifA.) An- 
cestor of Azmaveth, David's treasurer (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25). Ws. A: Ws 

ADIN (j) TY [delicate]: "Ad8iv, Adly [Vat. 
Adu, Adew]) in Ezr., ['Adwov, Adfyin 1 Esdr.;] 
‘Hdiv [Vat. Hdew] in Neh.: Adin, Adan in Ezr. 
viii. 6). Ancestor of a family who returned with 
Zerubbabel to the number of 454 (Ezr. ii. 15 [1 
Esdr. vy. 12]), or 655, according to the parallel list 
in Neh. vii. 20. Fifty-one more [251 according te 
1 Esdr. viii. 32] accompanied Ezra in the second 
caravan from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 6). They joined 
with Nehemiah in a covenant to separate themselves 
from the heathen (Neh. x. 16). Ws Ae Wi 


ADINA (S2°TY [pliant]: "Adwd; [Comp. 
Vat. FA. ’Adeuvd:] Adina). The son of Shiza, 
one of David's captains beyond the Jordan, and 
chief of the Reubenites (1 Chr. xi. 42). According 
to the A. V. and the Syriac, he had the command 
of thirty men; but the passage should be rendered 
‘sand over him were thirty,’’ that is, the thirty be- 


A priest, ancestor of Maasiai (1 


¢ Tae celebrated John Ellis seems to have been the| fore enumerated were his superiors, just as Benaiah 


first Englishman who gave an accurate description of 
he Cerustes (see Pailosoph. Transact. 1766). 


was “ above the thirty’ (1 Chr. xxvii. 6). 
W. A. W. 
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AD‘INO, THE EZNITE, 2 Sam. xxviii. 8. 
See JASHOBEAM. 


AD’INUS (‘Iadivds; [Vat. IadSeiuwos; Ald. 
"Adiwds:) Jaddimus). JAMIN the Levite (1 Esdr. 
ix. 48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). W. A. W. 


ADITHA/’IM (with the article, EXT TV 
[the double booty): Comp. 'Aye@@atp; Ald. AB- 
tayeO0aipu: Adithaim) ), a town belonying to Ju- 
dah, lying in the low country (Shefed di), and 
famed, between Sharaim and Gederah (with the 
aiticle), in Josh. xv. d6 only. It is entirely omit- 
ted by the [Vat. and Alex. MSS. of the) LAX. 
Ata later time the name appears to have been 
chanved to Hadid 4 (Chadid) and Adida. lor the 
dual termination, comp. the two names occurring 
in the same verse; also Evlaim, Horonaim, ete. 

G. 

ADJURATION. [Exonrctso.] 

AD'LAL [dissyl.] COTY C= my 9Ty, jus- 


fice of Jah]: "ABAL; [Vat.] Alex. Adar; [Comp. 
"AdbAal:] Addi). Ancestor of Shaphat, the overseer 
of David's herds that fed in the broad valleys (1 
Chr. xxvii. 29). W. A. W. 


AD’MAH (TST [ fortress, First]: 'Ab8- 
aud: Adama), one of the ‘cities of the plain, . 
always coupled with Zeboim (Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2 
8; Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8). It hada ‘king of 
its own. 


AD/’MATHA (SIVOTS : {Madrtoedp; Vat. 
Alex. FA. MaAnceap; Comp. "Aduadd:] Adma- 
tha), one of the seven princes of Persia (Esth. i. 
14). 


AD/’NA (NITY [ pleasure]: "Edvé; [Vat. HT. 
ESawve, Mai Ardatve:] dna). 1. One of the 
family of Pahath-Moab who returned with Ezra, 
and married a foreign wife (Ivzr. x. 30). 

2. (Mavvds; [Vat. Alex. om.; Comp. ’E&rds.]) 
A priest, descendant of Harim, in the days of Joi- 
akim, the sun of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 15). 

W. A. W. 


AD/’NAH (TITY [ pleasure]: "EByd: /d- 
nas), 1. A Manassite who deserted from Saul and 
joined the fortunes of David on his road to Zikliy 
from the camp of the Philistines (1 Chr. xii. 20). 

2. ("Edvas; [Vat.] Alex. Edvaas.) ‘The com- 
mander-in-chief of 300,000 men of Judah, whe 


were in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Chr. xvii. 14). 
W.A. W. 


ADO'NI-BE’ZEK (MID™ 38, lord of Be- 
zek: ’ASwiBeCen: Adonihesec), kine of Bezek, a 
city of the Canaanites. [Brezek.] This chieftain 
was vanquished by the tribe of Judah (Judy. i. 3- 
7), who cut off his thuinbs and great toes, and 
brought him prisoner to Jerusalem, where he died. 
He confessed that he had inflicted the saine cruelty 
upon 70 petty kings whom he had conquered. 

hk. W. B. 

’ * Cassel in his note on Judg. i. 6 (Richter u. 
Ruth, p. 6), mentions some parallels to this barbar- 
ity, which show that it was not uncommon in an- 
cient times. The form of the mutilation was not 
arbitrary, but chosen in order to render those who 
suffered it unfit for warlike service: henceforth they 
could neither wield the bow, nor stand firm in hat- 
tle, or escape by flight. When the inhabitants of 








aif so, it is an iustance of Ain changing to Cheth 
‘see Ger p 4b). 


ADONIJAH 


gina were conquered 8. Cc. 456, the Athenians 
ordered their right thumbs to be cut off so that 
they might not be able to handle the spear, though 
as slaves they might pull the oar (cklian, Var 
Hist. ii. 9). The confession of the savaze chief 
(Judy. i. 7) testifies to the natural sentiment that 
the wicked deserve to experience the sutlerings 
which they themselves have inflicted on others 
(comp. I's. vii. 15, 16). Adoni-bezek had humili- 
ated as well as maimed his victims: “they had 
gathered their meat under his table "’ (Judg. i. 7, 
and comp. Matt. xv. 27). It is said of some of the 
Parthian kines that at table they threw food to 
their famished vassals, who would catch it up like 
doga, and like dogs were beaten till Llood flowed 
from them (Athen. ein. lib. iv. p. 152 d). 
Aduni-lezek is obviously not so much a proper 
name as a title. H. 


* ADON’ICAM, ADON’ICAN. [Apox- 
IKAM.] 


ADONIVJAH (TAIT, WTTIITS, my Lord 


is Jehovah: "Ab8wvias: Adonias). ]. The fourth 
son of David by Havgith, born at Hebron, while 
his father was king of Judah (2 Sam. iii. 4). 
After the death of his three brothers, Amnon, Chi- 
leab, and Absalom, he became eldest son; and, 
when his father's strencth was visil.ly declining, 
put forward his pretensions to the crown, by equip- 
ping himself in royal state, with chariots and horse- 
men, and fifty men to run before him, in imitation 
of Absalom (2 Sam. xy. 1) whom he also resembled 
in personal beauty, and apparently also in charac- 
ter, as indeed Josephus says (Ant. vil. 14, § 4). 
For this reason he was plainly unfit to be king, 
and David promised Bathsheba that her son Solo- 
mon should inherit the crown (1 K. i. 30), for there 
was no absolute claim of primogeniture in these 
Eastern monarchies. Solomon's cause was espoused 
by the best of David's counsellors, the illustrious 
prophet Nathan; Zadok, the descendant of Eleazar, 
and representative of the elder line of priesthood ; 
Benaiah, the captain of the king's body-guard; to- 
gether with Shimei and Rei, whom [wald (Ges- 
chichte, iii. 266) conjectures to be David's two sur- 
viving brothers, comparing 1 Chr. ii. 13, and iden- 


tifying YD%OW with MTYSW (Shimmah in our 


version), and YY") with YT (our Raddai). From 
1 K. ii. 8, it is unlikely that the Shimei of 2 Sam. 
xvi. 5 could have actively espoused Solomon's cause. 
On the side of Adonijah, who when he made his 
attempt on the kingdom was about 35 years old (2 
Sam. vy. 5), were Abiathar, the representative of 
Keli's, t. e. the junior line of the priesthood (de- 
scended from Ithamar, Aaron’s fourth son), and 
Joab, the famous commander of David's army: the 
latter of whom, always audacious and self-willed, 
probally expected to find more congenial elements 
in Adonijah’s court than in Solomon's. His name 
and influence secured a large number of followers 
among the captains of the reval army belonging to 
the tribe of Judah (comp. 1 K. i. 9 and 25); and 
these, together with all the princes except Solomon, 
were entertained by Adonijah at a great sacrificial 
feast held “by the stone ZOHELETH, which is by 
nrogel."" The meaning of the stone Zohelcth is 
very doubtful, being translated reck of the watck- 
fower in the Chaldee; great rock, Syr. and Arab.; 
and explained “ rock of the stream of water” by 
R. Rimehi. En-rogel is mentioned in Josh. xv. 7, 
as a spring on the border of Judah and Benjamin, 


ADONIKAM 


8. cf Jerusalem, and may be the same as that 
afterwards called the Well of Job or Joab (hin 
Ayis). It is explained apring of the fuller by the 
Chaldee Paraphrast, perhaps because be treads his 


clothes with his feet (727, see Gesen. 8. r.); but 
comp. Deut. xi. 10, where “watering with the 
feet’ refers to machines trodden w:th the foot, and 
such possibly the spring of Rugel supplied. (Ex- 
WGEL.} A meeting for a religious purpose would 
be held near a spring, just as in Liter times sites 
for wyovevxal were chosen by the waterside (.\cts 
xvi. 13). : 

Nathan and Bathsheba, now thorouchly alarmed, 
apprised David of these proceedings, who inmedi- 
ately gave orders that Solumon should be conducted 
on the royal mule in solemn procession to Gihon, 
aspring on the west of Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxxii. 
30). {GrtntoNn.} Here he was anointed and pro- 
chimed king by Zadok, and joyfully recognized by 
the people. This decisive measure struck terror 
into the opposite party, and Adonijah fled to the 
sanctuary, but was pardoned by Solomon on con- 
dition that he should “shew himself a worthy 
man,’’ with the threat that “if wickedness were 
found in him he should die’’ (i. 52). 

The death of David quickly followed on these 
events; and Adonijah bezzed Bathsheba, who as 
“king’s mother’? would now have special dignity 
and influence [ASA], to procure Selumon’s consent 
to his marriave with Abishag, who had been the 
wife of David in his old ave (1 K.i. 3). This was 
rezarded as equivalent to a fresh attempt on the 
throne [AusALomM; ABNER]; and therefore Solo- 
mon ordered him to be put to death by Benaiah, in 
accordance with the terns of his previous pardon. 
Far from looking upon this as “the most flagrant 
act of despotism since Doeg massacred the priests 
at Saul’s command "’ (Newman, f/ebrew Monughy, 
ch. iv.), we must consider that the clemency of 
Solomon in sparing Adonijah till he thus again re- 
veued a treasonabse purpose, stands in remarkable 
contrast with the almost universal practice of 
astern sovereiyns. Any one of these, situated 
like Solumun, would probably have secured his 
throne by putting all his brothers to death, whereas 
we have no reason to think that any of David's 
sons suffered except the open pretender Adunijah, 
thouzh all seem to have opposed Solumon’s claiins; 
and if his execution be thought an act of severity, 
we inust remember that we cannot expect to find 
the principles of the Gospel acted upon a thousand 
years be‘ore Christ came, and that it is hard for 
us, in this nineteenth century, altovether to realize 
the position of an Oriental king in that remote 


age. 

2. (Ald. Vat. Alex. "AS wviay. | A Levite in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

3. [’A3avia; Alex. Aavaz; Vat. FA. E3ana; 
Ald. *Aavia; (‘omp. "AS vias: Alonit.] One of 
the Jewish chiefs in the time of Nehemiah (x. 16). 


He is called Adonikam (Z]2.] WS: *ABwrixdu: 
A‘lonicun) in Ezr. ii. 13. Comp. Ezr. viii. 15; 
Neb. vii. 18. G. E. L. C. 


ADON’IKAM (S73 TR [lord of the enemy, 


Ges.; or lurd who assists, Fiirst}: "AS@vindu [or 

~ady; Vat. varies in each place): Adunic un). The 

sons of Adonikam, 666 in nnmber, were among 

those who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 

(Fuze. ii. 13; Neh. vii. 18; 1 Esdr. v. 14). In the 

ast two passages the number is (67. The remain- 
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der of the family returned with Fzra (Ezr. viit. 13: 
1 Vadr. viii. 39). ‘The naine is given as ADoONI- 
JAW in Neh. x. 16. [In 1 Eadr. v. 14, A. V. ed. 
1611, ete. reads Adonic.im, and viii. 39, Adonicam, 
—A.] W. A. W. 


ADONVRAM (G327N [lord of exalta- 
aon), 1K. iv. 6; by an unusual contraction Avo- 


RAM, CITN, 2 Sam. xx. 24, and 1 K. xii. 18; 
also HADURAM, DIT, 2Chr. x. 18: "A3wrvipdu; 


[Vat. -ve-, in 1 K. xii. Apau:) Adoniram, Adu 
ram). Chief receiver of the tribute during the 
reins of David (2 Sam. xx. 24), Solumon (LK. 
iv. 6) and Rehoboam (1 RK. xii. 18). This last 
monarch sent him to collect the tribute from the 
rebellious Israelites, by whom he was stoned to 
death. [See also 1 K. v. 14.] hk. W. B. 


ADO'NI-ZE'DEC (DYEMITN, bord of jus 


lice: "A8wuBeCén; [Comp. "Awnoedéx:] Adan 
isedec), the Amorite king of Jerusalem who orvan- 
ized a league with four other Amorite princes 
avainst Joshua. The confederate kines having laid 
sieve to Gibeon, Joshua marched to the relief of 
his new allies and put the besievers to flight. The 
five kings took refuve in a cave at MankkbAH, 
whence they were taken and slain, their bodies 
hung on trees and then buried in the place of their 
concealinent (Josh. x. 1-27). (Jusiua.] 
k. W. B. 

* Adoni-zedek (note the meaning) was no doubt 
the official name of the Jebusite kings at Jerusalem, 
as Pharavh was that of the yyptian kinys, Agag 
that of the Amalekites, Jabin that of the Hazor- 
ites, and the like. See Henystenherg’s Betlrdge, 
iii. 306, and Keil's Buch Jusua, p. 171. il. 


ADOPTION (vio@ec{a), an expression meta- 
phorically used by St. Paul in reference to the pre 
sent and prospective privilezes of Christians (ltom 
vill, 15, 23; Gal. iv. 5; ph. i. 5). He probably 
alludes to the Roman custom of adoption, by which 
a person not having children of his own micht 
adopt as his son one born of other parents. It waa 
a formal act, effected either by the process named 
adrog ito, when the person to be adopted was_in- 
dependent of his parent, or by adoptro, specitically 
so called, when in the power of his parent. (See 
Diet. of Gr. and Kom, Ant. art. Aporrio.) The 
effect of it was that the adopted child was entitled 
to the name and sicra priv ie of his new father, 
and ranked as his heir-at-law; while the father on 
his part was entitled to the property of the son, 
and exercised towards him all the rights and priv- 
ilezes of a father. In short the relatconship was to 
all intents and purposes the same as existed between 
a natural father and son. The selection of a per- 
son to be adupted implied a decided preference and 
love on the part of the adopter; and St. Paul aptly 
transfers the well-known feelings and customs con- 
nected with the act to illustrate the position of tha 
Christianized Jew or Gentile. The Jews them- 
selves were unacquainted with the prucess of adop-- 
tion: indeed it would have been inconsistent witb: 
the regulations of the Mosaic law atfecting the 
inheritance of property. The instances occcasion- 
wlly adduced as referring to the custom (Gen. av. 
3, xvi. 2, xxx. 5-9) are evidently not cases of: 
adoption proper. W. L. B. 


ADO’RA or A7DOR.  [APoratM.] 
ADORAITM (DYIVTS: "A3wpal; [Alex. 4.3 
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wnain:) Aduram), » fortified city built by Rehube- 
am (2 Chr. xi. 9), in Judah? (Jos. Ant. viii. 10, 
§ 1), apparently in or near the Shefelih, since, al- 
though omitted from the lists in Josh. xv. it is by 
Josephus (Ant. xiii. 9, § 1, 15, § 4; A. J. i. 2, § 6, 
i. 8, § 4) almost uniformly coupled with Mareshah, 
which was certainly situated there. For the dual 
termination compare Adithaim, en yaa ete. 
By Josephus it is given as “Adwpa, "Addpeos; and 
in Ant. xiii. 6, § 5, he calls it a relty o dumea,"’ 
under which name were included, in the later times 
of Jewish history, the southern parts of Judea it- 
eelf (Reland, p. 48; Robinson, ii. 69). Adoraim is 
probably the same place with “A8wpa (1 Macc. xiii. 
20), unless that be Dor, on the sea sank below Car- 
mel. Robinson identifies it with Dir ‘a, a “large vil- 
lage" on a rising ground west of Hebron (ii. "215). 
G. 


* Dura “is one of the largest villages in the dis- 
trict of Hebron, and is properly the chief place”’ 
(Rob. ii. 214). ‘The name (from “YI, to be great) 
intimates that Adoraim had a similar importance; 
and the dual (First, i. 22) implies that there was an 
upper and lowcr town, as there might so easily be, 
since the top of the hill overlooks the present Dira 
on its slope. H. 

ADO’RAM. [Aboniram.] 

ADORATION. The acts and postures by 
which the Hebrews expressed adoration bear a great 
similarity to those still in use among Oriental na- 
tions. ‘lo rise up and suddenly prostrate the body, 
was the most simple method; but generally speak- 
ing, the prostration was conducted in a more formal 
manner, the person falling upon the knee and then 
gradually inclining the body until the forehead 


touched the ground. The various expressions in 
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Adoration. Modern Egyptian. (Lane.) 


Tiebrew referring to this custom appear to haye | 
itheir specific meaning: thus > (wierw, LXX.) | 


describes the sudden fall; YT («duwrw, LXX.) 
bending the knee; TT!) (xdwrew, LXX.) the in- 
clination of the head and body; and lastly (7? 
(xpooxuvery, LXX.) complete prostration. The 
‘term ‘T)" (Is. xliv. 15, 17, 19, xlvi. 6) was intro- 
duced at a late period as appropriate to the worship 
paid to iduls by the Babylonians and other eastern 


nations (Ian. iii. 5, 6). Such prostration was 
asual in t! e worship of Jehovah (Gen. xvii. 3; Ps. 


@ Even without this statement of Josephus, it is 
plats chat Judah and Benjamin,” in 2 Chr. xi. 10, 
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xcv. 6), but it was by no means exclusively used 
for that purpose; it was the formal mode of re 
ceiving visitors (Gen. xviii. 2), of doing obeisance 
to one of superior station (2 Sam. xiv. 4), and of 
showing respect to equals (1 K. ii. 19). Occa- 
sionally it was repeated three times (1 Sam. xx. 
41), and even seven times (Gen. xxxiii. 3). It was 
accompanied by such acts as a kiss (Ix. xviii. 7), 
laying hold of the knees or feet of the person to 
whom the adoration was paid (Matt. xxviii. )), and 
kissing the ground on which he stood (I's. kxxii. 1); 
Mic. vii. 17). Similar adoration was paid to idols 
(1 K. xix. 18; sometimes, however, prostration was 
omitted, and the act consisted simply in kissing the 
hand to the object of reverence (Job xxxi. 27) in 
the manner practiced by the Romans (I’liny xxviii. 
5: see Luct. of Ant. art. ADORATIO), in kissing 
the statue itself (Hos. xiii. 2). The same cus- 
toms prevailed at the time of our Saviour's min- 
istry, as appears not only from the nuierous 
occasions on which they were put in practice to- 
wards Himself, but also from the parable of thie 
unmerciful servant (Matt. xviii. 26), and from Cor- 
nelius’s reverence to St. Peter (Acta x. 25), in 
which case it was objected ta by the Apostle, as 
implying a higher degree of superiority than be was 
entitled to, especially as coming from a Noman to 
whon prostration was not usual. W. L. B. 


ADRAM’MELECH [//cé. Adramme'ech] 


(TITS: *"AdpameAdx; [Alex. ABSpapedex:] 
Adramelech}. 1. The name of an idol worshipped 
by the colonists introduced into Samaria from Se- 
pharvaiin (2 K. xvii. 31). He was worshipped with 
rites resembling those of Molech, children being 
burned in his honor. In Gesenius (sub rece) the 
word is explained to mean splendor of the king, being 


a contraction of Ten “TS. But Winer, quot- 
ite Reland, De vet. lingud Pers. ix. interprets the 
first part of the word to mean fire, and so regards 
this deity as the Sun-god, in accordance with the 
astronomical character of the Chaldean and Per- 
sian worship. Sir H. Rawlinson also regards 
Adrammelech as the male power of the sun, and 
ANAMMELECH, who is mentioned with Adramme- 
lech, as a companion-god, as the female power of the 
sun. (Rawlinson's //erodotus, i. 611.) 

2. [Alex. in 2 K. Adpeuedex.] Son of the 
Assyrian king Sennacherib, whom he murdered in 
conjunction with his Lrother Sharezer in the temple 
of Nisroch at Nineveh, after the failure of the As- 
syrian attack upon Jerusalem. The parricides 
escaped into Armenia (2 K. xix. 87; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
21; Is. xxxvii. 38). The date of this event was 
8. Cc. 680. G.E. LC. 

ADRAMYT’TIUM (occasionally ATRAMYT- 
TIUM: and some cursive MSS. have ‘ATpayuTnre, 
instead of "Adpayurrnve in Acta xxvii. 2), a sea- 
port in the province of Asia [Asi], situated in the 
district anciently called olis, and also Mysia (see 
Acts xvi. 7). Adramyttium gave, and still gives 
its name to a deep gulf on this coast, opposite to 
the opening of which is the island of Lesbos [M1- 
TYLENE]. St. Paul was never at Adramyttium, 
except, perhaps, during his second missionary jour- 
ney, on his way from Galatia to Troas (Acts xvi.), 
and it has no Biblical interest, except as illustrat- 
ing his voyage from Caesarea in a ship belonging t te 








is a form of expression for the new kingdom, and that 
none of the towns named are necessarily in the limits 


of Benjamin proper. 


ADRIA 


this place (Acts xxvii. 2). The reason is given in 
what follows, namely, that the centurion and his 


35 


culty, erroneously translates my “ brought up,’ 
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prisoners would thus be brought to the coasts of | instead of bare.” ‘This accords with the opinion 


Asia, and therefore some distance on their way 
towards Rome, to places where some other ship 
bound for the west would probably be found. 
Ships of Adramyttium must have been frequent 
on this coast, for it was a place of considerable 
trattic. It lay on the great Roman road between 
Assos, Troas, and the Hellespont on one side, and 
ergimus, Ephesus, and Miletus on the other, and 
was conne:ted by similar roads with the interior of 
the country. According to tradition, Adramyttium 
was a settlement of the Lydians in the time of 
Crusus. It was afterwards an Athenian colony. 
U:.der the kingdom of Pergamus it became a sea- 
port of some consequence; and in the time of St. 
Paul Pliny mentions it as a Roman assize-town. 
The modern Adramyti is a poor villaye. but it is 
still a place of some trade and shipbuilding. It is 
described in the travels of Pococke, Turner, and 
Fellows. It is hardly worth while to notice the 
tnistaken opinion of Grotius, Hammond, and others, 
that Hadrumetum on the coast of Africa is meant 
in this passage of the Acts. J.S. H. 


A’DRIA, more properly A7DRIAS (6 ’Adplas: 
[Ad.it}). It is important to fix the meaning of 
this word as used in Acts xxvii. 27. The word 
seems to have been derived from the town of Adria, 
near the I’o; and at first it denoted that part of 
the gulf of Venice which is in that neighborhood. 
Afterwards the signification of the name was ex- 
tended so as to embrace the whole of that gulf. 
Subsequently it obtained a much wider extension, 
and in the apostolic age denoted that natural divi- 
sion of the Mediterranean, which Humboldt names 
the Syrtic basin (see Acts xxvii. J7), and which 
had the coasts of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and Africa 
for its boundaries. This definition is explicitly 
given by almozt a contemporary of St. Paul, the 
geographer Ptolemy, who also says that Crete is 
bounded on the west by Adrias. Later writers 
state that Malta divides the Adriatic sea from the 


Tyrrhenian sea, and the isthmus of Corinth the} 


geau from the Adriatic. Thus the ship in which 
Josephus started for Italy about the time of St. 
Paul's voyage, foundered in Adrias (Life, 3), and 
there he was picked up by a ship from Cyrene and 
taken to Puteoli (see Acts xxviii. 13). It is through 
ignorance of these facts, or through the want of 
attending to them, that writers have drawn an ar- 
gument from this geographical term in favor of the 
false view which places the Apostle’s shipwreck in 
the Gulf of Venice. [MELITA.] (Smith's Voy. 
and Shipwreck of Sti Paul. Dias. on the Island 
Aelita.) J. S. H. 
A'DRIEL (‘FSV TY [flock of Gad] : [Comp.] 
“ASpihA ; {Rom. "EoSpiha, Vat. Zepec (om. in 1 
Sam.); Alex. IopanA, EoSpi; Ald. "Eodpiha, 'Eo- 
8pf:) Hadriel), a son of Barzillai the Meholathite, 
to whom Saul gave his daughter Merab, although 
he had previously promised her to David (1 Sam. 
xviii. 19). His five sons were amongst the seven 
descendants of Saul whom David surrendered to the 
Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. &, 9) in satisfaction for the 
endeavors of Saul to extirpate the latter, although 
she Israelites had originally made a league with 
them (Josh. ix. 15). In 2 Sam. xxi. they are called 
the suns of Michal [the daughter of Saul and wife 
of David]; but as Michal had no children (2 Sam. 
vi 23), the A. V., in order to surmount the dith- 


of the Targum and Jewish authorities. ‘The mar- 
gin also gives “Michal’s sister" for ‘+ Michal.” 
Probably the error is due to some early transcri- 
ber.¢ 


ADU’EL (‘AdouhA [Alex. FA. Navn], 
i.e. SST, 1 Chr. iv. 36 (‘TeBiha); ix. 12 
CABHA), the ornament of God). A Naphtalite, 
ancestor of Tobit (Tub. i. 1). 

B. F. W. and W. A. W. 


ADUL’LAM  (Apocr. Opo.tasr, nba 
Lyustice of the people, Ges.; but according to Si- 
monis from 71 T¥Y and nd, hence hiding-pl ree]: 
"OBoAAdK: [Odelam, O lull im, Adullam]), a city 
‘of Judah in the lowland of the Shefclsh, Josh. xv. 
35 (comp. Gen. xxxviii. 1, “Judah went doin,” 
and Micah i. 15, where it is named with Mareshah 
and Achzib); the seat of a Canaanite king (-Josh. 
xii. 15), and evidently a place of great antiquity 
(Gen. xxxvili. 1, 12, 29). Fortified by Rehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 7), one of the towns reoccupied by the 
Jews after their return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 30), 
and still a city ('O. wéAcs) in the times of the Mae- 
cabees (2 Mace. xii. 38). 

The site of Adullam has not yet been identified, 
but from the mention of it in the passages quoted 
above in proximity with other known towns of the 
Shefelsh, it is likely that it was near Deir Dub/nin, 
5 or 6 miles N. of Eleutheropolis. (By Eusebius 
and Jerome, and apparently by the LX.X. it is con- 
founded with EGioN: see that name.) The lime- 
stone cliffs of the whole of that locality are pierced 
with extensive excavations (Robinson, ii. 23, 51-53 ); 
some one of which is possibly the “cave of Adub 
lam,’’ the refuge of David (1 Sam. xxii. 1; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15; Stanley, S. f P. p. 259). 
Monastic tradition places the cave at Khitreitin, at 
the south end of the Wady Urtds, between Beth- 
Ilechem and the Dead Sea (Robinson, i. 481). G. 

* No one who has seen the cave at Khiireitiin 
can have any doubt of its fitness to be such a place 
of refuge as the cave of Adullam evidently was to 
David and his followers. For a description of this 
cavern see TEKOA. Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, 
ii. 424 f.) pleads still for the correctness of the 
popular opinion. David, who lived in the nei:h- 
boring Bethlehem and had often driven his flucks 
over those hills, must have known of the existence 
of the cave and been familiar with the entrances to 
it. It was in a desert remote from the haunts of 
Saul, or if approached by him was incapable of any 
effectual assault. It was in the direction of Moab, 
whither David, shortly before betaking himself to 
this retreat, had sent his parents and the women of 
his train. Stanley decides (S. & P. p. 254, note) 
that the cave must have been in the Shefelth, be- 
cause the family of David “went down’’ to him 
there from Bethlehem (1 Sam. xxii. 1); but the 
expression may be used also of K/ireitiin, which is 
nearly 2 hours S. E. of Bethlehem and over a path 
which descends rapidly almost the entire distance. 
That the town and the cave of Adullam are not 
near each other would be only an instance of the 
fact that the same name is often applied ¢o different 
Icealities. 

a *So also Thenius (Die Bricher Samuels, p. 230), 
accounts for the inconsistency. See further under 
Meran. | 
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David was certainly in the cave cf Adullam 
when the “three chiefs” brought water to him 
from Bethlehem; and as it is said that the Philis- 
tines, through whom they forced their way for that 
purpose, were encamped at the time near Beth- 
lehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 14), we must infer that 
the cave itself was near Hethleliem, and not so far 
off as the border of the plain of Vhilistia.¢ H. 

ADUL'LAMITE (%57Y [sce Abut- 
LAM]: "OBSoAAaulryns; Alex. OSoAAauerrns : 
Odoll unates). A native of Adullam: applied to 
Hirah, the friend (or “shepherd "' as the Vulgate 
has it, reading WTY7 for WY) of Judah (Gen. 
xxviii. 1, 12, 2:)). W. A. W. 

ADULTERY. The parties to this crime were 
a married woman and a man who was 1.o0t her hug- 
band. ‘The toleration of polygamy, indeed, renders 
it nearly impossible to make criminal a similar 
offence committed by a married nan with a woman 
not hia wife. In the patriarchal period the sanc- 
tity of marriage is noticeable froin the history of 
Abraham, who fears, not that his wife will be se- 
duced from him, but that he may be killed for her 
sake, and especially from the scruples ascriled to 
Pharaoh and Abimelech (Gen. xii., xx.). The 
woman's punishment was, as commonly amongst 
eastern nations, uo doubt capital, and probably, as 
in the case of ‘Tamar's unchastity, death by fire 
(xxxviii. 24). The Mosaic penalty was that both 
the guilty parties should be stoned, and it applied 
as well to the betrothed as to the married woman, 
provided she were free (Ieut. xxii, 22-24). A 
bondwoman so offending was to be scourged, and 
the man was to make a trespass offering (Lev. xix. 
20-22). 

‘The system of inheritances, on which the polity 
of Moses was based, was threatened with confusion 
by the doubtful off§pring caused by this crime, and 
this secured popular sympathy on the side of moral- 
ity until a far advanced stage of corruption was 
reached. Yet from stoning being made the penalty 
we may suppose that the exclusion of private re- 
venge was intended. It is probable that, when 
that territorial basis of polity passed away — as it 
did, after the captivity — and when, owing to Gen- 
tile example, the marriage tie became a looser bond 
of union, public feeling in regard to adultery 
changed, and the penalty of death was seldom or 
never inflicted. Thus in the case of the woman 
brought under our Lord's notice (John viii.), it 
is likely that no one then thought of stoning 
her in fact, but there remained the written law 
ready for the purpose of the caviller. It is likely, 
algo, that a divorce in which the adulteress lost her 
dower and rights of maintenance, &c. (Gemara 
Chethuboth, cap. vii. 6), was the usual remedy 
suggested by a wish to avoid scandal and the ex- 
citement of commiseration for crime. The word 
xapaderyparion [Seryyaricas Lachm., Tisch., 
Treg.] (Matt. i. 19), prohably means to bring the 
case before the local Sanhedrim, which was the 
usual course, but which Joseph did not propose to 
take, preferring repudiation (Buxtorf, de Syons. et 
Dicort. iii. 1-4), because that could be managed 
privately (Addpa). 

Concerning the famous trial by the waters of 
jealousy (Num. v. 11-2), it has been questioned 

a * Since writing the above note, we find that Dr. 
Stanley is either not consistent with hiinscif or has 
ehanged his opinion. In his article on Davip in this 


whether a husband was, in case of certain facta, 
bound to adopt it. ‘The more likely view is, that 
it was meant as a Telief to the vehemence of impla- 
cable jealousy to which Orientals appear prone, but 
which was not consistent with the laxity of the 
nuptial tie prevalent in the period of the New Tes- 
tainent. ‘The ancient strictness of that tie gave 
room for a more intense feeling, and in that inten- 
sity probably arose this strange custom, which no 
doubt Moses found prevailing and deeply seated ; 
and which is said to be paralleled by a form of 
ordeal called the “red water’? in Western Africa 
(Kitto, Cyclop. 8. v.). The forms of Hebrew jus- 
tice all tended to limit the application of this test. 
1. By prescribing certain tacts presumptive of 
guilt, to be established on oath by two wittesses, 
or a preponderating but not conclusive testimony 
to the fact of the woman's adultery. 2. By tech- 
nical rules of evidence which made proof of those 
presumptive facts ditficult (SufdA, vi. 2-5). 3. By 
exempting certain large classes of women (all in- 
deed, except a pure Israeclitess married to a pure 
Israelite, aud some even of them) from the liability. 
4. By providing that the trial could only be Lefore 
the great Sanhedrim (Svtah, i. 4). 5. By invest- 
ing it with a ceremonial at once humiliating and 
intimidating, yet which still harmonized with the 
spirit of the whole ordeal as recorded in Num. v.; 
but 6. Alove all, by the conventional and even 
mercenary light in which the nuptial contract was 
latterly regarded. 

When adultery ceased to be capital, as no doubt 
it did, and divorce became a matter of mere conve- 
nience, it would be absurd to suppose that this trial 
was continued. And when adultery became com- 
mon, as the Jews themselves confess, it would have 
been impious to expect the miracle which it sup- 
posed. If ever the Sanhedrim were driven by 
force of circumstances to adopt this trial, no doubt 
every effort was used, nay, was prescrited (Sotah, 
i. 5, 6) to overawe the culprit and induce confes- 
sion. Nay, even if she submitted to the trial and 
was really guilty, some rabbis held that the effect 
on her might be suspended for years through the 
merit of some good deed (Svtch, iii. 4-6). Be- 
sides, however, the intimidation of the woman, the 
man was likely to feel the public exposure of his 
suspicions odious and repulsive. Divorce was a 
ready and quiet remedy; and the only question 
was, whether the divorce should carry the dowry, 
and the property which she had brought; which 
was decided by the slight or grave character of the 
suspicions against her (Sota), vi. 1; Gemara Che- 
thuboth, vii. 6; Ugol. Uxor Heb. ¢. vii.) If the 
husband were incapable through derangement, im- 
prisonment, &c., of acting on his own behalf in the 
matter, the Sanhedrim proceeded in his name as 
concerned the dowry, but not as concerned the trial 
by the water of jealousy (Sotah, iv. 6). H. H. 

ADUMMIM, “ THE GOING UP TO" or “ OF” 
(OES move: xpéaBacis *ASauply, [axd- 
Baois AiSauly; Alex. wpocavaBacis Adoum, 
avaB. Edwuiy:) ascensio or ascensus Adummimn ) = 
the pass of the red;"" one of the landmarks of 
the boundary of Renjamin, a rising grcund or pass 


‘over against Gilgal,” and “on the south side 
of the ‘torrent’ (Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17), which is 

















































Dictionary (§ ii. 8), and in his Lectures on the Jewish 
Caurch (ii. 69), he speaks without hesitation «f the 
cave near KA‘ireitiin as David's cave of Adullam. HI. 


AEDIAS 


the position still occupied by the road leading up 
frum Jericho and the Jordan valley to Jerusalem 
(Rob. i. 558), on the south face of the gorge of 
the Wruly Kelt. Jerome (Unom, Adummin) 
cribes the name to the blood shed there hy the rob 
bers who infested the paas in his day, as they still 
(Stanley, pp. 314, 424; Martineau, p. 481; Stewart) 
continue to infest it, as they did in the middle 
aces, when the order of Knights Templars arose 
out of an association for the guarding of this rvad, 
and as they did in the days of our Lord, of whose 
parable of the Good Samaritan this is the scene. 
But the name is doubtless of a date and significance 
far more remote, and is probably derived from some 
tribe of ‘red men" of the earliest inhabitants of 
the country (Stanley, p. 424, note). ‘The suyves- 
tion of Keil that it refers to the “ri thlichen tarbe 
des Felsen,"’ is the conjecture of a man who has 
never been on the spot, the whole pass being of the 
whitest limestone. [First derives the name in 
the first instance from the color a) of the 
earth in the hills. } G. 


AEDI’AS CAélas}; [Vat. naheae: Ald. Alex. 
"An3Sias:) Helias), 1 Esdr. ix. 27. Probably a 
corruption of ELIAn. 

ZE'GYPT. [Ecyrr.] 

fE/NEAS [s0, correctly, A. V. ed. 1611, ete.; 
Eneas, later eds.] (Aivéas: -d:ne7s), a paralytic at 
Lydda, healed by St. Peter (Acts ix. 33, 34). 

* The name shows that he was either a Greek or 
a Hellenistic Jew. It is uncertain whether he was 
a believer or not (avOpwrdy tia): but it was usual 
to require faith of those who received such benefits. 

H. 

JENON (Alydéy: Aennon), a place “near to 
Salim,”’ at which John baptized (John iii. 23). It 
was evidently west of the Jordan (comp. iii. 22 
with 26, and with i. 28), and abounded in water. 
This is indicated by the name, which is merely a 
Greek version of the Chaldee }1)°Y = “springs.” 
non is given in the Onomasticon as 8 miles south 
of Scythopolis, “juxta Salem et Jordanem.” Dr. 
Robinson's most careful search, on his second visit, 
however, failed to discover any trace of either name 
or remains in that locality (iii. 833). But a Sdlim 
has heen found by him to the east of and close to 
Na&5ulus, where there are two very copious springs 
(ii. 279; iii. 298). This position avrees with the 
requirements of Gen. xxxili. 18. [SaLem.] In 
favor of its distance from the Jordan is the consid- 
eration that, if close by the river, the Evangelist 
would hardly have drawn attention to the “ much 
water ’’ there. 

The latest writer on Jerusalem, Dr. Barclay 
(1858), reports the discovery of Enon at Wady 
Farah, a secluded valley about 5 miles to the N. EF. 
of Jerusalem, running into the great Wady Forar 
immediately above Jericho. The grounds of this 
novel identification are the very copious springs and 
pools in which W. Farah abounds, and also the 
presence of the name Selam or Seleim, the appel- 
lation of another Wazly close by. But it requires 
more examination than it has yet received. (Bar- 
clay, City of the Great King, pp. 558-570.) See 
the curious speculations of Lightfoot (Chorog. In- 
guiry, ch. iii. §§ 1, 2, 3, 4). G. 





“ Robinson's words, “On the south side..... 
above,” are the more remarkable, because the identity 
of the place with the Maaleh-Adummim does not seem 
2 bave occurred to him. 
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* The later observations tend to narrow the 
liinits of the question: they indicate at least the 
rezion if they do not fix the site of AAnon. Je 


as- | rome’s testimony (Reland's Pudestina, p. 480) that 


it was 8 miles south of Scythopolis (still shown 
there in his day, “ ostenditur usque nunc “*) acrees 
with the ascertained condition of that neighbor- 
hood. Dr. Thomson (Lind and Book, ii. 176), 
who visited Beisdn (Scythopolis) and the neighbor- 
hood, represents the valley there as abounding in 
fountains and brooks, which make it one of the 
most fertile places in Palestine. ‘Though find- 
ing no traces of the names still current, he says 
that Enon and Salim were no doubt in this 
Ghor Beisan. Dr. Robinson's Salim lies too far 
inward to agree with the “juxta Jordanem” of 
Eusebius and Jerome; indeed, he gives up that po- 
sition and fixes on a different one. The name 
merely of Salim would not be decisive, as it seems 
to have been, and is still, not uncommon in Pales- 
tine. [Sarim.] We have the more reason for 
adhering to the traditionary site, that Mr. Van de 
Velde reports his finding a Mussulman_ oratory 
(Wely) called Sheykh Salim near a heap of ruins, 
about six English miles south of Beisin, and two 
west of the Jordan (Syro and Pal. ii. 346). Bleek 
(Brief an die IHebr. vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 285 ff.) main- 
tains that this Salim was not only the one where 
John baptized, but of which Melchizedek was king 
(Gren. xiv. 18). As to Enon, which is descriptive 
rather than local, the existence itself of fountains, 
‘deep waters’ (DSara WoAAG), is all the identifi- 
cation that the term requires. H. 
ERA. § [Crronxorocy.] 
AETHIO’PIA. § [Ermiorta.] 


* EZTHIOPIC VERSION.  [VErsiona, 
ANCIENT. ] 


AFFINITY. (MARRIAGE. ] 


AG’ABA (‘AxxaBd; [Vat. marg. AyyaBa; 
Alex. Tafa; Ald. "AyaBd:] Aggab), 1 bsdr. v. 
30. [Hacan.] 

AG’ABUS? ("A aBos: Agabus), a Christian 
prophet in the apostolic aye, mentioned in Acts xi. 
28 and xxi. 10. ‘The same person must be meant in 
both places; for not only the name, but the oftice 
(xpopnrns) and residence (amd ‘lepovoAvpwr, awd 
Ths lov3aias), are the same in both instances. 
He predicted (Acta xi. 28) that a famine would 
take place in the reign of Claudius “ throughout all 
the world" (ép' SAny Thy oikovnevny). This ex 
pression may take a narrower or a wider sense, 
either of which confirms the prediction. As Greek 
and Roman writers used 7 oixouuéyn of the Greek 
and the Koman world, so a Jewish writer could use 
it naturally of the Jewish world or Palestine. Jo- 
sephus certainly so uses it (Ant. viii. 13, § 4) when 
speaking of the efforts of Ahab to discover the 
prophet Elijah, he says that the king sought him 
Kath xacay Thy oixoupeyny, t. e. throughout 
Palestine and its borders. (See Anger, De Tempo- 
rumin Acts App. ratune, p. 42.) Ancient writers 
give no account of any universal famine in the 
reign of (‘laudius, but they speak of several local 
famines which were severe in particular countries. 
Josephus (nd. xx. 2, § 6; ib. 5, § 2) mentions one 
which prevailed at that time in Juda, and swept 
away many of the inhabitants. Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was then at Je- 


6 * This article (not accredited in the English edt 
, tion) has been re-written here by the author. H. 
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susalem, imported provisions from Egypt and Cy- 7, and another in 1 Sam. xv. 8, 9, 20, 32. The 
prus, which she distributed among the people to, latter was the king of the Amalekites, whom Saul 


gave them from starvation. This, in all probability, 
is the famine to which Agabus refers in Acts xi. 
28. The chronology admits of this supposition. 
According to Josephus, the famine which he de- 
scribes took place when Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius 
Alexander were procurators; 7. ¢. as Lardner com- 
putes the time (C'redilility, P. L. b. i. ch. xi.), it 
may have begun about the close of A. D. 44, and 
lasted three or four years. Fadus was sent into 
Judxa on the death of .\grippa, which occurred 
in August of the year A.D. 44; and it was about the 
time of the death of Agrippa (Acts xii. 1) that Paul 
and Barnabas carried the alms of the Christians at 
Antioch to Jerusalem. If we attach the wider 
sense to olxouuéyny, the prediction may import 
that a famine should take place throughout the 
Roman empire during the reign of Claudius (the 
year is not specified), and not that it should prevail 
in all parts at the same time. We find mention 
of three other famines during the reign of (laud- 
ius: one in Greece (Euseb. Chron. i. 79), and two 
in Rome (Dion Cass. lx. 11; Tac. Ann. xii. 43). 
For the facta concerning these famines, see Walch, 
De Agabo vale (Dissertt. ad Acta Apost. ii. 131 th). 

At Ceesarea, Agabus foretold to Paul, who was 
then going up to Jerusalem for the last time, that 
the Jews there would cast him into prison and bind 
Aim hand and foot. The prophet accompanied this 
prediction with a symbolic act (that of binding his 
own hands and feet with Paul's girdle), which 
served to place the event foretold more vividly be- 
fore them. The scene, being thus acted out before 
their eyes, was rendered present, real, beyond what 
any mere verbal declaration could possibly have 
nade it. 


* Segnius irritant animos demixsa per aurem 
Quam qus sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.”’ 


Instances of such symbolisin, though rare in the 
N. T., are frequent in the Old. See 1 K. xxii. 11; 
Is. xx. 1 ff.; Jer. xiii. 1 ff.; Ezek. iv. 1 ™, ete. 

The name Aguabus is variously derived: by Dru- 


aius, from QM, ao locust; by Grotius, Witsius, 


and Wolf, from 229, he loved. See Wolf's Cure 
Philologica, ii. 1167. Walch (ut supra) adopts 
the latter derivation, and compares the name with 
the Greek Agape, Agapetus, Agupius, and the like. 
Walch, in his Dissertatio, treats (7) of the name 
of Agabus; (6) of his oftice as prophet: (c) of his 
prophecies; and (d) of their fultilment. He 
Ulustrates these topics fully, but adds nothing 
important to the results stated in this article. The 
incidents in which Agabus appears are noticed at 
length in Baumgarten’s Apostelgeschichte, i. 270 
ff. and ii. 113 ff. Il. B. H. 
A’/GAG (338, from an Arabic root “to burn,” 
Gesen.: ’Ayd-y and Pdéy: Ayug), possibly the title 
of the kings of Amalek, like Pharaoh of Egypt. 
One king of this name is mentioned in Num. xxiv. 


& Sce “ Translators’ Preface to the Reader,” which 
‘'t is to be regretted is never now printed in editions 
of the Bible. 


e Tat’, captivum fecu, Gesen. Thesaur. s. v. 
@ Comp. Golius, Arab. Lex. wer exarsis. 


pieces. 


6, § 5; Targ. Esth.). 





spared together with the best of the spoil, although 
it was the well-known will of Jehovah that the 
Amalekites should be extirpated (Ex. xvii. 14; 
Deut. xxv. 17). For this act of disobedience Sam- 
uel was commissioned to declare to Saul his rejec- 
tion, and he himself sent for Agag and cut him in 
[SAMUEL. ] 
Haman is called the AGAGITE in Father (Bov- 
aios, iii. 1, 10, viii. 3, 5, [Maxedav, ix. 24)). 
The Jews consider Haman u descendant of Agag, 


the Aialekite, and hence account for the hatred 


with which he pursued their race (Joseph. Ant. xi. 
R. W. B. 


A/GAGITE. [AGac.] 
A’GAR. [HaAGar.] 


AGARE’NES (viol “Ayap: sili Agar), Bar. 
iii. 23. [HAGARENES.] 

AGATE (120, aheld; VWDND, cadcdds 
aydrns: achates) is mentioned four times in the 
text of the A. V.; viz. in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 
12; Is. liv. 12; Fz. xxvii. 16. In the two former 
passages, where it is represented by the Hebrew 
word sheds, it is spoken of as forming the second 
stone in the third row of the high-priest’s breast- 
plate ; in each of the two latter places the orizinal 
word is cadedd, by which no doubt is intended a 
different stone. [Rupy.] In Ez. xxvii. 16, where 
the text has agate, the margin has chrysoprase, 
whereas in the very next chapter, kz. xxviii. 13, 
chrysoprase occurs in the margin instead of em- 
erald, which is in the text, as the translation of an 
entirely different Hebrew word, nophec;@ this will 
show how much our translators were perplexed as 
to the meanings of the minerals and precious stones 
mentioned in the sacred volume; and this uncer- 
tainty which belongs to the mineralogy of the Bi- 
ble, and indeed in numerous instances to its botany 
and zoclogy, is hy no means a matter of surprise 
when we consider how often there is no collateral 
evidence of any kind that might possibly help us, 
and that the derivations of the Hebrew words have 
generally and necessarily a very extensive significa- 
tion; identification, therefore, in many cases be- 
comes a difficult and uncertain matter. 

Various definitions of the Hebrew word siebd 
have been given by the learned, but nothing deti- 
nite can be deduced from any one of them. (iese- 
nius places the word under the root slidbah.¢ “to 
take prisoner,’ but allows that nothing at all can 
he learned from such an etymology. Furst ¢ with 
more probability assigns to the name an Arabic 
origin, shdba, “to glitter.” 

Again, we find curiously enough an interpreta- 
tion which derives it from another Arabic root, 
which has precisely the opposite meaning, viz. ‘to 
be dull and obscure.’’¢ Another derivation traces 
the word to the proper name Seba, whence pre- 
cious stones were exported for the Tyrian mer- 
chants. Of these derivations, it is difficult to see 
any meaning at all in the first,“ while a contrary 
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conj. of KAW), obscura, ambigua fuit res alieui. 


JS Sed haec nihil faciunt ad detegendam qjus nate 
ram.’’— Braun. V. S. LU. xv. i. 


AGE, OLD 


one to what we should expect is given to the third, 
for a dull-looking stone is surely out of place 
amongst the glittering gems which adorned the sa- 
serdotal breastplate. The derivation adopted by 
Furst is perhaps the most probable, vet there is 
nothing even in it which will indicate the stone in- 
tended. That ated), however, dues stand fur some 
variety of agate scems generally agreed upon by 
commentators, for, as Rosenmiiller? has observed 
(Schul. in Exod. xxxviii. 19). there is a wonderful 
agreement amongst interpreters, who all under- 
stand an aque by the teri. 

Our English agate, or achat, derives its name 
from the Achates, the modern Dirillo, in the Val 
di Noto, in Sicily, on the banks of which, accord- 
ing to Theophrastus and I’liny, it was first found; ® 
but as agates are met with in almost every coun- 
try, this stone was duubtless from the earliest times 
known to the Orientals. It is a silicious stone of 
the quartz family, and is met with generally in 
rounded nodules, or in veins in trap-rocks; speci- 
Mens are often fuund on the sea-shore, and in the 
beds of streams, the rocks in which they had been 
imbedded having been decomposed by the elements, 
when the avates have dropped out. Some of the 
principal varieties are called ch-decdony, from Chal- 
cedon in Asia Minor, where it is found, cirnedain, 
chrysoprase, an apple-green variety colored by ox- 
ide of nickel, WMucha-stunes, or muss agate, which 
owe their dendritic or tree-like markings to the 
imperfect crystallization of the coloring salts of 
manganese or iron, onyxr-stones, bloud-stones, &., 
&. Beautiful specimens of the art of engraving on 
enutcedony are still found among the tombs of 
Eyypt, Assyria, Etruria, &.¢ W. H. 

AGE, OLD. In early stages of civilization, 
when experience is the only source of practical 
knowledge, old age has its special value, and con- 
sequently its special honors. The Spartans, the 
Athenians, and the Romans were purticular in 
showing respect to the ayved, and the Kgyptians 
had a regulation which has its exact parallel in the 
Bible (Herod. ii. 80; Lev. xix. 32). Under a pa- 
triarchal form of government such a feeling was 
still more deeply implanted. A further motive was 
superadded in the case of the Jew, who was taught 
to consider old ave as a reward for piety, and a sig- 
nal token of God's favor. For these reasons the 
axed occupied a prominent place in the social and 
political system of the Jews. In preente life they 
were looked up to as the depositaries of knowledge 
(Job xv. 10); the young were ordered to rise up in 
their presence (Lev. xix. 32); they allowed them to 
give their opinion first (Job xxxii. 4); thev were 
tauzht to rezard grey hairs as a “crown of glory” 
and as the “beauty of old men” (Prov. xvi. 31, 
xx. 2)). The attainment of old age was regarded 
as a special blessing (Job v. 2i}), not only on ac- 
count of the prolonged enjoyment of life to the in- 
dividual, but also because it indicated peaceful and 
prosperous times (Zech. viii. 4; 1 Macc. xiv. 9; Is. 
Ixv. 20). In puddic atlairs age carried weight with 


- \a°”" “esse achaiem, satis probabile est, quum 
mirus in hoc lapide Interpretum sit consensus.” Vid. 
Braun. ‘le Vest. Sacerd. Hebreor. Il. c. xv. hil. 

b Karos 82 AiBos coi 6 ayarns © amd Tov "Ayarov 
Forauovu rou ev LiceAin, Kai mwAccrat Teyscos. — Theoph. 
Fr. ti. 31, ed. Schneider, and Plin. xxxvii. 54; Lithog- 
uphie Stcilieane, Naplea, 1777, p. 16. 

- Comptre with this Ex. xxxviii. 23: “And with 
him was Aholiab, so: of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, 
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it, especially in the infancy of the state: it forme 
under Moses the main qualification of those whe 
acted ag the representatives of the people in all 
matters of ditticulty and deliberation. The old 
men or El.jJers thus became a class, and the title 
gradually ceased to convey the notion of ave, and 
was used in an official sense, like Patres, Senatores, 
and other sunilar terms. [Eiprus.] Still it 
would be but natural that such an office was gen- 
erally held by men of advanced age (1 K. xii. 8). 
W.L. B. 

* The distinction between xpeaBurns and mpeo- 
Bvrepos should be remarked. Though the for- 
mer refers always to age, the latter refers occa- 
sionally to age (Acts ii. 17; 1 Tim. v. 1; 1 Pet. 
y. 5), but usually to rank or office. The point is 
of some interest as regards the age of Paul at the 
time of his Roman captivity. In Philem. ver. 9, 
the apostle alludes to himself “as an old man” 
(&s wpeoBurns) for the purpose of giving effect by 
that reminiscence to his entreaty in behalf of Ones- 
imus. Paul is supposed to have been, at the time of 
writing to Philemon (converted about 36 A. D., at 
the ave of 30, and at Rome 62-4 a. b.), about 60 
vears old. According to Hippocrates, a man was 
called gpeaBurns from 49 to 5b, and after that was 
called yépwy. But there was another estimate 
among the Greeks which fixed the later period 
(ynpas) at 69. Coray treats of this question in 
his ZSuvéxSnuos ‘leparixds, p. 167 (Paris, 1831).4 
Qur most impressive imave of old age in the N. 
T., as represented by its appropriate word, is that 
which occurs in the Saviour's touching description 
of what was to befall the energetic Peter in his last 
days (Stay ynpdons). See John xxi. 18. The 
term applied to Zacharias (Luke i. 18) is xpeo~ 
Burns. The patriarch Jacob's characterization of 
a long life, as he looked back upon it trom the verge 
of the grave, has hardly its parallel for truthfulness 
and pathos in all extant literature. See Gen. xivii. 
8, 9. H. 

A’GEE [dissyl.] (SIN [fuyitive}: “Aca; 
Alex. Ayoa: [Comp. ’Ayd:] Age). A Hararite, 
father of Shammah, one of David's three mightiest 
heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). In the Peshito-Syriac 
he is called “ Ago of the king's mountain.” 

AGGE’'US (‘Ayyatos: Aggeus), (1 Esdr. vi. 1, 
vii. 3; 2 Esdr. i. 40.) (HLAGG AT.) 

AGRICULTURE. This, though prominent - 
in the Scriptural narrative concerning Adam, Cain, 
and Noah. was little cared for by the patriarchs; 
more 80, however, by Isaac and Jacoh than by 
Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 12, xxxvii. 7), in whose time, 
probably, if we except the lower Jordan valley (xiii. 
10), there was little regular culture in Canaan. 
Thus Gerar and Shechem seem to have been cities 
where pastoral wealth predominated. The herds. 
men strove with Isaac about his wells; about his 
crop there was no contention (xx. 14, xxxiv. 28). 
In Joshua's time, as shown by the story of the 
«“ Eshcol’’? (Num. xiii. 23-4), Canaan was found in 








an engraver and acunning workinan;”' and ch. xxxix. 
8: * And he made the breastplate of cunning work." 
* Occasional specimens of agate occur along the 
coast north of Tortora, and it is very abundant near 
Antioch (Antakia), Rob. Pays. Geozr. p. 375. H. 

d *On the single word “aged” in Philem. ver. 9, 
the celebrated Lavater preached t-vo of his 33 sermons 
on the Epistle to Philemon ( Predigten uler d. Brief 
and. Phucmon, St. Gallon, 1725-0). H. 
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as much more advanced agricultural state than 
Jacob had left it in (Deut. viii. 8), resulting prob- 
ably from the severe experience of famines, and the 
example of Kgvpt, to which its people were thus 
led. The pastoral life was the means of keeping 
the sacred race, whilst yet a family, distinct from 
mixture and locally unattached, especially whilst 
in kgypt. When, grown into a nation, they con- 
quered their future seats, agriculture supplied a 
similar check on the foreign intercourse and speedy 
demoralization, especially as regards idolatry, which 
commerce would have caused. Thus agriculture 
became the basis of the Mosaic commonwealth 
(Michaelis, xxxvii.-xli.). It tended to check also 
the freebooting and nomad life, and made a numer- 
ous offspring profitable, as it was already honorable 
by natural sentiment and by law. ‘Thus, too, it 
indirectly discouraged slavery, or, where it existed, 
made the slave somewhat like a son, though it 
made the son also somewhat of a slave. Taken in 
connection with the inalienable character of inher- 
itances, it gave each man and each family a stake 
in the soil and nurtured a hardy patriotism. 
“The land is Mine” (Lev. xxv. 23) was a dictum 
which made agriculture likewise the basis of the 
theocratic relation. Thus every family felt its own 
life with intense keenness, and had its divine ten- 
ure which it was to guard from alienation. ‘The 
prohibition of culture in the sabbatical year formed, 
under this aspect, a kind of rent reserved by the 
Divine Owner. Landmarks were deemed sacred 
(Deut. xix. 14), and the inalienability of the heri- 
tage was ensured by its reversion to the owner in 
the year of jubilee; so that only 80 many ycars of 
occupancy could be sold (Lev. xxv. 8-16, 23-35). 
The prophet Isaiah (vy. 8) denounces the contempt 
of such restrictions by wealthy grandees who sought 
to ‘add field to field,” erasing families and depop- 
ulating districts. 
A change in the climate of Palestine, caused by 
increase of population and the clearance of trees, 
must have taken place before the period of the N. 
T. <A further change caused by the decrease of 
skilled agricultural labor, e. g., in irrigation and 
terrace-making, has since ensued. Not only this, 
but the great varicty of elevation and local charac- 
ter in so snill a compass of country necessitates a 
partial and guarled application of general remarks 
(Robinson, i. 507, 554, 504, iii. 505; Stanley, S. 
.F P. pp. 119, 124-6). Yet wherever industry is 
secure, the soil still asserts its old fertility. ‘The 
Hauran (Perwa) is as fertile as l)amascus, and its 
bread enjoys the highest reputation. The black 
and fat, but light, svil about (:aza is said to hold 
so much moisture as to be very fertile with little 
rain. Here, as in the neighborhood of B: yrtt, is 
a vast olive-cround, and the very sand of the shore 
is said to be fertile if watered. The Israelites 
probably found in Canaan a fair proportion of 
woodland, which their necessities, owing to the dis- 
“couragement of commerce, must have led them to 
reduce (Josh. xvii. 18). But even in early times 
timber seems to have been far less used for building 
material than among western nations ; the Israel- 
ites were not skillful hewers, and imported both 
the timler and the workmen (1 K. v. 6,8). No 
store of wood-fuel seems tuo have been kept; ovens 
were heated with such things as dung and hay (Iz. 
‘y. 12, 15; Mal. iv. 1); and, in any case of sacrifice 
on an emergency, some, as we should think, unu- 
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xix. 21; comp. (ren. xxii. 3, 6, 7). 
cates a non-abundance of timber. 

Its plenty of water from natural sources made 
Canaan a contrast to rainless Egypt (Deut. viii. 7, 
xi. 8-12). Nor was the peculiar Lgyptian method 
alluded to in Deut. xi. 10 unknown, though less 
prevalent in Dalestine. ‘That peculiarity seems to 
have consisted in making in the fields square shal- 
low beds, like our salt-pans, surrounded by a raised 
border of earth to keep in the water, which was 
then turned from one square to another by pushing 
aside the mud to open one and close the next with 
the foot. A very similar method is apparently de- 
scribed by Rebinson as used, especially for garden 
vegetables, in Valestine. There irrigation (includ- 
ing under the term all appliances for making the 
water available) was as essential as drainage im our 
region; and for this the large extent of rocky sur- 
face, easily excavated for cisterns and ducts, was 
most useful. Even the plain of Jericho is watered 
not by canals from the Jordan, since the river lies 
below the land, but by mnills converging from the 
mountains. In these features of the country lay 
its expansive resources to meet the wants of a mul- 
tiplying population. The lightness of agricultural 
labor in the plains set free an abundance of hands 
for the task of terracing and watering; and the 
result gave the highest stimulus to industry. 

The cereal crops of constant mention are wheat 
ahd barley, and more rarely rye and millet (?). 
Of the two former, together with the vine, olive, 
and fig, the use of irrigation, the plough and the 
harrow, mention is found in the book of Job (xxxi. 
40, xv. 33, xxiv. 6, xxix. 9, xxxix. 10). Two 
kinds of cummin (the black variety called * fitches,’’ 
Is. xxviii. 27), and such podded plants as beans 
and lentiles, may be named among the staple prod- 
uce. ‘To these later writers add a great variety 
of garden plants, e. g., kidney-beang, peas, lettuce, 
endive, leek, garlic, onion, melon, cucumber, cab- 
hage, &e. (Afishna, Celaim, 1.1, 2). The produce 
which formed Jacob's present was of such kinds as 
would keep, and had kept during the famine (Gen. 
xhiii. 11). 

The Jewish calendar, as fixed by the three great 
festivals, turned on the seasons of yvreen, ripe, and 
fully-gathered produce. Hence, if the season was 
hackward, or, owing to the imperfections of a non- 
astronomical reckoning, seemed to be so, a month 
was intercalated. This rude system was fondly re- 
tained Jong after mental progress and foreign inter- 
course placed a correct calendar within their power; 
so that notice of a beadar, 7. ¢., second or inter- 
calated Adar, on account of the lambs being not 
yet of paschal size, and the barley not forward 
enough for the Ali) (green sheaf), was sent to the 
Jews of Babylon and Egypt (Ugol. de Re Rust. v. 
22) early in the season. 

The year ordinarily consisting of 12 months was 
divided into 6 agricultural periods as fyllows (7 0- 
saphta Taanith, ch. 1): — 


All this ind! 


I. Sowrna Time. 


beginning about 
autumnal 


Tisri, latter half 
equinox 


Early raic due. 
Marchesvan 
Kasleu, former half 


II. Unripk Timm 
Kasleu, latter half. 


sual source of supply is constantly mentioned for | Tebeth. 
the wood (1 Sam. vi. 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 1 K.| Shebath, former half. 
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III. Cotp Szason. 
Shebdath, latter half 
Adar e e . . e 
(Veadar] . ... 
Nisan, former half . ‘* 
IV. Harvast Tos. 
Beginning about 
vernal equinox. 


Barley grecn. 
Passover. 


Latter rain due. 


Nisan, latter half . . . . 


Wheat ripe. 
Pentecost. 


- Ingathering of fruits. 


Thus the 6 months from mid Tisri to mid Nisan 
were mainly occupied with the process of cultiva- 
tion, and the rest with the gathering of the fruits. 
Rain was commonly expected soon after the autum- 
nal equinox or mid Tisri; and if by the first of 
Kasleu none had fallen, a fast was proclaimed 
(Mishni, Tanith, ch. i.). The common scriptu- 
ral expressions of the “early’’ and the “latter 
rain’’ (Deut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24; Hos. vi. 3; Zech. 
x. 1; Jam. v. 7) are scarcely confirmed by modern 
experience, the season of rains being unbroken 
(Robinson, i. 41, 429, iii. 96), though perhaps the 
fall is more strongly marked at the beginning and 
the end of it. The consternation caused by the fail- 
ure of the former rain is depicted in Joel i., ii.; and 
that prophet seems to promise that and the latter 
rain together “in the first month,”’ i. e. Nisan (ii. 
23). The ancient Hebrews had little notion of 
green or root-crops grown for fodder, nor was the 
long summer drought suitable for them. Barley 
supplied food both to man and beast, and the plant, 


called in Fz. iv. 9, “Millet,” JT 1, holcus dochna, 
Linn. (Gesenius), was grazed while green, and its 
ripe grain made into bread. In the later period 


of more advanced irrigation the tales) “ Fenu- 
greek,"’ occurs, also the + WW, a clover, appa- 


rently, given cut. (Peah, v.5). Mowing (2, Am. 
vii. 1; Ps. Ixxii. 6) and haymaking were familiar 


WIT) standing both for grass and hay, a token 
of a hot climate, where the grass may become hay 
as it stands. 





Fig. 2. — Rayptian ploughing and 
the was over, 
{ Peah, v. 3); and such sowing often took place 
without previous ploughing, the seed, as in the par- 
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The produce of the land besides fruit from (rees, 
was technically distinguished as TINA), includ 


ing apparently all cereal plants, FYWIVN (quicquia 
in silyuis nascitur, Buxt. Lex.), nearly equivalent 
to the Latin legumen, and EXIT or “DIN 


r¥3°2, semina hortensia, (since the former word 
alone was used also generically for all seed, includ- 
ing all else which was liable to tithe, for which 
purpose the distinction seems to have existed. The 
plough probably was like the Egyptian, and the 
process of ploughing mostly very light, like that 
called scarificatio by the Romans (‘Syria tenui 
sulco arat,” Plin. xviii. 47), one yoke of oxen 
mostly sufficing to draw it. Such is still used in 
Asia Minor, and its parts are shown in the accom- 
panying drawing: a is the pole to which the cruss 
beam with yokes, 6, is attached; c, the share; «/, the 
handle; e represents three modes of arniing the 
share, and / is a goad with a scraper at the other 





Fig. 1. — Plough, &c., es still used in Asia Minor. —- 
(From Fellows’s Asia Minor.) 


end, probably for cleansing the share. Mountains 
and steep places were hoed (Is. vii. 25; Maimon. ad 
Mishn. vi. 2; Robinson, iii. 595, 602-3). The 
breaking up of new land was performed as with 
the Romans vere noro. Such new ground and fal- 
lows, the use of which latter was familiar to the 
Jews (Jer. iv. 3; Hos. x. 12), were cleared of stones 
and of thorns (Is. v. 2; Gemara Hierosol. ad loc.) 
early in the year, sowing cr gathering from “ among 
thorns"’ being a proverb for slovenly husbandry 
(Job v. 5; Prov. xxiv. 30, 31; Robinson, ii. 127). 
Virgin land was ploughed a second time. The 
proper words are TT", proscindere, and TTW, 
offringere, i. ¢., Uerure ut franyantur glebe (by 
cross ploughing), Varr. de Kk. R. i. 32; both 
are distinctively used Is. xxviii. 24. Land already 


processes, bunt the latter had no express word, tilled was ploughed before the rains, that the moist- 


ure might the better penetrate (Maimon. ap. Ugol. 
de Re Rust. v.11). Rain, however, or irrigatiop 
(Is. xxxii. 20) prepared the soil for the sowing, sv 
may be inferred from the prohibition to irrigate til 





sowing. — (Wilk 
lest the poor should suffer | 
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(Wilkinson, Tombs of the Kings. — Thebes.) 


able of the sower, being scattered broadcast, and 
ploughed in aflerwonrids, the roots of the late crop 
being so far decayed as to serve for manure (Fel- 
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Fig. 3. — Goats treading in the grain, when sown in the field, after the water has subsided. — (Wilkinson, 
Tombs, near the Pyramids.) 


lows, Asia Afinor, p. 72). The soil was then | gathered to sced sown was often vast; a hundred- 
brushed over with a light harrow, often of thorn | fold is mentioned, but in such a way as to signify 
bushes. In highly irrigated spots the seed was | that it was a limit rarely attained (Gen. xxvi. 12, 
trampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), as in Egypt by | Matt. xiii. 8). 


goats (Wilkinson, i. 39, 2d Ser.). Sometimes, 
however, the sowing was by patches only in well 
manured spots, a process called “WO3%5, der. “3, 
pardus, from its spotted appearance, as represented 
in the accompanying drawing by Surenhusius to 
illustrate the Mishna. Where the soil was heavier, 





Fig. 4. — Corn growing in patches. — (Surenhusius.) 


the ploughing was best done dry (‘dum sicca tel- 
lure licet,”” Virg. Georg. i. 214); and there, though 
not generally, the sarritio (WITY, der. TTY, to 
cleanse), and even the diratio of Roman husbandry, 
performed with tabula affixed to the sides of the 
share, might be useful. But the more formal rou- 
tine of heavy western soils must not be made the 
standard of such a naturally fine tilth as that of 
Palestine generally.“ Sunt enim regionum propria 
munera, sicut .Egypti et Afric, in quibus agricola 
post sementem ante messem segetem non attingit 
. . +» in iis autem locis ubi desideratur sarritio,” 
&e., Columella, ii. 12. During the rains, if not 
too heavy, or between their two periods, would be 
the best time for these operations; thus 70 days be- 
fore the passover was the time prescribed for sowirig 
for the “ wave-sheaf,” and, probably, therefore, fur 
that of barley generally. The oxen were urged on 
by a goad like a spear (Judg. iii. 31). The custom 
of watching ripening crops and threshing floors 
against theft or damage (Robinson, i. 490, ii. 18, 
83, 99) is probably ancient. Thus Boaz slept on 
the floor (Ruth iii. 4. 7.)¢ Barley ripened a week 
or two before wheat, and as fine harvest weather 
was certain (Prov. xxvi. 1; 1 Sam. xii. 17; Am. iv. 
7), the crop chiefly varied with the quantity of 
timely rain. The period of harvest must always 
have differed according to elevation, aspect, &c. 
(Robinson, i. 430, 551.) The proportion of harvest 

a* This practice continues to the present day. 
Bpeaking of a night spent near Hebron, Robinson (ii. 
446, ed. 1841) says: “The owners of the crops came 
avery night and slept upon the’> threshing floors to 


The rotation of crops, familiar to the Egyptians 
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Fig. 5. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 








Fig. 6. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 





Fig. 7. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 
guard them; and this we had found to be universal in 
all the region of Gaza.” Thomson (Land and Book, 
ii. 548) refers to the same custom. See Ruti, Boo 
OF. H. 
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‘Wilkinson, ii. p. 4), can nardly have been un- 
known to the Hebrews. Sowing a field with divers 
seeds was forbidden (Deut. xxii. 9), and minute 
directions are given by the rabbis for arranging a 
seeded surface with great variety, yet avoiding jux- 
taposition of heterogenea Such arrangements are 
shown in the annexed drawings. ‘Three furrows’ 


a 
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0 


— ere 





interval was the prescribed margin ( Celaim, ii. 6). 
The blank spaces in fig. 5, a and 4, represent such 
margins, tapering to save ground. In a vineyard 
wide spaces were often left between the vines, for 





Fig. 9. — Corn-field with Ulives. — (Surenhusius.) 


whose roots a radius of 4 cubits was allowed, and 
the rest of the space cropped: so herb-gardens 
stood in the midst of vineyards (Peah, vy. 5.) 
Fig. 9 shows a corn-field with olives about and 
amidst it. 
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rig. 10 — Reaping wheat. — (:Vilkinson, Tomb: of the 
Kings — Thebes.) 
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Fig. 8. — Sowing. — (Surenhusius.) 
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in Jer. and Joel), either the ears merely in the 
“ Picenian ’ method (Varr. de Re Rust. i 50), or 
stalk and all, or it was pulled by the roots (Peah, v. 
10). It was bound in sheaves —a process prom- 
inent in Scripture, and described by a peculiar 


word, “YSY—or heaped, YD, in the 
form of a helmet, TNDDID> of a turban (of 
which, however, see another explanation, Buxt. Lez. 
s. v. JVIOIDAD), or TIT of a cake. Tha 
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Reaping. — (Surenhusius.) | 





Fig. 12. — 


sheaves or heaps were carted (Am. ii. 13) to the 
fluor —a circular spot of hard ground, probally, 
as now, from 50 to 80 or 100 feet in diameter. 
Such floors were probably permanent, and became 
well known spots (Gen. 1. 10, 11; 2 Samm. xxiv. 16, 
18). On these the oxen, &c., forbidden to be muz- 
zled (Deut. xxv. 4), trampled out the grain, as we 


Lg: seen? 





Threshing-floor. 


The oxen driven round 
the heap; contrary to the usual custom. — (Wilkin 
son, Tnebes.) 


Fig. 13.— 


find represented in the Egyptian monuments. At 
a later time the Jews used a threshing sledge called 
Mérag (Is. xli. 15; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 1 Chr. xxi. 
23), probably resembling the néreg, still employed 











== 
The wheat, &c., was reaped by the sickle (the = 





word for which is WITT) in Deut., and 73% 





Fig. 11. — Culling up the doora by the roots. — (Wil- 
kinson, uf supra.) 
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Fig. 14.— The Noreg, a machine used by the modern 
Egyptians for threshing corn. 
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in Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 190) — a stage with three | (Varr. de R. R. i. 52). Lighter grains were beaten 
rollers ridged with iron, which, aided by the driver's | out with a stick (Is. xxviii. 27). Barley was some- 
weight, crushed out, often injuring, the grain, as | times soaked and then parched before treading out, 
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Fig. 15. — Threshing instrument. — (From Fellows’s 
Asia Minor.) 





which got rid of the pellicle of the grain. See 
further the Antiquitates Triture, Ugolini, vol. 29. 

The use of animal manure is proved frequent by 
such recurring expressions as “dung on the face 
of the earth, field,”’ &c. (Ps. Ixxxiii. 10; 2 K. ix. 
37; Jer. viii. 2, &e.). A rabbi limits the quantity 
to three heaps of ten half-cors, or about 380 gal- 
lons, to each (TED (=4 of ephah of grain, 
Gesen.), und wishes the quantity in each heap, 
rather than their number, to he increased if the 
field be large (Sheriith, cap. iii. 2). Nor was the 
great usefulness of sheep to the soil unrecognized 


well as cut or tore the straw, which thus became | (ibid. 4), though, owing to the general distinctness 


fit for fodder. 


It appears to have been similar to|of the pastoral life, there was less scope for it. 


the Roman trivulum and the plostellum Poenicum | Vegetable ashes, burnt stubble, &c. were also used. 





Vig. 16. — Treading out the grin by oxen, and winnowing. 1. Raking up the ears to the centre. 2. The 


driver. 


The “shovel” and “fan” (W147 and rT732, 
Is. xxx. 24, but their precise difference is very 
doubtful) indicate the process of winnowing —a 
conspicuous part of ancient husbandry (Is. xxxy. 
5; Job. xxi. 18; Is. xvii. 13), and important owing 
to the slovenly threshing. Evening was the fa- 
vorite time (Ruth iii. 2) when there was mostly a 


The mt (773, to scatter = wrvov? 
(Matt. iii. 12; Hom. /lind. xiii. 588), was perhaps 
a broad shovel which threw the grain up against 
the wind; while the SW (akin to 77?) may 
have been a fork (still used in Palestine for the 
same purpose), or a broad basket in which it was 
tossed. ‘The heap of produce rendered in rent was 
sometimes customarily so large as to cover the 
a FV) (Bara Metzia, ix. 2). This favors the lat- 
ter view. So the wréoy was a corn-measure in 


Cyprus, and the 3imrvoy=} a pédipvos (Liddell 
and Scott, Jez. 8. v. wrdoy). The last process was 


breeze. 


the shaking in a sieve, FTNQ=, cribrum, to sep- 
arate dirt and refuse (Am. ix.9). [See Luke xxii. 
31.] 

Fields and floors were not commonly enclosed ; 
vineyards mostly were, with a tower and other 
buildings (Num. xxii. 24; Ps. Ixxx. 13; Is. v. 5: 
Matt. xxi. 33; comp. Judg. vi. 11). Banks of mud 
from ditches were also used. 

With regard to occupancy a tenart might pay 


8. Winnowing, with wooden shovels. — (Wilkinson, Thebes.) 


a fixed moneyed rent (Cant. viii. 11) — in which 


| case he was called N22’, and was compellable to 
i keep the ground in good order for a stipulated share 
| of the fruits (2 Sam. ix. 10; Matt. xxi. 34), often 
| half or a third; but local custom was the only 


lrule: in this case he was called S27), and was 
‘more protected, the owner sharing the loss of a 
‘short or spoilt crop; so, in case of locusts, blight, 
&c., the year's rent was to be abated; or he might 
receive such share as a salary — an inferior position 
— when the term which described him was >‘, 
It was forbidden to sow flax during a short occu- 
pancy (hence leases for terms of years would seem 
ito have heen common), lest the soil should be un- 
duly exhausted (comp. Georg. i. 77). A passer-by 
might cat any quantity of corn or grapes, but not 
‘reap or carry off fruit (Deut. xxiii. 24-5; Matt. 
‘xii. 1). 
| The rights of the corner to be left, and of glean- 
| ing [CorxeR; GLEANING], formed the poor man’s 
claim on the soil for support. For his benefit, too, 
| sheaf forgotten in carrying to the floor was to be 
left; so also with regard to the vineyard and the 
olive-grove (Lev. xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19).@ 








a ® The beautiful custom has survived to the present 
time (Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 828, 611). On 
several topics in this article (as climate, seasons, fertil- 
ity, productions) further information will be found 
under PALESTAXE. LU. 
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Besides there seems a probability that every third | obedience to her wishes, Ahab caused a temple to 
year a second tithe, besides the priests’, was paid | be built to Baal in Samaria itself, and an oracular 
for the poor (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; Am. iv. 4; | grove to be consecrated to Astarte. With a fixed 
Tob. i. 7; Joseph. siat. iv. 8). On this doubtful | determination to extirpate the true relivion, Jezebel 


‘ care 37 > hunted down and put to death God's prophets, 
ees ne iy — eS bist de 2 some of whom were concealed in caves by Obadiah, 
~ 9 «ae e 


the governor of Ahab'’s house; while the Phoenician 
These rights, in case two poor men were partners | rites were carried on with such splendor that we 
in occupancy, might be conveyed by each to the 


other for half the field, and thus retained between rend ‘of 250 prophets ‘of Baal, /and-400 of Asherah. 


(See 1 K. xviii. 19, where our version follows the 
them (Maimon. ad Penh, v. 5). Sometimesachar-|; yy. in erroneously substituting “the groves” 
itable owner declared his ground common, when |p. the proper name Ashtrah, as again in 2 K. 
te rats, ~ those of the sabbatical Te WERE = xxi. 7, xxiii. 6.) [Asteran.)] How the worship 
the poor. For three years the fruit of newly-| of God was restored, and the idolatrous priests slain, 
rien plage alas quia eee for ~|in consequence of ‘a sore famine in Samaria,’’ will 
idden; in the it was holy, as ruits; in ce cas 
elie: th 4b; muight be ordinarily-eaten (lsiahnie, Or be more properly related under the article Euan 


: ; ; | But heathenism and persecution were not the only 
lah, prasim). For the various classical analowies, | crimes into which Jezebel led her yielding husband. 
wee Lict. of Gr. and Rom. Anti. 8.v. H. H. : 


One of his chief tastes was for splendid architect- 
AGRIP’PA. [HEkxop.] 


ure, which he showed by building an ivory house 
A’GUR (7528 [collector]: Congregans). The and several cities, and also by ordering the restora- 

v 
son of Jakeh, an unknown Hebrew sage, who ut- 


tion and fortification of Jericho, which seems to 
tered or collected the sayings of wisdom recorded have belonged to Israel, and not to Judah, as it is 
in Prov. xxx. Lwald attributes to him the author- 


said to have been rebuilt in the days of Ahab, 

ship of Prov. xxx. 1-xxxi. 9, in consequence of the rather than in those of the contemporary king of 
e e aa ° 9 

similarity of style exhibited in the three sections 


Judah, Jehoshaphat (1 K. xvi. 34). But the place 
therein contained; and assigns as his date a period 


in which he chiefly indulged this passion was the 
not earlier than the end of the 7th or beginning of Denby city otes coro) HOW Cele), ans Lie. pian 
the 6th cent. B.c. The Rabbins, according to 


of Esdraelon, which he adorned with a palace and 
Rashi, and Jerome after them, interpreted the name perk Jur Ris 0} m. Psldencs) thous h Sanne, te: 
syinbolically of Solomon, who “collected under- 


mained the capital of his kingdom, Jezreel standing 
standing” (from “WIS dyar, he gathered), and is 


in the same relation to it as the Versailles of the 
elsewhere called “ Koheleth.”” Bunsen (Bibelirerk, i. 


old rench monarchy to Paris (Stanley, S. f P. 
p. elxxviii.) contends that Agur was an inhabitant 


p. 244). Desiring to add to his pleasure-grounds 
there the vineyard of his neighbor Naboth, he pro- 
of Massa, and probably-a descendant of one of the 
500 Simeonites, who, in the reign of Hezekiah, 


posed to buy it or give land in exchange for it; and 
when this was refused by Naboth, in accordance 
drove out the Amalekites from Mount Seir. Hit- 
zig goes further, and makes him the son of the 


with the Mosaic law, on the ground that the vine- 
yard was “the inheritance of his fathers" (Lev. 
queen of Massa and brother of. Lemuel (Die Spriiche 
Sal. p. 311, ed. 1858). [Massa.] In Castell's 


xxv. 23), a false accusation of blasphemy was 
Lex. Heptag. we find the Syriac word BAS, 


brought against hin, and not only was he himself 
stoned to d:ath, but his sons also, as we learn from 
dgurd, defined as signifying “one who applies him- 
self to the studies of wisdom.’”’ ‘There is no au- 


2K. ix 26. Elijah, already the great vindicator 
of religion, now appeared as the assertor of morality, 

thority given for this but the Lexicon of Bar Bahlul, 

and it may have been derived ftom some tradi- 


and declared that the entire extirpation of Ahab's 
house was the penalty appuinted for his long course 
tional] interpretation of the proper name Avur. 
W. A. W. 
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of wickedness, now crowned by this atrocious 
crime. ‘The execution, however, of this sentence 
was delayel in consequence of Ahab’s deep repent- 
ance. ‘The remaining part of the first book of 
AHAB (NTT [ father's brother}: *AyadB; Kings is occupied by - account of the Syrian 
Achab), son of Omri, seventh king of the separate | wars, which originally seems to have been contained 
kingdom of [srael, and second of his dynasty. ‘The | in the last two chapters. It is much more natura] 
great lesson which we learn from his life is the depth | to place the 20th chapter after the 2Ist, and so 
of wickedness into which a weak man may fall, | bring the whole history of these wars together, than 
even thouvh not devoid of good feelings and amiable | to interrupt the narrative by interposing the story 
impulses, when he abandons himself to the guidance | of Naboth between the 20th and 22d, especially aa 
of another person, resolute, unscrupulous and de-| the beginning of the 22d seems to follow naturally 
ved. The cause of his ruin was his marriave | from the end of the 20th. And this arrangement 
with Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, or Fithohal, king | is actually found in the LXX. and confirmed by 
of Tyre, who had been priest of Astarte, but had | the narrative of Josephus. We read of three cam- 
usurped the throne of his brother I’halles (compare | paigns which Ahab undertook against Benhadad 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 13, 2, with c. Aptun. i. 18). If | If. king of Damascus, two defensive and one offen- 
she resembles the Lady Macheth of our great/sive. In the first, Benhadad laid sieze to Sama- 
dramatist, Ahab has hardly Macbeth‘s enerzy and | ria, and Ahab, encouraged by the patriotic counsels 
determination, though he was probably by nature a | of G:od‘s prophets, who, next to the true religion, 
better man. We have a comparatively full account | valued most deeply the independence of His chosen 
of Ahab’s reign, because it was distinguished by | people, made a sudden attack on him whilst in the 
the ministry of the great prophet Elijah, who was | plentitude of arrovant confidence he was banquct- 
brought into direct collision with Jezebel, when she ing in his teat with his 32 vassal kings. The 
ventured to introduce into Israel the impure wor- | Syrians were totally routed, and fled to Damas- 
ship of Baal and her father's goddess Astarte. In | cus. 
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Next year Benhadad. belicving that his failure 
was owing to some peculiar power which the God 
of Israel exercised over the hills, invaded Israel by 
way of Aphek, on the I. of Jordan (Stanley, ¥. 
g P. App. § 6). Yet Ahal’s victory was so com- 
plete that Benhadad himself fell into his hands; 
but was released (contrary to the will of God as 
announced by a prophet) on condition of restoring 
all the cities of Israel which he held, and making 
‘‘streets '' for Ahab in Damascus; that is, admit- 
ting into his capital permanent Hebrew commis- 
sioners, in an indepegdent position, with special 
dwellings for themselves and their retinues, to watch 
over the commercial and political interests of Ahab 
and his subjects. ‘This was apparently in retali- 
ation for a similar privilege exacted by Benhadad’s 
predecessor from Omri in respect to Samuria. 
After this great success Ahab enjoyed peace for 
three vears, and it is difficult to account exactly for 
the third outbreak of hostilities, which in Kings is 
briefly attributed to an attack made by Ahab on 
Ramoth in Gilead on the east of Jordan, in con- 
junction with Jehoshaphat king of Judah, which 
town he claimed as belonging to Israel. But if 
Ramoth was one of the cities which Benhadad 
agreed to restore, why did Ahab wait for three years 
to enforce the fulfillment of the treaty? From 
this ditficulty, and the extreme bitterness shown by 
Benhadad against Ahab personally (1 K. xxii. 31), 
it seems probable that this was not the case (or at 
all events that the Syrians did not so understand the 
treaty), but that Ahab, now strengthened by Jehosh- 
aphat, who must have felt keenly the paramount 
importance of crippling the power of Syria, origin- 
ated the war by assaulting Ramoth without any im- 
mediate provocation. In any case, God's blessing 
did not rest on the expedition, and Ahab was told by 
the prophet Micaiah that it would fail, and that the 
prophets who advised it were hurrying him to his 
ruin. For giving this warning Micaiah was im- 
prisoned; but Ahab was so far roused by it as to 
take the precaution of disyuising himself, so as not 
to offer a conspicuous mark to the archers of Len- 
hadad. Lut he was slain by a “certain man who 
drew a bow at a venture;’’ and though staid up 
in his chariot for a time, yet he died towards even- 
ing, and his army dispersed. When he was brought 
to be buried in Samaria, the dogs licked up his blood 
as a servant was washing his chariot; a partial ful- 
fillment of Llijah's prediction (1 K. xxi. 19), which 
was more literally accomplished in the case of his 
son (2 K. ix. 26). Josephus, however, substitutes 
Jezreel for Samaria in the former passage (Ant. 
viit. 15,6). Te date of Ahab's accession is 919 
B. C.; of his death, n. c. 897. 

2. [Axid8: Heb. in Jer. xxix. 22, O78]. A 
lying prophet, who deceived the captive Israelites 
in Babylon, and was burned to death by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer. xxix. 21, 22. G. E. L. C. 


AHAR’AH (ITIPIS [after the brother, but 
uncertain]: "Aapd; [Vat. lapana:] Ahara). 
The third son of Renan (1 Chr. viii. 1). See 
AHER, AHIRAM. W.A. W. 


AHAR HEL (OFT [ns above]: &deagds 
"PnxdB; [Comp. &8. ‘Pnyda!] Aharehel). <A 
mame occurring in an obscure fragment of the 
genealogies of Judah. « The familics of Aharhel "* 
apparently traced their descent through Coz to 
Ashur, the posthumous son of Hezron. ‘The Tar- 
gum of R. Joseph on Chronicles idertifies him with 


AHASUERUS 
“Hur the firstborn of Miriam’? (1 Chr. iv. 8) 


The LXX. appear to have read OT “ITN, 
‘brother of Rechab,” or according to the Compla- 


tensian edition ‘7717 YTS, «brother of Rachel.” 
W. A. W. 


AHA’SAI [3 syl.] (SYFTS [= Ahaziah): om. 
in LXX. [but Comp. Laxxias]: Ahazi). <A priest, 
ancestor of Maasiai or Amashai (Neh. xi. 13). 
He is called JAHZERAN in 1 Chr. ix. 12. 

W. A. W. 


AHAS‘BAI {38 syl.] CDOTS: 6 *AcBirns 
[ Vat. -Be:-}; Alex. 0 Arrove; {Comp. "AxaaBat:} 
Aasbui). ‘The father of Eliphelet, one of David's 
thirty-seven captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). In the 
corrupt list in 1 Chr. xi. 35, Fliphelet appears as 
 liphal the son of Ur.’?) The IL.X.X. regarded the 
name Ahashai as denoting not the father but the 
family of Eliphelet. [According to Gesenius the 
name signifies / have taken refuge in Jehovah.) 
W. A.W. 


* AHASHVE’ROSH. Noted in Ezra iv. 6 
in the margin of the A. V. as the Hebrew form of 
AHASUERUS. A. 

AHASUE’RUS2(WYTEMS : *Aacovnpos, 
[Vat. Ac@npos,] LXX. [in Ezra iv. 6]; but *Agdn- 

os, [Alex. Agounpos, Comp. Ald. ’Aggornpos,] 
Lob. xiv. 15: Assuerus, A. V. [in Tob.j, Vuly.), 
the name of one Median and two Persian kings 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It may be de- 
sirable to prefix to this article a chronological table 
of the Mcdo-lersian kings from Cyaxares to Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, according to their ordinary 
classical names. The Scriptural names conjectured 
to correspond to them in this article and Akra- 
XEKXEs are added in italics. 

1. Cyaxares, king of Media, son of Phraortes, 
grandson of Deioces and conqueror of Nineveh, 
began to reign B.C. 634. Ahursuerus. 

2. Astyages his son, last king of Media, B. c. 
594. Duartus the Mede. 

3. Cyrus, son of his daughter Mandane and 
Cambyses, a Persian noble, first king of Persia, 559. 
Cyrus. 

4. Cambyses his son, 529. Ahasuerus. 

5. A Magian usurper, who personates Smerdis, 
the younger son of Cyrus, 521. Artorerzes. 

6. Darius Hystaspis, raised to the throne an the 
overthrow of the Magi, 521. Darius. 

7. Xerxes, his son, 485. Ahasucrus. 

8. Artaxerxes Longimanus (Macrocheir), his son, 
465-495.  Artuxerzes. 

The name Ahasuerus or Achashverosh is the 
same as the Sanscrit Xshatra, a king, which appears 
as Ashurshe in the arrow-headed inscriptions of Per- 


sepolis, and to this in its Hebrew form & prosthetic 


is prefixed (see Gibbs's Gesenius, 8). This name 
in one of its Greek forms is Xerxes, explained by 
Herod. (vi. 98) to mean dpios, a signification suf- 
ficiently near that of ding. 

1. In Dan. ix. 1, Ahasuerus (LXX. Xépgms, 
Theodot. "Agovnpos] is said to be the father of 
Darius the Mede. Now it is almost certain that 
Cyaxares is a form of Ahasuerus, grecized into 





a *Thie form in A. V. ed. 1611 may have been 1n- 
tended to be real Ahasrerus, « being used for v, ar 


else where. A. 
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Axares with the prefix Cy- or Kai-, commun to the : seen, identical); and this conclusion is fortified by 
Kaianian dynasty of kings (Malcolm's /’e/ sé +, ch. | the resemblance of character, and by certain chron- 


lii.), with which may be compared Kai Khosrvo, the 
Persian name of Cyrus. The son of this Cyaxares 
was Astvaves, and it is no improbable conjecture 
that Darius the Mede was Astyages, set over Baby- 
lon as viceroy by his grandson Cyrus, and allowed 
to live there in royal state. (See Rawlinson’s 
Hervdotus, vol. i. Essay iii. § 11.) 9 (Danius.] 
This first Abasuerus, then, is Cyaxares, the con- 
queror of Nineveh. And in accordance witb this 
view, we read in Tobit, xiv. 15, that Nineveh was 
taken by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus, t. e. Cy- 
axares. 

2. In Fzra iv. 6, the enemies of the Jews, after 
the death of Cyrus, desirous to frustrate the build- 
ing of Jerusilem, send accusations against them to 
Ahbasuerns, king of Persia. This must be Cam- 
byses. For we read (v. 5) that their upposition 
continued trom the time of Cyrus to that of Darius, 
and Ahasucrus and Artaxerxes, #. ¢. Cambyses and 
the Pseudo-Smerdis, are mentioned as reigning be- 
tween them. [ARTAXEKXEs.}] Xenophon (Cyr. 
viii.) calls the brother of Cambyses, ‘lanyoxares, 
#. e. the younger Oxares, whence we infer that the 
elder Oxares or Axares, or Ahasuerus, was Cani- 
byses. His constant wars probably prevented him 
from interfering in the concerns of the Jews. He 
was plainly called after his grandfather, who was 
not of royal race, and therefore it is very likely that 
he also assumed the kingly name or title of Axares 
or Cyaxares which had been borne by his most illus- 
trious ancestor. 

3. The third is the Ahasuerus of the book of 
Esther. It is needless to give more than the heads 
of the well-known story. Having divorced his 
queen Vashti for refusing to appear in public at a 
banquet, he married four years afterward the Jewess 
Esther, cousin and ward of Mordecai. Five years 
after this, Haman, one of his counsellors, haviny 
been slighted by Mordecai, prevailed upon him to 
order the destruction of all the Jews in the empire. 
But before the day appointed for the massacre, 
Eather and Mordecai overthrew the influence which 
Haman had exercised, and so completely changed 
his feelings in the matter, that they induced him to 
put Haman to death, and to give the Jews the right 
of self-defense. This they used so vigorously that 
they killed several thousands of their opponents. 
Now frem the extent assicned to the Persian em- 
pire (Esth. i. 1), “ from India even unto Ethiopia,” 
it is proved that Darius Hystaspis is the earliest 
possible king to whom this history can apply, and it 
is hardly worth while to consider the claims of any 
after «Artaxerxes Longimanus. But Ahasuerus 
cannot be identical with Darius, whose wives were 
the daughters of Cyrus and Otanes, and who in 
name and character equally differs from that foolish 
tyrant. Neither can he be Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
although as Artaxerxes is a compound of Xerxes, 
there is less difficulty here as to the name. But in 
the first place the character of Artaxerxes, as given 
by Plutarch and by Diodorus (xi. 71), is also very 
unlike that of Ahasuerus. Besides this, in Fzra 
vii. 1-7, 11-26, Artaxerxes, in the serenth year of 
his reign, issues a decree very favorable to the Jews, 
and it is unlikely, therefore, that in the tere//th 
(Esth. iii. 7) Haman could speak to him of them 
as if he knew nothing about them, and persuade 
him to sentence them to an indiscriminate mas- 
mere. We are therefore reduced to the belief that 

Ahasuerus is Xerxes (the names being, as we have 


ological indications. 


As Xerxes scoulyed the sea, 
and put to death the engineers of his bridge be- 
cause their work was injured by a storm, so Ahas- 
uerus repudiated his queen Vashti because she 
would not violate the decorum of her sex, and 
ordered the massacre of the whole Jewish peuple to 
ratify the malice of Haman. In the third year 
of the reign of Xerxes was held an assembly to ar- 
range the Grecian war (Herod. vii. 7 ff). In the 
third year of Ahasuerus was held a great feast and 
assembly in Shushan the palace (Isth. i. 3). In 
the seventh year of his reign Xerxes returned de- 
teated from Greece, and consoled himself by the 
pleasures of the harem (Herod. ix. 108). In the 
seventh year of his reign “fair young virgins were 
sonvht’’ for Ahasuerus, and he replaced Vashti by 
marrying Esther. ‘The tribute be “laid upon the 
land and upon the isles of the sea (Hath. x. 1) may 
well have been the result of the expenditure and 
ruin of the Grecian expedition. Throughout the 
book of Esther in the LXX. "Apratéptns is writ- 
ten for Ahasuerus, but on this no argument of any 
weight can be founded. G. E. L. C. 


AHAVA (MOTTS [water, Ges.J: 6 Edl 


[Vat. Eveip, Alex. Eve], fin Ezr. viii. 21, 31] é 
"Aove [Vat. @ove, Aove]: Ahava), a place (Ezr. viii. 
15), or a river (“WT3) (viii. 21, 31), on the banks 
of which Ezra collected the second expedition which 
returned with him from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
Various have been the conjectures as to its locality; 
e. g. Adiaba (Le Clere and Mannert); Abeh or 
Aveh (Hliivernick, see Winer); the Great Zab 
(Kosenmiiller, 4b. Geogr.). But the latest re- 
searches are in favor of its being the modern Jfit, 
on the Euphrates, due east of Damascus, the name 
of which is known to have been in the post-biblica] 
times Ihi, or Thi da-kira (Talm. S77 SN), 
‘the spring of bitumen.’? See Rawlinson’s [ervd- 
otus, i. 316, note. 

In the apocryphal Esdras [1 Esdr. viii. 41, 61} 
the name is given @epds. Josephus (Ant. xi. 5, § 
2) merely says e’s 7d wépay tov Evppdrov. G. 


A'HAZ (TOs, possessor: “Axa; Joseph. 


"Axd(ns: Achaz). 1. Ahaz, eleventh [twelfth ?) 
king of Judah, son of Jotham, ascended the throne 
in the 20th year of his age, according to 2 K. xvi. 2. 
But this must be a transcriber's error for the 25th, 
which number is found in one Hebrew MS., the 
LXX., the Peshito, and Arabic version of 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 1; for otherwise, his son Hezekiah was born 
when he was eleven years old (so Clinton, Fasti 
Hell., vol. i. p. 318). At the time of his accession, 
Rezin king of Damascus and Pekah king of Israel 
had recently formed a league against Judah, and 
they proceeded to lay siege to Jerusalem, intending 
to place on the throne Ben Tabeal, who was not a 
prince of the royal family of Judah, but probably 
a Syrian noble. Upon this the great prophet 
Isaiah, full of zeal for God and patrivtic loyalty to 
the house of David, hastened to pive advice and 
encouragement to Ahaz, and it was probally owing 
to the spirit of eneryy and religious devotion which 
he poured into his counsels, that the allies failed 
in their attack on Jerusalem. Thus much, together 
with anticipations of danver from the Assyrians, 
and a general picture of weakness aid w._faithful- 
ness both in the king and the people, we find in 
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the famous prophecies of the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
chapters of Isaiah, in which he seels to animate 
and support them by the promise of the Messiah. 
From 2 K. xvi. and 2 Chr. xxviii. we learn that 
the allies took a vast number of captives, who, 
however, were restored in virtue of the remon- 
strances of the prophet Oded; and that they also 
inflicted a most severe injury on Judah by the 
capture of Klath, a flourishing port on the Red Sea, 
in which, after expelling the Jews, they retstab- 
lished the Kdomites (according to the true reading 
of 2 K. xvi. 6, ONZTIN for EVA), who 
attacked and wasted the E. part of Judah, while 
the Philistines invaded the W. and S. The weak- 
minded and helpless Ahaz sought deliverance from 
these numerous troubles by appealing to Tiglath- 
pileser king of Assyria, who freed him from his 
most formidalle enemies by invading Syria, taking 
Damascus, killing Rezin, and depriving Israel of its 
Northern and ‘lransjordanic districts. But Ahaz 
had to purchase this help at a costly price. He 
became tributary to Tiglath-pileser, sent him all the 
treasures of the Temple and his own palace, and 
‘even appeared before him in Damascus as a vassal. 
He also ventured to seek for safety in heathen cere- 
monies; making his son pass through the fire to 
Moloch, consulting wizards and necromancers (Is. 
viii. 19), sacrificing to the Syrian gods, introducing 
a foreign altar from Damascus, and probably the 
worship of the heavenly bodies from Assyria and 
Babylon, as he would seem to have set up the 
horses of the sun mentioned in 2 K. xxiii. 11 (ef. 
Tac. Ann. xii. 13); and “ the altars on the top (or 
roof ) of the upper chamber of Ahaz” (2 K. xxiii. 
12) were connected with the adoration cf the stars. 
We see another and blameless result of this inter- 
course with an astronomical people in the “sundial 
of Ahaz,”' Is. xxxviii. 8.¢ He died after a reign of 
16 years, lasting B. c. 740-724. G. EB. 1. C. 

2. (Alaz.) A son of Micah, the grandson of 
Jonathan through Meribbaal or Mephibosheth (1 
Chr. viii. 35, 36, ix. 42). W. A. W. 

AHAZI’AH (TIMI, ATTEN, whom Je- 
hovah sustains: "Oyo(tas (Vat. -¢e-}: Ochozias.) 
1. Son of Ahab and Jezebel, and eighth king of 
Israel. After the battle of Ramoth in Gilead 
[Aitan] the Syrians had the command cf the coun- 
try along the east of Jordan, and they cut off all 
communication between the Israelites and Moab- 
ites, so that the vassal king of Moab refused his 
yearly tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams 
with their wool (comp. Is. xvi. 1). Befire Ahaziah 
could take measures for enforcing his claim, he was 
seriously injured by a fall through a lattice in his 
pilace at Samaria. In his health he had worshipped 
his mother’s gods, and now he sent to inquire of the 
oracle of Baalzebub in the Philistine city of Ekron 
whether he should recover his health. But Elijah, 
who now for the last time exercised the prophetic 
office, rebuked him for this impiety, and announced 
to him his approaching death. He reigned two 
years (B. C. 896, 895). The only other recorded 
transaction of his reign, his endeavor to join the 
king of Judah in trading to Ophir, is more fitly re- 
lated under JEHOSHAPHAT (1 K. xxii. 50 ff.; 2 K. 
i.; 2 Chr. xx. 35 ff). 

2. Fifth [sixth] king of Judah, son of Jehoram 
and Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, and therefore 
nephew of the preceding Ahaziah. He is called 


Azariah, 2 Chr. xxii. 6, probably bya copyist's error, 
and Jehoahaz, 2 Chr. xxi. 17. Ewald (Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, iii. 625) thinks that his name 
was chanyed to Ahaziah on his accessiun, but the 
LXX. read ’Oyo¢ias for Jehoahaz, and with this 
agree the Peshito, Chald., and Arab. So too, while 
in 2 K. viii. 26 we read that he was 22 years old 
at his accession, we find in 2 Chr. xxii. 2, that his 
age at that time was 42. The former number is 
certainly right, as in 2 Chr. xxi. 5, 20, we see that 
his father Jehoram was 40 when he died, which 
would make him younger than his own son, so that 


a transcriber must have confounded 22D (22) and 


=’ (42). Abaziah was an idolater, « walking in 


all the ways of the house of Ahab,” and he allied 
uimself with his uncle Jehoram king of Israel, 
‘rother and successor of the preceding Ahaziah, 
against Hazael, the new king of Syria. ‘The two 
kings were, however, defeated at RKamoth, where 
Jehoram was so severely wounded that he retired to 
his mother's palace at Jezreel to be healed. The 
union between the uncle and nephew was so close 
that there was great danger lest heathenism should 
entirely overspread both the Hebrew kingdoms, but 
this was prevented by the great revolution carried 
out in Israel by Jehu under the guidance of Elisha, 
which involved the house of David in calamities 
only less severe than those which exterminated the 
house of Omri. lt broke out while Ahaziah was 
visiting his uncle at Jezreel. As Jehu approached 
the town, Jehoram and Ahaziah went out to meet 
him, either from not suspecting his designs, or to 
prevent them. The former was shot through the 
heart by Jehu; Abaziah was pursued as far as the 
pass of Gur, near the city of Ibleam, and there 
mortally wounded. He died when he reached Me- 
viddo. But in 2 Chr. xxii. 9, it is said that Aha- _ 
ziah was found hidden in Samaria after the death of 
Jehorain, brought to Jehu, and killed by his orders. 
Attenipts to reconcile these accounts may be found 
in Pole’s Synopsis, in Lightfoot's Harm. of Old 
Test. (in loc.), and in Davidson's Tezt of the Old 
Testament, part ii. book ii. ch. xiv. Abhaziah 
reigned one year, B. C. 884, called the 12th of Je- 
horam, king of Israel, 2 K. viii. 25, the 11th, 2 K. 
ix. 20. His father therefore must have died before 
the 11th [year] of Jehoram was concluded (Clinton, 
Fasti Hell. i, 824). G. E. L. C. 


* It being possible that the two accounts, taken 
singly, are fragmentary, they may supplement each 
other.  Ahaziah escaping “by the way of the 
garden house,” Jehu ordered his men to pursue and 
slay him in his chariot (2 K. ix. 27); but being too 
swift for his pursuers, he reached Samaria and there 
concealed himself for a time, till Jehu, « executing 
judgment upon the house of Ahab," sought him 
out, and had him put to death (2 Chr. xxii. 8, 9). 
For the fuller circumstances of the death we turn 
again to 2 K. ix. 27. Jehu ordered his captive to 
be taken (perhaps under some pretense of a friendly 
object) to “the guing up (ascent) to Gur near 
Ibleam,"’ and there he was slain in his chariot (i. e. 
reccived the deadly blow there, though he escaped 
and actually died at Megiddo). According to an- 
other slightly varied combination, Ahaziah may 
have managed, after being brought before Jebu from 
his place of concealment, to escape again, and in- 
stead of being decoyed to Gur for execution, may 
have been overtaken there as he fled in his chariot, 
and put to death as before stated. It is worth 



































@ ® For the “sun dial’ of Abas, see Diat. IH. 
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neticing (see the Hebrew text and the italics in the 
A. Vir “And they did so") that the slaving of 
Ahazish at Gur (2 K. ix. 27) stands loosely related 
to what orecedes, as if his being slain there was the 
Jinil execution of Jehu's order after various delays 
had intervened. See Keil, Conun. th. die Bicher 
der Konige, p. 402; and Zeller’s Bibl. Worterd. 
p- 42. [AzARrrAH 12.] H. 


AH’BAN (JETS [brother of the wise, or 
brotherly): ‘AyaBdps Alex. ‘O¢d; [Ald. ’O¢Ba:; 
Comp. 'ABiy:| Ahkebbin). Son of Abishur, by 
his wife Abihail (1 Chr. ii. 20). He was of the 
tribe of Judah. W. A. W. 


A’HER (17N [another]: 'Adp; [Vat. M. 
Aep, H. Aep; Comp. "Axép:] Aher). Ancestor 
of Hushirn, or rather “the Hushim,” as the plural 
form seems to indicate a family rather than an in- 
dividual. The name occurs in an obscure passaze 
in the genedlozy of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 12). 
Some trausliturs consider it as not a proper nanie 
at cl. and render it literally “another,” because, 
as Rashi says, Ezra, who compiled the genealogy, 
was uncertain whether the families belonged to the 
tribe of Benjamin or not. It is not improbable 
that Aher and Ahiram (Num. xxvi. 38) are the 
same; unless the former belonzed to the tribe of 
Dan, whose genealogy is omitted in 1 Chr. vii.; 
Hushim being a Danite as well as a Benjamite 
name. W. A. W. 


A'/HI (78, brother: adeAgov: fratres). 1. 
A (iadite, chief of a family who lived in Gilead in 
Bashan (1 Chr. v. 15), in the days of Jotham, king 
of Judah. By the LXX. and Vulzate the word 
was not considered a proper name. [But for Bob¢ 
ajeAgou of the Roman edition, Vat. M. has Ze¢- 
Bovyau (H. ZaBovaau), and Alex. with 7 other 
M55. AyiBou¢. — A.] 

2. CAxt: [ Vat. M. Axtovia, II. AxtoudA:] Ahi.) 
A descendant of Shamer, of the tribe of Asher (1 
Chr. vil. 34). The name, according to Gesenius, 
is a contraction of ANIJAIL. 

AHI’AH. [Anat] 

AHI’AM (23S%738, for SST [father’s 
brother), Gesen.: [in 2 S.] ‘Apydy; (Ald. "Axidy; 
Comp. *Axidu; in 1 Chr. 'Ayius Vat. Aye; 
Comp. Alex. "Ayidu:] Abiam), son of Sharar the 


Hararite (or of Sacar, 1 Chr. xi. 35), one of David's 
30 mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). 


AHI’AN (j.7S: ‘atu: (Vat. aay; Alex. 
Asv:] Akin). A Manassite of the family of She- 
mida (1 Chr. vii. Lo). W. A. W. 

AHIEZER (7* TIS: [brother of help, or 
Goalis help) ‘ "Axwecep: Ahiezer). 1. Son of Am- 
mishaddai, hereditary chieftain of the tribe of Dan 
under the adininistration of Moses (Num. i. 12, ii. 
20, Vil. 66, [71, x. 25)). 

2. The Benjamite chief of a body of archers at 
the time of David (1 Chr. xii. 3). R. W. B. 

AHVHUD (TABS [brother = friend, of 
the Jess, or of renmen): "Axtap;: [.Alex. AxiwB:] 
Ahiwl.) 1. The son of Shelomi, and prince of 
the tribe of Asher, selected to assist Joshua and 
Eleazar in the division of the Promised Land (Num. 
KXXiv. 27). 

2. (TOTS [brother = friend, of union]: *te- 
xixei [Vat. layesywa; Alex. layeyad; Comp. 
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"Axrovd:] Ahiud), chieftain of the tribe of Benja- 


min (1 Chr. vill. 7). R. W. B. 
AHI’JAH, or AHI’/AH (7S and 


VISTIS [friend of Jehovah]: Ayid (Vat. -yet-]: 
Achits). 1, Son of Ahitub, Tehabod's brother, the 
son of Phinehas, the son of Eli (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18). 
He is described ag being the Lord’s priest in Shi- 
loh, wearing an ephod. And. it appears that the 
rk of God was under his care, and that he inquired 
of the Lord by means of it and the ephod (comp. 
1 Chr. xiii. 3). There is, however, vreat ditticulty 
in reconciling the statement in 1 Sam. xiv. 18, con- 
cerning the ark being used for inquiring by Mhijah 
at Saul’s bidding, and the statement that they in 
quired not at the ark in the days of Saul, if we un- 
derstand the latter expression in the strictest sense. 

This ditticulty seems to have led to the reading 
in the Vatican copy of the LXX., of +d épovd, in 
1 Sam. xiv. 18, instead of thy «iBwrdy, or rather 


perhaps of TER, instead of J17™, in the He 
brew codex from which that version was made. 


« e 
Others avoid the difficulty by interpreting ]J7N 
to mean a chest for carrying about the ephod in. 
But all difficulty will disappear if we apply the ex- 
pression only to all the latter years of the reign of 
Saul, when we know that the priestl. establishment 
was at Nob, and not at Kirjath-jearim, or Baale of 
Judah, where the ark was. But the narrative in 1 
San. xiv. is entirely favorable to the mention of the 
ark. For it appears that Saul was at the time in 
Gibeah of Benjamin, and Gibeah of Benjamin 
seems to have been the place where the house of 
Abinadab was situated (2 Sam. vi. 3), being prob- 
ably the Benjamite quarter of Kairjath-jearim, 
which lay on the very borders of Judah and Ben- 
jamin. (See Josh. xviii, 14, 28.) Whether it 
was the encroachments of the Philistines, or an in- 
eipient schism between the tribes of Beujamin and 
Judah, or any other cause, which led to the disuse 
of the ark during the latter’ years of Sauls reign, 
is dithcult to say. But probably the last time that 
Ahijah inquired of the Lord before the ark was on 
the occasion related 1 Sam. xiv. 36, when Saul 
marred his victory over the Philistines by his rash 
oath, which nearly cost Jonathan his life. For we 
there read that when Saul proposed a night-pursuit 
of the Philistines, the priest, Ahijah, said, «+ Let us 
draw near hither unto God,” for the purpose, 
namely, of asking counsel of God. But God re 
turned no answer, in consequence, as it seems, of 
Saul's rash curse. If, as is commonly thought, and 
as seems most likely, Ahijah is the same person as 
Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, this failure to obtain 
an answer from the priest, followed as it was by a 
rising of the people to save Jonathan out of Saul's 
hands, may have led to an estrangement between 
the king and the hich-priest, and predisposed him 
to suspect Ahimelech’s loyalty, and to take that 
terrible revenge upon him for his favor to David. 
Such changes of name as Ahi-melech and Ahi-jah 
are not uncommon. (See Generlogirs, p. 115- 
118.)¢ However, it is not impossible that, as Ge 
senius supposes, Ahimelech may have been brother 
to Ahijah. 
2. [Achia.] Son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 7) 
(Probably the same as Ahoah, 1 Chr. viii. 4. —A.]} 








a Where we have the further ertor of Abimeleck for 
Ahimelech. 


Nehemiah (Neh. x. 26). 


xx. 24; [ 
in 1 K. iv. 3, Vat. M. Ayesriad, H. Ayerdad:] 
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3. [LXX. adeApds avrov: Achia.] Son of Je- 
cahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 25). 

4. [Alia.) One of David's nighty men, a Pe- 
lonite (1 Chr. xi. 36). 

5. [LXX. aderAgo) auTwy: Ahias.] A Levite 
in David's reign, who was over the treasures of the 
house of God, and over the treasures of the dedi- 
cated things (1 Chr. xxvi. 20). 

6. [thkea.] One of Solomon's princes, brother 
of Klihoreph, and son of Shisha (1 K. iv. 3). 

7. [Ahtas.] A prophet of Shiloh (1 K. xiv. 2), 
hence called the Shilonite (xi. 29) in the days of 
Solomon and of Jeroboam king of Israel, of whom 
we have two remarkable prophecies extant: the one 
in 1 K. xi. 31-39, addressed to Jeroboam, announ- 
cing the rending of the ten tribes from Solomon, in 
punishinent of his idolatries, and tle transfer of the 
kingdom to Jeroboam: a prophecy which, though 
delivered privately, became known to Solomon, and 
excited his wrath against .Jeroboam, who fled for his 
life into Egypt, to Shishak, and remained there till 
Solomon's death. The other prophecy, in 1 K. 
xiv. 6-16, was delivered in the prophet's extreme 
old aye to Jeroboam's wife, in which he foretold 
the death of Abijah, the king’s son, who was sick, 
and to inquire concerning whom the queen was 
come in disguise, and then went on to denounce 
the destruction of Jeroboam's house on account of 
the images which he had set up, and to foretell the 
captivity of Israel “beyond the river’ Euphrates. 
These prophecies give us a high idea of the faith- 
fulness and boldness of Ahijah, and of the eminent 
rank which he attained as a prophet. Jeroboam's 
speech concerning him (1 K. xiv. 2, 3) shows the 
estimation in which he held his truth and prophetic 
powers. In 2 Chr. ix. 29 reference is made toa 
record of the events of Solomon's reign contained 
in the “prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite.” If 
there were a larger work of Ahijalh’s, the passage 
in 1 K. xi. is doubtless an extract from it. 

8. [Ahis.] Father of Buaasha, king of Israel, 
the contemporary of Asa, king of Judah. He was 
of the tribe of Issachar (1 K. xv. 27, 33). (Occurs 
also 1 K. xxi. 22; 2 K. ix. 9.] A. C. HH. 


9. (Ata; [Vat. Apa:] /chaia.) One of the 
heads of the people who sealed the covenant with 
W.A. W. 


AHYKAM (CDTIS [brother of the enemy]: 


"Axucdu [Vat. -yec-]: Ahicam), a son of Shaphan 
the scribe, an influential officer at the court of Jo- 
siah (2 K. xxii. 12), and of Jehoiakim his son (Jer. 
xxvi. 24). When Shaphan brought the book of the 
law to Josiah, which Hilkiah the high priest had 


found in the temple, Ahikam was sent by the king, 
‘together with four other delegates, to consult Hul- 


dah the prophetess on the subject. In the reign of 
Jehoiakim, when the priests and prophets arraigned 
Jeremiah before the princes of Judah on account of 


his bold denunciations of the national sins, Ahikam 
‘successfully used his intluence to protect the prophet. 


His son Gedaliah was made governor of Judah hy 


‘Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean king, and to his 


charge Jeremiah was entrusted when released from 
prison (Jer. xxxix. 14, xl. 5). R: W. B. 


AHI'LUD (TAT [brother of one born, 


Ges.; or Ach, i. e. God, who originates, Fiirst: 


Rom.] Apo "Axidovd (Vat. -yei-] in 2 Sam. 
Yat. Ayeia In 2 Sam. viii. 16 and 1 Chr.; 


AHIM AAZ 


8: Ahilud). 1. Father of Jelioshaphat, the re- 
corder or chronicler of the kingdom in the reigns 
of David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24; 1 
K. iv. 3; 1 Chr. xviii. 15). 

2. (Axirov; [Vat. Axemay:] Alex. EAovd.) 
The father of Baana, one of Solomon's twelve com- 
missariat officers (1 K. iv. 12). It is uncertain 
whether he is the same as the foregving. 

W.A. W. 

AHIM’AAZ [Heb. Ahima’az] (YTS 
[brother of anger, i. e. trascible]: "Axiudas3 
[ Vat. Ayewaas:] Achimaas). 1. Father of Saul's 
wife, Ahinoam (1 Sam. xiv. 50). 

2. [Vat. Axemaas, etc.] Son of Zadok, the 
priest in David's reign. When Javid fled from 
Jerusalem on account of Absalom’s rebellion, Za- 
dok and Abiathar, accompanied by their sons Ahim- 
aaz and Jonathan, and the Levites, carried the ark 
of God forth, intending to accompany the king. 
But at his bidding they returned to the city, as 
did likewise Hushai the Archite. It was then ar- 
ranged that Hushai should feign himself to be a 
friend of Absalom, and should tell Zadok and Abi- 
athar whatever intelligence he could obtain in the 
palace. ‘They, on their parts, were to forward the 
intelligence through Ahimaaz and Jonathan. Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan and Ahimaaz stayed outside 
the walls of the city at En-Rogel, on the road 
towards the plain. A message soon came to them 
from Zadok and Abiathar through the maid-servant, 
to say that Ahithophel had counselled an immediate 
attack against David and his followers, and that, 
consequently, the king must cross the Jordan with- 
out the least delay. They started at once on their 
errand, but not without being suspected, for a lad 
seeing the wench speak to them, and seeing them 
immediately run off quickly — and Ahimaaz, we 
know, was a practiced runner — went and told Ab- 
salom, who ordered a hot pursuit. In the mean 
time, however, they had got as far as Bahurim, the 
very place where Shimei cursed David (2 Sam. xvi. 
5), to the house of a steadfast partizan of David's. 
Here the woman of the house effectually hid them 
in a well in the court-yard, and covered the well's 
mouth with ground or bruised corn. Absalom’s 
servants coming up searched for them in vain; and 
as soon as they were vone, and returned on the road 
to Jerusalern, Ahimaaz and Jonathan hasted on to 
David, and told him Ahithophel’s counsel, and 
David with his whole company crossed the Jordan 
that very night. Ahithophel was so mortified at 
seeing the failure of his scheme, through the un- 
wise delay in executing it, that he went home and 
hanged himself. This signal service rendered to 
David, at the hazard of his life, by Ahimaaz, must 
have tended to ingratiate him with the king. We 
have a proof how highly he was esteemed by him, 
as well as an honorable testimony to his character, 
in the saving of David recorded 2 Sam. xviii. 27. 
For when the watchman announced the approach 
of a messenger, and added, that his running was 
like the running of Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 
the king said, “He is a good man, and cometh 
with good tidings.” 

The same transaction gives us a very curious 
specimen of the manners of the fimes, and a singu- 
iar instance of oriental or Jewish craft in Ahimaaz. 
lor we learn, first, that Ahimaaz was a professed 
runner —and a very swift one too—which one 
would hardly have expected in the zon of the high- 


Alex. Ax:meAex 2 Sam. viii. 16, Axia 1 K. iv. !priest. It belongs, however, to a simple state of 


i 
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society that bodily powers of any kind should be 
highly valued, and exercised by the possessor of 
them in the most natural way. Abimaaz was 
probably naturally swift, and so became famous for 
his running (2 Sam. xviii. 27). So we are told of 
Asahel, Joab’s brother, that he was as licht of 
foot as a wild rve’’ (2 Sam. ii. 18). And that 
quick running was not deemed inconsistent with 
the utmost diznity and gravity of character appears 
from what we read of Elijah the Tishbite, that «he 
girded up his loins and ran before Ahab (who was 
in his chariot) to the entrance of Jezreel"’ (1 K. 
xviii. 0). The kings of Israel had running fout- 
men to precede them when they went in their char- 
jots (2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 K.i. 5), and their guards 


were called OS™, runners. It appears by 2 Chr. 


xxx. 6, 10, that in Hezekiah's reign there was an 
establishment of running messengers, who were 


also called OX". The same name is given to the 


Persian posts in Esth. iii. 13, 15, viii. 14; though 
it appears from the latter passave that in the time 
of Xerxes the service was performed with mules and 
camels. ‘The Greek name, borrowed from the Ier- 
sian, was &yyapo. As regards Ahimaaz’s crafti- 
ness we read that when Absalom was killed by Joab 
and his armor-bearers Ahimaaz was very urgent 
with Joab to be employed as the messenver to run 
and carry the tidings to David. The politic Joab, 
well knowing the king’ s fond partiality for Absalom, 
and that the news of his death would be anything 
but zood news to him, and, apparently, having a 
friendly feeling towards Alimaaz, would not allow 
him to be the bearer of such tidings, but em- 
ploved Cushi instead. But after Cushi had started, 
Abimaaz was so urgent with Joab to be allowed to 
run too that at lenzth he extorted his consent. 
Taking a shorter or an easier way by the plain he 
manaved to outrun Cushi before he got in sight of 
the watch-tower, and, arriving first, he reported to 
the king the yood news of the victory, suppressing 
his knowledge of Absalom's death, and leaving to 
Cushi the task of announcing it. He had thus the 
merit of bringing good tidings without the alloy of 
the disaster of the death of the king’s son. This 
ts the last we hear of Ahimaaz, for the Ahimaaz 
of 1 K. iv. 15, who was Solomon's captain in 
Naphtali, was certainly a different person. There 
is no evidence, beyond the assertion of Joseplius, 
that he ever filled the office of high-priest; and Jo- 
sephus may have concluded that he did, merely be- 
cause, in the genealogy of the high-priesta (1 Chr. 
vi. 8,9), he intervenes between Zadok and Azariah. 
Judging only from 1 K. iv. 2, compared with 1 
Chr. vi. 10, we should conclude that Ahirnaaz died 
before hia father Zadok, and that Zadok was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Azariah. Josephus’s state- 
ment that Zadok was the first high-priest of Solo- 
mon'a temple, seeing the temple was not finished 
till the eleventh year of his reign, is a highly im- 
probalile one in itself. The statement of the Seder 
Qiam, which makes Ahimaaz high-priest in Reho- 
boam’s reign, is still more so. It is safer, there- 
fore, to follow the indications of the Scripture nar- 
rative, though somewhat obscured by the appa- 
rently corrupted passages, 1 K. iv. 4, and 1 Chr. 

vi. 9, 10. and conclude that Ahimaaz died before 
be attained the high-priesthood, leaving as his heir 
his son Azarias. 


3. Solomon's officer in Naphtali, charged with 
providing victuals for the king and his household 
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for one menth in the year. He was probably of 
the tribe of Naphtali, and was the king's son-in- 
law, having married his daughter Basmath (1 K 
iv. 7, 15). A. C. H. 


AHI’MAN (72°78 [brother of a gift, Ges.]. 


"Axiudy, [Axma, Vat. “XEI3 in July., Vat.J 
Axivaav; Alex. Ayman, Aximaau:] Achimean, 
[-Akenan}). 1, One of the three giant Anakim 
who inhabited Mount Hebron (Num. xiii. 22, 33; 
(Josh. xv. 14]), seen by Caleb and the spies. ‘The 
whole race were cut off by Joshua (Joso. xi. 21), 
and the three brothers were slain by the tribe of 
Judah (Judy. i. 10). K. W. B. 


2. (Atudy; [ Vat. M. Aipau, H. Aipau; Ald. } 
Alex. Aiuay, (Comp. "Ayiudy:} Ahimon.) One 
of the porters or gatekeepers, who had charge of 
the king's prate for the “camps "’ of the sons of Levi 
(1 Chr. ix. 17). W. A. W. 


AHIM’ELECH [/ed. -metech] (JOT 
[brother of the king]: "AyiméAex and "ABiuérex3 
[ Vat. -yer- and -Ber-s Alex. Apiu-. ASia-. Axin- 
eAex, Ayimeden:}| Achimelech, [| Alimelech]). OL 
Son of Ahitub (1 Sam. xxii. 11), and high-priest at 
Nos in the days of Saul. He gave David the show- 
bread to eat, and the sword of Goliath; and for so 
doing was, upon the accusation of Doey the Ecom- 
ite, put to death with his whole house by Saul's 
order. Lighty-five priests wearing an ephod were 
thus cruelly slaughtered; Abiathar alone escaped. 
(ABIATHAR.] The LXX. read three hundrea 
and five men, thus affording another instance of 
the frequent clerical errors in transcribing numbers, 
of which Ezr. ii. compared with Neb. vii. is a re 
markable example. The interchange of DXSEW, 
or FTV", with So and lal is very 
common. For the question of Ahimelech’s iden- 
tity with Ahijah, see Aman. For the singular 
confusion [or apparent confusion] between Adune- 
lech and Abitthar in the Ist Book of Chronicles, 
see ABIATHAR. [The name occurs 1 Sam. xxi. 1, 
2, 8, xxii. 9, 11, 14, 16, 20, xxiii. 6, xxx. 7; 2 
Sam. viii. 17; 1 Chr. xxiv. 3, 6, 31; Ps. lii. title. ] 

2. [ABmerex; Vat! ABemedex, 2. m. 
Ayemerey: Achimelech.] One of David's com- 
panions while he was persecuted by Saul, a Hittite; 
called in the LAX. Abomelech; which is perhaps 
the right reading, after the analogy of Abimelech, 
king of Gerar (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). In the title of Ps. 


xxxiv. ToS AN [ABIMELECH, ACHISH] scems 


to be a corrupt reading for Bile ape! 
See 1 Sam. xxi. 13 (12, in A. V.). "A. C. HL. 
AHI’MOTH (VSS [brother of death): 
"Aximd; [Vat. Areuuwd:] Achimoth), a Levite 
of the house of the Korhites, of the family of the 


Kohathites, apparently in the time of David (1 
Chr. vi. 25). In ver. 35, for Ahimoth we find Ma- 


hath ("V7"), Mad@, as in Luke iii. 26. For a 

correction of these genealogies, see Genenlogies of 

our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, p. 214, note. 
A. C. H. 


AHIN’ADAB ( aT [noble brother]: 


"Aywwa3dB; [Vat. AyewaaB; Alex. Aivya3aB:] 
Ahinulitb), son of Iddo, one of Solomon's twelve 
commissaries who supplied provisions for the royal 
household. The district entrusted to Ahinadal. 
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was that of Mahanaim, situated on the east of the 
Jordan (1 K. iv. 14). hk. W. B. 


AHIN’OAM  [/itd. -no’am] (VST S 
[brother of grace or beruty; according to Fiirst’s 
theory, Ach, i. e. God, 18 grace]: "Av vodp; Alex. 
Axewvoon; (Comp. "Ayivadu:] Achinoam). 1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and wite of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 
50.) W. A. W. 

2. [Axiwdan, 'Axivdon: Vat. Axewoon, ete.] 
A woman of Jezreel, whose masculine name may 
be compared with that of Abigail, father of joy. 
It was not uncommon to give women names cum- 


pounded with a8 (father) and FS (brothe: ). 
Ahinoam was married to David during his wander- 
ing life (1 Sam. xxv. 43), lived with him and his 
other wife Abigail at the court of Achish (xxvii. 3), 
was taken prisoner with her by the Amalekites 
when they plundered Ziklag (xxx. 5), but was res- 
cued by David (18). She is again mentioned as 
living with him when he was king of Judah in 
Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 2); and was the mother of bis 
eldest son Amnon (iii. 2 [also 1 Chr. iii. 1]). 
G.E L. C. 

AHT’O (WTS [brotherly]: of &eAgpol ad- 
rou: Ahw, 2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; frater cus, 1 Chr. 
xiii. 7). 1. Son of Abinadab who accompanied 
the ark when it was bhroucht out of his father’s 
house (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; 1 Chr. xiii. 7). 

2. Ohals. [erotherly]: a8eApds adrod; Alex. 
o: adeAgdot avrov: Aho.) A Benjamite, one of 


the sons of Beriah, who drove out the inhabitants 
of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 14). According to the Vat. 


MS. the LXX. must have read TTS, according 


to the Alex. MS. TTS. 

3. A Benjamite, son of Jehiel, father or founder 
of Gibeon (1 Chr. viii. 31, Ix. 37). In the last 
quoted passage the Vatican MS. [as also Sin.] has 
&deAgdds and the Alex. a5eAgol. W.A. W. 


AHVRA (S72 TRS [brother of evil]: "Ayipé 
[Vat. generally -yei-]: Ahira), chief of the tribe 
of Naphtali when Moses took the census in the year 
after the Exodus (Num. i. 15, ii. 29, vii. 78, 83, x. 
27). R. W. B. 


AHYV’RAM (SITS [brother exalted] : "lay- 
ipdy [Vat. -yei-]3 [Alex. Ayipay:] Aliram), son 
of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 38), called [hi in Gen. 
xlvi. 21, [and perhaps the same as AER, which 
sec. | 

AHYRAMITES, THE (SITS : 
6 lax:pavi; [Vat. o layepaver:] Alex. 0 Axipar; 
[Ald. 5 ’Ayerpayi:] Adsrumite), One of the 


branches of the tribe of Benjamin, descendants of 
Ahiram (Num. xxvi. 38). W. A. W. 
AHIS’AMACH [J/ed. -sa’maeh] TSS TS 
[brother of support]: "Ayiwapdy: Achisumech). 
A Danite, father of Aholiab, one of the architects 


of the tabernacle (Fx. xxxi. 6, xxxv. 34, xxxviii- 
23). W. A.W. 
AHISH’AHAR [Vleb. -sha’har] (WT STS 
[brother of the dawn]: ‘Ayioadp: [Vat. Ayero- 
adap :} Ahisahar), One of the sons of Bilhan, the 


grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 10). 
W. A. W. 


AHI’SHAR ( le: [brother of the singer 


AHITUB 


or upright) : "Axiodp; [Vat. Axe} Ahisar), the 
d 


controller of Solomon's househwld (1 K. iv. 6). 
AHITH’OPHEL = [ffebrew — Ahitho’phel] 
(Seams [brother of fovlishness]: "Axirdper 
| [Vat. -xei-}; Joseph. "Ayitddedos: Achitophel), 
(a native of Giloh, in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 51), and privy councillor of David, 
whose wisdom was so highly esteemed, that his 
advice had the authority of a divine oracle, though 
;his name had an exactly opposite signification (2 
Sam. xvi. 23). He was the grandfather of Bath- 
sheba (comp. 2 Sam. xi. 3 with xxiii. 34). She is 
called daughter of Ammiel in 1 Chr. iii. 5; but 


ON: ~? is only the anagram of cysty, Absa- 


lom immediately [as soon as] he had revolted sent 
for him, and when David heard that Abithophel 
had joined the conspiracy, he prayed Jehovah to 
turn his counsel to foolishness (xv. 31), alluding 
possilly to the signification of his name. David's 
erief at the treachery of his confidential friend 
found expression in the Messianic prophecies (Is. 
xli. 9, Iv. 12-14). 

In order to show to the people that the breach 
between Absalom and his father was irreparable, 
Ahithophel persuaded him to take possession of the 
roval harem (2 Sam. xvi. 21). David, in order to 
counteract his counsel, sent Hushai to Absalom. 
Ahithophel had recommended an immediate pur- 
suit of David; but Hushai advised delay, his object 
being to send intelligence to David, and give to 
him time to collect his forces for a decisive engace- 
ment. When Ahithophel saw that Hushai's advice 
prevailed, he despaired of success, and returning 
to his own home “put his household in order and 
hung himself’ (xvii. 1-23). (See Joseph. Ant. 
vii. 9, § 8; Niemeyer, Charakt. iv. 454: Ewald, 
Geachich. ii. 652.) hk. W.B. 

* Ahithophel is certainly a very singular name 
for a man who had such a reputation for sagacity; 
and it is very possible it was derisively applied to 
him after his death in memory of his infamous ad- 
vice to Absalom, which the result showed to he so 
foolish, while it was utterly disastrous to himself. 
For other conjectures on this point see Wilkinson's 
Personal Names of the Bible, p. 384 (London, 
1865). This ease of Ahithophel is the only instance 
of suicide mentioned in the Old Testament (except 
in war) as that of Judas is the only one in the New 

pe H. 


AHITUB (SALNTS [brother of goodness; 
or, God ig qood, First]: 'AyirdB: Achitob). 1 
Father of Ahimelech, or Ahijah, the son of Phin- 
ehas, and the elder brother of Ichalod (1 Sam. xiv. 
3, xxii. 9, 11), and therefore of the house of Eli and 
the family of Ithamar. There is no record of his 
high-priesthood, which, if he ever was high-priest, 
must have coincided with the early days of Samuel's 
judgeship. 

2. [Vat. Aye:rwB; in Neh. xi. 11, Rom. Ai- 
7w0, Vat. AmwBwyx, FA. AroBwy, Ald. Alex. 
AirwB, Comp. ’Ayi7dB.] Son of Amariah and 
father of Zadok the high-priest (1 Chr. vi. 7, 8, 52, 
xviii. 16: 2 Sam. viii. 17), of the house of Eleazar. 
Krom 1 Chr. ix. 11. where the genealogy of Azariah, 
the head of one of the priestly families that returned 
from Babvion with Zerubbabel, is traced, through 
Zadok, to “ Ahitub, the ruler of the house of God," 
it appears tolerably certain that Ahitub was hich 
i priest. And so the LXX. version unequivocally 
i renders it viov "AxiTwB fryoupevou olxov Tou Meos 


i=) ke it re 


AHLAB 


The expression nm’ “33 is applied to Azarith 
the hivh-priest in [fezekiah's reign in 2 Chr. xxxi. 
13. The passave is repeated in Neh. xi. 11, but 
the LXX. have spoilt the sense by rendering 22 


deévayr:, as if it were ‘T1). If the line is cor- 


rectly given in these two passizes, Ahitub was not | 


the father, but the grandfather of Zadok, his father 
being Meraioth. But in 1 Chr. vi. 8, and in Ezr. 
vii. 2, Ahitub is represented as Zadok's father. 
This uncertainty makes it ditlicult to determine the 
exact time of Ahitub's high-priesthood. Lf he was 
father to Zadok he must have been hich-priest with 
Ahimelech. But if he was grandfather, his age 
would have coincided exactly with the other Ahi- 
tub, the son of Phinehas. Certainly a singular co- 
incidence. 

3. [Vat. Aye:rwB8.} The genealogy of the 
hich-priests in 1 Uhr. vi. 11, 12, introduces another 
AlittuB, son of another Amariah, and father of 
another Zadok. At p. 287 of the Genenlugies will 
be found reasons for believing that the second 
Ahitub and Zadok are spurious. A. C. H. 


AHLAB (2773 [fertility]: aaade: 
[Comp. 'AyAdB:] -Achul1b), a city of Asher from 
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lot, used by Ezekiel as the symbol of Samaria (Ez. 
xxii. 4, 5, 36, 44). 


AHO‘LIAB (S87 [tent of his futher]: 


"EAdB: Ooliwh), a Danite of great skill as a 
weaver and einbroiderer, whom Moses appointed 
with Bezaleel to erect the tabernacle (Icx. xxxv. 
30-35 [xxxi. 6, xxxvi. 1, 2, xxxviii. 2)). 


AHOL/IBAH (772°9T7S [my tabernacle in 


her}: ’OoA:Bd; [Alex. OaiBa:] Ovliba), a harlo 
used by kvekiel as the symbol of Judah (Ez. xxiii. 
4, 11, 22, 3b, 44). 


AHOLIBA™MAH (73299798 [rent of the 


height or lofty tent]: "OrAiBeud [ete.; Alex. EAt 
Bena, ete.:] Ovlibima), one (probably the second) 
of the three wives of Esau. She was the dauvhiter 
of ANAH, a descendant of Seir the Horite (Gen. 
Xxxvi. 2,25). It is donbtleas through this con- 
nection of Esau with the orivinal inhabitants of 
Mount Seir that we are to trace the subsequent 
occupation of that territory by him and his de- 
scendants, and it is remarkable that each of his 
three sons by this wife is himself the head of a 
tribe, whilst all the tribes of the Edomites sprung 
from his other two wives are founded by his grand- 


which the Canaanites were not driven out (Judy. i. | 8998 (Gen. xxxvi. 15-19). In the earlier narrative 


31). 


Asher, in Josh. xix., has led to the suzzestion (Ber- | 


theau on Judg.) that the name is but a corruption 
of Achshaph; but this appears extravagant. It is 
more probable that Achlab reappears in later his- 
tory as Gush Chaleb, 2977 t912. or Giscala, (Re- 
land, pp. 813, 817), a place lately identified by Rob- 


Its omission from the list of the towns of | ((en. xxvi. 34) Aholibamah is called Judith, 


daughter of Beeri, the [littite. The explanation 
of the change in the name of the woman seems to 
be that her proper personal name was Judith, and 
that Aholibamah was the name which she received 
as the wife of Esau and foundress of three tribes of 
his descendants; she is therefore in the narrative 
called by the first name, whilst in the genealogical 


inson under the abbreviated name of e//ish, near; table of the Edomites she appears under the second. 


Sifed, in the hilly country to the N. W. of the 
Sea of Galilee (Kob. ii. 446, iii. 73). Gush Chaleb 
was in Rabbinical times famous for its oil (see the 
citations in Reland, p. 817), and the old olive-trees 
still remain in the neighborhood (Rob. iii. 72). 
From it came the famous John, son of Levi, the 
leader in the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. Vit. § 10; 
B. J. ii. 21, § 1), and it had a legendary celebrity 
as the birthplace of the parents of no less a person 
than the Apostle Paul (Jerome, quoted by Reland, 
p- 813). [GISCHALA.] G. 
AH'LAI [2 syl.] (OTN [0 that, a wish]: 
Aadai [Vat. Aya], ’Ayaid; Alex. Aada:, OAL; 
(Comp. ObaAat, ’AAat: Ald. Aadai, *OoAi:] Oholui, 
Okoli). Daughter of Sheshan, whom he gave in 
marriage to his Egyptian slave Jarha (1 Chr. ii. 31, 
35). In consequence of the failure of male issue, 
Ahlai became the foundress of an important branch 
of the family of the Jerahmeelites, and from her 
were descended Zabad, one of David's mighty men 
(1 Chr. xi. 41), and Azariah, one of the captains 
of hundreds in the reign of Joash (2 Chr. xxiii. 1; 
comp. 1 Chr. ii. 38). W. A. W. 


AHO’AH (ITS, probably another form of 
mars [friend of Jehovah]: *Ayid; [Comp. 
Aé5:] Ahoe), son of Bela, the son of Benjamin (1 
Chr. viii. 4). The patrontmic Ahohite (“T17S) 
is found in 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 28; 1 Chr. xi. 12. 29, 
xvii. 4). [Ext.]} 

AHO’HITE. [Anoat.] 


AHO’LAH (77S [her tent}: *Ooad ; 


This explanation is confirmed by the recurrence of 
the name Aholibamah in the concluding list of the 
genealogical table (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43 [comp. 1 
Chr. t. 52)) which, with Hengstenberg (Die Aw 
thentie d. Pent, ii. 279, Eng. tranal. ii. 228), Tueb 
(Aumm. tib. d. Gen. p. 493), Knobel (Genes. p. 258), 
and others, we must regard as a list of names of 
places and not of persons, as indeed is expressly 
said at the close of it: “ These are the chiefs (heads 
of tribes) of Esau, according to their settlements 
in the land of their possession.’? The district 
which reccived the name of Esau’s wife, or perhaps 
rather from which she received her married name, 
was no doubt (as the name itself indicates ) situated 
in the heights of the mountains of Edom, probably 
therefore in the neichborhood of Mount Hor and 
Petra, though Knobel places it south of Petra, 
having been misled by Burckhardt's name Hesma, 
which, however, according to Robinson (ii. 135), is 
‘‘a sandy tract with mountains around it... . 

but not itself a mountain, as reported by Burek- 
hardt.”” It seems not unlikely that the three tribee 
descended from Aholibamah, or at least two of 
them, possessed this district, since there are enumer- 
ated only eleven districts, whereas the number of 
tribes is thirteen, exclusive of that of Korah, whose 
name occurs twice, and which we may further con- 
jecture emigrated (in part at least) from the dis- 


'trict of Aholibamah, and became associated with 


the tribes descended from Eliphaz, Esau’s first-born 
son. 

It is to be observed that each of the wives of Esau 
is mentioned by a different: name in the genealogi- 


“eal table from that which occurs in the history. 
| Vat. OodAAa, Oodaa; Alex. OAAa:} Ooll 1), a har- 


This is noticed under BAsHEMATH. With respect 
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to the name and race of the father of Aholibamah, 
see ANAH and BEEKI. Fk. W. G. 


AHUMAI [8syl.] (WANT: "Axipat; [Vat. 
Axeimes:] Ahumai). Son of Jahath, a descendant 
of Judah, and head of one of the faniilies of the 
Zorathites (1 Chr. iv. 2). W. A. W. 


AHU’ZAM (D3 Ts [their possession] : "Nyala; 
Alex. Nyxalau; [ Ald. "Axd ; ; Comp. "OCdu: ] 
Oozem). Properly AttuzzamM, son of Ashur, the 
father or founder of Tekoa, by ‘his wife Naarah (1 
Chr. iv. 6). W. A.W. 


AHUZZATH (RTS [possession:] ‘Oxo- 
(40: Ochozath), one of the friends of the Philistine 
king Abimelech who accompanied him at his inter- 
view with Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 26). In LXX. he is 
called 6 vungayuryds avrot = pronubus, or brides- 
man, and his name is inserted in xxi. 22, 23. St. 
Jerome renders the word “a company of friends,”’ 
as does also the Targum. 

For the termination “-ath "’ to Philistine names 
comp. Gath, Goliath, Timnath. hk. W. B. 


AI [monosyl.] (1Y = heap of ruins, Ges.). 1. 


(Always with the def. article, ‘DTT (see Gen. xii. 
8, in A. V.), Fal, # Pal, “Aid, ’At; Jos. “Avya: 
Hai), a royal city (comp. Josh. viii. 23, 29, x. 1, 
xii. 9) of Canaan, already existing in the time of 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 8) [Har], and lying east of 
Bethel (comp. Josh. xii. 9), and © beside Bethaven " 
(Josh. vii. 2, viii. 9). It was the second city taken 
by Israel after their passage of the Jordan, and 
was “utterly destroyed’ (Josh. vii. 3, 4, 53 viii. 
1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 28, 29; ix. 3; x.1,2; xii. 9). (See Stan- 
ley, S. g& P. p. 202.) However, if Aiath be Ai— 
and from its mention with Migron and Michmash 
it is at least probable that it was so—the name 
was still attached to the locality at the time of 
Sennacherib's march on Jerusalem (Is. x. 28). 
[Arati.] At any rate, the “men of Bethel aud 
Ai,” to the number of two hundred and twenty- 
three, returned from theecaptivity with Zerubbabel | 
(Ezr. ii. 28; Neh. vil. 32, ene hundred and ' 
twenty three” only); and whet the Benjaminites 
again took possession of their towns, “ Michmash, 
Aija and Bethel, with their ‘ daughters,” ’* are 
among the places named (Neh. xi. 31). [A1a.] 
Eusebius remarks (Qnom. ‘Avyyal) that though 
Bethel remained, Ai was a réxos épnyos, avrds 
pdvoy Seixvuras: but even that cannot now be said, 
and no attempt has yet succceded in fixing the site 
of the city which Joshua doomed to be a ‘heap 
and a desvlation forever.’’ Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 
202) places it at the head of the Wady Harith ; 
Williams and Van de Velde (S. f P. p. 204, 
note) apparently at the same spot as Robinson (i. 
443, 575; and Kiepert’s map, 1856), north of 
Miukhmas, and between it and Deir Duwan, For 
Krafft's identification with Aurbet el-Harych, see 
Rob. iii. 288. It is the opinion of some that the 


words Avim (D°D) in Josh. xviii. 23, and Gaza 


a The part of the country in which Aijalon was sit- 
unted — the weatern slopes of the main central table- 
land leading down to the plain of Sharon — must, if 
the derivation of the names of its towna is to be 
trusted, have abounded in animals. Besides Aijalon 
(deer), here lay Shaalbim (foxes or jackals), and not 
fr off the valley of Zeboim (hymnas). See Stanley, 
p. 162, note. 


AIJALON 


(TT7Y) in 1 Chr. vii. 28, are corruptions of Al 
{[Avim; AZZAH.] 


2. (OD: ratand [Alex. FA.] Ka: ,Vat. omits:] 


Hai), a city of the Ammonites, apparently attached 
to Heshbon (Jer. xlix. 3). G. 
ATAH [2 syl.] (FINS [ery, clamor]: °At0; 
Alex. Ara; [in Gen. ’Aié:] Aia). lL Son of 
Zibeon, a descendant of Seir, and ancestor of one 
of the wives of Esau (1 Chr. i. 40), called in Gen. 
xxxvi. 24 AJAH. He probably died before his 
ae as the succession fell to his brother ANAH. 
({In 2 Sam. iii.,] "Ida, [Vat. M. 103, Alex.? 
ie “Comp. ’"Aia; in 2 Sam. xxi.,] ‘Ai@.) Father 
of Rizpah, the concubine of Saul (2 Sam. iii. 7, 
xxi. 8, 10, 11). W. A. W. 


A’IATH (2 syl.] (22 {fern. of hei Ai): eis 
thy wédw ‘Ayyai: Atath), a place named by 
Isaiah (x. 28) In connection with Migron and 
Michmash. Probably the same as Ai. [AI; 
AIJA.] 


AVJA [2 syl.] (8°): [om. Ald. Rom. Alex. 
PAS Comp. ¥Yé t. ¢. Té for Pal; FA.*%* Aw:] 
Hat), like Aiath, probably a variation of the name 
Ai. The name is mentioned with Michmash and 
Bethel (Neb. xi. 31). [A1.]} 


AVJALON [3 syl.] (JOP, place of deera 
or gazelles, Gesen. p. 46, Stanley, p. 208, note; 
Aiaddyv [? AiAg@y], and Aida, [ete.:] Ayalun). 
1. A city of the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. 
vi. 69), originally allotted to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh, xix. 42; A. V. “ Ajalon’’), which tribe, 
however, was unable to dispossess the Amorites of 
the place (Judg. i. 35). Aijalon was one of the 
towns fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 10) dur- 
ing his conflicts with the new kingdom of Ephraim 
(I K. xiv. 30), and the last we hear of it is as being 
in the hands of the Philistines (2 Chr. xxviii. 18, 
A. V. & Ajalon ”’). 

Being on the very frontier of the two kingdoms, 
we can understand how Aijjalon should be spoken 
‘of sometimes (1 Chr. vi. 69, comp. with 66) as in 
| Ephraim,? and sometimes (2 Chr. xi. 10; 1 Sam. 
xiv. d1) as in Judah and Benjamin. 

The name is most familiar to us from its men- 
tion in the celebrated speech of Joshua during his 
pursuit of the Canaanites (Josh. x. 12, “ valley 
(TY) of Aijalon;” see Stanley, p. 210). There 
is no doubt that the town has been discovered by 
Dr. Robinson in the modern Ya/o,¢ a little to the 
N. of the Jaffa road, about 14 miles out of Jerusa- 
lem. It stands on the side of a long hill which 
forms the southern boundary of a fine valley of 
corn-fields, which valley now bears the name of tha 
Mery Jon Omeir, but which there seems no rea- 
son for doubting was the valley of Aijalon which 
witnessed the defeat of the Canaanites (Rob. ii. 
253, ili. 145). 

2. [AiAdu: Ald. Alex. AiAefu.] A place in 
Zebulun, mentioned as the burial-place of Elon 


Sous y@ one of the Judges (Judg. xii. 12). G. 
. ag § 





b Perhaps this may suggest an explanation of tha 
allusion to the “house of Joseph” in the difficult 
passage, Judg. §. 34, 35. 

¢ "JaAw, in Epiphanius; see Reland, p. 553. 

@ It will be observed that the tw: words differ «mly 
in their vowel-pointa 


AIJELETH 


* It may have been also his birth-place, and pos- 
sibly took its name from him. [KvLoNn.] Van de 
Velde (Mem. p. 283) reports his finding a Jalun, a 
place of ruins, in northern Galilee, inland from 
Akka, which (if this be reliable) might answer well 
enouch to the Ajjalon in Zebulun. 

Ibe Aijalon mentioned as lying in the tribe of 
Benjamin (2 Chr. xi. 10), one of “the fenced cities ”’ 
furtitied by Rehoboam, some regard as a third town 
of this name. But it was probably the Danite 
Ayalon (Josh. xix. 42), which, after the Danites 
had exterded their territory further north (Jude. 
xviii. 1 th), was assigned to Benjamin, and hence at 
ditierent. times was held by ditterent tribes. See 
Bertheau’s note on 2 Chr. xi. 10 (L.ceg. Handbuch, 
xy. 308). IL. 


AVJELETH (3 syl.] SHA’HAR, more 
(aS 


il, the hind of the morning dawn), found 


correctly AYELETH HAS-SHACIIAR 


Bias 
once only in the Bible, in connection with Pa. xxii., 

of which it forms part of the introductory verse or 
title. This term has been variously interpreted. 
Rashi, Kimchi and Aben-Ezra attest that it was 
taken for the name of a musical instrument. 
Many of the modern versions have adopted this 
interpretation; and it also seems to have been that 
of the translators from whom we have the Author- 
wed Version, although they have left the term it- 
self untranslated. Some critics speak of this 
instrument as a “flute;’? and J. D. Michaelis, 
Mendelss hn, Knapp, and others, render the He- 
brew words by “ morning flute.””. Michaclis admits 
the dithculty of describing the instrument thus 
bamed, but he conjectures that it might mean a 
flute” to be plaved on at the time of the “ morn- 
ing’ sacrifice. No account is rendered, however, 
by Michaelis, or by those critics who adopt his 
view, of the etymological voucher for this transla- 
tion. Mendelssohn quotes from the Siilte Hag- 
geborim a very fanciful description of the “ Ayeleth 
Hasshachar”’ (see Prolegomena to Mendelssohn's 
Psalms); but he does not approve it: he rather 
seeks to justify his own translation by connecting 


the name of the “flute”? with DSTN VN, 


Ayeleth Ahabim (Prov. vy. 19), and by endeavoring 
to make it appear that the instrument derived its 
appellation from the sweetness of its tones. 

The Chaldee ae a @ very ancient author- 


“the power of the 


continual raceaing eer ae implying that this 
term conveyed to the chief musician a direction 
respecting (he time when the 22d psalm was to be 


chanted. 
must be received as synonymous with maw 


(strength, force) in the 20th ver. (A. V. 19th ver.) 
of the same psalm. 

According to a third opinion, the “hind of the 
morning * expresses allegorically the argument of 
the 22d psalm. That this was by no means an 
uncommon view is evident from the commentaries 
of Rashi and Kimchi; for the latter regards the 
‘Hind of the Morning” as an allegorical appella- 
tion of the house of Judah, whose captivity in Baby-! 
lon is, agreeably to his exegesis, the general burden | 
A the psalm. Tholuck, ‘who. imagines the 22d 
psalm to treat primarily of David, and of the Mes- 


In adopting such a translation, nis 


AIN 65 


under the figure of “the hind of the morning.” 
He speaks of himself as of a hind pursued even 
from the first dawn of the morning (Tholuck on 
the Ps. in loco). 

The weight of authority predominates, however, 
in favor of the interpretation which assigns to 
ane oo | ASS the sole purpose of describing te 
the musician the melody to which the psalm was 
to be plaved, and which doves not in any way con- 
nect “ Aveleth Hasshachar "’ with the arguments of 
the psalm itself. To Aben-Ezra this interpreta- 
tion evidently owes its origin, and his view has 
been received by the majority of grammarians and 
lexicographers, as well as by those commentators 
whose object has been to arrive at a gramuuatical 
exposition of the text. Amongst the number, 
Buxtorf, Bochart, Gesenius, Rosemniller, and M. 
Sachs (in Zunz's Bible), deserve especial mention. 
According to the a then, of this porate | 


ical composition no ine sy tants but in the age 
of David, and during the existence of the ‘Temple 
of Solomon, when the Psalms were chanted for 
public and private service, it was so well known as 
to convey readily to the director of the sacred 
music what it was needful for him to know. That 
this was not an unusual method of describing a 
melody may be satisfactorily proved from a variety 
of analogous instances. Ample evidence is found 
in the ‘Talmud (Jerushal. Berach.) that the ex- 
pression “hind of the morning ” was used fieura- 
tively for “the rising sun;” and a similar use of 
the Arabic “ Gezalath ” may be adduced. (See 
Rosenmiiller's Scholia, in loco, and Fiirst’s Con 
cordance.) — Aben- Fura is censured by Bochart 
(Hiervzncon, book iii. ch. 17) for describing the 


(m2 — - mwy ore monn, sn 


C°SMIN TDN YD PWT), a term considered 
too profane to be employed in reference to a compo- 
sition used for public worship. But if for the ob- 
noxious epithet “amorous” the word “elegiac" 
be substituted (and the expression used by the rabbi 
will readily admit of this change in the translation) 
the objection is removed. 


Calmet understands mal maleorm ns to mean 
‘hand of music ’’; and he accordingly translates 
the introductory verse, “A Psalm of David, ad- 


dressed to the music master who presides over the 
Band called the Morning Hind.”’ D. W. M. 


A'IN (}°%), “an eye," and ‘also, in the simple 
but vivid imagery of the East, a spring or nat- 
ural burst of living water, always contradistin- 


guished trom the well or tank of artificial furmation, 
which latter is designated by the words Beer 


(TS), Bor (TNA and 7D). Ain still retains 
Ow 


its ancient and double meaning in Arabic, pre: 


Such living springs abound in Palestine even more 
than in other mountainous districts, and apart from 
their natural value in a hot climate, form one of the 
most remarkable features of the country. Professor 
Stanley (S. f P. pp. 147, 509) has called atten- 
tion to the accurate and persistent use of the word 
in the original text of the Bible, and has well ex- 


aiab secundarily, makes David allude to himself | pressed the inconvenience arising from the confusion 


66 =«. AIN AIR 


in the A. V. of words and things so radically distinct | the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, 8 
as Ain and Beer. The importance of distin-}land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
guishing between the two is illustrated by Ex. xv. | that spring out of valleys and hills "’ (Deut. viit. 7). 
27, in which the word Ainoth (translated ‘wells’)| The [English explorer, Mr. Tristram, in his Land 
is used for the springs of fresh water at Mlim, al-|of /srael, has given special attention to this im- 
though the rocky soil of that place excludes the | portant branch of sacred geography; and Dr. Sepp 


supposition of dug wells.” [FOUNTAIN.] has done the same in his two volumes (Jerusalem 
alin oftenest occurs in combination with other |. dus fHetlge Land, 1863). The subject recurs 
words, forming the names of definite localities. | again under FounTatns. Hf. 


These will be found under En, as in-gedi, En-gan-| * ATR (in the N. T. &np, also oipayds). The 
nim, &c. It occurs alone in two cases: — Greeks venerally used the word ajp to denote the 

1. (With the def. article, PPT.) One of the | lower portion of the atmosphere, the region of 
landmarks on the eastern boundary of Palestine as | YP"; clouds and mist, in opposition to aidnp, the 
described by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 11), and appar-|PUTe upper air or ether, though the former term 
ently mentioned, if the rendering of the A. Y. is also included the whole space between the earth 


accurate, to define the position of Riblah, namely,|2%d the nearest of the heavenly bodies. The 
“won the east side of ‘the spring’ (LXX. én) Romans borrowed the words and adopted the con- 
rnyds). By Jerome, in the Vulgate, it is rendered ceptions connected with them. It appears to have 
contra fontem Daphnin, meaning the spring which been a common opinion, both among the Jews and 
rose in the celebrated grove of Daphne dedicated to heathens, that the air was filled with spiritual be 
Apollo and Diana at Antioch.¢ But Riblah hav- ings, good and evil, the region nearest the earth 
ing been lately, with much probability, identified | being regarded as, in particular, the abode of the 
(Rob. iii. 542-6; Porter, ii. 335) with a place of latter class. Thus Pythagoras taught, according 
the same name on the N. EF. slopes of the Hermon | Diogenes Latrtius (viii. 32), “that the whole 
range, “the spring’ of the text must in the air was full of souls,’’ namely, damons and heroes; 
present state of our knowledve be taken to be ’Ain | Plutarch says that «the air beneath the ether and 


el Azy, the main source of the Oruntes, a spring the heaven, -roy bwadpov aépa Kal Tov troupdyioy, 
remarkable, even among the springs of Palestine, | § full of gods and dixmons ( Quurst. Rom. ¢. 40, 
for its force and magnitude. ‘The objections to this | P- 274 b); and he ascribes to Nenocrates the doe- 
identification are the distance from Aibleh — about | ttine “ that there are beings in the region surround- 
9 miles: and the direction — nearer N. E. than E. | ing us, great and powerful indeed, but evil-disposed 
(see Rob. iii. 534; Porter, ii. 335-6, 358). [Kun- and malignant " (De Is. et Osir. c. 26, p. dt] 
LAH; HAMATH. J b). Varro, in @ curious passuze preserved by 
2. [‘Aod, etc.; Alex. Aiv, ete.: Aén, Ain.] Augustine (De Cir, Det, vii. 6), represents the 
One of the southernmost cities of Judah (Josh. xv. | Space between the moon and the lower part of our 
32), afterwards allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 7; [atmosphere as full of “heroes, lares, and genii,” 
1 Chr. iv. 32%) and given to the priests (Josh. xxi. | Tete anime, that is, souls inhabiting the aer in 
16). In the list of priests’ cities in 1 Chr. vi. distinction from the other. Philo says that ‘“an- 
ee ; gels, which the philosophers call damons, are souls 
Ashan (72°) takes the place of Ain. [ASHAN.]) fying about in the air,” Yuyal xara Tov &épa met 
In Neh. xi. 29, Ain is joined to the name which pevar (Ve Gigant. ¢c. 2. Opp. i. 263 ed. Mang.); 
in the other passages usually follows it, and appears j and similar passages repeatedly occur in his writ- 
as En-rimimon. So the LXN., in the two earliest | ings (Me Plunt. Noe, ec. 4, p. 331; De Conf. Ling. 
of the passages in Joshua, give the name as "Epw-|¢. 34, p. 431; De Sumn. i. 22, p. 641). In a 
0 and ’Epeypdy, [EN-nimMon.}] (See Rob. | Rabbinieal commentary on Pirke Aroth, fol. 83, 2, 
li. 204.) G. [it is said that “from the earth upward the whole 
* The reader should not overlook, under this | space is filled with beings divided into bands with 
head, Dr. Robinson's admirable account of the Ayins j rulers; and that below [é e. in the lower region of 
or Fountains of Palestine in his Physical Geog- | the air] there are many creatures employed in in- 
raphy (pp. 238-264). He enumerates and de-) juring and aceusing.’” (See Drusius on Eph. vi. 
scribes the principal of them under the classes of | 12, or Koppe on Eph. ii. 2.) The Test. N//. 
(a), those of the western plain alony the Mediter- | Patriarch., Benj. ¢. 3, speaks of Beliar or Belial 
ranean; (6) those of the hill-country west of the! as dé€pioyv mvevma, & “spirit of the air.’ (labric. 
Jordan; (c) those in the Ghoir or valley of the | Cod, pseadep. VT. p. 729.) These passages may 
Jordan; (d) those of the hill-eountry east of the) serve to illustrate Eph. ii. 2, where Satan is desig- 
Jordan; and (¢) the warm and mineral fountains. | nated as 4 &pywy Tis efovgias Tov a€pos, 2. & 
In the comparative frequency of such living springs | «the ruler of the powers of the air,” €{ovgia being 
of water, he finds the characteristic diflerence be- | used in a collective sense for éfouvglas: (comp. Eph. 
tween Palestine and Egypt, and a perfect justifica-| yi. 12, Col. ii. 15), as we say “furce"’ for “forces,” 
tion of the language of Moses in his description of | and denoting the evil spirits which make the air 
the Promised Land to the children of Israel: “ For] 7 
a That this, and not the spring lately identified at | Ce ee ee eon ee 
Difneh, near the source of the Jordan at Tile-Radly |) y rhere is a curious expression in this verse which 


Cob 10: Sus 5 EATEN Jonas Ds oto) tae the Darine has not yet been explained. After enumerating the 
referred to in the Vulgate, is clear from the quota- 


tious from Jerome given in Reland (Pal., cap. xxv, | © cities” (7) of Simeon, the text proceeds, « and 
p. 120). In the Targus of Jonathan and Jerusalem, ; Raans 
Riblah is rendered by Dophue, and Ain by ‘Invatha their villages ( pe T) were Etam, Ain... .. five 


QSNIIS"Y) for ’Ayenutha, NTVINV, Jerus.]. | cities” (S93*), Considering the strict distir stion so 
Schwarz (29) wonld place Ain at " Fin-al-Maleha "| generally observed in the use of these to words the 
(douhtleas Aén-Mellahah); to be consistent with which j above fx at least worthy of note.  [ILAzor._ 














AIRUS 


ther hatitauon. So, substantially, Robinson, 


Bretschneider, and Grimm in their Lexicons, with | 


De Wette, Meyer, Bleek, Alford, [llicott, and 
otber emincnt commentators. For further quota- 
tions illustrating the opiniun referred to, see Dru- 
sius (in the Crit. Sacrt), Grotius, Wetstein, and 
Mever in luc.; Elsner, Oss. Sauer. ii. 200-7, and 
Windet, De Vite suactorum Statu, sect. xiii. pp. 
261-24, dd ed., Lond. 1677. ‘The elaborate note 
of Harless also deserves to be compared. 

Prof. Stuart, in his Sketches of Angelology 
(Bil. Stera for 1843, p. 139), translates the ex- 
pression in Eph. ii. 2, “ prince of the aerial host,” 
and remarks that “no other exegesis which has 
been given of this text seems capable of abiding 
the test of philological examination.’’ But he 
understands the lanvuage used here and elsewhere 
in reference to the locality of evil spirits as sym- 
bolic. © Their airy nature (to speak as the an- 
cients did). their invisibility, their quick and easy 
acceas to men. are all shadowed forth in assigning 
them an aerial abode’’ (p. 144). 

The Greek ovpayds, “heaven,” is the word 
rendered “air ”’ in the expression “the birds *’ or 
* fowls of the air,’’ Matt. vi. 26, vili. 20, ete., and 
“sky”? in Matt. xvi. 2, 3, “the sky is red and 
lowerinyz,”’ and not unfrequently denotes the lower 
heaven, the revion of clouds and storins. (See 
the N. T. Lexicons.) In accordance with this use 
of the primitive word, r& éwovpama in Mph. vi. 12 
may be understood as essentially synonymous with 
6 anp in Ieph. ii. 2, or at least as including it. 
The expression ra mxvevparina TS wovnpias éy 
Tois éwovpaviors in the passave referred to (A. V. 
‘spiritual wickedness in high places,’ but see the 
marvin) is accordingly translated by Stuart “evil 
spirits in the acrial regions” (Abt. Sacra, 1843, 
pp- 123, 149), and by Ellicott “the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly regions." Substan- 
tially the same view is taken of the passaye by the 
best commentators, as De Wette, Meyer, Bleek, 
Alford. In illustration of the use of éxoupdvios, 
see the account of the seven heavens in the 7¢sé. 
All. Patrvurch., Levi, c. 3, and the Ascension of 
Isiah, vii. Y-13, and x. 23, cited by Stuart, uf 
supra, p. 139. So, where the so-called Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Ephesians in the shorter form (c. 13) 
reads dy 77 (sc. eiphyn) was wéAeuos Karapyeirat 
é€woupaviwy kal émyeiwy, the lonver recen- 
sion has aepiwy Kal éncyeiwy wvevudrwy. 

The superstitious notion, widely prevalent in 
later times, that evil spirits have the power of 
raising storms and tempests, appears to have been 
connected with this conception of their place of 
abode. The sorcerer Ismeno is represented by 
Tasso as thus invoking the demons, “roving in- 
habitants of the air ’’?: — 

"© Voi che le tempeste e le procelle 
Movete, alitator deli’ aria errant.” 
Gerus. Lib. xiii. 7. 


The proverbial phrases els dpa AaAeiv, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 9, “to talk to the winds’ (rentis verba pro- 
fundere, Lucret. iv. 929), and dépa d€perv, 1 Cor. 
ix. 26, “to beat the air” (verbcrare tctibus auras, 
Virg. «£n. v. 377), hardly need illustration. A. 

AVRUS (Iatpos; [Vat- laecpos; Ald. ’Atpos:] 

@ The Alex. MS. in this place reads “Iovéaca for 
Wovyaca, and Ewald ( (resch. iv. 91, 358) endeavors to 
show therefrom that the Acrabattine there mentioned 
was that bet‘veen Samaria and Ju:lava. in support of 
his opinion that a large part of Southern Palestine 
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One of the “servants of the Teinple,” or 
Nethinimn, whose descendants returned with Zoro- 
“babel (1 Esdr. v. 31). Perhaps the same as RE- 
AIAH. W. A. W. 

A’JAH, Gen. xxxvi. 24. [Atau.] . 

AJ’ALON (Josh. x. 12, xix. 42; 2 Chr. xxviii. 
/18). The same place as AtsAvon (1) which see. 
‘The Hebrew being the same in both, there is no 
reason for the inconsistency in the spelling of the 
' name in the A. V. 

A/KAN (j7) [perh. sharp-sighted, Furst) 
"Touxdu; [Alex. Iwuxau; Ald. "lourdy:] Acrn), -- 


descendant of sau (Gen. xxxvi. 27, called JAK A». 
in 1 Chr. i. 42.) (BENE-JAAKAN.] 


AK’KUB (21,79 [insudious): "AxovB; [Vas. 
laxouv;| Alex. AxxouB: Accub). lL A descend- 
ant of Zerubbabel, and one of the seven sons of 
Ehioenai (1 Chr. ili. 24). 

2. (Axovy in 1 Chr., *AxovB; Alex. Axovg in 
1 Chr., Axougin kKzr. and Neh.; [Vat. Axouu in 
1 Chr. and kzr., Axou in Neh. vii.]) One of the 
porters or doorkeepers at the east gate of the ‘Temple. 
His descendants succeeded to his oftice, and appear 
among these who returned from Babylon (1 Chr. 
ix. 17; Kaze. il. 42; Neh. vii. 45, xi. 19, xii. 20). 
Also called Dacont (1 Esdr. v. 28). 

3. (AxovB; [Vat. AnxaBw@.]) One of the 
Nethinim, whose family returned with Zerubbabel 
(Kzr. ii. 45). The name is omitted in Neh. vii., 
but occurs in the form ACUB in 1 Itsdr. v. 31. 

* It rather corresponds to ACUA (Axov3) in 
1 Esdr. v. 30. Acub in 1 Esdr. v. 31 answers to 
BAKBUK, Ezr. ii. 51, A. 

4. (om. in LNX. [but Comp. ’Anovp].) A 
Levite who assisted Ezra in expounding the Law to 
the peuple (Neh. villi. 7). Called Jacuntus in 1 
Iexdr. ix. 48. W. A. W. 

AKRAB’BIM [scorpions], “rik ASCENT 
OF,” and 4 THE GOING UP To’; also“ MAALEH- 
ACRABBIM " (S202 ra Ae = the scour 
pion-pass; dydBaois ’AxpaBiy [Alex. -Bew): 
Ascensus scorpionumt). A pass between the south 
end of the Dead Sea and Zin, forming one of the 
landmarks on the south boundary at once of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 3) and of the Holy Land (Num. xxxiv. 
4). Also the north (?) boundary of the Amorites 
(Jude. i. 36). 

Judas Maceabwus had here a great victory over 
the Edomites (1 Mace. v. 3,¢ « Arabattine,’”’ which 
see; Jos. Ant, xii. 8, § 1). 

De Sauley (i. 77) would identify it with the long 
and steep pass of the Wrdy es-Zurecirah.  Scor- 
pions he certainly found there in plenty, but. this 
way is too much to the north to have been Akrab 
bim, as the boundary went from thence to Zin and 
Kadesh-barnea, which, wherever situated, were cer 
tainly many miles further south. — Robinson's con- 
jecture is, that it is the line of cliftts which crogs 
the Gchor at right angles, 11 miles south of the 
Dead Sea, and form the ascent of separation between 
the Ghor and the Arabah (ii. 120). But this would 
be a descent and not an ascent to those who were 
entering the Holy Land from the south.? Perhaps 
the most feasible supposition is that Akrabbim is 


| An). 








was then in possession of the Elomites. But this 
reading does not agree with the context, and it is at 
least certain that Josephus had the text as it now 
stands. 

6 *In his Phys. Geogr. p. 53, Dr. Robinson says that 
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58 ALABASTER 


the steep pass es-Sufuh, by which the final step is 


wade from the desert to the level of the actval land 


of Palestine. As to the name, scorpions abound , 


in the whole of this district. 
This place must not be confounded with Acra- 
battene, north of Jerusalem. [ARBATTIs.] G. 


ALABASTER (aadBacrpos: alabastrum) 
occurs in the N. T. only, in the notice of the 
alabaster box of ointment which a woman brought 
to our Lord when Fle sat at meat in the house of 
Simon the leper at Bethany, the contents of which 
she poured on the head of the Saviour. (See Matt. 
xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3; Luke vii. 37.) By the 
English word alabuster is to be understood both 
that kind which is also known by the name of 
gypsum, and the oriental alabaster which is so 
much valued on account of its translucency, and 
for its variety of colored streakings, red, yellow, 
gray, &c., which it owes for tlie most part to the 
admixture of oxides of iron. The latter is a fibrous 
carbonate of lime, of which there are many varieties, 
actin spar being one of the most common. The 
former is a hydrous sulphate of lime, and forms 
when calcined and ground the well-known substance 
called plister of Paris. Both these kinds of ala- 
baster, but especially the latter, are and have been 
long used for various ornamental purposes, such as 
the fabrication of vases, boxes, &c. ‘The ancients 
considered alabaster (carbonate of lime) to be the 
best material in which to preserve their ointments 
(Pliny, //. N. xiii. 3). Herodotus (iii. 20) men- 
tions an alabaster vessel of ointment which Cam- 
byses sent, amongst other things, as a present to 
the Ethiopians. Hammond (Annotat. ad Matt. 
xxvi. 7) quotes Plutarch, Julius Pollux, and Athen- 
meus, to show that alabaster was the material in 
which ointments were wont to be kept. 

In 2 K. xxi. 13, 1 will wipe Jerusalem as a 
man wipeth a dish"’ (Heb. tacdlachath), the Vat. 
and Alex. versions of the LXX. use al sbistron in 
the rendering of the Hebrew words.4 ‘The reading 
of the LXX. in this passage is thus literally trans- 
lated by Harmer ( Observations, iv. 473): — “I will 
unanoint Jerusalem as an alabaster unanointed box 
is unanointed, and is turned down on its face." 
Pliny? tells us that the usual form of these alabas- 
ter vessels was long and sicnder at the top, and 
round and full at the bottom. Ile likens them to 
the long pearls, called elenchi, which the Roman 
ladies suspended from their fingers or dangled from 
their ears. Ile compares also the green pointed 
cone of a rose-bud to the form of an alabaster oint- 
ment-vessel (/f. N. xxi. 4). The onyx — (cf. Hor. 
Od. iv. 12, 17), ‘Nardi parvus onyx"? — which 
Pliny says is another name for alabustrites, must 
not be confounded with the precious stone of that 
name, which is a sub-species of the quartz family 
of minerals, being a varicty of agate. Perhaps the 
name of onyx was given to the pink-colored variety 
of the calcareous alabaster, in allusion to its resem- 





this line of cliffs crosses the Ghcér 6 or 8 miles south of 
the Dead Sea. The Akrabbim (scorpion cliffs) would be 


an “ascent ” (as yr) justly so called, without any 


reference to the direction in which the traveller migiit 
approach them in a given instance. We need not 
suppose them to have received their name from the 
suct that the Hebrews crossed them from the south in 
coming out of Egypt. If. 

@ aradcifw my ‘Iepovoadn xabws aradcifetat 6 
aAdBagrpos amadcupoucvos, Kat Katagtpedetar éri 
vpogwmroy avrov, LXX. The (omplutensian version 
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bling the finger-nail (onyx) in color or else because 
the calcareous alabaster bears some resemblance to 
the agate-onyx in the characteristic lunar-shaped 
mark of the last-named stone, which mark reminded 
the ancients of the whitish semicircular spot at the 
base of the finger-nail. 





Alabaster Vessels. From the British Museum. The 
inscription on the centre vessel denotes the quantity 
it holds. 


The term alnbastra, however, was by no means 
exclusively applied to vessels made from this ma- 
terial. Theocritus® speaks of golden alabaste:s. 
That the passage in Theocritus implies that the 
alabasters were made of gold, and not simply gilt, 
as some have understood it, seems clear from the 
words of Plutarch (in Alexandro, p. 676), cited by 
Kypke on Mark xiv. 3, where he speaks of alabas- 
ters “all skillfully wrought of gold."  Alabasters, 
then, may have been made of any material suitable 
for keeping ointment in, glass, silver, cold, &c. 
Preciscly similar is the use of the English word 
box ; and perhaps the Greek wdtos and the Jatin 
buxus are additional illustrations. Box is doubt- 
less derived from the name of the shrub, the wood 
of which is so well adapted for turning boxes and 
such like objects. The term, which originally was 
limited to boxes made of the box-wood, eventually 
extended to boxes generally; as we say, an iron 
bor, a gold bor, &c. 

In Mark xiv. 3, the woman who brought “the 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard "’ is said to 
break the box before pouring out the ointment 
This passage has been variously understood; but 
Harmer’s interpretation is probably correct, that 
breaking the box implies merely breaking the seat 
which kept the essence of the perfume from evap- 
orating. 

The town of Alabastron in Middle F-cypt received 
its name from the alabaster quarries of the adjacent 
hill, the modern Mount St. Anthony. In this town 


and the Vulgate understand the passage in a very dif- 
ferent way. 

b ‘Et procerioribus sua gratia est: elenchos appel- 
lant fistigata longitudine, a/abastrorum figura in pleni- 
orem orbem desinentes”’ (H. N. ix. 56). 

C Xupiw $@ pvpw ypvoe’ adaBagrpa (Id. xv. 114), 
*€ Mupov xpugeta aAdBacrpa non aunt vasa unguentaria 
ex alabastrite lapide caque auro ornata, red simpii- 
citer vasa unguentaria ex auro facta. Cf. Schieusn. 
Tex. N. T. 8. ¥. addBagtpov.”’ (Kiessling, ad Uheoor 
l. ¢.) 

d@ ypuvcov noxnpéva mepirras. 
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was a manufactory of vases and vessels for holding 
perfuines, &c. W. H. 


® Lavard found vases of white alabaster amon: | 


the ruins at Nineveh, which were used for holding 
ointments or cosmetics (Bibylon and Ninerch, p. 
197). The alabasters often had a long, narrow 
neck, and it not only accords best with the Greek 
(cuvrpivaca) to suppose that the woman broke 
this in two, but makes the act more expressive. 
She would reserve nothing for herself. but devote 
the wi:wle to her Lord. See Meyer and Lanve on 


Mark xiv. 3. H. 
ALA/METH (752) [erring]: EAne 
wed; [ Vat. Tenecd; Mil. ] Alex. "EAuedeu: 
(Comp. "AAausd:] Almetth).  Vroperly ALi. 
METH: one of the sons of Becher, ee of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). A.W. 


See eeee [[ebrew cae ‘lech J 


hs pa 7S = king's otk ; *Ermerdxs [Vat. -Ave-: 
Ald. Adwuerdy:] Elmelech), ® place within the 
limits of Asher, named between Achshaph and 
Amad (Josh. xix. 25, only). It has not yet been 
identified; but Schwarz (191) suggests a connec- 
tion with the Nahr el- Melek, which falls into the 
Kishon near Haifa. G. 


AL’AMOTH (MSD): Ps. xlvi., title; 1 
Chr. xv. 20), a word of exceedingly doubtful mean- 
ing, and with respect to which various conjectures 
prevail. Some critics are of opinion that it isa 
kind of lute brought originally from Alam (Per- 
sia); others regard it as an instrument on which 


young girls ( (m>Y) used to play (comp. the 
old English instrument “the Virvinal'’): whilst 
some again consider the word to denote a species 
of lyre, with a sourdine (mute) attached to it for 
the purpose of subduing or deadening the sound, 


and that on this account it was called minyy, 
from Soy. to conceal, Lafage speaks of misby 


as ‘chant "mupérieur ou chant & loctave.”” Some 
German commentators, having discovered that the 
lays of the medixval minstrels were chanted to a 
melody called “die Jungfrauenweise,’ have trans- 
ferred that notion to the Psalms; and Tholuck, for 


instance, translates iso by the above German 


term. According to this notion miS>y would 
not be a musical instrument, but a melody. (See 
Mendelssohn's Introduction to his Version of the 
Psilms; Forkel, Geschichte der Musik; Lafage, 
sae Gen. de la Musique; and Gesenius on 


W372.) D. W. M. 


Teecites (’ AAKipos, valiant, a Greek name, 
assumed, according to the prevailing fashion, as 


representing DPN, "EAwaxelu, God hath set 
up), called also "JAcKIMUS (6 nal "Ideesuos all. 


"Iwdiesuos, Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, 5, i. €. BY. » ef. 
Jud. iv. 6, curr. eel) a lewish priest (1 Mace. vii. 
12) who was attached to the Hellenizing party @ 
Mace. xiv. 3).4 Om the death of Menelaus he was 
appointed to the high-priesthcod by the influence of 
Lysias, though not of the pontifical family (Joseph. 
l.c.: xx. 9; 1 Macc. vii. 14), to the exclusion of 
yas, the nephew of Menelaus. When lemetrius 


a Acconting to a Jewish tradition (Brreshtth R. 65), 
he was 


** gister’s son of Jose ben Jocser,”’ chief of the; all, Mis’. 
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Soter obtained the kingdom of Syria he paid court 
to that monarch, who confirmed him in his oftice, 
and through his general Bacchides [Baccuipes) 
established him at Jerusalem. His cruelty, how. 
ever, Was so great that, in spite of the force left in 
his command, he was unable to withstand the op- 
position which he provoked, and he ayain fled to 
emetrius, who immediately took measures for his 
restoration. The first expedition under Nicanor 
proved unsuccessful; but upon this Bacchides 
marched a second time against Jerusalem with a 
large army, routed Judas, who fell in the hattle 
(151 8. c.), and reinstated Alcimus. After his res- 
toration, Alcimus seems to have attempted to mod- 
iy the ancient worship, and as he was engaged in 
pulling down “the wall of the inner court of the 
suictuary"' (& e., Which separated the court of the 
Gent:les from it; yet see Grrimim, 1 Mace. ix. 54) he 
was * plagued"? (by paralysis), and «died at that 
time,” 160 8. Cc. Gloseph. dnt. xii. 9, 5, xii. 10; 1 
Macc. vii., ix.; ef. 2 Mace. xiv., xv. Ewald, Gesch. 
des Volkes Isr. iv. 365 tF.) LB. F. W. 
AL’EMA (éy ’AAguors: [Alex. ev AdAauois:] 
in Alimis), a larve and strong city in Gilead in the 
time of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 26). Its ‘name 
does not occur again, nor have we yet any means 
of identifying it. {Grimm (in lov.) conjectures 
that it may represent Beer-elim (Is. xv. 8, comp. 
Num. xxi. 16).— A.] G. 


ALEMETH (A959 [covering]: Zaaa- 
ud, Pareued; Alex. Pareuad, [-wed: Ald. Pave 
ued, 'AAep; Comp. AArAeued:] Alamith) A 
Benjamite, son of Jehoadah, or Jarah, and de- 
scended from Jonathan the son of Saul (1 Chr. 
viii. 36, ix. 42). The form of the name in Hebrew 
is different from that of the town Alemeth with 
which it has been compared. W. A. W. 


ALE’METH (accurately, Allemeth; moby: 


Taveudd; [Alex. Padnyed:] Almath), the form 
under which Almon, the name of a city of the 
priests in Benjamin, appears in 1 Chr. vi. 60 [45]. 
Under the very similar form of ’ Admit or Almuth, 
it has been apparently identified in the present day 
at about a mile N. FE. of slnata, the site of Ana- 
thoth; first by Schwarz (128) and then by Mr. 
Finn (Rob. iii. 287). Among the genealogies of 
Benjamin the name occurs in connection with As- 
maveth, also the name of a town of that tribe (1 Chr. 
vill. 36, ix. $2; compared with Ezr. ii. 24). [AL- 
MON.] In the Targum of Jonathan on 2 Sam. 
xvi. 5, Bahurim is rendered Alemath. G. 


ALEXAN’DER IIL., king of Macedon, sur- 
named THe GREAT (’ Arekavbpos. the helper of 
men: Alerander: Arab. the tro-horned, Golii Lez. 
Arab. 1896), “the son of Philip’’ (1 Mace. vi. 2) 
and Olympias, was born at Pella n. c. 356. On 
his mother’s side he claimed descent from Achilles; 
and the Homeric legends were not. without intluence 
upon his life. At an early ave he was placed under 
the care of Aristotle; and while still a youth he 
turned the fortune of the day at Chieroneia (338 
B. C.). On the murder of Philip (8. c. 336) Alex- 
ander put down with resolute enerzy the disaffec- 
tion and hostility by which his throne was men- 
aced; and in two years he crossed the Hellespont 
(B. C. 334) to carry out the plans of his father, and 
execute the mission of (ireece to the civilized world. 
Sanhedrim, whom he after-vards put to death. Rapl> 
of Jews, i. 245, 3.8, 
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The battle of the Granicus was followed by the sub-| the tradition as given by Josephus, there are several] 
jugation of western Asia; and in the following year| points which contirm the truth of the main fact. 
the fate of the [ast was decided at Issus (B. C.| Justin says that “many kings of the East came to 
333). Tyre and Gaza were the only cities in| meet Alexander wearing fillets’’ (lib. xi. 10); and 
Western Syria which offered Alexander any resist- | after the capture of ‘l'yre “ Alexander himself visited 
ance, and these were reduced and treated with un-| some of the cities which still refused to submit to 
usual severity (B.C. 332). Egypt next submitted | him ’’ (Curt. iv. 5, 13). Even at a later time, ac- 
to him; and in sb. c. 331 he founded Alexandria, | cording to Curtius, he executed vengeance person- 
which remains to the present day the most charac-} ally on the Samaritans for the murder of his gov- 
teristic monument of his life and work. In the|ernor Andromachus (Curt. iv. 8, 10). Besides this, 
same year he finally defeated Darius at Gaugamela; | Jewish soldiers were enlisted in his army (Lecat. 
and in B. c. 330 his unhappy rival was murdered | ap. Joseph. c. Apion. i. 22); and Jews formed an 
by Bessus, satrap of Bactria. The next two years | important element in the population of the city 
were occupied by Alexander in the consolidation of | which he founded shortly after the supposed visit. 
his Persian conquests, and the reduction of Bactria. | Above all, the privilezes which he is said to have 
In u. c. 327 he crossed the Indus, penetrated to| conferred upon the Jews, including the remissior 
the Hydaspes, and was there forced by the discon-| of tribute every sabbatical year, existed in later 
tent of his army to turn westward. He reached | times, and imply some such relation between the 
Susa 8. C. 320, and proceeded to Babylon b. ¢.| Jews and the great conqueror as Josephus describes. 
324, which he chose as the capital of his empire. | Internal evidence is decidedly in favor of the story, 
In the next year he died there (n. C. 323) in the| even in its picturesque fullness. Irom policy or 
midst of his gigantic plans; and those who inherited | conviction Alexander delighted to represent him- 
his conquests lett his designs unachseved and unat-| self as chosen by destiny for the great act which he 
tempted (cf. Dan. vii. 6, viii. 5, xi. 3). achieved. ‘The siege of Tyre arose professedly from 
The famous tradition of the visit of Alexander to|@ religious motive. The bette of Issus was pre 
Jerusalem during his Phoenician campaign (Joseph. | ceded by the visit to Gordium; the invasion of Per- 
Ant. xi. 8, 1 tt) has been a fruitful source of con-| sia by the pilgrimage to the temple of Ammon. 
troversy. The Jews, it is said, had provoked his And if it be impossible to determine the exact. cir- 
anver by refusing to transfer their allegiance to cumstances of the meeting of Alexander and the 
kim when summoned to do so during the sieve of Jewish envoys, the silence of the classical historians, 
Tyre, and after the reduction of Tyre and (iaza| who notoriously disregarded (e. g. the Maccabees) 
(Joseph. lc.) he turned towards Jerusalem. Jad-| and misrepresented (Tac. Hist. v. 8) the fortunes 
dua (Jaddus) the high-priest (Neh. xii. 11, 22), of the Jews, cannot be held to be conclusive against 
who had been warned in a dream how to avert the| the occurrence of an event which must have ap- 
king’s anger, calmly awaited his approach; and peared to them trivial or unintelligible (Jahn, war 
Sapha (TIES, h cheol. iii, 800 ff; Ste. Croix, /aramen critique, &e., 
when he drew near went out to Sapha (le 2y ME! paris 1810; Thirlwall, Mist. of’ Greece, vi. 206 f.: 
watched), within sight of the city and temple, clad 
in his robes of hyacinth and gold, and accompanied 
by a train of priests and citizens arrayed in white. 
Alexander was so moved by the sulemn spectacle 
that he did reverence to the holy name inscribed 
upon the tiara of the high-priest; and when Par- 
menio expressed surprise, he replied that “he had 
seen the god whom Jaddua represented in a dream 
at Dium, encouraving him to cross over intu Asia, 
and promising him success.”" After this, it is said 
that he visited Jcrusalem, offered sacrifice there, 
heard the prophecies of Daniel which foretold his 
victory, and conferred important privileges upon the 
Jews, not only in Judea but in Babylonia and Me- 
dia, which they enjoyed during the supremacy of 
his successors. The narrative is repeated in the 
Talmud (Joma f. 69; ap. Otho, Lex. Rabb. s. v.| Greece (Plut. de Alex. Or. 1,§ 6). The time in- 
Alecander; the high-priest is there said to have | deed, was not yet come when this was possible, but 
been Simon the Just), in later Jewish writers! if he could not accomplish the great issue, he pre- 
(Vajikra R. 13; Joseph ben Gorion, ap. Ste. Croix, | pared the way for its accomplishment. 
p. 553), and in the chronicles of Abulfeda (Ste. The first and most direet consequence of the 
Croix, p. 535). ‘The event was adapted by the Sa- policy of Alexander was the weakening of nation- 
maritans to suit their own history, with a corre-| alities, the first cond tion necessary for the dissolu- 
sponding change of places and persons, and various tion of the old religions. ‘The swift course of his 
embellishments (AboulIfatah, quoted by Ste. Croix, ; victories, the constant incorporation of foreign 
pp. 209-12); and in due time Alexander was en-| elements in his armies, the fierce wars and chang- 
1olled among the proselytes of Judaism. On the ing fortunes of his successors, broke down the bar- 
«ther hand no mention of the event occurs in Ar- riers by which kingdom had heen separated from 
tian, Plutarch, Diodorus, or Curtius; and the con-| kingdom, and opened the road for larger concep- 
nection in which it is placed by Josephus is alike | tions of life and faith than had hitherto been pos- 
inconsistent with Jewish history (Ewald, Gesch. d. | sible (cf Polyb. iii. 59). The contact of the East 
tolkes Isr. iv. 124 tf.) and with the narrative of | and West brought out into practical forms, thoughts 
Arrian (iii. 1 €836un fuépg axd THs Td(ys eAav- | and feelings which had been confined to the schools. 
nv Fwev es TnAovaiov): Paganism was deprived of life as soon as it was 
But admitting the incorrectuess of the details of transplanted beyond the narrow limits in which it 


and on the other side Ant. van Dale, Dissert. super 
Aristed, Amstel. 1705, pp. 69 ff.) 

The tradition, whether true or false, presents an 
aspect of Alexander's character Which has been fre- 
quently lost sight of by his recent biographers. 
Ile was not simply a Greek, nor must he be judved 
by a Greek standard. The Orientalism, which 
was a scandal to his followers, was a necessary de- 
duction from his principles, and not the result of 
caprice or vanity (comp. Arr. vil. 29). He ap 
proached the idea of a universal monarchy from the 
side of Greece, but his final object was to establish 
something hivher than the paramount supremacy 
of one people. His purpose was to combine and 
equalize, not to annihilate: to wed the East and 
West in a just union— not to enslave Asia to 
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took its shape. The spread of commerce followed 
the progress of arms; and the Greek language and 
literature vindicated their claim to be considered 
the most perfect expression of human thought by 
becoming practically universal. 

The Jews were at once most exposed to the pow- 
erful influences thus brought to bear upon the 
Kast, and most able to support them. In the ar- 
rangement of the Greek conquests which followed 
the battle of Ipsus, B. c. 301, Judea was made 
the frontier land of the rival empires of Syria and 
gypt, and though it was necessarily subjected to 
the constant vicissitudes of war, it was able to make 
advantageous terms with the state to which it owed 
alleziance, from the important advantages which it 
otfered for attack or defense [ANTIOCHUS, ii.—vii. |. 
Internally also the people were prepared to with- 
stand the effects of the revolution which the Greek 
dominion effected. The constitution of Ezra had 
obtained its full development. A powerful hierar- 
chy had succeeded in substituting the idea of a 
church for that of a state; and the Jew was now 
able to wander over the world and yet remain 
faithful to the God of his fathers [THr Disrer- 
sion]. The same constitutional change had 
strengthened the intellectual and religious position 
ef the people. A rigid “fence” of ritualism pro- 
tected the course of common life from the license 
of Greek manners; and the great doctrine of the 
unity of God, which was now seen to be the divine 
centre of their system, counteracted the attractions 
of a philosophic pantheism [Simon Tuk Just]. 
Through a long course of discipline in which they 
had Leen left unguided by prophetic teaching, the 
Jews had realized the nature of their mission to the 
world, and were waiting for the means of fulfilling 
it. The conquest of Alexander furnished them 


with the occasion and the power. But at the same 
time the example of Greece fostered personal as 
well as popular independence. 


Judaism was 





Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Lysimachus, King of 
Thrace. 

Uby. Head of Alexander the Great, as a young Jupiter 
Ammon, toright. Rev. BAXSIAEQNS AYSIMAXOY. 
In field, monogram and &, Pallas seated to left, 
holding a Victory. 


speedily divided into sects, analogous to the typical 
forms of Greek philosophy. But even the rude 
analysis of the old faith was productive of good. 
The freedom of Greece was no less instrumental in 
forming the Jews for their final work than the con- 
templative spirit of Persia, or the civil organization 
of Rome; for if the career of Alexander was rapid, 
its effects were lasting. The city which he chose 
to bear his name perpetuated in after ages the oftice 
which he providentially discharged for Judaism 
and mankind; and the historian of Christianity 

@ The attempt of Bertholdt to apply the description 


of tke third monarchy to that of Alexander has little 
to recommend it [DantEx]. 
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must confirm the judgment of Arrian, that Alexan- 
der, “who was like no other man, could not have 
been given to the world without the special design 
of Providence"’ (gw tov @elov, Arr. vii. 30). 
And Alexander himself appreciated this design bet- 
ter even than his great teacher; for it is said (Plut. 
de Alec. Or. 1, § 6) that when Aristotle urged 
him to treat the Greeks as freemen and the Orien- 
tals as slaves, he found the true answer to this 
counsel in the recognition of his “divine mission 
to unite and reconcile the world"’ (xowds few 
Ocd0ev apnoorhs Kal diaAAaxTis Tay bAwY vou- 
iCwv). 
< the prophetic visions of Daniel the influence 
of Alexander is necessarily combined with that of 
his successors.¢ They represented with partial ex- 
agyeration the several phases of his character; and 
to the Jews nationally the policy of the Syrian 
kings was of greater importance than the original 
conquest of Asia. But some traits of * the first 
mighty king *’ (Dan. viii. 21, xi. 3) are given with 
vigorous distinctness. The emblem by which he 
is t?pified bp» bar a he-goat, fr. YES he leapt, 
Ges. Thes. 8. v.) suggests the notions of strength 
and speed; and the universal extent (Dan. viii. 5, 
. » « from the west on the face of the whole earth), 
and marvellous rapidity of his conquests (Dan. 1. e. 
he touched not the ground) are brought forward as 
the characteristics of his power, which was directed 
by the strongest personal impetuosity (Dan. viii. 6, 
in the fury of his power). He ruled with great ° 
dominion, and did according to his will (xi. 3); 
“and there was none that could deliver . . . out 
of his hand (viii. 7).”’ B. F. W. 
ALEXAN’DER BA’LAS (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
4,§ 8, 'AAétavdpos 5 BdAas Aeyduevos; Strab. 
xiv. p. 751, tov BadAav 'AAéfavdpov; Just. xxxv. 
1, Subornant pro eo Balam quendam.. . et 
nomen ei Alexandri inditur. Balas possibly 
represents the Aram. NOD2, lord: he likewise 
assumed the titles érimavts and evepyerts, | 
Mace. x. 1). He was, according to some, a (natn- 
ral) son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (Strab. xiii. 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2, 1), but he was more generally 
regarded as an impostor who falsely assumed the 
connection (App. Syr. 67; Justin 1. ¢. ef. Polyb. 
xxxili. 16). He claimed the throne of Syria in 
152 B. Cc. in opposition to Demetrius Soter, who 
had provoked the hostility of the neighboring kings 
and alienated the affections of his subjects (Joseph. 
l. c.). His pretensions were put forward by Herac- 
lides, formerly treasurer of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who obtained the recognition of his title at Rome 
by scandalous intrigues (Polyb. xxxiii. 14, 16) 
After landing at Ptolemais (1 Mace. x. 1) Alexan- 
der gained the warm support of Jonathan, who was 
now the leader of the Jews (1 Mace. ix. 73); and 
though his first efforts were unsuccessful (Just. 
xxxv. 1, 10), in 150 B. c. he completely routed the 
forces of Demetrius, who himself fell in the retreat 
(1 Mace. x. 48-50; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 2, 4; Str. 
xvi. p. 751). After this Alexander married Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Ptolemwus VI. Philometor; 
and in the arrangement of his kingdom appointed 
Jonathan governor (uepidapyns; 1 Macc. x. 65) 


of a province (Judsea: cf. 1 Mace. xi. 57). But his 


b There may be also some allusion in the word to 
the legend of Caranus, the founder of tha Argive 
dynasty in Macedonia, who was guided to victory by 
"a tlock of goats *’ (J*:tin. i. 7). 
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triumph was of short duration. After obtaining 
power he gave himself up toa life of indulgence 
(Liv. Ap. 50; cf. Athen. v. 211); and when Deme- 
trius Nicator, the son of Demetrius Soter, landed 
in Syria in 147 3. ¢., the new pretender found 
powerful support (1 Macc. x. 67 ff). At first Jon- 
athan defeated and slew Apollonius the governor 
of Cele-Syria, who had joined the party of L’eme- 
trius, for which exploit he received fresh favors 
from Alexander (1 Macc. x. 69-89); but shortly 
afterwards (u. c. 146) Ptolemy entered Syria with 
n large force, and after he had placed garrisons in 
the chief cities on the coast, which received him 
according to the commands of Alexander, suddenly 
pronounced himself in favor of Demetrius (1 Macc. 
xi. 1-11; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, 5 ff.), alleging, prob- 
ably with truth, the existence of a conspiracy 
against his life (Joseph. 1. c. ef. Diod. ap. Muller. 
Fragm. ii. 16). Alexander, who had been forced 
to leave Antioch (Joseph. 1. c.), was in Cilicia when 
he heard of Ptolemy's defection (1 Macc. xi. 14). 
He hastened to meet him, but was defeated (1 
Mace. xi. 15; Just. xxxv. 2}, and fled to Abe in 
Arabia (Diod. l. c.), where he was murdered B. C. 
146 (Diod. I. c.; 1 Macc. xi. 17 differs as to the 
manner; and Euseb. Chron. Arm. i. 349 represents 
him to have been glain in the battle). The narra- 
tive in 1 Macc. and Josephus shows clearly the 
partiality which the Jews entertained for Alexan- 
der ‘‘as the first that entreated of true peace with 
them ’’ (1 Macc. x. 47); and the same fecling was 
exhibited afterwards in the zeal with which they 
supported the claims of his son Antiochus. [AN- 
tTiocnus VI.] B. F. W. 





Tetradrachm (Ptolemaic talent) of Alexander Balas. 


Obv. Bust of King to right. Rev. BAZIAENS AA- 
EZANAPOY. FEagle, upon rudder, to left, and 
palm-branch. In field, the monogram and xymboi 
of Tyre ; date TEP (168 Ar. Seleucid), &c. 


ALEXAN’DER (‘AddfavSpos), in N.T. 1. 
Son of Simon the Cyrenian, who was compelled to 
bear the cross for our Lord (Mark xv. 21). From 
the manner in which he is there mentioned, to- 
gether with his brother Rufus, they were probably 
persons well known in the early Christian church. 
(Comp. Kom. xvi. 13.] 

2. One of the kindred of Annas the high-priest 
(Acts iv. 6), apparently in some high office, as he 
is among three who are mentioned by name. Some 
suppose him identical with Alexander the Alabarch 
at Alexandria, the brother of Philo .Judseus, men- 
tioned by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 8, § 1, xix. 5, § 1) 
in the latter passage as a @ldos dpyaios of the 
Emperor Claudius: so that the time is not incon- 
_ gistent with such an idea. 








@ The Alexandrine corn-vessels (Acta xxvii. 6, 
xxeiii. 11) were large (Acts xxvii. 87) and handsome 
(Lac. Navig. p. 668, ed. Bened.); and even Vespasian 
made a voyage in one (Joeeph. B. J. vil. 2). They 
generally sailed direct to Puteoli (Dic@archia, Strab. | 
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3. A Jew at Ephesus, whom his country men put 
forward during the tumult raised by Demetrius the 
silversmith (Acts xix. 33), to plead their cause with 
the mvb, as being unconnected with the attempt to 
overthrow the worship of Artemis. Or he may 
have been, as imagined by Calvin and others, a 
Jewish convert to Christianity, whom the Jews 
were willing to expose as a victim to the frenzy of 
the mob. 

4. An Ephesian Christian, reprobated by St, 
Paul in 1 Tim. i. 20, as having, together with one 
Hymeneus, put from him faith and a good con- 
science, and so made shipwreck concerning the 
faith. ‘This may be the same with 

5. ALEXANDER the coppersmith (AA. 4 yaA- 
nets), mentioned by the same apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 
14, as having done him many mischiefs. It is 
quite uncertain where this person resided; but from 
the caution to Timotheus to beware of him, prob- 
ably at Ephesus. H. A 


ALEXANDRIA [G. -dri’a] (4 ’AAeEds- 
Speca, 3 Macc. iii. 1; Mod., LL/skendereeyeh ; 
Ethn., "AAefavdpeds, 3 Mace. ii. 30, iii. 21; Acts 
xviii. 24, vi. 9), the Hellenic Roman and Christian 
capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander the 
Great bB. C. 332, who traced himself the ground- 
plan of the city which he designed to make the 
metropolis of his western cmpire (Vlut. Alex. 26). 
The work thus begun was continued after the death 
of Alexander by the I'tolemies; and tle beauty 
(Athen. i. p. 3) of Alexandria Lecame proverbial. 
Every natural advantage contributed to its prosper- 
ity. The climate and site were singularly healthy 
(Strab. p. 793). The harbors formed by the island 
of Pharos and the headland Lochias, were safe and 
commodious, alike for commerce and for war; and 
the lake Mareotis was an inland haven for the mer- 
chandise of Egypt and India (Strab. p. 798). Un- 
der the despotism of the later Ptolemies the trade 
of Alexandria declined, but its population (300,000 
freemen, Diod. xvii. 52: the free population of At 
(ica was about 130,000) and wealth (Strab. p. 798) 
were enormous. After the victory of Augustus it 
suffered for its attachment to the cause of Antony 
(Strab. p. 792); but its importance as one of the 
chief corn-ports of Rome secured for it the gen- 
eral favor of the first emperors. In later times the 
seditious tumults for which the Alexandrians had 
always been notorious, desolated the city (A. D. 
260 ff. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. x.), and relig- 
ious feuds aggravated the popular distress (Dionys. 
Alex. //p. iii., xii.; Euseb. H. £., vi. 41 3 vii. 
22). Yet even thus, though Alexandria suffered 
greatly from constant dissensions and the weakness 
of the Byzantine court, the splendor of “the great 
city of the West’ amazed Amrou, its Arab con- 
queror (A. D. 640; Gibbon, c. li.); and after cen- 
turies of Mohammedan misrule it promises once 
again to justify the wisdom of its founder (Strab. 
xvii. pp. 791-9; frag. ap. Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, 2; 
Plut. Alex. 26; Arr. iii. 1; Joseph. B. J. iv. 5. 
Comp. ALEXANDER the Great.) 

The population of Alexandria was mixed from 
the first (comp. Curt. iv. 8, 5); and this fact formed 
the groundwork of the Alexandrine character. 
The three regions into which the city was divided 
(Regio Judeorum, Brucheium, Rhacotis) corre- 





p. 798); Senec. Ep. 77, 1; ef. Suet. Aug. 98, Acts 
xxviii. 13); but, from stress of weather, often sailed 
under the Asiatic coast (Acta xxvii.; cf. Lue. lic. p 
670 f.; Smith, Voyage of St Paul, pp. 70 ft. 
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sponded to the three chief clisss at its inhabitants, | 
Jews, Greeks, Egyptians; but in addition to these’ 
principal races, representatives of alinost every na- 
tion were found there (Dion Chrys. Urat. xxxii.). 
According to Josephus, Alexander himself assigned | 
to the Jews a place in his new city; “and they ob- : 
tained,’’ he adds, “equal privileres with the Mace- 
donians’”’ (c. Ap. ii. 4) in consideration “of their 
services against the Ezyptians’’ (2. J. ii. 18, 7). 
Ptolemy I. imitated the policy of Alexander, and, 
after the capture of Jerusalem, he removed a con- 
siderable number of its citizens to Alexandria. 


Many others followed of their own accord; and all | 


received the full Macedonian franchise (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 1; cf. c. Ap. i. 22), as men of known and 
tried fidelity (Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 4). Already on a 
former occasion the Jews had sought a home in the 
land of their bondage. More than two centuries 
and a half before the foundation of Alexandria a 
larzve body of them had taken refuge in Egypt, 
after the murder of Gedaliah; but these, after a 
general apustasy, were carried captive to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar (2 K. xxv. 26; Jer. xliv.; Jo- 
seph. Ant. x. 9, 7). 

The fate of the later colony was far different. 
The numbers and importance of the Egvptian Jews 
were rapidly increased under the Ptolemies by fresh 
immigrations and untiring industry. Philo esti- 
mates them in his time at little less than 1,000,000 
(la Flace. § 6, p. 971); and adds that two of the 
five districts of Alexandria were called “ Jewish dis- 
tricta;’’ and that many Jews lived scattered in the 
remaining three (id. § 8, p. 973). Julius Cesar 
(Joseph. Ang. xiv. 10, § 1) and Augustus contirmed 
to them the privileges which they had enjoyed beture, 
and they retained them with various interruptions, 
of which the most important, A. D. 39, is described 
by Philo (i. c.), during the tumults and _persecu- 
tions of later reigns (Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 4; B. J. 
xii. 3, 2). They were represented, at least for 
some time (from the time of Cleopatra to the 
reizn of Claudius; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 353) 
by their own officer (donde, Strab. ap. Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 7, 2; gAaBdpyns, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7, 
3; 9, 1; xix. 5, 1; ef. Rup. ad Juv. Sat. i. 130; 
wardens. Philo, In Flacc. § 10, p. 973), and Au- 
gustus appointed a council (yepougia, t. e. Sanhe- 
drin: Philo /. c.) “ to superintend the affairs of the 
Jews,’ according to their own laws. ‘The estab- 
lishment of Christianity altered the civil position 
of the Jews, but they maintained their relative 
prosperity; and when Alexandria was taken by 
Amrou 40,000 tributary Jews were reckoned among 
the marvels of the city (Gibbon, cli.). 

For some time the Jewish Church in Alexandria 
was in close dependence on that of Jerusalem. 
Both were subject to the civil power of the first 
Ptolemies, and both acknowledged the high-priest 
as their religious head. The persecution of Ptol- 
emy Philopator (217 B. C.) occasioned the first 
political separation between the two bodies. Froin 
that time the Jews of Palestine attached themselves 
to the fortunes of Syria [ANTIocHUs the Great]; 
and the same policy which alienated the Palestin- 
ian party gave unity and decision to the Jews of 
Alexandria. The Septuagint translation which 
wtrengthened the barrier of languaye between Pal- 


@ Polybius (xxxiv. 14; ap. Strab. p. 797) speaks of 
the population as consisting of “ three races (rpia yevn), 
the native Ezyptian ... the mercenary ...and the 
Qlexandrine ... of Ureek descent.” The Jews might 
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estine and Egypt, and the temple at [eontopolis 
(161 B. Cc.) which subjected the Evyptian Jews to 
the charge of schism, widened the breach whick 
was thus opened. ut the division, though marked, 
was not complete. At the bevinning of the Chris- 
tian era the kevptian Jews still paid the contribu- 
tions to the temple-service (Raphall, Hést.“of' Jews, 
ii. 72). Jerusalem, though its name was fashioned 
to a Greek shape, was still the Holy City, the me- 
tropolis not of a country but of a people (‘Iepdzro- 
Aus, Philo, /n Flace. § 7; Leg. ad Cai. § 36}, and 
the Alexandrians had a synagogue there (Acts vi. 
%). The internal administration of the Alexan- 
drine Church was independent of the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem; but respect survived submission. 

There were, however, other causes which tended 
to produce at Alexandria a distinct form of the 
Jewish character and faith. The religion and phi- 
losophy of that restless city produced an effect upon 
the people more powerful than the influence of pol- 
ities or commerce. Alexander himself symbolized 
the spirit with which he wished to animate his new 
capital by founding a temple of Isis side by side 
with the temples of the Grecian gods (Art. iii. 1). 
The creeds of the East and West were to coexist in 
friendly union; and in after-times the mixed wor- 
ship of Serapis (comp. Gibbon, ce. xxviii.; Dict. of 
Geogr. i. p. 98) was characteristic of the Greek 
kingdom of Egypt (August. De Civ. Det, xviii. 5; 
S. aicimus sEyyptiorum Deus). This catholicity 
of worship was further combined with the spread of 
universal learning. ‘The same monarchs who fa- 
vored the worship of Serapis (Clem. Al. Protr. iv. 
§ 48) founded and embellished the Museum and 
Library; and part of the Library was deposited in 
the Serapeum. The new faith and the new litera- 
ture led to a common issue; and the Egyptian Jews 
necessarily imbibed the spirit which prevailed 
around them. 

The Jews were, indeed, peculiarly susceptible of 
the influences to which they were exposed. They 
presented from the first a capacity for Eastern or 
Western development. To the faith and conserva- 
tism of the Oriental they united the activity and 
energy of the Greek. The mere presence of Hel- 
lenic culture could not fail to call into play their 
powers of speculation, which were hardly repressed 
by the traditional levalism of Palestine (comp. 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 233 ff); and the un- 
changing element of divine revelation which they 
always retained, enabled them to harmonize new 
thought with old belief. But while the intercourse 
of the Jew and Greek would have produced the 
same general consequences in any case, Alexandria 
was peculiarly adapted to insure their full effect. 
The result of the contact of Judaism with the 
many creeds which were current there must have 
been speedy and powerfil. The earliest Greek 
fragment of Jewish writing which has been pre- 
served (about 160 B.c.) [ARISTOBULUS] contains 
large Orphic quotations, which had been already 
moulded into a Jewish form (comp. Jost, Geach. d. 
Judenth. i. 370); and the attempt thus made to 
connect the most ancient Hellenic traditions with 
the Law, was often repeated afterwards. Nor was 
this done ir. the spirit of bold forgery. Orpheus, 
Musreus, and the Sibyls appeared to stand, in some 


receive the title of ‘ mercenaries,” from the service 
which they orizinally rendered to Alexander (Joseph 
B. J. li. 18, 7) and the first Ptalemies (Joseph ¢. Ap 
fi. 4). 
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remote period anterior to the corruptions of poly- 
theism, as the witnesses of a primeval revelation 
and of the teaching of nature, and thus it seemed 
excusable to attribute to them a knowledye of the 
Mosaic doctrines. The third book of the Sibyllines 
(c. B.C. 150) is the most valuable relic of this 
pseudo-Tellenic literature, and shows how far the 
conception of Judaism was enlarzed to meet the 
wider view of the religious condition of heathen- 
dom which was opened by a more intimate knowl- 
edge of (ireek thought; though the later Apoca- 
lypse of Ezra [Espras ii.) exhibits a marked 
reaction towards the extreme exclusiveness of furmer 
times. 

But the indirect influence of Greek literature and 
philosophy produced still greater effects upon the 
Alexandrine Jews than the open contlict and com- 
bination of religious dogmas. The literary school 
of Alexandria was essentially critical and not cre- 
ative. For the first time men labored to collect, 
revise, and classify all the records of the past. 
Poets trusted to their learning rather than to their 
Imavination. Languave became a study; and the 
legends of early mytholovy are transformed into 
philosophic mysteries. ‘The Jews took a vigorous 
share in these new studies. The caution ayainst 
writing, which became a settled law in Palestine, 
found no favor in Egypt. Numerous authors 
adapted the history of the Patriarchs, of Moses, 
and of the Kings, to classical models (Euseb. Prep. 
Ev. ix. 17-39) [as] Eupolemus, Artapanus (? ), De- 
metrius, Aristwus, Cleodemus or Malchas, ‘a 
prophet.” A’ poem which bears the name of 
Phocylides, gives in verse various precepts of Le- 
viticus ( oiel see. LXX. Apolog. p. 512 f Roma, 
1772); and several large frazinents of a “ tragedy” 
in which lzekiel (c. B. Cc. 110) dramatized the Ex- 
odus, have been preserved by Eusebius (. c.), who 
also quotes numerous passages in heroic verse from 
the elder Philo and ‘Theodotus. This classicalism 
of style was a symptom and a cause of classicalism 
of thought. The same Aristobulus who gave cur- 
rency to the Judiwo-Orphic verses, endeavored to 
show that the Pentateuch was the real source of 
Greek philosophy (suseb. Prep. £v. xiii. 12; Clem. 
Al. Strom. vi. 98). 

The proposition thus enunciated was thoroughly 
congenial to the Alexandrine character; and hence- 
forth it was the chief object of Jewish speculation 
to trace out the subtle analogies which were sup- 
posed to exist between the writings of Moses and 
the teaching of the schools. The circumstances 
under which philosophical studies first gained a 
footing at Alexandria favored the attempt. For 
some time the practical sciences reigned supreme; 
and the issue of these was skepticism (Matter, /f/s¢. 
de { Ecole @ Alex, iii. 162 tt). Then at length 
the clear analysis and practical morality of the 
Peripatetics found ready followers; and in the 
strenuth of the reaction men eagerly trusted to 
those splendid ventures with which Plato taught 
them to be content till they could gain a surer 
knowledge (Phad. p. 85). To the Jew this surer 
knowledve scemed to be already given; and the be- 
lief in the existence of a spiritual meaning under- 
lying the letter of Scripture was the creat principle 
on whieh all his investigations rested. The tacts 
were supposed to be essentially symbolic: the lan- 
guive the veil (or sometimes the mask) which 
partly disguised from common sight the truths 
which it enwrapped. In this way a twofold object | 
was gained. It became possible to withdraw the 
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Supreme Being (7d dy, 5 &y) from immediate con- 
tact with the material world; and to apply the nar- 
ratives of the Bible to the phenomena of the soul 
It is impoesible to determine the process by which 
these results were embodied; but, as in parulel 
cases, they seem to have been shaped gradually in 
the minds of the mass, and not fashioned at once 
by one great teacher. Even in the LAX. there 
are traces of an endeavor to interpret the anthro- 
pomorphic imagery of the Hebrew text [SErrua- 
GINT}; and there can be no doubt that the Com- 
mentaries of Aristobulus gave some form and 
consistency to the allegoric system. In the time 
of Philo (n. c. 20 — A. D. 50) the theological and 
interpretative systems were evidently fixed, even in 
many of their details, and he appears in both cases 
only to have collected and expressed the popular 
opinions of his countrymen. 

In each of these great forms of speculation — the 
theological and the exegetical — Alexandrianism has 
an important bearing upon the Apostolic writings. 
But the doctrines which are characteristic of the 
Alexandrine school were by no means peculiar to 
it. ‘The same causes which led to the formation of 
wider views of Judaism in Egypt, acting under 
greater restraint, produced correspondiny results in 
Palestine. A doctrine of the Word (ema), and 
a system of mystical interpretation grew up within 
the Rabbinic schools, which bear a closer analogy 
to the language of St. John and to the “allevories"' 
of St. Paul than the speculations of Philo. 

But while the importance of this Rabbinic ele- 
ment in connection with the expression of Apostolic 
truth is often overlooked, there can be no doubt 
that the Alexandrine teaching was more powerful 
in furthering its reception, Yet even when the 
function of Alexandrianism with reygard to Chris- 
tianity is thus limited, it is needful to avoid exag- 
yeration. The preparation which it made was indi- 
rect and not immediate. Philo's doctrine of the 
Word (Logos) led men to accept the teaching of 
St. John, but not to anticipate it; just as his 
method of allegorizing fitted them to enter into the 
arguments of the Epistle to the Hebrews, though 
they could not have foreseen their application. 

The first thing, indeed, which must strike the 
reader of Philo in relation to St. John, is the sim- 
ilarity of phrase without a similarity of idea. His 
treatment of the Logos is vague and inconsistent. 
He argues about the term and not about the real- 
itv, and seems to delight in the ambiguity which it 
involves. At one time he represents the Logos as 
the reason of God in which the archetypal ideas of 
things exist (Adyos év:d0eros), at another time as 
the Word of God by which he makes himself known 
to the outward world (Adyos mpodopikds ) 3 but he 
nowhere realizes the notion of One who is at once 
Revealer and the Revelation, which is the essence 
of St. John's teaching. ‘The idea of the active 
Logos is suggested to him by the necessity of with- 
drawing the Infinite from the finite, God from man, 
and not by the desire to bring God fo man. Not 
only is it impossible to conceive that Philo could 
have written as St. John writes, but even to sup 
pose that he could have admitted the possibility of 
the Incarnation of the Logos, or of the personal 
unity of the Logos and the Messiah. But while 
it is right to state in its full breadth the opposition 
between the teaching of Philo and St. John,® it is 








@ The closest analogy to the teaching of Philo on 
the Loyos uccura in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
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impossible not to feel the important offive which | Christians at Alexandria must have been very large, 
the mystic theosophy, of which Philo is the repre-| and the great lewers of (inosticism who arose there 
sentative, fultiled in preparing for the apprehension | (Basilides, Valentinus) exhibit an exaggeration of 
of the highest Christian truth. Without any dis-i the tendency of the Church. ut the later forms 
tinct conception of the personality of the Logos, the; of Alexandrine speculation, the stranve varieties of 


tendency of Philo’s writings was to lead men to 
regard the Lovos, at least in some of the senses of 
the term, as a person; and while he maintained 
with devout earnestness the indivisibility of the di- 
vine nature, he described the l-ogus as divine. In 
this manner, however unconsciously, he prepared 
the way for the recognition of a twofold persunality 


in the Godhead, and periormed a work without 


which it may well appear that the languave of 
Christianity would have been unintelligible (comp. 
Dorner, Lae Lehre vor der Person Christt, i. 23 
ff. ). 

The allezoric method stands in the same relation 


to the spiritual interpretation of Scripture as the, 


mystic doctrine of the Word to the teaching of St. 
John. It was a preparation and not an anticipation 


of it. Unless men bad been familiarized in some 


Gnosticism, the progress of the catechetical school, 
the development of Neo-Platonism, the various 
phases of the Arian controversy, belong to the 
history of the Church and to the history of philos- 
ophy. To the last Alexandria fulfilled its mis- 
siun; and we still owe much to the spirit of its 
yreat teachers, which in later aves strugyled, not 
without success, against the sterner systems of the 
West. 

The following works embody what is valuable in 
the earlier literature on the sulject, with copious 
references to it: Matter, Histoire de tkevle & 
Alexandrie, 2d ed., Paris, 1840. Diihne, A. F., 
Geschichtliche Darstellung der pilisch-alecandrin 
schen Religionsphilosophic, Walle, 1834. Gfrorer, 
A. F., Philo, und che jarlisch-decaundrinische The- 
vsuphie, Stuttgart, 1335. ‘Tu these may be added, 


such way with the existence of an inner ineaning in Ewald, H., Gesch. des Volkes /sract, Gottingen, 
the Law and the Prophets, it is ditticult to under-: 1852, iv. 250 ff, 393 ff. Jost, J. M., Gesch. dea 
stand how an Apollos “ mighty in the Scriptures” | Judenthuns, Leipzig, 1857, i. 344 ff, 388 1 Ne 
(Acts xviii. 24-28) could have convinced many, or, ander, A., [Mistery of Christem Church, i. 66 ff, 


how the infant Church could have seen almost un- 
moved the ritual of the Old Covenant swept away, 
strouy in the conscious possession of its spiritual 
antitypes. But that which is found in Philo in 
isolated] fragments combines in the New Testament 
to form one great whole. In the former the truth 
is attirmed in casual details, in the latter it is laid 
down in its broad principles which admit of infinite 
application; and a comparison of patristic inter- 
pretations with those of I’hilo will show how pow- 
erful an influence the Apostolic example exercised 
in curbing the imagination of later writers. Nor 








Eng. Tr. 1847 (i. 49 ff, Amer. ed.]. Prof. Jowett, 
Philo and St. Paul. St. Pauls Ejistles to the Thes- 
stlonians, frc., London, 1855, 1. 363 ff [Vacherot, 
Hhist. crit. de 0 Ecule fd Alecandrie, 3 vol., Paris, 
1846-51.) And for the later Christian history: 
Guerike, HI. F.. De Schult Alexandrindg Catechea- 
ica, Halis, 1824-25.¢ B. F. W. 

ALEXAN’DRIANS, THE (of 'Adetay 
Bpels). 1. The Greek inhabitants of Alexandria 
(3 Mace. ii. 30, iii. 21). 

2. (Alerandrini.) The Jewish colonists of that 
city, who were admitted tu the privileges of citizen- 


is this all. While Philo regarded that which was | ship, and had a synagogue at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9). 


positive in Judaism as the mere symbol of abstract 
truths, in the Epistle to the Hebrews it appears as 
the sh:ulow of blessings realized (llebr. ix. 11, yevo- 
pévey [so Lachm.]}) in the presence of a personal 
Saviour. History in the one case is the enunciation 
of a riddle, in the other it is the record of a life. 

The speculative ductrines which thus worked for 
the general reception of Christian doctrine were also 
embodied in a form of society which was afterwards 
transferred to the Christian Church. Numerous 
bodies of ascetics (Therapeute), especially on the 
borders of Lake Mareotis, devoted themselves to a 
life of ceaseless discipline and study. Unlike the 
Easenes, who present the corresponding phase in 
Palestinian life, they aljured society and labor, and 
often forvot, as it is said, the simplest wants of na- 
ture in the contemplation of the hidden wisdom of 
the Scriptures (Philo, De Vit. Contempl. through- 
out). ‘The description which Philo gives of their 
occupation and character seemed to Eusebius to 
present so clear an image of Christian virtues that 
he claimed them as Christians: and there can be 
no doubt that some of the for:as of monasticism 
were shaped upon the model of the Therapeute 
(Euseb. Hf. F. ii. 16). 

According to the common lecend (Fuseb. f. c.) 
St. Mark first “ preached the Gospel in Egypt, and 
founded the first Church in Alexandria." At the 
beginning of the second century the number of 


ts throughout Hellenistic rather than Rabbinic. Com- 
pare Heb. iv. 12 with Philo, Quis rerum div. heres, 
§ 26. 

& 


' some doubted it. 


[ALEXANDRIA, p. 63 a.]} W. A. W. 


ALGUM or ALMUG TREES (OY292'78, 


algummim ; che, almuggin: g0Aa areAc& 
xnra, Alex., &. meAexnrd, Vat., in 1 K.x. 11, 12; 
f. wevwiva: igna thyina, ligqna pinea). There 
can be no question that these words are identical, 
although, according to Celsins (//rerod. i. 173), 
The same author enumerates no 
fewer than fifteen different trees, each one of which 
has been supposed to have a claim to represent. the 
algum or abaug-tree of Scripture. Mention of the 
alnug is made in 1 K. x. 11, 12, 2 Chr. ix. 10, 11, 
as having been brought in great plenty from Ophir, 
together with gold and precious stones, by the fleet 
of Hiram, for Solomon's Temple and house, and for 
the construction of musical instruments. “The 
king made of the almug-trees pillars for the house 
of the Lord, and for the king’s house, harps also 
and psalteries for singers; there came no such 
almug-trees, nor were seen unto this day.”” In 2 
Chr. ii. 8, Solomon is represented as desiring Hiram 
to send him * ceclar-trees, fir-trees, and alvum-trees 
(marg. almuqgim) out of Lebanon.’ From the 
passage in Kings, it seems clear almug-trees came 
from Ophir; and as it is improbable that Lebanon 
should also have been a locality for them, the pis- 
sage which appears to ascribe the growth of the 








a Alexandria occurs in the Vulgate by an error for 
No-Ammon (No-AmMon], Jer. xlvi. 25; Ev. xxx. I4 
15, 16; Nah. iii. 8. 
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almug-tree to the mountains of Lebanon must be 
considered to be either an interpolation of some tran- 
ecriber, or else it must bear a different interpreta- 
tion. The former view is the one taken by Kosen- 
miller (fb. Bot. p. 245, Morren’s translation), 
who suggests that the wood had been brought trom 
Ophir to Tyre, and that Solomon's instructions to 
Hiram were to send on to Jerusalem (rtd Joppa, 
perhaps) the timber imported from Ophir that was 
lying at the port of Tyre, with the cedars which 
had been cut in Mount Lebanon (see Lee’s Zed. 
Lex. 8. vy. “ Almupyim"’) No information can 
be deduced from the readings of the LXX., who 
explain the Hebrew word by «“ hewn wood "' (1 K. 


x. 11, Vat.), “unhewn wood” (ibid. Alex.), and | tive of India and Ceylon. 
The | hard, and fine-grained, and of a beautiful garnet 


‘ pine-wood "’ (2 Chr. ii. 8, and ix. 10, 11). 
Vulg. in the passages of Kings and 2 Chr. ix. reads 
ligna thyina; but in 2 Chr. ii. 8 follows the LXX., 
and has ligna pinea. Jnterpreters are greatly per- 
plexed as to what kind of tree is denoted by the 
words alqummim and almuggim. The Arabic and 
the Chaldee interpretations, with Munster, A. Mon- 
tanus, Deodatus, Noldius, ‘Tigurinus, retain the 
original word, as does the A. VY. in all the three 
passages. The attempts at identification made by 
modern writers have not been happy. (1.) Some 
maintain that the thyina® wood (7huya articulata) 
is signified by alyum. This wood, as is well known, 
was highly prized by the Romans, who used it for 
doors of temples, tables, and a variety of purposes; 
for the citron-wood of the ancients appears to be 
identical with the thuya. (The word occurs in 
Rey. xviii. 12.) Its value to the Romans accounts 
for the reading of the Vulgate in the passages 
quoted above. But the Thuya articulata is indig- 
enuus to the north of Africa, and is not found in 
Asia; and few geographers will be found to identify 
the ancient Ophir with any port on the N. African 
coast. [Ormin.]  (2.) Not more happy is the 
opinion of Dr. Kitto, that the deadar is the tree 
probably designated by the term alinug (Pict. Bibl, 
note on 2 Chr.). On this subject Dr. Hooker, in 
a letter to the writer, says, “ ‘The dcodar is out of 
the question. It is no better than cedar, and never 
could have been exported from Himalaya.” (3.) 
The late Dr. Royle, with more reason, is inclined 
to decide on the white sandal-wood (Santalum al- 
bum; see Cycl. Bib, Lit. art. “ Algum.’’) — This 
tree is a native of India, and the mountainous parts 
of the coast of Malabar, and deliciously fragrant in 
the parts near to the root. It is much used in the 
manufacture of work-boxes, cabinets. and other or- 
naments. (4.) The rabbins® understand a wood 
commonly called brasil, in Arabic albaccam, of a 
deep red color, used in dyeing. This appears to 
be the bukkum (Casalpinia sappan), a tree allied to 
the Brazil-wood of modern commerce, and found 
in India; and many of the Jewish doctors under- 
stand coral (i. e. coral-wood) by the word almug, 
the name no doubt having reference to the color of 








a Thuja appears to be a corruption of Thya, from 
Gri, I sacrifice,” the wood having been used in sac- 
rificces Thuja occidentalis {s the well-known evergreen, 
arbor vite.” 

b R. Salomon Ben Melek, 1 K. x. 11, and R. Dav. 
Kimchi, 2 Chr. ii. 8. © Algummmem est quod almyggim, 
arbor rubris coloris dicta Arabum lingua adbarcam, 
wulgo brasila.’ See Celsius, who wonders that the 
term ‘ Brazil-wood” (Lignum brasiliense) should be 
named by one who lived 300 years before the discov- 
ery of Amcrica; but the word brasil also = red color. 
Cf. Rosenm. Bot. of Dibl. p. 243, Morren’s note. 
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the wood. (5.) If any reliance is to be pluced on 
these rabbinical interpretations, the most  probaLle 
of all the attempts to identify the almug is that 
first proposed by Celsius (//rerod. i. 172), namely, 
that the red sandal-wood (lerocarpus santaunus) 
may be the kind denoted by the Hebrew word. 
But this, after all, is mere conjecture. ‘I have 
often,’ says Dr. Hooker, «heard the subject of the 
almug-tree discussed, but never to any purpose. 
The Pterocarpus sdntalinus has occurred to me; 
but it is not found in large pieces, nor is it, I be- 
lieve, now used for musical purposes.” 

This tree, which belongs to the natural order 
Leguminose, and sub-order Pajniionacee, is a na- 
The wood is very heavy, 


color, as any one may see who has observed the 
medicinal preparation, the compound tincture of 
lavender, which is colored by the wood of the red 
sandal-tree. Dr. Lee (Lear. Heb. 8. v. “ Alyum- 
mim "') identifying Ophir with some seaport of 
Cevlon, following Bochart (Chunaan, i. 46) herein, 
thinks that there can be no doubt that the wood in 
question must be either the Audinjt ad of Cevlon 
or the sandal-wood (Pterecarpus sant.?) of India. 
The Avlanji ad, which apparently is some species 
of Pterocurpus, was particularly esteemed and 
soucht after for the manufacture of lyres and mu- 
sical instruments, as Dr. Lee has proved by quvta- 
tions from Arabic and Persian works. In fact he 
says that the Eastern lyre is termed the d/, perhape 
because made of this sort of wood. As to the de 
rivation of the word nothing certain can be learnt. 
Hiller (//ierophyt. p. i. 106) derives it from two 
words meaning “drops of gum,'’4 as if some res- 
inous wood was intended. There is no objection 
to this derivation. The various kinds of pines are 
for the most part trees of a resinous nature; but 
the value of the timber for building is great. Nor 
would this derivation be unsuitable to the Prero- 
caryide generally, several species of which emit 
resins when the stem is wounded. Josephus (Ant. 
vill. 7, § 1) makes special mention of a tree not un- 
like pine, but which he is careful to warn us not to 
confuse with the pine-trees known to the merchants 
of his time. * Those we are speaking of,’ he says, 
‘were in appearance like the wood of the fig-tree, 
but were whiter and more shining."’ This desecrip- 
tion is too vague to allow us even to conjecture what 
he means. And it is quite impossible to arrive at 
any certain conclusion in the attempt to identify 
the alecum or almug-tree. The arguments, how- 
ever, are more in favor of the red sandal-wood than 


of any other tree. W. H. 
ALI’AH. [Atvau.] 
ALIV’AN. [ALVAN.] 
5- 


¢ ed, lignum arboris magne, follis amygdalinis, 


cujus decocto tingitur color rubicundus seu peeudo- 
purpureus — lignum bresillum — efiay, color ejus tine- 
turam referens (Golius, Arub. Lex. 8. v. bakkam). 

d For the various etymologies that have been given 
to the Hebrew word see Celsius, Eierod. $. 172, 8q.3 
Salmasius, Hyl. Jair. p. 120, B.; Castell. Lex. Hep. 


s.v. TAD" ES, Lee says “the word is appurently fur- 
eign.” Gesenius gives no derivation. Fiirst refers the 
words to 3", fluere, manare. It is, he says, the 


red sandalswwood. He compares the Sanskrit morc4a, 
mochbia 
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* ALIEN. ([StrRanceEr.] 


* ALL TO. On the expression (Judg. ix. 53) 
‘all to brake his scull,”’ see note to the art. ABIM- 
ELECH. A. 

ALLEGORY, a figure of speech, which has 
been defined by Bishop Marsh, in accordance with 
Its etymology, as “a representation of one thing 
which is intended to excite the representation of 
anuther thing;’’ the first representation being con- 
sistent with itself, but requiring, or being capable 
of admitting, a moral and spiritual interpretation 
over and above its literal sense. An allegory has 
been incorrectly considered by some as a lengthened 
or sustained metaphor, or a continuation of meta- 
phors, as by Cicero, thus standing in the same rela- 
tion to metaphor as parable to simile. But the 
two figures are quite distinct; no sustained meta- 
phor, or succession of metaphors, can constitute an 
allexory, and the interpretation of allegory differs 
from that of metaphor, in having to do not with 
words but things. In every allegory there is a 
twofold sense; the immediate or historic, which is 
understood from the words, and the ultimate, which 
is concerned with the things signified by the words. 
The allegorical interpretation is not of the words 
but of the things signified by them; and not only 
may, but actually does, cuexist with the literal in- 
terpretation in every allegory, whether the narrative 
in which it is conveyed be of things possible or 
real. An illustration of this may be seen in Gal. 
iv. 24, where the apostle gives an allegorical inter- 
pretation to the historical narrative of Hagar and 
Sarah; not treating that narrative as an allegory 
in itself, as our A. V. would lead us to suppose, but 
drawing from it a deeper sense than is conveyed by 
the immediate representation. 

In pure allegory no direct re‘erence is made to 
the principal object. Of this kind the parable of 
the prodiyal son is an example (Luke xv. 11-32). 
In muced allegory the allegorical narrative either 
contains some hint of its application, as I’s. Ixxx., 
or the allegory and its interpretation are combined, 
as in John xv. 1-8; but this last passage is, strictly 
speaking, an example of a metaphor. 

The distinction between the parable and the 
allerory is laid down by Dean ‘Trench (On the 
Parades, chap. i.) as one of form rather than of 
essence. “In the allegory,”’ he says, “there is an 
interpretation of the thing signifying and the thing 
sicnified, the qualities and properties of the first 
being attributed to the last, and the two thus 
blended together, instead of being kept quite dis- 
tinct and placed side by side, as is the case in the 
parable.” According to this, there is no such 
thing as pure allegory as above defined. ‘ 

W. A. W. 

ALLELUTA (‘AdAndodia: Alleluia), 90 
written in Rev. xix. 1 ff. [and Tob. xiii. 18], or 
more properly HALLELUJAH (7-18 Wom), “ praise 
ye Jehovah,” as it is found in the margin of Ps. civ. 
35, ev. 45, evi. 1, exi. 1, exii. 1, cxiii. 1 (comp. Ps. 
exili. 9, cxv. 18, cxvi. 19, cxvii. 2). The Psalms 
from cxiii. to cxviii. were called by the Jews the 
Hallel, and were sung on the first of the month, at 
the feast of Dedication, and the feast of T'aber- 
nacles, the feast of Weeks, and the feast of the 
Passover. [HOSANNA.] On the last occasion, 
Pss. exiii. and cxiv., according to the school of 
Hillel (the former only according to the school of 
Shammai), were sung before the feast, and the re- 
mainder at ite termination, after drinking the last 
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cup. The hymn (Matt. xxvi. 30), sung by Christ 
and his disciples after the last supper, is supposed 
to have been the great Hallel, which seems to have 
varied according to the feast. The literal meaning 
of “ Hallelujah "’ sutticiently indicates the character 
of the Psalms in which it occurs, as hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. ‘They are all found in the 
last book of the collection, and bear marks of be 
ing intended for use in the templeservice; the 
words “praise ye Jehovah" being taken up by the 
full chorus of Levites. In the great hymn of tri- 
umph in heaven over the destruction of Babylon, 
the apostle in vision heard the multitude in chorus 
like the voice of mighty thunderings burst forth, 
* Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,”’ 
responding to the voice which came out of the 
throne saying “ Praise our God, all ye his servants, 
and ye that fear him, both small and great” (Rev. 
xix. 1-6). In this, as in the offering of incense 
(Rev. viii.), there is evident allusion to the service 
of the temple, as the apostle had often witnessed it 
in its fading grandeur. W. A. W. 


ALLIANCES. On the first establishment of 
the Jews in Palestine, no connections were formed 
between them and the surrounding nations. The 
geographical position of their country, the pecu- 
liarity of their institutions, and the prohibitions 


| against intercourse with the Canaanites and other 


heathen nations, alike tended to promote an exclu- 
sive and isolated state. But with the extension of 
their power under the kings, the Jews were brought 
more into contact with foreigners, and alliances 
became essential to the security of their commerce. 
Solomon concluded two important treaties exclu- 
sively for commercial purposes: the first with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, originally with the view of 
obtaining materials and workmen for the erection 
of the Temple, and afterwards for the supply of 
ship-builders and sailors (1 K. v. 2-12, ix. 27); the 
second with a Pharaoh, king of Egypt, which was 
cemented by his marriage with a princess of the 
royal family; by this he secured a monopoly of the 
trade in horses and other products of that country 
(1 K. x. 28, 29). After the division of the king- 
dom, the alliances were of an offensive and defen- 
sive nature. They had their origin partly in the 
internal disputes of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, and partly in the position which these 
countries held relatively to Egypt on the one side, 
and the great eastern monarchies of Assyria and 
Babylonia on the other. ‘he scantiness of the 
historical records at our command makes it prob- 
able that the key to many of the events that oe- 
curred is to be found in the alliances and counter- 
alliances formed between these peoples, of which ne 
mention is made. Thus the invasion of Shishak in 
Rehoboam's reign was not improbablv the result 
of an alliance made with Jeroboam, who had pre 
viously found an asylum in Egypt (1 K. xii. 2, xiv. 
20). Each of these monarchs sought a connection 
with the neighboring kingdom of Syria, on which 
side Israel was particularly assailable (1 K. xv. 19): 
but Asa ultimately succeeded in securing the active 
cocperation of Benhadad against Baasha (1 K. xv. 
16-20). Another policy, induced probably by the 
encroaching spirit of Syria, led to the formation of 
an alliance between the two kingdoms under Ahal, 
and Jehoshaphat, which was maintained until the 
end of Ahab's dynasty. It occasionally extendel 
to commercial operations (2 Chr. xx. 36). ‘The 
alliance ceased in Jehu’s reign: war broke out 
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shortly after between Amaziah and Jercboam II.: 
each nation looked for foreign aid, and a coalition 
was formed between Rezin, king of Syria, and Pe- 
kah on the one side, and Ahaz and Tiglath-Pileser, 
king of Assyria, on the other (2 K. xvi. 5-9). 
sy this means an opening was afforded to the ad- 
vances of the Assyrian power; and the kingdoms 
of Israel and Jud:h, as they were successively at- 
tacked, sought the alliance of the Egyptians, who 
were strongly interested in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the Jews as a barrier against the 
encroachment. of the Assyrian power. Thus 
Hoshea made a treaty with So (Sabaco or Se- 
vechus), and renelled ayvainst Shalmaneser (2 K. 
xvii. 4): Hezekiah adopted the same policy in op- 
position to Sennacherib (Is. xxx. 2). In neither 
case was the alliance productive of much good: the 
Israclites were abandoned by So. It appears 
probable that his successor Sethos, who had of- 
fended the military caste, was unable to render 
Hezekiah any assistance; and it was omy when the 
independence of [gypt itself was threatened, that 
the Assyrians were defeated by the joint forces of 
Sethos and ‘Tirhakah, and a temporary relief af- 
forded thereby to Judah (2 K. xix. 9, 36; Herod. 
ii. 141). The weak condition of Egypt at the be- 
ginning of the 26th dynasty left Judah entirely at 
the mercy of the Assyrians, who under Isarhaddon 
subdued the country, and by a conciliatory policy 
secured the adhesion of Manasseh and his succes- 
sors to his side against Egypt (2 Chr. xxxiii. 11- 
13). It was apparently as an ally of the Assyrians 
that Josiah resisted the advance of Necho (2 Chr. 
xxxy. 20). lis defeat, however, and the downfall 
of the Assyrian empire again changed the policy 
of the Jews, and made them the subjects of Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s first expedition against Jerusalem: 
was contemporaneous with and probably in conse- 
quence of the expedition of Necho against the 
Babylonians (2 K. xxiv. 1; Jer. xlvi. 2); and lastly, 
Zedekiah’s rebellion was accompanied with a re- 
newal of the alliance with Evypt (Ez. xvii. 15). 
A temporary relief appears to have been afforded 
by the advance of Hophrah (Jer. xxxvii. 11), but it 
was of no avail to prevent the extinction of Jewish 
independence. 

On the restoration of independence, Judas Mac- 
cabeus sought an alliance with the Romans, who 
were then gaining an ascendency in the East, as a 
counterpoise to the neighboring state of Syria (1 
Mace. viii.; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 6). This alli- 
ance was renewed by Jonathan (1 Mace. xii. 1; Ant. 
xiii. 5, § 8), and by Simon (1 Mace. xv. 17; Ant. 
xiii. 7, § 3). On the last oceasion the indepen- 
dence of the Jews was recognized and formally 
notified to the neighboring nations B.c. 140 (1 
Macc. xv. 22, 23). ‘Treaties of a friendly nature 
were at the same period conciuded with the Lace- 
da-monians under an impression that they came of 
a common stock (1 Mace. xii. 2, xiv. 20; Ant. xii 
4, § 10, xiii. 5, § 8). The Roman alliance was 
again renewed by Hyreanus, 8. c. 128 (Ang. xill. 
9, § 2), after his defeat by Antiochus Sidetes, and 


@ *Though this usage happens to be mentioned 
only in the transaction between Jacob and Taban (Gen. 
xxxi. 62), it was evidently not uncommon among the 
eastern races. Sir Henry C. Rawlinson mentions the 
interesting and illustrative fact that he haa found in 
the Assyrian inzcriptions frequent examples of this 
same practice of raising a tumulus for the purpose of 
eommemorating and ratifying a compact. See dAiA- 
sngum, April 19, 1862. The erection of a etone as a 
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thie fcsses he had sustained were repaired. This 
alliance, however, ultimately proved fatal to the 
independence of the Jews. ‘The rival claims of 
Hiyreanus and Aristobulus having been referred to 
Pompey, B. C. 63, he availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of placing the country under tribute (Ant. xiv. 
4,§ 4). Finally, Herod was raised to the sov- 
ercignty by the Koman Senate, acting under the 
advice of M. Antony (nf. xiv. 14, § 5). 

The formation of an alliance was attended with 
various religious rites. A victim was slain and 
divided into two parts, between which the contract- 
ing parties passed, involving imprecations of a sim- 
ilar destruction upon him who should break the 
terns of the alliance (Gen. xv. 10; ef. Liv. i. 24); 


hence the expression 2 YTD (= bpxia 
Tépvery, fedus tcere) to make (lit. to ee 


treaty; hence also the uso of the term abs (lit. 
tmprecation) for @ covenant. That this custom 
was maintained to a late period appears from Jer. 
xxxiv. 18-20. Generally speaking, the oath alone 
is mentioned in the contracting of alliances, either 
between nations (Josh. ix. 15) or individuals (Gen. 
xxvi. 28, xxxi. 53; 1 Sam. xv. 17; 2 K. xi. 4). 
The event was celebrated by a feast (Gen. /. ¢.; 
Ix. xxiv. 11; 2 Sam. iii. 12, 20). Salt, as syvm- 
holical of fidelity, was used on these occasions: it 
was applied to the sacrifices (Lev. ii. 13), and prob- 
ably used, as among the Arabs, at hospitable enter- 
tainments; hence the expression ‘covenant of salt” 
(Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 5). Occasionally a 
pillar or a heap of stones was set up as a memorial 
of the alliance (Gren. xxxi. 52).4 Presents were 
also sent by the party soliciting the alliance (1 K. 
xv. 18; Is. xxx. 6; 1 Mace. xv. 18). The fidelity 
of the Jews to their engagements was conspicuous 
at all periods of their history (Josh. ix. 18), and 
any breach of covenant was visited with very se 
vere punishment (2 Sam. xxi. 1; Iz. xvii. 16). 
W. L. B. 


AL’LOM (AdAAdu; [Vat. M. AAAwy;] Alex. 
Addy: Afilnon). The same as AMI or AMON 
(1 Ksdr. v. 34; comp. Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59). 

W. A.W. 


AL/LON (‘ 7 Y or W>8), a large strong tree 
of some description, probably an oak (see Ges. Thes. 
51, 103; Stanley, App. § 76). The word is found 
in two names in the topography of Palestine. 


1. ALLON, more accurately Eon Gite? 


(893933): MwaAd; [Alex. MnAwy:] Flon), a 

place named among the cities of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 33). Probably the more correct construction 
is to take it with the following word, t. ¢. “the oak 
by Zaanannim,” or “the oak of the loading of 
tents’’ [tents of the wanderers,’ according to 
Furst], a3 if deriving its name from some nomad 
tribe frequenting the spot. Such a tribe were the 
Kenites, and in connection with them the place is 
again named in Judg. iv. 11,° with the additional 


religious memorial or as the sign of a covenant between 
God and man (e.g. by Jacob at Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 
18) was a similar proceeding, but not altogether anal- 
ogous. H. 


b JIS, Avon, is the reading of V.d. Hooght, and 


of Walton's Polygiott; but moss MSS. have as abore 
(Davidson's Hebr. Ter’, p. 48). 
c¢ It must be remarked that the Targun Jonathas 


. ALMODAD 


definition of ‘by Kedesh (Naphtali)."” Here, how- 
ever, the A. V., following the Vulgate, renders the 
words “the plain of ZAANAIM.” [EuLon.] (See 
Stanley, p. 340, nvte.) 

2. AL’Lon-ba’cHuTa (OER aS a — oak 
of weeping; and so BdAavos mévOous: quercus 
Aletus), the tree under which Rebekah's nurse, Deb- 
orah, was buried (Gen. xxxv. 8). Ewald (Gesch. 
ili. 29) believes the “oak of Tabor” (1 Sam. x. 3, 
A. V. “plain of T."’) to be the same as, or the 
successor of, this tree, “ Tabor’’ being possibly a 
merely dialectical change from “ Deborah,” and he 
would further identify it with the “ palm-tree of 
Deborah’ (Judg. iv. 5). See also Stanley, pp. 
143, 220.% G. 

3. Auton (JIE [an oak]: ’Aadws [Vat. M. 
Apwy, H. Appwy;] Alex. AAAwy: Allon). A 


Simeonite, ancestor of Zirza, a prince of his tribe in 
the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 37). W. A. W. 
ALMODAD (11) 358 [possibly = the pro- 
genitor, First]: "EAww3d8: Llmodad), the first, 
in order, of the descendants of Joktan (een. x. 26; 
1 Chr. i. 2)), and the progenitor of an Arab tribe. 
His settlements must be looked for, in common with 
those of the other descendants of Joktan, in the 
Arabian peninsula; and his name appears to be 
preserved in that of Mudad (or El-Mudid, the 
word being one of those proper names that admits 
of the article being prefixed), a famous personae 
in Arabian history, “the reputed father of Ishmael's 
Arab wife (Mur-at ez-Zeman, &e.), and the chief 
of the Joktanite tribe Jurhum (not to be confounded 
with the older, or first, Jurhum), that, coming from 
the Yemen, settled in the neighborhood of Mek- 
keh, and intermarried with the Ishmalites. The 
name of Mudiid was peculiar to Jurhum, and 
borne by several of its chiefs (C'aussin de Perceval, 
Ess ve sur C Hist. des Arabes avant 0 [slamisme, §c., 
i. 33 ff, 168, and 194 ff). Gesenius (Lez. ed. 
Trezelles, in loc.) says, ‘If on were an ancient 


error in reading (for TVS Sy), we might com- 


pare Morad, Ny or Ol p0 542, the name of a 


tribe living in a mountainous region of Arabia 
Felix, near Zabid.’’ (For this tribe see Abultede 
Hist. Anteistamica, ed. Fleischer, p. 190.) Others 


79) 


have suggested , but the well-known tribes 


of this stock are of Ishmaelite descent. Bochart 
(Phaleg, ii. 16) thinks that Almodad may be traced 
in the name of the ’AAAovnai@ra of Ptolemy (vi. 


renders this passage by words meaning “ the plain of 
the swamp "’ (see Schwarz, p. 181). This is Ewald's ex- 
planation also ( GescA. ji. 492, note). For other inter- 
pretations see Furst (Handw. p. 91). 

a The Sam. Version, according to its customary 


rendering of Allon, has here TT, 122 “YWd, “ the 
plain of Bakith.”’ See this subject more fully ex- 
amined under ELon. 

6 * The place of the first Deborah's * oak’? and that 
of the second Deborah's “ palm-tree,” may possibly 
aave been the same; but in order to identify the one 
tree with the other, Ewald has to nasume that the text 
has miscalled the tree intended in one of the passages 
(Gesch. ili. 20, note). In Gen. xxxv. 8, we are to read 
® under the oak, "1. ¢. the original one or its representa- 
Sve as still well known, and not “an oak” (A. V.). LI. 


e OTE, Pual part. pl., from denom. verb 
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7, § 24), a people of the interior of Arabia Felix, 
near the sources of the river Lar [ARABIA]. 
E. S. P. 
AL’MON Giaby [hidden]: T'duada; [Alex. 


AAuwy; Comp. *EAudy; Ald. "AAwd:] Alnon), a 
city within the tribe of Benjamin, with “ suburbs ”’ 
given to the priests (Josh. xxi. 18). Its name does 
not occur in the list of the towns of Benjamin in 
Josh. xviii. In the parallel list in 1 Chr. vi. it is 
found as Alemeth — probably a later forin, and that 
by which it would appear to have descended to us. 
[ALEMETH. ] G. 


AL’MON-DIBLATHA™M (accurately Dib- 


lathamah, TT‘ aR, arpo>y: TeAuov AeB- 
Aadaipi Peay, one of the latest 
stations of the Israelites, between Dibon-gad and 
the mountains of Abarim (Num. xxxiii. 46, 47). 
Dibon-gad is doubtless the present Vhibin, just to 
the north of the Arnon; and there is thus every 
probability that Almon-diblathaim was identical 
with Beth-diblathaim, a Moabite city mentioned by 
Jeremiah (xviii. 22) in company with both Dibon 
and Nebo, and that its traces will be discovered on 
further exploration. [For the etymology see DiB- 
LATHAIM. ] G. 
ALMOND (72, shakéd (119): audyde- 
Aov, xdpvov, Kapvivos, kapywrd: amygdalus, 
amygdala, tn nucis modum, instar nucis, virga 
rigilins). This word is found in Gen. xiii. 11; 
Ex. xxv. 33, 34, xxxvii. 19, 20; Num. xvii. 8; 
Kecles. xii. 5; Jer. i. 11, in the text of the A. V. 
It is invariably represented by the same Hebrew 
word (shii'd), which sometimes stands for the 
whole tree, sometimes for the fruit or nut; for in- 
stance, in Gen. xliii. 11, Jacob commands his sons 
to take as a present to Joseph “a little honey, 
spices and myrrh, nuts and almonds;” here the 
fruit is clearly meant. In the passages out of the 
book of Exodus the “bowls made like unto al- 
monds,"’¢ which were to adorn the golden candle- 
stick, seem to allude to the nut also.¢ Aaron's rod, 
that so miraculously budded, yielded almond nuts. 
In the two passaves from Ecclesiastes and Jere 
miah, shakd is translated almond tree, which from 
the context it certainly represents. It is clearly 
then a mistake to suppose, with some writers, that 
shakid stands exclusively for “almond-nuts,” and 
that diz signifies the “tree.”¢ osenmiiller con- 
jectures that the latter word designates the wild, 
the former the cultivated tree. This may be so, 
but it appears more probable that this tree, con- 
spicuous as it was for its early flowering and useful 
fruit, was known by these woo different names. 


TY", always used in Heb. text in reference to the 
golden candlestick: LXX. éxrerumwudvor xapvioxoves, 
al. capuloxos; Aquila, efquvySarAwpervny. 

d TWN, est amygdalus et amygdalum, arbor et 


fructus ; hic autem fructus potius quam arboris forma 
desigmari videtur’’ (RosenmiulL Schol. in Exod. xxv. 
33). That shik2d = tree and fruit, see also First, 


Concord. TH”, * amygdala et amnygdalum, de arbore 


et fructu;”? and Buxtorf, Lez. Chald., TW, sig 
nificat arborem et fructum.” Michaelis (Suppl. s. v. 
YN2) understands the almond-shaped bo vls to refer 


to the blossom, 1. e. the ca/yx and the corolla. 
e Harris, Nat. Hs’. of the Bible, art. “ Almond,” and 
Dr. Royle in Kitto, art. “ Shaked.” 
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The etymology of the Hebrew /iz is uncertain; and 
although the word occurs only in Gen. xxx. 37, 
where it is translated Auzel in the text of the A. 
V., yet there can be little or no doubt that it is an- 
other word for the almond, for in the Arabic this 
identical word, (uz, denotes the almond. [HAZEL.] 
The early appearance of the blossoms on the almond- 
tree (Amyydalus communis) was no doubt regarded 
by the Jews of old as a welcome harbinger of 
spring, reminding them that the winter was pass- 
ing away — that the flowers would soon appear on 
the earth — and that the time of the singing of 
birds and the voice of the turtle would soon be 
beard in the land (Song of Sol. ii. 11,12). The 
word shak‘d, therefore, or the tree which hastened 
to put forth its blossoms, was a very beautiful and 
fitting synonym for the (iz, or almond-tree, in the 
language of a people so fond of imagery and poctry 
as were the Jews. We have in our own language 
instances of plants being named from the season of 
the year when they are flowering — may for havo- 
thorn; paszue flocer for ancmone; lent Aly for 
daffodil; winter cress for hedye mustard. But 
perhaps the hest and most exact illustration of 
the Hebrew shdked is to be found in the English 
word apricot, or apricock, as it was formerly and 
more correctly called, which is derived from the Latin 
precoqua, precocia; this tree was so called by the 
Romans, who considered it a kind of peach which 
ripened earlier than the common one; hence its 
name, the precocious tree (comp. Plin. xv. 11; Mar- 
tial, xiii. 46). Shaded, thereture, was in all prob- 
ability only another name with the Jews for luz. 

Shaked is derived from a root which signifies 
“to be wakeful,"’ “to hasten,’’@ for the almond- 
tree blossoms very early in the season, the flowers 
appearing before the leaves. Two species of Amyg- 
dalus — A. persica, the peach-tree, and A. coim- 
munis, the aidaked — appear to be common in Pal- 
estine. ‘They are both, according to Dr. Kitto 
(Phys. Hist. Palest. p. 211), in blossom in every 
part of Palestine in January. The almond-tree 
has been noticed in flower as early as the 9th of 
that month: the 19th, 23d, and 25th are also re- 
corded dates. The knowledge of this interesting 
fact will explain that otherwise unintelliville pas- 
sage in Jeremiah (i. 11, 12), “The word of the 
Lord came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest 
thou? And I said, I see the rod of an almond- 
tree (shakéd). Then said the Lord unto me, Thon 
hast well seen, for I will hasten (shikéd) my word 
to perform it.” 

In that well-known poetical representation of old 
age in Eccles. xii. it is said, “the almond-tree shall 
flourish.” This expression is geuerally understood 
as emblematic of the hoary locks of old age thinly 
scattered on the bald head, just as the white blos- 
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dab. 


o” 


a a relia (1) decubuit, (2) vigilavit= Arab. 


6 ” 


ALE: insomnis. The Chaldeo is NTI, PATTIE 
Pa e e ° . . 
WI NTS 3 and j) being interchanged. The 

= T°’. 
Syriac word is similar. 

b The general color of the almond blossom js pink, 
but the flowers do vary from deep pink to nearly 
white. 


7 a Vso. Gesenius makes the verb 
eT oT 
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soms appear on the yet leafless boughs of this tree 
Gesenius, however, does not allow such an inter- . 
pretation, for he says, with some truth,® that the 
almond flowers are pink or rose-colored, not white. 
This passage, therefore, is rendered by him — “ the 
almond is rejected."’¢ Though a delicious fruit, 
yet the old man, having no teeth, would be obliged 
to refuse it.4 If, however, the reading of the A. 
V. is retained, then the allusion to the almond-tree 
is intended to refer to the hastening of old age in 
the case of him who remembereth not “ his Creator 
in the days of his youth.’’ As the almond-tree 
ushers in spring, so do the siens mentioned in the 
context foretell the approach of old age and death. 
It has always been regarded by the Jews with rev- 
erence, and even to this day the English Jews on 
their great feast-days carry a bough of fluwering 
almond to the synayogue, just as in old time they 
used to present palin-brauches in the Temple, to 
remind them perhaps, as Lady Callcott has observed 
(Script. Herb. p. 10), that in the great famine in 
the time of Joseph the almond did not fail them, 
and that, as it “failed not to their patriarchs in the 
days of dearth, it cometh to their hand in this day 
of worse and more bitter privation, as a token that 
God forgetteth not his people in their distress, nor 
the children of Israel, thouzh scattered in a foreign 
land, though their home is the prey of the spoiler, 
and their temple is become an high place for the 
heathen.”’ 

A modern traveller in Palestine records that, at 
the passover, the Jews prepare a compound of 
almonds and apples in the forin of a brick, and 
having the appearance of lime or mortar to remind 
the people of their hard service in the land of 
Egypt and house of bondage (Anderson's W'aruder- 
ings in the Land of Israel, p. 250). 

The almond-tree, whose scientific name is Amyg- 
dalus communis, belongs to the natural order /tvusa~ 
cee, and sub-order Amygdale. ‘This order is a 
large and important one, for it contains more than 
1000 species, many of which produce excellent 
fruit. Apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, cher- 
ries, apples, pears, strawberries, &c., &c., are all in- 
cluded under this order. It should he rememl.ered, 
however, that the seeds, flowers, bark, and leaves, 
of many plants in the order Rcsacee@ contain a 
deadly poison, namely, prugsic or hydrocyanic acid. 
The almond-tree is a native of Asia and North 
Africa, but it is cultivated in the milder parts of 
Europe. In England it is grown simply on ac- 
count of its beautiful vernal flowers, for the fruit 
scarcely ever comes to maturity. The height of 
the tree is about 12 or 14 feet; the flowers are 
pink, and arranved for the most part in pairs; the 
leaves are long, ovate, with a serrated marvin, and 
an acute point. ‘The covering of the fruit is downy 





ys to be Hiphil future, from Vso, to deride, to 
despise ; YRy would then be after the Syriac form, 


instead of VN‘, But all the old versions agree with 
the translation of the A. V., the verb being formed reg- 


ularly from the root V1}, florere. 

d “When the grinders cease because they are few” 
(Eccles. xii. 3). For some other curious interpreta 
tions of this passage, see that of R. Salomon, quoted 


by Santes Pagninus in his Thesaurus, sub voce V'\°, 


and Vatablus, Annotata ad Ecclesiasten, xii. h (Oru 
Sac. Hi. 236). 


ALMS 


sud succulent, enclosing the hard shell which con- 
» taus the kernel. The bitter almond is only s 


a 





Almond-tree and blossom. 


variety of this species. 


the Greek duyySdAn, Latin Amygdals. 


still denominated by the lapidaries « Almonds.” 
W. H. 


ALMS (Chald. Nj) TY), beneficence towards 
the poor, from Anglo-Sax. a@lmesse, probably, as 


well as Germ. almosen, from éAenuootyn: eleemo- 
synt, Vulg. (but see Bosworth, A. S. Dict.). 


canonical books of O. T., but it occurs repeatedly 


in N. T., and in the Apocryphal books of Tobit 
and Ecclesiasticus. The Heb. (Ti) TS, righteous- 


ness, the usual equivalent for a/ms in O. T., is ren- 
dered by LXX. in Deut. xxiv. 13, Dan. iv. 24, and 
elsewhere, @Aenuootvn, whilst some MSS., with 
Vulg. and Rhem. ‘fest., read in Matt. vi. 1, 3:- 
xaoovuwn. [This reading is adopted by Griesb., 
Lachm., Tisch., Trezelles, and Alford. — A.] 

The duty of almsviving, especially in kind, con- 
sistmg chiefly in portions to be left designedly from 
produce of the field, the vineyard, and the olive- 
yard (Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22; Deut. xv. 11, xxiv. 
19, xxvi. 2-13; Ruth ii. 2), is strictly enjoined by 
the Law. After his entrance into the land of 
promise, the Israelite was ordered to present yearly 
the first-fruits of the land before the Lord, in a 
manner significant of his own previvusly destitute 
condition. Every third year also (Deut. xiv. 28) 
each proprietor was directed to share the tithes of 
his produce with “the Levite, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow.”’ The theological esti- 
mate of almsgiving among the Jews is indicated by 
the following passages : — Job xxxi. 17; Prov. x. 2, 
xi. 4; Esth. ix. 22; Ps. cxii.9; Acts ix. 36, the 
sise of Dorcas; x. 2, of Cornelius: to which may be 
vdded, Tob. iv. 10, 11, xiv. 10, 11; and Ecclus. iii. 
30, x]. 24. And the Talmudists went so far as to 
interpret righteousness by almsgiving in such pas- 
sages as Gen. xviii. 19; Is. liv. 14; Ps. xvii. 15. 

In the women’s court of the Temple there were 
13 receptacles for voluntary offerings (Mark xii. 
41), one of which was devoted to alms for education 
2 poor children of good family. Before the Cap- 







The English Almond, 
Spanish Alaendira, the Provencal Amndola, the 
French Amnie, are ull apparently derived from 
It is 
curious to observe, in connection with the almond- 
bowls of the golden candlestick, that pieces of rock- 
crystal used in adorning branch-candlesticks are 


The 
word “alms'’ is not found in our version of the 
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tivity there is no trace of permission of mendi ancy, 
but it was evidently allowed in later times (Matt. 
xx. 30; Mark x. 46; Acte iii. 2). 

Alter the Captivity, out at what time it cannot 
be known certainly, a definite system of almsgiving 
was introduced, and even enforced under penalties. 
In every city there were three collectors. The col- 
lections were of two kinds: (1.) Of money for the 
poor of the city only, made by two collectors, re- 


ceived in a chest or box (7754?) in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, and distributed by the three in the 
evening; (2.) For the poor in general, of food and 
money, collected every day from house to house, re- 


ceived in a dish (S177"377), and distributed by 
the three collectors. The two collections obtained 
the names respectively of ‘‘alms of the chest,” and 
‘alms of the dish.’’ Special collections and dis- 
tributions were also made on fast-days. 

The Pharisees were zealous in almsgiving, but 
too ostentatious in their mode of performance, for 
which our Lord finds fault with them (Matt. vi. 2). 
But there is no ground for supposing that the ex- 
pression 4} cadrlons is more than a mode of 
denouncing their display, by a figure drawn from 
the frequent and well-known use of trumpets in re- 
ligious and other celebrations, Jewish as well as 
heathen. Winer, s. v. Carpzov. Kleem. Jud. 32. 
Vitringa, De Syn. Vet. tii. 1,13. Elsley, On Gos- 
pels. Maimonides, De Jure Pauperis, vii. 10; 
ix. 1, 6; x. (Prideaux.) Jahn, Arch. Bidl. iv. 
371. (Upham.) Lightfoot, Hore Hebr., on Matt. 
vi. 2, and Descr. Templi, p. 19. Dict. of Antiq. 
s.v.“ Tuba.” [See OFFERINGS; Poor; TITHES; 
TEMPLE. } 

The duty of relieving the poor was not neglected 
by the Christians (Matt. vi. 1-4; Luke xiv. 13; 
Acts xx. 35; Gal. ii. 10.) Every Christian was 
exhorted to lay by on the Sunday in each week 
some portion of his profits, to be applied to the 
wants of the needy (Acts xi. 30; Rom. xv. 25-27; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-4). It was also considered a duty 
specially incumbent on widows to devote them- 
selves to such ministrations (1 Tim. v. 10). 

H. W. P. 

ALMUG-TREE. [Atoum.] 


AL’NATHAN (‘Advaédy; [Vat. Evaaray;] 
Alex. EAvaSay: Enanthan), EuNaTHAan 2 (1 
Esdr. viii. 44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). W. A. W. 


ALOES, LIGN ALOES (2°78, Ahdltm, 
WON: Ahalith: oxnval (in Num. xxiv. 6), 


oraxrh (in Ps. xlv. 8); ad, Aquila and Ald. 
GAwh; Comp. 6060; Sym. @uyfaue (in Cant. iv. 
14): tabernicula, gutta, aloe: in N. T. &adn, aloe), 
the name of some costly and sweet-smelling wood 
mentioned in Num. xxiv. 6, where Balaam com- 
pares the condition of the Israelites to “trees of 
lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted; ”’ in Ps. 
xlv. 8, “All thy garments smell of myrrh, and 
aloes, and cassia;’’ in Prov. vii. 17, “I have per. 
fumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon.” 
In Cant. iv. 14, Solomon speaks of “myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices... The word occurs 
once in the N. T. (John xix. 39), where mention 
is made of Nicodemus bringing “a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight,” 
for the purpose of anointing the body of our Lord. 
Writers generally, following Celsius (Hierub. i. 
135), who devotes thirty-five pages to this subject, 
suppose that the Aquilaria agallochum is the trea 
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in question. The trees which belong to the natu- 
ral order Aquilariacea, apetalous dicotyledonous 
flowering plants, are for the most aah natives of 
tropical Asia. The species Ag. agallochum, which 
supplies the aloes-wood of commerce, is much valued 


ALOES 


light and soft. It is totally without smell; ard the 
leaves, bark, and flowers are equally inodorous ” 
(Script. Herb. p. 238). The Azcecaria agalio- 
chum, with which some writers have confused the 
Aq. agall., is an entirely different plant, being a 


in India on account of its aromatic qualities for| small crooked tree, containing an acrid milky poi- 


fumigations and incense. It was well known to 
the Arabic physicians. Ibn Sira@ (Avicenna), in 
the Latin translation, speaks of this wood under the 
names of Agallochum, Xylaloe, or Lignum-Aloes. 
In the Arabic original a description is given of it 
under the names of Aghlijoon, Aghalookhi, Ood> 
(Dr. Royle, in Cyc. Bib. Lit. s.v. “ Ahalim’’). Dr. 
Royle (/ lust. of’ Himmelayan Bctany, p. 171) men- 
tions three varieties of this wood as being obtained 
in the bazaars of Northern India. 

The Aquilaria secundaria of China has the char- 
acter of being the most highly scented. But it is 
a singular fact that this fragrancy does not exist in 
any of this family of trees when in a healthy and 
growing condition; it is only when the tree is dis- 
eased that it has this aromatic property. On this 
account the timber is often buried for a short time 
in the ground, which accelerates the decay, when 
the uffer or fragrant oil, is secreted. ‘The best 
aloe-wood is called culambac, and is the produce 
of Aguilaria agallochum, a native of Silhet, in 
Northern India. This is a magnificent tree, and 
grows to the height of 120 feet, being 12 feet in 
girth: “The bark of the trunk is smooth and ash- 





Aquilaria Agallochum. 


solored; that of the branches gray and lightly 


son, in common with the rest of the Lwphorhiacee. 
Persons have lost their sight from this juice getting 
into their eyes, whence the plant's generic name, 
Excecaria. It is difficult to account for the spe- 
cific name of this plant, for the agallochum is cer- 
tainly not the produce of it. 

It must be confessed, however, that, notwith- 
standing all that has been written to prove the 
identity of the Ahkdlim-trees with the aloes-icood of 
commerce, and notwithstanding the apparent con- 
nection of the Hebrew word with the Arabic Aghla- 
joon and the Greek Ayalluchon, the opinion is not 
clear of difficulties. In the first place the 
in Num. xxiv. 6, “as the A/dlim which Jeho- 
vah hath. planted, is an argument against the 
identification with the Aquelaria agullochum. The 
LXX. read oxnvaf (tents); and they are followed 
by the Vulg., the Syriac, the Arabic, and some 
other versions. If Ol/dlim (tents) is not the true 
reading —and the context is against it — then if 
Ahalim = Aq. agalluchum, we must suppose that 
Balaam is speaking of trees concerning which in 
their growing state he could have known nothing 
at all. Rosenmiiller (Schol. in V. T. ad Num. 
xxiv. 6) allows that this tree is not found in Ara- 
bia, but thinks that Balaam might have become 
acquainted with it from the merchants. Perhaps 
the prophet might have seen the wood. But the 
passage in Numbers manifestly implies that he had 
seen the Ahdlim growing, and that in all probabil- 
ity they were some kind of tree sufficiently known 
to the Israelites to onable them to understand the 
allusion in its full force. But if the Aldlim = the 
Agallochum, then much of the illustration would 
have been lost to the people who were the subject 
of the prophecy; for the Ag. ryallochum is found 
neither on the banks of the Euphrates, where Ba- 
laam lived, nor in Moab, where the blessing was 
enunciated. 

Michaelis (Supp. pp. 34, 35) believes the LXX. 
reading to be the correct one, though he sees no 
difficulty, but rather a beauty, in supposing that 
Balaam was drawing a similitude from a tree of for- 
eign growth. He confesses that the parallelism of 
the verse is more in favor of the free than the tent; 
but he objects that the lign-aloes should be men- 
tioned before the cedars, the parallelism requiring, 
he thinks, the inverse order. But this is hardly a 
valid objection; for what tree was held in greater 
estimation than the cedar? And even if Ahdlim 
= Ag. agall., yet the latter clause of the verse 
does no violence to the law of parallelism, for of the 
two trees the cedar “major est et augusttor.” 
Again, the passage in Ps. xlv. 8 would perhaps be 
more correctly translated thus: ‘‘ The myrrh, aloes, 
and cassia, perfuming all thy garments, brought 
from the ivory palaces of the Afinni, shall make 


striped with brown. The wood is white, and very | thee glad.’’¢ The Minni, or Mini, were inhab- 





@ Abdallah ibn Sina, a celebrated Arabian physi- 
san and natural philosopher, born a. p. 980. The 
Tews abbreviated the name into Abensina, whence the 
Ohristians call it Avicenna. 


937 E 
b pel. dydAAoxov, Aquilaria ovata, Spren- 
gel, Hist. Rei Herb. 1. p. 261 ff.; Avicenna, 1. ii. p. 182; 
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gz, id. (Freytag, Lez. s. v.) Oye; 


Lignum Alocs, Kam. Dj. Avic. Can. J. il. p. 281; conf. 
Sprengel, Hist. Ret Herd. t.i. p. 271 (Freytag, Lez. 
8. v.). 


¢ See Rosenmiiller’s note on this passage ( ScAvi. in 
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‘tants of spicy Arabia, and carried on a great trade 
in the exportation of spices and perfumes (Plin. xii. 
14, 16; Hochart, Phaley, ii. 22, 135. As the 
myrrh and csi are mentioned as coming from 
the Minni. and were doulyless natural productions 
of their country, the inference is that aloes, being 
named with them, was also a production of the 
saine country. 

The Scriptural use of the Hebrew word applies 
both to tie tree and to its produce; and although 
some weight must be allowed to the opinion which 
identifies the Addlim with the Agallochum, sup- 
ported as it is by the authority of so eminent a 
botanist as the late Dr. Royle, yet it must be con- 
ceded that the matter is by no means proved. 
Hiller (/ferophyt. i. 3834) derives the word from a 
root which sivnities ‘to shine," “to be splendid,”’ 
and believes the tree to be some species of cedar; 
probably, he says, the Cedrus magni, or Cedretite. 
What the C. mtynt may be, modern botanical sci- 
ence would be at a loss to conjecture, but it is quite 
possible that sume kind of odoriferous cedar may 
be the tree denoted by the term .thddim or Ahilith. 

W. H. 


ALOTH (772: Baaade; [Alex Maaa- 
wr:) Baloth), a place or district, forming with 
Asher the jurisdiction of the ninth of Solomon's 
commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 16). It is read by 
the LX.X. and later scholars as Bealoth, though the 


A. V. treats the J as a prefix. In the former 
case see BEALOTH. Josephus has rhy wept ’ 
why wapaAlay, ’"Apxh being the name which “fo 
elsewhere gives to Hedippa “(Achzib) on the sea- 
coast. in Asher. G. 


AL’PHA. the first letter of the Greek alphabet, 
as Omeza is the last. Its significance is plainly 
indicated in the context, “fam Alpha and Omega, 
the besinning and the end, the first and the last *' 
(Rev. xxii. 13; comp. i. 8, 11 [ree. text], xxi. 6), 
which may be compared with Is. xli. 4, xliv. 6, «I 
am the first and Iam the last, and beside me 
there is no (Giud."" So Prudentius (Cathemer. 
hymn. ix. 11) explains it: 
® Alpiia et O cognominatur : ipse fons et clauaula 
Omnium que sunt, fuerunt, queeque post futura sunt.” 
The expression “I am Alpha and Omega"’ is 
illustrated by the usage in Rabbinical writers of 
Aleph and Tan, the first and last letters of the He- 
brew alphabet. Schoettgen (Hor. Hebr. i. 1086) 
quotes trom Jilkut ltubeni, fol. 17, 4, * Adam 


transcressed the whole law from S to :J,"" that is, 
from the bezinning to the end. It is not neces- 
sary to inquire whether in the latter usage the 
meaning is so full as in the Revelation: that must 
be determined by separate considerations. As an 
illustration merely, the reference is valuable. Hoth 
(ireeks and Hebrews emploved the letters of the 
alphabet as numerals. In the early times of the 
Christian Chureh the letters A and 9 were com- 
bined with the cross or with the monogram of 
Christ (Maitland, Church in the Catacombs, pp. 
166-8). One of the oldest monuments on which 
this occurs is a marble tablet found in the cata- 
‘iomls at Melos, which belongs, if not to the first 
sentury, to the first half of the second. (Cross. ] 
W. A. W. 


— 


Vv. T. ad Ps. xiv. 9), and Lee's Hed. Ler. (s. v. 
) 
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® The declaration “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end,” taken in its most gencral 
sense, appears to represent God as the being from 
whom all things proceed and to whom they tend, 
— the creator and ruler of the universe, directing 
all events to the accomplishment of his purposes. 
In special reference to the subject of the Apocalypse, 
it gives assurance that he will carry on to its con- 
summation the work which he has bezun; “the 
kinyedoms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ’ (Kev. xi. 15). As 
Hengstenberg remarks (on Rev. i. 8), “in this dec- 
laration the Omega is to be regarded as emphatic. 
It is equivalent to saying, As [am the Alpha, so 
am [ also the Omega. The beyinning is surety 
for the end." See also Bengel's note. Comp. 2 
Esdr. vi. 6; Rom. xi. 36. Joseph. c. Apwn. ii. 
22, 6 Oeds . . . avrds éaurg wal wacw avrdp- 
Kns, apxh Kal doa Kal réAos wdyrwy. = Ant. 
viii, 11, § 2, apy} wal réAos trav amdvrwy. 
lato, De Legg. ww. 7, p. 715 e, 6 Oeds, Sowep Kal 
6 wadaids Adyos, apxny Te Kal TeAeuTHy Kal yeé- 
oa tay ardvrwy exw x. 7. A. Pradicatio Petni 
ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5, efs Oeds eoriv, bs 
apxhy wdvrwy eroingey, kal Tédous efouciay 
éxwy. For other examples and illustrations of 
this phraseology, see Lobeck's Aylwph. pp. 529- 
531. A. 


ALPHABET. [Writtne.] 
ALPH’US [or Alphe’us, A. V. 1611, and 


most eds.] (AAgatos: S07 [perh. exchange]), 
father of the lesser St. James the Apostle (Matt. 

. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13), and 
jada of that Mary (called in Mark xv. 40, 
mother of James the less and of Joses) who, with 
the mother of Jesus and others, was standing by 
the cross during the crucifixion (John xix. 25). 
[Manry.] In this latter place he is called Clopas 
(not, as in the A. V., Cleophas); a variation aris- 


ing from the double pronunciation of the letter 7: 
and found also in the LAX. rendering of Hebrew 


names. Winer compares ’Ayyasos from ‘2I7, 


"Eudd from s VO, pacéx from MID (2 Chr. 


xxx. 1), TaBéx from T1320 (Gen. xxii. 24), and 
says that although no reliable example appears in 


the LXX, of the hardening of TT at the bevinning 
of a word, yet such are found, as in KiAcxla from 


or. Whether the fact of this variety existing 


gives us a further right to identify Alpheus with 
the Cleopas of Luke xxiv. 18, can never be satisfac- 
torily determined. If, as commonly, the ellipsis in 
‘lovdSas "laxwBou in Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13, is to 
be filled up by inserting aSeAdds, then the apostle 
St. Jude was another son of Alphreus. And it 
Mark ii. 14, Levi (or Matthew) is also said to have 
been the son of Alpheus. Nor can any satisfac- 
tory reason be given why we should suppose this to 
have been a different person, as is usually done. 
lor further particulars, see JAMES THE Less, and 
BRETHREN OF JESUS. HI. A. 

* The Alphwus who was the father of Levi or 
Matthew (Mark ii. 14), and the Alphazus who was 
the father of James the Less (Matt. x. 3), in all 
probability, were different persons. In the lists 


' @ Tt does so inl K iv. 16, but not ic Josh. xv. 
| 24. 


H. 
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of the apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 
15; Acts i. 13), those of them known to be related 
to each other are usually mentioned in pairs, whereas 
Matthew (or Levi) and James the younger are 
never placed thus together. Alpheus was a com- 
mon name among the Jews (see Lightfoot on Acts 
i. 13), and need not be appropriated to one person. 
Fritzsche, Winer, De Wette, Olshausen, Meyer, 
Lange, and most of the leading critics, recognize 
two men of this name in the Gospels. Bleek re- 
marks (Synopt. Keangelien, i. 386) that it is only 
on the supposition that Levi and Matthew were ditf- 
ferent persons, and that Levi was a disciple only and 
not an apostle, that he could be the son of the Al- 
pb.eus who was the father of the younger James. 
H. 
ALTANE'’US (‘AdAravaios; [Vat. Marra 
vatos;} Alex. AArayvasos: Cartancus). The 
same as MATTENAI (Izr. x. 33), one of the sons of 
Hashum (1 Isdr. ix. 33). W.A. W. 


ALTAR (Mate: Ouoiagrhpiov, Bwuds: al 
(are). (A. ) The first altar of which we have any 
account is that built by Noah when he left the ark 
(Gen. viii. 20). The Targumists indeed assert 
that Adam built an altar after he was driven out 
of the garden of Iden, and that on this Cain and 
Abel, and afterwards Noah and Abraham, offered 
sacrifice (lseudo-Jonath. Gen. viii. 20, xxii. 9). 
According to the tradition the First Man was made 
upon an altar which God himself had prepared for 
the purpose, and on the site of this altar were 
reared both those of the Patriarchs and that in the 
‘Temple of Solumon. This tradition, if no other 
way valuable, at least shows the great importance 
which the Jews attached to the altar as the central 
point of their religious worship (Bahr, Synedbol. ii. 
35). 

In the early times altars were usually built in 
certain spots hallowed by religious associations, 
e. q. where God appeared (Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 18, 
xxvi. 25, xxxv. 1). Gencrally of course they were 
erected for the offering of sacrifice; but in some in- 
stances they appear to have been only memorial. 
Such was the altar built by Moses and called Jcho- 
vah Nissi, as a sign that the Lord would have war 
with Amalek from generation to generation (Ex. 
xvii. 15, 16). Such too was the altar which was 
built. by the Reubenites, Gadites, and half-tribe of 
Manasseh, “in the borders of Jordan,"’ and whieh 
was erected ‘not for burnt-offering nor-for sacri- 
fice,” but that it might be “a witness’ between 
them and the rest of the tribes (Josh. xxii. 10-29). 
Altars were most probably originally made of earth. 
‘The Law of Moses allowed them to be made either 
of earth or unhewn stones (Itx. xx. 26): any iron 
tool would have profaned the altar — but this could 
only refer to the body of the altar and that part on 
which the victim was laid, as directions were given 
to make a casing of shittim-wood overlaid with 
brass for the altar of burnt-otfering. (See below). 

In later times they were frequently built on high 
places, especially in idolatrous worship (Deut. xii. 
2; for the pagan notiuns on this subject, see Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 57). The altars so erected were them- 


selves sometimes called “high places ”’ (3, 
2 K. xxiii. 8; 2 Chr. xiv. 3, &e.). By the Law of 
Moses all altars were forbidden except those first 
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in the Tabernacle and afterwards in the Temple 
(Ley. xvii. 8,9; Deut. xii. 13, &c.). This prohi- 
bition, however, was not strictly observed, at least 
till after the building of the Temple. even by pious 
Israelites. Thus Gideon built an altar (Judg. vi. 
24). So likewise did Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10), 
David (2 Sam. xxiv. 25), and Solomon (1 K. iii. 
4). 

The sanctity attaching to the altar led to its be- 
ing regarded as a place of refuge or asylum (Ex. 
xxi. 14; 1 K. i. 50). 

(B.) The Law of Moses directed that two altars 
should be made, the one the Altar of Burnt ofter- 
ing (called also the Altar xa?’ eLoxhy, see Haver- 
nick in Ez. xliii. 13 ff.) and the other the Altar of 
Incense. 


I. The Altar of Burnt-offering (7 ETD 


TTADTH), called in Mal. i. 7,12, “the table of 


the Lord,’’ perhaps also in Fz. xliv. 16. This dif- 
fered in construction at different times. (1.) In 
the Tabernacle (Ix. xxvii. 1 ff, xxxviii. 1 ff.) it 
was comparatively small and portable. In shape it 
was square. It was five cubits in leneth, the same 
in breadth, and three cubits high. It was made 
of planks of shittim (or acacia) wood overlaid with 
brass. (Josephus says gold instead of brass, Ant. 


iii. 6,§8.) The interior was hollow (“FO =AZ3, 
Ex. xxvii. 8). But as nothing is said about a cov- 
ering to the altar on which the victims might be 
placed, Jarchi is probably correct in supposing that 
whenever the tabernacle for a time became station- 
ary, the hollow case of the altar was filled up with 
earth. In support of this view he refers to I'x. xx. 
24, where the command is given, “ make me an 
altar of earth,’ &., and observes: “ Altare terreum 
est hoc ipsum wneum altare cujus concavum terra 
implebatur, cum castra metarentur.”’ 

At the four corners were four projections called 
horns, made, like the altar itself, of shittim-wood 
overlaid with brass. It is not quite certain how 


the words in Ex. xxvii. 2, 1° haPiain Pear D. 1% ‘ Q, 


should be explained. According to Mendelssohn 
they mean that these horns were of one piece with 
the altar. So also Knobel (Comm. in loc.). And 
this is probably right. By others they are under- 
stood to describe only the projection of the horns 
from the altar. These probably projected upwards ; 
and to them the victim was bound when about to 
be sacrificed (Ps. exviii. 27). On the occasion of 
the consecration of the priests (Ix. xxix. 12) and 
the offering of the sin-offering (Lev. iv. 7 ff.) the 
hlood of the victim was sprinkled on the horns of 


the altar. (See the symbolism explained by Baum- 
garten, Commentar zum = Pentateuch, ii. 63.) 


Round the altar midway between the top and hot- 
tom (or, as others suppose, at the top) ran a pro- 
jecting ledge (a>7= te, A. V. “Compass*’) on 
which perhaps the priests stood when they officiated. 
To the outer edge of this, again, a grating or net- 
wer nes mpyry 255) 


was affixed, and reached to the kottom of the altar, 
which thus presented the appearance of being larvwer 
below than above. Others have supposed this 
grating to adhere doy to the beams oo which 


work of brass (.~ 





@ Knobel (in loc.) is of opinion that the object of 
the net-work was to protect the altar from being in- 
jured by tho fect and knces of the officiating pricsts, 


The So" , he thinks, was merely an ornament by 


way of finish at the top of this. 
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che altar was composed, or even to have been sub | broken ascent. But the biblical account 1s a0 brief 


stituted for them half-way up from the bottom. 

At any rate there can be little doubt that the 
grating was perpendicular, not horizontal as Jona- 
than supposes (Targum on Ex. xxvii. 5). Accord- 
ing to him it was intended to catch portions of the 
sacrifice or coals which fell from the altar, and 
which might thus be easily replaced. But it seems 
improbable that a net work or grating should have 
been constructed for such a purpose (ct. Joseph. 
Ant. iii. 6, § 8). At the four corners of the net- 
work were four brazen rings into which were in- 
served the staves by which the altar was carried. 
These staves were of the same materials as the altar 
itself. As the priests were forbidden to ascend the 
altar by steps (Ex. xx. 26), it has been conjectured 
that a slope of earth led gradually up to the 
22", or ledge from which they officiated. This 
mnst have been either on the north or south side; 
for on the east was “ the place of the ashes’ (Lev. 
i. 16), and on the west at no great distance stood 
the laver of brass. According to the Jewish tra- 
dition it was on the south side. The place of the 
altar was at ‘the door of the tabernacle of the tent 
of the congregation’? (Ex. xl. 29). The various 
utensils for the service of the altar (Ex. xxvii. 3) 


: (a) Mrs ~, pins to clear away the fat 


pea and ashes with: elsewhere the word is 
used of the pots in which the flesh of the sacrifices 
was put to seethe (cf. Zech. xiv. 20, 21, and 2 Chr. 


xxxv. 13, with 1 Sam. ii. 14). (6) OYD, shovels, 
Vulg. Sorcipes, Gesen. pale cineri removendo. 


(c) MIN, basons, LXX. guadal, vessels in 
which the blood of the victims was received, and 


from which it was sprinkled (r. PY). (a) 


Mat", fleah-hooks, LXX. xped-ypai, by means 
of which the flesh was removed from the caldron or 
pot. (See 1 Sam. ii. 13, 14, where they are de- 
scribed as having three prongs.) (e) ©). WT, 
Rre-pns, or perhaps censers. These might elthes 
be used for taking coals from the fire on the altar 
(Lev. xvi. 12), or for burning incense (Num. xvi. 
6,7). There is no reason to give the word a dif- 
ferent meaning in Ex. xxv. 38, where our version, 
following the Vulzate, translates it ‘ snuff-dishes.”’ 
All these utensils were of brass. 

(2.) In Solomon's Temple the altar was consider- 
ably larger in its dimensions, as might have been 
expected from the much greater size of the building 
in which it was placed. Like the former it was 
square; but the length and breadth were now 
twenty cubits, and the height ten (2 Chr. iv. 1). 
It differed, too, in the material of which it was 
made, being entirely of brass (1 K. viii. 64; 2 
Chr. vii. 7). It had no grating; and instead of a 
single gradual slope, the ascent to it was probably 
made by three successive platforms, to each of which 
it has been supposed that steps led (Surenhus. 
Mishna, vol. ii. p. 261, as in the figure annexed). 
Against this may be urged the fact that the Law 
of Moses positively forbade the use of steps (Ex. xx. 
28) and the assertion of Josephus that in Herod's 


‘emple the ascent was by an inclined plane. On| 


the other hand steps are introduced in the ideal, or | 
symbolical, temple of Ezekiel (xliii. 17), and the 
jrohibition in Ex. xx. has been interpreted as ap- 
plying to a continuous flight of stairs and not to a 


that we are necessarily unable to determine the 








Altar of Burnt Offering, from Surenhbusius's Mishna, 


Asa, we read, renewed (wT) this 


question. : 
altar (2 Chr. xv. 8). This may either mean that 
he repured it, or more probably perhaps that he 
reconsecrated it, after it had been polluted by idol- 
worship (dvexafyioe, LXAX.). Subsequently Ahaz 
had it removed from its place to the north side of 
the new altar which Urijah the priest had made in 
accordance with his direction (2 K. xvi. 14). 
It was ‘cleansed"’ by command of Hezekiab 


(AJIT, 2 Chr. xxix. 18), and Mansasseh, after 
renouncing his idolatry, either repaired (Chetib, 
7>°)) or rebuilt it (Keri, 73%1). It may finally 
have been broken up and the brass carried to Baby- 
lon, but this is not mentioned (Jer. lii. 17 ff.). 
According to the Rabbinical tradition, this altar 
stood on the very spot on which man was originally 
created. 

(3.) The Altar of Burnt-offering in the second 
(Zerubbabel's) temple. Of this no description ia 
given in the Bible. We are only told (Ezz. iii. 2) 
that it was built before the foundations of the ‘'em- 
ple were laid. According to Josephus (Ans. xi. 4, 
§ 1) it was placed on the same spot on which that 
of Solomon had originally stood. It was con- 
structed, as we may infer from 1 Macc. iv. 47, of 


unhewn stones (Al@ous édAoKAfpous). Antiochus 
Epiphanes desecrated it (Suoddunces BdéAvypa 
epnudcews éwl +d Buciaarhpioy, 1 i. 54) 


and according to Josephus (Ant. xii. 5, § 4) re- 
moved it altogether. In the restoration by Judas 
Maccabseus a new altar was built of unhewn stone 
in conformity with the Mosaic Law (1 Mace. iv. 
47 


(4.) The altar erected by Herod which is thus 
described by Josephus (B. J. v. 5, § 6): “In front 
of the Temple stvod the altar, 15 cubits in height, 
and in breadth and length of equal dimensions, viz. 
50 cubits: it was built foursquare, with horn-like 
corners projecting from it; and on the south side a 
gentle acclivity led up to it. Moreover it was made 
without any iron tool, neither did iron ever touch 
it at any time.”’ Rufin. has 40 cubits square in- 
stead of 50. The dimensions given in the Mishna 
are different. It is there said (Widdoth,.3, 1) that 
j the altar was at the base 32 cubits square; at the 
| height of a cubit from the ground 30 cubits equare; 


‘at 5 cubits higher (where was the circuit, S322) 
it was reduced to 28 cubits square, and ‘ab the 
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horns still further to 26. A space of a cubit each 
way was here allowed for the officiating priests to 
walk, so that 24 cubits square were left for the fire 


wm the altar (MPD). This description is 
not very clear. But the Rabbinical and other in- 
terpreters consider the altar from the SISSD 


upwards to have been 28 cubits square, allowing at 
the top, however, a cubit each way fcr the horns, 
and another cubit for the passage of the priests. 
Uthers, however (as L’Empereur tr dc.), suppose 
the ledge on which the priests walked to have been 
2 cubits lower than the surface of the altar on 
which the fire was placed. 

The Mishna further states, in accordance with 
Josephus (see above), and with reference to the law 
already mentioned (Ix. xx. 25), that the stones of 
which the altar was made were unhewn; and that 
twice in the year, viz. at the Feast of the Passover 
and the Feast of Tabernacles they were whitewashed 


afresh. The way up (waz) was on the south 


side, 32 cubits long and 16 broad, constructed also 
of unhewn stones. In connection with the horn on 
the south-west was a pipe intended to receive the 
blood of the victims which was sprinkled on the 
left side of the altar: the blood was afterwards car- 
ried by means of a subterranean passage into the 
brook Kidron. Under the altar was a cavity into 
which the drink-offerings passed. It was covered 
over with a slab of marble, and emptied from time 
to time. On the north side of the altar were a 
number of brazen rings, to secure the animals 
which were brought for sacrifice. Lastly, round 


the middle of the altar ran a scarlet thread (OV 
NTD°D “t) to mark where the blood was to be 
sprinkled, whether above or below it. 


According to Lev. vi. 12, 13, a perpetual fire was 
to be kept burning on the altar. ‘This, as Bahr 
(Symbol, ii. 350) remarks, was the symlol and to- 
ken of the perpetual worship of Jehovah. For in- 
asmuch as the whole religion of Israel was concen- 
trated in the sacrifices which were offered, the ex- 
tinguishing of the fire would have looked like the 
extinguishing of the religion itself. It was there- 
fure, as he observes, essentially different from the 
perpetual fire of the Persians (Curt. iii. 3; Amm. 
Marc. xxiii. 6; Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. viii. 148), or 
the fire of Vesta to which it has been compared. 
These were not sacrificial fires at all, but were sym- 
bols of the Deity, or were connected with the belief 
which regarded fire as one of the primal clements 
of the workl. This fire, according to the Jews, 
was the same as that which came down from 
heaven (%%> ovpayowerés) ‘and consumed upon 
the altar the burnt-offering and the fat" (Lev. ix. 
24). It couched upon the altar, they say, like a 
lion; it was bright as the sun; the flame thereof 
was solid and pure; it consumed things’ wet and 
dry wlike; and finally, it emitted no sn:oke. This 
was one of the five things existing in the first tem- 
ple which tradition declares to have been wanting 
in the second (7 ract. Joma, c. i. sub fin. fol. 21, 
rol. b.). The fire which consumed the sacrifices 
was kindled from this: and besides these there was 
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rally “eye, Ex. xxx. 1; dvocarrhpioy Oupr 
duuros, LXX.), called also the golden altar 
(AIT PTD, Ex. xxxix. 38; Num. iv. 11) to 
distinguish it from the Altar of Burnt-offering, 
which was called the brazen altar (Ex. xxxviii. 30). 
Probably this is meant by the “altar of wood " 
spoken of Ezek. xli. 22, which is further described 
as the “table that is before the Lord,” precisely 
the expression used of the altar of incense. (See 
Delitzsch, Brief an die Hebr. p. 678.) The name 
TID, “altar,” was not strictly apprupriate, as 
no sacrifices were ofiered upon it; but once in the 
year on the great day of atonement, the high-priest 
sprinkled upon the horns of it the blood of the sin- 
offering (Ex. xxx. 10). 

(a.) That in the Tabernacle was made of acacia- 
wood, overlaid with pure gold. In shape it was 
square, being a cubit in length and breadth, and 2 
cubits in height. Like the Altar of Burnt-offering 
it had horns at the four corners, which were of one 
piece with the rest of the altar. So Rabb. Levi 
ben Gerson: “ Discimus inde quod non conveniat 
facere cornua separatim, et altari deinde apponere, 
sed quod cornua debeant esse ex corpore altaris.”’ 
(Comment. in Leg. fol. 109, col. 4). 


It had also a dup or roof (22 > doxdpa, LXX.), 
on which the incense was laid and lighted. Many, 
following the interpretation of the Vulgate cratic- 
ulam ¢jus, have supposed a kind of grating to be 
meant; but for this there is no authority. Round 


the altar was a border or wreath (TT: orperrhy 
orepdyny xpucjv, LXX.). Josephus says: exjp 
écxdpa xpvcda imepavectaica, Exovca nara 
yovlay éxdorny orépavoy (Ant. iit. 6,§ 8). “ Erat 
itaque cinctorium, ex solido conflatum auro, quod 
tecto ita adherebat, ut in extremitate illud cingeret, 
et prohiberet, ne quid facile ab altari in terram de 
volveretur."’ (Carpzov. Appar. Hist. Crit. Arnot. 
p. 273.) Below this were two golden rings which 
were to be ‘for places for the staves to bear it 
withal.”” The staves were of acacia-wood overlaid 
with gold. Its appearance may be illustrated by 
the following figure: — 





Supposed form of the Altar of Incense. 


the fire from which the coals were taken to burn | 


Incense 1 Ce . ° * { 
Annot ne oe ) — ieee | This altar stood in the Holy Place, “ before the 


; ‘vail that is by the ark of the testimony’ (Ex. xxx 
II. The Altar of Incense (YO Marr and 6, x1.5). Philo too speaks of it as {ow Tod wpord- 
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cov Karawerdoparos, and as standing between the 
eandlestick and the table of shew bread. In ap- 
parent contradiction to this, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews enumerates it among the 
objects which were within the second vail (uera 7d 
SevTepow xararéracua), }. €. in the Holy of Holies. 
It is true that by @uyiarhpioy in this passage muy 
be meant “a censer,’’ in accordance with the usage 
of the LXX., but it is better understood of the 
Altar of Incense which by Philo and other Hel- 
lenists is called O@uutarhproy. It is remarkable also 
that in 1 K. vi. 21, 22, this same altar is said to 
belong to “the oracle (78.2779 WS Taz) 
or most Holy Place. This may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the great typical and svmbolical 
importance attached to this altar, so that it might 
be considered to belung to the B8eurépa oxnrh. 
(See Bleek on Heb. ix. 4, and Delitzsch on dc.) 
(6.) The Altar in Solomon’s Temple was similar 
(1 K. vii. 48; 1 Chr. xxviii. 18), but was made 
of cedar overlaid with gold. The altar mentioned 
in Is. vi. 6, is clearly the Altar of Incense, not the 
Altar of Burnt-offering. From this passage it 


would seem that heated stones (“E°*) were laid 
upon the altar, by means of which the incense was 
kindled. Althouzh it is the heavenly altar which 
is there described, we may presume that the earthly 
corresponded to it. 

(c.) The Altar of Incense is mentioned as having 
been removed from the Temple of Zerubbabel by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. i. 21). Judas 
Maccabzus restored it, together with the holy 
vessels, &c. (1 Mace. iv. 49). On the arch of Titus 
no Altar of Incense appears. But that it existed 
in the last Temple, and was richly overlaid, we learn 
from the Mishna (Chavigqa, iii. 8). From the cir- 
cumstance that the sweet incense was burnt upon 
it every day, morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), 
as well as that the blood of atonement was sprinkled 
upon it (v. 10), this altar had a special importance 
attached to it. It is the only altar which appears 
in the Heavenly Temple (Is. vi. 6; Rev. viii. 3, 
4) 


(C.) Other Altars. (1.) Altars of brick. There 
seems to be an allusion to such in Is. lxv. 3. The 
as nbs 


— a < 
ary 


words are : ip E1222, “offering in- 





1.2. Egyptian, from bas-reliefs. (Rosellin{.) 

8 Assyrian, found at Khorrabad. (Layard.) 

4 Babylonian, Brblioth'que Nationale. (Layard.) 
5. Assyrian, from Khorsabad. (Layard.) 


tense on the bricks,” generally explained as referring 


'o altars made of this material, and probably sit ,wo the heathen. 
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{uated in the “gardens"’ mentioned just before 


Rosenmiiller sugyests, however, that the allusion is 
to some Babylonish custom of burning incense on 
bricks covered over with magic formule or cunei- 
form inscriptions. ‘This is also the view of Gesen- 


(ius and Maurer. 


(2.) An Altar to an Unknown God (Ayvdorg 
@eg, Acts xvii. 23). What altar this was has been 
the subject of much discussion. St. Paul merely 
mentions in his speech on the Areopagus that he 
had himself seen such an altarin Athens. His as 
sertion, as it happens, is confirmed by other writers, 
Pausanias says (1. § 4), évravéa nal Bwuol Cewy 
Te ovoualouevwy ayvworwy Kal npwwy Kal wal- 
Swy Twy Oncews Kal GarAfpov. And Philostratus 
(Vit. Ayollon. vi. 3), cwppovérrepoy 7d wepl 
ravtwy Oewy eb A€yew, kal TavTa ’AOHynaW, 
ov kal ayvworwy Saindvwy Bwpoi tdpyvrat. This 
as Winer observes, need not be interpreted as if 
the several altars were dedicated to a number of 
ayvworot Geol, but rather that each altar had the 
inscription "Ayraory O«s, It is not at all prob- 
able that such inscription referred to the God 
of the Jews, as One whose Name it was unlawful 
to utter (as Wolf and others have supposed). As 
to the orivin of these altars, Eichhorn suegests that 
they may have been built before the art of writing 
was known (Bwyol avdyupos), and subsequently 
inscribed ayv. Oea. Neander’s view, however, is 
ptubably more correct. Le quotes Diog. Laertius, 
who, in his Life of Epimenides, says that in the 
tine of a plague, when they knew not what God to 
propitiate in order to avert it, he caused black and 
white sheep to be let loose from the Arevpacus, 
and wherever they lay down to be offered to the 
respective divinities (ra mpoofxovr: Oep). “Ober, 
adds Diogenes, &71 nal viv éoriv evpery Kata Tobs 
Shuovs twyv’ AO. Bwmovs aywyvpous. On which 
Neander remarks that on this or similar occasions 
altars might be dedicated to an Unknown God, 
since they knew not what God was offended and 
required to be propitiated. J.J.S. P. 

* If the import of the inscription on the Athen- 
ian altar (ayvoiore Ges) was simply that the wor- 
shippers knew not any longer to what particular 
heathen god the altars were originally dedicated, it 
is not easy to see what proper point of connection 
the apostle could have found for his remark (Acts 
xvii. 23) with such a relic of sheer idolatry. In 
that case their ignorance related merely to the 
identity of the god whom they should conciliate, 
and implied no recognition of any power addition 
to that of their heathen deities. A more satisfac- 
tory view would seem to be that these altars had 
their origin in the feeling of uncertainty, which was 
inherent after all in the minds of the heathen, 
whether their acknowledgment of the superior powers 
was sufliciently full and comprehensive; in their 
distinct consciousness of the limitation and imper 
fection of their religious views, and their consequent 
desire to avoid the anger of any still unacknowl- 
edged god who mivht be unknown to them. Thiat 
no deity might punish them for neglecting his wor 
ship, or remain uninvoked in asking for blessings, 
they not only erected altars to all the gods named 
or known among them, but distrustful still lest 
they might not comprehend fully the extent of their 
subjection and dependence, they erected them also to 
any other god or power that might exist, although 
as yet unrevealed to them. It is not to Le objected 
that this explanation ascribes too much discernment 
(See Psalm xix. 1-4, and Rom. 


78 AL-TASCHITH 


- 18-21.) Not to insist on other proofs furnished 
by confession of the heathen themselves, such ex- 
pressions as the comprehensive address, — Al o de- 
orum quicquid in celu reytt (Horat. pod. v. 1); 
the oft-used formula in the prayers of the Greeks 
and Romans, Si deo, si dee; aud the superstitious 
dread, which they manifested in 80 many ways, of 
omitting any deity in their invocations, prove the 
existence of the feeling to which reference has been 
made. Jor ample proof of this more enlightened 
consciousness among the heathen, see especially 
Pfanner, Systema Theologiea Gentilis Purtoris (Cap. 
ii. and viii.). Out of this feeling, therefore, these 
altars may have sprung, because the supposition is 
so entirely consistent with the genius of polvtheistic 
heathenism; because the many-sided relisiousness 
of the Athenians would be so apt to exhibit itself 
in some such demonstration; and especially be- 
cause ]’aul could then appeal with so much effect 
to such an avowal of the insufficiency of heathen- 
_ism, and to such a testimony so borne, indirect, 
yet significant, to the existence of the one true 
God. Under these circumstances an allusion to 
one of these altars by the apostle would be equiv- 
alent to his saying to the Athenians thus: — “ You 
are correct in acknowledving a divine existence be- 
yond any which the ordinary rites of your worship 
recognize; there is such an existence. You are 
correct in confessing that this Being is unknown to 
you; you have no just conceptions of his nature 
and perfections..’ He could add then with truth, 
‘Ov otv . . . . KatayyéAAw wmv, Whom, there- 
Sore, not knowing (where d&yvoovrvres points back 
evidently to ayvworw), ye worship, this one I an- 
nounce to you. 

The modern Greeks point out some niches in the 
rocks at Phaleron as remains of the sanctuary and 
altur of the Unknown Giod"’; but these, though 
ancient, cannot be shown to have any claim to this 
distinction. It may be added that if the so-called 
Bjua at Athens, which is in sight from the Are- 
opayus, be in fact not the famous platform from 
which the orators spoke, but a Bwyds, an altar of 
sacrifice, as many archeologists now maintain,® it 
then was unquestionably one of the objects of re- 
ligious veneration (ra geBaouara) Which Paul so 
carefully scrutinized (avadewpa@v) as he wandered 
through the city. Hl. 


AL-TAS'CHITH (Tm OS, Al Tash- 
cheth), found in the introductory verse to the four 
following Psalms: — lvii., lviii., lix., xxv. Liter- 
ally rendered, the import of the words is “ destroy 
not’’; and hence some Jewish commentators, in- 


cluding Rashi (ws) and Kimchi G77): have 
regarded IIA ON as a compendium of the 


arcument treated in the above-mentioned Psalms. 
Modern expositors, however, have generally adopted 
the view of Aben-Fzra (Comment, on Psalm lvii.), 
acreeably to which “ Al Tashcheth’’ is the begin- 
ning of some song or poem to the tune of which 
those psalms were to be chanted. D. W. M. 


@ *The question is argued with that result by E. 
JSurtius in his Aftische Studien (Gottingen, 1862). He 
bad excavations made, under his personal supervision, 
around the “bema of the Pnyx,” as it has been 
thought to be, and concludes that it must have been 
not the bema “but an altar sacred to Jupiter, and, as 
indicated by the style of the work, dating from the 
earliest Athenian antiquity.” 


It would be premature | that opinion. 


AMALEKITES 


A/LUSH (C358 [perh. wild place, Fiirst: 


or turba hominum, Ges.], Sam. wry : Arrots; 
[Vat. ArAeu:] Alus), one of the stations of the Is- 
raclites on their journey to Sinai, the last before 
Rephidim (Num. xxxiii. 13, 14). No trace of it 
has yet been found. In the Seder Olam (Kitto, 
Cyc. 8. v.) it is stated to have been 8 miles from 
Rephidim. (i. 


AL/VAH (AMY [wickedness, Hos. x. 9]: 
TwAd: Alva), a duke of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40), 


written Aliah (“YOY (Rom. Twaadd; Vat. Alex. 
T'wAa; Comp. Ald. ’AAovd:)}) in 1 Chr. i. 51. 

* The “duke’’ in this and other passages is 
from the Vulg. “dux''; in the Sept. y-yeudy. Al- 
vah is the namie of a place as well as of a chief, like 
the other associated names in the above passage. 
See Tuch, Ueber die Genesis, p. 492. H. 


AL’VAN (j172 [tall, thick, Ges.]: Poadu: 
[Alex. PwAwy:} Alvan), a Horite, son of Shohal 
(Gen. xxxvi. 23), written Alian (ey [AAwy; 
Vat. SwArAaus Alex. IwAay; Comp. ’AAovay: 
Alian}) in 1 Chr. i. 40. 

A™MAD (13°29 [perh. post, stution]: "Auf: 
(Ald. Alex. "Aud3: Comp. 'Apad3:] Amand), an 
unknown place in Asher between Alammelech and 
Misheal (Josh. xix. 26 only).® 

AMADA’THA 1 (Fsth. xvi. 10, 17); and 


AMADA’THUS (Esth. xii. 6). [Hamrp- 
ATHA.] 


AMAL (9%) [labor, sorrow]: Anda; 
[Vat. M. Ayaa, HI. AuaAa:] Am), name of a 
man (1 Chr. vii. 35) [who is unknown except as 
one of the descendants of Ashur, the son of Jacob, 
and as one of the heads of his tribe.] 


AM’ALEK (T"%Y: ‘Apaartn: Amalech, 
[Amalec]), son of Eliphaz by his concubine Tim- 
nah, grandson of Fsau, and one of the chieftains 
(* dukes *’ A. V.) of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 12, 16; 1 
Chr. i. 36). His mother came of the Horite race, 
whose territory the descendants of Isau had seized ; 
and, although Amalek himself is represented as of 
equal rank with the other sons of I:liphaz, vet his 
posterity appear to have shared the fate of the Horite 
population, a “reranant"’ only being mentored ag 
existing in Edom in the time of Hezekiah, when 
they were dispersed by a band of the trike of 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 43). W. L. B. 


AM’ALEKITES (DYPUEY : "Ayaanxiras: 
[Vat. -wer-:] Amalecite), a nomadic tribe, which 
occupied the peninsula of Sinai and the wilderness 
intervening between the southern hill-ranges of Dal- 
estine and the border of Egypt (Num. xiii, 29; 1 
Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8). Arabian historians represent 
them as orivinally dwelling on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, whence they were pressed westward by 
the growth of the Assyrian empire, and spread over 
a portion of Arabia at a period antecedent to its 








to adopt this conclusion at present. Such Greek ar- 
cheeologists at Athens as Rangabes and such Hellenists 
as Finlay (as the writer has learned by corresponicnoce) 
still adhere to the old opinion. H 

b * Knobel (Josua, p. 463) thinks that Haz/sa. the 
claimant for so many biblical places (see ACHsHAPh;} 
may be the present site. Keil (Josue vp. 145) refutes 
bh. 


AMAM 


secupation by the descendants of Joktan. This 
account of their origin harmonizes with Gen. xiv. 7, 
where the ‘country ’’ (** princes "’ according to the 
reading adopted by the LXX.) of the Amalekites 
is mentioned several generations before the birth 
of the I'slomite Amalek: it throws light on the 
traces of a permanent occupation of central Pales- 
tine in their passage westward, as indicated by the 
names Amalek and Mount of the Amalekites (Judy. 
v. 14, xii. 15): and it accounts for the silence of 
Scripture as to any relationship between the Am- 
alekites on the one hand, and the Edomites or the 
Israelites on the other. ‘hat a mixture of the two 
former races occurred at a later period, would in 
this case be the only inference from Gen. xxxvi. 
16, thouch many writers have considered that pas- 
sage to refer to the orivin of the whole nation, ex- 
plaining Gen. xiv. 7 as a case of prolepsis, The 
physical character of the district which the Amal- 
ekites occupied [ARABIA], necessitated a nomadic 
life, which they adopted to its fullest extent, taking 
their fumilies with them, even on their military 
expeditions (Judg. vi. 5). Their wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Mention is made of a “town” 
(1 Sam. xv. 5), and Josephus gives an exaygerated 
account of the capture of several towns by Saul 
(Art. vi. 7, § 2); but the towns could have been 
little more than stations or nomadic ’* enclosures. 
The kings or chieftains were perhaps distinguished 
by the hereditary title Ayag (Num. xxiv. 7; 1 
Sam. xv. 8). Two important routes led through 
the Amalekite district, namely, from Palestine to 
Egypt by the /sthmus of Sucz, and to southern 
Asia and Africa by the Elanitic arm of the Red 
Sea. It has been conjectured that the expedition 
of the four kings (Gen. xiv.) had for its object the 
opening of the latter route; and it is in connection 
with the furmer that the Amalekites first came in 
contact with the Israelites, whose progress they at- 
tempted to stop, adopting a qguerillt style of war- 
fare (Deut. xxv. 18), but were signally defeated at 
Rereuipim (hx. xvii.) In union with the Ca- 
naanites they avain attacked the Israelites on the 
borders of Palestine, and defeated them near Hor- 
mah (Num. xiv. 45). Thenceforward we hear of 
them only as a secondary power, at one time in 
leacue with the Moabites (Judy. iii. 13), when they 
were deteated by Ehud near Jericho; at another 
time in league with the Midianites (Judy. vi. 3) 
when they penetrated into the plain of Esdraelon, 
and were defeated by Gideon. Saul undertook an 
expedition aguinst them, overrunning their whole 
district * from Havilah to Shur,"’ and inflicting an 
immense loss upon them (1 Sam. xv.) ‘Their 
power was thenceforth broken, and they degenerated 
into a horde of baniitti, whose style of warfare 


is well expressed in the Hebrew term “TV 


(Gesen. Lex.) frequently applied to them in the]; 
description of their contests with David in the 
neighborhood of Ziklag, when their destruction 
was completed (1 Sam. xxvii., xxx.; comp. Num. 
xxiv. 2). W. L. B. 


A™MAM (2°28 [gathering-place)]: S4v; (Ald. 
Comp. *Audu:] Ania, a city in the south of 
Judah, named with Shema and Moladah (e/ Afilh) 
in Josh. xv. 28 only. In the Alex. LXX. the name 
is joined to the preceding — d@gwpaydu. Nothing 
is known of it. G. 


AMMAN (‘Audy; [in Tobit, Vat. ASau; Sin. 


AMARIAH 19 


Nada8:| Aman, Haman (Tob. xiv. 10; Eath. 
x. 7, xii. 6, xiii. 3, 12, a.v. 17, xvi. 10, 17). 


AM’ANA (71328 [perennial]), apparently 
a mountain in or near Lebanon, — “ from the head 
ef Amana” (Cant. iv. 8). It is commonly assumed 
that this is the mountain in which the river Abana 
(2 K. v. 12; Keri, Targum Jonathan, and margin 
of A. V. “ Amana"’) has its source, but in the 
absence of further research in the Lebanon this is 
tnere assumption. The LXX. translate amd apyns 
MigTEwS. G. 

* If Amana and Abana be the saine (ABANA), 
and consequently the name of a river, the moun- 
tain so called, a3 the etymology shows (see above). 
must have taken its name from the stream; and 
further, if this river be the Barada, which has its 
sources in a part of Anti-Lebanon near Hermon, 
that part of Anti-Lebanon near Hermon must be 
the part that was anciently called Amana. See 
Bibl. Sacra, vi. 871; and Mandb. for Syria, ii. 
558. There is no proof that Amana still exists as 
the n me of any part of this range.2 If, as above 
suzcested, the name of the mountain was derived 
froin the river, and not the reverse, it is less sur- 
prising that the name of the region should fade 
away as in the lapse of tinue Amana, the river-name. 
yave place to Burada. H. 


AMARI’AH (79728 and ATS : "Ap 
apia and [ Alex. ] ‘Apaplas: Amarias ; “whom God 
promised, Sim., Gesen., 4. g. @edppagros). 
Father of Ahitub, according to 1 Chr. vi. 7, 52, 
and son of Meraioth, in the line of the high-priests. 
In Josephus's Hist. (dad. viii. 1, § 3) he is trans- 
furmed into "Apopaios. 

2. The high-priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xix. 11). He was the son of Azariah, and 
the fifth high-priest who succeeded Zadok (1 Chr. 
vi. 11). Nothing is known of him beyond his 
name, but from the way in which Jehoshaphat 
mentions him he seems to have seconded that pious 
king in his endeavors to work a refurmation in Is- 
rael and Judah (see 2 Chr. xvii. xix.). Josephus, 
who calls him "Awaciay toy iepéa, “ Amaziah the 
priest,’ unaccountably says of him that he was of 
the tribe of Judah, as well as Zebadiah, as the 
text now stands. but if éxarépous is struck out, 
this absurd statement will disappear (Ant. ix. 1, 
§ 1). It is not easy to recognize him in the won- 
derfully corrupt list of high-priests given in the 
Ant. x. 8,§ 6. But he seems to be concealed un- 
der the strange form AZINPAMOS, Axioramus 
The syllable AZ is corrupted from Ax, the termi- 
nation of the preceding name, Azarias, which has 
accidentally adhered to the beginning of Amarian, 
as the final = has to the very same name in the 
text of Nicephorus (ap. Seld. de Success. p. 103), 
producing the form Zayaplas. The remaining 
"Idépauos is not far removed from ’Ayapias. The 
successor of Amariah in the high:priesthood must 
have been Jehoiada. In Josephus @:3é€as, which is 
a corruption of 'IwSéas, fullows Axioramus. There 
is not the slivhtest support in the sacred history 
for the names Ahitub and Ztdvk, who are made to 
follow Amarith in the genealogy, 1 Chr. vi. 11, 12. 

3. (In 1 Chr. xxiv. 23, Kom. Ald. ‘Apadia-] 
The head of a Levitical house of the Kohathites in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). 

4. ('Ayaplas, -fa; in 2 Chr., Vat. Alex. Mapias: 





a ® Pr. Robinson's remark (iii. 447) is understood to 
be an inference from Cant. iv. 8. H. 


@e 


80 AMARIAS 


AMAZIAH 


Ainmaruis, -ia.] The head of one of the twenty-four | Ayaglas; [Vat. Macaas;] Alex. Macatias: Ama- 


courses of priests, which was uamed after him, in 
the time of David, of Hezekiah, and of Nehemiah 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 14; 2 Chr. xxxi. 15; Neh. x. 3, xii. 
2,13). In the first passaye the name is written 


“WS, ZJmmer, but it scems to be the same name. 


Another form of the name is ‘V=2S8, Jiri (1 
Chr. ix. 4), a man of Judah, of the sons of Bani. 
Of the same family we find, 

5. [In Neh., Zapapla, Vat. “pet-3 in Fzr., Rom. 
"Auapela, Vat. Mapia: Alex. FA. Comp. Ald. 
"Auaplas: Amara.) Amariah in the time of Ezra 
(Kzr. x. 42; Neh. xi. 4). 

6. ['Auopias, Alex. -eas; Ald. ‘Apaplas.] 
An ancestor of Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph. i. 1). 

A. C. H. 

7. (Xapapia [ Vat. -pet-].) A descendant of 
Pharez, the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 4). Probably 
the sune as Ioana in 1 Chr. ix. 420 W. A.W. 

AMARI’AS (‘Apaplus; [Vat. Apap@eas:] 
Anert, Amerias). AMARUAH 1 (1 Esdr. viii. 25 2 
’sdr. i. 2). W. A.W. 

AM’ASA (SWw'SY, @ burden: ‘Apeccat, 
{ete.; Vat. Alex. Auecoae:, ete.:} Amasa). 1. Son 
of Ithra or Jether, by Abigail, David's sister (2 Sam. 
xvii. 25). He joined Absalom in his rebellion, and 
was by him appointed commander-in-chief in the 
place of Joab, by whom he was totally defeated in 
the forest of Ephraim (2 Sam. xviii. 6). When 
Joab incurred the displeasure of David for killing 
Absalom, David forgave the treason of Amasa, rec- 
ognized him as his nephew, and appointed him Joah's 
successor (xix. 13). Joab afterwards, when they 
were both in pursuit of the reliel Sheba, pretended 
to salute Ainaga, and stabbed him with his sword 
(xx. 10), which he held concealed in his left hand. 


Whether Amasa be identical with ‘WSY who is 
mentioned among David's commanders (1 Chr. xii. 
18), is uncertain (Ewald, Gesch. /srued, ii. 544). 

2. [ Apaclas; Vat. Apaceras.) <A prince of 
Ephraim, son of Hadlai, in the reign of Ahaz (2 
Chr. xxviii. 12). R. W. B. 

AMA/‘SAI [3 syl.] CWw'Dy, in pause WEY 
(burdensome): ’"Auecal, "Apaéi: [ Vat. Apuerce:, 
Auaderas;] Alex. Awas in 1 Chr. vi. 25: Amasai). 
1. A Kohuthite, father of Mahath and ancestor of 
Samuel and Ethan the singer (1 Chr. vi. 25, 35). 

2. (‘Apacal; FA. Auace.) Chief of the cap- 
tains (LXX. “thirty ’’) of Judah and Benjamin, 
who deserted to David while an outlaw at Ziklag 
(1 Chr. xii. 18). Whether he was the same as 
Amasa, David’s nephew, is uncertain. 

3. (Apacat; FA. Auace.) One of the priests 
who blew trumpets before the Ark, when Lavid 
brought it from the house of Olededom (1 Chr. 
xy. 24). 

4. CApact; [ Vat. Mao:.]}) Another Kohath- 
ite, father of another Mahath, in the rei¢n of Heze- 
kiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12), unless the name is that of a 
family. W. A. W. 

AMA/SHAI [3 syl.] (OU =): 'Apacta; 
[Vat. -ceia:] Alex. Auecat: Amassai). Son of 
Azareel, a priest in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 
13); apparently the same as Maastat (1 Chr. ix. 
12). ‘The name is properly “ Amasbsai.”’ 

W. A. W. 


AMASI’AH (WEBS [whom Jehovah bears] : 


sius). Son of Zichri, and captain of 200,000 war- 
riors of Judah, in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 16). W. A. W. 


A™MATH. ([Hamatu.] 


AM’ ATHEIS [3 syl.] (Apea@ias; [Vat. Ena 
@is; Ald. Alex. "Epuadeis; Wechel "Apaéeis:] 
Emeus), 1 Esdr. ix. 29. [ATHLAL.] 


AM’ATHIS (in some copies AMATHAS), 
“THE LAND OF” (7 ’Apadtris ywpa): a district 
to the north of Palestine, in which Jonathan Macca- 
beeus met the forces of Demetrius (1 Mace. xij. 25). 
From the context it is evidently HAMATH. — G. 

AMAZI’AH (MEES or AMEE, strony, th 
of Jehovah: "Apeooias [Vat. -cer], ‘Apagias- 
Amisias), son of doash, and eighth king ot Judah, 
succeeded to the throne at the ace of 25, on the mur- 
der of his father, and punished the murderers; spar- 
inv, however, their children, in accordance with 
Deut. xxiv. 16, as the 2d Look of Kings (xiv. 6) 
expressly infurms us, thereby implying that the pre- 
cept had not been generally observed. In order to 
restore his kingdom to the preatness of Jehosha- 
phat’s days, he made war on the Edomites. defeated 
them in the valley of Salt, south of the Dead Sea 
(the scene of a great victory in Liavid’s time, 2 Sam. 
viii. 18; 1 Chr. xviii. 12; Ds. lx. title), and took 
their capital, Selah or Petra, to which he gave the 
name of Jokteel, i.e. pranuum Det (Gesenius tn 
ruce), Which was also borne by one of his own Jew- 
ish cities (Josh. xv. 38). We read in 2 Chr. xxv. 
12-14, that the victorious Jews threw 10,000 
Edomites from the cliffs, and that Amaziah per- 
formed religious ceremonies in honor of the gods 
of the country; an exccption to the general charac- 
ter of his reign (cf. 2 K. xiv. 3, with 2 Chr. xxv. 
2). In consequence of this he was overtaken by 
misfortune. Having already offended the Lelrews 
of the nerthern kingdom by sending Lack, in obedi- 
ence to a propliet’s direction, scme mercenary 
troops whom he had hired from it, he had the fool- 
ish arrogance to challenge Joash king of Israel to 
battle, despising probably a sovereizn whose strength 
had been exhausted by Syrian wars, and who had 
not yet made himself respected by the great suc- 
cerses recorded in 2 K. xiii. 25. But Judah was 
completely defeated, and Amaziah himself was 
taken prisoner, and conveyed by Joash to Jerusa- 
lem, which, according to Josephus (dnt. ix. 9, 3), 
opened its gates to the conqueror under a threat 
that otherwise he would put Amaziah to death. 
We do not know the historian’s authority for this 
statement, but it explains the fact that the city 
was taken apparently without resistance (2 K. xiv. 
13). A portion of the wall of Jerusalem on the 
side towards the Israclitish frontier was broken 
down, and treasures ard hestages were carried off 
to Samaria. Amaziah lived 15 years after the 
death of Joash; ard in the 20th year of his reign 
was murdered by conspirators at Lachish, whither 
he had retired for satety from Jerusalem. The 
chronicler seems to regard this as a punishment for 
his idolatry in Edom, though his language is not 
very clear on the point (2 Chr. xxv. 27); and doubt- 
less it is very probable that the conspiracy was a 
consequence of the low state to which Judah must 
have been reduced in the latter part of his reign, 
after the Edomitish war and huniiliation inflicted 
by Joash king of Israel. His reign lasted frem B 
c. 837 to 809. (Clinton, Fests MZellenict, i. 825.) 


AMBASSADOR 


2 [Apactas.] Priest of the golden calf at 
Bethel, is en deavored to drive the prophet Amos 
from Israel into Judah, and complained of him to 
king Jeroboam II. (Am. vii. 10). 

3. [Apacla, Vat. -veia.] 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34). 

4. [Apecola, Vat. -veia; Alex. Maeooa ; 
Comp. Ald. Ayagla.} A Levite (1 Chr. vi. 45). 

G. E. L. C. 
AMBASSADOR. Sometimes 3 and 


sometimes TN is thus rendered, and the oc- 
currence of both terms in the parallel clauses of 
Prov. xiii. 17 seems to show that they approximate 
to synonyms. The otlice, like its designation, was 
not definite nor perinanent, but pro re nid merely. 
The precept given Deut. xx. 10, seems to imply 
some such agency; rather, however, that of a mere 
nuncio, often bearing a letter (2 K. v. 5, xix. 14) 
than of a legate empowered to treat. The inviola- 
bility of such an otticer's person may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the only recorded infraction of it being 
followed with unusual geverities towards the van- 
quished, probably designed as a condign chiastise- 
ment of that offense (2 Sam. x. 2-5; ef. xii. 26- 
3L). The earliest examples of ambassadors em- 
ployed occur in the cases of Edom, Moab, and the 
Arocrites (Num. xx. 14, xxi. 21; Judg. xi. 17-19), 
afterwards in that of the fraudulent Gibeonites 
(Josh. ix. 4, &e.), and in the instances of civil strife 
mentioned ‘Judg. xi. 12, and xx. 12. (See Cunr- 
us de Hep. Hebr. ii. 20, with notes by J. Nico- 
laus. Ugol. iii. 771-4.) They are mentioned 
more frequently during and after the contact of the 
great aljaucent monarchies of Syria, Babylon, &c., 
with those of Judah and Israel, ¢. y. in the inva- 
sion of Sennacherib. They were usually men of 
high rank; as in that case the chief captain, the 
chief cupbearer, and chief of the eunuchs were 
deputed, and were met by delegates of similar dig- 
nity from Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 17, 18; see also 
Is. xxx. 4). Ambassadors are found to have been 
employed, not only on occasions of hostile challenge 
or insolent menace (2 K. xiv. 8; 1 K. xx. 2, 6), 
but of friendly compliment, of request for alliance 
or other aid, of submissive deprecation, and of curi- 
ous inquiry (2 K. xiv. 8, xvi. 7, xviii, 14; 2 Chr. 
uxxii. 31). The dispatch of ambassadors with ur- 
gent haste is introduced as a token of national gran- 
deur in the obscure prophecy Is. xviii. 2. H. H. 


AMBER (OMYT, chashmal; MotT, 


laa are fiAext pov: electrum) occurs only in 
Fz. i. 4, 27, viii. 2. In the first passage the 
sick compares it with the brightness in which 
he beheld the heavenly apparition who gave him 
the divine commands. In the second, “the glory 
of the God of Israel’? is represented as having, 
“ from the appearance of his loins even downward, 
fire; and from his loins even upward as the appear- 
ance of brightness, as the color of amber.’ It is 
hy no means a matter of certainty, notwithstand- 
ing Buchart’s dissertation and the conclusion he 
comes to (/fiercoz. iii. 876, ed. Rosenmiill.), that 
the Hebrew word chashmal denotes a metal, and 
not the fossil resin called amber, although perhaps 
the probabilities are more in favor of the metal. 
Dr. Harris (Nat. Hist. Bib. art. “ Amber ’’) asserts 
that the translators of the A. V. could not mean 
amber, “for that being a bituminous substance, 
becomes dim as soon as it feels the fire, and soon 
dissolves and consumes.” But this is fuunded on 
6 


A descendant of 


AMBER $1 


a misconstruction of the words of the prophet, who 
does not. say that what he saw was ainber, but of 
the color of amber (ict. 215. note on Ez. viii. 2). 
The context cf the passages referred to above is 
clearly as much in favor of amber as of metal. 
Neither do the LX X. and Vulg. afford any certain 
clew to identification, for the word electron was 
used by the Greeks to express both amber and a 
certain mrt il, composed of gold and silver, and held 
in very high estimation by the ancients (Plin. #7. 
AN. xxxiii. 4). It is a curious fact, that in the con- 
text of all the passages where mention of electrun 
is made in the works of Greek authors (Hom. see 
below; Hes. Sc. Herc. 142; Soph. dAntig. 1038; 
Aristoph. £9. 532; &.), no evidence is atturded to 
help us to determine what the electron was. In 
the Odyssey (iv. 73) it is mentioned as enriching 
Menelaus’s palace, together with copper, gold, sil- 
ver, and ivory. In Od. xv. 460, xviii. 206, a neck- 
lace of gold is said to be fitted with electron. 
Pliny, in the chapter quoted above, understands 
the electron in Menelaus’s palace to be the nictal. 
But with respect to the gulden necklace, it is worthy 
of note that amber necklaces have been long used, 
as they were deemed an amulet against throat dis- 
eases. Leads of amber are frequently found in 
British barrows with entire necklaces (Fosbr. An- 
tig. i. 28). ‘Theophrastus (ix. 18, § 2; and Ff’. 
ii. 29, ed. Schneider), it is certain, uses the term 
electron to denote amber, for he speaks of its at- 
tracting properties. On the other hand, that elec- 
tron was understood by the Greeks to denote a 
metal cumposed of one part of silver to every four 
of gold, we have the testimony of Pliny to show; 
but whether the early Greeks intended the metal or 
the amber, or sometimes one and sometimes the 
other, it is impossible to determine with certainty. 
Passow believes that the metul was always denoted 
by electron in the writings of Homer and Hesiod, 
and that amber was not known till its introduction 
by the Phoenicians; to which circumstance, as he 
thinks, Herodotus (iii. 115, who seems to speak of 
the resin, and mot the metal) refers. Others again, 
with Buttmann (JJythol, ii. 337), maintain that the 
electron denoted amber, and they very reasonably 
refer to the ancient myth of the origin of amber, 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. cap. 2) ridicules the Greek 
writers for their credulity in the fabulous origin of 
this substance; and especially finds fault with 
Sophocles, who, in some lost play, appears to have 
believed in it. 

From these considerations it will be seen that it 
is not possible to identify the chashmal by the help 
of the LAX., or to say whether we are to under- 
stand the metal or the fossil resin by the word. 
There is, however, one reason to be adduced in 
favor of the chashmal denoting the metal rather 
than the resin, and this is to be sought in the ety- 
mology of the Hebrew name, which, according to 
Gesenius, seems to be compounded of two words 
which together = polished copper. Bochart (fLie- 
roz. iii. 885) conjectures that chashmal is com- 
pounded of two Chaldee words meaning copper — 
gotd-ore, to which he refers the aurichalcum. But 
aurichalcum is in all probability only the Latin 
form of the Greek orichalcon (mountain copper). 
(See Smith’s Lat.-Engl. Dict. s. v. “ Orichaleum.” ) 
Isidorus, however (Ovig. xvi. 19), sanctions the 
etymology which Bochart adopts. But the electron, 
according to Pliny, Pausanias (v. 12, § 6), and the 
numerous authorities quoted by Bochart, was com- 
posed of gold and silver, not of gold and copper. 
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The Hebrew word may denote either the metal 
electron or amber; but it must. still be left as a 
question which of the two substances is really in- 
tended. W. H. 


* AMEDATHA, Esth. iii. 1, A. V. ed. 1611, 
for HAMMEDATHA. A. 


AMEN (73388), literally, “ firm, true;’’ and, 
used as a substantive, “that which is true,” 
“truth'’ (Is. Ixv. 16); a word used in strong as- 
severations, fixing as it were the stamp of truth 
upon the assertion which it accompanied, and mak- 
ing it binding as an oath (comp. Num. vy. 22). 
In the LXX. of 1 Chr. xvi. 36, Neh. v. 13, viii. 6, 
the word appears in the form ‘Aphy, which i is used 
throughout the N. T. In other passages the Heb. 
is rendered by yévorro, except in Is. Ixv. 16. ‘The 
Vulgate adopts the Hebrew word in all cases ex- 
cept in the Psalms, where it is translated fiat. In 
Deut. xxvii. 15-26, the people were to say “ Amen,” 
as the Levites pronounced each of the curses upon 
Mount Ebal, signifying by this their assent to the 
conditions under which the curses would be in- 
flicted. In accordance with this usage we find 
that, among the Rabbins, “ Amen '’ involves the 
ideas of swearing, acceptance, and truthfulness. 
The first two are illustrated by the passages already 
quoted; the last by 1 K. i. 36; John iii. 3, 5, 11 
(A. V. “ verily ’’), in which the assertions are made 
with the solemnity of an oath, and then strength- 
ened by the repetition of “Amen.” Amen” 
was the proper response of the person to whom an 
oath was administered (Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; 1 Chr. 
xvi. 36; Jer. xi. 5, marg.); and the Deity, to whom 
appeal is made on such occasions, is called “the 
God of Amen" (Is. Ixv. 16), as being a witness to 
the sincerity of the implied compact. With a sim- 
ilar significance Christ is called “the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness’? (Kev. iii. 14; comp. 
John i. 14, xiv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 20). It is matter of 
tradition that in the Temple the “ Amen ”"’ was 
not uttered by the people, but that, instead, at the 
conclusion of the priest's prayers, they responded, 
“Blessed be the name of the glory of bis kingdom 
for ever and ever.’ Of this a trace is supposed to 
remain in the concluding sentence of the Lord’s 
Prayer (comp. Rom. xi. 36). But in the syna- 
gogues and private houses it was customary for the 
people or members of the family who were present 
to say “Amen”? to the prayers which were offered 
by the minister or the master of the house, and 
the custom remained in the early Christian church 
(Matt. vi. 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 16). And not only pub- 
lic prayers, but those offered in private, and doxol- 
ovies, were appropriately concluded with “ Amen ” 
(Kom. ix. 5, xi. 36, xv. 33, xvi. 27; 2 Cor. xiii. 14 
(13), &c.). W. A. W. 

* The ’Aufy of the received text at the end of 
most of the books of the N. T., is probably genuine 
only in Rom., Gal., Heb. (?), 2 Pet. (?), and 
Jude. A. 


AMETHYST (MDUITS, achlimah: aué- 


Ovoros: amethystus). Mention is made of this 
precious stone, which formed the third in the third 
row of the hich-priest’s breastplate, in Ex. xxviii. 
19, xxxix. 12, “And the third row a ligure, an 
and an amethyst.” It occurs also in the N. 

T. (Rev. xxi. 20) as the twelfth stone which gar- 
nished the foundations of the wall of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Commentators generally are agreed 
that the amethyst is the stone indicated by the 
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Hebrew word, an opinion which is abundantly sup- 
ported by the ancient versions. ‘The ‘T arcum of 
Jerusalem indeed reads smaragdin (smaragdus); 
those of Jonathan and Onkelos have two “wonla 
which signify * calf’s-eye ” (oculus vitult), which 
Braunius (de Westit. Sacerd. Heb. ii. 711) conject- 
ures may be identical with the Beli oculus of the 
Assyrians (V’lin. //. N. xxxvii. 10), the Cots eye 
Chale cdony, according to Ajasson and Desfontaines ; 
but as Braunius has observed, the word achdimah 
according to the best and most ancient authorities 
signifies amethyst. 

Modern mincralogists by the term amethyst usu- 
ally understand the amethystine variety of qutrtz. 
which is crystalline and highly transparent: it is 
sometimes called Aose quartz, and contains alumina 
and oxide of manganese. There is, however, an- 
other mineral to which the name of Oriental ame- 
thust is usually applied, and which is far more val- 
uable than the quartz kind. This is a crystalline 
variety of Corundum, being found more especially 
in the E. and W. Indies. It is extremely hard and 
bright, and generally of a purple color, which, how- 
ever, it may readily be made to lose by subjecting 
it to fire. In all probability the common Amethye- 
tine quirtz is the mineral denoted by achhimdh ; 
for Pliny speaks of the amethyst being casily cut 
(scalpturts facilis, H. N. xxxvii. 9), whereas the 
Oriental amethyst is inferior only to the diamond in 
hardness, and is moreover a comparatively rare vern. 

The Greek word amethustes, the origin of the 
English amethyst, is usually derived from a, ‘ not,” 
and peQvw, “ to be intoxicated,” this stone having 
been believed to have the power of dispelling drunk- 
enness in those who wore it. (Dionys. Perieg. 
1122; Anthol. Palat.9, 752; Martini, /xrcurs. 158.) 
Pliny, however (//. N. xxxvii. 9), says, “ The name 
which these stones have is to be traced to their pe- 
culiar tint, which, after approximating to the color 
of wine shades off into a violet... Theophrastus 
also alludes to its wine-like color.@ W.H. 


A/MI (VES [architect, First]: "Hyet: Am), 
name of one of “Solomon's servants’’ (zr. ii. 57), 


called Amon (aN (Hutu; Vat. Alex. FA. 
Hei; Comp. 'Auav: Amon]) in Neh. vii. 59 
Ami is probably a corrupted form of Amon. 

AMIN’ADAB (‘Ayivaddf: Aminadad). Am. 
MINADAB 1 (Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 33). 

W. A. W. 

AMITTAI (3 syl.] (SNES [true, faithful] ; 
*Anadi; [Vat. Sin. -Ge1:] Amathz), father of the 
prophet Jonah (2 K. xiv. 25; Jon. i. 1). 

* AMIZ’ABAD, 1 Chr. xxvii. 6. So the A. 
V. ed. 1611, etc. following the Vulgate, the Gene- 


van version, and the Bishops’ Bible, for the correct 
form AMMIZABAD. A. 


AM’MAH, the hill of (TYN AVI [mother, 


culit; but here, according to Fiirst, agueducts, after 
an Aramivan and Talmudic usage]: 6 Bovyds ‘Au- 
pay; [Alex. Comp. ‘Auud; Ald. "Euudr:] collis 
aque ductis), a hill “ facing "’ Giah by the way of 
the wilderness of Gibeon, named as the point to 
which Joab's pursuit of Abner after the death of 
Asahel extended (2 Sam. ii. 24). Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 1, § 3) téxos tis, by 'Apudray eadovar (comp. 
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Schneid.) 
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Targ. Jon. SVS), Both Symmachus (ydxy), 
and Theodotion (idpayeryds), agree with the Vul- 
gate in an allusion to some watercourse here. Can 
this point to the “excavated fountain,”’ “ under the 
hizh rock,” described as near Gibeon (£1Jib) by 
Robinson (i. 455)? G. 

* AMMEDA’THA, Esth. iii. 10, A. V. ed. 
1611, for HAMMEDATHA. A. 


AM™MI (WEY: avads prov: populus meus), i. e., 
as explained in the margin of the A. V., “my 
people "’; a figurative name applied to the kingdom 
of Israel in token of God's reconciliation with them, 
and their position as “sons of the living God,” in 
contrast with the equally significant name [Lo-am- 
_ mi, given by the prophet Hosea to his second son 

by Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim (Hoes. ii. 1). 
In the same manner Ruhamah contrasts with Lo- 
Ruhamah. W.A. W. 


AM’MIDOI, in some copies [e. g. ed. 1611] 
AMMID‘IO1 (“Auusdor OF "Apuldcos), named in 1 
Esdr. v. 20 among those who came up from Baby- 
lon with Zorobabel. The three names Pira, Cha- 
dias, and A. are inserted between Beeroth and 
Ramah, without any corresponding words in the 
parallel lists of Ezra or Nehemiah. 

* Fritzsche (in loc.) identifies *Auuldior with the 
inhabitants of Humtah, Josh. xv. 54. There ap- 
pears to be no authority for the form “Aupidor. 

A. 


AMMIEL (TNYSY [people of God]: 
"AmhaA; [Vat. Apema:] Ammiel). 1. The spy 
selected by Moses from the tribe of Dan (Num. 
xiii. 12). 

2. (Alex. Apinp, Vulg. Ammihel in 2 Sam. 
xvii. 27; [ Vat. in 2 Sam. ix., Apanp, Anemna].) 
The father of Machir of Lodebar (2 Sam. ix. 4, 5, 
xvii. 27). 

3. The father of Bathshua, or Bathsheba, the 
wife of David (1 Chr. iii. 5), called Extam in 2 
Sam. xi. 3; the Hebrew letters, which are the same 
in the two names, being transposed. He was the 
pon of Ahithophel, David's prime minister. 

4. (Vat. Auema.] The sixth son of Obed-edom 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 5), and one of the doorkeepers of the 
Temple. W. A. W. 

AMMI/HUD (TANMDYD [ people of Judah): 
"Ewsovd in Num., ’Aysoud [Vat. Apsove:d) in 1 
Chr.: Ammiud). 1. An Ephraimite, father of 
Elishama, the chief of the tribe at the time of the 
Exodus (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, 53, x. 22), and 
through him ancestor of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 26). 

2. (Seniod3; Alex. Euiov8.) A Simeonite, 
father of Shemuel, chief of the tribe at the time of 
the division of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 20). 

3. (laysodd; [Vat. Beviazesoud:] Alex. Api- 
ovd.) The father of Pedahel, chief of the tribe 
of Naphtali at the same time (Num. xxxiv. 28). 

4. ("AWDY, Keri TWATNSD: "Eusovd.) 
Ammihud, or “ Ammichur,” as the written text 
bas it, was the father of Talmai, king of Geshur 
(2 Sam. xiii. 37). 

5. (ZausovB; [Vat. Zaupsov or -as;] Alex. 
Ayuiovd.) A descendant of Pharez, son of Judah 
(1 Chr. ix. 4). W.A. W. 

AMMIN’ADAB (ATIMNDY : "AuivaddB 
[Vat. -uer-]: Aminadab; one of the people, i. e. 
family, of the prince (famulus principis), Gesen.; 
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man of generosity, Fiirst, who ascribes to OP 
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the sense of “homo’’ as its primitive meaning. 


The passages, Ps. cx. 3, Cant. vi. 12, margin. seem 


however rather to suggest the sense my people w 


willing). 1. Son of Kam or Aram, and father of 
Nahshon, or Naasson (as it is written, Matt. i. 4; 
Luke iii. 33), who was the prince of the tribe of 


Judah, at the first numbering of Israel in the second 
year of the Exodus (Num. i. 7, ii. 3; Ruth iv. 19, 
20; 1 Chr. ii. 10). 
minadab died in Egypt before the Exodus, which ac- 
cords with the mention of him in Ex. vi. 23, where 


We gather hence that Am- 


we read that “ Aaron took him Elisheba daughter 


of Amminadab, sister of Nahshon, to wife, and she 


bare him Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar.”’ 
This also indicates that Amminadab must have 
lived in the time of the most grievous oppression 
of the Israelites in Egypt. He is the fourth gen- 


eration after Judah the patriarch of his tribe, and 
one of the ancestors of Jesus Curist. Nothing 


more is recorded of him; but the marriage of his 
daughter to Aaron may be marked as the earliest 
instance of alliance between the royal line of Judah 
and the priestly line of Aaron. And the name of 
his grandson Nadab may be noted as probably given 
in honor of Ammi-nadab his grandfather. 

2. The chief of the 112 sons of Uzziel, a junior 
Tevitical house of the family of the Kohathites 
(Ex. vi. 18), in the days of David, whom that king 
sent for, together with Uriel, Asaiah, Joel, Shem- 
ainh, and Eliel, other chief fathers of Levitical 
houses, and Zadok and Abiathar the priests, to 
bring the ark of God to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 10- 
12), to the tent which he had pitched for it. The 
passage last quoted is instructive as to the mode of 
naming the houses; for besides the sons of Kohath, 
120, at v. 5, we have the sons of Elizaphan, 200, 
at v. 8, of Hebron, 80, at v. 9, and of Uzziel, 112, 
at v. 10, all of them Kohathites (Num. iii. 27, 30). 

3. [Alex. Icgaap.] At 1 Chr. vi. 22 (7, Heb. 
B.) Izhar, the son of Kohath, and father of Korah, 
is called Amminadab, and the Vatican LX X. has 
the same reading. (The Alexandrine has Izhar.) 
Isut it is probably only a clerical error. 

4. In Cant. vi. 12 it is uncertain whether we 


ought to read AV TINDY, Amminadib, with the 
A. V.,or ANT] NEY, my willing people, as in 
the margin. If Amminadib is a proper name, it 
is thought to be either the name of some one famous 
for his swift chariots, VI2DND, or that there is. 
an allusion to Abinadab, and to the new cart on 
which they made to ride (NASD) the ark of 
God (2 Sam. vi. 3). But this last, though per- 
haps intended by the LXX. version of Cant., which 
has ’AysvaddB, is scarcely probable. In vii. 2 (1 
A. V.) the LXX. also render a*T2°2, “oh! 
prince’s daughter,” by @vyarep Nadd§, and in the 
Cod. Alex. @vyarep ’ApivaddBp. A. C. H. : 

AMMIN’ADIB (Cant. vi. 12), [Asimina- 
DAB 4.] 

AMMISHADDAI [4 ayl.) (STWMDY 


[ people of the Almighty): "Auicadat; [Vat. 
~me-, exc. in Num. x. 25;] Alex. Apioadat, exc. 
Num. ii. 25, Zauioada:, and Num x. 25, Micada:: 
Amisaddii, Ammisaddai). The father of Ahiezer, 
chief of the tribe of Dan at the time of the Exodus 
(Num. i. 12, ii. 25, vii. 66, 71, x. 25). His name 
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ts one of the few which we find at this period com- 
pounded with the ancient name of God, Shaddai; 
Zurishaddai, and possibly Shedeur, are the only 
other instances, and both belong to this early aaa 
W. A. W. 


AMMIZ’ABAD (TaINDY [people of the 
Giver, i. e. God:. Rom. Ald.) Zapad; [Vat. 
AaBa(ad; Alex. Apipa(ad; Comp. "Ape(aBda:) 
Amizabad). The son of Benaiah, who apparently 
acted as his father's lieutenant, and commanded 
the third division of David's army, which was on 


duty for the third month (1 Chr. xxvii. 6). [A3I- 
IZARAD. ] W. A. W. 
AM™MON, AM’MONITES, CHIL- 


DREN or AMMON ® JY (only twice), 


IVY, OIVAY: JWY “IB: 'Apudy, 'Ap- 
payirat, LXX. in Pent.; elsewhere "Appoy, vio} 
"Apuay3 Joseph. *Apmavira: Ammon { Ammon- 
ite], Vulg.), a people descended from Ben-Ammi, 
the son of Lot by his younger daughter (Gen. xix. 
38; comp. Ps. Ixxxiii. 7,8), as Moab was by the 
elder; and dating from the destruction of Sodom. 
The near relation between the two peoples indi- 
cated in the story of their origin continued through- 
out their existence: from their earliest mention 
(Deut. ii.) to their disappearance from the biblical 
history (Jud. v. 2), the brother-tribes are named 
together (comp. Judg. x. 10; 2 Chr. xx. 1; Zeph. 
ii. 8, &c.). Indeed, so close was their union, and 
so near their identity, that each would appear to be 
occasionally spoken of under the name of the other. 
Thus the * land of the children of Ammon”? is said 
to have been given to the “ children of Lot,” 7. e. 
to both Ammon and Moab (Deut. ii. 19). They 
are both said to have hired Balaam to curse Israel 
(Deut. xxiii. 4), whereas the detailed narrative of 
that event omits all mention of Ammon (Num. 
xxii., xxiii.), In the answer of Jephthah to the 
king of Ammon the allusions are continually to 
Moab (Judy. xi. 15, 18, 25), while Chemosh, the 
peculiar deity of Moab (Num. xxi. 29), is called 
“thy god"’ (24). The land from Arnon to Jab- 
bok, which the king of Ammon calls “my land" 
(13), is elsewhere distinctly stated to have once be- 
longed to a “ king of Moab” (Num. xxi. 26). 
Unlike Moab the precise position of the territory 
of the Ammonites is not ascertainable. In the ear- 
liest mention of them (Deut. ii. 20) they are said 
to have destroyed those Rephaim, whom they called 
the Zamzummim, and to have dwelt in their place, 
Jabbok being their border ® (Num. xxi. 24; Deut. 
iii. 16, ii. $7). “Land” or “country ’’ is, how- 
ever, but rarely ascribed to them, nor is there any 
reference to those habits and circumstances of civ- 
ilization — the “plentiful fields,” the  hay,’’ the 
« summer-fruits,” the “vineyards,” the “ presses,’’ 
and the “songs of the grape-treaders " — which so 
constantly recur in the allusions to Moab (Is. xv., 
xvi.; Jer. xlviii.); but on the contrary we find 
everywhere traces of the fierce habits of marauders 
in their incursions — thrusting out the right eyes 
of whole cities (1 Sam. xi. 2), ripping up the 
women with child (Am. i. 13), and displaying a 
very high degree of crafty cruelty (Jer. xli. 6, 7; 





a The expression most commonly employed for this 
nation is ‘ Bene-Ammon’’; next in frequency comes 
t Ammoni’? or * Ammonim”; and least often * Am- 
mon.”? The translators of the Auth. Version have, as 
usunt, neglected these minute differences, and have 
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Jud. vii. 11, 12) to their enemies, as well as a sus- 
picious discourtesy to their allies, which on one 
occasion (2 Sam. x. 1-5) brought all but extermi- 
nation on the tribe (xii. 31). Nor is the contrast 
less observable between the one city of Ammon, the 
fortified hold of Rabbah (2 Sam. xi. 1; Ez. xxv. 5; 
Am. i. 13), and the “ streets,’’ the “ house-tops.”’ 
and the “ high-places,’”’ of the numerous and busy 


;towns of the rich plains of Moab (Jer. xlviii.; Is 


xv., xvi.). Taking the above into account it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that, while Moab was 
the settled and civilized half of the nation of Lot 
the Bene-Aminon formed its predatory and Bedouin 
section. A remarkable confirmation of this opin- 
ion occurs in the fact that the special deity of the 
tribe was worshipped, not in a house or on a high 
place, but in a booth or tent designated by the very 
word which most keenly expressed to the Israelites 
the contrast between a nomadic and a settled life 
(Am. v. 26; Acts vii. 43) [SuccoTn]. (See Stan- 
ley, App. § 89.) 

On the west of Jordan they never obtained a 
footing. Among the confusions of the times of the 
Judges we find them twice passing over; once with 
Moab and Amalek seizing Jericho, the “city of 
palm-trees ’ (Judg. iii. 13), and a second time “ to 
fight against Judah and Benjamin, and the house 
of Ephraim;’’ but they quickly returned to the 
freer pastures of Gilead, leaving but one trace of 
their presence in the name of Chephar ha~Amnio- 
nai, ** The hainlet of the Ammonites '’ (Josh. xviii. 
24), situated in the portion of Benjamin somewhere 
at the head of the passes which lead up from the 
Jordan-valley, and form the natural access to the 
table-land of the west country. 

The hatred in which the Ammonites were held 
by Israel, and which possibly was connected with 
the story of their incestuous origin, is stated to 
have arisen partly from their opposition, or, rather, 
their want of assistance (Deut. xxiil. 4), to the Is- 
raclites on their approach to Canaan. But it evi- 
dently sprang mainly from their share in the affair 
of Balaam (Deut. xxiii. 4; Neh. xiii. 1). At the 
period of Israel's first approach to the south of Pal- 
estine the feeling towards Ammon is one of regard. 
The command is then “distress not the Moabites 
distress not the children of Ammon, nor 
meddle with them” (Deut. ii. 9,19; and comp 
37); and it is only from the subsequent transaction 
that we can account for the fact. that Edom, who 
had also refused passage through his land but had 
taken no part with Balaam, is punished with the 
han of exclusion from the congregation for three 
generations, while Moab and Ammon is to be kept 
out for ten generations (Deut. xxiii. 3), a sentence 
which acquires peculiar significance from its being 
the same pronounced on “ bastards ’’ in the preced- 
ing verse, from its collocation amongst those pro- 
nounced in reference to the most loathsome physi- 
eal deformities, and also from the emphatic recapit- 
wlation (ver. 6), “thou shalt not seek their peace or 
their prosperity all thy days forever."’ 

But whatever its origin it is certain that the an- 
imosity continued in force to the latest date. Siub- 
dued by Jephthah (Judg. xi. 33) and scattered 
with great slaughter by Saul (1 Sam. xi. 11) — 
and that not once only, for he “vexed” them 








employed the three terms, Children of Ammon, Am- 
monites, Ainmon, indiscriminately. 

h Josephus save in two plicea (Ant. 1.171, § 5, and 
xi. 6, § 8), that Moab and Ammon were in Coele-Syria. 
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‘ whithersoever he turned"’ (xiv. 47)— they en- 
joyed under his successor a short respite, probably 
che result of the connection of Moab with David 
(1 Sam. xxii. 3) and David's town, Bethlehem — 
where the memory of Ituth must have been still 
fresh. But this was soon brought to a close by the 
shameful treatment to which their king subjected 
the friendly messengers of David (2 Sam. x. 1; 1 
Chr. xix. 1), and for which he destroyed their city 
and inflicted on them the severest blows (2 Sam. 
xii; 2 Chr. xx.) [Rania] 

In the days of Jehoshaphat they made an incur- 
sion into Judah with the Moabites and the Maon- 
ites,? but were signally repulsed, and so many killed 
that three days were occupied in spoiling the 
bodies (2 Chr. xx. 1-25). In Uzziah’s reign they 
made incursions and comunitted atrocities in Gilead 
(Am. i. 14); Jotham had wars with them, and ex- 
acted from them a heavy tribute of “ silver (comp. 
jewels,” 2 Chr. xx. 25), wheat, and barley ’’ (2 
Chr. xxvii. 5). In the time of Jeremiah we find 
them in possession of the cities of Gad from which 
the Jews had been removed by Tiglath-Vileser (Jer. 
xlix. 1-6); and other incursions are elsewhere al- 
luded to (Zeph. ii. 8, 9). At the time of the cap- 
tivity many Jews took refuge among the Ammon- 
ites from the Assyrians (Jer. xl. 11), but no better 
feeling appears to have arisen, and on the return 
from Babylon, Tobiah the Ammonite and Sanbal- 
lat a Moabite (of Choronaim, Jer. xlix.), were 
foremost among the opponents of Nehemiah's 
restoration. 

Amongst the wives of Solomon's harem are in- 
cluded Ammonite women (1 K. xi. 1), one of 
whom, Naamah, was the mother of Rehuboam (1 
K. xiv. 31; 2 Chr. xii. 13), and henceforward traces 
of the presence of Ammonite women in Judah are 
not wanting (2 Chr. xxiv. 26; Neh. xiii. 23; Ezr. 
ix. 1; see Geiger, Urschrift, &e., pp. 47, 49, 299). 

The last appearances of the Amunonites in the 
biblical narrative are in the books of Judith (v., vi., 
vii.) and of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 6, 30-43), 
and it has been already remarked that their chief 
characteristics — close alliance with Moab, hatred 
of Israel and cunning cruelty — are maintained to 
the end. By Justin Martyr (ial. c. Tryph.) they 
are spoken of as still numerous (viv woAb wA7- 
@os); but, notwithstanding this they do not appear 

ain. 

The tribe was governed by a king (Judg. xi. 12, 
&c.; 1 Sam. xii. 12; 2 Sam. x. 1; Jer. xl. 14) and 


by “ princes,” *~U’ (2 Sam. x. 3; 1 Chr. xix. 3). 
It has been conjectured that Nahash (1 Sam. xi. 1; 
2 Sam. x. 2) was the official title of the king, as 
Pharaoh was of the Egyptian monarchs; but this 
is without any clear foundation. 

The divinity of the tribe was Molech, generally 
named in the O. T. under the altered form of Mil- 
com —‘ the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon;’’ and occasionally as Malcham. In more 
than one passage under the word rendered “ their 

ing’’ in the A. V., an allusion is intended to this 
idol. [Morecu.] 

The Ammonite names preserved in the sacred 
text are as follow. It is open to inquiry whether 
these words have reached us in their original form 
(certainly those in Greek have not), or whether 


a There can be no doubt that instead of * Ammon- 
ites’ in 2 Chr. xx. 1, and xxvi. 8, we should read, 
with the LXX., ” Maonites”’ or “Mehunim.” The 
seasons for this will be given under MZEHUNIM. 
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they have been altered in transference to the He 
brew records. 


Achior, ’Ayidp, quasi “aS a é, brother of 
light, Jud. v. b, &e. 

Baalis, OY DVR, joyful, Jer. xl. 14. 

Hanun, }7917, pitiable, 4 Sam. x. 1, &e. 

Molech, 722, king. 

Naamah, (T)), pleasant, 1 K. xiv. 21, &e. 

Nachash, rr, serpent, 1 Sam. xi. 1, &e. 

Shobi, sat’, return, 2 Sam. xvii. 27. 

Timotheus, Tind6eos, 1 Mace. v. 6, &e. 

Tobijah, T*D1W, good, Neb. ii. 10, &e. 

Zelek, 1? ha 2, scar, 2 Sam. xxiii. 37. 


The name Zamzummim, applied by the Ammon- 
ites to the Rephaim whom they dispossessed, should 
not be omitted. G. 


AM’MONITESS (YELM: 4 Aupovins 
in 1 K., 4 Appaviris, 2 Chr. xii. 13, 6 Aupor 
(rns, 2 Chr. xxiv. 26; Alex. Apnvics in 1 K.; 


[Vat. » Appayerris, 0 Aupaveirns :] Ammanitis). 
A woman of Ammonite race. Such were Naamah, 


the mother of Rehoboam, one of Solomon's foreign 


wives (1 K. xiv. 21, 31; 2 Chr. xii. 13), and Shi- 
meath, whose son Zabad or Jozachar was one of 
the murderers of king Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 26). 
For allusions to these mixed marriages see 1 K. xi. 
1, and Neh. xiii. 25. In the Hebrew the word has 
always the definite article, and therefore in all 
cases should be rendered “the Ammonitess.”’ 
W.A. W. 
AM’NON (J1=B, once JIIVAN [ faithfal]: 
"Auyoy, [ Alex. sometimes Auuay:] ‘Amnon). L 
Eldest son of David by Ahinoam the .Jezreelitess, 
born in Hebron while his father's rovalty was only 
acknowledved in Judah. He dishonored his half- 
sister Tamar, and was in consequence murdered by 
her brother (2 Sam. xiii. 1-29). [Aunsavom.] 
{See also 2 Sam. iii. 2, xiii. 32, 33, 39; 1 Chr. iii. 
1.] 
2. Son of Shimon (1 Chr. iv. 20). G. E. L. C. 
AMOK (OVSY [deep or incomprehensible): 
«x; [Vat.om.; Comp. "Apove:] Amoc). A 
priest, whose family returned with Zerubbabel, and 
were represented by Eber in the days of Joiakim 
(Neh. xii. 7, 20). W.A. W. 


*AMOMUM (&umpov: amomum). In the 
description of the merchandise of Babylon (Rome) 
in Rev. xviii. 13, the best critical editions read 
kivvduwpoy Kal &uwpyoy, “cinnamon and 
amomum,”’ for the xivduwpoy of the received text. 
Under the name &uwpoy or amomum Dioscorides 
and Pliny describe an aromatic plant growing in 
India, Armenia, Media, and Pontus, which modern 
botanists have found it ditticult to identify with any 
known species. (See Dioscor. i. 14; Plin. //. N. 
xii. 13, xiii. 1, 2, xvi. 32; Theophr. //ist. Plant. 
ix. 7; Fr. iv. 32.) KFée (Flore de Virgile, pp. 16, 
17) supposes it to be the Amomum racemosum, 
Lam., Am. cardamomum, Lin.; Billerbeck (Flora 
Classica, p. 2) makes it the Amomum grana Par- 
alist; Sprengel (//ist. Rei Herb. i. 140 ff, 247 
f.), Fraas, and others identify it with the Ciseus 





b Compare the sobriquet of "Le Bulafré.”? 
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vitiginea of Linnzeus. See also Salmasius, Homon. 
Ayl. Jatr.c. 91; Plin. Exerc. i. 24 ff. From 
the fruit of the amomum a precious oil or balsam 
was obtained, which was used in funeral rites (Pers. 
fii. 104; Ovid. Pont. i. 9,51; see also 7'rist. iii. 
3, 69, where we have amomi pulvis), ard especially 
as a perfume for the hair (Ovid. /Her. xxi. 166; 
Lucan, x. 164 ff.; Mart. v. 64, 3, vili. 77, 3; Sil. 
Ital. xi. 403). See Wetstein's note on Rev. xviii. 
13. A. 


AMON (F288: *Aypéy; [Sina in Nab., 
Apuwy]). 1. An Fgyptian divinity, whose name 
oecurs in that of }VW2S8 83 (Nah. iii. 8), or Thebes, 


also called ND [No]. It has been supposed that 
Amon is mentioned in Jer. xlvi. 25, but the A. V. 


is most probably correct in rendering ND hla 
“the multitude of No,’’ as in the parallel passage, 


Ez. xxx. 15, where the equivalent }V'1 is em- 
ployed. Comp. also Ez. xxx. 4, 10, for the use of 
the latter word with reference to Egypt. These 
cases, or at least the two former, seem therefore to 
be instances of paronomasia (comp. Is. xxx. 7, Ixv. 
11, 12). The Greeks called this divinity “Auuoy, 
whence the Latin Ammon and Hammon; but their 
writers give the Egyptian pronunciation a8 'Au- 
pouv (Herod. ii. 42), "Awody (Plut. de /sid. et Osir. 
9), or ‘Apap (lambl. de Myst. viii. 3). The an- 
cient Egyptian name is Amen, which must signify 
‘the hidden,” from the verb amen, “to enwrap, 
conceal’? (Champollion, Dictionnaire Eyyptien, p. 
197), Copt. dBXLONS. This interpretation 
agrees with that given by Plutarch, on the authority 
of a supposition of Manetho. (MaveOds per 6 
XeBevvorns 7d xexpuypévoy olera: xal rhy xpd 
iwd ravrns BnArovcba Ths dovis, de Ind. et 
Osir. Lc.) Amen was one of the eight gods of 
the first order, and chief of the triad of Thebes. 
He was worshipped at that city as Amen-Ra, or 
« Amen the sun,"’ represented as a man wearing a 





cap wich two high plumes, and Amen-Ra ka mut-ef, 
«« Amen-Ra, who is both male and female,’’ repre- 
sented as the generative principle. In the latter 
form he is accompanied by the figures of trees or 
ether vegetable products, like the ‘groves’ men- 
tioned in the Bible [EGyrr], and is thus connected 
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with Baal. In the Great Oasis, and the famous one 
named after him, he was worshipped in the form of 
the ram-headed god Num, and called either Amen, 
Amen-Ra, or Amen-Num, and thus the Greeks 
came to suppose him to be always ram-headed, 
whereas this was the proper characteristic of Num 
(Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes, vol. ii. 
pp- 367, 375). The worship of Amen spread from 
the Oases along the north coast of Africa, and even 
penetrated into Greece. The Greeks identified 
Amen with Zeus, and he was therefore called Zeus 
Ammon and Jupiter Ammon. R. S. P. 


AMON (JSS [multitude or architect] : 


"Auds, Kings [Jer., and so Lachm., Tisch., Treg., 
in Matt.); "Apo, Chr., [Zeph., where Sin. reads 
Appor ; Vat.! in 1 Chr. aA wr, Vat. in 2 Chr. 
Apos; Alex. Appov in 1 * elsewhere A s:] 
Joseph. “Auwoos: Amon). 1. King of Judah, son 
and successor of Manasseh. The name may mean 
skillful in his art, or child (verbal from {'28, to 
nurse). Yet it sounds Egyptian, as if connected 
with the Theban god, and possibly may have been 
given by Manasseh to his son in an idolatrous spirit. 
Following his father's example, Amon devoted him- 
self wholly to the service of false gods, but was killed 
in a conspiracy after a reign of two years. Prob- 
ably by insolence or tyranny he had alienated his 
own servants, and fell a victim to their hostility, for 
the people avenged him by putting all the conspir- 
ators to death, and secured the succession to his son 
Josiah. To Amon's reign we must refer the terrible 
picture which the prophet Zephaniah gives of the 
moral and religious state of Jerusalem: idolatry 
supported by priests and prophets (i. 4, iii. 4), the 
poor ruthlessly oppressed (iii. 3), and shameless in- 
difference to evil (iii. 11). According to Clinton 
(F. H. i. 328), the date of his accession is B. C. 
642; of his death, Bn. c. 640 (2 K. xxi. 19; 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 20). [Occurs 2 K. xxi. 18-25; 1 Chr. iii 
14; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 20-25; Jer. i. 2, xxv. 3; Zeph. 
i. 1; Matt. i. 10.) G. E. L. C. 


2. (JES, PLE: xeuhp, 'Eufp; Alex. Ap- 


Chr. xviii. 25). What was the precise nature of 
his office is not known. Perhaps the prophet Mi- 
caiah was intrusted to his care as captain of the 
citadel. The Vat. MS. of the LXX. has rd» 
Baciréa rijs wéAews in 1 K., but &pyorra in 2 
Chr. Josephus (Ant. viii. 15, § 4) calls him ‘A,y- 
ducov, W. A. W. 
3. See AMI. 


AM’ORITE, THE AM’ORITES Crs, 
wuz 1 (always in the singular), accurately “the 
Emorite ’’ — the dwellers on the summits — moun- 
taineers: ’Ayoppaio:: Amorrhan), one of the chief 
nations who possessed the land of Canaan before its 
conquest by the Israelites. 

In the genealogical table of Gen. x. “the Amo. 
rite" is given as the fourth son of Canaan, with 
«“ Zidon, Heth [Hittite], the Jebusite,” &c. The 
interpretation of the name as ‘ mountaineers "’ or 
‘ highlanders '’ — due to Simonis (see his Onomas- 
ticon), though commonly ascribed to Ewald — is 
quite in accordance with the notices of the text, 
which, except in a few instances, speak of the Am- 
orites as dwelling on the elevated portions of the 
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sountry. In this respect they are contrasted with 
the Canaanites, who were the dwellers in the low- 
lands; and the two thus formed the main broad 
divisions of the Holy Land. “ The Hittite, and 
the Jebusite, and the Amorite, dwell in the moun- 
tain (of Judah and Ephraim], and the Canaanite 
dwells by the sea [the lowlands of Philistia and 
Sharon) and by the ‘side’ of Jordan"’ [in the 
valley of the Arabah],— was the report of the 
first Israelites who entered the country (Num. xiii. 
29; and see Josh. v. 1, x. 6, xi. 3; Deut. i. 7, 20; 
« Mountain of the A.,”’ ver. 44). This we shall find 
borne out by other notices. In the very earliest 
times ((ien. xiv. 7) they are occupying the barren 
heizhts west of the Dead Sea, at the place which 
afterwards bore the name of En-gedi; hills in whose 
fastnesses, the “rocks of the wild yoats,”’ David 
afterwards took refuge from the pursuit of Saul (1 
Sam. xxi. 20; xxiv. 2), [Hazezon-TAMAR]. 
From this point they stretched west to Hebron, 
where Abram was then dwelling under the “ oak- 
grove ’’ of the three brothers, Aner, Eshcol, and 
Mamre ((en. xiv. 13; comp. xiii. 18). From this, 
their ancient seat, they may have crossed the valley 
of the Jordan, tempted by the high table-lands on 
the east, for there we next meet them at the date 
of the invasion of the country. Sihon, their then 
king, had taken the rich pasture-land south of the 
Jabbok, and had driven the Moabites, its former 
possessors, across the wide chasm of the Arnon 
(Num. xxi. 25; 13), which thenceforward formed 
the boundary between the two hostile peuples 
(Num. xxi. 13). The Israclites apparently ap- 
proached from the south-east, keeping “on the 
other side” (that is, on the east) of the upper part 
of the Arnon, which there bends southwurds, so as 
to form the eastern boundary of the country of 
Moab. Their request to pass through his land to 
the fords of Jordan wag refused by Sihon (Num. 
xxi. 21; Deut. ii. 26); he “went out'' against 
them (xxi. 23; ii. 32), was killed with his sons and 
his people (ii. 33), and his land, cattle, and cities 
taken pussession of by Israel (xxi. 24, 25, 31, ii. 
34-6). ‘This rich tract, bounded by the Jabbok on 
the north, the Arnon on the south, Jordan on the 
west, and “the wilderness’ on the east (Judg. xi. 
‘1, 22) — in the words of Josephus “a land lying 
etween three rivers after the manner of an island" 
(Ant. iv. 5, § 2) — was, perhaps, in the most special 
sense the “land of the Amorites"’ (Num. xxi. 31; 
Josh. xil. 2, 3, xiii. 9; Judg. xi. 21, 22); but their 
possessions are distinctly stuted to have extended 
to the very feet of Hermon (Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48), 
embracing “all Gilead and all Bashan” (iii. 10), 
with the Jordan valley on the east of the river (iv. 
49), and forming tovether the land of the “ two 
kings of the Amorites,"" Sihon and Og (Deut. xxxi. 
4; Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10, xxiv. 12). 

After the passage of the Jordan we again meet 
with Amorites disputing with Joshua the conquest 
of the west country. But although the name 
generally denotes the mountain tribes of the centre 
of the country, yet this definition is not always 
strictly maintained, varying probably with the au- 
thor of the particular part of the history. and the 
time at which it was written. Nor ought we to ex- 
pect that the Israelites could have possessed very ac- 
curate knowledge of a set of small tribes whom they 
were called upon to exterminate — with whom they 
were forbidden to hold any intercourse — and, imore- 
over, of whose general similarity to each other we 
have convincing proof in the confusion in question. 
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Some of these differences are as follows: — He- 
bron is “ Amorite’’ in Gen. xiii. 18, xiv. 13, 
though “ Hittite”? in xxiii. and “ Canaanite"’ in 
'Judg. i. 10. The “ Hivites’ of Gen. xxxiv. 2, are 
“ Amorites’’ in xlviii. 22; and so also in Josh. ix. 
7, xi. 19, ag compared with 2 Sam. xxi. 2. Jeru- 
salem is * Amorite" in Josh. x. 5, 6, but in xv. 


63, xviii. 28; Judy. i. 21, xix. 11; 2 Sam. v. 6, 
i&e., it is “Jebusite.” ‘The *Canaanites'' of Num. 


xiv. 45 (comp. Judg. i. 17), are * Amorites’’ in 
Deut. i. 44. Jarmuth, Lachish, and Evlon, were 
in the low country of the Shefelth (Josh. xv. 35, 
39), but in Josh. x. 5, 6, they are “ Amorites that 
dwell in the mountains;"’ and it would appear as 
if the “ Amorites "’ who forced the Danites into the 
mountain (Jude. i. 34, 35) must have themselves 
remained on the plain. 

Notwithstanding these few differences, however, 
from a comparison of the passages previously quoted 
it appears plain that *“ Amorite"’ was a local term, 
and not the name of a distinct tribe. This is con- 
firmed by the following facts. (1.) The wide area 
over which the name was spread. (2.) The want 
of connection between those on the east and those 
on the west of Jordan — which is only once hinted 
at (Josh. ii. 10). (3.) The existence of kings like 
Sihon and Og, whose territories were separate and 
independent, but who are yet called « the two kings 
of the Amorites,"’ a state of things quite at vari- 
ance with the habits of Semitic tribes. (4.) Be- 
vond the three confederates of Abram, and these 
two kings, no individual Amorites appear in the 
history (unless Araunah or Ornan the Jebusite be 
one). (5.) There are no traces of any peculiar gov- 
ernment, worship, or customs, diflerent from those 
of the other “ nations of Canaan." 

One word of the « Amorite’’ language has sur- 
vived — the name Senir (not “ Shenir’’) for Mount 
Hermon (Deut. iii. 9); but may not this be the 
Canaanite name as opposed to the Phoenician 
(Sirion) on the one side and the Hebrew on the 
other ? 

All mountaineers are warlike; and, from the 
three confederate brothers who at a moment's no- 
tice accompanied “ Abram the Hebrew” in his 
pursuit of the five kings, down to those who, not 
depressed by the slaughter inflicted by Joshua and 
the terror of the name of Israel, persisted in driv- 
ing the children of Dan into the mountain, the 
Amorites fully maintained this character. 

After the conquest of Canaan nothing is heard 
in the Bible of the Amorites, except the occasional 
meution of their name in the usual formula for 
designating the early inhabitants of the country 

G. 

A™MOS (DVI, a burden: "Auds: Amoa), 
a native of Tekoah in Judah, about six miles S. 
of Bethlehem, originally a shepherd and dresser of 
sycamore-trees, was called by God's Spirit to be a 
| prophet, although not trained in any of the regular 
prophetic schools (i. 1, vii. 14, 15). He travelled 
from Judah into the northern kingdom of Israel or 
Iiphraim, and there exercised his ministry, appar- 
ently not for anv Jong time. His date cannot be 
later than the 15th year of Uzziah's reizn (B. c. 
808, according to Clinton, F. //. i. 325); for he 
tells us that he prophesied “in the reizns of Uzziah 
king of Judah, and Jeroboam the son of Joash 
king of Israel, two years before the earthquake.” 
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This earthquake (also mentioned Zech. xiv. 5) can- 
not have occurred after the 17th year of Uzziah, 
since Jeroboam II. died in the 15th of that king's 
reign, which therefore is the latest year fulfilling 
the three chronological indications furnished by 
the prophet himself. But his ministry probably 
took place at an earlier period of Jeroboain's reign, 
perhaps about the middle of it; for on the one hand 
Amovs speaks of the conquests of this warlike king 
as completed (vi. 13, cf. 2 K. xiv. 25), on the 
other the Assyrians, who towards the end of his 
rein were approaching Palestine (Hos. x. 6, xi. 
5), do not seem as yet to have caused any alarm in 
the country. Amos predicts indeed that Israel and 
other neighboring nations will be punished by cer- 
tain wild conquerors from the North (i. 5, v. 27, 
vi. 14), but doves not name them, as if they were 
still unknown or unheeded. In this prophet’s time 
Israel was at the height of power, wealth, and 
security, but infected by the crimes to which such 
a state is liable. ‘The poor were oppressed (viii. 4), 
the ordinances of religion thought burdensome 
(viii. 5), and idleness, luxury, and extravagance 
were general (iii. 15). The source of these evils 
was idolatry, of course that of the golden calves, 
not of Baal, since Jehu's dynasty occupied the 
throne, though it seems probal le from 2 K. xiii. 6, 
which passage must refer to Jeroboam's reign 
[Benntiaban ITL.], that the rites even of Astarte 
were tolerated in Samaria, though net encouraged. 
Calt-worship was specially practiced at Bethel, where 
was a principal temple and summer palace for the 
king (vii. 133 ef. iii. 15), also at Gilval, Dan, and 
Beersheba in Judah (iv. 4, v. 5, viii. 14), and was 
offensively united with the true worship of the Lord 
(v. 14, 21-23; cf. 2 K. xvii. 33). Amos went to 
rebuke this at Bethel itself, but was compelled to 
return to Judah by the high-priest Amaziah, who 
procured from Jeroboam an order for his expulsion 
from the northern kingdom. 

The book of the prophecies of Amos seems di- 
vided into four principal portions closely connected 
together. (1) From i. 1 to ii. 3 he denounces the 
sins of the nations bordering on Israel and Judah, 
as a preparation for (2), in which, from ii. 4 to vi. 
14, he describes the state of those two kingdoms, 
especially the former. ‘This is followed by (3), vii. 
1-ix. 10, in which, after reflecting on the previous 
prophecy, he relates his visit to Bethel, and sketches 
the impending punishment of Israel which he pre- 
dicted to Amaziah. After this, in (4), he rises to 
a loftier and more evangelical strain, looking for- 
ward to the time when the hope of the Messiah's 
kingdom will be fulfilled, and His people forgiven 
and established in the enjoyment of God's blessings 
to all eternity. The chief peculiarity of the style 
consists in the number of allusions to natural ob- 
jects and agricultural occupations, as might be 
expected from the early life of the author. See i. 
3, ii. 13, iti. 4, 5, iv. 2, 7, 9, v. 8, 19, vi. 12, vii. 1, ix. 
3, 9, 13, 14. The book presupposes a popular ac- 
quaintance with the Pentateuch (see Hengstenberg, 
Beitrage zur EKinlettung ing Alte Testament, i. 
83-125), and implies that the ceremonies of religion, 
except where corrupted by Jerobuam J., were in 
accordance with the law of Moses. The references 
to it in the New Testament are two: v. 25, 26, 27 





% ®There was a later Jewish tradition, says Stanley, 
that he was beaten and wounded by the indignant 
hnerurchy of Bethel and carried back half dead to bis 
tative place—the fate which such a rough, plain-spoken 
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is quoted by St. Stephen in Acts vii. 42, and ix. 11 
by St. James in Acts xv. 16. As the book is evi- 
dently not a series of detached prophecies, but loz- 
ically and artistically connected in its several parts, 
it was probably written by Amos as we now have 
it after his return to Tekvah from his mission to 
Bethel. (See Ewald, Propheten des Alten Bundes, 
i. 84 ff.) G. E. LC. 

* Among the later commentators on Amos may 
be mentioned J. A. Theiner, Klein. Propheten, 
1828; Hitzig, Alein. Proph. erklart, 1838, de Aufl. 
1863; Maurer, Com. Gram. Hist. Crit. in Proph. 
Minores, 1840; Ewald, Proph. d. Alien Bundes, 
1840; Umbreit, Prakt. Com. iiber die Proph. 1V. 
i., 1844; Henderson, J/inor Prophets, Lond. 1845, 
Amer. ed. 1860; Baur, Der Proph. Amos erklart, 
1847; and Pusey, Minor Prophets, 1861. There 
is a rapid but graphic sketch of the contents of the 
prophecy, as well as of the career of the prophet, 
by Stanley (Jewish Charch, ii. 396° ff. Amer. ed.). 
For a list of the older writers and their character- 
istics, the reader is referred to Baur's Linleitung 
to his commentary named above (pp. 149-162). 

H 


2. CAuds: Amos.) Son of Naum, in the gen- 
ealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 25). W. A. W. 


AMOZ (YSN: "Aus: Amos), father of the 
prophet Isaiah (2 K. xix. 2, 20, xx. 1; 2 Chr. xxvi. 
22, xxxii. 20, 32; Is. i. 1, ii. 1, xiii. 1, xx. 2 
[xxxvii. 2, 21, xxxviii. 1.] . 

AMPHIP’OLIS (Apdiwoars: Amphipolis), a 
ity of Macedonia, through which Paul and Silas 
passed in their way from Philippi to Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 1). It was distant 33 Roman miles from 
Philippi (/tan. Anton. p. 320). It was called Am- 
phipolis, because the river Strymon flowed almost 
round the town (Thue. iv. 102). It stood upon an 
eminence on the left or eastern bank of this river, 
just below its egress from the lake. Cercinitis, and 
at the distance of about three miles from the sea. 
It was a colony of the Athenians, and was memor- 
able in the Peloponnesian war for the battle fought 
under its walls, in which hoth Brasidas and Cleon 
were killed (Thue. v. 6-11). Its site is now occu- 
pied by a village called Neokhdrio, in Turkish Jens- 
Keui, or “ New-Town.” 

* The reader will notice from the wood-cut (taken 
from Cousincery) the singular position of this apos- 
tolic place. Nevkhoriv is the modern Greek Neo- 
xépiov. Though the name is changed, the identi- 
fication is undoubted, since the position answers so 
perfectly to the ancient name and to the notices 
of ancient writers (én auddrepa Tepip€ovros Tov 
Xrpuudvos, Thue. iv. 102). Cousinery inserts a 
plan of the ruins still found on the spot in his 
Vuyage dans Macedvine (i. 134), among which are 
parts of the city wall, symbolic figures, inscriptions, 
tumuli, &c. See also Leake’s Northern Greece, iii. 
181 ff. At the point here where Paul crossed the 
Strymon on his mission of philanthropy (7 g@iAax~ 
Opwria Tov cwriipos nuay Ceo, Tit. iii. 4), Xerxes, 
on his invasion of Greece, “offered a sacrifice of 
white horses to the river, and buried alive nine 
youths and maidens.’’ See Herod. vii. 113, 114 
and Rawlingon’s note there. It was not till after 
the great sacrifice on Golgotha that human sacri- 





preacher would naturally invite; and it would almost 
seem as if fuint allusions to it transpire in more than 
one place in the N. T.’ (comp. Heb. x} 35; Mat! xxi, 
35). See Jewish Church, ii. 400, Ame) ‘ed. I. 
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Am phipolis. 


fices ceased generally, even among the Greeks and 
Komans. See Lasaulx's interesting monograph en- 
titled Siihnopfer der Griechen u. Romer u. thr 
Verhdltniss zu dem Einem auf Golgotha (tr. in the 
Bibl. Stcra, i. 368-408). For the classical interest 
of Amphipolis, the reader is referred to Grote’s 


History of Greece, vi. 625 ff, and Arnold's Thu- 
cydides, ii. (at the end). [ApoLionia.] H. 


AM’PLIAS (AuzAlas, [Lachm. marg. Sin. 
AFG, ’Aumrdatos: Ampliatus}), a Christian at 
Rome [whom Paul salutes and terms his “ beloved 
in the Lord ’’] (Rom. xvi. 8). 

AM’RAM (27Y [people of the exalted, i. 
e. God): "AuBpdu, ['Aupdu; Vat. in Ex. vi. 20, 
AuBpay:] Amram). 1. A Levite, father of Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam (Ex. vi. 18, 20; Num. iii. 19, 
[xxvi. 58, 59; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 3, 18, xxiii. 12, 13, 
xxiv. 20]). E. Ws Bs. 


2. Q? WOT": "Euepov; Alex. Ayada; [Ald. 
‘huntdias ‘Comp. "Avabdy:]} cnhiapal ae Properly 
Hamran or ; son of Dishon and descend- 
ant of Levi (1 Chr. i. 41). In Gen. xxxvi. 26 he 
is called HEMDAN, and this is the reading in 1 
Chr. in many of Kennicott’s MSS. 


3. (SI=Y: 'Aupdu; [Vat. Apuaper;] Alex. 
AuBpau: Amram.) One of the sons of Bani, in 
the time of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr. x. 34). Called OmArErus in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

AM’RAMITES, THE (“373Y: 8 'Au- 

6 °A ’ Alex. 0 0 Aupau: 
fe ees branch of iigmas great Kohathite 
family of the tribe of Levi (Num. iii. 27; 1 Chr. 
xxvi. 23); descended from Amram, the father of 
Moses. W. A. W. 

AM’RAPHEL (OTT: "A : Am- 
“raphel), perhaps a Hamite king of Shinar or Baby- 
lonia, who joined the victorious incursion of the 
Flamite Chedorlaomer against the kings of Sodom 
aid Gomorrah and the cities of the plain (Gen. | 
tiv. 1,9). The méaning of the name is uncertain; | 


some have connected it with the Sanskrit amaia- 
pala, “the guardian of the immortals.”” (Comp. 
Rawlinson's Herodotus, i. 446.) 8. L. 


AMULETS were ornaments, gems, scrolls, 
&c., worn as preservatives against the power of en- 
chantments, and generally inscribed with mystic 
forms or characters. The “ear-rings”’ in Gen. 


xxxv. 4 (SETI: evéria: inaures) were obvi- 


ously connected with idolatrous worship, and were 
probably amulets taken from the bodies of the slain 
Shechemites. They are subsequently mentioned 
among the spoils of Midian (Judg. viii. 24), and 
perhaps their objectionable character was the reason 
why Gideon asked for them. Again, in Hos. ii. 
13, “ decking herself with ear-rings’’ is mentioned 
as one of the signs of the “days of Baalim.” 
Hence in Chaldee an ear-ring is called SWYT2. 
But amulets were more often worn round the 
neck, like the golden bulla or leather lorum of the 
Roman boys. Sometimes they were precious stones, 
sup to be endowed with peculiar virtues. In 
the “ Mirror of stones ’’ the strangest properties are 
attributed to the amethyst, Kinocetus, Alectoria, 
Ceraunium, &c.; and Pliny, talking of succina, says 
“Infantibus alligari amuleti ratione prodest ”’ 
(xxxvii. 12, s. 37). They were generally suspended 
as the centre-piece of a necklace, and among the 
Egytians often consisted of the emblems of va- 
rious deities, or the symbol of truth and justice 
(“ Thmei’’). A gem of this kind, formed of sap- 
phires, was worn by the chief judge of Egypt (Diod. 
i. 48, 75), and a similar one is represented as worn 
by the youthful deity Harpocrates (Wilkinson, An. 
Egypt. iii. 364). The Arabs hang round their 
children's necks the figure of an open hand; a cus- 
tom which, according to Shaw, arises from the un- 
luckiness of the number 5. This principle is often 
found in the use of amulets. Thus the basilisk is 
|  peoiragid engraved on the talismanic scarabxi of 
Egypt, and according to Jahn (Arch. Bibl. § 131, 


“Engl. tr.), the =" 17 of Is. ili. 21, were «fig. 
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ures of serpents carried in the hand" (more prob- 
ably worn in the ears) “ by Hebrew women.” The 


word is derived from wir, sifilavit, and means 
both “enchantments’’ (ef. Is. iii. 3), and the mag- 
ical gems and formularies used to avert them (Gesen. 
s..). It is doubtful whether the LXX. intends 
wepidetia a8 a translation of this word; ‘“ pro voce 
wepié. nibil est in textu lebraico’’ (Schleusner’s 
Thesaurus). For a like reason the phallus was 
- amoug the sacred emblems of the Vestals (Dict. of 
«lnf., art. “ Fasecinum ’’). 
The commonest amulets were sacred words (the 
tetravrammaton, &c.) or sentences, written in a pe- 
culiar manner, or inscribed in some cabalistic figure 
like the shield of David, called also Solomon's Seal. 
Another form of this figure is the pentangle (or 
pentacle, r. Scott's Antiyuary), which “consists of 
three triangles intersected, and made of five lines, 
which may be so set forth with the body of man as 
to touch and point out the places where our Saviour 
was wounded” (Sir Thos. Brown's Vlg. Errors, 
i. 10). Under this head fall the ’Eqéo.a ypdupara 
(Acts xix. 19), and in later times the Abraxic 
of the Hasilidians; and the use of the word “ Ab- 
racadabra,”’ recommended by the physician Serenus 
Samonicus as a cure of the hemitriteus. The same 
physician prescribes for quartan ague 
 Maconise Uiados quartum suppone timenti.”’ 


Charms ‘consisting of words written on folds 
of papyrus tightly rolled up and sewed in linen,” 
have been found at Thebes (Wilkinson, / c.), and 
our Faglish translators possibly intended something 
of the kind when they rendered the curious phrase 


(in Is. iif.) WHIT NAVD by “tablets.” It was 
the danger of idolatrous practices arising from a 





Amulet. Modern Egyptian. (From Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians.) 


knowledge of this custom that probably induced 
the sanction of the use of phylacteries (Deut. vi. 
8; xi. 18, “77 V ). The modern Arabs use 
scraps of the Koran (which they call “ telesmes "’ 
or ‘‘alakakirs '’) in the same way. 

A very large class of amulets depended for their 
value on their being constructed under certain as- 
tronomical conditions. Their most general use was 
to avert ill-luck, &., especially to nullify the effect 
of the op@aduds Bdoxavos, & belief in which is 
found among ali nations. The Jews were partic- 
ularly addicted to them, and the only restriction 
placed by the Rabbis on their use was, that none 
but approved amulets (i. e. such as were knuwn to 
have cured three ns) were to be worn on the 
Sabbath (Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebr. in Matt. xxiv. 24). 
It was thought that they kept off the evil spirits 
who caused disease. Some animal substances were 
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and says (xxx. 15) “‘Scarabseorum cornua alligata 
amuleti naturam obtinent;"’ perhaps an Egyptian 
fancy. In the same way one of the Roman em- 
perors wore a seal-skin as a charm against thunder. 
Among plants, the white hryony and the Hypericon, 
or Fuga Demonum, are mentioned as useful (Sir 
T. Brown, Vulg. Errors, i. 10. He attributes the 
whole doctrine of amulets to the devil, but still 
throws out a hint that they may work by “im- 
ponderous and invisible emissions '’). 


Amulets are still common. On the Mod. Egyp- 
tian “ Hegdb” see Lane, Mod. Egypt, c. 11, and 
on the African “pieces of medicine,’’ a belief in 
which constitutes half the religion of the Africans, 
see Livingstone’s Travels, p. 285, ef passim. 
{[TERAPHIM; TALISMAN. ] F. W. F. 


AMW’ZI (CTES [strong]: ‘Apecoia; [Vat. 
-cei-) Alex. Maecora: Amasii). 1. A Levite of 
the family of Merari, and ancestor of Ethan the 
minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 46). 

2. (‘Apaol [Vat.-ces]: Amsi.) A priest, whose 
descendant Adaiah with his brethren did the ser- 
vice for the Temple in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
xi. 12). W. A. W. 


A’NAB (139 [grape-town, Gesen.]: "AvaBie, 
"Avov; Alex. AywB: [Anad]), a town in the 
mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 50), named, with 
Debir and Hebron, as once belonging to the Ana- 
kim (Josh. xi. 21). It has retained its ancient 
name [’.Andb], and lies among the hills about 10 
miles S. S. W. of Hebron, close to Shoco and 
Eshtemoa (Rob. i. 494). The conjecture of Eus. 
and Jerome (Onom. Anob, Anab) is evidently inad- 
missible. G. 

AN’AEL (‘Avafa). The brother of Tobit 
(Tob. i. 21). 


A/NAH (i7)D [perh. annrering, i. e. a re- 
quest } : "Avd; [Gen. XXxXvi. 24, Alex. Qvas; 1 Chr. i. 
40, 41, Rom. Xwydy, Alex. Qvay, Ava:} Ana), the 
sun of Zibeon, the son of Seir, the Horite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 20, 24), and father of Aholibamah, one of the 
wives of Esau (ren. xxxvi. 2, 14). We are no doubt 
thus to understand the text with Winer, Heng- 
stenberg, Tuch, Knobel, and many others, though 
the Hebrew reads “ Aholibamah, daughter of Anah, 


daughter of Zibeon (IWATA MIV"AZ);” 
nor is there any necessity to correct the reading in 
accordance with the Sam., which has {2 instead 
of the second 123; it is better to refer the second 


513 to Aholibamah instead of to its immediate 
antecedent Anah. The word is thus used in the 
wider sense of descendant (here granddaughter), as 
it is apparently again in this chapter, v. 39. We 
may further conclude with Hengstenberg (/ent. ii. 
280; Eng. transl. ii. 229) that the Anah mentioned 
amongst the sons of Seir in v. 20 in connection 
with Zibeon, is the same person as is here referred 
to, and is therefore the grandson of Seir. The in- 
tention of the genealogy plainly is not so much to 
give the lineal descent of the Seirites as to enum- 
erate those descendants who, being heads of tribes, 
caine into connection with the Idomites. It would 
thus appear that Anah, from whom Esau's wife 
sprang, was the head of a tribe independent of his 


considered to possess such properties, as we see from | father, and ranking on an equality with that tribe. 


Tobit. 


Pliny (xxviii. 47) mentions a fox's tongue | Several difficulties occur in regard to the race and 


®orp on an amulet as a charm against blear eyes,! name of Anah. By his descent from Seir he is a 


ANAHARATH 


Morite [which see] (Gen. xxxvi. 20), whilst in v. 2, 
he is called a Hivite, and again in the narrative 
(Gen. xxvi. 34) he is called Beeri the Hittite. 
Hengstenberg's explanation of the first of these 
ditticulties is far-fetched; and it is more probable 


that the word Hivite (*177) is a mistake of tran- 


ecribers for Horite (“771), With regard to the 
identification of Anah the Horite with Beeri the 
Hittite, see BEER. F. W. G. 
®In Gen. xxxvi. 24 (A. V.), we read: “ This 
was that Anah that found the mules in the wilder- 
nesa, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father.’ 


The word =‘'>* is here rendered mules, according 
to the Jewish explanation (Targ. of Jonathan, the 
Talmud, Saadias, Rabbinic commentators), followed 
in Luther’s and other modern versions. With this 


rendering of ‘3%, the statement is altogether in- 


significant, unless NV'S is taken (as by the Tal- 
mudist) in the sense of invent, as in Luther's ver- 
sion; meaning that Anah found out the way of 
producing mules, by coupling animals of different 
species. But this sense the Hebrew word will not 
bear. The explanation is evidently drawn from the 
connection merely, without any support from ety- 
mology. Equally baseless is the interpretation in 
the Targ. of Onkelos, and the Samaritan Codex, 


taking =‘°D* in the sense of giants (as if = 


SVN, Deut. ii. 11). 
Another and probably older exegetical tradition, 
transmitted through Jerome and the Vulvate, ren- 


ders =*'D* by warm springs (Vulgate aguas cali- 
das). This has the support of etymology (Gesenius, 


Thes., oy), as well as of the ancient tradition, 
and is corroborated by the frequent occurrence of 
warm springs in the region referred to, as observed 


both by ancient writers and by modern travellers.2 
T. J. C. 


ANAHA’/RATH ap a [hollow way or 
pass, Fiirst]: "AvayepeO; [Alex. Appaved: Ana- 
Aarath|). a place within the border of Issachar, 
named with Shichon and Rabbith (Josh. xix. 19). 
Nothing is yet known of it. G. 

* Some think it may be the present Ardneh, near 
the foot of Gilboa, about 2 miles east of Jenin (En- 
gannim). See Zeller’s Bibl. Worterb. p. 60, 2te 
Aufl. Robinson mentions the place twice (ii. 316, 
319), but does not suggest the identification. H. 


ANATAH [3 ayl.] (FMIY: "Avavias; [Vat. 
M. Avamia:] Anit). 1. Probably @ priest; one 
of those who stood on Ezra’s right hand as he read 
the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). He is called 
ANANtAs in 1 Esdr. ix. 43. 

2. (Avata: [Vat. Avavaia; Ald. ’Avavia:] 
Anata.) One of the ‘heads’ ¢i the people, who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 22). 

W. A. W. 

ANAK. [AnAKrx.] 


AN’AKIM (25729: "Evarlu, (Vat. -reiu, 
and so Alex. in Deut.:] Enacim), a race of giants (s0 


a *J¢ may have been from the discovery of these 
springs, as Hengstenberg suggests, that Anah received 
the other name which he bore, namely, Beer, “ of 
wells,” 1. ¢. a man concerned with them. See also 
Beumgarten (Pentateuch, i. 300). H. 


ANAMMELECH 91 
called either from their stature (lonicollis, Gesen.), 


or their strength (Fiirst), (the root [JV being 
identical with our word neck), descendants of Arba 
(Josh. xv. 13, xxi. 11), dwelling in the southern part 
of Canaan, and particularly at Hebron, which from 


their progenitor received the nameof VATE 2 W7)), 
city of Arba. Besides the general designation An- 
akim, they are variously called ;72_7 °J3, sons of 
Anak (Num. xiii. 33), 291 ST*D%, descendants 


of Anak (Num. xiii. 22), and nny ‘33, sons 


of Anakim [LXX. viol yrydyrwv] (Deut! i. 28). 
These designations serve to show that we must re- 
gard Anak as the name of the race rather than that 
of an individual, and this is confirmed by what is 
said of Arba, their progenitor, that he “was a 
great man among the Anakim’’ (Josh. xiv. 15) 
The race appears to have veen divided into three 
tribes or families, bearing the names Sheshai, Ahi- 
man, and Talmai. ‘Though the warlike appearance 
of the Anakim had struck the Israelites with ter- 
ror in the time of Moses (Num. xiii. 28; Deut. ix. 
2), they were nevertheless dispossessed by Joshua, 
and utterly driven from the land, except a small 
remnant that found refuge in the Philistine cities, 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Josh. xi. 21). Their 
chief city, Hebron, became the possession of Caleb, 
who is said to have driven out from it the three 
sons of Anak mentioned above, that is, the three 
families or tribes of the Anakim (Josh. xv. 14; 


Judg. i. 20). After this time they vanish from 
history.? F. W. G. 


AN’AMIM (2329 : "Eveuerefu; (Alex. in 
Gen. Aveuerien, in 1 Chr. Avauteiu; Comp. in 
1 Chr. Aivouin; 7 MSS. ’Avapip: ] Anamim), a 
Mizraite people or tribe, respecting the settlements 
of which nothing certain is known (Gen. x. 13; 1 
Chr. i. 11). Judging from the position of the 
other Mizraite peoples, as far as it has been deter- 
mined, this one probably occupied some part of 
Ecypt, or of the adjoining region of Africa, or pos- 
sibly of the south-west of Palestine. No name 
bearing any strong resemblance to Anamim has 
been pointed out in the geographical lists of the 
Egyptian monuments, or in classical or modern 
geography. [The name may be Egyptian and refer 
to the region of the tribe. Ges., Fiirst.] Rk. S. P. 


ANAMMELECH [Hebrew Anamme'ech] 


(TD EIY > "AynueAdy; [Alex. Aunuedey; Ald. 
"Aveuerdx:] Anrmelech), one of the idols wor- 
shipped by the colonists introduced into Samaria 
from Sepharvaim (2 K. xvii. 31). He was wor- 
shipped with rites resembling those of Molech, 
children being burnt in his honor, and is the com- 
pinion-god to ADRAMMELECH. As Adrammelech 
is the male power of the sun, so Anammelech is 
the female power of the sun (Rawlinson’s Heredo.- 


tus, i. 611). The etymology of the word is un- 
certain. Rawlinson connects it with the name 
Anunit. Gesenius derives the name from words 


meaning idol and king, but Reland (de ret. ling. 
Pers. ix.) deduces the first part of it from the 
Persian word for grief. Winer advocates a deriva- 
tion connecting the idol with the constellation Ce- 


b ®The A. V. adds s to this name, and thus makes 
it (Anakims) doubly plural, as in the case of Kou, 
Cherubim, and similar terms. ui. 


2 ANAN 


jlieus, some of the stars in which are called by the 
Arabs “the shepherd and the sheep."’ 
G.E LC. 


ANNAN (]29 [a cloud]: ‘Hydu, Alex. 
[Comp.] ’Hsdy: Anan). 1. One of the “heads"’ 
of the people, who signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 26). 

2. CAvdy: Alex. Apvap: Anant.) HANAN 4 
(1 Esdr. v. 30; comp. Ezr. ii. 46). W. A. W. 


ANANI (33) [Jehovah protects]: "Avdy; 
[Vat. Mavec;] Alex. Avant: Anni). ‘The sev- 
enth son of L[lioenai, descended through Zerub- 
babel from the line royal of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

W. A. W. 


ANANV’AH (7927 [whom Jehovah pro- 
tects}: ’Avavla: Ananius). Probably a priest; 
ancestor of Azariah, who assisted in rebuilding the 
city wall after the return from Babylon (Neh. iii. 
23). W. A. W. 


ANANVAH (32 [whom Jehovah pro- 
fects]), a place, named. between Nob and Hazor, in 
which ‘the Benjamites lived after their return from 
captivity (Neh. xi. 82). The LX.X. [in most MSS. ] 
omits all mention of this and the accompanying 
names [but Comp. has ’Ayfa, and FA.3 Avaya]. 

G. 


ANANY’AS (“S29, or TOIT [Jehovah 
is gracious): ‘Avaviax)! LA high- -priest in Acts 
xxiii. 2 ff. xxiv. 1, [before whom "Paul attempted 
to defend himself, in the Jewish Council at Jerusa- 
lem, but was silenced with a blow on the mouth 
for asserting that he had always “lived in all good 
conscience before God.”’ See, in regard to that 
incident, PAUL]. He was the son of Nebedseus 
(Joseph. Ant. xx. 5, § 2), succeeded Joseph son of 
Camydus (Ant. xx. 1, § 3, 5, § 2), and preceded 
Ismael son of Phabi (-int. xx. 8, §§ 8,11). He 
was nominated to the office by Herod king of Chal- 
cis, in A. D. 48 (Ant. xx. 5, § 2); and in a. D. 52 
sent to Rome by the prefect Ummidius Quadratus 
to answer before the Emperor Claudius a charge of 
oppression brought by the Samaritans (dnd. xx. 6, 
§ 2). He appears, however, not to have lost his 
ottice, but to have resumed it on his return. This 
has been doubted; but Wieseler (Chronol. d. Apos- 
tol. Zeitalters, p. 76, note) has shown that it was 
so in all probability, seeing that the procurator Cu- 
manus, who went to Rome with him as his adver- 
sary, was unsuccessful, and was condemned to ban- 
ishment. He was deposed from his oftice shortly 
before Felix left the province (Ant. xx. 8, § 8; but 
still had great power, which he used violently and 
lawlessly (And. xx. 9, § 2). [le was at last assas- 
sinated by the Sicarii (2. J. ii. 17, § 9) at the be- 
ginning of the last Jewish war. 

2. A disciple at Jerusalem, husband of Sapphira 
(Acts v. 1 ff.). Having sold his goods for the 
benefit of the church, he kept back a part of the 
price, bringing to the apostles the remainder, as if 
it were the whole, his wife also being privy to the 
scheme. St. Peter, being enabled by the power of 
the Spirit to see through the fraud, denounced him 
as having lied to the Holy Ghost, 1. ¢. having at- 
tempted to pass upon the Spirit resident in the 
apostles an act of deliberate deceit. On hearing 
this, Ananias fell down and expired. That this 
incident was no mere physical consequence of St. 
l’eter'a severity of tone, as some of the German 
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direct sentence of a similar death pronoui.ced by 
the same apostle upon his wife Sapphira a few hours 
after. [SApPPHIRA.] It is of course possible that 
Ananias's death may have been an act of divine 
Justice unlooked for by the apostle, as there is no 
mention of such an intended result in his speech ; 
but in the case of the wife, such an idea is vut of 
the question. Niemeyer (Charakteristik der Bibel, 
i. 574) has well stated the case as regards the blame 
which some have endeavored to cast on St. Peter 
in this matter, when he says that not man, but 
(sod, is thus animadverted on. The apostle is but 
the organ and announcer of the divine justice, 
which was pleased by this act of deserved severity 
to protect the morality of the infant church, and 
strengthen its power for good. 

3. A Jewish disciple at Damascus (Acts ix. 10 
ff.), of high repute, “a devout man according to 
the law, having a good report of all the Jews which 
dwelt there’’ (Acts xxii. 12). Being ordered by 
the Lord ina vision, he sought out Saul during the 
period of blindness and dejection which followed his 
conversion, and announced to him his future com- 
mission as a preacher of the Gospel. conveying to 
him at the same time, by the laying on of his 
hands, the restoration of sight, and commanding 
him to arise, and be baptized, and wash away his 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord. Tradition 
mukes him to have been afterwards bishop of 
Damascus, and to have died by martyrdom (.Wen- 
olog. Grecorum, i. 79 f.). a: de ae 


ANANIT’AS CAvyls; [V: at. Avyveis 3] Alex. Ar 
vias: Ald. "Avavias:] Ananiag), l. The sons of 
Ananias to the number of 101 (Vulg. 130) enu- 
merated in 1 Eadr. v. 16 as having returned with 
Zorobabel. No such name exista in the parallel 
lists of -zra and Nehemiah. 

2. (Avavias: om. in Vulg.) Hanan 8 (1 
Esdr. ix. 21; comp. Fzr. x. 20). 

3. (Amanins.) HANANIAH 9 (1 Esdr. ix. 29; 
comp. kzr. x. 28). 

4. (Ananias.) ANAIAN 1 (1 Esdr. ix. 43; 
comp. Neh. viii. 4). 

5. [Avavlas; Vat. Avymas.] 
Esdr. ix. 48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 

6. Father of Azarias, whose name was assumed 
by the angel Raphael (Tob. v. 12, 13). In the 
ee he appears to be the eldest brother of Tobit. 

» (Jamnor.) Ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 
The Cod. Sin. [with Alex.] gives Avamas, though 
oe Vat. MS. omits the name. 

» (Avavias: Ananias, ) 
3 a 66; 1 Mace. ii. 59). 


Hanan 5 (1 


Shadrach (Song of 
[HANANIAH 7.] 
W. A. W. 


ANAN‘TEL (‘AvavfaA: Ananiel), forefather 
of Tobias (Tob. i. 1). 


A'NATH (73%! [answer, i. e. to prayer]: 
Awd, 'Avd6; [Vat. Aeway, Avader; Alex. Avaé, 
Kevad:] Anath), father of Shamyar (Judg. iii. 31, 
v. 6). 


ANATHEMA (avd6eua, in LXX., the equiv 


alent for ©", a thing or person deroted: in N. 
T. generally translated accursed. The more usual 
form is dvd@npa (avarl@nu:), with the sense of an 
offering suspended in a temple (Luke xxi. 5; 2 
Mace. ix. 16). ‘The Alexandrine writers preferred 
the short penultimate in this and other kindred 
words (¢. g. éwidepa, civOeua): but occasionally 
both forms occur in the MSS., as in Jud. xvi. 19, 


writers have maintained, distinctly appears by the: 2 Mace. xiii. 15; Luke xxi. 5: no distinction there- 
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fore existed originally in the meanings of the words, 
as has been supposed by many early writers. The 


Ste hema 


Hebrew <7’ is derived from a verb signifying 
pr:marily to aks up, and hence to (1) consecrate or 
decrote, and (2) exterminate. Any object so de- 
voted to the Lord was irredeemable: if an inanimate 
object, it was to be given to the priests (Num. 
xviii. 14); if a living creature or even a man, it 
was to be slain (Lev. xxvii. 28, 24); hence the 
idea of externunation as connected with devoting. 
Generally speaking, a vow of this description was 
taken only with respect to the idolatrous nations 
who were marked out for destruction by the special 
decree of Jchovah, as in Num. xxi. 2; Josh. vi. 17; 
but oec.sionally the vow was made indefinitely, and 
involved the death of the innocent, as is illustrated 
in the cases of Jephthah’s daughter (Judg. xi. 
31), aud Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 24) who was only 
seved by the interposition of the people. The 
breach of such a vow on the part of any one di- 
rectly or indirectly participating in it was punished 
with death (Josh. vii. 25). In addition to these 
cases of spontaneous devotion on the part of indi- 


viduals, the word 7): is frequently applied to the 


extermination of idolatrous nations: in such cases 
the idea of a ruw appears to be dropped, and the 
word assumes a purely secondary sense (éfoAo8peva, 
LXX.): or, if the original meaning is still to be 
retained, it may be in the sense of Jehovah (Is. 
xxxiv. 2) shutting up, i.e. plicing unter a ban, 
and so necessitating the destruction of them, in 
order to prevent all contact. The extermination 
being the result of a positive command (Ix. xxii. 
20), the idea of a vow is excluded, althongh doubt- 
less the instances already referred to (Num. xxi. 2; 
Josh. vi. 17) show how a vow was occasionally 
superulded to the command. It may be further 
noticed that the devree to which the work of de- 
struction was carried out, varied. Thus it applied 
to the destruction of (1) men alone (Deut. xx. 15); 
(2) men, women, and children (Deut. ii. 34); (3) 
virzins excepted (Num. xxxi. 17; Judg. xxi. 11); 
(4) all living creatures (Deut. xx. 16; 1 Sam. xv. 
3); the spoil in the former cases was reserved for 
the use of the army (Deut. ii. 35, xx. 14; Josh. 
xii. 8), instead of being given over to the priest- 
hood. a3 was the case in the recorded vow of Joshua 
(Josh. vi. 19.) Occasionally the town itself was 
utterly destroyed, the site rendered desolate (Josh. 
vi. 26), and the name Hormah (’Avyd@eyua, LXX.) 
applied to it (Num. xxi. 3). 

We pass on to the Rabbinical sense of O77 
as referring to excommunication, premising that an 
approximation to that sense is found in Ezr. x. 8, 
where forfeiture of goods is coupled with separation 
from the congregation. Three degrees of excom- 
munication are enumerated (1) ‘YT }, involving va- 
rious restrictions in civil and ecclesiastical matters 
for the space of 30 days: to this it is supposed that 
the terms aopl (ew (Luke vi. 22) and @rocurd- 
yeoryos (John ix. 22) refer. (2) =°)77, a more pub- 


lic and formal sentence, accompanied with curses, 
and involving severer restrictions for an indefinite 


a There are some variations in the orthography 
of this name, both in Hebrew and the A. V., which 
must be noticed. 1. Hebrew: In 1 K. ii. 23, and Jor. 


rrxil. 9, it fa [YV]Y, and similarly in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
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period. (3) Now", rarely, if ever, used — corr 


plete and irrevocable excommunication. ie 
was occasionally used in a generic sense for any of 
the three (Carpzov. Appar. p. 557). Some expoa- 
itors refer the ters ove:5iCew Kal éxBdrrer (Lake 
vi. 22) to the second species, but a comparison of 
John ix. 22 with 34 shows that é«SdAAeu is synon- 
ymous with aroguvayuryov woeiy, and there ap- 
pears no reason for supposing the latter tu be of a 
severe character. 

‘The word ayvd0eua frequently occurs in St. Paul's 
writings [five times], and many expositors have re 
garded his use of it as a technical term for judicial 
excommunication. That the word was so used in 
the early Church, there can be no doubt (Bingham, 
Antiqg. xvi. 2, § 16); but an examination of the 
passages in which it occurs shows thut, like the 
cognate word dva0euariCw (Matt. xxvi. 74; Mark 
xiv. 71; Acts xxiii. 12,21), it had acquired a more 
veneral sense as expressive either of strong feeling 
(Rom. ix. 3; ef. Ex. xxxii. 32), or of dislike and 
condemnation (1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9) 

W. L. B. 


AN’ATHOTH (15 mney, [see below]: *Ay- 
abs0; Anathoth). 1. Son of Becher, a son of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8), probably the founder of 
the place of the same name. 

2. One of the heads of the people, who signed. 
the covenant in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 19); 
unless, as is not unlikely, the name stands for “the 
men of Anathoth *’ enumerated in Neh. vii. 27 

W. A. W. 


AN’ATHOTH (17399, 2 possibly = 
echoes [or inclinations, declivity, Dietr.]; plur. of 


3"), by which name the place is called in the 
Talmud, Joma, p. 10; 'Ava@s0: Anathoth), a city 
of Benjamin, omitted from the list in Josh. xviii., 
but a priests’ city; with “suburbs”? (Josh. xxi. 18; 
1 Chr. vi. 60 (45)). Hither, to his * fields,” Abi- 
athar was banished by Solomon after the failure of 
his attempt to put .\donijah on the throne (1 K. 
ii. 26). This was the native place of Abiezer, one 
of David's 30 captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 27; 1 Chr. 
xi. 28, xxvii. 12), and of Jehu, another of the 
mighty men (1 Chr. xii. 3); and here, “of the 
priests that were in Anathoth,” Jeremiah was born 
(Jer. i. Ly xi. 21, 23; xxix. 27; xxxii. 7, 8, 9). 

The “men * (“38 not ‘33, as in most of the 
other cases; comp. however, Netophah, Michmash, 
&.) of Anathoth returned from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 23; Neh. vii. 27; 1 Esdr. v. 
18.) 

Anathoth lay on or near the great road from the 
north to Jerusalem (Is. x. 30); by Eusebius it is 
placed at three miles from the city (Qnom.), and 
by Jerome (turris Anathoth) at the same distance 
contra septentrionem Jerusalem (ad Jerem. cap. i.). 
The traditional site at Kuriet el-En+d does not ful- 
fill these conditions, being 10 miles distant from the 
city, and nearer W. than N. But the real position 
has no doubt been a.-covered by Robinson at 
*Andta, on a broad riave 1 hour N.N.E. from 
Jerusalem. The cultivation of the priests survives 





27, SVDD7. 2. English: Anethothite, 2 Sam. 
xxili. 27; Anetothite, 1 Chr. xxvii. 12; Antothito, 1 
Chr. xi. 28, xii. 3. Jeremiah of A.," Jer axix. 27, 
should be, ’ J. the Anathothite.” 
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in tilled fields of grain, with figs and olives. There 
are the remains of walls and strong foundations, 
and the quarries still supply Jerusalem with build- 
ing stone (Rob. i. 437, 438). G. 

* The present Andtc is a little hamlet of 12 or 
15 houses, where, as of old on roofs of this humble 
class, the grass still grows on the house- ; the 
striking image of the Hebrew writers (Ps. exxix. 
6, 7, and Is. xxxvii. 27) of man’s immaturity and 
frailty. The 100 /fduser in Besser's Bibl. Wortb. 
p. 61, should certainly be 100 inhabitants (or less), 
and not “ houses.’’ It is worth remarking, too, that 
parts of the Dead Sea and its dismal scenery are 
distinctly visible from this ancient home of the 
pensive, heart-burdened Jeremiah. Dr. Wilson 
(Lunds of the Bible, i. 483) represents Andla as 
within sight from the Mount of Olives. H. 


ANCHOR. [Suip.] 


AN’DREW, St. (Avdpéas: Andreas; the 
naine Andreas occurs in Greek writers; e. g. Athen. 
vii. 312, and xv. 675; it is found in Dion Cass. 
Ixviii. 32, as the name of a Cyrenian Jew, in the 
reign of Trajan), one among the first called of the 
Aposues of our Lord (John i. 40, 41; Matt. iv. 
18); brother (whether elder or younger is uncer- 
tain) of Simon Peter (ibid.). He was of Beth- 
saida, and had been a disciple of John the Baptist.¢ 
On hearing Jesus a second time designated by him 
as the [amb of God, he left his former master, and 
in company with another of John's disciples at- 
tached himself to our Lord. By his, means his 
brother Simon was brought to Jesus (John i. 41). 
The apparent discrepancy in Matt. iv. 18 ff. Mark 
iii. 16 ff, where the two appear to have been called 
together, is no real one, St. John relating the first 
introduction of the brothers to Jesus, the other 
Evangelists their forimal call to follow Him in his 
ministry. In the catalogue of the Apostles, An- 
drew appears, in Matt. x. 2, Luke vi. 14, second, 
next after his brother Peter; but in Mark iii. 16, 
Acts i. 13, fourth, next after the three, Peter, 
James, and John, and in company with Philip. 
And this appears to have been his real place of dig- 
nity among the apostles; for in Mark xiii. 8, we 
find Peter, James, John, and Andrew, inquiring 


privately of our Lord about His coming; and in |- 


John xii. 22, when certain Greeks wished for an 
interview with Jesus, they applied through Andrew, 
who consulted Philip, and in company with him 
made the request known to our Lord. This last 
circumstance, conjoined with the Greek character 
of both their names, may perhaps point to some 
slight shade of [Hellenistic connection on the part 
of the two apostles; though it is extremely improb- 
able that any of the Twelve were Hellenists in the 
proper sense. Qn the occasion of the five thousand 
in the wilderness wanting nourishment, it is An- 
drew who points out the little lad with the five 
barley loaves and the two fishes. Scripture relates 
nothing of him beyond these scattered notices. 
Except in the catalovue (i. 13), his name does not 
occur once in the Acts. The traditions about him 
are various. Eusebius (iii. 1) makes him preach 
in Scythia; Jerome (Ep. 148, ad Marc.) and The- 





@ * Tt is evident from Mark §. 29 that Andrew as wel! 
as Peter lived at Capernaum at the time of Christ's 
healing the mother-in-law of the latter. At that time 
‘according to the best scheme of harmony) a year or 
more had elapsed since Jesus had called the brothers 
to be his disciples at Bethany beyond the Jordan (John 


L 28. 41.) Jt is to be inferred that, during this in- | tivity. 
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odoret (ad Psalm. exvi.), in Achaia (Greece); Ni 
cephorus (ii. 39), in Asia Minorand Thrace. He is 
said to have been crucified at Patre in Achaia, on 
@ crux decussata (X); but this is doubted by Lip- 
sius (de Cruce, i. 7), and Sagittarius (de Cruciaa- 
bus Martyrum, viii. 12). Eusebius (H. E. iii. 25) 
speaks of an apocryphal Acts of Andrew; and 
Epiphanius (Zer. xlvi. 1) states that the Encra- 
tites accounted it among their principal Scriptures; 
and (Ixiii. 2) he says the same of the Origeniani. 
(See Fabric. Cod. Apocr. i. 456 ff. [Tischendorf, 
Acta Apust. Apoc. p. x1. ff., 105 ff.] Menolog. Gra- 
cor. i. 221 f.; Perion. Vit. Apustol. i. 82 ff.) 
H. A. 

ANDRONI‘CUS CAvdpdvixos [man of vic- 
tory}). 1. An officer left as viceroy (Siadexduevos, 
2 Macc. iv. 31) in Antioch by Antiochus Epiphanes 
during his absence (B. C. 171). Menelaus availed 
himself of the opportunity to secure his good oftices 
by offering him some golden vessels which he had 
taken from the temple. When Onias (On1As III.) 
was certainly assured that the sacrilege had been 
committed, he sharply reproved Menelaus for the 
crime, having previously taken refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo and Artemis at Daphne. At the 
instigation of Menelaus, Andronicus induced Onias 
to leave the sanctuary and immediately put him to 
death in prison (wapéxAeicey. 2 Mace. iv. 34%). 
This murder excited general indignation; and on 
the return of Antiochus, Andronicus was publicly 
degraded and executed (2 Mace. iv. 30-38). Jose- 
phus places the death of Onias before the high- 
priesthood of Jason (Ant. xii. 5, 1,) and omits all 
mention of Andronicus; but there is not sufticient 
reason to doubt the truthfulness of the narrative, 
ag Wernsdorf has done (De fide libr. Macc. 
pp. 90 f.) 


2. Another officer of Antiochus Epiphancs who 
was left by him on Garizim (éy Tap. 2 Mace. v. 
23), probably in occupation of the temple there. 
As the name was common, it seems unreasonable tn 
identify this general with the former one, and so to 
introduce a contradiction into the history (Werns- 
dorf, L ¢.; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. iv. 335 n.; 
comp. Grimm, 2 Mace. iv. 38). B. F. W. 


ANDRONI’CUS (Avipdvixos: Andronicus), 
a Christian at Rome, saluted by St. Paul (Rom. 
xvi. 7), together with Junias. The two are ealled 
by him his relations (guyyeveis) and feilowcap- 
tives, and of note among the apostles, using that 
term probably in the wider sense;® and he de- 
scribes them as having been converted to Christ 
before himself. According to Hippolytus he was 
bishop of Pannonia; according to Dorvtheus, of 
Spain. H. A. 


* Luke, as the companion of Paul's life for so 
many years, could hardly fail to have met with An- 
dronicus and Junias (rather than Junia) in his 
travels, and, according to his habit (Luke i. 1), 
could have learnt much from them as personal wit- 
nesses, concerning the earlier events of Christianity, 
before Paul himself had been brought into the 
ranks of Christ’s followers. As regards the means 


—— 





terval, they had removed to the neighboring Capernaum 
from Bethsaida, their original home (John i. 44). H. 

b “The sense may be (as Meyer, Philippi, De Wette, 
Stuart, prefer) that the two were so famous (€rianuor) 
as to have become well known among the apostles. It 
is uncertain when or where they shared Paul’s cap 
i. 
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(thus illustrated) of the early Christians for obtain- 
iny and ditfusing such knowledge among themselves, 
see Tholuck’s striking remarks in his Glaudwiirdig- 
keit des evang. Gesch., p. 149 ff. 


A'NEM (237 [0200 fountains]: rhy Alvds ; 
Alex. Avau: [.dnem]), a city of Issachar, with 
“suburbs,’’ belonging to the Gershonites, 1 Chr. 
vi. 73 (Heb. 58). 1t is omitted in the lists in Josh. 
xix. and xxi., and instead of it we find Mn-gannim. 
Possibly the one is a contraction of the other, as 
Kartan of Kirjathaim. G. 


ANER (7)? [perh. = 173, boy, Ges.]: 4 

Avdp; [V at. Apap; Ald. Alex. ’Evhp; Comp. 
pind :) «lner), a city of Manasseh west of Jor- 
dan, with *“‘suburbs’’ given to the Kohathites (1 
Chr. vi. 70 (55)). By comparison with the parallel 
list in Josh. xxi. 25, it would appear to be a cor- 
ruption of Taanach (7) 2 for J29-)). 

* Raumer distinguishes Aner from Taanach, 
regarding the former merely as omitted in Josh. 
xxi. 25 (Pitlasiina, p. 120, 4te Aufl.). H. 

A NER (ie [perh. boy]: Avydy; (Comp. in 
Gen. xiv. 24, "Avép :] Aner), one of the three He- 
bronite chiefs bo aided Abraham in the pursuit 
after the four invading kings (Gen. xiv. 13, me 

R. W. 


AN’ETHOTHITE, THE Qm7a27: é 
"Avwiirns [Vat. -Oe-]; Alex. o Avadw0errns: de 


Aniahoth.) An inhabitant of Anathoth of the tribe 
of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxtii. 27). Called also AN- 
ETOTHITE and ANTOTIIIYE. W. A. W. 


AN’ETOTHITE, THE (“i ay oPrink [Vat. 


om.] 6 €& 'Avadt@: Anathothites). "An inhab- 
itant of Anathoth (1 Chr. xxvii. 12). Called also 
ANETHOCHIFE and ANTOPHITE. W. A. W. 


ANGAREU’O (Ayyapetw: Anyario, Vulz., 
Matt. v. 41, Mark xv. 21), simply translated 
“compel? in the A. V., is a word of Persian, or 
rather of Tatar, origin, signifying to compel to 
serve as an &yyapos oF mounted courier. The 
words ankirte or anyhtriz, in Tatar, mean com- 
pulsory work without pay. Herodotus (viii. 98) 
describes the svstem of the ayyapeia. He says 
that the Persians, in order to inike all haste in 
carrving messaces, have relays of men and horses 
stationed at intervals, who hand the despatch from 
une to another without interruption either from 
weather or darkness, in the same way as the Greeks 
in their Aauradnpopla. This horse-post the Per- 
sians called ayyashiov. In order to effect the 
object, license was viven to the couriers by the gov- 
ernment to press into the service men, horses, and 
even vessels. Hence the word came to signify 
“ press," and d@yyajeia is explained by Suidas 
8nure!a Kal avaryKaia SovAela, and dayyapevec- 
Oa. e's doprnyiay GyecGa. Persian supremacy 
introduced the practice and the name into Pales- 
tine; and Lightfuot says the Talmudists used to! 


call any oppressive service SS7'28. Among the 
proposals made by Demetrius Soter to Jonathan 
the high-priest, one was ph ayyapeverOa: Ta THY 
Toudalcy oro(vyia. The system was also adopted 
by the Romans, and thus the word “angario’ 

came into use in later Latin. Pliny alludes to the 
practice, “festinationem tabellarii diplomate ad- 
juvi.”” Sir J. Chardin and other travellers make 
mention of it. ‘The &yyapo: were also called dc- 
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rdy8a:. (Liddell und Scott, and Stephens; ana 
Scheller, Lez. s. vv.: Xen. Cyrop. viii. 6, §§ 17. 
18; Athen. iii. 94, 122; AMsch. Ag. 232, Pers. 
217 (Dind.); Esth. viii. 14; Joseph. A. J. xiii. 2, 
§ 3; Pliny, £p. x. 14, 121, 122; Lightfoot, Cn 
Matt. v. 41; Chardin, Travels, p. 257; Plut. De 
Alex. May. p. 326.) H. W. P. 


ANGELS (2.3 a3 : of &yyeAor; Often with 
the addition of i mt, or EVION. In later 
books the word E°I7T7, of Gyo, is used as an 


equivalent term). By the word “anvels”’ (¢. ¢. 
* messengers '' of God) we ordinarily understand a 
race of spiritual beings, of a nature exalted far 
above that of man, although infinitely removed 
from that of God, whose ottice is “to do Him ser- 
vice in heaven, and by His appointment to succor 
and defend men on earth.’? The object of the 
present article is threefold: 1st, to refer to any 
other Scriptural uses of this and similar words; 
Qdly, to notice the revelations of the nature of 
these spiritual beings given in Scripture; and 3rdly, 
to derive from the sume source a brief description 
of their office towards man. It is to be noticed 
that its scope is purely Biblical, and that, in con- 
sequence, it does not enter into any extra-Scriptu- 
ral speculations on this mysterious subject. 

I. In the first place, there are many passages 
in which the expression the “anvel of God,” “the 
angel of Jehovah,” is certainly used for a manifes- 
tation of Ged himself. This is especially the case 
in the earlier books of the Old Testament, and may 
be seen at once, by a comparison of Gen. xxii. 11 
with 12, and of Ex. iii. 2 with 6, and 14; where 
He, who is called the “angel of God "’ in one verse, 
is called * God," sud even “Jehovah "’ in those which 
follow, and acce,ts the worship due to God alone. 
(Contrast Rev. xix. 10, xxi. 9.) See also Gen. xvi. 
7, 13, xxxi. 11, 13, xlvili. 15, 16; Num. xxii. 22, 
32, 35, and comp. Is. lxiii. 9 with Ex. xxiii. 14, 
&e., &e. The same expression (it seems) is used 
by St. Paul, in speaking to heathens. See Acts 
xxvii. 23 comp. with xxi. 11. 

It is to he observed also, that, side by side with 
these expressions, we read of (rod's being manifested 
in the form of min; as to Abraham at Mamre 
(Gen. xviii. 2, 22 comp. xix. 1), to Jacob at Penuel 
(Gen. xxxii. 24, 30), to Joshua at Gileal (Josh. v 
13, 15), &e. It is hardly to be doubted, that both 
sets of passazes refer to the same kind of manifes- 
tation of the Divine Presence. 

This being the case, since we know that “no 
man hath seen God "’ (the Father) “at any time,” 
and that “the only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him" 
(John i. 18), the inevitable inference is that by the 
« Angel of the Lord” in such passayes is meant 
He, who is from the beginning the «« Word,” 4. e. 
the Manifester or Revealer of God. These appear- 
ances are evidently “ foreshadowings of the Incar- 
nation."” By these (that is) (rod the Son mani- 
fested Himself from time to time in that human 
nature, which Ile united to the Godhead forever 
in the Virgin's womb. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the fact, that 
the phrases used as equivalent to the word « Angels " 
in Scripture, viz. the “sons of God,’’ or even in 
poetry, the * gods "’ (Elohim), the ‘holy ones,” 
&c., are names, which in their full and proper sense 
are applicable only to the Lord Jesus Christ. As 
He is “ the Son of God,"’ 9 also is He the “ Angel,"’ 
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ur “messenger"’ of the Lord. Accordingly it is 
ww His incarnation that all angelic ministration is 
distinctly referred, as to a central truth. by which 
alone its nature and meaning can be understood. 
(See John i. 51, comparing it with Gen. xxviii. 11- 
17, and especially with v. 13.) 

Besides this, which is the highest application of 
the word “ anvel,’’ we find the phrase used of any 
messengers of God, such as the prophets (Is. xiii. 
19; Hag. i. 13; Mal. iii. 1), the priests (Mal. ii. 
7), and the rulers of the Christian churches (Rev. 
i. 20); much as, even more remarkably, the word 
“ Elohim ”’ is applied, in Ps. Ixxxii. 6. to those who 
judge in God's name. 

These usages of the word are not only interesting 
in themselves, but will serve to throw light on the 
nature and the method of the ministration of those 
whom we more especially term *“ the angels.”’ 

II. In passing on to consider what is revealed 
in Scripture as to the angelic nvture, we are led at 
once to notice, that the Bible deals with this and 
with kindred suhjects exclusively in their practical 
bearings, only so far (that is) as they conduce to 
our knowledge of God and of ourselves, and more 
particularly as they are connected with the one 
great subject of all Scripture, the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. Little therefore is said of the na- 
ture of angels as distinct from their oftice. 

They are termed “spirits ’’ (as e. g. in Heb. i. 
14), although this word is applied more commonly, 
not so much to themselves, as to their power dwelling 
in man (¢. g. 1 Sam. xviii. 10; Matt. viii. 16, &c., 
&c.). The word is the same as that used of the 
soul of man, when separate from the body (e. g. 
Matt. xiv. 26; Luke xxiv. 37, 39; 1 Pet. iii. 19); 
but, since it properly expresses only that supersen- 
suous and rativnal element of man’s nature, which 
is in him the image of (sod (see John iv. 24), and 
by which he has communion with God (Rom. viii. 
16); and since also we are told that there is a 
“spiritual body,” as well as a “natural (~uxixdy) 
body ** (1 Cor. xv. 44), it does not. assert that the 
angelic nature is incorporeal. ‘The contrary seems 
expressly implied by the words in which our Lord 
declares that, after the Resurrection, men shall be 
“like the angels” (iodyyeAo) (Luke xx. 36); be 
cause (as is elsewhere said, Phil. iii. 21) their 
bodies, as well as their spirits, shall have been 
made entirely like His. It may also be noticed 
that the glorious appearance ascribed to the angels 
in Scripture (as in Dan. x. 6) is the same as that 
which shone out in our Lord's transfiguration, and 
in which St. John saw Him clothed in heaven (Rev. 
i. 14-16); and moreover, that, whenever angels 
have been made manifest to man, it has always 
been in human form (as e. g. in Gen. xvili., xix. ; 
Luke xxiv. 4; Acts i. 10, &e., &e.). The very fact 
that the titles ‘sons of God "’ (Job. i. 6, xxxviiil. 7; 
Dan. iii. 25 comp. with 284), and “gods” (Ps. 
viii. 5; xcvii. 7), applied to them, are also given to 
men (see Luke iii. 38; Ps. Ixxxii. 6, and comp. our 
Lord's application of this last passage in John x. 
34-37 ), points in the same way to a ditterence only 
of devree, and an identity of kind, between the 
human and the angelic nature. 

The angels are therefore revealed to us as beings, 
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such as man might be and will be when the power 
of sin and death is removed, partaking in thei: 
measure of the attributes of God, — Truth, Purity, 
and Love, — because always beholding His face 
(Matt. xviii. 10), and therefore being “made like 
| Him * (1 John iii. 2). This, of course, implies 
| finiteness, and therefore (in the strict sense) “ im- 
| perfection ’’ of nature, and constant progress, both 
moral and intellectual, through all eternity. Sucl 
imperfection, contrasted with the infinity of God. 
is expressly ascribed to them in Job iv. 18; Matt. 
xxiv. 86; 1 Pet. i. 12; and it is this which emphat- 
ically points them out to us as creatures, fellow- 
servants of man, and therefore incapable of usurp- 
ing the place of gods. 

This finiteness of nature implies capacity of 
temptation (see Butler’s Anal. part i. ch. 5); and 
accordingly we hear of “fallen angels.’ Of the 
nature of their temptation and the circumstances 
‘of their fall, we know absolutely nothing. Ali 
that is certain is, that they “left their first estate” 
(rhy éavrw@y apyny); and that they are now *an- 
gels of the devil’? (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7, 9), 
partaking therefore of the falsehood, uncleanness, 
and hatred which are his peculiar characteristics 
(John viii. 44). All that can be conjectured must 
be based on the analogy of man's own teniptation 
and fall. 

On the other hand, the title especially assiened 
to the angels of God, that of the “holy ones "’ (see 
¢. g. Dan. iv. 13, 23, viii. 13; Matt. xxv. 31), is 
precisely the one which is given to those men who 
are renewed in Christ's image, but which belongs 
to them in actuality and in perfection only here- 
after. (Comp. Heb. ii. 10, v. 9, xii. 23.) Its use 
evidently implies that the angelic probation is over, 
and their crown of glory won. 

Thus much, then, is revealed of the angelic na- 
ture as may make it to us an ideal of human good- 
ness (Matt. vi. 10), or heacon of warning as to the 
tendency of sin. It is obvious to remark, that in 
such revelation is found a partial satisfaction of 
that craving for the knowledge of creatures, higher 
than ourselves and yet felluw-servants with us of 
God, which in its diseased form becomes Poly- 
theism.” Its full satisfaction is to be sought in 
the Incarnation alone, and it is to be noticed, that 
after the Revelation of God in the flesh, the angelic 
ministrations recorded are indeed fewer, but the 
references to the angels are far more frequent — as 
though the danger of polytheistic idolatry had, 
comparatively speaking, passed away. 

III. The most important subject, and that on 
which we have the fullest revelation, is the office 
of the angels. 

Of their office in heaven, we have, of course, 
only vague prophetic glimpses (as in 1 K. xxii. 19; 
Is. vi. 1-3; Dan. vii. 9, 10; Rev. v. 11, &e.), which 
show us nothing but a never-ceasing adoration, 
proceeding from the vision of God, through the 
‘perfect love, which casteth out fear."’ 

Their office towards man is far more fully de- 
scribed to us. They are represented as being, in 
the widest sense, agents of God's Providence, nat- 
ural and supernatural, to the body and to the soul. 
Thus the operations of nature are spoken of as 


@ Gen. vi. 2, is omitted here and below, as being | hastens to the conclusion that the belief in angels is 


® controverted passage; although many MSS. of the }a mere consequence of this craving, never (it would 


LXX. have o: ayyeAot instead of ot vioc here. 
b The inor.linate subjectivity of German philosophy 


seen) 80 entering into the analogy of God's provi- 
dence as to suppose it possible that this inward crav- 


on this subject ‘sce, *. g., Winer’s Realw.), of course, ! ing should correspond to some outward reality. 
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under anelic guidance fulfilling the will of God. |! Moses and Joshua there is no record of the appear 


- Not only is this the case in poetical passayes, such 
as Ps. civ. 4 (commented upon in Heb. i. 7), where 
the powers of air and fire are referred to them, but 
in the simplest prose history, as where the pesti- 
lences which slew the firstborn (Ix. xii. 23; Heb. 
xi. 28), the disobedient people in the wilderness (1 
Cor. x. 10), the Israelites in the days of David (2 
Sam. xxiv. 16; 1 Chr. xxi. 16), and the army of 
Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 35), as also the plague 
which cut off Herod (Acts xii. 23) are plainly 
spoken of as the work of the “ Angel of the Lord." 
Nor can the mysterious declarations of the Apoc- 
alypse, by far the most numerous of all, be resolved 
by bonest interpretation into mere poetical imagery. 
(See especially Kev. viii. and ix.) It is evident 
that anvelic avency, like that of man, does not ex- 
clude the action of secondary, or (what are called) 
“ natural ’* causes, or interfere with the directness 
and universality of the Providence of God. The 
personifications of poetry and legends of my- 
thology are obscure witnesses of its truth, which, 
however, can rest only on the revelations of Script- 
ure itself. 

More particularly, however, ancels are spoken of 
as ministers of what is commonly called the “ su- 
pernatural,’’ or perhaps more correctly, the “ spir- 
itual *’ Providence of God; as azents in the vreat 
scheme of the spiritual redemption and sanctifica- 
tion of man, of which the Bible is the record. ‘The 
representations of them are different in different 
books of Scripture, in the Old Testament and in 
the New: but the reasons of the differences are to 
be found in the differences of scope attributable to 
the books themselves. As different parts of God's 
Providence are brought out, so also arise different 
views of His angelic ministers. 

In the Book of Job, which deals with “ Natural 
Religion,”’ they are spoken of but vacuely, as sur- 
rounding God's throne above, and rejvicing in the 
completion of His creative work (Job i. 6, ii. 1, 
xxxvili. 7). No direct and visible appearance to 
man is even hinted at. 

In the book of Genesis, there is no notice of an- 
gelic appearance till after the call of Abraham. 
Then, as the book is the history of the chosen fim- 
tly, so the angels mingle with and watch over its 
family life, entertained by Abraham and by [ot 
(Gen. xvili., xix.), guiding Abraham's servant to 
Padan-Aram (xxiv. 7, 40), seen by the fuvitive 
Jacob at Hethel (xxvii. 12), and welcoming his 
return at Mahanaim (xxxii. 1). Their ministry 
hallows domestic life, in its trials and its blessings 
alike, and is closer, more familiar, and less awful 
than in after .times. (Contrast Gen. xviii. with 
Judy. vi. 21, 22, xiii. 16, 22.) 

In the subsequent history, that of a chosen na- 
tim, the angels are represented more as ministers 
of wrath and mercy, messengers of a King, rather 
than common children of the One Father. It is, 
moreover, to be observed, that the records of their 
appearance belong especially to two periods, that 
of the Judges and that of the Captivity, which were 
transition periods in Israelitish history, the former 
one destitute of direct revelation or prophetic guid- 
ance, the latter one of special trial and unusual 
contact with heathenism. During the lives of 





@ The notion of special guardian angels, watching 
over individuals, is consistent with this passage. but 
not necessarily deduced from it. The belief of it 
emong the early Christians is shown by Acts xii. 15. 
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ance of created angels, and only obscure reference 
to angels at all. Jn the book of Judves angels ap- 
pear at once to rebuke idolatry (ii. 1-+), to call 
Gideon (vi. 11, &.), and consecrate Samson (xiii. 
3, &c.) to the work of deliverance. 

The prophetic office begins with Samuel, and 
immediately angelic guidance is withhelil, except 
when needed by the prophets themselves (1 RK. xix. 
5; 2K. vi. 17). During the prophetic and kingly 
period, anvels are spoken of only (as noticed above) 
as ministers of God in the operations of nature. 
But in the captivity, when the Jews were in the 
presence of foreign nations, each claiminy its tute 
lary deity, then to the prophets Daniel and Zech- 
ariah angels are revealed in a fresh livht, as watch- 
ing, not only over Jerusalem, but alsu over heathen 
kingdoms, under the Providence, and to work out 
the designs, of the Lord. (See Zech. passim, and 
Dan. iv. 13, 23, x. 10, 13, 20, 2t, &c.) In the 
whole period, they, as truly as the prophets and 
kings themselves, are seen as God's tinisters, 
watching over the national fe of the subjects of 
the Great King. 

The Incarnation marks a new epoch of angelio 
ministration. “Zhe Anvel of Jehovah,’ the Lord 
of all created angels, having now descended from 
heaven to earth, it was natural that His servants 
should continue to do Him service there. Whether 
to predict and glorify His birth itself (Matt. i. 20; 
Luke i. ii.) to minister to Him after His tempta- 
tion and agony (Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43), or to 
declare His resurrection and triumphant ascension 
(Matt. xxviii. 2; John xx. 12; Acts i. 10, 11)— 
they seem now to be indeed “ascending and de 
scending on the Son of Man,” almost as though 
transterring to earth the ministrations of heaven. 
It is clearly seen, that whatever was done by them 
for men in earlier days, was but typical of and 
flowing from their service to Him. (See I’s. xci. 
11, comp. Matt. iv. 6.) 

The New Testament is the history of the Church 
of Christ, every member of which is united to 
Him. Accordingly, the angels are revealed now as 
“ministering spirits’ to each indiridatl member 
of Christ for his spiritual guidance and aid (Heb. 
i. 14). ‘The records of their visible appearance are 
but unfrequent (Acts v. 19, viii. 2f, x. 3, xii. 7, 
xxvii. 23); but their presence and their aid are re- 
ferred to fumiliarly, almost as thines of course, ever 
after the Incarnation. ‘They are spoken of as watch- 
ing over Christ's little ones (Matt. xviii. 10),4 as 
rejoicing over a penitent sinner (Luke xv. 10), as 
present in the worship of Christians (1 Cor. xi 
10),? and (perhaps) bringing their prayers hefore 
God (Rev. viii. 3, 4), and as bearing the souls of 
the redeemed into Paradise (Luke xvi. 22). In one 
word, they are Christ's ministers of grace now, as 
they shall be of judement hereafter (Matt. xiii. 39, 
41, 49, xvi. 27, xxiv. dl, &c.). By what method 
they act we cannot know of ourselves, nor are we 
told, perhaps lest we should worship them, instead 
of Him, whose servants they are (sce Col. ii. 18; 
Rev. xxii. 9); but of course their agency, like that 
of human ministers, depends for its efticacy on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. 

Such is the action of God’s angels on earth, as 
disclosed to us in the various staves of Nevelation; 





6 The difficulty of the pasrage has led to its being 
questioned, but the wording of the orizinal and the 
usage of the N. T. seem almost decisive on the point 
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that of the evil angels may be botter spoken of 
elsewhere [SATAN]: here it is enough to say that 
it is the direct opposite of their true original ottice, 
but permitted under God's overruling providence 
to go until the judgment day. 

That there are degrees of the angelic nature, 
fallen and unfallen, and special titles and agencies 
belonging to each, is clearly declared by St. Paul 
(Eph. i. 21; Rom. viii. 38), but what their general 
nature is, it is needless for us to know, and there- 
fore useless to speculate. For what little is known 
of this special nature see CHERUBIM, SERAPIIM, 
MICHAEL, GABRIEL. A. B. 

* Qn angels the most exhaustive work is Ode, 
Jac., Commentarius de Angelis, Traj. ad Rhen. 
1739, a laree quarto volume of more than 1100 
pages. See, further, Arik iiber die Lehre ron den 
Lngeln, in Henke’s Magazin, 1795, iii. 8300-355, 
and 1796, vi. 152-177; Beck, C. D., Commentarte 
historici, ete. Lips. 1801, pp. 302-342; Schmidt, 
F., Historia Dog. de Angelis tutel vibua, in i 
gen's Denkschiift, u. 8 w. No. 2, Leipz. 1817, 
(valuable); Gramberg, Grundziige einer nyellhre 
des Alten Test., in Winer's Zeischr. f. wiss. Theol., 
1827, ii. 157-210; De Wette, Bibl. Dogmatik, 3e 
Aufl., 1831, pp. 80 ff, 143 ff, 212 ff, 235 ff; 
Schulthess, Aageleedt, u. a. w. Ziirich, 1833; Von 
Calln, Bibl, Theol., 1836, i. 187 fh, 410 ff, ii. 66 
ff., 222 ft; Twesten, Dogmatik, 1837, ii. 305-383, 
trans. in Bibl. Srcra, i. 768-793, and ii. 108-140; 
Bretschneider, Dogmatik, 4e Aufl, 1838, i. 727- 
794; Mayer, Lewis, Scriptural {dea of Angels, in 
Amer. Bibl. Repos. Oct. 1838, xii. 856-388; Stuart, 
Sketches of Angelology in the Old and New Tcst., 
in Robinson's Sil. Sacra, 1843, pp. 88-154, 
abridged in his Comm. on the Apocalypse, ii. 897- 
409; “Yimpson, The Angels of God, their Nature, 
Character, Ranks, ete., 2d ed., Lond. 1847; 
Whately, Scripture Revelations concerning (ood 
and Lril Angels, new ed., Lond. 1851, reprinted 
Phila. 1856; Rawson, James, Nature and Ministry 
of the Holy Angels, N. Y. 1858; Schmid, C.F, 
Bibl. Theol. des N. T., 2e Aufl. 1859, pp. 41, 972, 
413, 576; Hase, Kean. -prot. Dogmatik, de Aut, 
1860, pp. 166- 187, and Behmer in Herzog’s Real- 
Encykl. iv. 18-32. 

For the Jewish notions, see Fisenmenger, Fnt- 
decktes Judenthum, ii. 370-462; Allen, Afodern 
Judaism, 2d ed., Lond. 1830, pp. 149-172: Gfro- 
rer, Jethrh. d. /Heils, 1838, i. 352-424; Nicolas, 
Doctrines reliivises des Juifs, etc., Paris, 1860, 
pp. 216-265, and Kohut, Ueber die "jiiclise he An- 
gelologie u. Damoncloaie in ihrer Abhdngigheit 
tom Parsismus, Leipz. 1866, in Abhandll. f: 
@. Kunde d. Morgenl. Bid. iv. Nr. 

For the opinions of the peiered fathers, sec 
Buicer, Zihes. art. byy eAos} Petavius, Theol. 
-Dogm., Antv. 1700, fol, iii. 1-116; Cndworth’s 
Intel. System, ch. v. sect. iii. (vol. iii. pp. 346-381 
of Harrison's ed.), with Mosheim’s notes; and 
Keil, Opuscula, ii. 531-618. 

On their representation in Christian art, see 
Piper, Afythul. u. Symbolik der Christl. Kunst, 
1847-51; Menzel, Christl Symbolik, 1854, art. 
Engel; and Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Leyendary 
Art, 3d ed., Lond. 1857, i. 41-131. 


On the “Angel of Jehovah,” see J. P. Smith's 
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1859, i. 296 ff; Hengstenberg’s Christology, i. 168 
ff. (Keith's trans.); Noyes, G. R. in the Chriss 
Examiner for May and July 1836, xx. 207-240, 
329-342 (in opposition to Hengstenlerg); Kurtz, 
Der Engel des Herrn, in Tholuck's Anzeiyer, 1846, 
Nos. 11-14, reproduced essentially in his Gesch. 
des Alten Buniles, I. 144-159; Trip, C. J., Lie 
Theophanien in den Geschichtsb. des A. T. , Leiden, 
1858, a prize essay. 

On the literature of the whole subject, one may 
consult Bretschneider, System. Antwickelung, u. 8. 
w. de Aufl., 1841, §§ 81, 82, and Griisse’s Bibd- 
vtheca mu yica et pneumatica, Leipz. 1843. 

A. and H. 

ANGLING. [Fisina.] 


ANI’AM (SU°zN [sighing of the people] 
"Avidy; [Vat. AAiaAeip!] Alex. Aviay: Aniam). 


A Manassite, son of Shemidah (1 Chr. vii. 19). 
W. A. W. 


A’NIM (“27 [fountains]: Aicay; [Alex. 
Aveiu; Comp. *Aviu: ] Anim), a city in the moun- 
tains of Judah. named with Eshtemoh (Es-Semueh) 
and Goshen (Josh. xv. 50). Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom. ‘Avot, Anim) mention a place of this 
name in Daroma, 9 miles south of Hebron (comp. 
also Anea, s. y. Anab). F 


* Anim is a contraction for GSD‘, and might 
be the plural form of Ayin (which see); but the 
fact that Ayin was “toward the coast of Edom 
southward’ (Josh. xv. 31, 32) while Anim was in 
the mountain district (.losh. xv. 48, 50) indicates 
that they were different places. Dr. Wilson insists 
on the difference, and would identify Anim with the 
present Ghuirein (which though singular in Arabie 
may by a frequent permutation stand for a Helirew 
plural) near Anab and Semi'a, afd therefure in the 
territory of Judah (Wilson's 'Lawls of the Bible, 
i. 334). Dr. Robinson adopts this suggestion in 
the second edition of his Bibl. Res. (ii. 204), 
though he had previously declared himself for the 
other view. See also Raumer, Palistina, p. 171 
(4th ed.). H. 


ANISE (&vnBov: anethum). This word occurs 
only in Matt. xxiii. 23, * Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin.’’ It is by no means a matter 
of certainty whether the anise (Pimpinella ani- 
sum, Lin.), or the dill (Anethum graveolens) is 
here intended, though the probability is certainly 
more in favor of the latter plant. Both the dill 
and the anise belong to the natural order U'mbel- 
lifer, and are much alike in external character; 
the seeds of both, moreover, are and have been long 
employed in medicine and cookery, as condiments 
and carminatives. Celsius (//ierob. i. 494, ff.) 
quotes several passages from ancient writers to show 
that the dill was commonly so used. Pliny uses the 
term anisum, to express the Pimpinella aniaum, and 
anethum to Tepresent the conmon dill. He enu- 
merates as many as sixty-one remedies [diseases ?] 
that the anisum is able to cure, and says that 
on this account it is sometimes called anicetum.o 
The best anise, he adds, comes from Crete; and 
next to it that of Egypt is preferred (Plin. //. N., 
xx. 17). Forskal (Mescript. Plant. p. 154) includes 


Scripture Testimony to the Misiak, 5th ed., Edin. the anise ( Yunisdn, Arabic sid aaah patatate dalaecal in the Materia Medica 





@ From a, not, and mde, to conquer. It should be 
noted that Dioscorides uses avicyroy for dill, and not 
Bnise 
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b ; e anisum, v. Gol. Arab. Lez. 8. vi. 
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of Egypt. Dr. Royle is decidedly in favor of the 
dill being the proper translation, and says that 
the ancthum> is more especially a genus of Kastern 
cultivation than the other plant. The strongest 
argument in favor of the dill, is the fact that the 
Talniuds (Tract. Mitseroth, c. iv. § 5) use the word 
shabith to express the dill, “ ‘The seeds, the leaves, 
and the stem of dill are, according to Rabbi 
Eliezer, sulject to tithe;’' and in connection with 
this 7+ should be stated, that Forskal several times 
alludes to the Anethum gruveolens aa growing both 
in a cul‘ivated and a wild state in Egypt, and he 
uses the Arabic name for this plant, which is iden- 
tical with the Ilebrew word, namely, Sjoedet, or 
Schibt (Descr. Plant. 65, 109). 

Celsius remarks upon the difference of opinion 


Pimpinella Anisum. 
ANKLET (mepioxeal3es, ré8a: weperpépior, 
i refit ve 


Clem. Alex.). This word ouly occurs in Is. 
COD (and as a proper name, Josh. xili. 16); 


unless such ornaments are included in TIVES, 
Num. xxxi. 50, which word etymulogically would 
mean rather an anklet than a bracelet. Indecd, 
the same word is used in Is. iii. 20 (without the 
Aleph prosthetic) for the “ stepping-chains worn by 
Oriental women, fastened to the ankle-band of each 
leg, so that they were forced to walk elegantly with 
short steps"’ (Gesen. s. v.). They were as com- 
mon as bracelets and armlets, and made of much 
the same materials; the pleasant jingling and tink- 
ling which they made as they knocked against each 
other, was no doubt one of the reasons why they 
were admired (Is. iii. 16, 18, “the bravery of their 





@ Dual, so called from the old Norse word, the 
nurse’s lullaby, ‘o dill = to soothe. lence the name 
af the carminative plant, the dilling or soothing herd 
(mee Wedgw. Dict. Engi. Exymot.). 
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amongst the old authors who have noticed this 
plant, some maintaining that it has an agreeable 
taste and odor. others quite the opposite; the so 
lution of the difficulty is clearly that the matter is 
simply one of opinion. 

There is another plant very dissimilar in external 
character to the two named above, the leaves and 
capsules of which are powerfully carminative. Thin 
is the aniseed-tree (/Uicium anisitum), which be 
longs tw the natural order Maynolincee. In China 
this is frequently used for seasoning dishes, &c.; 
but the species of this genus are not natives of the 
Bible lands, and must not be confused with the 
unbelliferous plants noticed in this ae x 





Common Dill. (Anethum graceolens.) 


tinkling ornaments"’). To increase this pleasanj, 
sound pebbles were sometimes enclosed in them 
(Calmet, s. v. Periscelis and Bells). The Arabic 
name “ khulkiuil’* seems to be onomatopean, and 
Lane (Jod. Hyypt. App. A.) quotes from a song, in 
allusion to the pleasure caused by their sound, “ the 
ringing of thine anklets has deprived me of rea- 
son." Hence Mohammed forbade them in public : 
‘let them not make a noise with their feet, that 
their ornaments which they hide may [thereby] be 
discovered "' (Koran, xxiv. 31, quoted by Lane). 
No doubt Tertullian discountenances them for sim- 
ilar reasons: “ Nescio an crus de periscelio in ner. 
vum se patiatur arctari. . . . Pedes domi figite et 
lp quam in auro placebunt” (De cult. femin. iL 

They were sometimes of great value. Lane 
speaks of them (although they are getting unccm- 
mon) as “made of solid gold or silver" (Mod. 





b dvnOov: wapa Td dvw Oeiv, Sa Tay cv Trixes ablgow 
(Etym. Mag. ed. Gaisford. | 
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Egypt. 1. c.); but he says that the poorer village | A corruption of Haru (1 Eadr. ix. 32; comp. Ex 


ehildren wear them of iron. For their use among 
the ancient Egyptians see Wilkinson, iii. 374, and 
among the ancient Greeks and Komans, Dict. of 
Ant. art. “ Periscelis."". They do not, we belicve, 
occur in the Nineveh sculptures. 

Livingstone writes of the favorite wife of an 
African chief, “she wore a profusion of iron rings 
on her ankles, to which were attached little pieces 
of sheet iron to enable her to make a tinkling as 
she walked in her mincing African style" (p. 273). 
On the weivht and inconvenience of the copper rings 
worn by the chiefs themselves, and the odd walk it 
causes them to adupt, see id. p. 276. F. W. F. 


ANWA (Mam [grace or prayer]: “Avva: 
Anna). The name occurs in Punic as the sister 
of Dido. 1. The mother of Samuel (1 Sam. i. 2 
ff). (ITannagt.] 

2. The wife of Tobit (Tob. i. 9 ff). 

3. The wife of Kaguel (Tob. vii. 2 ff.).¢ 

4. A “prophetess "" in Jerusalem at the time 
of our Lord's birth (Luke ii. 36). B. F. W. 

AN’NAAS (Xavydas; [Vat. Xana; Ald. 
"avads:] Anaas), 1 Esdr. vy. 23. [Senaan.] 

ANNAS ("Avvas, in Josephus “Ayavos), a 
Jewish high-priest. He was son of one Seth, and 
was appointed high-priest in his 37th year (A. D. 
7), after the battle of Actium, by Quirinus, the 
imperial governor of Syria (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, § 
1); but was obliged to give way to Ismael, son of 
Phabi, by Valerius Gratus, procurator of Judea, 
at the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, A. bD. 
14. (ib. xviii. 2, § 2). But soon Ismael was suc- 
ceeded by Eleazar, son of Annas; then fullowed, 
after one year, Simon, son of Camithus, and then, 
after another year (about A. p. 23), Joseph Caia- 

has, son-in-law of Annas (John xviii. 13; Joseph. 
. c.). He remained till the passover, A. D. 37, and 
is mentioned in Luke iii. 2, as officiating high-priest, 
but after Annas, who seems to have retained the 
title, and somewhat also of the power of that oftice. 
Our Lord's first hearing (John xviii. 13) was before 
Annas, who then sent him bound to Caiaphas. In 
Acts iv. 6, he is plainly called the high-priest, and 
Caiaphas merely named with others of his family. 
It is no easy matter to give an account of the 
seemingly capricious applications of this title. Wi- 
ner supposes that Annas retained it from his former 
enjoyment of the office; but to this idea St. Luke's 
expressions seem opposed, in which he clearly ap- 
pears as bearing the high-priest’s dignity at the 
time then present in each case. Wieseler, in his 
Chronology, and more recently in an article in 
Herzog's Real-Encyklpadie, maintains that the 
two, Annas and Caiaphas, were together at the 
head of the Jewish people, the latter as actual high- 
priest, the former as president of the Sanhedrim 


(SW); and so also Selden, De Synedriis et pra- 
Secturis juridicis veterum Ebrworum, il. 655: ex- 
cept that this latter supposes Caiaphas to have been 
the second prefect of the Sanhedrim. Some again 
suppose that Annas held the office of 72>, or sub- 
stitute of the high-priest, mentioned by the later 
Talmudists. He lived to old age, having had five 
sons high-priesta (Joseph. Ant. xx. 9, § 1 ts 


ANNAS (‘Avdy; [Ald.] Alex. “Avvas: Nuas). 
@ Here the LXX. has *ESva, and the A. V. Epna. 
A. 


x. dl). W. A. W. 


ANNU’US ("Avvovos; Alex. Avyyvouvos 
Amin), 1 Esdr. viii. 48. Probably a corruption of 


the Hebrew WN (A. V. “with him”) of Ear. 


viii. 19. The translator may have read 13%. 
W. A. W. 

ANOINT (MUS: xpi: ungo). Anointing 
in Holy Scripture is either (I.) Material, with oil 
[O1v], or (I1.) Spiritual, with the Holy Ghost. 

I. Materian.— 1. Ordinary. Anointing the 
body or head with oil was a common practice with 
the Jews, as with other Oriental nations (Deut. 
xxviii. 40; Ruth iii. 3; Mic. vi. 15). Abstinence 
from it was a sign of mourning (2 Sam. xiv. 2; 
Dan. x. 3; Matt. vi. 17). Anointing the head with 
oil or ointment seems also to have been a mark of 
respect sometimes paid by a host to his guests 
(luke vii. 46 and Ps. xxiii. 5), and was the ancient 
Lgyptian custom at feasts. Observe, however, 
that in Ps. xxiii. the Hebrew is ‘JWT, «thou 
hast made fat; LXX., éalwavas; Vulg., im- 
pinguasti; and in Luke vii. avdelow is used as it is 
in the similar passages (John xi. 2, xii. 3). The 
word “ anoint"? (aAef@w) also occurs in the sense 
of preparing a body with spices and unguents for 
burial (Mark xvi. 1. Also xiv. 8, pup{¢w). From 
the custom of discontinuing the use of oil in times 
of sorrow or disaster, to be anointed with oil comes 
to signify metaphorically, to be in the enjoyment 
of success or prosperity (Ps. xcii. 10; comp. Eccl. 
ix. 8). 

2. Official. Anointing with oil was a rite of 
inauguration into each of the three typical offices 
of the Jewish commonwealth, whose tenanta, as 
anointed, were types of the Anointed One (TY"2, 
xptorés). (a.) Prophets were occasionally anointed 
to their office (1 K. xix. 16), and are called mes- 
siahs, or anointed (1 Chr. xvi. 22; Ps. ev. 15). 
(b.) Priests, at the first institution of the Levitical 
priesthood, were all anointed to their offices, the 
sons of Aaron as well as Aaron himself (I¢x. xl. 
15; Num. iii. 3); but afterwards anointing seems 
not to have been repeated at the consecration of 
ordinary priests, but to have been especially reserved 
for the high-priest (Ex. xxix. 29; Lev. xvi. 82); so 
that “the priest that is anointed ’’ (Lev. iv. 3) is 
generally thought to mean the high-priest, and is 
rendered by the LXX. 6 dpyiepets 6 Kexpiopevos 
(FN ET JuTETT), See also vv. 5, 16, and c. 
vi. 22 (vi. 15, Heb.). (¢.) Kinys. The Jews were 
familiar with the idea of making a king by anoint- 
ing, before the establishment of their own mon- 
archy (Judg. ix. 8, 15). Anointing was the 
principal and divinely-appointed ceremony in the 
inauguration of their own kings (1 Sam. ix. 16, x. 
1; 1 K. i. 34, 39); indeed, so preéminently did 
it belong to the kingly office, that “the Lord's 
anointed "’ was a common designation of the theo- 
cratic king (1 Sam. xii. 38, 5; 2 Sam. i. 14, 16): 
The rite was sometimes performed more than once 
David was thrice anointed to be king: first, pri- 
vately by Samuel, before the death of Saul, by way 
of conferring on him a right to the throne (1 Sam. 
xvi. 1, 13); again over Judah at Hebron (2 Sam. 
ii. 4), and finally over the whole nation (2 Sam 
v. 3). After the separation into two kingdoms, 
the kings both of Judah and of Israel seem still 


ANOS 


to have been anointed (2 K. ix. 3, xi. 19). 
Inte as the time of the Captivity the king is called 


So 


10) 
ANT (7139, nemdléh: pipunt : formica) 


ANT 


“the anointed of the Lord" (Ps. Ixxxix. 38, 51;/ This insect is mentioned twice in the O. T.; ix 


Lam. iv. 20). 
after David, subsequent kings were not anointed 
except when, as in the cases of Solomon, Joash, 
and Jehu, the right of succession was disputed or 
transferred (Jahn, Archwol. Bibl. § 223). 


anointed king over Syria (1 K. xix. 15). 


raised by God to the throne for the special purpose 
of delivering the Jews out of captivity (Is. xlv. 1). 
(d) Inanimate objects also were anointed with oil in 
token of their being set apart for religious service. 
Thus Jacob anointed a pillar at Bethel (Gen. xxxi. 
13); and at the introduction of the Mosaic econ- 
omy, the tabernacle and all its furniture were con- 
secrated by anointing (Ex. xxx. 26-28). The 


Some persons, however, think that, | 


, pare their meat in the summer.” 
Beside | of these 
Jewish kings, we read that Hazel was to be. 
Cyrus : 
also is called the Lord’s anointed, as having been | 


Prov. vi. 6, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard con- 
sider her ways and be wise;"’ in Prov. xxx. 25. 
“The ants are a people not strong, yet they pre 
In the former 
pxussaves the «ilegence of this insect is in- 
stanced by the wise man as an exaniple worthy of 
imitation; in the second passage the ant's ecisdom 
is especially alluded to, for these insects, “ though 
they be little on the earth, are exceeding wise.” 
It is well known that the ancient Greeks and Ko- 
mans believed that the ant stored up food, which it 
collected in the summer, ready for the winter's con- 
sumption. Bochart (/fiervz. iii. 478) has cited 
numerous passages from Greek and Latin writers, 
as well as from Arabian naturalists and Jewish 
rabbis, in support of this opinion. Such wisdom 


expression “anoint the shield” (Is. xxi. 5)i was this little insect believed to possess, that, in 


(érowsdoare Oupeods, LXX.; arripite clypeum, 
Vuly.) refers to the custom of rubbing oil into the 


hide, which, stretched upon a frame, formed the | each 


shield, in order to make it supple and fit for use. 

3. L£cclesiastical. Anointing with oil in the 
name of the Lord ia prescribed by St. James to be 
used together with prayer, by the elders of the 
ehurch, for the recovery of the sick dAclYapres 
(James v. 14). Analoyous to this is the anointing 
with oil practiced by the twelve (Mark vi. 13), and 
our Lord’s anointing the eyes of a blind man with 
clay made from saliva, in restoring him miracu- 
lously to sight (éwéypice, John ix. 6, 11). 

Il. Spixiruat. — 1. In the QO. T. a Deliverer is 


promised under the title of Messiah, or Anointed : 


(Ps. ii. 2; Dan. ix. 25, 26); and the nature of his 
anointing is described to be spiritual, with the Holy 
Ghost (Is. xi. 1; see Luke iv. 18). As anointing 
with oil betokened prosperity, and produced a cheer- 
ful aspect (Ps. civ. 15), so this spiritual unction is 
figuratively described as anointing “ with the oil of 
gladness” (Ps. xlv. 7; Heb. i. 9). In the N. T. 
Jesus of Nazareth is shown to be the Messiah, or 
Christ, or Anointed of the Old Testament (John 
i. 41; Acts ix. 22, xvii. 2, 3, xviii. 5, 28); and 
the historical fact of his being anointed with the 
Holy Ghost is recorded and asserted (John i. 32, 
33; Acta iv. 27, x. 38). 2. Spiritual anointing 
with the Holy Ghost is conferred also upon Chris- 
tians by God (2 Cor. i. 21), and they are described 
as having an unction (ypfoua) from the Holy One, 
by which they know all things (1 John ii. 20, 27). 
To anoint the eyes with eye-salve is used figuratively 
to denote the process of obtaining spiritual percep- 
tion (Rev. iii. 18). T. T. P. 
ANOS (“Avas: Jonas), 1 Esdr. ix. 84. 
(Vanran.] 
a From ‘)1D), abscissus (Simon. Lez. Hed. ed. 
Winer). The derivation of the word is uncertain. Ge- 
a a 
rentus is inclined to derive it from the Arabic \45, 
“econscendit, pec. proreptando, arborem.”” Vid. Gol. 
Arab. Lex. 8. v. V. conj. “moti inter sese permistique 
sunt formicarum reptantium more.” Fiirst says, * For- 
titan potius diminutivum est n. —)), unde 2793, f. 


T5199, sicut m5), ad bestiolam pusillam signifi- 
‘andam factum esse potest.” Cf. Michaelis, Sup. Lez. 
Heb. ii. 1644, and Rosenmiill. not. ad Bochart, iii. 480. 


Is It not probable that the name nemaléh (from ‘7193, 


order to prevent the corn which it had stored from 
germinating, it touk care to bite off the head of 
grain; accordingly some have sought for the 
derivation of the Hebrew word for ant, nemdlah,o 
in this supposed fact. Nor is the belief in the 
ant’s biting off the head of the grains unsupported 
by some modern writers Addison. in the Guar 
dun (No. 156, 157), inserts the following letter of 
undoubted credit and authority,” which was first 
published by the French Academy: “The corn 
which is laid up by ants would shoot under 
ground if these insects did not take care to prevent 
it. They therefore bite off all the germs before 
they lay it up, and therefore the corn that has lain 
in their cells will produce nothing. Any one may 
make the experiment, and even see that there is no 
germ in their corn." N. Pluche, too (Nuture 
Displ. i. 128), says of these insects, “ Their next 
passion is to amass a store of corn or other grain 
that will keep, and lest the humidity of the cells 
should make the corn shoot up, we are told for a 
certainty that they gnaw off the buds which grow 
at the point of the grain.” 

It is ditticult to see how this opinion originated, 
for it is entirely without foundation. Equally er- 
roneous appears to be the notion that ascribes to 
the ant provident foresight in laying up a store of 
corn for the winter's use;® though it is an easy 
matter to trace it to its source. No recorded species 
of ant is known to store up food of any kind for 
provision in the cold seasons, and certainly not 
yrains of corn, which ants do not use for food. 
The European specics “of anta are all dormant in 
the winter, and consequently require no food; and 
although it is well still to bear in mind the careful 
languave of the authors of /ntroduction to Ento- 
mology (ii. 46), who say, “till the manners of exotie 


to cut’) was given to the ant from its extreme ten- 
uity at the junction of the thorax and abdomen? If 
the term imsect is applicable to any one living creature 
more than to another, it certainly is to the ant. Nemda- 
‘ah is the exact equivalent tomnsect. (Since the above 
was written it has been found that Parkhurst —s. ». 


‘55 (iv.) — gives a similar derivation.) 


&  Parvula (nam exemplo est) magni formica lahorts 
Ore trahit quodcunque potest, atque addit acerve 
Quem struit, haud ignara ac von incauta fe 

turi.” Hor. Sat. i. 1, 88. 


Cf. also Ovid, Met. vil. 624; Virg. Geor. 1. 186, ABs 
jv. 402; Plin. xi. 8); lian, H. A. fi. 26, vi. 43, &e. 
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ents are more accurately explored, it would be rash 
to athrm that no ants have magazines of provis- 
bons; for althonyh during the cold of our winters 
in this country they remain in a state of torpidity, 
and have no need of fuod, yet in warmer regions 
during the rainy seasons, when they are probably 
confined to their nesta, a store of provisions may be 
necessary fur them,'’— yet the observations of 
modern naturalists who have paid considerable at- 
tention to this disputed point, seem almost con- 
clusive that ants do not lay up food for future con- 
sumption. It is true that Col. Sykes has a paper, 
vol. ii. of Transactions of Entomol. Suc. p. 103, on a 
species of Indian ant which he calls Atta providens, 
go called frum the fact of his having found a large 
store of grass-seeds in its nest; but the amount of 
that gentleman's observations merely goes to show 
that this ant carries seeds underground, and brings 
them again to the surface after they have yot wet 
during the monsoons, apparently to dry.4 “ There 
$a not,’’ writes Mr. F. Smith, the author of the 
Catalogue of the Fermicide in the British Museum, 
in a letter to the author of this article, “any evi- 
dence of the seeds haviny been stored for food;”’ 
he observes, Catalogue of Formicide (1858), p. 180, 
that the processionary ant of Brazil ((écodoma 
cephalutes) carries immense quantities of portions 
of leaves into its underground nests, and that it 
was supposed that these leaves were for food; but 
that Mr. Kates quite satisfied himself that the leaves 
were for the purpose of lining the channels of the 
nest, and not for food. Ants are carnivorous in 
their habits of living, and although they are fond 
uf saccharine matter, there is no evid-nce at all to 
prove that any portion of plants ever forms an article 
of their diet. The fact is, that ants seem to de- 
light in running away with almost any thing they 
find, — small portions of sticks, leaves, little stoncs, 
—as any one can testify who has cared to watch 
the habits of this insect. This will explain the 
erroneous opinion which the ancients held with 
respect to that part of the economy of the ant now 
under consideration; nor is it, we think, necessary 
to conclude that the error originated in observers 
mistaking the cocoons for grains of corn, to which 
they bear much resemblance. It is scarcely cred- 
ible that Aristotle, Virvil, Horace, &c., who all 
apeak of this insect storing up grains of corn, should 
have been so far misled, or have been such bad 
observers, as to have taken the cocoons for grains. 
Ants do carry off grains of corn, just as they carry 
off other things — not, however, as was stated, for 
food, but for their nests. % They are great rob- 
bers,” says Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 337), 
“and plunder by night as well as by day, and the 
farmer must keep a sharp eye to his floor, or they 
will abstract a large quantity of grain wm a single 

ht.” 
“ie is right to state that a well-known entomol- 
ogist, the Rev. F. W. Hope, in a paper “ On some 
doubts respecting the economy of Ants” (Trans. 
Entom. Suc. ii. 211), is of opinion that Col. Sykes's 
observations do tend to show that there are species 
of exotic anta which store up food for winter con- 
sumption; but it must be remembered that Mr. 
Bates's investigations are subsequent to the publi- 
gation of that paper. 

A further point in the examination of this sub- 





@ This fact corroborates what the ancients have 
written on this particular point, who have recorded 
that the ant brings up to dry in the sun the corn, 
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ject remains to be considered, which is tnis: Does 
Scripture assert that any spec.es of ant stores up 
food for future use? It cannot, we think, be main- 
tained that the words of Solomon, in the only two 
passaves where mention of this insect is made, nec- 
essuriy teach this doctrine; but at the same time 
it must be allowed, that the languave used, and 
more especially the context of the passage in Prov. 
xxx. 20, do seem to dvydy that such an vpinion was 
held with respect to the economy of this insect. 
«There are four things which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise; the ants are a 
people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in 
the summer.” In what particular, it may be 
asked, are these insects so especially noted for their 
wisdom, unless some allusion is made to their sup- 
posed provident foresight in “ preparing their meat 
in the summer.”’ If the expression here used 
merely has reference to the fact that ants are able 
to provide themselves with food, how is their wis- 
dom herein more excellent than the countless host 
of other minute insects whose natural instinct 
prompts them to do the same? If this question 
is fairly weighed in connection with the acknowl- 
edged fact, that from very early times the ancients 
attributed storing habits to the ant, it will appear 
at least probable that the language of Solomon im- 
plies a similar belief; and if such was the general 
opinion, is it a matter of surprise that the wise 
man should select the ant as an instance whereon 
he might ground a lesson of prudence and fore- 
thought ? 

The teaching of the Bible is accommodated to 
the knowledge and opinions of those to whom its 
languave is addressed, and the observations of nat- 
uralists, which, as far as they go, do certainly tend 
to disprove the assertion that ants store up food for 
future use, are no more an argument against the 
truth of the Word of (:od than are the ascertained 
laws of astronomical science, or the facts in the 
mysteries of life which the anatomist or physiolo- 
gist has revealed. 

The Arabians held the wisdom of the ant in such 
estimation, that they used to place one of these in- 
sects in the hands of a newly-born infant, repeat- 
ing these words, ** May the boy turn out clever and 
skillful.”” Hience in Arabic, with the noun nene- 
leh, “san ant,’’ is connected the adjective nemil, 
“quick,” “clever’’ (Bochart, Heroez. lii, 494). 
The Talmudists, too, attributed great wisdom to 
this insect. It was, say they, from beholding the 
wonderful ways of the ant that the following ex- 
pression originated: ‘‘ Thy justice, O God, reaches 
to the heavens" ( Chulin, 63).o Ants live together 
in societies, having “no guide, overseer, or ruler.” 
See Latreille’s Misture Naturelle des Fourmis, 
Paris, 1802; Huber’s Traite dis Maurs des F’. 
Indig.; Fneyel. Brit. 8th ed. art. “ Ant;"’ Kirby 
and Spence, /ntrod. to Entom. Ants belong to the 
family Formicide, and order Hymenoptera. There 
is not in the British Museum a single specimen of 
an ant from Palestine. W. H. 


ANTICHRIST (6 dytilypioros). The word 
Antichrist is used by St. Sohn in his first and 
second Epistles, and by him alone. Elsewhere it 
does not occur in Scripture. Nevertheless, by an 


&c., which had become wet. See instances in Po 
chart, fil. 490. 

b Our English word ant appears to be an abbrevi. 
ation of the form emrnet (Sax. aniniet). 
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almost universal consent, the term has been applied 
to the Man of Sin of whom St. Paul speaks in the 
Secund Epistle to the Thessalonians, to the Little 
Horn and to the fierce-countenanced King of whom 
Daniel prophesies, and to the two Beasts of the 
Apocalypse, as well as to the false Christs whose 
appearance our Lord predicts in his prophetic dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives. Before we can 
arrive at any clear and intellivent view of what 
Scripture teaches us on the subject of Antichrist, 
we must decide whether this extension of the term 
is properly made; whether the characteristics of 
the Antichrist are those alone with which St. John 
makes us acquainted in his Epistles, or whether it 
ts his portrait whieh is drawn, darker, fuller, and 
larger, in some or all of the other passages to which 
we have referred. 

(A.) The following are the passages in Scripture 
which ought to be carefully compared for the elu- 
cidation of our subject: — [. Matt. xxiv. 3-31. HL. 
1 John ii. 18-23; iv. 1-3; 2 John 5, 7. III. 2 
Thess. ii. 1-12; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3; 2 Tim. iii. 1-5. 
IV. Dan. villi. 8-25; xi. 36-39. V. Dan. vii. 7- 
27. VI. Rev. xiii. 1-8; xvii. 1-18. VII. Rev. 
xiii. 11-18; xix. 11-21. The first contains the 
account of the false Christs and false prophets pre- 
dicted by our Lord; the second, of the Antichrist 
as depicted by St. John; the third, of the Adver- 
sary of God as portrayed by St. Paul; the fourth 
and fifth, of the fierce-countenanced King and of 
the Little Horn foretold by Daniel; the sixth and 
the seventh, of the Beast and the False Prophet of 
the Revelation. 

I. The False Christs and False Prophets of 
Mutt. xxiv. — The purpose of our Lord in his pro- 
phetic discourse on the Mount of Olives was at 
once to predict to his disciples the events which 
would take place before the capture of Jerusalem, 
and those which would precede the final destruction 
of the world, of which the fall of Jerusalem was 
the type and symbol. Accordingly, his teaching 
on the point before us amounts to this, that (1) in 
the latter days of Jerusalem there should be sore 
distress, and that in the midst of it there should 
arise impostors who would claim to be the promised 
Messiah, and would lead away many of their coun- 
trymen after them; and that (2) in the last days 
of the world there should be a vreat tribulation 
and persecution of the saints, and that there should 
arise at the same time false Christs and false proph- 
ets, with an unparalleled power of leading astray. 
In type, therefore, our Lord predicted the rise of 
the several impostors who excited the fanaticism of 
the Jews before their fall. In antitype He predicted 
the future rise of impostors in the last days, who 
should bezuile all but the elect into the belief of 
their being God's prophets or even his Christs. 
We find no direct reference here to the Antichrist. 
Our Lord is not speaking of any one individual 
(or polity), but rather of those forerunners of the 
Antichrist who are his servants and actuated by his 
spirit. ‘They are wev3dypioro:, and can deceive 
almost the elect, but they are not 6 avrlxpioros ; 
they are Wev3orpod)rat, and can show great signs 
and wonders, but they are not 5 pev3ompophrns 
(Rev. xvi. 13). However valuable, therefore, the 
prophecy on Mount Olivet is, as helping us to pict- 
ure to ourselves the events of the last days, it does 
not elucidate for us the characteristics of the Anti- 
shrist «ud must not be allowed to mislead us as 
though it gave information which it does not pro- 

eas to give. 
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II. The Antichrist of St. John's Fjustles. ~ 
The first teaching with regard to the Antichrist 
and to the antaonist of God (whether these ar. 
the same or ditterent we leave as yet uncertain) 
was oral. “Ye have heurd that the Antichrist 
cometh,” says St. John (1 Ep. ii. 18); and again, 
This is that spirit of Antichrist whereaf ye have 
heard that it should come” (1 Ep. iv. 3). Simi- 
larly St. Paul, “ Kemember ye not, that when I 
was yet with you / told you these things” (2 Thess. 
ii. 5)? We must not therefore look tor a full state- 
ment of the “doctrine of the Antichrist ’’ in the 
Apostolic Epistles, but rather for allusions to some- 
thing already known. ‘The whole of the teaching 
of St. John’s Epistle with regard to the Antichrist 
himself seems to be confined to the words twice re- 
peated, “Ye have heard that the Antichrist shall 
come.” The verb Upxera here employed has a 
special reference, as used in Scripture, to the first 
and second advents of our Lord. Those whom St. 
John was addressing had been taught that, as 
Christ was to come (€ xera:), so the Antichrist was 
to come lggewise. The rest of the passage in St. 
John ne to be rather a practical application of 
the doctrine of the Antichrist than a formal state- 
ment of it. He warns his readers that the spirit 
of the Antichrist could exist even then, though the 
coming of the Antichrist himself was future, and 
that all who denied the Messiahship and Sonship 
of Jesus were Antichrists, as being types of the 
final Antichrist who was to come. The teaching 
of St. John’s Epistles therefore amounts to this, 
that in type, Cerinthus, Basilides, Simon Magus, 
and those (inostics who denied Christ's Sonship, 
and all subsequent heretics who should deny it, 
were Antichrists, as being wanting in that divine 
principle of love which with him is the essence of 
Christianity; and he points on to the final appear- 
ance of the Antichrist that was ‘to come’ in the 
last times, accordiny as they had been orally taught, 
who would be the antitype of these his forerunners 
and servants. 

Il. The Adrerstry of God of St. Pauls Epis- 
tles. — St. Paul does not employ the term Anti- 
christ, but there can he no hesitation in identifying 
his Adversary (6 avrixelpevos) of God with the 
Antichrist who was “to come.’’ Like St. John, 
he refers to his oral teaching on thé subject, but as 
the Thessalonians appeared to have furgotten it, 
and to lave been misled by some passages in his 
previous Epistle to them, he recapitulates what he 
had taught them. Like St. John, he tells them 
that the spirit of Antichrist or Antichristianism, 
called by him “the mystery of iniquity,’ was 
already working; but Antichrist himself he char- 
acterizes as “the Man of Sin,’’ “the Son of Per- 
dition,” “the Adversary to all that is called God,” 
‘the one who lifts himself above all objects of wor- 
ship; '’ and assures them that he should not be 
revealed in person until some present obstacle to 
his appearance should have been taken away, and 
until the predicted dwogragia should have oc- 
curred. 

From St. John and St. Paul together we learn 
(1) that the Antichrist should come; (2) that he 
should not come until a certain obstacle to his 
coming was removed; (3) nor till the time of, or 
rather till after the time of the dwogracia; (4) 
that his characteristics would be (a) open oppo- 
sition to God and religion, (8) a claim to the in. 
communicable attributes of God, (-) iniquity, sin, 
and lawlessness, (§) a power of working lying mis- 
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acles, (¢) marvellous capacity of beguiling souls; 
(5) that be would be actuated by Satan; (6) that 
his spirit was already at work manifesting itself 
partially, incompletely, and typically, in the teach- 
ers of infidelity and immorality already abounding 
in the Church. 

IV. The fierce-countenanced King of Daniel. — 
This passage is universally acknowledged to be pri- 
marily applicable to Antiochus Epiphanes. Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is recognized as the chief proto- 
type of the Antichrist. ‘The prophecy may there- 
fore be regarded as descriptive of the Antichrist. 
The point is fairly argued by St. Jerome: — 
‘Down to this point (Dan. xi. 21) the historical 
order is preserved, and there is no difference be. 
tween Porphyry and our own interpreters. But 
all that follows down to the end of the book he 
applies personally to Antiochus Epiphanes, brother 
of Seleucus, and son of Antiochus the Great; for, 
after Seleucus, he reigned eleven years in Syria, 
and possessed Judsa; and in his reign there oc- 
curred the persecution about the Law of God, and 


the wars of the Maccabees. But our people con- 
sider all these things to be spoken of Antichrist, 
who is to come in the last time..... It ig the 


custom of Holy Scripture to anticipate in types 
the reality of things to come. For in the same 
way our Lord and Saviour is spoken of in the 72d 
Psalm, which is entitled a Psalm of Solomon, and 
yet all that is there said cannot be applied to Sol- 
omon. But in part, and as in a shadow and image 
of the truth, these things are foretold of Solomon, 
to be more perfectly fulfilled in our Lord and Sa- 
viour. As, then, in Solomon and other saints the 
Saviour has types of His coming, so Antichrist is 
rightly believed to have for his type that wicked 
king Antiochus, who persecuted the saints and de- 
filed the Temple.” (S. Hieron. Op. tom. i. p. 523, 
Col. Agr. 1616; tom. iii. p. 1127, Paris, 1704). 

V. The Little Horn of Daniel. — Hitherto we 
have been dealing with a person, not a kingdom or 
apolity. This is evident from St. John’s words, 
and still more evident from the Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. ‘The words used by St. Paul could not 
well have been more emphatic, had he studiously 
made use of them in order to exclude the idea of a 
polity. The Man of Sin,” “the Son of Perdi- 
tion,” ‘ the one who opposeth himself to God,” “ the 
one who exalteth himself above God,’ “the one 
who represents himself as God,” “the wicked one 
who was to come with Satanic power and lying 
wonders:”’ if words have a meaning, these words 
designate an individual. But when we come to 
Daniel's prophecy of the Little Horn ,this is all 
changed. We there read of four beasts, which 
are explained as four kings, by which expression is 
meant four kingdoms or empires. These kingdoms 
represented by the four beasts are undoubtedly the 
Assyrian empire, the Persian empire, the Grecian 
empire, and the Roman empire. ‘The Roman Em- 
pire is described as breaking up into ten kingdoms, 
amongst which there grows up another kingdom 
which yets the mastery over nearly a third of them 
(three out of ten). This kingdom, or polity, is 
the little horn of the fourth beast, before which 
three of the first ten horns are plucked up. If the 
four “kings”? (vii. 17) represented by the four 
beasts are really empires, if the ten kings"? (vii. 
24) are monarchies or nationalities, then the other 
“king” who rises after them is, in like manner, 
not an individual but a polity. It follows that the 
® Little Horn” of Daniel cannot be identified with 
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the Antichrist of St. yonn and St. Paul. The 
former is-a polity, the latter is an individual. 

VI. The Apocalyptic Beast of St. John —A 
further consequence follows. For the Beast «f the 
Apocalypse is clearly identical with the Little Horn 
of Daniel. The Beast whose power is absorbed 
into the Little Horn has ten horns (Dan. vii. 7) 
and rises from the sea (Dan. vii. 3): the Apoca- 
lyptic Beast has ten horns (Rev. xiii. 1) and rises 
from the sea (ijid.). The Little Horn has a mouth 
speaking great things (Dan. vii. 8, 11, 20); the 
Apocalyptic Beast has a mouth speaking great 
things (Rev. xiii. 5). The Litthe Horn makes war 
with the saints, and prevails (Dan. vii. 21): the 
Apocalyptic Beast makes war with the saints, and 
overcomes them (Kev. xiii. 7). The Littl Horm 
speaks great words against the Most High (Van. 
vii. 25): the Apocalyptic Beast opens his mouth 
in blasphemy against God (Rev. xiii. 6). The 
Little Horn wears out the saints of the Most High 
(Dan. vii. 25): the woman who rides on, i. e. di- 
rects, the Apocalyptic Beast, is drunken with the 
blood of saints (Rev. xvii. 6). The persecution of 
the Little Horn is to last a time and times and a 
dividing of times, 1. ¢e. three and a half times 
(Dan. vii. 25): power is given to the Apocalyptic 
Beast for forty-two months, t. e. three and a half 
times (Rev xiii. 5). These and other parallelisms 
cannot be accidental. Whatever was meant by 
Daniel's Little Horn must be also meant by St. 
John’s Beast. Therefore St. John's Least is not 
the Antichrist. It is not an individual like the 
Antichrist of St. John’s and St. Paul's Epistles, 
but a polity like the Little Horn of Daniel. 

But, though not identical, it is quite evident, 
and it has been always recognized, that the Anti- 
christ of the Epistles and the Beast of the Apoca- 
lypse have some relation to each other. What is 
this relation? and in what relation to both does 
the second Apocalyptic Beast or False Prophet 
stand? To answer this question we must examine 
the imagery of the Apocalypse. Shortly stated, 
it is, 80 far as concerns our present purpose, as 
follows. The church is represented (lev. xii.) as 
a woman bringing forth children to Christ, perse- 
cuted by Satan, and compelled to fly from him into 
the wilderness, where she remains for 1260 days, 
or three and a half times. Satan, bejng unable to 
destroy the woman, sets himself to make war with 
her seed (xii. 17). At this time the Least aries 
from the sea, and Satan gives to him his power, 
and his seat, and great authority. The length of 
time during which the Beast prevails is three and 
a half times, the same period as that during which 
the sufferings of the woman last. During a cer- 
tain part of this three and a half times the Beast 
takes upon its back, as its guide and rider, a har- 
lot, by whom, as it is explained, is figured “that 
great city which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth’? (Rev. xvii. 18) from her seven hills (xvii. 
9). After a time Babylon the harlot-rider falls 
(ch. xviii.), but the Beast on whom sbe had ridden 
still survives, and is finally destroyed at the glori- 
ous coming of Christ (xix. 20). 

Can we harmonize this picture with the predic- 
tion of St. Paul, always recollecting that his Man 
of Sin is an individual, and that the Apocalyptic 
Beast is a polity? 

As we have heré reached that which constitutes 
the great difficulty in mastering the conception of 
the Antichrist as revealed by the inspired writers, 
we shall now turn from the text of Scripture te 
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the comments of annotators and easayists to see 
what assistance we can derive from them. We 
shall then resume the consideration of the Script- 
ural at the point at which we now leave 
them. We shall classify the opinions which have 
been held on the Antichrist according as he is re- 
garded as an individual, or as a polity, or as a 
principle. The individualists, again, must be sub- 
divided, according as they represent him as one to 
come or as one already come. We have, therefore, 
four classes of writers on the Antichrist: — (1) 
those who regard him as an individual yet future; 
(2) those who regard him as a polity now present; 
(3) those who regard him as an individual already 
past away; (4) those who consider that nothing is 
meant beyond antichristian and lawless principle, 
not embodied either in an individual or in a special 
polity. 

1. The first opinion held in the Church was 
that the Antichrist was a real person who would 
appear in the world when the time of his appear- 
ance was come. The only point on which any 
question arose was, whether he should be a man 
armed with satanic powers or Satan himself. That 
he would be a man armed with satanic powers is 
the opinion of Justin Martyr, a. v. 103 (Dial. 
371, 20, 21, Thirlbii, 1722); of Irenseus, a. v. 
140 (Op. v. 25, 437, Grabii, 1702); of Tertul- 
lian, A. D. 150 (De Res. Carn. c. 24; Apol. c. 
32); of Origen, A. D. 184 (Op. i. 667, Delarue, 
1733); of his contemporary, Hippolytus (De Anti- 
christo, 57, Fabricii, Hamburgi, 1716); of Cyprian, 
A. D. 250 (kp. 58; Op. 120, Oxon. 1682); of 
Victorinus, A. D. 270 (Bibl. Patr. Magna, iii. p. 
136, Col. Agrip. 1618); of Lactantius, a. v. 300 
(Die. Inat. vii. 17) of Cyril of Jerusalem, A. pb. 
315 ( Cutech. xv. 4); of Jerome, A. D. 3:30 (Op. iv. 
pars i. 209, Parisiis, 1693); of Chrysostom, A. D. 
347 (Comm. in LL. Thess.); of Hilary of Poictiers 
A. D. 350 (Comm. in Matt.); of Augustine, A. D. 
354 (De Cirit. Det, xx. 19); of Ambrose, A. D. 
380 (Conun. in Luc.).4 The authors of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, A. D. 150, and of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, Celsus (see Orig. c. Cels. lib. vi.), Eph- 
rem Syrus, A. D. 370, Theodoret, A. p. 430, and a 
few other writers seem to have revarded the Anti- 
cebrist as the Devil himself rather than as his min- 
ister or an emanation from him. But they may, 
perhaps, have meant no more than to express the 
identity of his character and his power with that 
of Satan. Each of the writers to whom we have 
referred gives his own judgment with respect to 
some particulars which may be expected in the An- 
tichrist, whilst they all ayree in representing him 
as a person about to cuime shortly before the glori- 
ous and final appearance of Christ, and to be de- 
stroyed by His presence. Justin Martyr speaks of 
him as the man of the apostasy, and dwells chiefly 
on the persecutions which he would cause. Irenzeus 
describes him as summing up the apostasy in him- 
self; as having his seat at Jerusalem; as identical 
with the Apocalyptic Beast (c. 28); as foreshad- 
owed by the unjust judge; as being the man who 
«should come in his own name;”’ and as belonging 
to the tribe of Dan (c. 30). Tertullian identities 
him with the Beast, and supposes him to be about 
to arise on the fall of the Roman Empire (De Res. 





& *The dates here given in connection with the 
names of many of the Christian fathers are likely to 
mialeal the reader. In the case of Justin Martyr, 
Lreazeus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Je- 
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Carn. c. 25). Origen describes him in Eastern 
phrase as the child of the Devil and the counterpart 
of Christ. Hippolytus understands the Roman em- 
pire to be represented by the Apocalyptic Beast 
and the Antichrist by the False Prophet who would 
restore the wounded Beast by his craft and by the 
wisdom of his laws. Cyprian sees him typified in 
Antiochus Epiphanes (/chort. ad Mart. ¢. 11). 
Victorinus, with several others — misunderstanding 
St. Paul's expression that the mystery of iniquity 
was in his day working — supposes that the Auti- 
christ will be a revivitied hero; Lactantius that he 
will be a king of Syria, born of an evil spirit; Cyril 
that he will be a magician, who by his arts will get 
the mastery of the Roman empire. Jerome de- 
scribes him as the son of the Devil sitting in the 
Church as though he were the Son of God; Chrys- 
ostom as ayrideds Tis sitting in the Temple of 
God, that is, in all the churches, not merely in the 
Temple at Jerusalem: St. Augustine as the adver- 
sary holding power for three and a half years — 
the Beast, perhaps, representing Satan's empire. 
The primitive belief may be summed up in the 
words of St. Jerome. In his Commentary on 
Daniel he writes — “Let us say that which all 
ecclesiastical writers have handed down, viz., that 
at the end of the world, when the Koman empire 
is to be destroyed, there will be ten kings who will 
divide the Roman world amongst them; and there 
will arise an eleventh little king, who will subdue 
three of the ten kings, that is, the king of Kyypt, 
of Africa, and of Ethiopia, as we shall hereafter 
show. And on these having been slain, the seven 
other kings will also submit. ‘And behold,’ he 
says, ‘in the ram were the eyes of a man.’ This 
is that we may not suppuse him to be a devil or a 
demon, as some have thought, but a man in whom 
Satan will dwell utterly and bodily. ‘And a mouth 
speaking great things,’ for he is ‘the man of sin, 
the son of perdition, who sitteth in the temple 
of God, making himself as God’” (Op. vol. iv. p. 
511, Col. Agrip. 1616). In his Comment. on Dan. 
xi., and in his reply to Alyasia’s eleventh question, 
he works out the same view in greater detail. The 
same line of interpretation continued. Andreas of 
Ceesarea, A. D. 550), explains him to be a king act- 
uated by Satan, who will reunite the old Roman 
empire and reign at Jerusalem (/n Apoc. c. xiii.); 
Aretas, A. D. 650, as a king of the Romans who 
will reiyn over the Saracens in Bagdad (/n Apoc, 
c. xiii.); John Damascene, A. D. 800 [fl. 730], 
repeats the primitive belief (Orth. Ful. 1. iv. c. 26); 
Adso, A. D. 950 [989], says that a Frank king will 
reunite the Roman empire, and that he will abdicate 
on Mount Olivet, and that, on the dissolution of his 
kingdom, the Antichrist will be revealed. The 
same writer supposes that he will be born in Baby- 
lon, that he will be educated at Bethsaida and Cho- 
razin, and that he will proclaim himself the Son 
of God at Jerusalem (Tract. in Antichr. apud Au- 
gust. Opera, tom. ix. p. 434, Paris, 1637). The- 
ophylact, A. D. 1070, speaks of him as a man who 
will carry Satan about with him. Albert the Great, 
Cardinal Hugo, and Alexander de Hales repeat the 
received tradition in the thirteenth century. So 
also Thomas Aquinas, A. D. 1260, who recurs to 
the tradition with regard to the birth of Antichrist 


rome, Chrysostom, and Augustine, they denote the 
supposed time of their birth; in the case of the others 
Mentioned above and below, they represent tho time 
when they flourished. A. 
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at Babylou. saying that be will be instructed in 
the Mayian philusophy, and that his doctrine and 
miracles will be a parody of those of the Lamb. 
The received opi:.ion of the twelfth century is 
brought before us in a striking and dramatic man- 
ner at the interview between King Richard I. and 
the Abbot Joachim at Messina, as the king was on 
his way to the Holy Land. “I thought,” said the 
king, “that Antichrist would be born in Antioch 
or in Babylon, and of the tribe of Dan; and would 
reign in the temple of the Lord in Jerusalem; and 
would walk in that land in which Christ walked ; 
and would reign in it for three years and a half; 
and would dispute against Vlijah and Enoch, and 
would kill them; and would afterwards die; and 
. that after his death God would give sixty days of 
repentance, in which those might repent which 
should have erred from the way of truth, and have 
been seduced by the preaching of Antichrist and 
his false prophets.” This seems to have been the 
view defended by the archbishops of Rouen and 
Auxerre and by the bishop of Bayonne, who were 
present at the interview; but it was not Joachim's 
opinion. He iraintuined the seven heads of the 
Beast to be Herod, Nero, Constantius, Mohammed, 
Melsemut, who were past; Saladin, who was then 
living; and Antichrist, who was shortly to come, 
being already born in the city of Rome, and about 
to be elevated to the Apostolic See (Koger de Hove- 
den in Richard /., anno 119U).4 In his own work 
on the Apocalypse Joachim speaks of the second 
Apocalyptic beast as being governed by ‘some 
great prelate who will be like Simon Magus, and as 
it were universal pontiff throughout the world, and 
be that very Antichrist of whom St. Paul speaks.” 
These are very noticeable words. Gregory I. had 
long since (A. D. 590) declared that any man who 
held even the shadow of the power which the popes 
of Rome soon after his time arrogated to themselves, 
would be the precursor of Antichrist. © Arnulphus 
bishop of Orleans (or perhaps Gerbert), in an invec- 
tive avainst John XV. at the Council of Kheims, a. 
p. 991, had declared that if the Roman pontiff was 
destitute of charity and puffed up with knowledge, 
he was Antichrist — if destitute both of charity and 
of knowledve, that he was a lifeless stonc (Mansi, 
tom. ix. p. 132, Ven. 1774); but Joachim is the 
first to suggest, not that such and such a pontiff 
was Antichrist, but that the Antichrist would be a 
Universalis Pontifex, and that he would occupy 
_ the Apostolic See. Still, however, we have no hint 
of an order or succession of men being the Anti- 
christ. It is an actual, living, individual man that 
Joachim contemplates. 

The master had said that a Pope would be the 
Antichrist; his followers began to whisper that it 
was the Pope. Amatric, professor of logie and 
theology at Paris at the end of the 12th century, 
appears to have heen the first to have put forth the 
idea. It was taken up by three different classes; 
by the moralists, who were scandalized at the laxity 
of the Papal Court; by the Imperialists, in their 
temporal struggle with the Papacy; and, perhaps 
independently, by the Waldenses and their followers 
in their spiritual struggle. Of the first class we 





a The Bollandists reject the story of this interview 
as an invention. It has also been suggested (see 
M. Stuart) that Joachiin’s works have been inter- 
polated. 

bd CE erser mot avisa, cant venre |’ Antexrist, 

Que nos non crean, ni a son fuit, nia son dit: 
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may find examples in the Franciscan enthusiasts 
Peter John of Olivi, Telesphorus, Ubertinus, and 
John of Paris, who saw a inystic Antichrist at 
Kome, and looked forward to a real Antichrist in 
the future; and again in such men as Grostéte, 
whom we find asking, as in despair, whether the 
name of Antichrist has not been earned by the 
Pope (Matt. Par. in An. 1253, p. 875, 1640). Of 
the second class we may take Eberhard archbishop 
of Salzburg as a specimen, who denounces Hilde- 
brand as “having, in the name of religion, laid 
the foundation of the kingdom of Antichrist 170 
years before his time.’’ He can even name the 
ten horns. They are the “ Turks, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Africans, Spaniards, French, English, Ger- 
mans, Sicilians, and Italians, who now cccupy the 
provinces of Rome; and a little horn has grown 
up with eyes and mouth, speaking great things, 
which is reducing three of these kinzdoms — ?. ¢. 
Sicily, Italy, and Germany — to subserviency, is 
persecuting the people of Christ and the saints of 
God with intolerable opposition, is confounding 
things human and divine, and attempting things 
unutterable, execrable’’ (Aventinus, Annal, Boi- 
orum, p 651, Lips. 1710). The Waldenses eagerly 
grasped at the same notion, and from that time it 
has never been lost sight of. Thus we slide from 
the individualist view, which was held unanimously 
in the Church for upwards of a thousand ycars, to 
the notion of a polity, or a succession of rulers of 
a polity, that polity being the Chureh of Rome. 
The hitherto received opinion now vanishes, and 
does not appear again until the excesses and ex- 
travagances of the new opinion produced a reaction 
against itself. 

2. The Waldenses also at first regarded the 
Antichrist a8 an individual. The “ Noble Lesson,” 
written in the 12th century, teaches the expecta- 
tion of a future and personal Antichrist;> but the 
Waldensian treatise of Antichrist in the 14th cent- 
ury identifies Antichrist, Babylon, the Fourth 
Beast, the Harlot, and the Man of Sin, with the 
systent of Popery. Wrickliffites and Hussites held 
the same language. T.ord Cobham declared at his 
trial that the l’ope was Antichrist’s head (ede's 
Works, p. 38, Cambridge, 1849). Walter Brute, 
brought before the Bishop's Court at Hereford at 
the end of the 14th century, pronounced the Anti- 
christ to be “the high Bishop of Rome calling him- 


‘self (;od's servant and Christ's chief vicar in this 


world"? (Foxe, iii. 131, Lond. 1844). Thus we 
reach the Reformation. Walter Brute (A. pb. 
1393), Bullinger (1504), Chytrmus (1571), Aretius 
(1573), Foxe (1586), Napier (1593), Mede (1632), 
Jurieu (1685), Bp. Newton (1750), Cunninghame 
(1813), Faber, (1814). Woodhouse (1828), Ha- 
bershon (1843). identify the False Prophet, or 
Second Apocalyptic Beast, with Antichrist and with 
the Papacy; Marlorat (A. D. 1574), King James I. 
(1603), Daubuz (1720), Galloway (1802), the 
Kirst Apocalyptic Beast; Brightman (1. p. 1600), 
Pareus (1615), Vitringa (1705), Gill (1776), 
Bachmair (1778), Fraser (1795), Croly (1828), 
Fysh (1837), Eliott (1844), both the Beasts. 
That the Pope and his system are Antichrist, was 


Car, segont lescriptura, ron ara fait moti Antexriat ; 
Car Antexrist son tuit aquilh que contrastan a Xrist." 
— La Nob'a Lryczon, 1. 457. See Raynouard’s Chota 
des Possies Originates des Troubadours, ii. 100; App 
iii. to vol. fil. of Elliott's Hore Aporalrpitra, Lond 
1845; Hallani’s Lit. Europe, i. 23 (note), Lond. 1855. 
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taught by Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Melancthon, , Antichrist found their fulfiliment. There seein to 
Bucer, Beza, Calixtus, Bengel, Michaelis, and by | be no trace of this idea tur more than 1600 years 
almost all Protestant writers on the Continent.!in the Church. [But it has been taken up by two 
Nor was there any hesitation on the part of Eng-| opposite classes of expounders, by Romanists wha 
lish theologians to seize the same weapon of offense. | were anxious to avert the application of the Apoo- 
Bp. Bale (a. D. 1491), like Luther, Bucer, and | alyptic prophecies from the lapacy, and by others, 
Melancthon, pronounces the Pope in Europe and, who were disposed, not indeed to deny the pro- 


Mohammed in Africa to be Antichrist. 


The Pope | phetic import of the Apocalypse, but to confine the 


is Antichrist, say Cranmer ( SVorks, vol. ii. p. 46, | seer's ken within the closest and narrowest limits 


Camb. 1844), Latimer (Works, vol. i. 
Camb. 1844), Ridley ( Works, p. 53, Camb. 1841), 
Hooper (Works, vol. ii. 


p- 149, that were possible. 


Alcasar, a Spanish Jesuit, 
taking a hint from Victorinus, seems to have been 


p. 44, Camb. 1852), | the first (a. D. 1604) to have suyvested that the 


Hutchinson (Works, p. 304, Camb. 1842), Tyn-| Apocalyptic prophecies did not extend further than 


dale ( Works, vol. i. p. 147, Camb. 1848), Sandys | 


(Works, p. 11, Camb. 1841), Philpot (Works, p. 
152, Camb. 1842), Jewell (Works, vol. i. p. 109, 
Camb. 1815), Rogers ( Works, p. 182, Camb. 1854), | 
Fulke ( Works, vol. ii. p. 209, anil. 1843), Brad- | 
ford ( Works, p. 435, Camb. 1848). Nor is the. 
opinion confined to these 16th century divines, 
who may be supposed to have been specially in- 
censed ayainst Popery. 
pro Jura. Fulel. London, 1609), a3 strongly as 
(Queen Elizabeth (see Jewell, Letter to Bulliny. May 
22, 1559, Zurich Letters, First Series, p. 33, 
Camb. 1842); and the theologians of the 17th 
century did not repudiate it, though they less and 
less dwelt upon it as their struggle came to be with 
Puritanism in place of Popery. Bp. Andrewes 
maintains it as a probable conclusion from the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians (Reap. ad LBellarm. p. 
304, Oxon. 1851); but he carefully explains that 
King James, whom he was defending, had expressed | 
his private opinion, not the belief of the Church, | 
on the subject (iid. p. 23). Bramhall introduces 
limitations and distinctions (Works, iii. 520, Oxf. 
1845); significantly sucgests that there are marks 





King James held it (Apel. : 








to the overthrow of Paganism by Constantine. 
This view, with variations by Grotius, is taken up 
and expounded by Bossuet, Calmet, De Sacy, Lich- 
horn, Hug, Herder, Ewald, Moses Stuart, David-: 
son. The general view of the school is that the 
Apocalypse describes the triumph of C ‘hristianity 
over Judaism in the first, and over Heathenism in 
the third century. Mariana sees Antichrist in 
Nerv; Bossuet in Diocletian and in Julian; Gro- 
tius in Caligula; Wetstein in ‘Titus; Hammond in 
Simon Magus ( Works, vol. iii. p. 620, Lond. 1631); 
Whitby in the Jews (Comm. vol. ii. p. 431, Lond. 
1760); Le Clere in Simon, son of Giora, a leader 
of the rebel Jews; Schittven in the Pharisees; 
Ncsselt and Krause in the Jewish zealots; Hlarduin 
in the High Priest Ananias; F. D. Maurice in 
Vitellius (On the Apocalypse, Camb. 1860). 

4. The same spirit that refuses to regard Satan 
as an individual, naturally looks upon the Anti- 
christ as an evil principle not embodied either in a 
person or ina polity. ‘Thus Koppe, Storr, Nitzsch, 
Pelt. (See Alfurd, Gk. 7'est. iii. 69.) 

We do not gain much by a review of the opin- 
ions of the commentators. In the case of prophecy, 


of Antichrist which apply to the General Assembly | partially at least unfulfilled, little is to be expected. 
of the Kirk of Scotland as much as to the ope or; Of the four opinions which we have exhibited, the 
to the Turk (0. iii. 287); and declines to make the | last is in accordance neither with St. l’aul nor St. 
Church of England responsible for what individual | John, for St. Paul describes the Adversary as being 
preachers or writers had said on the subject in! distinctly a man; St. John speaks of the coming 
moments of exasperation (id. ii. 582). From this’ of Antichrist in terms similar to those used for the 
tine furward the Papal-Antichrist theory is not to. coming of Christ, and describes Antichristianism 
be found in any thevlogians of name in the Eng-|as 7d tov avrixpicrou, thereby showing that Anti- 
lish Church, nor indeed in the sixteenth century | christianism is Antichristianism because it is the 
does it seein to have taken root in England. Hard‘ spirit of the concrete Antichrist. ‘The third opin- 
names were bandied about, and the hardest of all! ion is plainly refuted by the fact that the persons 
being Antichrist, it was not neglected. But the! fixed upon as the Antichrist have severally passed 


idea of the Pope being the Antichrist was not the 
idea of the English Reformation, nor was it ever 
applied to the Pope in his Patriarchal or Archi- 
episcupal, but solely in his distinctively Papal char- 
acter. But the more that the suber and learned 
divines of the seventeenth century gave up this. 
application of the term, the more violently it was 
insisted upon by men of little charity and con- 
tracted views. A string of writers followed each 
other in succession, who added nothing to the inter- 
pretation of prophecy, but found each the creation 
of his own brain in the sacred book of the Rev- 
elation, grouping history in any arbitrary manner 
that they chose around the central figure of the 
Papal Antichrist. 

3. A reaction followed. Some returned to the 
ancient idea of a future individual Antichrist, as 
Lacunza or Benezra (A. D. 1810), Burgh, Samuel 
Maitland, Newman (Tracts for the Times, No. 
33), Charles Maitland (Prophetic [nterpretation). 
Uthers preferred looking upon him as long past, 
and fixed upon one or another persecutor or heresi- 
arch as the man in whom the predictions as to 


away, but Christ’s glorious presence, which is im- 
mediately to succeed the Antichrist, has not yet 
been vouchsafed. The majority of those who 
maintain the second opinion are shown to be in | 
|the wrong because they represent as a polity what 
St. Paul distinctly describes as a man. ‘The ma- 
jority of those who hold the first opinion are in 
like manner shown to be in the wrong, because they 
represent as an individual what the Apocalypse de- 
monstrably pictures as a polity. We are unable 
to follow any one interpreter or any one school of 
interpreters. The opinions of the two last schools, 
we are able to see, are wholly false. The two first 
appear to contain the truth between them, but sc 
divided as to be untrue in the mouth of almost any 
individual expositor who has entered into details. 
We return to Scripture. 

St. Paul says that there are two things which 
are to precede the Day of Chnst, the arocracio 
and the revelation of the Adversary, but he does 
not say that these two things are contemporary. 
On the contrary, though he does not directly ex- 
preas it, he implies that there was to be a succession 
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of events. First, it would seem, an unnamed and 
to us unknown obstacle has to be removed: then 
was to follow the ‘ Apostasy;”’ after this, the Ad- 
versary was to arise, and then was to come his de- 
struction. We need hardly say that the word 
‘‘apostasy,’’ as ordinarily used, does not give the 
exact meaning of 4 &wocracia. The A. V. has 
most correctly rendered the original Ly “ falling 
wway,’’ having only failed of entire exactness by 
omitting to give the value of the article. An 
open and unblushing denial and rejection of all be- 
lief, which is implied in our “apostasy,” is not im- 
plied in awooracia. It means one of two things: 
(1) Political defection (Gen. xiv. 4; 2 Chr. xiii. 6; 
Acts v. 37); (2) Religious defection (Acts xxi. 21; 
1 Tim. iv. 1; Heb. iii. 12). The first is the com- 
mon classical use of the word. The second is more 
usual in the N. T. Cyril of Jerusalem seems to 
understand the word rightly when he says in ref- 
erence to this passage: Noy 8€ dorly 7 dxocracta: 
aréornoay yap of &vOpwro ris bp0ns wiarews 
. +. GréoTnoay yap of GvOpwwot awd THs GAN- 
Oelas . . . Avtn rolvuy dorly 7 dwocracia’ Ka} 
péArAe xpogdoxacda 6 ¢xOpos (St. Cyril. Catech. 
xv. 9, Op. p. 228, Paris, 1720). And St. Am- 
brose, “A vera religione plerique lapai errore descis- 
cent”? (Comm. in Luc. xx. 20). This “ falling 
away ’’ implies persons who fall away, the awroora- 
ala consists of drdorara:. Supposing the exist- 
ence of an organized religious body, some of whom 
should fall away from the true faith, the persons so 
falling away would be axdorara:, though still 
formally unsevered from the religious body to which 
they belonged, and the religious body itself, while 
from one side and in respect to its faithful members 
it would retain its character and name as a relig- 
ous body, might yet from another side and in 
respect to its other members be designated an 
éxocracta. It is such a corrupted religious body 
as this that St. Paul seems to mean by the daroc- 
raote which he foretells in the Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. In the Epistles to Timothy he describes 
this religious defection by some of its peculiar 
characteristics. These are, seducing spirits, doc- 
trines of demons, hypocritical lying, a seared con- 
science, a forbidding of marriage and of meats, a 
form of godliness without the power thereof (1 
Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 5). It has been usual, as 
we have seen, to identify the Beast of the Apoc- 
alypse with St. Paul's Man of Sin. It is impos- 
sible, as we have said, to do so. Lut it is possible, 
and more than possible, to identify the Beast and 
the dwooracia. (Can we find any thing which 
' will serve as the antitype of both? In order to be 
the antitvpe of St. John’s Beast it must be a 
polity, arising, not immediately, but shortly, after 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire, gaining 
great iufluence in the world, and getting the mas- 
tery over a certain number of those nationalities 
which like itself grew out of that empire (Dan. vii. 
24). It must last three and a half times, 4. e¢. 
nearly twice as long as the empire of Assyria, or 
Persia, or Grecia, to which only two times seem to 


@ For the force of the article, see Bp. Middleton in 
loc. (Gk. Art. p. 382, Camb. 1833). 

b The word “ blasphemy ” has come to bear a sec- 
ondary meaning, which it does not bear in Scripture. 
Schleusner ((m vor.) rightly explains it, Diceve et facere 
guibus majestas Det violatur. The Jews accused our 
Lord of biasphemy because He claimed divine power 
and the diviue attributes (Matt. ix. 2, xxvi. 64; John 
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be allotted (Dan. vii. 12). It miust blaspheme 
against God, i. e. it must arrogate to itself or claim 
for creatures the honor due to God alone.o It 
must be an object of wonder and worship to the 
world (Rev. xiii.6). It must put forward unblush- 
ing claims in behalf of itself, and be full of ita 
own perfections (Rev. xiii. 5). At a certain period 
in its history it must put itself under the guid- 
ance of Rome (Rev. xviii. 3), and remain ridden 
by her until the destruction of the latter (Rev. 
xviii. 2); its own existence being still prolonged 
until the coming of Christ in glory (Rev. xix. 20). 
To satisfy the requirements of St. Paul's descrip- 
tion, its essential features must be a falling away 
from the true faith (2 Thess. ii. 8; 1 Tim. iv. 1), 
and it must be further characterized by the specific 
qualities already transcribed from the Epistles to 
Timothy. 

The antitype may be found in the corrupted 
Church of Christ, in so far as it was corrupted. 
The same body, in so far as it maintained the faith 
and love, was the bride and the spouse, and, in so 
far as it ‘fell away’ from God, was the aroo- 
ragla, just as Jerusalem of old was at once Sion 
the beloved city and Sodom the bloody city — the 
Church of God and the Synagogue of Satan. Ac- 
cording to this view, the three and a half times of 
the Heast's continuance (Rev. xiii. 5), and of the 
Bride's suffering in the wilderness (Rev. xii. 6), 
would necessarily be conterminous, for the perse- 
cuted and the persecutors would be the faithful and 
the unfaithful members of the same body. These 
times would have commenced when the Church 
lapsed from her purity and from her first love into 
unfaithfulness to God, exhibited especially in idol- 
atry and creature-worship. It is of the nature of 
a religious defection to grow up by degrees. We 
should not therefore be able to lay the finger on 
auy special moment at which it commenced. St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem considered that it was already 
existing in his time. ‘ Nvvw,'’ he says, “is the 
arocracia, for men have fallen away (awéornoay) 
trom the right faith. This then is the dwooragia, 
and we must begin to look out for the enemy; already 
he has beyun to send his forerunners, that the prey 
may be ready for him at his coming "’ (Catech. xv. 
9). It was at the Second Council of Nice that the 
Church formally committed itself for the first time 
(A. D. 787) by the voice of a Gencral Council to 
false doctrine and idolatrous practice. The after 
acquiescence in the Hildebrandine theory of the 
Papal supremacy would be typified by the Beast 
taking the woman who represents the seven-hilled 
city on its back as its guide and director. From 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, and partially 
to the present day, this Hildebrandine idea has 
reigned over and has been the governing spirit of 
the Corrupted Church. The fall of Babylon, ¢. e. 
of Rome, would be as yet future, as well as the still 
subsequent destruction ofthe Corrupted Church, 
on the day of the coming of Christ. ‘The period of 
the three and a half times would continue down to 
the final moment that this destruction takes place. 





x. 33). There was nothing in our Lord’s words which 
the most bitter malignity could have called blasphe- 
mous in the later sense which the word has come to 
bear. It is of course in the Scriptural, not in the 
modern, sense that St. John attributes blasphemy to 
the Beast. (See Wordsworth, On the Apocalypse, p 
528.) : 
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VIT. The Apoc lyptic False Prophet. — There 
ls a secund Apocalyptic Beast: the Beast frora the 
Earth (Kev. xiii. 11), or the False Prophet (Rev. 
xix. 2:)). Can we identify this Beast either with 
the individual Antichrist of the Epistles or with 
the corrupt polity of the Apocalypse? We were 
compelled to regard the First Beast as a polity by 
its being identical with that which clearly is a pol- 
ity, the Littke Horn of Daniel. There is no such 
necessity here, and there is no reason fur regarding 
the Second Beast as a polity, beyond the fact of its 
teing described under a similar figure to that by 
which a polity had been just previously described. 
This presumption is more than counterbalanced by 
the individualizing title of the False Prophet which 
he bears (Rey. xvi. 13, xix. 20). His character- 
istics are — (1) “doing great wonders, so that he 
maketh fire to come down from heaven on the 
earth in the sight of men"’ (Kev. xiii. 13). This 
power of miracle-working, we should note, is not 
attributed by St. John to the First Heast; but it is 
one of the chief signa of St. Paul's Adversary, 
‘‘whose coming is with all power and signs and 
lying wonders’’ (2 Thess. ii. 9). (2) “He de- 
ceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the means 
of those miracles which be had power to do in the 
sight of the Beast ’’ (Kev. xiii. 14). ** He wrought 
miracles with which he deceived them that received 
the mark of the Beast and worshipped the imaye 
of the Beast’? (Rev. xix. 2)). In like manner, no 
special power of beguiling is attributed to the First 
Beast; but the Adversary is possessed of “all de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish 
bevause they received not the love of the truth that 
they might be saved”? (2 Thess. ii. 10). (3) He 
has horns like a lamb, t. e. he bears an outward 
resemblance to the Messiah (Rev. xiii. 11); and the 
Adversary sits in the temple of God showing him- 
self that he is God (2 Thess. ii. 4). (4) His title 
is The False Prophet, 6 Wevdorpophrns (Rev. xvi. 
13, xix. 20); and our Lord, whom Antichrist 
counterfeits, is emphatically 6 Mpopfrns. The 
Wevdorpopyras of Matt. xxiv. 24 are the forerun- 
ners of 6 WeuS3orpopijrns, 28 John the Baptist of 
the True Prophet. On the whule, it would seem 
that if the Antichrist appears at all in the Book of 
the Kevelation it is by this Second Beast or the 
False Prophet that he is represented. If this he 
00, it follows that he is an individual person who 
will at some future time arise, who will ally himself 
with the Corrupted Church, represent himself as 
her minister and vindicator (Rev. xiii. 12), compel 
men by violence to pay reverence to her (xiii. 14), 
breathe a new life into her decaying frame by his 
use of the secular arm in her behalf (xiii. 15), for- 
bidding civil rights to those who renounce her au- 
thority and reject her symbols (xiii. 17), and putting 
them to death by the sword (xiii. 15), while per- 
tonally he is an atheistical blasphemer (1 John ii. 
22; and sums up in himeelf the evil spirit of un- 
belief which has been working in the world from 
St. Paul's days to his (2 Thess. ii. 7). That it is 
possible for a professed unbeliever and atheist to 
make himself the champioh of a corrupt system of 
religion, and to become on political grounds as 
violent a persecutor in its behalf as the most 
fanatical bigot could be, has been proved by events 
which have already occurred, and which mivht 
again occur on a more gigantic and terrible scale. 
The Antichrist would thus combine the forces, ren- 
srally and happily antagonistic, of infidelity and 
waperstition. In this would consist the special 
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horror of the reign of the Antichrist. Hence also 
the special sufferings of the faithful believers until 
Christ himself once again appeared to vindicate the 
cause of truth and liberty and religion. 

The sum of Scripture teaching with regard to 
the Antichrist, then, appears to be as follows. Al- 
ready in the times of the Apostles there was the 
mystery of iniquity, the spirit of Antichrist, at 
work. It embodied itself in various shapes — in the 
Gnostic heretics of St. John's days, in the Jewish 
impostors who preceded the fall of Jerusalem, in 
all heresiarchs and unbelievers, especially those 
whose heresies had a tendency to deny the incar- 
nation of Christ, and in the great persecutors who 
from time to time afflicted the Church. Hut this 
Antichristian spirit was then, and is still, diffused. 
It had not, and it has not yet, gathered itself into 
the one person in whom it will be one day com. 
pletely and fully manifested. ‘There was something 
which prevented the open manifestation of the 
Antichrist in the Apostles’ days which they spoke 
of by word of mouth, but were unwilling to name 
in letters. What this obstacle was, or is, we can- 
not now know. The general opinion of the early 
writers and fathers is that it was the power of 
secular law existing in the Roman Empire. ‘The 
Roman [impire fell, and upon its fall, and in con- 
sequence of its fall, there arose a secularization and 
corruption of the Church, which would not have 
been so secularized and corrupted had it been kept 
in check by the jealousy of the imperial power. 
The secularization and corruption increasing, the 
Church, which from one point of view and in re- 
spect to some of its members was considered as the 
Church of Christ, from another point of view and 
in respect to others of its members, came to be 
recarded as no better than an dérocragia. Time 
passing on, the corrupt element, getting still more 
the mastery, took the Papacy on its back and gave 
itself up to be directed from Rome. So far wa 
speak of the past. It would appear further that 
there is to be evolved from the womb of the (or- 
rupt Church, whether after or before the fall of 
Kkome does not appear, an individual Antichrist, 
who, being himself a scoffer and contemner of all 
religion, will yet act as the patron and defender of 
the Corrupt Church, and compel men to submit to 
her sway by the force of the secular arm and by 
means of bloody persecutions. He will unite the 
old foes superstition and unbelief in a combined 
attack on liberty and religion. He will have, 
finally, a power of performing lying miracles and 
heguiling souls, being the embodiment of satanic 
as distinct from brutal wickedness. How long his 
power will last we are wholly ignorant, as the three 
and a half times do not refer to his reign (as is 
usually imagined), but to the continuance of the 
érocragia. We only know that his continuance 
will be short. At last he will be destroyed to- 
gether with the Corrupt Church, in so far as it is 
corrupt, at the glorious appearance of Christ, which 
will usher in the millennial triumph of the faithful 
and hitherto persecuted members of the Church. 

(B.) There are points which require further elu- 
cidation : — 

1. The meaning of the name Antichrist. Mr. 
Greswell argues at some length that the only cor- 
rect reading of the word is Counterfeit-Christ or 
Pro- Christo, and denies that the idea of Adversary 
to Christ is involved in the word. Mr. Greswell's 
authority is great; but he has been in this case too 
hasty in drawing his conclusion from the instances 
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which he has cited. It is true that “ dyr{ is not 
Bynonymous with «ard,"’ but it is impossible te re- 
nist the evidence which any Greek Lexicon supplies 
that the word ayr{, both in composition and by 
itself, will bear the sense of “ opponent to.” It is 
probable that both senses are combined in the word 
Antichrist, as in the word Antipope, which is very 
exact in its resemblance, but the primary notion 
which it conveys would seem rather to be that of 
antagonism than rivalry. See Greswell, Exposition 
of the Parables, vol. i. p. 372 ff.; Wordsworth, 
On the Apocalypse, p. 512. 

2. The meaning of 7d xatéxov. What is that 
thing which withholdeth (2 Thess. ii. 6)? and 
why is it apparently described in the following verse 
asa person (6 xaréywy)? There is a remarkable 
unanimity among the early Christian writers on 
this point. ‘They explain the obstacle, known to 
the Thessalonians but unknown to us, to be the 
Roman Empire. Thus Tertullian, De Resur. Carn., 
c. 24, and Apol., c. 32; St. Chrysostom and The- 
ophylact on 2 Thess. ii.; Hippolytus, De Antichristo, 
c. 49; St. Jerome on Dan. vii.; St. Augustine, 
De Civ. Dei, xx. 19; St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catech. xv. 6 (see Dr. H. More's Works, bk. ii. ¢. 
19, p. 690; Mede, bk. iii. ch. xiii. p. 656; Alford, 
Gk. Test. iii. 57; Wordsworth, On the Apocalypse, 
p- 520). Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
hold it to be the determination of God. Theo- 
doret’s view is embraced by Pelt; the Patristic in- 
terpretation is accepted by Wordsworth. Ellicott 
and Alford so far modify the Patristic interpreta- 
tion as to explain the obstacle to be the restraining 
power of human law (rd xaréyov) wielded by the 
Empire of Rome (6 xaréywy) when Tertullian 
wrote, but now by the several governments of the 
civilized world. The explanation of Theodoret is 
untenable on account of St. Paul's further words, 
‘until he be taken out of the way,’ which are 
applied by him to the obstacle. ‘The modification 
of Ellicott and Alford is necessary if we suppose 
the érocracia to be an infidel apostasy still future, 
for the Roman Empire is gone, and (iis apostasy is 
not come, nor is the Wicked One revealed. There 
is much to be said for the Patristic interpretation 
in its plainest acceptation. How should the idea 
of the Roman Empire being the obstacle to the 
revelation of Antichrist have originated? There 
was nothing to lead the early Christian writers to 
such a helicf. They regarded the Roman Empire 
as idolatrous and abominable, and would have been 
more disposed to consider it as the precursor than 
as the obstacle to the Wicked One. Whatever the 
obstacle was, St. Paul says that he told the Theasa- 
lonians what it was. Those to whom he had 
preached knew, and every time that his [pistle was 
publicly read (1 Thess. v 27), questions would have 
been asked by those whe did not know, and thus 
the recollection must h:ve been kept up. It is very 
difficult to see whence the tradition could have 
arisen except from St. Paul's own teaching. It 
may be asked, Why then did he not express it in 
writing as well as by word of mouth? St. Je- 
rome's answer is sufficient: “If he had openly and 
unreservedly said, ‘ Antichrist will not come unless 
the Roman Empire be first destroyed,’ the infant 
Church would have been exposed in consequence 
to persecution’? (ad Alges. Qu. xi. vol. iv. p. 209, 
Paris, 1706). Remigius ives the same reason, 
“© He spoke obscurely ‘c¢ Jar a Roman should per- 
haps read the Ep'sts, ard raise a persecution 
against him and the «2+ ¢ Christians, for they held 
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that they were to rule forever in the world "’ (Bw 
Patr. Maz. viii. 1018; see Wordsworth, On tre 
Apoculypse, p. 343). It would appear then that 
the obstacle was probably the Roman Empire, and 
on its being taken out of the way there did occur 
the “falling away.”’ Zion the beloved city became 
Sodom the bloody city — still Zion though Sodom, 
still Sodom though Zion. According to the view 
given above, this would be the description of the 
Church in her present estate, and this will con- 
tinue to be our estate, until the time, times and 
half time, during which the evil element is allowed 
to remain within her, shal] have come to their e1:d. 

3. What is the Ajecalyptic Babylun?’ There 
is not a doubt that by Babylon is figured Reine. 
The “seven mountains on which the woman sit- 
teth”’ (Kev. xvii. 9), and the plain declaration, 
‘the woman which thou sawest is that great city 
which reigneth"’ (i. e. in St. John’s days) “over 
the kings of the earth’? (Rev. xvii. 18), are too 
strong evidence to be gainsaid. There is no com- 
mentator of note, ancient or modern, Romanist or 
Protestant, who does not acknowledge so much. 
But what Rome is it that is thus figured? ‘There 
are four chief opinions: (1) Rome Pagan; (2) 
Rome Papal; (3) Rome having hereafter besome 
infidel; (4) Rome as a type of the world. ‘That 
it is old Pagan Rome is the view ably contended 
for by Bossuet and held in general by the j7 afer ist 
school of interpreters. That it is Rome Papal was 
held by the Protestants of the sixteenth century, 
and by those who preceded and have followed them 
in their line of interpretation. That it is Rome 
having lapsed into infidelity is the view of many of 
the futurists. That it is Rome as the type of the 
world is suggested or maintained by Tichonius, Pri- 
masius, Aretas, Albert the Great, and in our own 
days by Dr. Arnold (On the Interpretation of 
Prophecy) and Dr. Newman (Tracts for the Times, 
No. 83). That the harlot-woman must be an un- 
faithful Church is argued convincingly by Words- 
worth (On the Apocalypse, p. 376), and no less 
decisively by Isaac Williams (The Apocalypse, p. 
335). A close consideration of the language and 
import of St. John's prophecy appears, as Mr. 
Williams says, to leave no room for doubt on this 
point. If this be so, the conclusion seems almost 
necessarily to follow that the unfaithful Church 
spoken of is, as Dr. Wordsworth argues, the Church 
of Rome. And this appears to be the case. The 
Babylon of the Apocalypse is probably the Church 
of Rome which gradually raised and seated herself 
on the back of the Corrupted Church — the Har- 
lot-rider on the Beast. <A very noticeable conclu- 
sion follows from hence, which has been little 
marked by many who have been most anxious to 
identify Babylon and Rome. It is, that it is iin- 
possible that the Pope or the Papal system can be 
Antichrist, for the Harlot who rides on the Beast 
and the Antichrist are wholly distinct. After 
Babylon is fallen and destroyed (Rev. xviii.) the 
Antichrist is still found (Rev. xix.). Indeed there 
is hardly a feature in the Papal system which is 
similar in its lineamentd to the portrait of Anti- 
christ as drawn by St. John, however closely it :my 
resemble Babylon. 

4. What are we to understand by the two Wit- 
nesses’ The usual interpretation given in the 
early Church is that they are Enoch and Elijah, 
who are to appear in the days of Antichrist, and 
by him to be killed. “Victorinus substitutes Jere- 
miah for Enoch. Joachim would sugyest Moses 
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and Flijah taxen figuratively for some persons, or 
perhaps orlers, actuated by their spirit. Kullin- 
ger, ale, Chytrreus, Pareus, Mede, Vitringa un- 
derstand by them the line of Antipapal remon- 
strants. Foxe takes them to be Huss and Jerome 
of Prague; Bossuet, the early Christian martyrs; 
Herder and Eichhorn, the chief priest Ananus and 
Jesus shun by the Zealots; Moses Stuart, the sick 
and old who did not fly from Jerusalem on its cap- 


ture by the Komans; Maurice, the priest Jeshua ' 


and the judge Zerubbahel as representing Law and 
Sacrifice; lee understands by them the Law and 
the Gospel; Tichonius and Bede, the two Testa- 
ments; others the two Sacraments. All that we 
are able to say is this: The time of their witness- 
ing is 1250 days, or a time, times, and half a time. 
This is the same period as that during which the 
&rocracia and the power of the Beast continue. 
They would seem therefore to represent all those 
who in the midst of the faithless are found faithful 
throughout this time. ‘Their being described as 
“ candlesticks *’ would lead us to regard them per- 
haps as Churches. The place of their temporary 
death, “the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and [gypt, where also our Lord was cru- 
cified,’’ would appear to be Jerusalem, as typifying 
the Corrupted Church. The Beast that kills them 
is not Antichrist, but the faithless Church. 

5. The Number of the Beast. Nothing what- 
ever is known about it. No conjecture that has 
been made is worth mentioning on the ground of 
its being likely in any the least degree to approx- 
imate to the truth. The usual method of seeking 
the solution of the difficulty is to select the name 
of an individual and to count the numerical values 
of ita constituent letters. The extravagant con- 
clusions which have been made to result from this 
system have naturally brought it into disrepute, 
but it is certain that it was much more usual, 
at the time that St. John wrote, to make calcula- 
tions in this manner than most persons are now 
aware. On this principle Mercury or llnuth was 
invoked under the rtame of 1218, Jupiter under 
that of 717, the Sun of 608 or XH. Mr. Elliott 
quotes an enigma from the Sibylline verses in some 
way expressing the name of God, strikingly illus- 
trative of the challenge put forth by St. John, and 
perhaps formed in part on its model: 

*Evvea ypaypar’ éxw* rerpagvAAaBds ei’ voor pe. 

Ai tpeis ai mpwras Sv0 ypaypar’ éxovo.w exaorn, 

*H Aowwy 5¢ 1a Attra: Kai cigiv adwra Ta wevre. 

Tov wavtos & apiOpou exarovrades cigi bis OxTe 

Kai rpeis tpigdexades, avy y' etd: yvous be ris eit, 

Ova apuntos coy Geins map’ Euod ye coins. 

Sibyl. Orac. p. 171, Paris, 1599. 
supposed by Mr. Clarke to be @eds cwrhp. The 
only conjecture with respect to the canbe of the 
Beast, made on this principle, which is worthy of 
mention is one which dates as early as the time of 
Irenseus, and has held its ground down to the time 
of Dean Alford and Canon Wordsworth. Ireneus 
suggests, though he does not adopt, the word 
Aareivyos. Dr. Wordsworth (1860) thinks it 
possible, and Dean Alford (1861) has “the strong- 
est persuasion that no other can be found approach- 
ing so near to a complete solution.” Of other 
names the chief favorites have been Teirapy 








@ © Dr. David Thom, of Liverpool, is the author of a 
work entitled «« The Numbcr and Names of the Apoca- 
yptic Reasts, Part 1.” (Jwnd. 1848, 8vo, pp. xxxix., 
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(Ireneus), Apvoupe (Hippolytus), Aauwre- 
vis, Avrepos (Tichonius), Tevaonpinos 
(Rupertus), Karos ‘OSnyos, "AAnOns 
BAaBepos, Madat Backavos, 'Apvos 
aScnos (Arethas), OvAwios (Grutinus. Ma- 
OMETIS, AwrooTarT NS, DiocLes ACGUSFUS 
(Bossuet ): Ewald constructs © the Reman Cassar" 
in Hebrew, and Benary « the Cassar Nero” in the 
same language. <Any one who wishes to know the 
many attempts that have been made tu sulve the 
ditticulty — attempts seldom even relieved by in- 
genuity — may consult Woltius, Calmet, Clarke, 
Wrangham, Thorn (‘Thom ?].¢ Probably the prin- 
ciple on which the explanation goes is false. Men 
have looked for Antichrist among their toes, aud 
have tortured the name of the person fixed upen 
into being of the value of 666.  Llence Latinus 
under the Roman Emperors, Muhammed at the tite 
of the Saracenic successes, Luther at the Retonna- 
tion, Bonaparte at the French Revolution. ‘rhe 
name to be found is not that of Antichrist, but the 
name of the Beast, which, as we have argued, is 
not the same as Antichrist. It is probable that a 
sounder nethod of interpretation is adopted by Mr. 
Isaac Williams, Dr. Wordsworth, and Mr. Maurice. 
There is clearly a symbolical meaning in the num- 
bers used in the Apocalypse; and they would ex- 
plain the three sixes as a threefold declension from 
the holiness and perfection symbolized by the num- 
ber seven. We will add an ingenious suyvestion 
by an anonymous writer, and will leave the subject 
in the same darkness in which it is probably des- 
tined to remain: “At his first appearance,’’ he 
writes, “he will be hailed with acclamations and 
hosannahs as the redeemer of Israel, another Judas 
Maccabewus: and either from the initials of his 
name, or from the initial letter of some scriptural 
motto adopted by him, an artificial name will be 
formed, a cipher of his real name. And that ab- 
breviated name or cipher will be ostentatiously dis- 
played as their badve, their watchword, their shib- 
boleth, their * Maccabi,’ by all his adherents. 
This artificial name, this mark or symbel of the 
real name, will be equal by Gematria to 666" 
(Jercish Missionary, p. 52, 1848). 

(C.) Jewish and Mohammedan traditions re 
specting Antichrist. The name given by the Jews 
to Antichrist is (CA°O7N) Armillus. There are 
several Kabbinical books in which a circumstantial 
account is given of him, such as the “ Book of 
Zerubbabel,"’ and others printed at Constantinople. 
Buxtorf gives an abridgment of their contents in 
his Lexicon, under the head * Armillus,” and in 
the fiftieth chapter of his Syniquya Judaica 
(p. 717). The name is derived from Isaiah xi. 4, 
where the Targum gives “By the word of his 
mouth the wicked Armillus shall die,”’ for “ with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked.” 
There will, say the Jews, be twelve [ten] signs of 
the coming of the Messiah: — 1. The appearance 
of three apostate kings who have fallen away from 
the faith, but in the sight of men appear to be 
worshippers of the true (rod. 2. A terrible heat of 
the sun. 3. A dew of blood (Joel ii. 30). 4. A 
healing dew for the pious. 5. A darkness will be 
cast upon the sun (Joel ii. 31) for thirty days (Is. 
xxiv. 22). 6. God will give universal power te 





398), which may well be regarded as a curiosity . lit 
erature. 
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the Romans for nine months, during which time 
the Roman chieftain will aftlict the Israelites; at 
the end of the nine months God will raise up the 
Messiah Ben-Joseph, that is, the Messiah of the 
tribe of Joseph, named Nehemiah, who will defeat 
the Roman chieftain and slay him. 7. Then there 
will arise Armillus, whom the Gentiles or Chris- 
tians call Antichrist. He will be born of a marble 
statue in one of the churches in Rome. He will 
go to the Romans and will profess himself to he 
their Messiah and their God. At once the Romans 
will believe in him and accept him for their king, 
and will love him and cling to him. Having made 
the whole world subject to him, he will say to the 
Idumeans (i. e. Christians), “ Bring me the law 
which I have given you."’ They will bring it with 
their book of prayers; and he will accept it as his 
own, and will exhort them to persevere in their 
belief of him. Then he will send to Nehemiah, and 
command the Jewish Law to be brought him, and 
proof to be given from it that he is God. Nehe- 
miah will go before him, guarded by 30,000 war- 
tiors of the tribe of Ephraim, and will read, “I am 
the Lord thy Giod: thou shalt have none other gods 
but me.’”’ Armillus will say that there are no such 
words in the Law, and will command the Jews to 
confess him to be God as the other nations had con- 
fessed him. But Nehemiah will give orders to his 
followers to seize and bind him. Then Armillus 
in rage and fury will gather all his people in a deep 
valley to ficht with Israel, and in that battle the 
Messiah Ben-Joseph will fall, and the angels will 
bear away his body and carry him to the resting- 
place of the Patriarchs. Then the Jews will be 
cast out by all nations, and suffer afflictions such 
as have not been from the beginning of the world, 
and the residue of them will fly into the desert, and 
will remain there forty and five days, during which 
time all the Israelites who are not worthy to see 
the Redemption shall die. 8. Then the great angel 
Michael will rise and blow three mighty blasts of a 
trumpet. At the first blast there shall appear the 
true Messiah Ben-David and the prophet Flijah, 
and they will manifest themselves to the Jews in 
the desert, and all the Jews throughout the world 
shall hear the sound of the trump, and those that 
have been carried captive into Assyria shall be 
gathered together; and with great gladness they 
shall come to Jerusalem. Then Armillus will raise 
a great army of Christians and lead them to Jeru- 
salem to conquer the new king. But God shall say 
to Messiah, ‘Sit thou on my right hand,” and to 
the Israelites, ‘‘ Stand still and see what God will 
work for you to-day.” Then God will pour down 
sulphur and fire from heaven (Ez. xxxviii. 22), and 
the impious Armillus shall die, and the impious 
Idumeans (3. e. Christians), who have destroyed the 
house of our God and have led us away into cap- 
tivity, shall perish in misery, and the Jews shall 
avenge themselves upon them, as it is written: 
‘‘ The house of Jacob shall] be a fire, and the house 
of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau (3. ¢. the 
Christians) for stubble, and they shall kindle in 
them and devour them: there shall not be any re. 
maining of the house of Esau, for the Lord hath 
spoken it’? (Obad. 18.) 9. On the second blast of 
‘he trumpet the tombs shall be opened, and Messiah 
Ben-David shall raise Messiah Ben-Joseph from the 
dead. 10. The ten tribes shall be led to Paradise, 
and shall celebrate the wedding-feast of the Messiah. 
And the Messiah shall choose a bride amongst the 
fairest of the daughters of Israel, and children and 
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children’s children shal] be born to him, and ther 
he shall die like other men, and his sons shal] reign 
over Israel after him, as it is written, “ He shal 
prolong his days"? (Is. liii. 10), which Rambam 
explains to mean “ He shall live long, but he too 
shall die in great glory, and his son shall reign in 
his stead, and his son’s sons in succession ’* (Bux- 
torfii Synagoga Juduica, p. 717, Basil. 1661 [and 
Eisenmenger, /ntdlecktes Judenthum, ii. 698-717]). 

The Mohammedan traditions are an adaptation 
of Christian prophecy and Jewish legend without 
any originality or any beauty of their own. They 
too have their signs which are to precede the final 
consummation. They are divided into the greater 
and lesser signs. Of the greater signs the first is 
the rising of the sun from the west (cf. Matt. xxiv. 
29). The next is the appearance of a Beast from 
the earth, sixty cubits high, bearing the staff of 
Moses, and the seal of Solomon, with whieh he wir 
inscribe the word * Believer’’ on the face of the 
faithful, and “ Unbeliever’ on all who have not 
accepted Islamism (comp. Rev. xiii.). The third 
sign is the capture of Constantinople, while the 
spoil of which is being divided, news will come of 
the appearance of Antichrist (Al Dajyal), and every 
man will return to his own home. Antichrist wil 
be blind of one eye and deaf of one ear, and will 
have the name of Unbeliever written on his forehead 
(Rev. xiii.). It is he that the Jews call Messiah 
Ben-David, and say that he will come in the last 
times and reign over sea and land, and restore to 
them the kingdom. He will continue forty days, 
one of these days being equal to a year, another to 
a month, another to a week, the rest being days of 
ordinary length. He will devastate all other places, 
but will not be allowed to enter Mecca and Medina, 
which will be guarded by angels. Lastly, he will 
be killed by Jesus at the gate of Lud. For when 
news is received of the appearance of Antichrist, 
Jesus will come down to earth, alighting on the 
white tower at the east of Damascus, and will slay 
him: Jesus will then embrace the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, marry a wife, and leave children after him, 
having reigned in perfect peace and security, after 
the death of Antichrist, for forty years. (See Do- 
cocke, Porta Musis, p. 258, Oxon. 1655; and Sale, 
Koran, Preliminary Discourse.) 

Literature. — On the subject of the Antichrist 
and of the Apocalyptic visions the following is a 
condensed list of the writers most deserving of at- 
tention: — S. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. xv. 220, 
Paris, 1720. S. Jerome, £zplan. tn Daniel. v. 617, 
Veron. 1734. These two writera are expounders 
of the Patristic view. Andreas, Comm. in Apoc. 
Bibl. Patr. Max. v. 590. Aretas, Comm. in Apoc. 
Bibl. Patr. Max. ix. 741. Abbas Joachim (founder 
of the Antipapal school), Ezp. Apoc. Venet. 1519. 
Ribeira (founder of the later school of Futurists),, 
Comm. tn Apoc. Salam. 1591. Alcasar (founder 
of the Preeterist school), Vestigatio Arcani Sensis 
in Apoc. Antv. 1614. Pareus, Comm. in Apoc. 
Heidelb. 1618. Cornelius a Lapide, Comm. i 
Apoc. Anty. 1627. Mede, Claris Apocalypt. Can- 
tab. 1632. Bossuet, L’ Apocalypse, avec une Expl 
cation, CEuvres, vol. xxiii. Vitringa, Anacrisis 
Apocalyps. Amst. 1719. Daubuz, Comm. on Rev. 
Lond. 1720. Hug, Finleitung in die Schriften des 
Neuen Test. Stuttg. 1821. Bengel, Erklirte Of- 
enbarung Johannis, Stuttg. 1834. Herder, Juhan- 
nis Offenbarung, Werke, xii. Stuttg. 1827. E,ich- 
horn, Comm. in Apoc. Gotting. 1791. Ewald, 
Comm. in Apoc. Lips. 1828. Liicke, Vollstandige 
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Etalertung in die Offenbarung und die apocalypt.) tioch (thid. xi. 19). 
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Tt was from Jerusalem that 


Literatur, Comm. iv., Bonn, 1832, [2e Aufl. 1852.) | Avabus and the other prophets, who foretold the 
Tracts for the Times, v. No. 83, J.ond. 1839.) fimine, came to Antioch (ied. xi. 27, 28); and 


Greswell, Aaposition of the Parables, vol. i. Oxf. 
1834. Moses Stuart, Comm. on the Apoc. [Ando- 
ver, 1845, repr.] Edinb. 1847. Wordsworth, On 
the Apocaligase Lond. 1848; and Gk. Test. Lond. 
1850. Elliott Here Apocalyptice, Lond. 1851. 
Clissold Apocelyptical Interpretation (Swedenbor- 
gian), Lond. 1845. C. Maitland, Prophetic /nter- 
pretion, Lond. 1849. Williams, The Apocalypse, 
Lond. 1852. Alford, Gk. Test. (Proleg. in Thess. 
ea in Apoc.), Lond. 1856 and 1861. — Ellicott, 
Comm. in Thess. Lond. 1858. F. M. 

* On this important topic the reader may con- 
sult also the following writers: Corrodi, Avit. Gesch. 
des Chilinsmus, ii. 400-444, Frankt. u. Leipz. 1781; 
Neander, Pflinzuny, u. s. w. i. 346, ii. 630, 640, 
dte Aufl. Hamb. 1847, or pp. 200, 366, 372 of E. 
G. Robinson's revised ed. of Ryland’s trans., N. Y. 
1855; also his Der erste Brief Juhunnis, on ch. i. 18, 
22, 23, iv. 1-3, trans. by Mrs. Conant, N. Y. 1802; 


ay on 


Barnabas and Saul were consequently sent on a 
mission of charity from the latter city to the former 
(hid, xi. 30, xii. 25). It was from Jerusalem again 
that the Judaizers came. who disturbed the church 
at Antioch (drd. xv. 1); and it was at Antioch 
that St. Paul rebuked St. Peter for conduet into 
which he had been betrayed throuzh the influence 
of emissaries from Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 11, 12). 
The chief interest of Antioch, however, is con- 
nected with the progress of Christianity among the 
heathen. Here the first Gentile church was 
founded (Acts xi. 20, 21): here the disciples of 
Jesus Christ were first called Christians (xi. 26); 
here St. Paul exercised (so far as is distinctly re- 
corded) his first systematic ministerial work (xi 
22-26; see xiv. 2f1-28; also xv. 35 and xviii. 23): 
hence he started at the beginning of his first. mis- 
sionary journey (xiii. 1-3), and hither he returned 
(xiv. 26). So ayain after the apostolic council (the 


Diisterdieck. Johan. Briefe, i. 308-332, Gott. 1852; | decrees of which were specially addressed to the 


Maurice, Unity of the N. T., Camb. 1854, pp. 
609-614; Lange in Herzog’s Real Encyklopadte, i. 
371; Lechler, Diets apost. u. d. nachapost. Zeitalter, 
2e Aufl. Stuttg. 1857, pp. 132 ff, 227 ff, 267; 
Ewald, Semdschreiber. des Apostels Paulus, pp. 25- 
31, Gett. 1857; Liinemann on 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, 
and Huther on 1 John ii. 18, in Meyer's Komm. 
uber dis N. T.; Jowett, Excursus on “ The Man 
of Sin,” in his /pistles of St Pual, i. 178-194, 
2d ed., Lond. 1859; Boehmer, Kd., Zur Lehre vom 
Antichrist, nach Schneckenburger, in Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theol., 1859, iv. 403-467; Noves, G. R., 
The Apocalypse antlyzed and erpliined, in the 
Christian Lcaminer for May, 1860, lxviii. 325-357 ; 
Bleek, Aval. in dis N. T., pp. 615-618, and Vor- 
lesunyen tber die Apok dypse, Berl. 1852; Ewald, 
Ime gohan, Schriften ihersezt u. erkhirt, Bd. ii., 
(x¢tt. 1862; Volkmar, Comm. zur Offenbsrung 
Johannes, Ziirich, 1862. H. and A. 


AN’TIOCH (Avrioyela). 1. InSyuta. The 
capital of the Greek kings of Syria, and afterwards 
the residence of the Roman governors of the prov- 
ince which bore the same name. ‘This metropolis 
was situated where the chain of Lebanon, running 
northwards, and the chain of faurns, running east- 
wards, are brought to an abrupt meeting. Here 
the Urontes breaks through the mountains; and 
Antioch was placed at a bend of the river, partly 
on an island, partly on the level which forms the 
left bank, and partly on the steep and crazyy as- 
cent of Mount Silpius, which rose abruptly on the 
south. In the inmmediate neighborhood was Daphne, 
the celebrated sanctuary of Apollo (2 Mace. iv. 33); 
whence the city was somnetimes called ANTIOCH BY 
DavHNE, to distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name. 

No city, after Jerusalem, is so intimately con- 
nected with the history of the apostelic church. 
Certain points of close association between these 
two cities, as regards the progress of Christianity, 
may be noticed in the first place. One of the seven 
deacons, or almoners appointed at Jerusalem, was 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch (Acts vi. 5). The 
Christians, who were dispersed from Jerusalem at 
the death of Stephen, preached the gospel at An- 





a *It illustrates signally the contrasts of history, 
that the Antioch of the N. T. from which the first 
missionaries tr the heathen were sent forth, is itself 
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Gentile converts at Antioch, xv. 23), he beean and 
ended his second missionary journey at this place 
(xv. 36, xviii. 22). This too was the starting-point 
of the third missionary journey (xviii. 23), which 
was brought to a termination by the imprisonment 
at Jerusalem and Ceesarea.¢ Though St. Paul was 
never again, so far as we know, at Antioch, it did 
not cease to be an important centre for Christian 
progress: but it does not belong to this place to 
trace its history as a patriarchate, and its connec- 
tion with Ignatius, Chrysostom, and other eminent 
names. 

Antioch was founded in the year 300 B. c., by 
Seleucus Nicator, with circumstances of consider- 
able display, which were afterwards embellished by 
fable. The situation was well chosen, both for mil- 
itary and cummercial purposes. Jews were settled 
there from the first in large numbers, were governed 
by their own ethnarch, and allowed to have the 
same political privileges with the Greeks (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 3,§ 13 ¢. Ap. ii. 4). Antioch grew under 
the successive Seleucid kings, till it became a city 
of vreat extent and of remarkable beauty. Some 
of the most magnificent buildings were on the 
island. One feature, which seems to have been 
characteristic of the great Syrian cities — a vast 
street with colonnades, intersecting the whole from 
end to end — was added by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Some lively notices of the Antioch of this period, 
and of its relation to Jewish history, are supplied 
by the books of Maceahees. (See expecially 1 Mace. 
iii. 37, xi. 13; 2 Mace. iv. 7-9, v. 21, xi. 36.) 

It is the Antioch of the Roman period with 
which we are concerned in the N. T. By Pompey 
it had been made a free city, and such it continued 
till the time of Antoninus Pius. The early Emper- 
ors raised there some large and important struct- 
ures, such as aqueducts. amphitheatres, and baths. 
Herod the Great contributed a road and a colon- 
nade (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5, § 3; B. J., i. 21, § 11}. 
Here should be mentioned that the citizens of An- 
tioch under the Empire were noted for scurrilous 
wit and the invention of nicknames. This perhaps 
was the origin of the name by which the disciples 
of Jesus Christ are designated, and which was 





now one of the foreign fields to which missionaries are 
sent by the churchea of America. | 
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Antioch. 


probably given by Romans to the despised sect, | clearly pointed out by Strabo in the following 
and not by Christians to themselves. words (xii. 577): —“ In the district of Phrygia 

The great authority for all that is known of | called Paroreia, there is a certain mountain-ridge, 
ancient Antioch is C. O. Miiller’s Antiquitates stretching from E. to W. On each side there is a 
Antiochence (Gitt. 1839). Modern Antakia is a) large plain below this ridge; and it has two cities 
shrunken and miserable place. Some of the walls, | in its neighborhood: Philomelium on the north, 
shattered by earthquakes, have a striking appear- and on the other side Antioch, called Antioch near 
ance on the crags of Mount Silpius. They are de-| Pisidia. The former lies entirely in the plain; the 
scribed in Chesney's account of the Euphrates Fx-| latter (which has a Roman colony) is on « height.” 
pedition, where also is given a view of a gateway The relations of distance also between Antioch and 
which still bears the name of St. Paul. One error, other towns are known by the Peutingerian table. 
however, should be pointed out, which has found | Its site, however, has only recently been ascertained. 
its way into these volumes from Calmet, namely, | It was formerly supposed to be Ak-sher, which is 
Jerome's erroneous identification of Antioch with | now known to be Philomelium on the north side of 
the Riblah of the Old Testament. the ridge. Even Winer (1847) gives this view, 
the difficulties of which were seen by Leake, and 
previously by Mannert. Mr. Arundell, the British 
chaplain at Smyrna, undertook a journey in 1843 
Vacs for the express purpose of identifying the Pisidian 
i. | Antioch, and he was perfectly successful (Arundell's 
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in| 23 Asia Minor, ch. xii., xiii., xiv.). The ruins are 


very considerable. his discovery was fully con- 
firmed by Mr Hamilton (Res. in Asia Minor, vol. 
i. ch. 27). Antioch corresponds to Yalobttch, 
which is distant from .tk-sher six hours over the 
mountains. 

This city, like the Syrian Antioch, was founded 
by Seleucus Nicator. Under the Romans it became 
a colonia, and was also called Caesarea, as we learn 
from Pliny (v. 24). ‘The former fact is confirmed 
by the Latin inscriptions and other features of the 
coins of the place; the latter by inscriptions dis- 
covered on the spot hy Mr. Hamilton. 

The occasion on which St. Paul visited the city 
for the first time (.\cts xiii. 14) was very interest- 
ing and important. His preaching in the syna- 
gogue led to the reception of the gospel by a great 
number of the Gentiles: and this resulted in a 
violent persecution on the part of the Jews, whe 

2. Awrroci tN Prstpra (Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 19, | first, using the influence of some of the wealthy 
Zl: 2 Tin. iii. 11). The position of thie town is; female residents, drove him from Antioch to Ico 
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aium (76. 50, 51), and subsequently followed him 
even to Lystra (Acts xiv. 19). St. Paul, on his 
return from Lystra, revisited Antioch fer the pur- 
pose of strenethening the minds of the disciples 
(id. 21). These events happened when |e was on 
his first missionary journey, in company with Bar- 
nabas. He probably visited Antioch again at the 
heginning of his second journey, when Silas was 
his assoriate, and Timothens, who was a native of 
this neighborhood, had just been added to the 
party. The allusion in 2 Tim. iii. 11 shows that 
Timotheus was well acquainted with the siuferings 
which the apostle had undergone during his  tirst 
Visit to the VPisidian Antioch. [Puryotr; Pre 
SIDA. | J. 5. H. 


ANTIOCHYV’A CAvridyera; [FA.] Alex. 
Avrioxia exc. in 2 Mace. iv. 33: Antiuchin). 
ANrivci 1 (1 Mace. iv. 35, vi. 63; 2 Mace. iv. 
33, v. 21). W. A.W. 

ANTIO’CHIANS (Avrioxets: Antiocheni). 
Partisans of Antiochus Epiphanes, including Jason 
and the Hellenizing taction (2 Mace. iv. 9,19). In 
the latter passages the Vulyate has vires peceutores. 

W. A.W. 


ANTYVOCHIS (‘Avrioyis: Antinchis). The 
concubine of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. iv. 30). 
W. A. W. 


ANTYOCHUS (‘Avrioyos; Alex. Avripa- 
os in 1 Mace. xii. 16: Aadivchus). Father of 
Numenius, one of the ambassadors from Jonathan 
to the Romans (1 Mace. xii. 16, xiv. 22). 
W. A.W. 


ANTVOCHUS II. CAvrfoyos, the with- 
stumler), king of Syria, surnamed the God (@¢éds), 
“in the first instance by the Milesians, heeause he 
overthrew their tyrant Timarchus” (App. Sy, 
65), sueceeded his father Antiochus (Swrnp, the 
Sactor) in B.C. 261. During the earlier part of 
his reign he was engaved in a fierce war with Ptol- 
emus Philadelphus, king of Kaypt (fotis riribus 
disuce eit, Hieron. ad Din. xi. 6), in the course of 
which Parthia and Bactria revolted and beeame in- 
dependent kingdoms. At length (8. ©. 250) peace 
was male, and the two monarchs “joined them- 
selves tovether’’ (Dan. xi. 6), and Ptolemy (‘the 
king of the south ’’) gave his daughter Berenice in 
marmiauze to Antiochus (the king of the north"’) 
who set aside his former wife, Laodice, to receive 
her. After some time, on the death of Ptolemy 
(8. €. 247), Antiochus recalled Laodice and her 
children Seleucus and Antiochus to court. Thus 
Berenice was ‘not able to retain her power; °’ and 
Laodlice, in jealous fear lest she might a second time 
lose her ascendency, poisoned Antiochus (him * that 
supported her,”’ ¢. ¢. Berenice), and caused Berenice 
and her infant son to be put to death, B. c. 246 
(Dan. xi. 6; Hieron. ad Din. 1. e.; App. Syr. 63). 

After the death of Antiochus, Ptolemaus Ever- 
getes, the brother of Berenice (« out of a branch of 
her root “"), who succeeded his father Ptol. Phila- 
delphus, exacted vengeance for his sister's death by 
an invasion of Syria, in which Laodice was killed, 
her son Seleucus Callinicus driven for a time from 
the throne, and the whole country plundered (Dan. 
ti. 7-9; Hieron. 1 ¢c.; hance his surname * the ben- 
efactor’’). he hostilities thus renewed continued 
for many years; and on the death of Selencus 


B. C. 225, after his “return into his own land se 


(Dan. xi. 9), his sons Alexander (Seleucus) Kerau- 
vos and Antiochus ‘‘ assembled a great multitude 
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tof forces” against Ptol. Philopator the sca of Ever- 
vetes, and “one of them" (Antiochus) threatened 
‘to overthrow the power of Evypt (Dan. xi. 9, 10; 
Hieron, I. c.). b. F. W. 


ANTYOCHUS ITE., surnamed the Great 
‘peyas), succeeded his brother Seleucus Keraunos, 
who was assassinated after a short reign in B.C. 
223. He prosecuted the war against Ptol. Philo- 
pator with vigor, and at. first with success. in 
B.C. 218 he drove the Exyptian forces to Sidon, 
conquered Samaria and Gilead, and wintered at 
Ptolemais, but was defeated next year at Raphia, 
near Gaza (8. ¢. 217), with immense loss, and in 
consequence made a peace with Ptolemy, in which 
he ceded to him the disputed provinces of Cuwle- 
Syria, Pheenicia and Vaiestine (Dan, xi. TL, 12: 
Polyb. v. 40 th, 5310). During the next thirteen 
years Antiochus was engaged in strengthening his 
position in’ Asia: Minor, and on the frontiers of 
Parthia, and by his successes gained his surname of 
the Great. At the end of this time, 8. cG. 20a, 
Prolemweus Philopator died, and left his kingdom 
to his son Ptol. Eepiphanes, who was only five years 
old. Antiochus availed himself of the opportunity 
which was offered by the weakness of a minority 
and the unpopularity of the regent, to wite with 
Philip HE. of Macedon for the purpose of conquer- 
ing and dividing the Egvptian dominions. The 
Jews, who had been exasperated by the conduct of 
tol. Philopator both in’ Palestine and Eyvpt, 
openly espoused his cause, under the influence of 
a short-sighted policy (“the factions among thy 
people shall rise," @ ¢. against Ptolemy: Dan. xi. 14.) 
Antiochus succeeded in occupying the three dis- 
puted provinces, but was recalled to Asia by a war 
which broke out with Attalus, king of Perzamos; 
and his ally Philip was himself embroiled with the 
Romans. In consequence of this diversion [’tol- 
emy, by the aid of NSecopas, again made himself 
master of Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3,3) and 
recovered the territory which he had lost (Hieron. 
al Din. xi. 14). In op. c. 198 Antiochus reap. 
peared in the field and gained a decisive victory 
‘near the sources of the Jordan" (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 3, 3; Hieron. boc. ubi /aneas nune condita 
est): and afterwards captured Scopas and the rem- 
nant of his forces who had taken refuge in Sidon 
(Dan. xi. 15). The Jews, who had suffered se- 
verely during the strieele (Joseph. 1 ¢.), welcomed 
Antiochus as their deliverer, and ‘*he stood in the 
glorious land which by his hand was to be con- 
;sumed "* (Dan. xi. 16). His further designs against 
evpt were frustrated by the intervention of the 
| Romans; and his daughter Cleopatra (Volvb. 
ixxvill. 17), whom he gave in marriage to Ptol. 
| Epiphanes, with the Phoenician proviuces for her 
‘dower (Joseph. And. xii. 4, 1), favored the interests 
‘of her husband rather than those of her father 
(Dan. xi. 17; Hieron. Lo c.). From Keypt Anti- 
ochus turned again to Asia Minor, and after vari- 
ous successes In the sEgewan crossed over to Greece, 
and by the advice of Hannibal entered on a war 
with Rome. flis victorious course was checked 
at Thermopyle (n. c. 191), and after subsequent 
reverses he was finally defeated at Magnesia in 
Lydia, B. c. 190.4 By the peace which was con- 
cluded shortly afterwards (B. Cc. 188) he was forced 
to cede all his possessions ‘on the Roman side of 
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a The statement in 1 Macc. viii. 6, that Antiochus 
/ was taken prisoner by the Romans, is not supported 
by any other testimony. 
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Mt. Taurus,” and to pay in successive installments 
an enormous sum of money to defray the expenses 
of the war (15,000 Eubvic talents: App. Sy. 38). 
This last condition led to his igncminious death. 
In B. Cc. 187 he attacked a rich temple of Belus in 
Flymais, and was slain by the people who rose in its 
defense (Strab. xvi. T44; Just. xxxii. 2). Thus 


‘he stumbled and fell, and was not found” (Dan. | 


xi. 19). 
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carry to Antiochus the price of his office, sup 
planted Jason by offering the king a larger Lribe 
and was himself appointed high priest, while Jason 
was obliged to take refuge among the Ammonites 
(2 Macc. iv. 23-26). From these circumstances 
and from the marked honor with which Antiochus 
was received at Jerusalem very early in his reign 
(c. B. C. 173; 2 Mace. iv. 22), it appears that he 
found no difficulty in regaining the border prov- 


The policy of Antiochus towards the Jews was | inces which had been given as the dower of his sis- 


liberal and conciliatory. 


He not only assured to | ter Cleopatra to Ptol. Epiphanes. But his ambition 


them perfect freedom and protectjon in the exercise , led him still further, and he undertook four cam- 
of their worship, but according to Josephus (Ant. | paigns against Fgypt, B.C. 171, 170, 169, 168, 
xii. 3, 3), in consideration of their great sufferings | with greater success than had attended his prede- 
and services in his |-ehalf, he n.ade splendid contri- cessor, and the complete conquest of the country 


butions towards the support of the temple ritual, 
and gave various’ immunities to the priests and 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem. At the same time 
imitating the example of Alexander and Seleucus, 
and appreciating the influence of their fidelity and 
unity, he transported two thousand families of Jews 
from Mesopotamia to Lydia and Phrygia, to repress 
the tendency to revolt which was manifested in 
those provinces (Joseph. Ant. 1. c.). 

Two sons of Antiochus occupied the throne after 
him, Seleucus Philopator, his immediate successor, 
and Antiochus IV., who gained the kingdom upon 
the assassination of his brother. Bb. F. W. 





Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Antiochus ITI. 


Obv.: Head of King, to right. Rev.: BASIAENY ANTIoXoeY. 
In field, two monograms. Apollo, naked, seated on cortina, 
to left. 


ANTI’OCHUS IV. EPIPH’ANES CEm- 
paris, the Illustrious, also called @eds, and in 
mockery éxipavhs, the Jrantic: Athen. x. 438: 
Polyb. xxvi.. 10) was the youngest son of Antiochus 
the Great. He was given as a hostage to the Ro- 
mans (B. C. 188) after his father’s defeat at Mag- 
nesia. In 8B. C. 175 he was released by the inter- 
vention of his brother Scleucus, who substituted 
his own son Demetrius in his place. Antiochus 
wag at Athens when Seleucus was assassinated by 
Heliodorus. He took advantage of his position, 
and, by the assistance of Iumenes and Attalus, 
easily expelled Heliodorus who had usurped the 
crown, and himself * olstained the kingdom by flat- 
teries ’’ (Dan. xi. 21; cf. Liv. xli. 20), to the ex- 
dlusion of his nephew Demetrius (Dan. viii. 7). 

The accession of Antiochus was immediately fol- 


lowed by desperate efforts of the Hellenizing party : 


at Jerusalem to assert their supremacy. Jason 


(Jesus: Jos. Ant. xii. 5, 1, see Jason), the brother. 


was prevented only by the interference of the Ro- 
mans (Dan. xi. 24; 1 Mace. i. 16 ff.; 2 Mace. v. 
11 ff.). The course of Antiochus was everywhere 
marked by the same wild prodigality as had sig- 
nalized his occupation of the throne (Dan. & c.). 

The consequent exhaustion of his treasury, and the 
armed conflicts of the rival high priests whom he 
had appointed, furnished the occasion for an assault 
upon Jerusalem on his return from his second 
Kyyptian campaign (8. Cc. 170), which he had prob 

ably planned in conjunction with Ptol. Philometor, 
who was at that time in his power (Dan. xi. 26 

The temple was plundered, a terrible massacre took 
place, and a Phrygian governor was left with 
Menelaus in charge of the city (2 Mace. v. 
1-22; 1 Macc. i. 20-28). Two years after- 
wards, at the close of the fourth Egyptian 
expedition (Polyb. xxix. 1, 11; App. Syr 
66; cf. Dan. xi. 29, 30), Antiochus detached 
a force under Apollonius to occupy Jerusa- 
lem and fortify it, and at this time he availed 
himself of the assistance of the ancestral en- 
emies of the Jews (1 Mace. iv. 61, v. 3 ff.; 
Dan. xi. 41). ‘The decrees then followed 
which have rendered his name infamous. 
The Temple was desecrated, and the obser- 
vance of the law was forbidden. ‘On the 
fifteenth day of Cisleu [the Syrians] set up 
the abomination of desolation (i. e. an idol 
altar: v. 59) on the altar’’ (1 Mace. i. 54). 
Ten cays afterwards an offering was made upon it 
to Jupiter Olympius. At Jerusalem all opposition 
appears to have ceased; but Mattathias and his 
sons organized a resistance (“holpen with a little 
help,’ Dan. xi. 34), which preserved inviolate the 
name and faith of Israel. Meanwhile Antiochus 
turned his arins to the East, towards Parthia (Tac. 
Hist. v. 8) and Armenia (App. Syr. 45; Diod. ap. 
Miller, Fragm. ii. p. 10; Dan. xi. 40). Hearing 
not long afterwards of the riches of a temple of 
Nana (“the desire of women,’’ Dan. xi. 37) in 
Flymais, hung with the gifts of Alexander, he re- 
solved to plunder it. ‘The attempt was defeated; 
and thouch he did not fall like his father in the act 
of sacrilege, the event hastened his death. He re- 
tired to Babylon, and thence to Tabe in Tersia, 
where he died B. c. 164, the victim of superstition, 
terror, and remorse (Polyb. xxxi. 2; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 8, 1 ff.), having first heard of the successes of 
the Maccabees in restoring the temple-worship at 


of Onias III., the high priest, persuaded the king , Jerusalem (1 Mace. vi. 1-16; cf. 2 Mace. i. 7-17 ?). 


to transfer the high priesthood to him, and at the 
same time bought permission (2 Mace. iv. 9) to 
yarry out his design of habituating the Jews to 
Greek customs (2 Macc. iv. 7,20). ‘Three years 
afterwards Menelaus, of the tribe of Benjamin 
[Stuon], who was commissiuned hy Jason to 


‘‘ He came to his end and there was none to help 
him” (Dan. xi. 45). Cf App. Syr. 45; Liv. xii, 
24-5, xlii. 6, xliv. 19, xlv. 11-13; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
5, 8. 

’ ‘The reign of Antiochus, thus shortly traced, was 
the last great crisis in the history of the Jews be- 
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fore the coming of our Lord. The prominence | xi. 38 ff.; 


which is given to it in the book of Daniel fitly ; 
accords with its typical and representative character 
(Dan. vii. 8, 25, viii. 11 ff.). he conquest of 
Alexander had introduced the forces of Greek 
thought and life into the Jewish nation, 
which was already prepared for their operation 
[ALEXANDER]. For more than a century 
and a half these forces had acted powerfully 
both upon the faith and upon the habits of 
the people; and the time was come when an 
outward strugvle alone could decide whether 
Judaism was to be merged in a rationalized 
Paganism, or to rise not only victorious from 
the conflict, but more vigorous and more pure. 
There were many symptoms which betokened 
the approaching strugyle. The position which 
Juda oceupied on the borders of the conflict- 
ing empires of Syria and Egypt, exposed 
equally to the open miseries of war and the 
treacherous favors of rival sovereigns, rendered 
its national condition precarious from the first, 
though these very circumstances were favorable to 
the growth of freedom. The terrible crimes by 
which the wars of ‘the North and South'’ were 








Tetradrachm ( 


Obv. : 
oXoY @EoY EMIGANoYS NIKH®oPoV. Jupiter seated 
to left, holding a Victory. 
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Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr. iv. 340) 
Confronted with such a persecutor the Jew realized 
the spiritual power of his faith. The evils of hea- 
thendom were seen concentrated in s& personal 
shape. The outward forms of worship became in- 





Attic talent) of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. 


Head of King, to mght. Rev.: BAZIAEQS ANTI- 


In field monogram. 


vested with something of a sacramental dignity. 

Common life was purified and ennobled by heroic 

devotion. An independent nation asserted the 

integrity of its hopes in the face of Igypt, Sa 
B. F. 


stained, must have alienated the mind of every | and Rome. 


faithful Jew from his Grecian lords, even if perse- 
cution had not been superadded from Egypt first 
and then from Syria. Politically nothing was left 
for the people in the reign of Antiochus but inde- 
pendence, or the abandonment of every prophetic 
hope. Nor was their social position less perilous. 
The influence of Greek literature, of foreign travel, 
of extended commerce, had made itself felt in daily 
life. At Jerusalem the mass of the inhabitants, 
seem to have desired to imitate the exercises of the 
Greeks; and a Jewish embassy attended the games 
of Hercules at Tyre (2 Macc. iv. 9-20). Even 
their religious feelings were yielding; and before 
the rising of the Maccabees no opposition was of- | 





fered to the execution of the king's decrees. Upon 
the first attempt of Jason the “ priests had no cour- 
age to serve at the altar” (2 Macc. iv. 14; cf. 1 
Macc. i. 43); and this not so much from willful 
apostasy, as from a disregard to the vital principles 
involved in the conflict. Thus it was necessary that 
the final issues of a false Hellenism should be openly | 
seen, that it might be discarded forever by those 
who cherished the ancient faith of Israel. 

The conduct of Antiochus was in every way 
suited to accomplish this end; and yet it seems to 
have been the result of passionate impulse rather 
than of any deep-laid scheme to extirpate a strange 
creed. At first he imitated the liberal policy of 
his predecessors; and the occasion for his attacks 
was furnished by the Jews themselves. Even the 
motives by which he was finally actuated were per- 
sonal, or at most only political. Able, energetic, 
(Polyb. xxvii. 17) and liberal to profusion, Anti- 
ochus was reckless and unscrupulous in the execu- | 
tion of his plans. He had learnt at Rome to court 
power and to dread it. He gained an empire, and 
he remembered that he had been a hostage. Re- 








ANTI’OCHUS V. EU’PATOR (Eord 
twp, of ‘noble descent), succeeded his father Anti- 
ochus [V. B. c. 164, while still a child, under the 


guardianship of Lysias (App. Syr. 46; 1 Mace. 


iii, 32 f., vi. 17), though Antiochus had assivned 
this office to Philip his own foster-brother on. hie 
death-bed (1 Macc. vi. 14 f., 55; 2 Macc. ix. 29). 
Shortly after his accession he marched against 
Jerusuem with a large army, accompanied by Ly- 
sias, to relieve the Syrian garrison, which was hard 
pressed by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mace. vi. 19 ff.). 
He repulsed Judas at Bethzacharia, and took Betb- 
sura (Bethzur) after a vigorous resistance (1 Mace. 
vi. 31-50). But when the Jewish force in the tem- 
ple was on the point of yielding, Lysias persuaded 
the king to conclude a hasty peace that he might 
advance to meet Philip, who had returned from 
Persia and made himself master of Antioch (1 Mace. 
vi. 51 ff.; Joseph. Ant. xii. 9, 5 f.}. Philip was 
speedily overpowered (Joseph. ¢. c.); but in the next 
year (B. Cc. 162) Antiochus and Lysias fell into the 
hands of Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who caused them to be put to death in 
revenge for the wrongs which he had himself suf- 
fered from Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. vii. 2-4; 
2 Macc. xiv. 1, 2; Joseph. Ané. xii. 10, 1; Polyb. 
xxxi. 19). B. F. W. 


ANTVOCHUS VI. (‘Ardtav8pos 'Arctd» 
3pov rob vdGov, App. Syr. 68; surnamed @eds, 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7, 1; and dxipayhs Aidvugos 
on coins), was the son of Alexander Balas and Cle- 
opatra (App. Syr. 1. c.). After his father’s death 
(146 B. c.) he remained in Arabia; but though 
still a child iseitlow App. 4 c., wa:3dpiov vedre- 
pov, 1 Macc. xi. 54), he was soon ‘afterwards brought 
forward (c. 145 B. Cc.) as a claimant to the throne 


gardless himself of the gods of his fathers (Dan. | of Syria against Demetrius Nicator by Tryphon or 
xi. 37), he was incapable of appreciating the power | Diodotus (1 Macc. xi. 39; App. Syr. 68; Strab. 
of religion in others; and like Nero in later times ' xiv. p. 668; xvi. p. 752), who had been an officer 
he became a type of the enemy of God, not as the | of his father. Tryphon succeeded in gaining An- 
Roman emperor by the perpetration of unnatural! tioch (1 Macc. xi. 56); and afterwards the greater 
trimes, but by the disregard of every higher feel-| part of Syria submitted to the young Antiochus. 
He magnified himself above all.’ The real | Jonathan, who was confirmed by him in the high 
deity whom he recuznized was the Roman war-god, | priesthood (1 Macc. xi. 57) and invested with the 
an Jortresses were his most sacred temples (Dan. "| government of Judsea,- contributed greatly to hir 


Hy. 
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Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Antiochus VI. 


Obv.: Head of King, radiate, to right. 
TloXsY ED(I@ANoJ/YX AloNYXoY. 
phon,, aod date @=P (169 Ar. Seleucid.) 


success [ALEXANDER BaALas], occupying Ascalon 
and Gaza, and reducing the country as far as Da- 
mascus (1 Mace. xi. 60-2). He afterwards defeated 
the troops of Demetrius at Hazor (1 Mace. xi. 67) 
near Cadesh (v. 73); and repulsed a second attempt 
which he made to regain l’alestine (1 Mace. xii. 
24 ff). Tryphon having now gained the supreme 
power in the name of Antiochus, no longer con- 
cealed his design of usurping the crown. As a 
first step he took Jonathan by treachery and put 
him to death, B. c. 145 (1 Mace. xii. 40 ff); and 
afterwards murdered the young king, and ascended 
the throne (1 Mace. xiii. 31; Joseph. Anté. xiii. 5, 
6; App. Syr. 68. Livy (/ pit. 55) says incorrectly 
decem annos admodum habens . .. . Diod. ap. 
Miller, Fragm. ii. 19. Just. xxxvi. 1). 
b. F. W- 

ANTYVOCHUS VII. SIDE’TES (3.34775, 
of Side, in Pamphylia: not from 3°", @ hunter : 
Plut. Apophth. p. 34; called also EboeBhs, the 
pious, Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8,2; Euseb. Chron. Arm. 
i. 849), king of Syria, was the second son of De- 
metrius I. When his brother, Demetrius Nicator, 
was taken prisoner (c. 141 B. c.) by Mithridates I. 
(Arsaces VI., 1 Mace. xiv. 1) king of Parthia, he 
married his wife Cleopatra (App. Az. 68; Just. 
xxxvi. 1), and obtained possession of the throne 
(137 B. c.), having expelled the usurper Tryphon 
(1 Mace. xv. 1 ff: Strab. xiv. p. 608). At first 
he made a very advantageous treaty with Simon, 
who was now “ high-priest and prince of the Jews,” 
but when he grew independent of his help, he with- 
Crew the concessions which he had made and de- 
t.anded the surrender of the fortresses which the 
Jews held, or an equivalent in money (1 Mace. xv. 
26 ff; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7, 3). As Simon was 
unwilling to yield to his demands, he sent a force 
under Cendebwus against him, who occupied a for- 
tified position at Cedron (? 1 Mace. xv. 41), near 
Azotus, and harassed the surrounding country. 
After the defeat of Cendebseus by the sons of Si- 
mon and the destruction of his works (1 Mace. xvi. 
1-10), Antiochus, who had returned from the pur- 
suit of Tryphon, undertook an expedition against | 
Judea in person. He laid siege to Jerusalem, but | 


Rey.: BAXIAEQS AN- ; 
In field, TPY® (Try. AN’TIPAS. [Henrop.] 


ANTIPATRIS 


defeated by Phraortes IT. (Arsaces VIT.), 
and fell in the battle c. B. Cc. 127-6 (Jo- 
seph. d. c.; Just. xxxvi., xxxviii. 10; App. 
Syr. 68, &erewev éavtdy. For the year 
of his death ef. Niebuhr, K/. Schrift. i 
251 f.; Clinton, F. H. ii. 332 ff.). 

B. F. W. 


AN’TIPAS (‘Apytinwas: Antipas). 
A martyr at Pergamos, and, according to 
tradition, bishop of that place (Rev. ii. 
13). He is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Domitian by being 
cast into a burning brazen bull (enol. 
Gr. iii. 51). His day in the Greek cal- 
endar is April 11. W. A. W. 


ANTIP’ATER (Avrirarpos : An- 
tipater), son of Jason, ambassador from the Jews 
to the Lacedemonians (1 Mace. xii. 16, xiv. 22). 


ANTIP’ATRIS (Avrtinarpis). Our means 
of identifying this town are due, partly to the for- 
tunate circumstance that the old Semitic name of 
the place has lingered among the present Arabic 
population, and partly to a journey specially under- 
taken by Dr. Eli Smith, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the night march of the soldiers who con- 
veyed St. Paul from Jerusalem to Cvsarea (Acts 
xxiii. 31). Dr. Robinson was of opinion, when 
he published his first edition, that the road which 
the soldiers took on this occasion led from Jerusa- 
lem to Cresarea by the pass of Beth-Horon, and by 
Lydda, or Diospolis. This is the route which was 
followed by Cestius Gallus, as mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (B. J. ii. 19, § 1); and it appears to be 
identical with that given in the Jerusalem Itiner- 
ary, according to which Antipatris is 42 miles from 
Jerusalem, and 26 from Casarea. Even on this 
supposition it would have been quite possible for 
troops leaving Jerusalem on the evening of one 
day, to reach Cresarea on the next, and to start 
thence after a rest, to return to (it is not said that 
they arrived at) their quarters at Jerusalem before 
nightfall. But the difficulty is entirely removed by 
Dr. Smith's discovery of a much shorter road, lead- 
ing by Gophna direct to Antipatris. On this route 
he met the Roman pavement again and again, and 
indeed says “ he does not remember observing any- 
where before so extensive remains of a Roman road.”’ 
(See Bibl. Sacra, vol. i. pp. 478-498; Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. ii. pp. 330-334, 2d ed.) 

It may be difficult to fix the precise spot where 


‘the ancient city stood, but the Arabic name, Ke/r- 


Saba, determines the general situation. Josephus 
tells us that the old name was Capharsaba ( Kadap- 
odBa. or XaBap(dBa), and that Herod, when he re- 
built the city, changed it to Antipatris, in honor 
of his father Antipater (Ant. xiii. 15, § 1, xvi. 5, 
§ 2; B. J. i. 2i,§9). The position of Kefr-Saba 
is in sufficient harmony with what the Jewish his- 
torian says of the position of Antipatris, which he 
describes as a well-watered and well-wooded plain, 
near a hilly ridge, and with his notices of a trench 


according to Josephus granted honorable terms to | dug from thence for military purposes to the sea 
John Hyreanus (B. c. 133), who had made a vig- | near Joppa, by one of the Asmonean princes (Ant. 
srous resistance (Joseph. An/. xiii. 8; vet comp. | xiii. 15.$§ 1; B.J.i.4,§7). At a later period 
Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Chron. Aim. i. 349, muros | he mentions the place again in connection with a 
urbis demolitur atque electissines ccrum trucidat). military movement of Vespasian from Crsarea to- 
Antiochus next turned his arms a:ainst the Par-| wards Jerusalem (8. J. ix. 8,§ 1). No remains 
thians, and Hyrcanus accompanicd Lim in the cam- of ancient Antipatris have been found; but the 
paign. But, after some successes, |e was entirely ground has not been fully explored. J.S. HM. 





ANTONIA 


ANTO’NIA, a fortress built by Herod on the 
site of the more ancient Baris, on the N. W. of the 
Temple, and so named by him after his friend An- 
tonius. [JexusaLeM.}] The word nowhere occurs 
in the Bible. [The fortress is referred to, however, 
in Acts xxi. 31 ff.] 


ANTOTHIJAH (73N93Y [answers of 


Jehoeth|: “Ava0&é nal labiv; [Vat. Ayw0ai0 cau 

laGerw:| Alex. AvadwOia: Anathothin). A Ben- 

Jamite, one of the sons of Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 24). 
Moa Wee 


AN’TOTHITE, THE (QV: 4 'Ava- 


@a6i [Vat. -Ge:; Comp. 6 'Avadw6irns:] Ana- 
taethites, Anothotites). A native of ANATHOTH 
(1 Chr. xi. 28, xii. 3). . Ws Aa: Ws 
A‘NUB (SY [bound together]: 'Evdp ; 
[Vat. Evywy;] Alex. EyrywB; [Comp. *Avaép:] 
Anob). Son of Coz, and descendant of Judah, 


through Ashur the father of TrEKoA (1 Chr. iv. 8). 
W. A. Wi 


A’NUS  (Avviot0; [Alex. Avvous; Ald. 
"Avots:| Banwus), a Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 48). 
[BAN1. } 

APA™ME (‘Ardun: Apeme), concubine of Da- 
rius [and daughter of Bartacus} (1 Esdr. iv. 2). 


APEL’LES (‘AmeAAjs), a Christian saluted 
by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 10, aud honored by the 
designation Sdéximuos év Xpiore@- Origen (in loc.) 
suggests that he may have been identical with 
Apollos; but there seems no ground for supposing 
it, and we learn from Horace (Sat. i. 5, 100) that 
Apella was a common name among the Jews. Tra- 
dition makes him bishop of Smyrna, or Heraclea 
(Fabric. Luc Evangel. p. 116). i 


APES (Oe He Kiphim: alOnKor: simi) 
occur in 1 K. x. 22, ‘once in three years came the 
navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks,"’ and in the parallel pas- 
sage of 2 Chr. ix. 21. The Vat. version [edition] of 
the LXX. in the first-mentioned passage omits the 
words “ivory, and apes, and peacocks,’ while the 
Alex. version [edition] has them; but both these 
versions have the words in the passage of the book 
of Chronicles. 

Fir some attempts to identify the various kinds 
of Quadrumana which were known to the ancients, 
see A. A. H. Lichtenstein'’s work, entitled Commen- 
tatio philologica de Simiarum quotquot veteribus 
innotuerunt formis (Hamb. 1791); and Ed. Tyson's 
Homo sylcestris, or the Anitomy of a Pigmie 
(Lond. 1640), to which he has added a Philosoph- 
ical Essay concerning the Cynocephali, the Satyrs, 
and Sphinges of the ancients. Aristotle (Ve Anim. 
Hist. ii. 5, ed. Schneider) appears to divide the 
Quadrumana order of Mammalia into three tribes, 
which he characterizes by the names, wi@nxo1, 
«78, and Kvvoxépadra. The last-named family 
are no doubt identical with the animals that form 
the African genus Cynocephalus of modern zoi |- 
azists. The «Bo Aristotle distinguishes from the 
ridnxot, by the fact of the former possessing a tail. 
This name, perhaps, may stand for the whole tribe 
f tailed monkeys, excluding the Cynocephali and 
the Lemurile, which latter, since they belong to 
the island of Madagascar, were probably wholly 
unknown to the ancients. 

The +{@nxo1, therefore, would stand as the rep- 
vesentative of the tailless apes, such as the Chim- 
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panzee, &e. Although. however, Aristotle perhaps 
used these terms respectively in a definite sense, it 
by no means follows that they are so employed by 
other writers. The name wi@nxo., for instance, 
seems to have been sometimes used to denote some 
species of Cynocephalus (see a Fragment of Simon- 
ides in Schneider's Anuot. ad Arist. Hist. Anim. 
iii. 76). The LXX. use of the word was in all 
probability used in an extended sense as the repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew word Avph, to denote any 
species of Quadrumanous Mammalia; Lichtenstein 
conjectures that the Hebrew word represents some 
kind of Diana monkeys, perhaps, Cercoyhecus 
Diana; but as this species is an inhabitant of 
Guinea, and unknown in Eastern Africa, it is not 
at all probable that this is the animal denoted. 

In the engraving which represents the Litho- 
strotum Pranestinum (that curious mosaic pave- 
ment found at Praeneste), in Shaw's 7raveds (ii. 
204, 8vo ed.), is to be seen the figure of some 
animal in a tree, with the word KHITIEN over it. 
Of this animal Dr. Shaw says (312), “It is a 
beautiful little creature, with a shaggy neck like the 
Callihriz, and shaped exactly like those monkeys 
that are commonly called Marmosets. The KHITIEN 
may therefore be the Ethiopian monkey, called by 
the Hebrews Avuph, and by the Greeks KHTIO3X, 
KH®OX, or KEIMOS, from whence the Latin 


KHINEN 





Monkey from the Przenestine Mosaic. 


name Cephus."’ This description will be found te 
apply better to the figure in the 4to ed. of Dr. 
Shaw’s 7'rvre/s than to that in the 8vo ed. Per- 
haps, as Col. Hamilton Smith has sugvested, the 
Keipen of the Praenestine mosaic may be the Cerco- 
pithecus griseo-viridis, Desmar., which is a native 
of Nubia, the country represented in that part of 
the mosaic where the figure of the keipen occurs. 
It cannot represent any species of mtrmoset, since 
the members of that group of Quadrumana are pe- 
culiar to America. In all probability, as has been 
stated above, the kiph of the Bible is not intended 
to refer to any one particular species of ape.¢ 

Solomon was a naturalist, and collected every- 
thing that was curious and beautiful; and if, as 
Sir E. Tennent has very plausibly argued, the 
ancient Tarshish is identical with Pt. de Galle, or 
some seaport of Ceylon, it is not improbable that 
the kiphim which the fleet brought to Solomon 
were some of the monkeys from that country, which, 
according to Sir E. Tennent, are comprised, with 
the exception of the graceful rida (Macacus pi- 
leatus), under the Wanderer group of Quadrumana 
There can be little doubt but that the Aophim were 
brought from the same country which supplied 
ivory and peacocks; both of which are common in 

a The use of the word ape is generally now under- 
stood in a restricted sense to apply to the tai/icw 
Quadrumana. 
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Ceylun; and Sir E. Tennent has drawn attention 
to the fact that the Tamil names for apes, ivory, 
and peacocks are identical with the Hebrew.¢ 

Dr. Krapf (Trav. in £. Africa, p. 518), be- 
lieving Ophir to be on the E. Atrican coast, thinks 
Solomon wished to obtain specimens of the Guresa 
( Colobus). 

It is very probable that some species of baboons 
ure signified by the term Satyrs, which occurs in 
the A. V. in the prophet Isaiah. [Satyn.] The 
English versions of 1550 and 1574 [Bishops’ Bible] 
read (Is. xiii. 21), where the A. V. has *satyrs shall 
dance there,’’ — ‘apes shall daunce there.” The 
ancients were no doubt acquainted with many kinds 
of Quadrumana, both of the tailed and tailless kinds 
(see Plin. viii. c. 19, xi. 44; chlian. Wat. An. xvii. 
25, 39; Strab. xvii. p. 827; Bochart, LMreroz. ii. 
398); cf. Mart. Ayig. iv. 12: — 

‘(Si mihi cauda furet cercopithecus ero.” 
W. Hz. 

APHAR’/SATHCHITES, APHAR’SI- 

TES, APHAR’SACHITES (MDTOIES, 


MOTER, MIQOTEN: "Apapoabaxaion, "Apap 
gato, "Apapoaxaios; (Vat. in Ezr. iv., bapeo- 
Gaxasot, Appacaio; Ir. v., Adapoax: 1] Aphar- 
sathauchei, | Arpheses, | Arphasie hai, [Aphar- 
sachwi)), the names of certain tribes, colonies from 
which had settled in Samaria under the Assyrian 
leader Asnappar (Ezr. iv. 9, v. 6, [vi. 6]). The first 
and Jast are regarded as the same. Whence these 
tribes came is entirely a matter of conjecture: the 
initial S is regarded as prosthetic: if this be re 
jected, the remaining portion of the first two names 
bears some resemblance (a very distant one, it must 
be allowed) to Parwtacw, or Parcetaceni, significant 
of myuntaineers, applicd principally to a tribe liv- 
ing on the borders of Media and Persia; while the 
second has been referred to the Parrhasii, and by 
Gesenius to the Perse, to which it certainly bears 
a much greater attinity, especially in the prolonged 
form of the latter name found in Dan. vi. 28 


(SPDT). The presence of the proper name of 
the Persians in kzr. i. 1, iv. 3, must throw some 
doubt upon Gesenius’s conjecture; but it is very 
possible that the ducal name of the tribe may have 
undervone alteration, while the official and general 
name was correctly given. W. L. B. 

A’PHEK (PER, from a root sivnifying te 
nacity or firmness, Ges. ; "Agden: [-lphec]), the 
name of several places in Palestine. 

L. (Rom. Ope: Vat. om.) A royal city of 
the Canaanites, the king of which was killed by 
Joshua (Josh. xii. 18). As this is named with 
Tappuah and other places in the mountains of 
Judah, it is very probably the same as the Aphekah 
of Joah. xv. 5:3. 

2. [In Josh. xiii., Vat. Tagex; Ald. Alex. ’Ag- 
exd; Comp. ’Agexnd: dpheca.| A city, appar- 
ently in the extreme north of Asher (Josh. xix. 30), 
from which the Canaanites were not ejected (Judg. 


i. 31; though here it is Aphik, PER). This is 
probably the same place as the Aphek (Josh. xiii. 
4), on the extretne north “ border of the Amurites,”’ 








e A appears to be a word of foreign origin, allie 


to the Sanskrit and Malabar Aap, which perhaps = 
swift, mimbic, Whence the German affe and tue Eng- 





APHEREMA 


and aparently keyond Sidon, and which is identi 
fied by Gesenius (7’hes. 140 a) with the Aphaca of 
classical times, fumous for its temple of Venus, and 
now Aska (Rob. 111. 606; Porter, ii. 295-6). Af ka, 
however, lies beyond the ridge of Lebanon, on the 
north-western slopes of the mountain, and conse- 
quently much further up than the other towns of 
Asher which have been identified. On the other 
hand it is hardly more to the north of the known 
limits of the tribe, than Kadesh and other places 
uiumed as in Judah were to the south; and Aphek 
may, like many other sanctuaries, have had a rep- 
utation at a very early date, sutticient in the cars 
of Joshua to cause its mention in company witb 
the other northern sanctuary of Baal-gad. 

3. (With the article, 77 S77), a place at which 
the Philistines encamped, while the Israelites pitched 
in Eben-ezer, before the fatal battle in which the 
sons of Ji were killed and the ark taken (1 Sam. 
iv. 1). This would be somewhere to the N. W. of, 
and at no great distance from, Jerusalem. 

4. The scene of another encampment of the 
Philistines, befure an encounter not less disastrous 
than that just named,—the defeat and death of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxix. 1). By comparison with ver. 
11, it seems as if this Aphek were not necessarily 
near Shunem, though on the road thither from the 
Philistine district. It is possible that it may be 
the same place as the preceding: and if so, the 
Philistines were marching to Jezreel by the present 
road along the * backbone” of the country. 

5. [In 1 K. ’Agexd.] <A city on the military 
road from Syria to Israel (1 K. xx. 26). It was 
walled (30), and was apparently a common spot for 
engayements with Syria (2 K. xiii. 17; with the 


article). The use of the word WW™MET (A. V. 


“the plain’) in 1 K. xx. 25, fixes the situation of 
A. to have been in the level down-countrv east of’ 
the Jordan [Misvor]; and there, accordingly, it 
is now found in /th, at the head of the Wrely Prk, 
6 miles east of the Sea of Galilee, the great road 
between Damascus, Nadudus, and Jerusalem, still 
passing (Kiepert’s map, 1857), with all the perma- 
nence of the East, throuch the villace, which is 
remarkable for the number of inns that it contains 
(Burckh. p. 280). By Josephus (viii. 14, § 4) the 
naine is given as "Agderd, Eusebius (Onom. 
"Agexd) says that in his time there was, beyond 
Jordan, a kéun peydan Gler. castellum grande) 
called Apheca by (epi) Hippes (Jer. Hippus); but 
he apparently contuunds it with 1. Hippos was 
one of the towns which furmed the lecapolis. 
Fik, or Ferk, has been visited by Burckhandt, Seet- 
zen, and others (Ritter, Pal pp. 348-353), and is 
the only one of the places bearing this name that 
hay been identified with certainty. G. 


APHE’KAH (7TQEN: baxoud; [Alex. Ald. 


Comp. ’Agakd:] Apher), a city of Judah, in the 
mountains (Josh. xv. 53), probably the same as 
APHEK 1, 


APHER’EMA (Adaipeua; [Alex. Agepe- 
pa: | ‘Ageperud, Jox.), one of the three “+ zuvern- 
ments"’ (yduous) added to Judea from Samaria 
(and Galilee, x. 30) by Demetrius Soter, and con- 
firmed by Nicanor ,1 Macc. xi. 34) (see Jos. Ane. 
‘iii, 4, § 9, and Aeland, p. 178). The word is 





lish ape, the initial aspirate being dropped. Gesenius 
iustrates this derivation by comparing the Latio 
amare from Sanskr. kara. 


APHERRA 


omitted mm the Vulgate. It is probably the same 
ss Ephraim (Ophrah, Jaiydeh). 

APHER’/RA CAdeppd: Fura), one of the 
{sons of the] * servants of Solomon” [who returned 
with Zerubbabel] (1 Esdr. v. 34). [His name is 
not found in the parallel lists of Ezra and Nehe- 

APHI’AH (TEN [ refre shed]: "Agden ; 


[Mlex. Agiy:] Aphia), name of one of the fore- 
fathers of King Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1). 


A’PHIK (7 AER: (Nat; Vat. Nae; Alex. 
Napex: Ald. Comp. “Agdén:] Aphec), a city of 
Asher from which the Canaanites were not driven 
out (Judy. i. 31). Probably the same place as 
 APHEK 2. 


APH’RAH, the house of (TEP? m"3) 
[the furcn], a place mentioned in Mie. i. 10, and 
supposed by some (Winer, 172) to be eis all with 
Ophrah. But this can hardly be, inasmuch as all 
the towns named in the context are in the low 
country to the west of Judah, while Ophrah would 
appear to lie k. of Bethel (Ornraim). ‘The LXX. 
translate the word ef oikov Kara yeAwTa [Vv ulg. 
ta dome pulceris). G. 

* According to the analugy of other similar com- 
pound names “the translaturs of the A. V. might 
have written Beth Leaphrah for Aphrah. The “ 
here is sin of the genitive. If the name be the 
same as (phrah (it mav be different ag there is 
some evidence of an Aphrah near Jerusalem) it is 


written TTIED in Mic. i. 10, instead of FTDEY, 


* et s 
80 as more readily to suggest “VY, dust, in con- 
fornuty with the expression which follows: In 
Ashe" (as we should say in English) ‘roll thyself in 


ashes.” See Pusey’s Miner Prophets, iti. 300. 
H. 


APH’SES (VED [the dispersion]: "Ageoh: 
{ Ald. Alex. “Ageooyn:] Aphses), chief of the 18th 
of the 24 courses in the service of the Temple (1 
Chr. xxiv. Lo). 

APUC’ALYPSE. [Revecatioy.] 

APOC’RYPHA (BiBAia 'Ardxpugpa). The 
collection of Books to which this terta is popularly 
applied includes the fullowing. © The order given 
is that in which they stand in the Enghsh version. 

I. 1 [sdras. 


Il. 2 Esdras. 
Ill. ‘Tobit. 
IV. Judith. 
\. 





The rest of the chapters of the Book of | Greek mvsteries. 
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consider: —[. The meaning and history of the 
word. If. The history and character of the collee 
tion as a whole in its relation to Jewish literature. 

J. The primary meaning of ardxpugos, * hidden, 
secret’? (in which sense it is used in Hellenistic ag 
well as classical Greek, cf. Ecclus. xxiii. 19; Luke 
vili. 17; Col. ii. 3), seems, towards the close of the 
2d century, to have been associated with the sig- 
nification spurious," and ultimately to have settled 
down into the latter. ‘Tertullian (de Anim. ¢. 2) 
and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 19, 69, iii. 
4, 21) apply it to the forged or spurious books 
which the heretics of their time circulated as au- 
thoritative. ‘The first passage referred to from the 
Strumata, however, may be taken as an instance of 
the transition stave of the word. ‘The followers of 
Prodicus, a Gnostic teacher, are said there to boast 
that they have BiBAous amoxpupous of Zorvaster. 
In Athanasius (/p. se vol. ii, p. 383 Synop- 
sis Sac. Script. vol. Ae 154, ed. Colon. 1686), 
Augustine (c. Pie: xi. 2, de Cw. Det, xv. 23), 
Jerome (Ap. ad Laetum, and Proll. Gal.) the word 
is used uniformly with the bad meaning which had 
become attached to it. The writers of that period, 
however, do not seem to have seen clearly how the 
word had acquired this secondary sense; and hence 
we find conjectural explanations of its etvmology. 
The remark of Athanasius (Syrups. S. Script. Lc.) 
that such books are amoxpupjs uaddAay }) avayver- 
mews &fia is probably meant rather as a play upon 
the word than as viving its derivation. Augustine 
is more explicit: “ Apocryphz nuncupantur eo quod 
earum occulta origo non claruit patribus"’ (de Cir. 
Det, l.e.).  Apoeryphi non quod habendi sunt in 
aliqua auctoritate secret sed quia nulli testifica- 
tionis luce declarati, de nescio quo secreto, nescio 
quorum pruestimtione prolati sunt "" (¢. Fast. Lc.) 
Later conjectures are (1), that given by the trans- 
latiun of the English Bible (ed. 1532, Pref. to 
Apoer.), * because they were wont to be real not 
openly and in common, but as it were in secret 
and apart: '’ (2) one, resting on a misapprehension 
of the meaning of a passage in Epiphanius (de 
Mens. ac Pol, ec. 4) that the books in question 
were so called because, not being in the Jewish 
eanon, they were excluded amd THs xpurris from 
the ark in which the true Seriptures were pre- 
served; (3) that the word amdxpvda answers to 


the Heb. EXT, liri absconditi, by which the 


later Jews designated those books which, as of 
doubttul authority or not tending to edification, 
were not read publicly in the synagogues: (4) that 
it orizinates in the «purrd or secret books of the 
Of these it may be enouvh to 


Disther, which are found neither in the Hebrew nor jsav, that (1) is, as recards some of the jonks: now 


tn tue Chialdee. 

Vi. The Wisdom of Svulomon. 

Vil. The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, 
or beclesiasticus. 

VUIL. Baruch. 

IX. The Song of the Three Holy Children. 

X. The History of Susanna. 

XI. ‘The History of the destruction of Bel and 
he Dragon. 


XIf. The Prayer of Manasseh, king of Judah. 
NIP. 1 Maccabees. 
XIV. 2 Maccabees. 


bearing the name, at variance with fact; that (2), 
as has been said, rests on a mistake: that (3) 
wats the support of direct evidence of the use of 
aroxpupea as the translation for the Hebrew word, 
and that (4), though it approximates to what is 
probably the true history of the word, is so far only 
a conjecture. The data for explaining the transi- 
tion trom the nentral to the bad meaning, are to be 
found, it is believed, in the quotations already given, 
and in the facts connected with the books to which 
the epithet was in the first instance applied. The 
languave of Clement implies that it was not alto- 


The separate books of this collection are treated | vether disclaimed by those of whose books he uses 


of iu fiatinet articles. 


Their relation to the canon- | it. 


That of Athanasius is in the tone of a mam 


teal books of the Old Testament is discussed under | who is convicting his opponents out of their own 


VANON 


Iu the present article it is proposed to: 


mouth. Augustine iniplicitly admits that a se 
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ereta auctoritas ’’ had been claimed for the writings ! 
to which he ascribes merely an ‘occulta origo. | 
All these facts harmonize with the belief that the 
use of the word as applied to special books orivi- 
nated in the claim common to nearly all the sects 
that participated in the Gnostic charactcr, toa 





secret esoteric knowledge depesited in hooks which | 
were made known only to the initiated. It seems 
not unlikely that there is a reference in Col. ii. 3 
to the pretensions of such teachers. The tooks of 
our own Apocrypha bear witiiess both to the feel- 
ing and the way in which it worked. The inspi- 
ration of the I’seudo-Esdras (2. Esdr. 
leads him to dictate 204 books, of which the 70! 


Jast are to be “delivered only to such as are ice 
Assuming the var. Icet. of | 


among the people.’ 
94 in the Arabie and Ethiopian versions to be the 
trne reading, this indicates the way in which the 
secret hooks. in which was the “spring of under- 
standing, the fountain of wisdom, and the streain 
of knowledge,’ were set up as of higher value than | 


canon, which were for “the worthy and unworthy 
alike.” It was almost a matter of course that these 
secret books should be pseudonvmous, aseri? ed to 
the yreat names in Jewish or beathen history that 
had become associated with the reputation of a 
mysterious wisdom. So books in the existing Apoe- 
rypha bear the names of Solomon, Daniel, Jeremiah, 
Ezra. Beyond its limits the creation of spurious 
documents took a yet bolder range. and the list 
given by Athanasius 4 (Synopa. 8. Script.) shows at 
once the variety and extent of the mythical litera. | 
ture which was palmed off upon the unwary as at 
onte secret and sacred. 

Those whose faith rested on the teaching of the | 
Christian Chureh, and who looked to the O. T. 
Scriptures either in the Hebrew or the LXX. col- 
lection, were not slow to perceive that these produc- 
tions were destitute of all authority. ‘They applied 
in scorn what had been used as a title of honor. 
The secret book (libri seeretiores, Orig. Comm, in 
Matt. ed. Lomm. iv. p. 237) was rejected ag ap 
rious. The word Apocryphal was degraded to the 
position from which it has never since risen. Soe 
far us bouks like the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and the Assumption of Moses were con- 
cerned, the task of discrimination was comparatively 
easy, but it beeame more ditticult when the question 
affected the books which were found in the LAX. 
translation of the Old Testament and reeognized 
by the Hellenistic Jews, but were not in the He- 
brew text or in the Canon acknowledged by the 
Jews of Palestine. The history of this dittculty, 
and of the manner in which it affected the recep- 
tion of particular books, belongs rather to the sub- 
ject of Canon than to that of the present article, 


-maniter, applies the word “ Apocrypha” 


xiv. 40-47 ) | Canonie al (de doctr. Chr. ii. 8). 


] 
the twenty-four books acknuowledzed by the Jewish | 
| 
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applying the term amdxpugos to these writings. If 
they are conscious of the difference between them 
and the other books of the U. T.. it is only so tar 


'as to lead them (ef. Athan. Synops. S. Serql. Loe.) 


to place the former in the list of od xavov:Céuera, 
avriveydneva. books which were of more use tor 
the ethical instruction of catechumens than ior tle 
edification of mature Christians. Augustine. in like 
oLly to 
the spurious books with false titles which were in 
circulation among heretics, admitting the others, 
though with some qualifications, ae the title of 
2.) Wherever. 
on the other hand, any teacher came in contact with 
the feclings that prevailed among the Christians of 
Palestine, there the influence of the rigoruus limi- 
tation of the old Hebrew eanon is at once conspic- 
uous. ‘This is seen in its bearing on the history 
of the Canon in the list given by Melito, bishop of 
Sardis (Isuseb. df. #£. iv. 26), and obtained by bim 
from Palestine. Of its effects on the application 
of the word, the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
derome give abundant instances. The former 
(Catech, iv. 33) gives the canonical list of the 
22 books of the O. T. Scriptures, and rejects the 
Introduction of all apocryphal’ writings. The 
latter in his Epistle to Lata warns the Christian 
mother in educating her daughter against: “ omnia 
apoerypha.” The Prologus Galeatus shows that 
he did not shrink from: including under that title 
the books which formed part of the Septuagint, and 
were held in honor in the Alexandrian and Latin 
Churches. In dealing with the several books he 
discusses each on its own merits, adiniring some, 


i speaking ubhesitatingly of the vs dress, Ser oe fas les “e 


of others. (3.) The teaching of Jerome influer: ced, 
though not decidedly, the languase of the W extern 
Chureh. ‘The old) spurious heretical Writings, the 
“Apocrypha” of ‘Tertullian and Clement, fell more 
and more into the backeround, and were almcst 
utterly forgotten. The doubttul books of the Old 
Testament were used publicly in the service of the 
Church, quoted frequently with reverence as Seript- 
ure, sometimes however with doubts or limitations 
as to the authority of individual books according 
to the knowledve or critical discernment of this or 
that writer (ef. Bp. Cosin’s Sekodustie History of 
the Cunon). During this period the term by whieh 
they were commonly described was not “ apocry- 
phal” but “ecclesiastical.” So they had been de- 
seribed by Rufinus (/apos. wn Symnb, Apost. p. 26), 
who practically recounized the distinction drawn by 
Jerome, thouch he ‘would not use the more Oppro- 
brieus epithet of books which were held in honor: 
© libri qui non canonici sed Meelesiastict a majeribus 
apoellati sunt 2... ‘quae omnia (the contents 
of these books) legi quidem in’ Eeclesiis voluerunt 


but the following facts may be stated as bearing on’ von tamen proferri ad auctoritatem ex his fidei con- 


the application of the word. (1.) The teachers of 
the Greek and Latin Churches. accustomed to the | 
use of the Septuagint or versions resting on the! 
same basis, were naturally led to quote freely and 
reverently from all the books which were incorpo- 
rated in it. In Clement of Alexandria, Orizen, | 
Athanasius, e. g., we find citations from the books | 
of the present Apocrypha, as * Scripture,” © divine 
Scripture,’ “prophecy.” They are very far frum | 








ern ere 


a The books enumerated by Athanasius, besides 
writings falsely ascribed to authors of canonical Noa : 
sa Zcphanich, Iabakkuk, Ezekiel, and Dinies, ine lauded | 
ethers voich have the names of Bauch, of tae Patri- | 


favor. 


firmandanm.  Ciuteras vero seripturas apoery phas 
nominarunt quas in Eeclesiis legi noluerunt:" and 
this offered a mezzo termine between the Linguage 
of Jerome and that of Augustine, and as such found 
(4.) It was reserved for the age of the 
Reformation to stamp the word Apocrypha with its 
present signification. ‘The two views which had 
hitherto existed together, side Ly side, concerning 
which the Church had pronounced no authoritative 


archs, of Zechariah the father of the Buptist. the 
Praser of Joseph, the Testament (dcc@yen) and As- 
sumption of Moses, Abraham, Eidad and Modad, and 
Elijah. 
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decision, stood out in sharper contrast. The Conn- 


ceil of Trent closed the question which had been ieft | vyreater or less distinetness. 
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themselves to the reader of tae Apoor-pha with 
In the amidst of the 


open, and deprived its thevlogians of the liberty | diversities whieh we might naturally expect to find 


they had hitherto enjoved —extending the Canon 
of Scripture so as to include all the hitherto doubt- 
ful or deutero-canonical books, with the exception of 
the two books of Esdras and the Praver of Manas- 
seh, the evidence against which seemed too strong 
to be resisted (Seas. (Vide Con. Seript.). In ac- 
cordance with this decree, the editions of the Vul- 
gate published by authority contained the books 
which the Council had pronounced canonical, as 
standing on the same footing as those which had 
never been questioned, waile the three which had 
been rejected were printed commonly in smaller type 
and stood after the New ‘Testament. ‘The Reform- 
ers of Germany and England on the other hand, 
intluenced in part by the revival of the study of 
Hebrew and the cousequent recognition of the au- 
thority of the Hebrew Canon, and subsequently by 
the reaction arainst this stretch of authority, main- 
tained the opinion of Jerome aud pushed it to its 
legitimate results. The principle which had been 
asserted by Carlstadt dogmatically in his “ De Ca- 
nonicis Scripturis libellus ” (1520) was acted on by 
Luther. He spoke of individual books among those 
in question with a freedom as great as that of Je- 
rome, judyving each on its own merits, praising Tobit 
as a «+ pleasant comedy” and the Praver of Manas- 
seh as a “rood model for penitents,’’ and rejecting 
the two books of Esdras as containing worthless 
fables. The example of collecting the doubtful 
books in a separate group had been set in the Stras- 
burg edition of the Septuagint, 1526. In Luther's 
complete edition of the German Bible accordingly 
(1534) the books (Judith, Wisdom, Tobias, Sirach, 
land 2 Maccabees, Additions to Esther and Daniel, 
and the Prayer of Manasseh) were grouped toxether 
under the general title of “Apocrypha, i. e. Books 
which are not of like worth with Holy Scripture, 
yet are good and useful to be read.” In the his- 
tory of ‘the English Chureh, Wiclitfe showed him- 
self in this as in other points the forerunner of the 
Reformation, and applied the term Apoervpha to 
ali but the “ tarenty-fice’? Canonical Books of the 
Qld ‘Testament. The judgment of Jerome was 
formally asserted in the sixth Article. The dis- 
puted books were collected and described in’ the 
same way in the printed English Bible of 1539 
(C‘ranmer’s), and since then there has been no flue- 
tuation as to the application of the word. The 
books to which the term is ascribed are in popular 
specch not merely apocryphal, but the Apocrypha. 

I]. Whatever questions may be at issue as to the 


authority of these books, they have in any case an. 
iiterest of which no controversy can deprive them | 
a3 connected with the literature, and therefore with: 


the history. of the Jews. ‘They represent the period 
of transition and decay which followed on the re- 
turn from Babylon, when the prophets who were 
then the teachers of the people had passed away 
and the age of scribes succeeded. Uncertain as 
may be the dates of individual books, few, if any, 
can be thrown further back than the commence- 
ment of the 3d century B. Cc. 
Book of Esdras, is probably not later than 30 3. 
c., 2 Esdr. vii. 28 being a subsequent interpolation. 
The alterations of the Jewish character, the ditfer- 
ent phases which Judaism presented in Palestine 


and Alexandria, the good and the evil which were 


salled forth by contact with idolatry in Egvpt and 
dy the struggle against it in Syria, all these present 


The latest, the 2d_ 


| 
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| enouch. 


in books written by ditlerent authors, in different 
countries, and at considerable intervals of time, it 
is possible to discern some characteristics which be- 
long to the collection as a whole, and these may be 
noticed in the following order. 

(1.) The absence of the prophetic clement. 
From first to last the books bear testimony to the 
assertion of Josephus (c. Ap. i. 8), that the axpiBys 
d:aSoxy Of prophets had been broken after the close 
of the O. T. canon. No one speaks because the 
word of the Lord had come to him. Sometimes 
there is a direct confession that the vift of prophecy 
had departed (1 Macc. ix. 27), or the utterance of 
achope that it might one day return (hed. iv. 46 

iv. $1). Sometimes a teacher asserts in) words 
the perpetuity of the gift (Wisd. vii. 27). and shows 
in the act of asserting it how ditferent. the iNumina- 
tion which he had received was from that bestowed 
on the prophets of the Canonical Books. When a 
writer simulates the prophetic character, he repeats 
with slight moditications the languave of the older 
prophets, as in Baruch, or makes a mere prediction 

the text of a dissertation, as in the Epistle of Jer- 

emy, or plays arbitrarily with combinations of 
dreams and syvinbols, ag in 2 Esdras. Strange and 
perplexing as the last-named book is, whatever there 
is in it of genuine feeling indicates a mind not at 
ease with itself, distracted with its own sutlerings 
and with the problems of the universe, and it is 
accordingly very far removed from the utterance of 
a man who speaks as a messenger from God. 

(2.) Connected with this is the almost total di§- 
appearance of the power which had shown itself in 
the poetry of the Old Testament. The Song of 
the Three Children lays elaim to the character of a 
Psalm, and is probably a translation from some 
liturgical hymn; but with this exception the form 
of poetry is altogether absent. So far as the writers 
have come under the influence of Greek cultivation 
they catch the taste for rhetorical ornament which 
characterized the literature of Alexandria. — Fie- 
titious speeches become alinost indispensable addi- 
tions to the narrative of a historian, and the story 
of a martyr is not complete unless (as in the later 
Acta Martyruin of Christian traditions) the sutlerer 
declaims in set terms against ie persecutors. 
(Song of the Three Child., 3-22: 2 Mace. vi. vii-) 

(3.) The appearance, as part of ihe current lit- 
erature of the time, of works of fiction, resting or 
purporting to rest on a historical foundation. — It 
is possible that this development of the national 
genius may have been in part the result of the 
Captivity. The Jewish exiles brought with them 
the reputation of excelling in minstrelsy, and were 
called on to sing the * songs of Zion”? (Ps. exxxvil. ). 
The trial of skill between the three young men in 
1 Esdr. iii. iv. implies a traditional belief that. those 
who were promoted to places of honor under the 
Persian kings were conspicuous for gifts of a some- 
what similar character. ‘The transition from. this 
to the practice of story telling was with the Jews, 
ag afterwards with the Arabs, easy and natural 
The period of the Captivity with its 
strange adventures. and the remoteness of the 
scenes connected with it, offered a wide and attrac- 
tive field to the imavination of such narrators. 
Sometimes, as in Bel and the Dragon, the motive 
of such stories would be the love of the marvellous 
minvliny itself with the feeling of scorn with which 
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the Jew looked on the idolater. In other cases, as 
in Tobit and Susanna, the story would gain pop- 
ularity from its ethical tendencies. ‘The singular 
variations in the text of the former tock indicate 
at once the extent of its circulation and tle liberties 
taken by successive editors. In the nzrrative of 
Judith, again, there is probably sometl.ing more 
than the interest attaching to the history of the 
past. There is indeed too little evidence of the 
truth of the narrative for us to look on it as his- 
tory at all, and it takes its place in the region of 
historical romance, written with a political motive. 
Under the guise of the old Assyrian e1:emies of 
Israel, the writer is covertly attacking tle Syrian 
invaders against whom his countrymen were con- 
tending, stirring them up by a story of im: gined or 
traditional heroism to follow the example cf Judith 
as she had followed that of Jnel (Hewald, Gesch. /s- 
raels, vol. iv. p. 541). The development of this form 
of literature is of course compatible with a high de- 
gree of excellence, but it is true of it at all tin-es, and 
was especially true of the literature of the ancient 
world. that it belongs rather to its later and feebler 
period. It is a special sign of decay in honesty 
and discernment when such writings are passed off 
and accepted as belonging to actual history. 

(4.) ‘The free exercise of the imazination within 
the domain of history led to the growth of a purely 
legendary literature. The full development. of this 
was indeed reserved for a yet later period. The 
booka of the Apocrypha occupy a middle place be- 
tween those of the Old Testament in their simplic- 
ity and truthfulness and the wild extravagances of 
the Talmud. As it is, however, we find in them 
the germs of some of the fabulous traditions which 
were influencing the minds of the Jews at the time 
of our Lord's ministry, and have since in some in- 
stances incorporated themselves more or less with 
the popular helief of Christendom. Soin 2 Mace. 
i. ii. we meet with the statements that at the time 
of the Captivity the priests had concealed the sacred 
fire, and that it was miraculously renewed — that 
Jeremiah had gone, accompanied by the tabernacle 
and the ark, “to the mountain where Moses climbed 
up to see the heritage of God,”’ and had there con- 
cealed them in a cave tovether with the altar of in- 
cense. The apparition of the prophet at the close 
of the same book (xv. 15), as giving to Judas Mac- 
cabweus the sword with which, as a “cift from 
God,” he was to “wound the adversaries,” shows 
how prominent a place was occupied by Jeremiah 
in the traditions and hopes of the people, and pre- 
pares us to understand the rumors which followed 
on our Lord's teaching and working that “.!erenias 
or one of the prophets’ had appeared again (Matt 
xvi. 14). So avain in 2 Esdr. xiii. 40-47 we find 
the legend of the entire disappearance of the Ten 
Tribes which, in spite of direct and indirect testi- 
mony on the other side, has given occasion even in 
our own time to so many wild conjectures. In ch. 
xiv. of the same book we recouwnize (as has been 
pointed out already) the tendency to set a higher 
value on hooks of an esoteric knowledge than on 
those in the Hebrew Canon; but it deserves notice 
that this is also another form of the tradition that 
Ezra dictated from a supernaturally inspired mem- 
ory the Sacred Books which, according to that tra- 
dition, had been lost, and that both fables are exag- 
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indicates the existence of a traditional, half-legend- 
ary history side by side with the canonical. It 
would seem, indeed, as if the life of Moses had ap- 
peared with many different embellishments. The 
form in which that life appears in Josephus, the 
facts mentioned in St. Stephen's speech and not 
found in the Pentateuch, the allusions to Jannes 
and Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8). to the disputes between 
Michael and the Devil (Jude 9), to the “rock that 
followed *’ the Israelites (1 Cor. x. 4), all bear tes- 
timony to the wide-spread popularity of this semi- 
apocryphal history. 

(5.) As the most marked characteristic of the 
collection as a whole and of the period to which it 
belongs, there is the tendency to pass off sup posi- 
titious books under the cover of illustrious nares. 
The books of Esdras, the additions to Daniel, the 
letters of Baruch and Jeremiah, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon, are obviously of this character. It is 
difficult perhaps for us to measure in each instance 
the degree in which the writers of such books were 
guilty of actual frauds. In a book like the Wisdom 
of Solomon, for example, the form may have been 
alopted as a means of gaining attention by which 
no one was likely to be deceived, and, as such, it 
does not go beyond the limits of legitimate person- 
ation. The fiction in this case need not diminish 
our admiration and reverence for the book any more 
than it would destroy the authority of Ecclesiastes 
were we to come to the conclusion from internal or 
other evidence that it belonged to a later age than 
that of Solomon. The habit, however, of writing 
books under fictitious names, is, as the later .Jewish 
history shows, a very dangerous one. The prictice 
becomes almost a trade. Each such work creates a 
new demand, to be met in its turn by a fresh sup- 
ply, and thus the prevalence of an apocryphal liter- 
ature becomes a sure sign of want of truthfulness 
on one side, and want of discernment on the other. 

(6.) The absence of honesty and of the power to 
distinguish truth from falsehood, shows itself in a 
yet more serious form in the insertion of tormal 
documents purporting to be authentic, but in real- 
ity failing altogether to establish any claim to that 
title. This is obviously the case with the decree 
of Artaxerxes in Esth. xvi. The letters with which 
2 Mace. opens, from the Jews at Jerusalem, betray 
their true character by their historical inaccuracy. 
We can hardly accept as genuine the letter in which 
the king of the Lacedamonians (1 Mace. xii. 20, 
21) writes to Onias that “the Lacedemonians and 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham.’’ The letters in 2 Mace. ix. and xi., 
on the other hand, might be authentic so far as 
their contents go, but the recklessness with which 
such documents are inserted as embellishments and 
make-weights throws doubt in a greater or less de 
gree on all of them. 

(7.) The loss of the simplicity and accuracy 
which characterize the history of the O. T. is shown 
also in the errors and anachronisme in which these 
books abound. ‘Thus, to take a few of the most 
striking instances, Haman is made a Macedonian, 
and the purpose of his plot is to transfer the king- 
dom from the Persians to the Macedonians (Fsth. 
xvi. 10): two contradictory statements are given in 
the same book of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mace. i. 15-17, ix. 5-29); Nabuchodonosor is 


gerations of the part actually taken by him and by; made to dwell at Nineve as the king of the Assyr- 
“the men of the Great Synagogue” in the work: inns (Judith i. 1). 


of collecting and arranving them. 


So also the | 


(8.) In their relation to the religious and ethical 


rhetorical narrative of the Exodus in Wi:d. xvi.—-xix. development of Judaism during the period which 
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ahbese books embrace, we find (7.) The influences find Him’ (xiii. 6), and the victims of a darker 
af the struyvle ayainst idolatry under Antiochus, as| and more debasing idolatry. Here also the un- 
shown partly in the revival of the old heroic spirit, | known writer of the Wisdom of Solomon seems to 
and in the record of the deeds which it called forth, | prepare the way for the higher and wider teaching 
as in Maccabees, partly again in the tendency of a‘ of the New Testament. 

narrative like Judith, and the protests against idol-| It does not fall within the scope of the present 
worship in Baruch and Wisdom. (6.) The grow-| article to speak of the controversies which have 
ing hestility of the Jews towards the Samaritans is | arisen within the Church of England, or in Luth- 
shown by the Confession of the Son of Sirach! eran or Reformed communities abroad, in connec- 
(Eeclus. 1. 25, 26). (e.) The teaching of Tobit; tion with the authority and use of these Books. 
Ulustrates the prominence then and afterwards as-| Those disputes raise questions of a very grave in- 
signed to almsyiving among the duties of a holy! terest to the student of Ecclesiastical [listory. 
lite (Tob. iv. 7-11, xii. 9). The classification of | What has been aimed at here is to supply the Bib- 
the turee elements of such a life — praver, fasting, | lical student with data which will prepare him to 
alias — in xii. 8, illustrates the traditional ethical | judve fairly and impartially. BH. P, 
teaching of the Scribes, which was at once recog-| ®QOn the Apocrypha in general see Nainolds, 
nized and purified from the errors that had heen John, Censura Librorum V. T. ade. Pontifivios, 
connected with it in the Sermon on the Mount’ 2 vol. Oppenh. 1611, 4to, learned, but prolix and 
(Maat. vi. 1-18). (d. ) The same book indicates discursive; Eichhorn, inl. tn die upokr. Schriften 
also the yrowing belief in the individual guardian-| des A. 7., Leipz. 1795; the Linleitungen of Ber- 
abip of anzels and the verms of a grotesyue de-| tholdt, De Wette, Scholz (Cath.), and Keil; Welte 
monvlozy, resting in part on the more mysterious! (Cath.), Ainl. in d. deuterokinon. Biicher des A. 
phenomena ot man's spiritual nature, like the! T., Freib. 1844 (Bd. iv. of Herbst's Ainl.); Pal- 
cases of demoniac possession in the (Gospels, but | frey, Lect. on the Jewish Scriptures, Bost. 1838- 
associating itself only tuo easily with all the frauds} 52, vol. iv.; Davidson, J/ntrod. to the Old Test. 
and superstitions of vazabond exorcists.  (e.) The Lond. 1863, ili. 346-467; and Volkmar, //andd. d. 
great Alexandrian book of the collection, the Wis- I Kind. in die Apokryphen, Theil i. Abth. i. Judith, 
dom of Solomon, breathes, as we might expect, a| 1860; Abth. ii. Dis vierte Buch Esra, 1863. See 
strain of higher mood; and thouvh there is abso-! also on the separate books the valuable articles of 
lutely no ground for the patristic tradition that it| Ginsburg, in the 3d ed. of Kitto's Cyclop. of Bibl. 
was written by Philo, the conjecture that it might| Literature. 

have been was not without a plausibility which} The relation of the Apoc. Books to the Canon, 
might well commend itself to men like Basil and! and their title to a secondary place in the bible, 
Jerome. The personification of Wisdom as “the have been warmly discussed of late in Germany. 
unspotted mirror of the power of God and the im-| On what has been called the Purist side, see es- 
age of his goodness’’ (vii. 21) as the universal; pecially Keerl, Die Apokryphen des A. T., 1852, a 
teacher of all * holy souls "' in “ all ages "" (vii. 27),! prize essay, and Die Apokryphenfrage aufs Neue 
as yuiding and ruling God's people, approaches the: bcleuchtet, 1855. See also Stowe, C. E., The Apoc. 
teaching of Philo and foreshadows that of St. John | Books of the O. T., and the Reasons for their /2- 
as to the manifestation of the Unseen God through | clusion from the Canon, in the Bibl. Sacra for 
the medium of the Logos and the oftice of that! April, 1854, xi. 278-305, and Horne’s /nérod. 10th 





divine Word as the light that lighteth every man. | ed. 1856, i. 469-511. On the other side, see Stier, 
In relation again to the symbolic character of the} Die Apokryphen, 1853; Letztes Wort aber die 
Temple as ‘a resemblance of the holy tabernacle’ | Apokryphen, 1855, and especially Bleek, Ueber die 
which God “has prepare] from the beginning ™ (ix. Stellung der Apoc. des A. To un christl. Kanon, 
8), the lanzuaye of this book connects itself at once | in the Theol. Stud. u. Arit. 1853, pp. 237-354. 
with that of Vhilo and with the teaching of St.| ‘The most recent separate ed. of the Greek text, 
Paul or Apollos in the [Epistle to the Hebrews.| with a selection of various readings, is by H. A. 
But that which is the great characteristic of the| Apel, Lidri V. T. Apoc. Grece, Lips. 1837. This 
book, as of the school from which it emanated, is} includes 3d and 4th Maccabees, and is the basis of 
the writer's apprehension of God's kingdom and| Wahl's excellent Clivis Librorum V. T. Ajpoc. 
the Llessings connected with it as eternal, and so, | philoloyica, Lips. 1853. 
a3 independent of men's conceptions of time.| By far the most important exegetical help to the 
Thus chs. i. ii. contain the strong protest of a| study of the Apocrypha is the Auurzgefaastes ereget, 
righteous man against the materialism which then | (and). zu den Apokr. des A. L. by VU. F. Fritzsche 
in the form of a sensual selfishness, as afterwards| and C. L. W. Grimm, 6 Lieferungen, Leipz. 1851- 
in the developed system of the Sadducees, was cor-| 6), which also contains full critical introductions to 
rupting the old faith of Israel. Against this he| the several books. The German translation and 
asserts that the “souls of the righteous are in the! notes of Hezel, 2 Theile, 1800-02, are not highly 
hands of God” (iii. 1); that the blessings which | esteemed. There is a more recent German trans- 
the popular belief connected with length of days, lation, with notes, by a Jewish Rabbi, M. Gutmann, 
were not to be measured by the duration of years,| Die Apokryphen des A. T., u. a. w. Altona, 1841, 
seeing that “wisdom is the gray hair unto men, | ‘The principal commentary in English is by Richard 
and an unspotted life is old age.” s- ) In regard) Arnald, Lond. 1744-52, fol., 2d ed. 1760, new ed. 
to another truth also, this book was in advance of by Pitman, Lond. 1822, 4to. It was published as 
the popular belief of the Jews of Palestine. In| a continuation of Patrick and Lowth’s Comm. on 
the midst of its strong protests against idolatry,' the Old Test., which it usually accompanies, aa in 
there is the fullest recognition of God's universal the Philadelphia ed. of 1845. ‘There is a separate 
love (xi. 23-25), of the truth that His power is; ed. of the common English version by Charles 
but the instrument of His righteousness (xii. 15),| Wilson, The Books of the Apocrypha, with Crit. 
af the difference between those who are the “less| and Hist. Odserv tons preficed, Vain. 1801. A 
to be blamed"’ as “seeking God and desirous to| good English translation of the Apocrypha, with 
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suitable introductions and notes, is a desideratum. ' which are commonly referred to his emissary Fleli- 
The annotations of Grotius, Prusius, and others of | odorus (/e Maec. 43 ef. 2 Mace. iii. 7 ff). 
the older commentators will Le found in the Cs étiee| 2. An ofticer of Antiochus Epiphanes, governor 
Sucrt, vol. vy. Calmet has also illustrated the Apoc- (of Samaria (Joseph. And. xii. 5, § 5; 7. § 1), whe led 
ryphal Books in his great Commentaire literal. | uut a large force against Judas Macealmeus, but was 
On the theology and morality of the Apocrypha, ‘defeated and slain B. c. 166 (1 Mace. iii. 10-12; 
see Bretschneider, Syst. Darstellung do Dogmatk | Jeseph. Ant. xii, 71). He is probably the same 
u. Moral d. apocr. Schriften des A. T. Theil i. | person who was chief commissioner of the revenue 
Dogmatik, Leipz. 1805; Cramer, Syst. Darstellung | of Juda (apywv popodoyias, 1 Mace. i. 29: ef. 
d. Aforal d. Apukr. des A, T., Leipz: 1815; De; 2 Mace. vy. 24), who spoiled Jerusalem, taking ad- 
Wette, Bibl. Dogmatil:; Von Calln, Bibl. Tiheolo-| vantave of the Sabbath (2 Mace. vy. 24-26), and 
gie, Bd. i.; Nicolas. M., Doctrines relig. des Juifs | occupied a fortified position there (B. c. 108) (1 
pendant les deux sircles anterieurs a Cére chreti- | Mace. i. 30 fh. 
enne, Paris, 1860. See also Frisch, Verglerchung| 3. The son of Menestheus (possibly identical 
zwischen den Ideen. welche inden Apokr. des A. 7.) with the former), an envoy commissioned (B.C. 
und d. Schriften des N. T. tiber Unsterblichkeit, | 173) by Antiochus Epiphanes to congratulate Ptok 
Auferstehung, Gericht wu Vergeltung herrschen, in, emewus Philometor on his being enthroned (2 Mace. 
Eichhorn’s Algem. Bibl. 1792, iv. 654-718, and |iv. 21). An ambassador of the same name was at 
Bottcher, De dnferis, Dresd. 1846, pp. 248-263. {the head of the embassy which Antiochus sent to 
Hencke (1711), Jenichen (1786), Kuincel (1794), | Rome (Liv. xlii. 6). 
and Beckhaus (1808), have collected illustrations 4. The son of Genneus (6 rot Pevvalou, it 
of the phraseology of the N. T. from the Apocry- | seems impossible that this can he des eden Apoll. 
pha. A. | Svkn, Luth.), a Syrian general under Antiochus V. 


APOLLO'NIA (‘Anoaawvia: [Apcllonia), a | Upton oi & 163 (a Mace, xii 2). 483 
city of Macedonia, through which Paul and Silas]; | goes ue the aie Ne pace ae rae ) 
passed in their way from Philippi and Amphipolis ‘ eeenoe of Corle-8 pegs ee peep . . a 
to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1). [It was in the dis- os 0) und Py at a ets eas 
trict. of Mygdonia (Plin. iv. 10. 8. 17), at.d aceord- tl aa ? es a ‘al en Hees ~ we Suvraces 
ing to the Antonine Itinerary was distant 30 Roman ne Sane Ot ie a eu aus: MCUs ane was 


miles from Amphipolis and 37 Roman miles from ee pes eet command cl ieee 
Thessalonica. This city must not be confounded ae Rees ee — ae i ene i fe ihe 
with the more celebrated Apollonia in Illyria. e ns Oe a eee eee 
* The distances in the Ilinerarium Antonini | ™entions as foster-brother and confidant of Deme- 
Auguste (ed. Parth. et Pind.) are: « From Philippi ra sain nia . (3) vow flats teed 
to Amphipolis 82 miles; from Amphipolis to Apol- ae OLS Fhe en sea se ee eae x ‘oni I : 
lonia 32 miles; from Apollonia to Thessalonica 36 | 0 oy ne Tieed . ta EE MB easy et ee 
miles.” Luke's record of Paul's journey through ee ps ais of pes Paden tiene red 
these places (Acts xvii. 1) almost reminds us of a feated by He . 147) yes re ben a aE ae 
leaf from a traveller's note-book. Paul spent a) 2, ; oe Viale iagharny Peo aueneres 
ff.). Josephus (Ant. xiii. 4, § 3 f.) represents 


uight probably at Apollonia as well as at Amphip- : ; 
Oli fur he wag hastening to Thessalonica, and pa area eae seared erasers: . 
could make the journey between the places in al ¢ d siioeates (Wernsd oe de td ima we ee 
single day. Pliny mentions Apollonia (fist. Nat. | 19. OM OC aT pees Be 
m= ‘ 135, yet doubtfully), appears to be untenable on 


iv. 10): “regio Myydoniw subjacens, in qua re-|,; Perce : 
cedentes a mari Apollonia, Arethusa.” At the tte nE pron Sb annua Pre a 


present day the site has not been ascertained with 
APOLLOPH’ANES (‘Amoadogdyns: Apte 


certainty. There is known to be a little village, 
Pollona, with ruins, just south of Lake Bechik | lephanes), a Syrian, killed by Judas Maccabe:us 
(2 Mace. x. 37). 


(BéABn, -Esch. Pers. 490) which possibly perpet- 

uates the ancient name. Both Cousinéry (Jey tge ° : gi. 8 ; 

dans le Macedome, p. 115) and Leake (Northern APOL LOS (Amodads, te "AwoAAdvios 

Saad ; 7 [belonging to Apollo], as the Codex Rez actually 

(ri cece, i. 368) saw the village at a distance, and cee it beacriaan: 53 1 of Apell 

incline to place Apollonia there. Tafel would place | ® eter I ae sa i wpos [gst ors ieee i 

it further to the northwest (see his De Via Mi/- rere every Sede (Adyios, vich 
may also mean learned), and mighty in the Script- 
ures: one instructed in the way of the Lord 


tart Romanornam Kanrtia), at Alisali, a post- 
(Christ) according to the impertect. view of the 


station 7 hours from Siloniki, on the road to Con- 
toe on ae A ‘reece. p. 432). | So : sas 

tentinapie (imate Santon OF BVECCe: PAI) disciples of John the Baptist (Acts xviii. 25), Lut 
on his coming to Iphesus during a temporary ab- 


The position may be correct enough in cither case, 
as there is some uncertainty respecting the line of ios ; 
the Kenatian Way in nara of its ure See AM- Pk Oe Pauls De Om, move: pericclly talent 
aot ’ H. »y Aquila and Priscilla. After this he became a 
. preacher of the gospel, first in Achaia, and then in 
APOLLO'NIUS (AmoddAdmos: [Apollo-| Corinth (Acts xviii. 27, xix. 1), where he watered 
that which Paul had planted (1 Cor. iii. 6). When 


nius}), the son of ‘Thrasaus governor of Cuale- 

Syria and Pheenice, under SELEUCUS TV. Pritto- | the apostle wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 

PATOR, B. C. 187 ff., a bitter enemy of the Jews} Apollos was with or near him (1 Cor. xvi. 12), 
probally at Ephesus in a. p. 57. We hear of him 


(2 Mace. iv. 4), who urged the king, at the insti- 
gation of Simon the commander (arpatnyéds) of | then that he was unwilling at that time to journey 
to Corinth, but would do so when he should have 


the teniple, to plunder the temple at Jerusalem (2 
Macc. iii. 4 ff.). The writer of the Declamation | convenient time. He is mentioned. but once mare 
in the N. T., in Tit. tii. 13, where Titus is desired 


on the Maccalees, printed among the works of Jo- 
sephus relates of Apvllouius the circumstances |to “bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on theiz 


APOLLYON 


way diliventlvy, that nothing may be wanting to 
them.” After this nothing is kiown of him. 
Tradition makes him bishop of Ceesarea (.Menolog. 
Grec. ii. b. 17). ‘The exact part which Apollos 
took in the missionary work of the apostolic age 
ean never be ascertained; and much fruitless con- 
Jecture has been spent on the subject. After the 
entire amity between St. Paul and him which 
appears in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, it is 
aardly possible to imagine any important difference 
in the doctrines which they taught. Certainly we 
cannot accede to the hypothesis that the godia 
against which the apostle so often warns the Cor- 
inthians, was a characteristic of the teaching of 
Apollus. ‘Thus much may safely be granted, that 
there may have been difference enough in the out- 
ward character and expression of the two to attract 
the lover of eloquence and philosophy rather to 
Apollos, somewhat, perhaps, to the disparagement 
of St. Paul. 
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Asmodeus, the king of the demons in Jewish 
mythology, seems to point to a connection with 
Apollon, in his character as “the destroyer,’ or 
the destroying angel. See also Wisd. xviii. 22, 25. 
| LAsmoprus. | W. A. W. 
| APOSTLE (arécroAos, one sent forth), the 
official name, in the N. ‘T., orivinally of those 
Twelve of the disciples whom Jesus chose, to send 
| forth first to preach the gospel, and to be with Him 
‘during the course of his ministry on earth. After- 
wards it was extended to others who, though not 
| of the number of the ‘Twelve, yet were equal with 
, them in office and dignity. The word also appears 
ito have been used in a non-official sense to desig- 
nate a much wider circle of Christian messengers 
and teachers (see 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25). 
ie is only of those who were ofticially desiguated 
Apostles that we treat in this article.¢ 
The original qualification of an apostle, as stated 
by St. Peter, on occasion of electing a successor to 


Much ingenuity has been spent in Germany in) the traitor Judas, was, that he should have been 
defining the four parties in the church at Corinth, ' personally acquainted with the whole ministerial 


supposed to be indicated 1 Cor. i. 12: and the 
Apollos party has been variously characterized. See 
Neander, Paanz. u. Leitung, p. 378 ff 4th ed.; 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St 
Paul, vol. i. p. 526, vol. ii. pp. 6-11, 2d ed.; 
Winer refers to Ptizer, Diss. de Apollune doctore 
apestol., Altorf, 1718; Hopf, Comm. de Apollune 
pseulo-doctore, Hag. 1782; and especially to Hey- 
mann, in the Saxon Lxegetische Studien, ti. 213 
ff. H. A. 

* The conjecture of Luther, that Apollos was the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, has been fa- 
vored by many eminent scholars, among whom may 


course of our Lord, from the baptism of John till 
the day when He was taken up into heaven. He 
himself describes them as “they that had continued 
with Him in his temptations" (Luke xxii. 28). By 
this close personal intercourse with Him they were 
peculiarly fitted to give testimony to the facts of 
redemption: and we eather from his own words in 
John xiv. 26, xv. 26, 27, xvi. 13, that an esperial 
bestowal of the Spirit's influenee was grinted 
them, by which their memories were quickened, 
and their power of reproducing that which they 
had heard from Him increased above the ordinary 
/Measure of man. ‘The Apostles were from the 





be named Osiander, Beausobre, Je Clere, Heu-| lower ranks of life, simple and uneducated; some 
mann, Ziexler, Sernler, Dindorf, Bertholdt, Schutt,! of them were related to Jesus according in the 
Bleek, Norton, leilmoser (Cath.), Credner, Lutter-| flesh; some had previously been disciples of John 


beck (Cath.). De Wette (without contidence), Tho- 
luck, Reuss, Bunsen, Liinemann, and Alford. See 
Bleek, Brief an die Hebr. i. 423-430; Norton in 
the Christem Keuminer for July 1829, vi. 338- 
343: and Alford’s Prolegumena to the Mpistle, ch. 
i. sect. i. §§ 180-191. [Hrsrews, EvistLe To 
THE. | A. 


APOLL’YON (‘AmodAAtwy: Apollyon), or, as 
it is literally in the margin of the A. V. of Rev. 
ix. 11, “a destroyer,” is the rendering of the He- 
brew word ABADDON, “the angel of the bettom- 
less pit.’ The Vulgate adds, « Latine habens 
nomen Exterminans.”’ The Hebrew term is really 
abstract, and signifies «destruction, in which 
sense it occurs in Job xxvi. 6, xxvili. 22; Prov. xv. 
11; and other passages. The angel Apollyon is 
further described as the king of the locusts which 
rose frum the smoke of the bottomless pit at the 
sounding of the fifth trumpet. From the oceur- 
rence of the word in Ps. Ixxxviii. 11, the Rabbins 
have made Abaddon the nethermost of the two 
regions into which they divided the under world. 
But that in Rey. ix. 11 Abaddon is the angel, and 
not the abyss, is perfectly evident in the Greek. 
There is no authority fur connecting it with the 
destroyer alluded to in 1 Cor. x. 10; and the ex- 
planation, quoted by Bengel, that the name is given 
in Hebrew and (reek, to show that the locusts 
would be destructive alike to Jew and Gentile, is 
far-fetched and umnecessiry. The etymology of 








@ © For a quod discussion of this topic, see a disser- 


the Baptist. Our Lord chose them early in his 
public career, though it is uncertain precisely at 
what time. Some of them had certainly partly 
attached themselves to Him before; but after their 
call as apostles, they appear to have been continu- 
ously with Hiin, or in his service. ‘They seem to 
have been all on an equality, both during and after 
the ministry of Christ on earth. We find one 
indeed, St. Peter, from fervor of personal charac- 
ter, ustally prominent among them, and distin- 
guished by having the first place assigned him in 
fuunding the Jewish and Gentile churches [PETER]; 
but we never find the slightest trace in Scripture 
of any superiority or primacy being in consequence 
accorded to him. We also find that he and two 
others, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, are 
adinitted to the inner privacy of our Lord's acts 
and sufferings on several occasions (Mark v. 37; 
Matt. xvii. 1 ff, xxvi. 37); but this is no proof 
of superiority in rank or office. Varly in’ our 
Lord's ministry, He sent them out two and two to 
preach repentance, and perform miracles in his 
name (Matt. x.: Luke ix.). This their mission 
was of the nature of a solemn call to the children 
of Israel, to whom it was confined (Matt. x. 5, 6). 
There is, however, in his charge to the Apostles on 
this occasion, not a word of their proclaiming his 
own mission as the Messiah of the Jewish people. 
Their preaching was at this time strictly of a pre- 
paratory kind, resembling that of John the Baptist, 
the Lord’s forerunner. 








Prof. Lightfoot, S’. Pauls Ep. to the Ga atians, pp 
IL 


‘ation on the “ Name sud O-fice of an Apostle,” by | 89-97. 
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The Apostles were early warned by their Master 
of the solemn nature and the danger of their call- 
ing (Matt. x. 17), but were not intrusted with any 
esoteric doctrines, of which indeed his teaching, 
being eminently and entirely practical, did not ad- 
mit. They accompanied Him in his journeys of 
teaching and to the Jewish feasts, saw his wonder- 
ful works, heard his discourses addressed to thie 
people (Matt. v. 1 ff, xxiii. 1 ff; Luke iv. 13 ff) 
or those which He held with learned Jews (Matt. 
xix. 13 ff.; Luke x. 20 ff), made inquiries of Him 
on religious matters, sometimes concerning — his 
own sayings, sometimes of a general nature (Matt. 
xiii. 10 ff, xv. 15 ff, xviii. 1 ff.5 Luke viii. 9 ff, 
xli. 41, xvii. 5: John ix. 2 ff., xiv. 5, 22 al.): some- 
times they worked miracles (Mark vi. 13; Luke ix. 
6), sometimes attempted to do so without success 
(Matt. xvii. 16). They recognized their Master as 
the Christ of God (Matt. xvi. 16; Luke ix. 20), 
and ascribed to Him supernatural power (Luke 
ix. 54), but in the recognition of the spiritual 
teaching and mission of Christ, they made very 
slow progress, held back as they were by weakness 
of apprehension and by natural prejudices (Matt. 
xv. 16, xvi. 22, xvii. 20 f.; Luke ix. 54, xxiv. 25; 
John xvi. 12). They were compelled to ask of Him 
the explanation of even his simplest parables (Mark 
viii. 14 ff; Luke xii. 41 ff), and openly confessed 
their weakness of faith (Luke xvii. 5). Even at the 
removal of our Lord from the earth they were yet 
weak in their knowledge (Luke xxiv. 21; John xvi. 
12), though He had for so long been carefully pre- 
paring and instructing them. And when that hap- 
pened of which He had so often forewarned them, 
— his apprehension by the chief priests and Phari- 
sees, — they all forsook Him and fled (Matt. xxvi. 
56, &c.). They left his burial to one who was not 
of their number and to the women, and were only 
convinced of his resurrection on the very plainest 
proofs furnished by Himself. It was first: when 
this fact became undeniable that light seems to have 
entered their minds, and not even then without his 
own special aid, opening their understandings that 
they might understand the Scriptures. Even after 
that, many of them returned to their common oc- 
cupations (John xxi. 3 ff.), and it required a new 
direction from the Lord to recall them to their mis- 
sion and reunite them in Jerusalem (Acts i. 4). 
Before the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Church, 
Peter, at least, seems to have been specially inspired 
by Him to declare the prophetic sense of Scripture 
respecting the traitor Judas, and direct his place to 
be filled up. On the Feast of Pentecost, ten days 
after our Lord's ascension, the Holy Spirit came 
down on the assembled church (Acts ii. 1 ff); and 
from that time the Apostles became altogether dif- 
ferent men, giving witness with power of the life 
and death and resurrection of Jesus as he had de- 
clared they should (Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 22, 
ii. 32, iii. 15, v. 32, xiii. 31). First of all the 
mother-church at Jerusalem grew up under their 
hands (Acts iii.—vii.), and their superior dignity and 
power were universally acknowledged by the rulers 
and the people (Acts v. 12 ff.). Even the persecu- 
tion which arose about Stephen, and put the first 
check on the spread of the Gospel in Jucdsa, does 
not seem to have brought peril to the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 1). Their first mission out of Jerusalem was 
to Samaria (Acts viii. 5 ff. 14), where the Lord 
himself had, during his ministry, sown the seed 
of the Gospel. Tere ends, properly speaking (or 
rather perhaps with the general visitation hinted at 


APOTHEC ARIES 
in Acts ix. 32), the first period of the Apostles’ 


agency, during which its centre is Jerusalem, and 
the prominent figure is that of St. Peter. Agree- 
ally to the promise of our Lord to him (Matt. xvi. 
18), which we conceive it impossible to understand 
otherwise than in a personal sense, he among the 
twelve foundations (Kev. xxi. 14) was the stone on 
whom the Church was first built: and it was his 
privilege first to open the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven to Jews (Acts ii. 14, 42) and to Gentiles 
(Acts x. 11). The centre of the second period of 
the apostolic agency is Antioch, where a church 
soon was built up, consisting of Jews and Gentiles; 
and the central figure of this and of the subsequent 
period is St. Paul, a convert not originally belong- 
ing to the number of the Twelve, but wondertully 
prepared and miraculously won for the high oftice 
{[PauL]}. This period, whose history (all that we 
know of it) is related in Acts xi. 19-30, xiii. 1-5, 
was marked by the united working of Paul and the 
other apostles, in the coGperation and intercourse 
of the two churches of Antioch and Jerusalem. 
From this time the third apostolic period opens, 
marked by the almost entire disappearance of the 
‘Twelve from the sacred narrative, and the exclusive 
agency of St. Paul, the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. The whole of the remaining narrative of the 
Acts is occupied with his missionary journeys; 
and when we leave him at Rome, all the Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem round about unto Ilfvricum 
owe to him their foundation, and look to him for 
supervision. Of the missionary agency of the rest 
of the Twelve, we know absolutely nothing from 
the sacred narrative. Some notices we have of 
their personal history, which will be found under 
their respective nanies, together with the principal 
Jezends, trustworthy or untrustworthy, which have 
come down to us respecting them. See PETER, 
JAMES, JOHN especially. As regards the apostolic 
office, it seems to have been preeminently that of 
founding the churches, and upholding them by 
supernatural power specially bestowed for that pur- 
pose. It ceased, as a matter of course, with its 
first holders — all continuation of it, from the very 
conditions of its existence (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1), being 
impossible. The éxicxowos of the ancient churches 
coexisted with, and did not in any sense succeed, 
the Apostles; and when it is claimed for bishops or 
any church officers that they are their successors, 
it can be understood only chronologically, and not 
officially. 

The work which contains the fullest account of 
the agency of the Apostles within the limits of the 
N. T. history is Neander's treatise, Gesch. der 
Pflanzung und Leitung der christhchen Kirche ° 
durch die Apostel, 4th edition, Hamburg, 1847. 
More ample, but far less interesting, notices may 
be found in Cave's Antiq. Apost., or History of 
the Apostles, Lond. 1677. — H. A. 

* The older works of Benson, Hist. of the First 
Planting of the Christian Religion, 2d ed., 3 vol., 
Lond. 1756, 4to, and Lardner, Hist. of the Apos- 
tles and /vangelists, deserve mention here. See 
also Stanley, Sermons and /ssays on the Apostolic 
Age, 2d ed., Oxford, 1852, Renan, Les Apitres, 
Paris, 1866, and the literature referred to under 
the art. ACTS OF TITE APOSTLES. A. 


* APOTHECARIES occurs in Neh. iii. 8 
(A. V.) for DN \-7, supposed to mean “ perfum 


ers’? or “makers of ointments’ (in the Sept. 
strangely "Pwyelu, a8 @ proper name). In thie 


APPAIM 


eraft belonged (72) Hananiah, one of the builders 


of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 8), where the 
A. V., with a misapprehension of the idiom, ren- 
ders “‘a son of one of the apothecaries.” H. 
APPAIM (SY°3S [the nostrils]: ’"Axodaly; 
[ Vat. Edpaiu;] Alex. Addaiu: Apphaim). Son 
of Nadab, and descended from Jerahmeel, the 
founder of an important family of the tribe of Ju- 
dah (1 Chr. ii. 30, 31). The succession fell to him, 
as his elder brother died without issue. 
W. A. W. 


APPEAL. The principle of appeal was recog- 
nied by the Mosaic law in the establishment of a 
central court under the presidency of the judye or 
ruler for the time being, before which all cases too 
difficult for the local courts were to be tried (Deut. 
xvi. 8-9). Winer, indeed, inters from Josephus 
(Ant. iv. 8, § 14, dvareuwerwcay, 8C. of Sixac- 
rai) that this was not a proper court of appeal, the 
local judges and not the litiyants being, according 
to the above language, the appellants: Lut these 
words, taken in connection with a former passaye in 
the same chapter (ef tis. . - twa airlay Fpope- 
po.) may be regarded simply in the light of a gen- 
eral direction. According to the above regulation, 
the appeal lay in the time of the Judges to the judge 
(Judy. iv. 5), and under the monarchy to the kiny, 
who appears to have deputed certain persons to 
inquire into the facts of the case, and record his 
decision thereon (2 Sam. xv. 3). Jehoshaphat dele- 
gated his judicial authority to a court permanently 
established for the purpose (2 Chr. xix. 8). ‘These 
courts were recstablished by Ezra (Ezr. vii. 25). 
After the institution of the Sanhedrim the final 
appeal lay to them, and the various staves through 
which a case might pass are thus described by the 
Lalmudists: from the local consistory before which 
the cause was first tried, to the consistory that sat 
in the neighboring town; thence to the courts at 
Jerusalem, commencing in the court of the 23 that 
sat in the gate of Shushan, proceeding to the court 
that sat in the gate of Nicanor, and concludiny 
with the vreat council of the Sanhedrim that sat in 
the room Gazith (Carpzov. Appar. p. 571). 

A Koman citizen under the republic had the 
right of appealing in criminal cases from the de- 
cision of a magistrate to the people; and as the 


emperor succeeded to the power of the people, there. 


was an appeal to him in the last resort. (See Dict. 
of Art. art. APPELLATIV). 

St. Paul, as a Koman citizen, exercised a right 
of appeal trom the jurisdiction of the local court at 
Jerusalem to the emperor (Acts xxv. 11). But 
as no decision had been given, there could be no 
appeal, properly speaking, in his case: the lan- 
guage used (Acts xxv. 9) implies the right on the 
part of the accused of electing either to be tried by 
the provincial magistrate or by the emperor. Since 
the procedure in the Jewish courts at that period 
Was of a mixed and undefined character, the Roman 
and the Jewish authorities coexisting and carrying 
on the course of justice between them, Paul availed 
himself of his undoubted privilege to be tried by 
the pure Koman law. W. L. B. 

* The appeal of Paul to Cesar (Acts xxv. 11) was 





@ *This is not strictly correct. ‘Ammia does not 
oecur in Acta xxviii. 15, or elsewhere in the N.T. In 
the pareage referred to by Alford we have ‘Arniov (Bee 
A4ppp Fouux). A. 
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peculiar as laying claim not to the revision of a 
sentence, but to a hearing at Rome before judg- 
ment had been rendered elsewhere. The point is 
not without its ditticulty, and deserves a more spe- 
cial notice. 

Appeal in Roman law under the emperors (for 
this alone concerns us) proceeded on the principle 
that the emperor was the supreme judge, and ail 
other judves, the provincial magistrates, for in- 
stance, his delegates. Such appeal from a decision 
in u province, when allowed, was authenticated by 
apostols or litera dimissorie, which contained a 
notice of the appeal to the higher court, and were 
accompanied by the necessary ducuments, evidence, 
ete. The appeal did not necessarily come before 
the emperor in the first instance, but he delegated 
the matter to subordinate persons, as to consular 
men, to the prefect of the city, and particularly 
to the prefect of the pretorium. Appeal was al- 
lowed in all sorts of cases, when a decision valid 
in form had been given by the inferior court. 
Where the judgment was furmally invalid, a que- 
rela nullitutis was necessary. 

The apostle Paul, a Roman citizen, was brought 
to trial lefure the procurator of Juda on the charge 
of having profaned the temple and of having been 
‘a mover of sedition among all the Jews through- 
out the world;"’ and to these offenses it was 
sought to attach political importance (Acts xxv. 
8). If he had consented, a trial might have been 
held at Jerusalem before the procurator Festus. 
But Paul, fearing that he would be sacrificed to 
the malice of his enemies, if such a trial were hela, 
made an appeal to the emperor, and Festus, after 
consulting with his consiliam or uasessores, allowed 
the appeal to take effect, glad, doubtless, to be freed 
from the responsibility of either irritating the Jew- 
ish leaders by acquitting Paul, or of pronouncing 
an innocent man guilty. 

The peculiarity of this case consisted in this: 
that an appeal was taken before any condemnatory 
decision had been made, whereas an appeal implied 
a verdict. It is not easy to explain this aspect of 
Paul's trial, or to illustrate it by analogous in- 
stances. ‘The emperors, however, “ were wont, and 
sometimes from the best motives, to prevent the 
initiation or the continuance of a judicial proceed. 
ing" (Creib, Gesch, d. rim. Criminalprocess, p- 
424). And Walter in his Geach. d. rim. Rechts, 
li. 347, says that a case was ‘sometimes sent to 
the emperor by the proconsul for his settlement of 
it without a previous verdict," in support of which 
he cites Fronto, Apist. ad Mareum, ii. 15, but there 
is a mistake in the citation. ‘Ihe emperors’ tribuni- 
cian power could easily involve such a kind of appeal, 
which would be no stranger than to quash proceed- 
ings before a verdict (see Geib, as above). For 
appeal see the two writers referred to, and Rein in 
Pauly’s Real-Encyel. 8. vy. Appellatio. 

T. D. W. 


AP’PHIA (Andla, a Greek form of the Latin 
Appia, written "Amma, Acts xxviii. 15), a Christian 
woman addressed jointly with Philemon and Ar- 
chippus in Philem. 2, apparently a member of the 
former's household, seeing that the letter is on a 
family matter, and that the church that is in her 
house is mentioned next to these two, and not im- 
probably his wife (Chrys., Theodoret). Nothing 
more is said or known of her.> H. A. 


b * See, more fully, on Philem. ver. 2, in Schaff’s edi- 
| tion of Lange’s Commentary (N. Y. 1887). H. 
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APPHUS (‘Aroois; (Alex. Satgous, Sin. | The Arabians make especial allusion to the restora. 
Zampous:}) Apphus), surnanie of Jonathan Macca-| tive properties of this fruit; and Celsius (p. 261) 
beeus (1 Mace. ii. 5). quotes Abu'l Fadli in illustration of Cant. ii. 5, 

APPIL FOYRUM (Arxlou odoov. Acts} Comfort me with apples, for I am sick of love." 
xxviii. 15) was a very well known station (as we | “Its scent,” says the Arabic author, «cheers my 
learn from Hor. Sat. i. 5, and Cic. ad Adt. ii, 10) | 80ul, renewa my strength, and restores my breath. 
on the Appian Way, the great road which led from Phylarchus hs tator. lib. yb); Rabbi Salomon (in 
Rome to the neighborhood of the Bay of Naples. | Cant. ii. 3), Pliny (7, N. xv. 11), who uses the 
St. Paul, having landed at Puteoli (ver. 13) on his words odoris prestantisgunt, bear similar testimony 
arrival from Malta, proceeded under the charye of | t© the delicious fragrance of the quince. It is well 


the centurion along the Appian Way towards Rome, known that among the ancients the quince was sa- 
and found at Appii Forum a group of Christians, cred to the goddess of love; whence statues of Venus 


who had gone to meet. him. ‘The position of this sometimes represent her with the fruit of this tree 
place is fixed by the ancient Itineraries at 43° miles | in her hand, the AUC being the ill-fated «apple 
from Rome (/tin. Ant. p. 107; /tin. Hier. p. 611). | f discord” which Paris appropriately enough pre- 
The Jerusalem Itinerary calls it a mutatio. Horace | 5ented to that deity.? 
describes it as full of taverns and beatmen. This| Other writers, amongst whom may be mentioned 
arose frum the circumstance that it was at the| lr: Royle, demur to the opinion that the quince is 
northern end of a canal which ran parallel with the | the fruit here intended, and_ believe that the citron 
road, through a considerable part of the Pomptine (Citrus medica) has a far better claim to be the 
Marshes. ‘There is no ditticulty in identifying the | “ypuech of Scripture. The citron belungs to the 
site with some ruins near Treponti; and in fact | Ome family of plants (Aurantiacee), the fruit of 
the 43d milestone is preserved there. ‘The name! Which tree, together with the lemon (C, lémonium ) 
is probably due to Appius Claudius, who first con- | 8nd the lime (C. Limettc), is distinguished from the 
structed this part of the road; and from a passage | range by its oblong form and a protuberance at 
in Suetonius, it would appear that it was connected | the apex. The citrun, as its name imports, is a na- 
in some way with his family, even in the time of | tive of Media (Fheophrast. Plint. Hist. iv. 4, § 2); 
St. Paul. (Turee Tavenns. } J.S.H. [and according to Josephus (Ant. xiii. 13, § 5), 
eae” branches of the citron-tree were ordered hy law to 
APPLE-TREE, APPLE (T3EM," tap- be carried by those persons who attended the Feast 
piach: pidrov; pndéa, Sym. in Cant. viii. 5:]of Tabernacles, and to this day the Jews offer cit- 
malum, nuilus). Mention of the apple-tree occurs | rons at this feast: they must be “without Llemish, 
in the A. V., in the following passages. Cant. ii. | and the stalk must still adhere to them” (Script. 
3: “ As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, | //erb. p. 109). The boughs of goodly trees’ 
so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down un-| (Lev. xxiii. 40) are by several of the Jewish rabbis 
der his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was | understood to be those of this tree (Celsius, Hierdd. 
sweet to my taste.”” Cant. viii. 5: “TL raised thee |j. 251); and the citron-tree is occasionally repre 
up under the apple-tree: there thy mother brought! sented on old Samaritan coins.“ The rich color, 
thee forth." Joel i. 12, where the apple-tree is | fravrant odor, and handsome appearance of the tree, 
named with the vine, the fig, the pomegranate, and | whether in flower or in fruit, are,” Dr. Rovle asserts, 
the palm-trees, as withering under the desolating | « particularly suited to the passages of Scripture 
effects of the locust, palmer-worm, &. The fruit | mentioned above.” Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, 
of this tree is alluded to in Prov. xxv. 11: “A word | p. 545), on the other hand, is in favor of the trans- 
fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of sil-j lation of the A. V., and has little doubt that apples 
ver.” In Cant. ii. 5: “Cointort me with apples, | is the correct rendering of the Hebrew word. He 
for Tam sick of love; "* vii. 8, “The smell of thy | says, The whole area (about Askelon) is especially 
nose [shall be] like apples.” celebrated for its apples, which are the larrest and 
It is a difficult matter to say with any degree of | best I have ever seen in this country. When I was 
certainty what is the specific tree denoted by the) here in June, quite a caravan started for Jerusalem 
Hebrew word tuppuach. The LXX. and Vulg. loaded with them, and they would not have dis- 
afford no clue, as the terms yjAov, malum, have aj graced even an American orchard. . . . The Arabic 
wide signification, being used by the Greeks and! word for apple is almost the same as the Hebrew, 
Romans to represent almost any kind of tree-fruit;|and it is as perfectly definite, to say the least, as 
at any rate, the use of the word is certainly gen-| our Enylish word — as much as the word for grape, 
eric ; — but Celsius (//ierob. i. 255) asserts that the | and just as well understood; and so is that for cit- 
quince-tree (Pyrus cylonia) was very often called | ron: but this is a comparatively rare fruit. Citrons 
by the Greck and Roman writers melus, as beiny, | are also very large, weighing several pounds each, 
from the esteem in which it was held (“ primaria| and are so hard and indigestible, that they cannot 
malurum species "’) the mealua, or pjdov Kat’ efo- | be used except when made into preserves. ‘The tree 
xhv. Some therefore, with Celsius, have endeav-, ig small, slender, and must be propped up, or the 
ored to show that the éazyniach denotes the quince; fruit will bend it down to the ground. Nobody 
and certainly this opinion has some plausible argu- ever thinks of sitting under its shadow, for it is too 
ments in its favor. ‘The frayrance of the quince’ small and stragyling to make a shade. I cannot 
was held in high esteem by the ancients; and the} believe, therefore, that it is spoken of in the Canti- 
fruit « was placed on the heads of those images in’ cles. It can scarcely be called a free at all, much 
the sleeping apartments which were reckoned among | Jess would it be singled out as among the choice 
the household gods’? (Rosenmiller, Botany of Bible, trees of the wood. As to the smell and color, all 
Bib. Cab. p. 314; Voss, On Virgil. Eelog. ii. 51). | the demands of the Biblical allusions are fully met 











@ PRSE), a v. MISS, spirarit, in allusion to the | (Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. p. 180; Theocr. Id. tii. 10, 
fume of the fruit. _ : Virg. Ecl. iii. 64) was a token of love. 
per eof the t. i v. 88, &e.; Virg. Ecl. iii. 64) a token of love. Fos 


.H the act exp i by the term pmAofoaeiy | BUMEroUs testimonies see Celsius, Hierod. 1. 206. 





APPLE-TREE 


by these apples of Askelon; and no doubt, in an- 
rient times and in royal gardens, their cultivation 
was far superior to what it is now, and the fruit 
larzer and more fragrant. Let tappuach therefore 
stand for apple, a3 our translation has it.”’ 

Neither the quince nor the citron nor the apple, 
however, appears fully to answer to all the script- 
ural allusions. The tappiach must denote sone 
tree which is sweet to the taste, and which pos- 
sesses some fragrant and restorative pruperties, in 
order to meet all the demands of the Hiblical allu- 
sions. Both the quince and the citron may satisfy 
the last-named requirement; but it can hardly be 
said that either of these fruits are sweet to the taste. 
Dr. Thomson, in the passave quoted above, says 
that the citron is “ too stragyvling to make a shade; ”’ 
but in Cant. ii. 3 the tappuiach appears to be asso- 
ciated with other trees of the wood, and it would 
do no violence to the passave to suppose that this 
tree was selected from amongst the rest under 
which to recline, not on account of any extensive 
shade it afforded, but for the fragrance of its fruit. 
The expression “under the shade’’ by no means 
necessarily implies any thing more than “ under its 
branches.”’ But Dr. ‘Thomson's trees were no doubt 
small specimens. The citrun-tree is very variable 
as reyards ita size. Dr. Kitto (Pict. Bd. on Cant. 
li. 3) says that it ‘ grows to a fine large size, and 
aitords a pleasant shade; '’ and Risso, in his //istotre 
Naturelle des Oranges, speaks of the citron-tree as 
having a mavnificent aspect. 

The passage in Cant. ii. 8 seems to demand that 
the fruit of the éippdach in its unprepared state 
was sweet to the taste, whereas the rind only of the 
citron is used as a sweetmeat, and the pulp, though 
it is less acid than the lemon, is certainly far from 
sweet. ‘Lhe same objection would apply to the fruit 
of the quince, which is also far from being sweet 
to the taste in its uncooked state. ‘The orange 
would answer all the demands of the Scriptural 
passages, and orange-trees are found in Palestine; 
but there doves not appear sutticient evidence to 
show that this tree was known in the earlier times 
to the inhabitants of Palestine, the tree having been 
in all probability introduced at a later period. As 
to the apple-tree being the tappunch, most travel- 
lers assert that this fruit is generally of a very in- 
ferior quality, and Dr. Thomson does not say that 
he tasted the apples of Askelon.¢ Moreover the 
apple would hardly merit the character for excellent 
fragrance which the tippiach is said to have pos- 
sessed. ‘The question of identification, therefore, 
must still be left an open one. The citron appears 
to have the best claim to represent the tappuach, 
but there is no conclusive evidence to establish the 
opinion. As to the APPLES OF SODOM, see VINE 
wF SopoM. 

The expression “apple of the eye’ occurs in 


a Since the above was written Dr. Hooker has re- 
turned from a tour in Palestine, and remarks in a letter 
to the autbor of this article— ‘I procured a great 
many plants, but very little information of service to 
you, though I made every inquiry about the subject 
of your notes. You would hardly believe the diffi- 
eulty in getting reliable information about the simplest 
dubjects ; ¢. g. three, to all appearance unexceptionable 
Euglish resident authorities, including a consul and a 
medical gentleman, agsured me that the finest apples 
m Svria grew at Joppa and Askelon. The fnet ap- 
peared so improbable that, though one authority had 
saten them, I could not resist prosecuting the inquiry, 
wnd at last found a gentleman who had property there, 


AQUILA 131 


Deut. xxxii. 10; Ps. xvii. 8; Prov. vii. 2; Lam. ib 
18; Zech. ii. 8. The word is the representative 
of an entirely different name from that considered 
above: the Hebrew word being ishon,® © little man" 
—the exact equivalent to the English paul, the 
Latin pupilla, the Greek xépn- It is curious to 
observe how common the image ( pupil of the 
eye'’) is in the lanyuaves of different nations. 
Gesenius ( Thes. p. 86) quotes from the Arabic, the 
Syriac, the Ethiopic, the Coptic, the Persian, in 
all of which tongues an expression similar to the 
English “ pupil of the eve’ is found. It is a pity 
that the same fivure is not preserved in the A. V., 
which invariably uses the expression “apple of the 
eye’’ (in allusion to its shape), instead of giving 
the literal translation from the [lebrew. W. HH. 

* APPREHEND (as used in Phil. iii. 12, 13, 
of the A. V.) meant formerly “ to take in the hand, 
or by the hand,’ (a Latin sense of the word). 
Thus Jeremy Taylor (//oly Living, ii. 6) says: 
“There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at 
least we have two hands to apprehend it.’ Hence 
a more correct rendering now would be: “If that I 
may lay hold (xaraAdBw) on that (i. e. the victor's 
crown, ver. 14) for which also I was laid hold 
upon” (xareAfg@nv). “Brethren, I count not 
myself to have laid hold,’’ &e. ‘The languave is 
evidently figurative, derived from the contests of 
runners in the stadium. See GAMES. H. 


AQUILA (‘AxntaAas: Wolf, Cure, on Acts 
xviii. 2, believes it to have been Grecised from the 
Latin Aquila, not to have any Hebrew origin, and 
to have been adopted as a Latin name, as Paulus 
by Saul), a Jew whom St. Paul found at Corinth 
on his arrival from Athens (Acts xviii. 2). He is 
there described as Movrixds te -yévet, from the 
connection of which description with the ffct that 
we find more than one Pontius Aquila in the Pon- 
tian yens at Rome in the days of the Republic (see 
Cie. ad Fum. x. 33; Suet. Cas. 78; Dect. of Bingr. 
art. AQUILA and Postivus), it has been imagined 
that he may have been a freedman of a Pontius 
Aquila, and that his being a Pontian by birth may 
have been merely an inference from his name. But 
besides that this is a point on which St. Luke could 
hardly be ignorant, Aquila, the translator of the 
O. T. into Greek, was also a native of Pontus. At 
the time when St. Paul met with Aquila at Corinth, 
he had fled, with his wife Priscilla, from Rome, in 
consequence of an order of Claudius commanding 
all Jews to leave Rome (Suet. Claud. 25 —  Judwos 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma ex- 
pulit: ? see CLaupIus). He became acquainted 
with St. Paul, and they abode together, and wrought 
at their common trade of making the Cilician tent 
or hair-cloth [Paul]. On the departure of the 
apostle from Corinth, a year and six months after, 
and knew a little of horticulture, who assured me they 
were all Quinces, the apples being abominable.” 

* In like manner Mr. Tristram says (Land of Israel, 
p. 604) that he scarcely ever saw the apple-tree in the 
Holy Land except on a few high situations in Lebanon 
and in the region of Damascus. The question does 
not affect at all the accuracy of Scripture, but the 


meaning of 75S) which the A. V. renders “ apple.” 
Mr. Tristram concludes that it cannot be “the ap- 
ple” that is intended, but is ° the apricot.” H. 

b VWs, homunculus, {ST 770 SS, homan 
culus oculi, ¢. ¢. pupilla, in qua tanquam in specule 
hominis imagunculam covspicimus (Ges. Taes. a. v.). 


132 AR 


Priscilla and Aquila accompanied him to Fphesus 
on his way to Syria. ‘There they remained; and 
when Apollos came to Ephesus, knowing only the 
baptism of John, they took him and taught him 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. At what 
sine they became Christians is uncertain: had 
Aquila heen converted before bis first meeting with 
St. Paul, the word padnrnhs would hardly have 
been omitted (see against this view Neander, //. 
u. Leit. p. 333 f., and for it Herzog, Ancykl. 8. v.). 
At the time of writing 1 Cor., Aquila and his wite 
were still in Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 19); but in Rom. 
xvi. 3 ff, we find them again at Rome, and their 
house a place of assembly for the Christians. They 
are there described as having endangered their lives 
for that of the apostle. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, they 
are saluted as being with Timotheus, probally at 
Ephesus. 
Prisca and not Priscilla is used. 

Nothing further is known of either of them. 
The Wenel g. Greecrum gives only a vague tradi- 
tion that they were beheaded; and the .I/artyrol. 
Ria. celebrates both on July 8. H. A. 

* We must advert here to the question whether 
Luke mentions the Nazarite vow (Acts xviii. 18) 
of Aquila or the apostle Paul. ‘Ghe passage, gram- 
matically viewed, no doubt should be understood 
of Aquila; and so much the more, it is urged, be- 
cause Luke places Priscilla's name before Aquila’ 8 
as if for the very purpose of showing that reipau- 
evos belonyzs to "AxvaAas, and not [lavAvs. So 
Girotius, Kuinoel, Wieseler, Meyer, and others. 
On the contrary, Neander, Olshausen, Hlemsen, De 
Wette, Winer, Wordsworth, Lechler (Lange's 
Libelwerk, p. 261), with others, refer the vow to 
the apostle, and not Aquila. TladAos is the leading 
sulbjectyand the reader connects the remark spon- 
taneously with him. It is only as an act of re- 
flection, on perceiving that "AxvAas stands nearer, 
that the other connection occurs to the mind as a 
possible one. The intervening words (xal oby 
aure ... . AxvAas) may separate Keipawevos 
and [avAos from each other, because the clause is 
go evidently parenthetic, and because é&érAe: has 
a tendency to draw its several subjects towards itself. 
That no stress can be laid upon Luke's naming 
Priscilla before Aquila, is clear from Rom. xvi. 3 
and 2 Tim. iv. 19, where the names follow each 
other in the same manner. Some principle of as- 
sociation, as possibly that of the relative superiority 
of Priscilla, seems to have made it customary to 
epeak of them in that order, Dr. Howson (Life 
and Kpistles of St. Paul, i. 498) maintains that 
Aquila assumed the vow: but in his /ulsean Lect- 
ures (p. 16, note) recedes frum that opinion and 
ascribes the act to Paul. H. 


AR (7) and AR OF MOAB (2879 79," 


Sam. Vers. TO : [Num. xxi. 15] “Hp; (Deut. 
ii. 9, 18, Rom. Alex. "Apotip, Vat. =neip; 29, 
Rom. Vat. "Aponp, Alex. Apond, Comp.”Ap:] Ar), 
one of the chief pl aces of Moab ({s. xv. 1; Num. 

i. 28). From the Onomasticon (Monb), and 














@ According to Gesenius (Jesaia, p. 515), an old, 


probably Moahite, form of the word “WY a ‘ city.” 
6 Sainaritan Codex and Version, “as far as Moab,’’ 


reading “VS for “VY; and so also LXX. éws M. 


¢ We have Jerome's testimony that Areopolis was 
believed to be quasi “Apeos woArs, “ the city of Ares” 
Mars). This is a good instance of the tendency which 


ARAB 


from Jeroine’s Com. on Is. xv. 1, it appears that in 
that day the place was known as <Arevpolis¢ and 
Rabbath-Moab, “1d est, grandis Moab” (Reland, 
p- 577: Rob. ii. 166, note).¢ The site is still 
called Rubba ; it lies about half-way between Aerck 
and the Wa ady Muyeb, 10 or 11 miles from each, 
the Roman road passing through it. The remains 
are not so important as might be imagined (Irby, 
p- 140; Burckh. p. 877; De Saulcy, ii. 44-46, and 
map 8). 

In the hooks of Moses Ar appears to be used as a 
representative name for the whole nation of Moab; 
see Deut. ii. 9, 18, 29; and also Num. xxi. 15, 
where it is coupled with a word rarely if ever used 


in the same manner, mal, “the dicelling of Ar.’ 
In Num. xxii. 36 the almost identical words “YY 


In both these latter places the form | + 


‘= are rendered “a city of Moab,” following the 
Sam. Vers., the LXX., and Vulyate. G. 

® Ritter’ 4 view (referred to in the note?) that Ar 
was not the present /tabba, but was situated near 
Aroer on the Arnon, is held also by Hengstenberg 
(Gesch, Bileama, p. 234 ff), Keil ee 
iii, 146), and Kurtz (Gesch. des A. Bunies, ii. 
448). Among the reasons on which they rely for 
this opinion, are that Ar formed the northern 
boundary of Moab (Num. xxii. 36, comp. xxi. 15), 
whereas abba is 3 or.4 hours further south in the 
interior of Moab, and that Ar was in the Wady of 
the Arnon (Deut. ii. 36: Josh. xiii. 9) whereas 
Rabba is not in that valley, but 10 miles or more 
distant from it. Burckhardt (Serva, ii. 636) found 
‘a fine green pasture-land in which is a hill with 
important ruins,’ near the confluence of Wady 
Lrjum and Wady Majib (the Arnon) which may 
well be supposed to be the site of the ancient Ar. 
It is true, the name Areopolis, which was the Greek 
name of Ar, was applied also to Rabba; but there 
is no proof that this was done till after the destruc- 
tion of Ar by an earthquake in the 4th century 
(Jer. ad Jes. xy. 1), and hence the name may have 
designated different places at different times. It is 
possible, as Ritter argues, that after the overthrow 
of Ar, the capital of the region, the name was 
transferred to dtebba, which was the next in rank 
and became then the seat of the episcopate, which 
had previously been at Ar. Dr. Robinson identities 
Ar with Radda, but without specially noticing the 
objections to that view. The argument against 
that identification, and for supposing Ar to have 
been on the Aron, is well stated in Zeller's #rdl. 
Wortb. p. 95. Raumer held at first a different 
opinion, but changed it in view of Hengstenberz’s 
arguments (Palastina, p. 271, 4te Aufl.). Diet- 
rich also agrees with Kitter, and distinguishes Ar 
from the present Audda in Moab (//ebr. u. Chald, 
Handw, p. 680). H. 


A’RA (STS [perh. lion = “S] : "Apd: Ara). 
One of the sons of Jether, the head of a family of 
Asherites (1 Chr. vii. 38). W. A. W. 

A’RAB (278 [ambush]: Aipéu; (Comp. 
is noticed by Trench (English Past and Present, pp. 
218, 220) as existing in language, to tamper with the 
derivations of words. He gives another example of it - 
in * Hierosolyma,” quasi iepos, “ holy.” 

d Ritter (Syrien, p. 1212. 18) tries bard to make 
out that Areopolis and Ar-Moab were not identical, 
and that the latter was the “city in the midst of the 
wady ’' (AROER]; but he fails to establish his point. 


ARABAH 


Ald.] Alex. Epe®: Arcd), a city of Judah in the 
nwuntainous district, probably in the neighborhood 
of Hebron. It is mentioned only in Josh. xv. 52, 
and bas not yet been identified. [ARBITE.] 


AR’ABAH (FIDITW: “ApaBa; [Ba:OdpaBa 
in Josh. xviii. 18; see also note a:] caumpestria, 
plinetice), Josh. xviii. 18. Although this word 
appears in the Auth. Vers. in its original shape 
only in the verse above quoted, yet in the Hebrew 
text it is of frequent occurrence. 

1. If the derivation of Gesenius (7hes. p. 1066) 
is to be accepted, the fundamental meaning of the 
term is “burnt up” or ‘“waste,”’ and thence 
sterile," and in accordance with this idea it is 
employed in various poetical parts of Scripture to 
designate generally a barren, uninhabitable district, 
— “a desolation, a drv land, and a desert, a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of 
moan pass thereby ’’ (Jer. li. 43: see a striking re- 
mark in Martineau, p. 395; and amongst other 
passages, Job xxiv. 5, xxxix. 6; Is. xxxili. , xxxv. 
1). 

2. But within this general signification it is plain, 
from even a casual examination of the topographical 
records in the earlier books of the Hible, that the 
word has also a more special and local force. In 
these cases it is found with the definite article 


(T32IPTT, ha-Arabah). “the Arabah,"’ and is also 
so mentioned as clearly to refer to some spot or dis- 
trict familiar to the then inhabitants of lalestine. 
This district — although nowhere expressly so de- 
fined in the Bible, and although the peculiar force 
of the word “ Arabah " appears to have been dis- 
regarded by even the earliest commentaters and 
interpreters of the Sacred Books ¢— has within our 
‘own times been identified with the deep-sunken 
valley or trench which forms the most striking 
among the many striking natural features of Pal- 
sstine, and which extends with great unitormity of 
formation from the slopes of Hermon to the Elan- 
itic G:ulf of the Red Sea; the most. remarkable de- 
pression known to exist on the surface of the clobe 
(Humboldt, Cosmos, i. 150, ed. Bohn; see also 301). 
Through the northern portion of this extraordinary 
fissure the Jordan rushes through the lakes of 
Huleh and Gennesareth down its tortuous course to 
the deep chasm of the Dead Sea. This portion, 





@ The early commentators and translators seem to 
have overlooked or neglected the fact, that the Jordan 
valley and ita continuation south of the Dead Sea had 
a special name attached to them, and to them only. 
By Josephus the Jordan vaiiecy is always calicd the 
ucya wedioy; but he applies the same name to the plain 
of Esdraelon. Jerome, in the Onomasticon, stutes 
‘he name by which it was then known was Andon, 
avaAwy (ft. e. channel); but he preserves no such distine- 
tion in the Vulgate, and renders Arabah by planities, 
solitudlo, campestria, desertum, by one or all of which 
he tranalates indiscriminately Mishor, Bekaa, Midbar, 
Shefela, Jeshimon, equally unmindful of the special 
force attaching to several of these words. Even the 
accurate Aquila has failed in this, and uses his favorite 
# Onadn indiscriminately. The Talmud, if we may 
truat the single reference given by Reland (p. 3:5), 
mentions the Jordan valley under the name Bekaah, 
s word at that time of no special finport. The Samar- 
Itan Version and the Targums apparently confound all 
words for valley, plain, or low country, under the one 
erm Mishor, which was originally confined strictly to 
the high smooth downs east of Jordan on the upper 
fevel (Misnor]. 
In the LXX. we frequently find the words ’Apafd 


ARABAH 133 
about 150 miles in length, is known amongst the 


Oe 
Arabs by the name of el-Ghor ( re 1), an ap- 


pellation which it has borne certainly since the days 
of Abulfeda.o ‘The southern boundary of the Ghor 
has been fixed by Robinson to be the wall of cliffs 
which crosses the valley about 10 miles south of the 
Dead Sea. Down to the foot of these cliffs the 
Ghor extends; from their summits, southward to 
the Gulf of Akabah, the valley changes its name, 
or, it would be more accurate to say, retains its old 


‘name of Wady el-Arabah (Sopa ol, ). 


Looking to the indications of the Sacred Text 
there can be no doubt that in the times of the con- 
quest and the monarchy the name “ Arabah’’ was 
applied to the valley in the entire length of both ita 
southern and northern portions. Thus in Deut. i. 
1, probably, and in Deut. ii. 8, certainly (A. V. 

| plain’? in both cases), the allusion is to the south- 
ern portion, while the other passayes in which the 
name occurs, point with certainty — now that the 
identification has been suggested — to the northern 
portion. In Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. iii. 16, xi. 
12, xii. 3; and 2 K. xiv. 25, both the Dead Sea and 
the Sea of Cinneroth (Gennesareth) are named in 
close connection with the Arabah. The allusions 
in Deut. xi. 30; Josh. viii. 14, xii. 1, xviii. 18; 2 
Sam. ii. 29, iv. 7; 2 K. xxv. 4; Jer. xxxix. 4, Li. 
7, become at once intelligible when the meaning of 
the Arabah is known, however puzzling they may 
‘have been to former commentators.c In Josh. xi. 
| 16 and xii. 8 the Arabah takes its place with “the 
mountain,” “the lowland’ plains of Philistia and 
Exdraelon, “ the south" and «the plain” of Cocle- 
Syria, as one of the great natural divisions of the 
, conquered country. 

3. But further the word is found in the plural 


and without the article (V{A7Y, Arboth), always 
in connection with either Jericho or Moab, and 
i therefure doubtless denoting the portion of the Ara- 
;bah near Jericho; in the former case on the west, 
and in the latter on the east side of the Jordan; 
the Arboth-Moab being always distinguished from 
the Sede-Moab — the hare and burnt-up soil of the 
sunken valley, from the cultivated pasture or corn- 
fields of the downs on the upper level — with all 














and "Apafwd: but it is difficult to say whether this 
has been done intelligently, or whether it is an in- 
stance of the favorite habit of these translators of 
transferring a Hebrew word literally into Greek when 
they were unable to comprehend its force. (See some 
curious examples of this — to take oue book only — in 
2K. ii. 14, adgw ; iii. 4, rwx7d; iv. BY, api; v. 19 
(comp. Gen. xxxv. 16), SeBpada; vi. 8, eAuwwi; ix. 13, 
yapen, &c. &c.) In the latter case it is evidence of 
an equal ignorance to that which has rendered the 
word by dvopuaid. xad’ eomepay, and ’Apafia. 

6 By Abulfeda and Ibn Haukal the word ¢!- Ghor is 
used to denote the valley from the Lake of (tennesareth 
to the Dead Sea (Ritter, Sinai, pp. 105%, 1060). Thus 
each word was originally applied to the whole extent, 
and each has been since restricted to a portion only 
(see Stanley, App. p. 487). The word GaAor is inter- 
preted by Freytag to mean “locus depressior inter 
moutes.” 

¢ See the mistakes of Michaclis, Marius, and others, 
who identified the Arabah with the Bekaa (7. ¢. the 
plain of Ca@le-Svria, the modern e/-Bikia), or with 
the Mishor, the level down c iantry on the east of 
Jordan (Keil, pp. 2%, 228). 
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the precision which would naturally follow from the 
essential difference of the two spots. (See Num. 
xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, 63, xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48, 49, 50, 
xxxy. 1, xxxvi. 13; Deut. xxxiv. 1, 8; Josh. iv. 
13, v. 10, xiii. 32; 2 Sam. xv. 28, xvii. 16; 2 K. 
xxv. 5; Jer. xxxix. 5, lii. 8.) 

The word Arabah does not appear in the Bible 
until the book of Numbers. In the allusions to the 
valley of the Jordan in Gen. xiii. 10, &e. the curious 
term Cicear is employed. This word and the other 
words used in reference to the Jordan valley, as 
well as the peculiarities and topography of that 
region — in fact of the whole of the Ghor— will 
be more appropriately considered under the word 
JORDAN. At present our attention may be con- 
fined to the southern divjsion, to that portion of 
this singular valley which has from the most remote 
date borne, as it still continues to bear, the name 
of “ Arabah.”’ 

A deep interest will always attach to this re- 
markable district, from the fact that it must have 
been the scene of a large portion of the war.derings 
of the children of Isracl after their repulse from the 
south of the Promised Land. Wherever Kadesh 
and Hormah may hereafter be found to lie, we 
know with certainty, even in our present state of 
ignorance, that they must have been at the north 
of the Arabah; and therefore “the way of the Red 
Sea,’’ by which they journeyed “from Mount Hor 
to compass the land of Edom,” after the refusal of 
the king of Edom to allow them a passage through 
his country, must have been southwards, down the 
Arabah towards the head of the Gulf, till, as is 
nearly certain, they turned up one of the wadies on 
the left, and so made their way by the back of the 
mountain of Seir to the land of Moab on the east 
of the Dead Sea. 

More accurate information will no doubt be ob- 
tained before long of the whole of this interesting 
country, but in the mean time as short a summary 
as possible is due of what can be collected from 
the reports of the principal travellers who have 
visited it. 

The direction of the Ghor is nearly due north 
and south. The Arabah, however, slightly changes 
ita direction to about N. N. E. by S. S. W. (Rob. 
i. 162, 3). But it preserves the straightness of its 
course, and the general character of the region is 
not dissimilar from that of the (thor (Ritter, Sin, 
p. 1132; Irby, p. 134) except that the soil is more 
sandy, and that from the absence of the central 
river and the absolutely desert character of the 
highland on its western side (owing to which the 
wadies bring down no fertilizing streains in sum- 
mer, and nothing but raging torrents in winter), 
there are very few of those lines and « circles" of 
serdure which form so great a relief to the torrid 

limate of the Ghor. ¢ 

The whole length of the Arabah proper, from the 
cliffs south of the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf 
of Akabsh, appears to be rather more than 100 
miles (Kiepert’s Map, Rob. i.). In breadth it va- 
ries. North of Petra, that is, about 70 miles from 
the Gulf of Akabah, it is at its widest, being per- 
haps from 14.to 16 miles across; but it contracts 
gradually to the south till at the gulf the opening 
to the sea is but 4, or, accorling to some travellers, 
2 miles wide (Rob. i. 162; Martineau, p. 392). 

The mountains which form the walls of this vast 
valley or trench are the legitimate successors of 
those which shut in the Ghor, only in every way 
grander and more desert-like. On tie west are the 
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long horizontal lines of the limestone ranges of the 

ih, “always faithful to their tabular outline and 
ae desolation ” (Stanley, pp. 7, 84; also MS. 
Journal; and see Laborde, p. 262), mounting up 
from the valley by huge steps with level barren 
tracts on the top of each (Rob. ii. 125), and crowned 
by the vast plateau of the ‘ Wilderness of the 
Wanderings.’” This western wall ranges in height 
from 1500 to 1800 feet above the floor of the Ara- 
bah (Rob. i. 162), and through it break in the 
wadies and passes from the desert above — unimpor- 
tant towards the south, but further north larcer and 
of more permanent character. ‘The chief of these 
wadies is the W’. el-Jerafch, which emerges about 
60 miles from Akabah, and leads its waters, when 
any are flowing, into the JW’. el-Jei (Rob. ii. 120, 
125), and through it to the marshy ground under 
the cliffs south of the Dead Sea. 

Two principal passes occur ir. this range. First, 
the very steep and ditticult ascent close to the Aka- 
bah, by which the road of the Mecca pilgrims be- 
tween the Akabah and Suez mounts from the valley 
to the level of the plateau of the Tih. It bears 
apparently no other name than en-Nikb, “the 
Pass”? (Rob. i. 175 The second — es-Sufah — 
has a more direct connection with the Bible history, 
being probably that at which the Israclites were 
repulsed by the Canaanites (Deut. i. 44; Num. xiv. 
43-45). It is on the road from Petra to Hebron, 
above Ain cL Weibeh, and is not like the former, from 
the Arabah to the plateau, but from the plateau 
itself to a higher level 1000 feet above it. See the 
descriptions of Robinson (ii. 178), Lindsay (ii. 46), 
Stanley (p. 85). 

The eastern wall is formed by the granite and 
basaltic (Schubert in Ritter, Stnai, p. 1013) moun- 
tains of Edom, which are in every respect a contrast 
to the range opposite to them. “ At the base are 
low hills of limestone and argillaceous rock like 
promontories jutting into the sea... . in some 
places thickly strewed with blocks of porphyry; 
then the lofty masses of dark porphyry constituting 
the body of the mountain; above these, sandstone 
broken into irregular ridges and grotesque groups 
or cliffs, and further back and higher than all, long 
elevated ridges of limestone without precipices "’ 
(Rob. ii. 123, 154; Laborde, pp. 209, 210, 282; 
Lord Lindsay, i ii. 43), rising to a height of 2000 to 
2300 feet, and in Mount Hor reaching an elevation 
of not less than 5000 feet (Ritter, Sanat, pp. 1139, 
40). Unlike the sterile and desolate ranges of the 
Tih, these mountains are covered with vegetation, 
in many parts extensively cultivated and yielding 
good crops; abounding in “the fatness of the 
cath ” and the “plenty of corn and wine’? which 
were promised to the forefather of the Arab race as 
a compensation for the loss of his birthright (Kob. 
ii. 154; Laborde, pp. 203, 263). In these moun- 
tains there is a plateau of great elevation, from 
which avain rise the mountains —or rather the 
downs (Stanley, p. 87)-—of Sherah. Though this 
district is now deserted, yet the ruins of towns and 
villages with which it abounds show that at one 
time it must have been densely inhabited (Burckh. 
pp. 435, 436). 

‘The numerous wadies which at once drain and 
give access to the interior of these mountains are in 
strong contrast with those on the west, partaking 
of the fertile character of the mountains from which 
they descend. In almost all cases they contain 
streams which, although in the heat of summer 
small and losing themselves in their own beda, or 
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m the sand of the Armbah, “in a few paces “’ after 
they forsake the shadow of their native ravines 
(Laborde, 141), are yet sutticient to keep alive a 
certain amount of vevetation, rushes, tamarisks, 

and even oleanders, lilies, and anemunes, 
while they form the resort of the numervus tribes 
of the children of Esau, who still “dwell (Stanley, 
p- 87, also MS. Journal; Laborde, p. 141; Mart. 
p- 396) in Mount Seir, which is Edom” (Gen. 
xxxvi. 8). The most important of these wadies are 
the Wedy /thia (Jetoum of Laborde), and the 
Woeuly Abu Kushetbeh. The former enters the 


mountains close above the Akabah and leads by the | 


back of the range to Petra, and thence by Shobek | 
and Tuhileh to the country east of the Dead Sea. 
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springs of Ain el- Weibeh, maintained by Robinson 
to be Kadesh (Kob. ii. 175; but see Stanley, pp. 
93, 95). 

Of the substructure of the floor of the Arabah 
very little is known. In his progress southward 
along the Wady elJeib, which is during part of 
its course over 100 feet in depth, Dr. Robinson 
(ii. 119) notes that the sides are “of chalky earth 
or marl,’’ but beyond this there is no inturmation. 

The surface is dreary and desolate in the extreme. 
‘A more frightful desert,” says Dr. Robinson (ii. 
121) “it had hardly been our lot to behold... 
loose yravel and stones everywhere furrowed with 
the beds of torrents . . blocks of porphyry 
brought down by the torrents among which the 





‘Traces of a Roman road exist alung this route (La-| camels picked their way with great difficulty ... 
borde, p. 203; Kob. ii. 161); by it Laborde returned ,a lune shrub of the ghiidah, almost the only trace 
from Petra, and there can be little doubt that it} of vewetation.”” This was at the ascent from the 
was the route by which the Israelites took their | |iiu/y el/etd to the floor of the great valley itself. 
leave of the Arabah when they went to “compass| Further south, near Ain e+ Weideh, it is a rolling 
the land of Edom’? (Num. xxi. 4). The second, | gravelly desert with round naked hills of consid- 
the IW. Aba Kushetseh, is the most direct access erable elevation (ii. 173). At Wady Ghurundel 
irom the Arabah to Petra, and is that up which; it is “an expanse of shifting sands, broken by in- 
Laborde® and Stanley appear to have gone to the; uumerable undulations and low hills’ (Burckh. 
city. Besides these are Weedy Tubal, in which the: p. 442), and “countersected by a hundred water- 


traveller trom the south gains his first glimpse of 
the red sandstone of Kdum, and W. Ghurundel, 
not to be eonfounded with those of the saine name 
north of Petra and west of Sinai.® 

To Dr. Robinson is due the credit of having first 
ascertained the spot which forms at once the south- 
erm limit of the (shor and the northern limit of the 
Arabab. This boundary is the line of chalk cliths ; 
which sweep across the valley at about 6 miles be- 
low the S. W. corner of the Dead Sea. They are 
from 50 to 150 feet in height; the Grhor ends with 
the marshy ground ut their feet, and level with their 
tops the Arabah bevins (Kob. ii. 116, 118, 120). 
Thus the cliffs act as a retaining wall or buttress 
supporting the higher level of the Arabah, and the 
whole forms what in geolovical language might be 
called a * fault"? in the tloor of the yreat valley. 

Through this wall breaks in the embouchure of 
the great main drain of the Arabah —the Wady 
elJei6 — in itself a very large and deep water-course 
which collects and transmits to their outlet at this 
point the torrents which the numerous waddies from 
both sides of the Arabah pour along it in the win- 
ter season (tub. ii. 118, 120, 125). The furthest 
point south to which this drainage is known to 
-each is the Wady Ghurundel (Rob. ii. 125), which 
vebouches from the eastern mountains about 40 
“niles from the Akabah and 60 from the clitts just 
spoken of. The Wady el./etd also forms the most 
uirect road for penetrating into the valley from the 
north. On its west bank, and crossed by the road 
fom Wady Musa (Petra) to Hebron, are the 


@ Hardly recognizable, though doubtless to be re- 
eognized, under the Pahouchere of Laborde (p. 144), or 
‘the Abou Ghshebe of Lindsay. 

6 The various springs occurring both on the east 
end west sides of the Arabah are enumerated by Rob- 
tnson (ili. 184). 

¢ The wind in the Elanitic arm of the Red Sea is 
very violent, constantly blowing down the Arabah 
xrom the North. The navigation of these waters is 
on that account almost proverbially dangerous and 
iifficult. (See the notice of this in the Edin. Rer. 
rol. ciil. p. 248). 

d The bees whose hum so charmed him (p. 1017) 
nust from his description have been in a side wady, 
not in the Arabah itself. 


courses’ (Stanley, p. 87). ‘The southern portion 
has a considerable general slope from east to west 
quite apart from the undulations of the surtace 
(Stanley, p. 85), a slope which extends as far north 
as Petra (Schubert, p. 1097). Nor is the heat less 
terrible than the desolation, and all travellers, almost 
without exception, bear testimony to the ditticulties 
of journeying in a region where the sirucco appears to 
blow almost without intermission (Schub. p. 1016; 
Burckh. p. 444; Mart. p. 394; Rob. ii. 123).¢ 
However, in spite of this heat and desolation, 
there is a certain amount of vegetation, even in 
the open Arabah, in the driest parts of the year. 
Schubert in March found the Arta (Callivonum 
com.), the Anthin variegata, and the Cologuinta 
(Ritter, p. 1014), also tamarisk-bushes (dar/ic) lying 
thick in a torrent-bed 4 (p. 1016); and on Stanley's 
road “the shrubs at times had almost the appear- 
ance of a jungle,’ thouvh it is true that they were 
so thin as to disappear when the “ waste of sand "’ 
was overlooked from an elevation (85, and see Kob. 
i. 163, 175). 
It is not surprising that after the discovery by 
Burckhardt in 1812¢ of the prolongation of the 
Jordan valley in the Arabah, it should have been 
assumed that this had in former timnes formed the 
outlet for the Jordan to the Red Sea.‘ Lately, 
however, the levels of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
have been taken, imperfectly, but still with sufti- 
cient accuracy 9 to disprove the possibility of such 
a theory; and in addition there is the universal 
testimony of the Arabs that at least half of the dis. 


e See Burckhardt, pp. 441, 442. The sagacity of 
Ritter had led him earlier than this to infer its exist- 
ence from the remarks of the ancient Mohammedan 
historians (Rob. ii. 187). 

J This theory appears to have been first announced 
by Col. Leake in the preface to Burckhardt's Travels 
(see p. vi.). It was afterwards espoused and dilated 
on, amongst others, by Lord Lindsay (ii. 23), Dean 
Milman (Hist. of Jews, Allen, p. 241), and Stephens 
(lacidents of Trav. ij. 41). 

9 These observations will be stated in detail in the 
account of the Jordan. Those of Lynch seem on the 
whole the most reliable: they give as the levels of 
the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sen below the Medi- 
terranean respectively 652 and 1316.7 feet. 
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trict drains northward to the Dead Sea —a testi- 
mony fully confirmed by all the recorded observa- 
tions of the conformation of the ground. <A series 
of accurate levels from the Akabah to the Dead Sea, 
up the Arabah, are necessary before the question 
can be set at rest, but in the mean time the fullow- 
ing may be taken as an approximation to the real 
state of the case. 

1. The waters of the Red Sea and of the Medi- 
terranean are very nearly at one level.4 

2. The depression of the surtace of the Sea of 
Galilee is 652 feet, and of the Dead Sea 1316 feet, 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and therefore 
of the Ked Sea. Therefore the waters of the Jor- 
dan can never in historical times have flowed into 
the Gulf of Akabah, even if the formation of the 
ground between the Dead Sea and the Gulf would 
admit of it. But, 

3. All testimony goes to show that the drainage 
of the northern portion of the Arabah is towards 
the Dead Sea, and theretore that the land rises 
southward trom the latter. Also that the south 
portion drains to the gulf, and therefore that the 
land rises northward from the gulf to some pvint 
between it and the Dead Sea.b The watershed is 
said by the Arabs to be a long ridge of hills run- 
ning across the valley at 24 days, or sav 40 miles, 
from the Akabah (Stanley, p. 85), and it is probable 
that this is not far wrong. By M. de Bertou it is 
fixed as opposite the entrance to the Wucy Talh, 
apparently the same spot. i. 

ARABATTI’NE (4 ’AxpaBarriyn: [Alex. 
Sin.! AxpaBatrnyy:] Acrabattane), in Idumea (1 
Mace. v. 3). [AKIXABBIM; and see the note to 
that article. } G. 

ARABIA (’Apaf§ia, Gal. i. 17, iv. 25), a coun- 
try known in the O. T. under two designations: — 


1. DT) YON, the east country (Gen. xxv. 6); or 
perhaps O'F;) (Gen. x. 30; Num. xxiii. 7; Is. ii. 
6); and DY? 32 YON (Gen. xxix. 1); gent. n. 


OT), %33, sons of the Faust (Judg. vi. 3 ff; 
1K. iv. 30; Job i. 3; Is. xi. 14; Jer. xlix. 28; 
Fz. xxv. 4). (Translated by the LXX. and in 
Vulg., and sometimes transcribed (Kedéu) by the 
former.) From these passages it appears that 
OT? YOS and £57? %33 indicate, primarily, 
the country east of Palestine, and the tribes de- 
scended from Ishmael and from Keturah; and that 
this vriginal sivnitication may have become gradu- 
ally extended to Arabia and its inhabitants gener- 
ally, though without any strict limitation. ‘The 
third and fourth passages above referred to, as Ge- 
senius remarks (Jar. ed. Treelles, in roc.), relate 
to Mesopotamia and Babylonia (comp. 4 avatoAh. 
Matt. ii. 1 ff). Winer considers Kedem, &c., 
to signify Arabia and the Arabians generally (Real 
wirlerbuch, in voc.); buta comparison of the pas- 
sages on which his opinion is founded has led us 
to consider it doubtful. [BENE-KEDEM.] 2. 


ANY (2 Chr. ix. 14) and 27Ty (Is. xxi. 13; Jer. 





@ Se the Report of Mr. Robert Stephenson, and of 
M. Bourdalouc, quoted in Allen’s Dead Sea, 
b Schubert's barometrical observations are not very 


Intelllwible, but they at least show this: at the end | 


of the 2d day his halting-place was 495 ft. above the 
water of the Gulf; 3d div, 1017 ft: 4th day, 2180 
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xxv. 24; Ez. xxvii. 21); gent. n. “A TY (Is. xiif 
20; Jer. iii. 2); and ‘272 (Neb. ii. 19); pl 


C°DY (2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxii. 1), and ES SATY 
(2 Chr. xvii. 11, xxvi. 7). (LXX. "ApaBia, &e.: 
Vulg. Arabia, &c.) These seem to have the same 
geoyraphical reference as the former names to the 
country and tribes east of tue Jordan, and chietly 
north of the Arabian peninsula. In the N. T. 
"ApaBia cannot be held to have a more extended 
signification than the Hebrew equivalents in the 


O. T.¢ DVY (Ex. xii. 38; Neb. xiii. 3) and 


37) (1 K. x. 15; Jer. xxv. 20, L 37; Ez. xxx. 
5), rendered in the A. V. “a mixed multitude” 


(Ex. xii. 38, here followed by 37), “the mixed 
multitude,” kings of “ Arabia’ (so in Vulg., aud 
in Heb. in corresponding passage in 2 Chr. ix. 14), 
and (in the last two instances) “the mingled peo- 
ple,” have been thought to signify the Arahe. 
The people thus named dwelt in the deserts of 


Petra. By the Arabs the country is called Oy 


7 #6 


yatf (Bikid ElArab), «the country of the 


a a e 
Arabs,” and ya j 52> (Jezeeret Fl-’ Arab), 
“the peninsula of the Arabs,” and the people 


Oe 


ao) (Arab); “ Bedawee"’ in modern Arabic, 


-of 
and Aarib (of ef) in the old Language, being 


applied to people of the desert, as distinguished 
from townspeuple. They give uo satistactory deri- 
vation of the name 'Arab, that from Yaarub being 
puerile. The Hebrew designation, ‘Ereb, has been 
thought to be from 'Arabah, “a desert,” &e., which, 
with the article, is the name of an extensive district 
in Arabia Petra. 

Geographical Dirisiuns. — Arabia was divided, 
by the Greeks, into Arabia Felic (4 edtBaluor 
*ApaBia), Arabian Deserta (7 Epnmos *ApaBia), 
(Strab. xvi. p. 767; Plin. vi. 28. § 32; Diod. Sic. ii. 
48 th), and Arabia Petrea (7 weTpala *ApaBla, 
Pt. v. 17, § 1). The first two divisions were those 
of the earlier writers; the third being introduced by 
Ptolemy. According to this geographer’s arrange- 
ment, they included, within doubtful limits, 1, the 
whole peninsula; 2, the Arabian desert north of 
the former; and, 3, the desert of Petra, and the 
peninsula of Sinai. It will be more convenient. in 
this article to divide the country, agreeably to the 
natural divisions and the native nomenclature, into 
Arabia Proper, or Jezeeret El-' Arab, containing 
the whole peninsula as far as the limits of the north- 
em deserts; Northern Arabia, or FEl-RBidiyeh, 
hounded by the peninsula, the Euphrates, Syria, 
and the desert of Petra, constituting properly Ara- 
bia Deserta, or the great desert of Arabia; and 
Western Arabia, the desert of Petra and the pen- 
insula of Sinai, or the country that has been called 
Arabia Petra, bounded by Egypt, Palestine, 
Northern Arabia, and the Red Sea. 


the Arabsah) was Y7 ft. below the water of the Gulf 
(Schubert ; Ritter, Simaz, p. 1097). 
¢ * See in Pauw reapecting his journey to Arabia 


f. Then, after leaving Petra, his halting-place (? in| Gal. i. 17). H. 
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Arabia Proper, or the Arabian peninsula, con- 
usta of hizh table-land, declining towards the 
north; its must elevated portions being the chain 
of mountains running nearly parallel to the Ked 
Sea, and the territory east of the southern part of 
this chain. The hizh land is encircled from the 
*Akabah to the bead of the Persian Gulf by a belt 
of low littoral country; on the west and southwest 
the mountains fall abruptly to this low region; on 
the opposite side of the peninsula the fall is gener- 
ally gradual. So far as the interior has been ex- 
plored, it consists of mountainous and desert tracts, 
relieved by larze districts under cultivation, well- 
peopled, watered by wells and streams, and enjoy- 
iag periodical rains. ‘The water-shed, as the con- 


formation of the country indicates, stretches from | 
the hich land of the Yemen to the Persian Gulf. 


From this descend the torrents that irrigate the 
western provinces, while several considerable streams 
— there are no navizable rivers — reach the sea in 
the opposite direction: two of these traverse ’Om:in ; 
and another, the principal river of the peninsula, 
enters the Persian Gulf un the coast of Fl-Bahreyn, 
and is known to traverse the inland province called 
Yemameh. The cevlovical formation is in part vol- 


canic; and the mountains are basalt, schist, granite, | 


as well as limestone, &c.; the volcanic action being 
especially observable about El-Medeeneh on the 
northwest, and in the districts bordering the In- 
dian Ocean. The most fertile tracts are those on 
the southwest and south. The modern Yemen is 
especially productive, and at the same time, from 
its mountainous character, picturesque. The set- 


tled rezions of the interior also appear to be more | 


fertile than is generally believed to be the case; 
and the deserts afford pasturage after the rains. 


The principal products of the soil are date-palms, 


tamarind-trees, vines, fig-trees, tamarisks, acacias. 
the banana, &c., and a great variety of thorny 
shrubs, — which. with others, afford pasture for the 
camels, — the chief kinds of pulse and cereals (ex- 


cept oats), cotlce, spices, drugs, gums and resins, | 
Among the metallic and mineral | 


cotton and suvar. 
products are lead, iron, silver (in small quantities), 
sulphur, the emerald, onyx, &c. The products 
mentioned in the Bible as coming from Arabia will 
be found described under their respective heads. 
They seem to refer, in many instances, to mer- 
chandise of Ethiopia and India, carried to Palestine 
by Arab and other traders. Gold, however, was 
perhaps found in small quantities in the beds of 
torrents (comp. Diod. Sic. ii. 93, iii. 45, 47); and 
the spices, incense, and precious stones, brought 
from Arabia (1 K. x. 2, 10, 15; 2 Chr. ix. 1, 9, 
14; Is. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20; Ez. xxvii. 22), probably 
were the products of the southern provinces, still 
celebrated for spices, frankincense, ambergris, &., 
as well as for the onyx and other precious stones. 
Among the more remarkable of the wild animals 
of Arabia, besides the usual domestic kinds, and of 
course the camel and the horse, for both of which 
it is famous, are the wild ass, the musk-deer, wild 
goat, wild sheep, several varieties of the antelope, 
the hare, monkeys (in the south, and especially in 
the Yemen); the bear, leopard, wolf, jackal, hvena, 


fox; the eagle, vulture, several kinds of hawk, the | 


pheasant, red-legged partridge (in the peninsula of 
Sinai), sand-grouse (throughout the country), the 
ytrich (abundantly in Central Arabia, where it is 
hunted by Arab tribes); the tortoise, serpents, lo- 
susts, &c. Lions were formerly numerous, as the 
wames of plices testify. The sperm-waale is found 
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‘off the coasts bordering the Indian Ocean. Greek 
and Roman writers (Herod., Agatharch. ap. Muller. 
Strab., Diod. Sic., Q. Curt., Dion. Perieg., Heliod. 
JEthwp., and Plin.) mention most of the Biblical 
{and modern products, and the animals, above enu- 
| merated, with some others. (See the Dictwnury 
of Geography.) 

Arabia roper may be subdivided into five prin- 
cipal provinces: the Yemen; the districts of Hadra- 
miiwt, Mahreh, and ’Om:n, on the Indian Ocean 
and the entrance of the Persian Gulf; El-Bahreyn, 
towards the head of the Gulf just named; the great 
central country of Nejd and Yemameh; and the 
Hijaz and Tihameh on the Red Sea. The Arabs 
also have five divisions, according to the opinion 
most worthy of credit (Mares, ed. Juynboll, in 
voc. Hijaz; comp. Strabo), Tihiameh, the Hij.z, 
Nejd, El-’Arood (the provinces lying towards the 
jhead of the Persian Gulf, including Yemameh). 
and the Yemen (including *Oman and the inter- 
vening tracts). They have, however, never agreed 
‘either as to the limits or the number of the divis- 
ions. It will be necessary to state in some detail 
the positions of these provinces, in order to the 
right understanding of the identifications of Bib- 
lical with Arab names of places and tribes. 

The Yemen embraced originally the most fertile 
‘districts of Arabia, and the frankincense and spice 
‘country. Its name, signifying “the right hand’ 
(and therefore “ south,” comp. Matt. xii. 42), is sup- 
_ posed to have given rise to the appellation eddaiuwy 
(Felix), which the Greeks applied to a much more 
extensive region. At present, it is bounded by the 
Hijaz on the north, and Hadramiwt on the east, 
with the sea-board of the Ked Sea and the Indian 
'Qcean; but formerly, as Fresnel remarks (comp. 
Sale, Prelim. Disc.), it appears to have extended at 
least so as to include Hadramiwt and Mahreh 
,(Ibn-El-Wardee MS.; Yakoot’s WMushtarak, ed. 
Wiustenfield, and Vardsid, passim). In this wider 
acceptation, it embraced the region of the first set- 
tlementa of the Juktanites. Its modern limits 
include, on the north, the district of Khiiwhin (not, 
[as Niebuhr supposes, two distinct districts), named 
after Khiiwlin (Aqmoos), the Joktanite (Marasid, 
tn roc., and Caussin de Perceval, Assai sur C Hist. 
dea Avithes avant C[slimisme, i. 113); and that of 
Nejr.in, with the city of that name founded by 
Nejran the Joktanite (Caussin, i. 60, and 113 
iff), which is, according to the soundest opinion, 
the Nera of :Elius Gallus (Strab. xvi. 782; see 
Jomard, Etudes geogr. et hist. sur b Arabie, ap- 
pended to Mengin, Hist. de PEyuypte, &c., iii. 
385-6). 

Hladramiiwt, on the coast east of the Yemen, is 
a cultivated tract contiguous to the sandy deserts 
called El-Ahkaf, which are said to be the orivinal 
seats of the tribe of ’A’d (Ibn-El-Wardee, and oth 
ers). It was celebrated for its frankincense, which 
it still exports ([c]-ldreesee, ed. Jaubert, i. 54), and 
| formerly it carried on a considerable trade, its prin- 
cipal port being Zafiri, between Mirbat and Ras 
Sijir, which is now composed of a series of villazes 
(Fresnel, 4¢ Lettre, Journ, Asiat. iiie Série, v. 521). 
To the east of Hadramiwt are the districts of 
Shihr, which exported ambereris (Marcisid, in roc.), 
and Mahreh (so called after a tribe of Kud:‘ab 
(/d. in roc.), and therefore Joktanite), extending 
‘from Seyhoot to Karwan (Fresnel, 4¢ Leétre, 
ip- 510). *’Oman forms the easternmost corner 
‘of the south coast, lying at the entrance of the 
| Persian gulf. It presents the same natural charao- 
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teristics as the preceding districts, being partly) gerated. The Arale find pasture for their flocks 
desert with large fertile tracts. It also contains! and herds after the rains, and in the more depressed 
some considerable lead-mines. | plains; and the desert generally produces prickly 

The higbest province on the Persian Gulf is El-| shrubs, &c., on which the camels feed. The in- 
Bahrevr, between ‘Oman and the bead of the Gulf,' habitants were known to the ancients as oxnyira., 
of which the chief town is Hejer (according to sume, | “ dwellers in tents,’’ or perhaps so called trum their 
the name of the province also) (A umoos, Marusiu,' town ai Sxnvai (Strab. xvi. 747, 167; Diod. Sic. 
tn vocc.) It contains the towns (and districts) of ; ii. 24: Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6; comp. Is. xiii. 20; 
Kateef and EJ-Absa (E]-Idreesee. i. 371; S/arasid, | Jer. xlix. $1: Ezek. xxxviii. 11): and they extended 
in roce.3; Mushtarak, in voc. El-Ahsa), the latter: from Babylonia on the east (comp. Num. xxiii. 7; 
not being a province, as has been erroneously sup-{|2 Chr. xxi. 16; Is. ii. 6, xiil. 20), to the borders 
posed. The inhabitants of EJ-Bahreyn dwelling on) of Egypt on the west (Strab. xvi. 748: Plin. v. 
the coast are principally Ashermen and pearl-divers. | 12; Amm. Mare. xiv. 4, xx1i.15). These tribes, 
‘The district of El-Ahsa abounds in wells, and pos-| principally descended from Ishmael and from Ke- 
senses excellent pastures, which are frequented by|turah, have always led a wandering and pastoral 


tribes of other parts. 

The great central province of Nejd, and that of 
Yemameh, which bounds it on the south, are little 
known from the accounts of travellers. Nejd sig- 
nifies “ high land," and hence ita limits are very 
deubtfully laid down by the Arabs themselves. It 
consists of cultivated table-land, with numerous 
wells, and is celebrated for its pastures; but it is 
intersected by extensive deserts. Yemameh appears 
to be yenerally very similar to Nejd. On the south 
lies the yreat desert called Er-Ruba el-Khalee, unin- 
habitable in the summer, but yielding pasturage in 
the winter after the rains. ‘The camels of the 
tribes inhabiting Nejd are highly esteemed in Ara- 
bia, and the breed of horses is the most famous in 
the world. In this province are said to be remains 
of very ancient structures, similar to those east of 
the Jordan. 

The Hijaz, and Tihameh (or El-Ghér, the “low 
land ‘’), are bounded by Nejd, the Yemen, the Red 
Sea, and the desert of Petra, the northern limit of 
the Hijaz being Fyleh (hl-Makreezee’s Ahetat, in 
voc. Evleh). The Hijaz is the holy land of Ara- 
bia, its chief cities being Mekkeh and FJ-Medeenech; 
and it was also the first seat of the Ishmaelites in 
the peninsula. The northern portion is in general 
sterile and rocky; towards the south it gradually 
nerves into the Yemen, or the district called El- 
*Aseer, which is but little noticed by either east- 
ern or western geovraphers (see Jomnard, p. 245 ff. ). 
The province of Tihumeh extends between the 
mountain-vhain of the Hijaz, and the shore of the 
Red Sea: and is sometimes divided into Tihameh 
of the Hijaz, and Tihameh of the Yemen. It is a 
parched, sandy tract, with little rain, and fewer 
pasturayves and cultivated portions than the moun- 
tiinous country. 


Northern Arabia, or the Arabian Desert 
(X2:oLSt) is divided by the Arabs (who do 


not consider it as strictly belonging to their coun- 
try) into Badiyet Esh-Sham, “ the Desert of Syria,” 
Badiyet El-Jezeereh, “the Desert of Mesopotamia ”’ 
(not. “ —— of Aralia,"” as Winer supposes), and 
Badivet El-‘Irak, “the Desert of EL ‘Irak.’ It is, 
so far as it is known to us, a high, undulating, 
peurched plain, of which the Euphrates forms the 
natural boundary from the Persian Gulf to the 
fronticr of Syria, whence it is bounded by the 
latter country and the desert of Petra on the north- 
west and west, the peninsula of Arabia forming its 
southern limit. It has few oases, the water of the 
wells is generally either brackish or unpotable, and 
it is visited by the sand-wind called Samvom, of 
which however the terrury have been much exag- 


| lite. Their predatory habits are several times men- 
| tioned in the UO. T. (2 Chr. xxi. 16 and 17, xxvi. 
173 Job i. 15; Jer. iii. 2). They also conducted a 
‘considerable trade of merchandise of Arabia and 
India from the shores of the Persian Gulf (Fzek. 
/ xxvii. 20-24), whence a chain of oases still forms 
caravan stations (Burckhardt, Aradia, Appendix 
vi.); and they likewise traded from the western 
portions of the peninsula. The latter trathe ap- 
pears to be frequently mentioned in connection with 
Ishinaelites, Neturahites, and other Arabian peoples 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28; 1 K. x. 15, 25: 2 Chr. ix 
14, 24; Is. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20), and probably con 
sisted of the products of southern Arabia and of the 
| opposite shores of Ethiopia; it seems, however, to 
have been chiefly in the hands of the inhabitants 
of ldumea; but it is dificult to distinguish be- 
tween the references to the latter peuple and to the 
tribes of Northern Arabia in the passages relating 
| to this trattic. That certain of these tribes brought 
| tribute to Jehoshaphat appears from 2 Chr. xvii. 
11; and elsewhere there are indications of such 
tribute (comp. passages referred to above). 
Western Arabia includes the peninsula of Sinai 
(Stna1], and the desert of Petra, corresponding 
| generally with the limits of Arabia Petrwa. The 
latter rame is probably derived from that of its 
chief city, not from its stony character. It was 
in the earliest times inhabited by a people whose 
genealogy is not mentioned in the Bible, the Ho- 
rites or Horim (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20, 21: Deut. 
ii. 12, 22, xxxvi. 20-22). [HlonitEs.] Its later 
inhabitants were in part the same as those of the 
preceding division of Arabia, as indeed the bound- 
ary of the two countries is arbitrary and unsettled; 
but it was mostly peopled by descendants of Esau, 
and was generally known as the land of Kdom, or 
Idumewa [Epo], as well as by its older appella- 
tion, the desert of Seir, or Mount Seir [Srm}. 
The common origin of the Idummans from }:sau 
and Ishmael is found in the marriage of the former 
with a daughter of the latter (Gen. xxviii. 9, xxxvi. 
3). The Nabatheans succeeded to the Idummans, 
and Idumzxa is mentioned only as a geographical 
desivnation after the time of Josephus. The Na- 
batheeans have always been identified with Nebai- 
oth, son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; Is. lx. 7), until 
Quatremére (J/emoire sur les Nabathéens) advanced 
the theory that they were of another race, and a 
people of Mesopotamia. [NERAIOTH.] Petra was 
in the great route of the western caravan-trattic of 
Arabia, and of the merchandise brought up the 
Elanitic Gulf. See preceding section, and Epom, 
ELatu, EZIonGenrr, &e. 
Inhabitants. — The Arabs, like every other an- 

















@ In this ¢ ction is included the history. The Arak 
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sient nation of any celebrity, have traditions repre-  naaty of the 2d 'A’d (Ibn-El-Wardee MS.; Hamza 
senting their country as originally inhabited by | Ispahanensis, ap. Schultens, pp. 24-5; El-Mes- 
tuces which became extinct at a very remote period. | ‘oodee, cited by De Sacy, Wem. de 0 Acad., xlviii. 
These were the tribes of 'A’d, Thamood, Umeiyim, | p. 484 ff; and Ibn Khaldoon in Caussin'’s £s- 
‘Abeel, Tasm, Jedees, 'Emleek (Amalek), Jurhum | sat,i. 16). ’A’dites (in conjunction with Cushites) 
(the frst of this name), and Websri. Some omit! were probably the founders of this and similar 
the fourth and the last two, but add Jasim. The. structures, and were succeeded by a predominantly 
majority of their historians derive these tribes from  Joktanite people, the Hiblical Sheha, whose name is 


Shem; but some. from Ham, though rot through 
Cush.? Their earliest traditions that have any ob- 
vious relation to the Bible refer the oriyin of the 
existing nation in the first instance to Kahtin, 
whom they and most European scholars identify 
with Joktan; and secondly to Ishmael, whom they 
assert to have married a descendant of Kahtan, 


preserved in the Arabian Seba, and in the Subai of 
ithe Greeks. It has been anrued (Caussin, /2s1, i. 
42 ff.; Renan, Langues Semitiques, i. 300) that 
the ’A’dites were the Cushite Seba; but this hy- 
pothesis, which involves the question of the settle- 
ments of the eldest son of Cush, and that of the 
descent of the 'A‘dites, rests solely on the existence 





though they only carry up their genealovies to' of Cushite settlements in southern Arabia, and of 


"Adnan (said to be of the 21st generation before | eh 
(Lin) in the Yemen (by these 


Mohammed). They are silent respecting Cushite the name of Seba 
settlements in Arabia; but modern research, we | 

think, proves that Cushites were among its early | writers inferentially identified with N22; by the 
inhzebitants. earns Cush in the Bible usually | Arabs, unanimously, with Seba the Kaht.nite, or 
corresponds to Ethiopia, certain passaves seem to a : ' ‘ 

cidicits Gushite’ peopler in Arabia’ andthe alee A the Hebrew shin being, in by far the greater 
of the sons of Cush should, according to recent Number of instances, sin in Arabic); and it neces- 
discoveries, be sought for in order along the south- | Sitates the existence of the two Biblical kingdoms 
ern coast, exclusive of Sebi (Mervé), occupying of Seba and Sheba in a circumscribed province of 
one extreme of their settlements, and Nimrod the) $euthern Arabia, a result which we think is irrecon- 
other. The great ruins of Ma-rib or Seba, and of | cilable with a caretul comparison of the Passes 
other places in the Yemen and Hadramiiwt, are not | in the Bible bearing on this subject. [Cusit, SERA, 
those uf a Semitic people; and further to the east, SHEBA.] Neither is there evidence to indicate 
the existing language of Mahreh, the remnant of | the identity of "A’d and the other extinet tribes 
that of the inscriptions found on the ancient re- with any Semitic or Hamitic people. They must, 
mains just mentioned, is in so great a dezree appar- in the present state of knowledye, be classed with 
ently African, as to be called by some scholars, the Rephaim and other peoples whose genealoies 
Cushite; while the settlements of Raamah and are not known to us. The only one that can possibly 
those of his sons Sheba and Dedan are probably | be identified with a Scriptural name is Amalek, 
to be lovked for towards the head of the Versian | Whose supposed descent irom the grandson of sau 
Gulf, bordered on the north by the descendants of | $¢¢ms inconsistent with Gen. xiv. 7 and Num. xxiv. 
Keturah, bearing the same names as the two latter. | 20. [AMALEK.] 


In Babylonia also independent proofs of this im- 
migration of Cushites from Ethiopia have, it is 
thought, been lately obtained. The ancient cities 
and buildings of southern Arabia, in their archi- 
tecture. the inscriptions they contain, and the na- 
tive traditions respecting thetn, are of the utinost 
value in aiding a student of this portion of primeval 
history. Indeed they are the only important archaic 
monuments of the country ; and they illustrate 
both its earliest people and its greatest kingdoms. 
Ma-rib, or Seba® (the Mariaba of the (ireek preog- 
raphers), is one of the most interesting of these 
sites. See Michaelis's Questions, No. 94, &e. in 
Niebuhr’s Aradea.) It was founded, according to 
the general agreement of tradition, by ’Abd-esh- 


Shems Seba, grandson of Yaarub the Kaht‘inite | 


(Mushtarak, in loc.; Abu-l-Fida, Hist. antetsl. ed. 
Fleischer, p. 114); and the Dyke of El-’Arim, 
ahich was situate near the city, and the rupture 
of which (A. D. 150-170 according to De Sacy; 
120 according to Caussin de Perceval) formed an 
era in Arabian history, is generally ascribed to Luk- 
man the Greater, the ’A‘dite, who founded the dy- 





materials for the latter are meagre, and almost purely 
traditional. The chronology is founded on geneal- 
ogies, and is too intricate and unsettled for discussion 
In this article; but it is necessary to observe that 
* son" should often be read " descendant,” and that 
the Arabs ascribe great length of life to the anciecut 
people. 

a This »numeration is from a comparison of Arab 
suthons 
detail on tne subject (Essai, i. 11-35), but without sat- 


The several nations that have inhabited the 
country are divided, by the Arabs, into extinct and 
existing tribes; and these are again distinguished as 
1. El Arab el-"A’ribebh (or el- Arba, or ——~ 
el-’Aribeh), the Pure or Genuine Arabs; 2 El 
"Arab el-Muta‘arribeh, and 3. [l-’ Arab el-Mustaa 

jNibeh, the Insititious, or Naturalized, Arabs. Of 
many conflicting opinions respecting these races, 
two only are worthy of note. Acconling to the 
first of these, El-’Arab el-’A’ribeh denotes the ex- 
tinct tribes, with whom some conjoin Kahtian; while 
the other two, a3 synonymous appellations, belony 
to the descendants of Ishmael.¢ According to the 
second, El-'Arab el-’A’ribeh denotes the extinct 
tribes: El-'Arab el-Muta'arribeh, the unmixed de 
seendants of Kahtan; and [l-’ Arab el-Mustaaribeh 
‘the descendants of Ishmael, by the daughter of 
Mudad the Joktanite. That the descendants of 
Joktan occupied the principal portions of the south 
and southwest of the peninsula, with colonies in 
the interior, is attested by the Arabs and fully con- 
firmed by historical and philological researches. It 
is also asserted that they have been gradually ab- 








isfactorily reconciling contradictory opinions ; and his 
| identifications of these with other tribes are purely 
' hypothetical. 

6 Seb. was the city of Ma-rib (Mushtamk, in roc.), 
or the country iu the Yemen of which the city was 
Ma-rib (Maria/, in vorc.). See also SHEBA. 

e El-‘Arab el-A’ribeh is conventionally applied by 
the lexicographers to ali who spoke pure Ambic befcre 


Caussin de Perceval has entered {into some | its corruption began. 
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sorbed into the Ishmaclite immigrants, though not 
without leaving strong traces of their former ex- 
istence. Fresnel, however (le Lettre, p 24), says 
that they were quite distinct, at least in Moham- 
med’s time, and it is not unlikely that the Ish- 
maelite element has been exayyerated by Moham- 
medan influence. 

Respecting the Joktanite settlers we have some 
certain evidence. In Genesis (x. 30) it is said, 
“and their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou 
groest unto Sephar, a mount of the east [Kedem].” 
The position of Mesha is very uncertain; it is most 
reasonably supposed to be the western limit of the 
trst settlers [Mesuaj.  Sephar is undoubtedly 
Dhafiri, or Zafiri, of the Arabs (probably pro- 
nounced, in ancient times, without the final vowel, 
as it is at the present day), a name not uncommon 
in the peninsula, but especially that of two cele- 
Urated towns — une being the seaport on the south 
coast, near Mirbiat; the other, now in ruins, near 
San’a, and said to be the ancient residence of the 
Hlimyerite kings (Is-Saghanee, MS.; Afushtarak, 
inwor.; Marasid, th. ; El-Idreesee, i. 148). Fres- 
nel (4¢ Lettre, p. 516 ff.) prefers the seaport, as 
the Himyerite capital, and is followed by Jomard 
(Etules, p. 367). He informs us that the inhab- 
itants call this town “Isfor.” | Considering the 
position of the Joktanite races, this is probably 
Sephar. It is situate near a thuriferous mountain 
(.Mardaul, in voc.), and exports the best trankin- 
cense (Niebuhr, p. 148). Zaturi, in the Yemen, 
however, is also among mountains [SEPHAR]. In 
the district indicated above are distinct and un- 
doubted traces of the names of the sons of Joktan 
mentioned in Genesis, such as Hadramiwt for 
Hazarmaveth, Aza for Uzal, Seba for Sheba, &e. 
Their remains are found in the existing inhabitants 
of (at least) its eastern portion, and their records 
in the numerous Himyerite ruins and inscriptions. 

The principal Joktanite kingdom, and the chief 
state of ancient Arabia, was that of the Yemen, 
founded (according to the Arabs) by Yaarub, the 
bon (or descendant) of Kahtan (Joktan). Its most 
ancient capital was probably San‘a, formerly called 


-5 -& 
Azil (StI, or JT of in the JVarasid, in voc. 


after Azil, son of Joktan (Y:koot). 
[Uzau.] The other capitals were Ma-rib, or 
Seba, and Zafiri. This was the Biblical kingdom 
of Sheba. Its rulers, and most of its people, were 
descendants of Sela (= Sheba), whence the classical 
Sabet (Diod. Sic. iii. 38, 46). Among its rulers 
was probably the Queen of Sheba who came to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon (1 K. x. 2). The 
Arabs call her Bilkees, a queen of the later Him- 
yerites, and their traditions respecting her are 
otherwise not worthy of credit. [Sitmba.] The 
dominant family was apparently that of Himver, 
aon (or descendant) of Seba. A member of this 
family founded the more modern kingdom of the 
Hlimyerites. ‘The testimony of the Bible, and of 
the classical writers, as well as native tradition, 
seems to prove that the latter appellation super- 
seded the fonner only shortly befure the Christian 
era: t. e. after the foundation of the later king- 
dom. © Himvyerite,’’ however, is now very vaguely 
used. Himyer, it may be observed, is perhaps 


“G9 -©@ 3 ~v F&F 
‘6 red ”* (yram, from 
oe 


San’), 


ae or yo), and 


several places in Arabia whose soi] is reddish derive 
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-e & 
their names from Aafar (yae!), reddish.” 


This may identify Himyer (the red man?) with 
Ophir, respecting whose settlements, and the posi- 
tion of the country called Ophir, the opinion of 
the learned is widely divided [Ornun}. ‘The sim- 
ilarity of signification with golmg and épupéds 
lends weight to the tradition that the Phenicians 
came from the Erythrwan Sea (Herod. vii. 89). 
The maritime nations of the Mediterranean who 
had an athnity with the Egyptians, — such as the 
Philistines, and probably the primitive Cretans and 
Carians, — appear to have been an offshoot of an 
early immigration from southern Arabia, which 
moved northwards, partly through Egypt [Caru- 
TOR]. It is noticeable that the Shepherd invaders 
of Egypt are said to have been Phoenicians; but 
Mancetho, who seems to have held this opinion, also 
tells us that some said they were Arabs (Manetho, 
ap. Cory, Anc. Fragments, 2d ed., p. 171), and the 
hieroglyphic name has been supposed to correspond 
to the common appellation of the Araba, Shasu, the 
“ camel-riding Shasu" (Select Papyri, pl. liii.), an 
identification entirely in accordance with the Eyypt- 
ian historian’s account of their invasion and polity. 
In the oppusite direction, an early Arab domination 
of Chaldxa is mentioned by Berosus (Cory, p. 60), 
as preceding the Assyrian dynasty. All these indi- 
cations, slight as they are, must be borne in mind 
in attenipting a reconstruction of the history of 
southern Arabia. ‘The early kings of the Yemen 
wore at continual feud with the descendants of 
Kahlin (brother of Himyer) until the fifteenth in 
descent (according to the majority of native his- 
torians) from Himyer united the kingdom. This 
king was the first ‘Tubbaa, a title also distinctive of 
his successors, whose dynasty representa the proper 
kingdom of Himyer, whence the Homerite (I’tol. 
vi. 73; Plin. vi. 28). Their rule probably ex- 
tended over the modern Yemen, Hadramiwt, and 
Mahreh. The fifth Tubbaa, Dhu-l-Adhiar, or Zu-l- 
Azar, is supposed (Caussin, i. 73) to be the Ila- 
sarus of /Elius Gallus (B. c. 24). The kingdom 
of Himyer lasted until a. Dp. 525, when it fell 
before an Abyssinian invasion. Already, about the 
middle of the 4th century, the kings of Axum 
appear to have become masters of part of the 
Yemen (Caussin, Assat, i. 114; Zeitschr. der 
Deutschen Morgenlind, Gesellechaft, vii. 17 ff., 
xi. 3383 ff), adding to their titles the names of 
places in Arabia belonging to Himyer. After four 
reigns they were succeeded by Himyerite princes, 
vassals of Versia, the last of whom submitted to 
Mohammed. Kings of [ladramiiwt (the people of 
Hadramiiwt are the classical Chatramotite, Plin. 
vi, 28; comp. Adramite) are also enumerated by 
the Arabs ([bn-Khaldoon, ap. Caussin, i. 135 {f.) 
and distinguished from the descendants of Yaaruh, 
an indication, as is remarked by Caussin (2 ¢.), of 
their sepurate descent from Hazarmaveth [HAzan- 
MAVETIH]. The Greek geographers mention a 
fourth people in conjunction with the Sabi, Ho- 
merit, and Chatramotitee,—the Afinet (Strab. 
xvi. 768; Dtol. v. 7, § 23; D'lin. vi. 32: Diod. 
Sic. iii. 42) who have not been identified with ery 
Biblical or modern name. Some place them as 
high as Mekkeh, and derive their name from Mina 
(the sacred valley N. E. of that city), or from the 
goddess Manah, worshipped in the district between 
Mekkeh and Fl-Medeeneh. Fresnel, however, places 
them in the Widu Do'an in Hadramiiwt, arguing 
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that the Yemen anciently included this tract, that 
the Mini were probably the same as the Khaban- 
it2 o1 Khamanite (Ptol. vi. 7, § 24; Strabo, xvi. 
p- 782), and that ‘Pauays:rwy was a copyist’s error 
for “leuasiray. 

The other chief Joktanite kingdom was that of 
the Hijaz, founded by Jurhum, the brother of 
Yaarub, who left the Yemen and settled in the 
neivhborhood of Mekkeh. The Arab lists of its 
kinzs are inextricably confused; but the name of 
their leader and that of two of his successors was 
Mudd (or El-Mudad), who probably represents Al- 
modad [ALMUDAD]. Ishmael, according to the 
Arabs, married a daughter of the first Mud:ad, 
whence sprang ‘Adnan the ancestor of Mohammed. 
This kingdom, situate in a less fertile district than 
the Yemen, and engaved in conflict with aboriginal 
tribes, never attained the importance of that of 
the south. It merged, by intermarriage and con- 
quest, into the tribes of Ishmael. (Kutb-ed-Deen, 
ed. Wiistenteld, pp. 35 and 49 ff.; comp. authori- 
ties quoted by Caussin.) Fresnel cites an Arab 
author who identifies Jurhum with Hadoram (Hap- 
OKAM }. 

Although these were the principal Joktanite king- 
doms, others were founded beyond the limits of the 
peninsula. ‘The most celebrated of these were that 
of El-Heereh in Ej-Irak, and that of (;shass:in on 
the confines of Syria; both originated by emigrants 
after the Flood of El-’Arim. El-Heereh soon be- 
came Ishmaelitic; Ghass:in long maintained its 
orizinal stock. Among its rulers were many named 
El-Harith. Respecting the presumed identity of 
some of these with kinys called by the Greeks and 
Romans Aretas, and with the Aretas mentioned by 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 32), see ARETAS. 

The Ishmaelites appear to have entered the 
peninsnla from the northwest. That they have 
spread over the whole of it (with the exception of 
one or two districts on the south coast which are 
said to be still inhabited by unmixed Joktanite 
peoples), and that the modern nation is predom- 
inantly Ishmaelite, is asserted by the Arabs. They 
do not, however, carry up their genealovies higher 
than ‘Adnan (as we have already said), and they 
have lost the names of moat of [shmael's immediate 
and near descendants. Such as have been identified 
with existing names will be found under the sev- 
eral articles bearing their names. [See also H.\- 
GARENES.] They extended northwards from the 
Hijw into the Arabian desert, where they mixed 
with Keturahites and other Abrahamic peoples; and 
westwards to Idumma, where they mixed with 
Edomites, &c. ‘The tribes sprung from Ishmael 
have always been governed by petty chiefs or heads 
of fainilies (sheykhs and emeers); they have gen- 
erly followed a patriarchal life), and have not 
originated kingdoms, though they have in some 
instances succeeded to those of Joktanites, the 
principal one of these being that of E:l-Heereh. 
With reterence to the Ishmaelites generally, we 
may observe, in continuation of a former remark, 
that although their first settlements in the Hijiz, 
and their spreading over a great part of the northern 
portions of the peninsula, are sufficiently proved, 
there is doubé as to the wide extension given to 
chem by Arab tradition. Mohammed derived from 
che Jews whatever tradition he pleased, and silenced 
any contrary, by the Kur-iin or his own dicta. This 
teligious element, which does not directly affect the 
cibes of Joktan (whose settlements are otherwise 
"anquestionably identified), has a great influence 
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over those of [shinael. They therefore cannot be 
certainly proved to have spread over the peninsula, 
notwithstanding the almost universal adoption of 
their language (which is generally acknowledyved to 
have been the Arabic commonly so called), and the 
concurrent testimony of the Arabs; but from these 
and other considerations it becomes at the same 
time highly probable that they now form the pre- 
dominant elenent of the Arab nation. 

Of the descendants of Keturah the Arnbs say 
little. ‘They appear to have settled chietly north 
of the peninsula in Desert Arabia, from Palestine 
to the Persian Gulf; and the passages in the Bible 
in which mention is made of Dedan (except those 
relating to the Cushite Dedan, Gen. x. 7) refer 
apparently to the tribe sprung from this race (Is. 
xxi. 13; Jer. xxv. 23: Hz. xxvii. 20), perhaps with 
an almixture of the Cushite Dedan, who seems to 
have passed up the western shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Some traces of Keturahites, indeed, are as- 
serted to exist in the south of the peninsula, where 
a king of Himvyer is said to have been a Midianite 
(l-Mes'oodee, op. Schultens, pp. 158-9); and 
where one dialect is said to be of Midian, and an- 
other of Jokshan son of Keturah (Moajem); but 
these traditions must be ascribed to the Rabbinical 
influence in Arab history. Native writers are al- 
most wholly silent on this subject; and the dialects 
mentioned above are not, so far as they are known 
to us, of the tribes of Keturah. (Ketunan, &.] 

In Northern and Western Arabia are other 
peoples which, from their geographical position and 
mode of life, are sometimes classed with the 
Arabs. Of these are AMALEK, the descendants 
of Esau, &e. 

Religion. — The most ancient idolatry of the 
Arabs we must conclude to have been fetichism, 
of which there are striking proofs in the sacred 
trees and stones of historical times, and in the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or Sahwism. With 
the latter were perhaps connected the temples (or 
palace-temples) of which there are either remains 
or traditions in the Himyerite kingdom; such as 
Beyt Ghumdan in San‘a, and those of Revdan, 
Beynooneh, Ru'eyn, 'Eyneyn, and Kiam. To the 
worship of the heavenly hodies we find allusions in 
Job (xxxi. 26-28) and to the belief in the influence 
of the stars to give rain (xxxviil. 31), where the 
Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; and 
ayain in Judges (vy. 20, 21) where the stars fight 
against the host of Sisera. The names of the ob- 
jects of the earlier fetichism, the stone-worship, 
tree-worship, &e., of various tribes, are too num- 
erous to mention. One, that of Man:h, the god- 
dess worshipped between Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh 
has been compared with Meni (Is. Ixv. 11), which 
is rendered in the A. V. “number" (Ment). 
Magianism, an importation from Chaldwa and 
Persia, must be reckoned among the relivions of 
the payan Arabs; but it never had very numerous 
followers. Christianity was introduced in southern 
Arabia towards the close of the 2d century, and 
about a century later it had made great provress. 
It flourished chietly in the Yemen, where many 
churches were built (see Philostorg. Mist. Eccles, 
iii.; Sozomen, vi.; Evagr. vi.). It also rapidly 
advanced in other portions of Arabia, through the 
kingdom of Heereh and the contiguous countries, 
Ghass:in, and other parts. The persecutions of the 
Christians, and more particularly of those of Nejrian 
by the ‘Tubbaa Zu-n-Nuwas, brought about the fall 


lof the Himyerite dynasty by the invasion of the 
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Christian rule of Al-yssinia. Judaism was propa- 
gated in Arabia, principally by Karaites, at the 
captivity, but it was introduced befure that time. 
It lecame very prevalent in the Yemen, and in the 
Elij.z, especially at Kheybar and El-Medeeneh, 
where there are said to be still tribes of Jewish ex- 
traction. In the period immediately preceding the 
birth of Mohammed another class had sprung up, 
who, disbelieving the idolatry of the greater num- 
ber of their countrymen, and not yet believers in 
Judaism, or in the corrupt Christianity with which 
ulone they were acquainted, looked to a revival of 
what they called the «religion of Abraham ’’ (see 
Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, i., Calcutta, 1856). 
The promulgation of the Mohammedan imposture 
overthrew paganism, but crushed while it assumed 
to lead the movement which had been one of the 
causes Cf its success, and almost wholly superseded 
the religions of the Bible in Arabia. 

Language. — Arabic, the language of Arabia, is 
the most developed and the richest of the Semitic 
languages, and the only one of which we have an 
extensive literature: it is, therefore, of great im- 
portance to the study of Hebrew. Of ita early 
phases we know nothing; while we have archaic 
monuments of the Himyeritic (the ancient language 
of southern Arabia), though we cannot fix their 
precise ages. Of the existence of Hebrew and 
Chaldee (or Aramaic) im the time of Jacob there is 
evidence in Gen. (xxxi. 47); and probably Jacob 
and Laban understvcd each other, the one speaking 
Ilebrew and the other Chaldee. It seems also 
(Judy. vii. 9-15) that. Gideon, or Phurah, or both, 
understood the conversation of the «“ Midianites, 
und the Amalekites, and all the children of the 


east "’ (cS 12 ‘33). It is probable, therefore, that 


in the 14th or 13th century B. c. the Semitic lan- 
guayes differed much less than in after times. But 
it appears from 2 K. xviii. 26, that in the 8th 
century B. C. only the educated classes amoung the 
Jews understood Aramaic. With these evidences 
before us, and making a due distinction between 
the archaic and the known phases of the Aramaic 
and the Arabic, we think that the [Timyeritic is to 
be revarded as a sister of the Hebrew, and the 
Arabic (commonly so called) as a sister of the He- 
brew and the Aramaic, or, in ifs clessical phasis, 
as a descendant of a sister of these two, hut that 
the Himyeritic is mixed with an African language, 
and that the other dialects of Arabia are in like 
manner, though in a much less degree, mixed with 
an African language. ‘The inferred differences be- 
tween the older and later phases of the Aramaic, 
and the presumed difference between those of the 
Arabic, are ainply confirmed by comparative phi- 














a By this term is to be understood the ancient tan- 
guage of southern Arabia generally, not that of the 
Himyerites only. 

b * (Qn the pretended discovery of a key for reading 
the Himveritic inscriptions by the English writer, Rev. 
Charles Forster, Professor Salisbury has a decisive ar- 
ticle in the Bibt. Sacra, ii. 237-260. H. 

c¢ *JIn 1863 the Trustees of the British Museum pub- 
lished a volume entitled "Inscriptions in the Himyar- 
itic character, discovered chietiy in Southern Aribia, 
and now in the British Muzeum,’? with 18 lithographic 
plates containing forty-two inscriptions. A description 
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lology. The division of the Ishmaclite 
into many dialects is to be attributed chiefly to the 
separation of tribes by uninhabitable tracts of 
desert, and the subsequent amalgamation of those 
dialects to the pilgrimaye and the annual meetings 
of ‘Okaz, a fair in which literary contests took 
place, and where it was of the first importance that 
the contending poets should deliver themselves in a 
language perfectly intelligible to the mass of the 
people congregated, in order that it might be cr zt- 
teally judged by them; for many of the meanest of 
the Arabs, utterly ignorant of reading and writing, 
were of the highest of the authorities consulted by 
the lexicologists when the corruption of the lancuage 
had commenced, t. e. when the Arabs, as Moham- 
medans, had begun to spread among foreigners. 

Respecting the Himyeritic,¢ until lately little was 
known; but monuments bearing inscriptions in this 
language have been discovered in the southern parts 
of the peninsula, principally in Hadramiiwt and 
the Yemen, and some of the inscriptions have been 
published by Fresnel, Arnaud, Wellsted, and Crut- 
tenden;® while Fresnel has found a dialect still 
spoken in the district of Mahreh and westwards as 
far as Kisheem, that of the neighborhood of Za- 
fari and Mirbat being the purest, and called « EkK- 
hili;’’ and this is supposed with reason to be the 
modern phasis of the old Himyeritic (4¢ Lettre}. 
Fresnel’s alphabet has been accepted by the learned. 
The dates found in the inscriptions range from 30 
(on the dyke of Ma-rib) to 604 at Hisn Ghonib, 
but what era these represent is uncertain. Ewald 
( Uicber die Himyarische Sprache, in Heefer's Zeit- 
schizft, i. 295 tt.) thinks that they are years of 
the Rupture of the Dyke, while acknowledging their 
apparent high antiquity; but the difficulty of sup- 
posing such inscriptions on a ruined dyke, and the 
fact that some of them would thus be brought later 
than the time of Mohammed, make it probable that 
they belong rather to an earlier era, perhaps that 
of the Himyerite empire, though what point marks 
its commencement is not determined. The Him- 
veritic in its earlier phasis probably represents the 
first Semitic language spoken in Arabia.¢ 

The manners and customs of the Arabs? are of 
great value in illustrating the Bible; but supposed 
parallels between the patriarchal life of the Script- 


ures and the state of the modern Arabs must not - 


be hastily drawn. It should be remembered that 
this people are in a degraded condition; that they 
have been influenced by Jewish contact, especially 
by the adoption, by Mohammed, of parts of the 
ceremonial law, and of rabbinical observances; and 
that they are not of the race of Israel. They must 
be regarded, Ist, as Bedawees, or people of the 
desert, and 2dly, as settled tribes or townapeople: 











in the Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Geselischaft fe: 
17-73) had given evidence of his peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the task. The result of Dr. Osiander’s labora 
has lately appeared as a posthumous publication in 
the Zettschr. d. D. M. Grsellschaft for 1885 and 1866, 
xix. 159-293 (with 85 plates), and xx. 205-287, with 
the title, Zur Atmjartschen Spruch- und Alterthums- 
kunde con Dr. Ernst Osiander, aus seinem Nachlasse 
herausg. von Prof. Dr. M. A. Levy. This is probably 
the most important work at present existing on the 
subject. A. 

i The Arabs have impressed their national charac- 


sf the monuments precedes the plates, but no com- | teristics on every people whom they have conquered, 


mentary {3 given, the preparation of that part of the | bao the Tartar races. 


‘Arab life”? is therefore 


work having been assigned to Dr. Ernst Osiander. of eaceally understood in a very wide sense. The mod 


Qoppingen, whose essay on the Himyaritic Antiquities, 


Zur homarischaen Alterthunskunde, published in 1856 


ern Egyptians are essentially an Arab people. 
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The Bedawees acknowledge that their ancient 
excellence has greatly declined since the time of 
Mohammed, and there cannot be a doubt that this 
decline had commenced much earlier.  Thouch 
each tribe beasts of its unadulterated blood, and 
pure lanvuage, their learned men candidly admit 
the depreciation of national character. Scriptural 
customs still found among them must therefore be 
generally regarded rather as indications of former 
practices, than as Leing identical with them. Fur- 
thermore, the Bible always draws a strong contrast 
between the character of the Israelites and that of 
the descendants of Ishmael, whom the Bedawees 
mostly represent. Yet they are, by compurison 
with other nations, an essentially unchangeable 
people, retaining 8 primitive, pastoral lite, and many 
customs strikingly illustrating the Bible. They 
are not as much atfected by their relivion as might 
be supposed. Many tribes disregard religious ob- 
servances, and even retain some pagan rites. The 
Wahhabees, or modern Arab reformers, found great 
difficulty in suppressing by persuasion, and even 
by force of arms, such rites; and where they suc- 
ceeded, the suppression was, in most cases, only 
temporary. Incest, sacrifices to sacred objects, &c., 
were among these relics of paganism. (See Burck- 
hardt’s Notes on the Bedouins and Wouhabys.) The 
less chanved a tribe, however, the more ditticulty is 
there in obtaining information respecting it. Such 
a one is very jealous of intercourse with strangers 
even of its own nation. In southern Arabia, for 
instance, is a tribe which will not allow a guest to 
stay within its encampments beyond the three days 
demanded by the laws of hospitality. ‘This exclusion 
undoubtedly tends to preserve the languave from 
vorruption, and the people from foreign intluence; 
but it probably does not improve the national char- 
acter. 

To the settled Arabs, these remarks apply with 
the difference that the primitive mode of life is in 
a great devree lost, and the Jewish practices are 
much more observable; while intermixture with 
foreigners, especiilly with Abyssintun and Negro 
concubines in the Yemen and the Hij.w, has tended 
to destroy their purity of blood. A Bedawee will 
scarcely marty out ot his tribe, and is not addicted 
to concubinage; he considers himself, and is, quite 
_ distinct from a townsman in habits, in mode of 
thought, and in national feeling. Again, a distine- 
tion should be made between the people of northern 
and those of southern Arabia; the former being 
chiefly of Ishinaelite, the latter of Joktanite, de- 
scent, and in other respects than settlement and 
intermarriage with foreigners, further removed from 
the patriarchal character. 

Regarded in the lizht we have indicated, Arab 
manners and custe:ns, whether those of the Bed- 
awees or of the townspeople, afford valuable help 
to the student of the Bible. and testimony to the 
truth and vigor of the Scriptural narrative. No 
one can mix with this people without being con- 
stantly and forcibly reminded either of the early 
patriarchs or of the settled Israelites. We may 
instance their pastoral life, their hospitality (that 
most remarkable of desert virtues) [Hosprrantry ], 
their universal respect for age (comp. Lev. xix. 32), 
their familiar deference (comp. 2 K. v. 13), their 
superstitious regard fur the beard. On the signet- 
ring, which is worn on the little finger of the right 
hand, is usually inscribed a sentence expressive of 
submission to God, or of his perfection, &., ex- 
plaining Fx. xxxix. 30, “the engraving of 4 signet, 
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Holiness to the Lord,’ and the saying of our Lord 
(John iii. 33), “Tle . . . hath set to his seal that 
Gsod is true." As a mark of trust, thi» ring is 
yiven to another person (as in Gen. xli. 42). The 
inkhorn worn in the girdle is also very ancient (Ez. 
ix. 2, 3, 11), as well as the veil. (lor these and 
many other illustrations, see Lane's Modern Ly ypt- 
duns, inde.) A man has a right to claim his 
cousin ip marriage, and he relinquishes this night 
by taking off his shoe, as the kinsman of Ruth did 
to Boaz (Ruth iv. 7, 8: see Burckhardt’s Notes on 
the Bedowuns and Wahahys, i, 113). 

References in the Bible to the Arabs themselves 
are still more clearly illustrated by the manners of 
the modern people in their predatory expeditions, 
their mode of warfare, their caravan journeys, &. 
To the interpretation of the book of Jub, an inti- 
mate knowledge of this people, and their language 
and literature, is essential; for many of the most 
obscure passages can only be explained by that 
knowledve. 

The commerce of Arabia especially connected 
with the Bible has been referred to in the sections 
on western and northern Arabia, and incidentally 
in mentioning the products of the peninsula. L-irect 
mention of the commerce of the south does not 
appear to be made in the Bible, but it seems to 
have passed to Palestine prineipally through the 
northern tribes. Passages relating to the fleets of 
Solomon and to the maritime trade, however, bear 
on this subject, which is a curious study for the his- 
torical inquirer. The Joktanite people of southern 
Arabia have always been, in contralistinction to 
the Ishmacelite tribes, addicted to a seafariny life. 
The latter were caravan-merchanuts; the former, 
the chief traders of the Red Sea, carrying their 
commerce to the shores of India, as well as to the 
nearer cuasts of .frica. Their own writers describe 
these voyages — since the Christian era especially, 
as we might expect from the modern character of 
their literature. (See the curious Accounts of India 
and China by Two Mohammedan Travellers of the 
Yih cent., trans. by Renaudot, and amply illustrated 
in Mr. Lane's notes to his translation of the 
Thousand and One Neghts.) The classical writers 
also make frequent mention of the commerce of 
southern Arabia. (See the Jet. of Gr. and Rom. 
Geography.) It was evidently carried to Valestine 
hy the two great caravan routes from the head of 
the Red Sea and from that of the Persian Gulf; 
the former especially taking with it African pro- 
duce; the latter, Indian. It should be observed 
that the wandering propensities of the Arabs, of 
whatever descent, do not date from the promulga- 
tion of El-Islim. All testimony goes to show that 
from the earliest ages the peoples of Arabia formed 
colonies in distant lands, and have not been actuated 
only by either the desire of conquest or by religious 
impulse in their foreign expeditions; but rather by 
restlessness and commercial activity. 

The principal European authorities for the his- 
tory of Arabia are, Schultens’ J/ist. Jinp. Vetus. 
Joctanidarum, Hard. Gel. 1786, containing ex- 
tracts from various Arab authors; and his onu- 
menta Vetustiora Arabie, Lug. Bat. 1740; Eich- 
horn’s SMonumenta Antiquiss. Hist. Arabum, chiefly 
extracted from Ibn-Kuteybeh, with his notes, Goth. 
1775; Fresnel, Lettres sur 0 Hist. des Arabes avant 
PIslamisme, published in the Journal Astutique, 
1838-53; Quatremere, Memotre sur les Naba- 
theens; Caussin [de Perceval], /ssai sur 0 Hist. 
des Arabes avant ¢ Islamisme, Paris, 1847-8; for 
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the geoyraphy, Niebuhr's Description de 0 Arabie, 
Amst. 1774, [a trans. of his Beschreibung von 
Arubien, Kopenh. 1772; see also his etsehe- 
schreth, nach Arabten, 2 vol. thud. 1774-78:;] 
Burckhardt’s Travels ta Arabia, Lond. 1829; 
Wellsted, Narrative of a Journey to the ruins 
of Nukeb-al- Hajar, in Journ, of Ro G. 8., vii. 
20: his copy of Inscription, in Journ. of Aasiat. 
Soc. of Bengal, iii. 1834; and his Journal, Lon- 
don, 1838; Cruttenden, Narrative of a Journey 
Jrom Mokha to Sana; Jomard, Etudes geogr. et 
hist. appended to Menyin, //ist. de CA yypte, vol. 
Hii. Paris, 1839; (Burton, R. F., Pilgrimage to kL 
Medinah and Meccth, 3 vol., Lond. 1855-56; 
Palgrave, W. G., Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, 2d ed., 2 vol., Lond. 1865:] and 
for Arabia Petrea and Sinai, Robinson's Biblical 
Researches; Stanley's Sinai and Palestine; Tuch's 
kessiy on the Sinaitic Inseriptiona, in the Journal 
of the German Oriental Soc. xiv. 129 ff. Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and the minor 
geurtaphers, should also be consulted. For the 
miners and customs of the Arabs, Kurckhardt's 
Notes on the Redouina and Wahabys, 8vo, 1831; 
and for Arab life in its widest sense, Mr. Lane’s 
Notes on the Thousinl ant One Niyhta, ed. 1838; 
and his Modern Hgyptians, ed. 1842 [new ed. 
1860). 

The most important native works are, with two 
exceptions, still untranslated, and but few of them 
are edited. Abu-l-Fida'’s //ist, Anteislumica has 
beer edited and translated by Ileischer, Lips. 1831; 
and Il-Idreesee’s Geography translated by Janhert, 
and published in the Recued de Voyrges et de Me- 
mires, by the Geogr. Soc. of Paris, 1836; of those 
which have been, or are in course of being edited, 
are Y:ikvot’s Homonymous Geoyraphical Diction- 
ary, entitled #A/-Mushtarak Wadan, wad-Mitf- 
tavak Sak’an, ed. Wiistenfeld, Got. 1845; the 
Marasid el-Ittihit, probably an abridgment by 
an unknown hand of his larger geoyr. dict. called 
the MJoajam, ed. Juynboll, Lug. Bat. 1852-4; the 
HMistorws of Mekkeh, ed. Wiistenfeld, and now 
publishing by the German Oriental Society; and 
[bn-Khaldoon's Prolegomena, ed. Quatremeére, i. 
[-iii.] Paris, 1858 [in the Notices et Lxrtraits des 
Muanuscrits, xvi. pt. 1, xvii. pt. 1, xviii. pt. 1; 
trans. into French, with notes, by Slane, Parts 1, 
2, Paris, 1863-65.) Of those in MS., besides the 
indispensable works of the Arab lexicographers, we 
would especially mention Ibn-Khaldoon’s /istory 
of the Arabs; the Kharecdet el-Ajaib of Tbn-F1- 
Wardee; the WVir-dt ez-Zeman of Ibn-El-Jczee; 
the Jfurocy edh-Dhahadb of V1-Mes‘oodce; Yiikoot's 
Mogjam e-RBuldan; the Kitab-cl-Aghanee of ¥1- 
Isfahanee; and the‘ /d/ of El-Kurtubee. 

E. 8S. P. 


ARABIAN, THE (2797, Neh. ii. 19, 


vi. 1: 6 'Apapi [Vat. -Bei]: Arabs: SAY, Is. 
xiii. 2); Jer. ili. 2: “ApaBes: Arabes); ANABIANS, 
THE (SII, 2 Chr. xvii. 11; DXDT, 
2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxii. 1, xxvi. 7 (Keri); Neh. iv. 7): 
of "ApaBes: Arabes), The nomadic tribes inhab- 
iting the country to the east and south of Palestine, 
who in the early times of Hebrew history were 
known as Ishmaelites and descendants of Keturah. 
Their roving pastoral life in the desert is alluded to 
tn Is. xiii. 20; Jer. iii. 2; 2 Mace. xii. 11; their 
country is associated with the country of the De- 
danim, the travelling merchants (Is. xxi. 13) with 
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Dedan, Tema, and Buz (Jer. xxv. 24), and with 
Dedan and Kedar (Ez. xxvii. 21), all of which are 
supposed to have occupied the northern purt of the 
peninsula later known as Arabia. During the pros- 
perous reign of Jehoshaphat, the Arabians, in con- 
junction with the Philistinea, were tributary to 
Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 11), but in the reign of his 
successor they revolted, ravazed the country, plun- 
dered the royal palace, slew all the king's sons with 
the exception of the youngest, and carried off the 
royal harem (2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxii. 1). The Ara- 
bians of Gur-baal were again subdued by Uzziah 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 7). During the Captivity they appear 
to have spread over the country of Palestine, tor on 
the return from Babylon they were among the fore 
most in hindering Nehemiah in his work of reste- 
ration, and plotted with the Ammonites and others 
for that end (Neh. iv. 7). Geshem, or Gashmu, 
one of the leaders of the opposition, was of this 
race (Neh. ii. 19, vii. 1). In later times the Ara- 
bians served under Timotheus in his strugcle with 
Judas Maccabreus, but were defeated (1 Macc. v. 
39; 2 Macc. xti. 10). The Zabadwans, an Arab 
tribe, were routed by Jonathan, the brother and 
successor of Judas (1 Mace. xii. 31). The chieftain 
or king of the Arabians bore the name of Aretas 
as far back as the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and Jason the high-priest (2 Mace. v. 8; comp. 2 
Cor. xi. 32). - Zabdicl, the assassin of Alexander 
Balas (1 Mace. xi. 17), and Simalcue, who brought 
up Antiochus, the young son of Alexander (1 Mace. 
xi. 39), afterwards Antiochus VI., were both Ara- 
bians. In the time of the N. T. the term appears 
to have been used in the same manner (Acts ii. 11). 
(ARABIA, ] W. A. W. 


* ARABIC LANGUAGE. Besides the 
remarks under ARABIA, p. 142, see SHEMITIC 
LANGUAGES, §§ 20-24. 


*ARABIC VERSIONS. 


ANCIENT. J 


A/RAD (779 [wild ass]: Qp43; Alex. Apw3; 
[Vat. Qpnp: Comp. Ald. "Apdd:] Arod). A Ben- 
jamite, son of Beriah, who drove out the inhab- 
itants of Gath (1 Chr. viit. 15). W. A. W. 


A’RAD (372° [place of fugitives, First]: 
’"Apdd: [Arad ; exc. in Josh., where we find] 'Adép; 
[Vat. Aipaé BaciAea Apad; Comp. "Apeéd: Heder]}), 
a roval city of the Canaanites, named with Horman 
and Libnah (Josh. xit, 14). The wilderness of 
Judah was to “the south of Arad” (Judg. i. 16). 
It is also undoubtedly named in Num. xxi. 1 (comp. 
Hformah in ver. 3), and xxxiii. 40, “the Canaanite 
king of Arad,”’ instead of the reading of the A. V., 
‘king Arad the Canaanite.” (See the translations 
of Zunz, De Wette, &c.) It is mentioned in the 
Onomasticon (s. v.”Apaua, Arad, 'Adép, Asason 
Thamar) as a city of the Amorites, near the desert 
of Kaddes, 4 miles from Malatha (Moladah), and 
20 from Hebron. ‘This agrees with the conjecture 
of Kobinson, who identifies it with a hill, Zedl 
’Ardd, an hour and a half N. EF. by EF. from Alih 
(Moladah), and 8 hours from Hebron (Rob. ii. 101, 
201, 202). G. 

AR’ADUS ("Apa8Sos: Arados), included in 
the list of places to which the decree of Lucius the 
consul, protecting the Jews under Simon the hich- 
priest, was addressed (1 Mace. xv. 23). The same 
place as ARVAD. G. 


A'RAH (IVINS [wayfarer]: ‘Apd: Ara 


[VFRsrons, 


ARAM 


[ratner, "Opdy: Aree)). 
sons of Ulla (1 Chr. vii. 39). 

2. ({kzr.] “Apes, [Vat. Hpa; Neh.] ‘Hpaé, 
"Hpd: Area.) ‘The sons of Arah returned with 
Zerubbabel, in number 774, according to Ezr. ii. 
5, but 652 according to Neh. vii. 10. One of his 
descendants, Shechaniah, was the father-in-law of 
Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh. vi. 18). The name 
is written Airs in 1 Esdr. v. 10. W. A. W. 


A’RAM (S38, occasionally with the definite 


article STN, and once 27; probably from a 
root sienifving hei7ht, and which is also the base 
of “ Rainah *’ (Gesenius, p. 151; Stanley, p. 124), 
the name by which the Hebrews desivnated, gen- 
erally, the country lying to the northeast of Pal- 
estine;* the great mass of that high table-land 
which, rising with sudden abruptness from the Jor- 
_ dan and the very margin of the lake of Gennesareth, 
stretches, at an elevation of no less than 29/)0 feet 
above the level of the sea, to the banks of the 
Euphrates itself, contrasting strongly with the low 
land bordering on the Mediterranean, the © land of 
Canaan,"' or the low country (Gen. xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 
18, &c.). Throughout the A. V. the word is, with 
only a very few exceptions [Num. xxiii. 7, Judg. 
iii. 10, marg.], rendered as in the Vulyate and 
LXX.— Syria [or SYRIANS]; a name which, it 
must be remembered, includes far more to our ears 
than did Aram to the Jews. [Synia.] 

Its earliest occurrence in the book of Genesis is 
in the form of Aram-naharaim, @. ¢. the “ hichland 
of or between the two rivers’? ((Gsen. xxiv. 10, 
A. V. “ Mesopotamia "’), but in several succeeding 
chapters, and in other parts of the Pentatench, the 
word is used without any addition, to designate a 
dweller in Aram-naharaim — Laban or Bethuel — 
“the Aramite” (see Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, 5, xxxi. 
20, 24; also Judy. iii. 10, compared with 8; Deut. 
xxvi. 5, compared with xxiii. 4, and Ps. lx. title). 


’ 
Padan, or accurately Paddan, Aram (N JAE 
“cultivated highland,” from puddah, to plough, 
Ges. p. 1092; Stanley, p. 129, note) was another 
designation for the same region (Gen. xxv. 20, 
xxviii. 2; comp. Hos. xii. 12, where the word Sudeh, 


‘TT, is, perhaps, equivalent to Piuddan). [Sa- 
DEH; PADAN ARAM.] A_ tribe of Hittites 
(Khatté) bearing the name of Patena is reported 
to have been met with in the inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser, B. C. J00-860. They then occupied the 
valley of the Orontes, and the country eastward as 
far as the water-shed between that river and the 
Euphrates. The latest explorers do not hesitate to 
identify this name with Pudan-aram and Batanea 
or Bashan (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 463); but if 
this be correct, the conclusion of the identity of 
Padan-aram and Mesopotamia arrived at above from 
a comparison of the statements of Scripture, must 
Le modified. 

Later in the history we meet with a number of 
small nations or kingdoms forming parts of the 
general land of Aram: — 1. Aram-Zobah (2 Sam. 


x. 6, 8), or simply Zobah, m3 (1 Sam. xiv. 47; 
2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Chr. xviii, xix.) [Zonaw.] 2. 
Aram Beth-rehob (2 Sam. x. 6), or Rehob, 297M 
(x. 8). [Reop.] 3. Aram-maachah (1 Chr. 





@ The name Aram probably appears also in the Ho- 
meric names ‘Apivoc (1!. ii. 783) and "EpeuBoi (Ou. iv, 
0 
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xx. 6), of Maachah only, (2 Sam. x. 6). 
[MaacHAH.] 4. Geshur, “in Aram” (2 Sam. 
xv. 8), usually named in connection with Maachah 
(Deut. iii, 14; Josh. xiii. 11, 13, &.). [GEesnuR.] 
5. Aram-Dammesek (Damascus) (2 Sam. viii. 5, 
6; 1 Chr. xviii. 5,6). The whole of these petty 
states are spoken of collectively under the naine of 
“Aram”? (2 Sam. x. 13), but as Damascus in- 
creased in importance it gradually alsorbed the 
smaller powers (1 K. xx. 1), and the name of Aram 
was at last applied to it alone (Is. vii. 8; also 1 K. 
xi. 25, xv. 18, &e.). 

It is difficult to believe, from che narrative, that 
at the time of David's strugules these © kingdoms" 
were anything more than petty tribes located round 
the skirts of the possessions of (rad and Manasseh. 
Some writers, however (Rosenmiiller and Michaelis 
amongst others), have attempted to show that their 
territory extended as far as the Euphrates on the 
one hand and the Mediterranean (at Berytus) on 
the other, in which case it would lave been con- 
siderably larger than Palestine itself. This, how- 
ever, will be best examined under the separate 
heads, including, in addition to those already no- 
ticed, IsH-TrosB and HAMATH. 

According to the genealogical table in Gen. x., 
Aram was a son of Shem, and his brethren were 
Elam, Asshur, and Arphaxad. It will be observed 
that these names occur in regular order from the 
east, Aram closing the list on the borders of the 
‘western sea.” 

In three passages Aram would seem to denote 
Assyria (2 K. xviii. 26; Is. xxxvi. 11; Jer. xxxv. 
11). 

In 2 K. xvi. 6, the Syrians are said to have 
come to Elath (on the Red Sea). The word ren- 


dered Syrians is DTN, Aromim, which in the 


Keri is corrected to Adomim, Edomites. 
In 2 Chr. xxii. 5, the name is presented in a 


shortened form as Rain, DOYS; comp. Job 
xxxii. 2. 

2. [Zvpo:: Syrt.) Another Aram is named in 
Gen. xxii. 21, as a son of Kemuel, and descendant 
of Nahor. From its mention with Uz and Buz it 
is probably identical with the tribe of Ram, to the 
‘kindred ’’ of which belonged “ Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the Buzite,’’ who was visiting Job in the 
land of Uz (Job xxxii. 2). It is also worthy of 
notice that among the other descendants of Nahor 
are named Tebach (comp. Tibhath, 1 Chr. xix. 18), 
and Maacah; so that the tribe was possibly one of 
the smaller divisions of Aram described above. 

G: 

3. (‘Apdu; [ Vat. M. OBadranapzv:] Aram). 
An Asherite, one of the sons of Shamer (1 Chr 
vii. 34). 

4. The son of Fsrom, or Hezron; elsewhere 
called Ram (Matt. i. 3.4; Luke iii. 33). 

W. A. W. 

* In Luke, Tisch. with Sin. BZXIr reads (in- 
stead of 'Apdu) 'ASpuely, Tov 'Apvei. A. 

A’RAMITESS (INSTR [Svpa: Syra]): 
i.e. a female inhabitant of Aram (1 Chr. vii. 14). 


In other passages of the A. V. the ethnic of Aram 
is rendered Syrian. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM (O°) OTN 


ARAM-NAHARAIM 


Soon din ted Bol 
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84). Comp. Strab. xvi. 785; Grote, His:ory of Greece, 
ili. 387. 


e 
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5 bee of the two rivers]: 4 Mecorcrapula Zuplas: 
esopotamia Syria). (Ps. lx. title.) [ARAM 1.] 
W. A. W. 


A’RAM-ZO'BAH (7302 CTS: 4 xupla 
ZoBdv: Sobal). (Ps. Ix. title.) [ARsm 1 and 
ZOBAH. } W. A. W. 


-A’RAN (JS [wild goat]: Sam. TS: "Apdy; 
[Alex. Apau; in 1 Chr. Appay (and so Vat.):] 
Aran, Aram), name of a Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 28; 
1 Chr. i. 42). 

AR’ARAT (OT7N: 'Apapdr: Ararat), a 
mountainous district of Asia mentioned in the 
Bible in connection with the following events: — 
(1.) As the resting-place of the ark after the Deluge 
(Gen. viii. 4, “upon the mountains of Ararat,” A. 
V.; super montes Armenia, Vulg.): (2.) As the 
asylum of the sons of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 37; 
Is. xxxvii. 38; the LXX. have eis Apueviay in the 


latter, and the Vulg. in terram Armeniorum in the | 


former passage; A. V. has in both “the land of 
Armenia’): (3.) As the ally, and probably the 
neighbor, of Minni and Ashchenaz (Jer. li. 27). 


of the Armenian highlands — the lofty plateau 
which overlooks the plain of the Araxes on the N., 
and of Mesopotamia on the S. 
ently notice the characteristics of this remarkable 
région, which adapted it to become the cradle of 
the human race and the central spot whence, after 
the Deluge, the nations were to radiate to different 
quarters of the world. 


the spot where the ark rested, as described in Gen. 
viii. 4, although all such speculations, from the in- 





We shall pres-— 


It is, however, first neces-- 
sary to notice briefly the opinions put forth as to. 


ARARAT 


[ARMENIA.] In Gen. xi. 2 we have apparently 
an indication of its position as eastward of Mes»po- 
tamia (S"Jj2%, “from the east,” A. V.), whence 


Bohlen (/ntrod. to Gen. ii. 139) identifies Ararat 
with Aryavarta, [a Sanskrit name =] the “holy 
land” in the north of Hindostan; but the Hebrew 
is more correctly translated in the , as 
also in Gen. xiii. 11, eastward (Gesen. Thes. p. 
805), the writer, as it would seem, describing the 
position of Mesopotamia in reference to his own 
country, rather than to Ararat. 

The name Ararat was unknown to the geog- 
raphers of Greece and Rome, as it still is to the 
Armenians of the present day; but that it was an 
indigenous and an ancient name for a portion of 
Armenia, appears from the statement of Moses of 
Chorene, who gives Araratia as the designation 
of the central province, and connects the name with 
an historical event reputed to have occurred B. C. 
1750 (Histor. Armen. Whiston, p. 361). Jerome 
| identified it with the plain of the Araxes. It 
would, however, be more correct to consider the 
| name in its Biblical sense as descriptive generally 


event, and maintains the belief, as stated by Berosus, 
that fragments of the ark exist on its summit. The 
selection of this range was natural to an inhabitant 
of the Mesopotamian plain; for it presents an ap- 
parently insurmountable barrier on that side, hem- 
ming in the valley of the Tigris with abrupt de- 
clivities so closely that only during the summer 
months is any passage afforded between the moun- 
tain and river (Ainsworth’s Travels in the Track 
of the Ten Thousand, p. 154). Josephus also 
quotes Nicolaus Damascenus to the effect that a 


definiteness of the account, cannot lead to any cer-, mountain named Baris, beyond Minyas, was the 
tain result. Berosus the Chaldean, contemporary spot. This has been identified with Varaz, a 
with Alexander the Great, fixes the spot on the, mountain mentioned by St. Martin (Mem. sur 
mountains of Kurdistan (mpbs r@ bpet tTav Ko | t Armenie, i. 265) as rising to the N. of Lake Van; 
8valwy, Joseph. Ant. i. 38, § 6), which form but the only important mountain in the position 
southern frontier of Armenia. His opinion is fol- | indicated is described by recent travellers under the 
lowed by the Syriac and Chaldee versions, which name Sriban Tagh, and we are therefore inclined 
oi ; to accept the emendation of Schroeder, who 
give VT") as the equivalent for Ararat in Gen. 5.0 to read Mdors, the indigenous name of Mount 
viii. 4, and in a later age by the Koran. Tradition | Ararat, for Bdpis. That the scene of ap event so 
still points to the Jeb</ Judi as the scene of the deeply interesting to mankind had even at that 


| in |. 
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ARARAT 


early age been transferred, as was natural, to the 
loftieat and most imposing mountain in the district, 
appears ‘>= the statement of Josephus (And. i. 3, 
§ 5), that the spot where Noah lett the ark had 
received a name descriptive of that event, which he 
renders 'AwoSarhptoy, and which seems identical 
with Nacheljevan, on the banks of the Araxes. To 
this neighborhoud all the associations connected 
with Noah are now assigned by the native Armen- 
ians, and their opinion has been so far indorsed by 
Europeans that they have given the name Ararat 
exclusively to the mountain which is called Masses 
by the Armenians, Ayri-D-tgh, i.e. Steep Mountain, 
by the Turks, and Auha-Nuh, i.e. Noah's Afoun- 
tain, by the Persians. It rises immediately out of 
the plain of the Araxes, and terminates in two 
conical peaks, named the Great and Less Ararat, 
about seven miles distant from each other, the 
formner of which attains an elevation of 17,260 feet 
above the level of the sea and about 14,000 above 
the plain of the Araxes, while the latter is lower 
by 4000 feet. The summit of the hisher is covered 
with eternal snow for about 3UUU feet of perpen- 
dicular height. That it is of volcanic oriyin, is 
evidenced by the immense masses of lava, cinders, 
and porphyry with which the middle region is 
covered. A deep cleft on its northern side has been 
rezarded as the site of its crater, and this cleft was 
the scene of a terrible catastrophe which occurred 
July 2, 1840, when the village of Arguri and the 
Monastery of St. James were buried beneath the 
dbris brought down from the upper heights by a 
violent earthquake. Clouds of reddish smoke and 
a strong smell of sulphur, which pervaded the 
neighborhood after the earthquake, seem to indi- 
cate that the vulcanic powers of the mountain are 
not altogether dormant. The summit of Ararat 
was long deemed inaccessible, and the Armenians 
still cling to this belief. It was first ascended in 
1829 by Parrot, who approached it from the N. W. 
He describes a secondary summit about 400 yards 
distant from the highest point, and on the geutle 
depression which connects the two eminences he 
surmises that the ark rested (Journcy to Ararat, 
p- 179). The region immediately below the limits 
of ual snow is barren and unvisited by beast 
or bird. Wagner (Heise, p. 185) describes the si- 
lence and solitude that reign there as quite over- 
powering. <Arguri, the only village known to have 
been built on ita slopes, was the spot where, accord- 
ing to tradition, Noah planted his vineyard. Lower 
down, in the plain of Araxes, is Nachdjevan, where 
the patriarch is reputed to have been buried. 
Returning to the broader signification we have 
assigned to the term “the mountains of Ararat,” 
as coextensive with the Armenian plateau from the 
base of Ararat in the N. to the range of Kurdistan 
in the S., we notice the following characteristics of 
that region as illustrating the Bible narrative: — 
(1.) Its eleewion. It rises ag a rocky island out 
of a sea of plain to a height of from 6000 to 7000 
feet above the level of the sea, presenting a surface 
of extensive plains, whence, as from a fresh base, 
spring important and lofty mountain-ranges, having 
a generally parallel direction from E. to W., and 
connected with each other by transverse ridges of 
moderate height. (2.) /ts geographical position. 
The Armenian plateau stands equidistant from the 
Eaxine and the Caspian seas on the N., and be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean on 
‘he S. With the first it is connected by the 
Acamipsis, with the second by the Araxes, with the 
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third by the Tigris and Euphrates, the latter of 
which also serves as an outlet towards the countries 
on the Mediterranean coast. These seas were the 
high roads of primitive colonization, and the plains 
watered by these rivers were the seats of the most 
powerful nations of antiquity, the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, the Medes, and the ColcLians. Viewed 
with reference to the dispersion of the nations, 
Armenia is the true dugadds of the world; and 
it is a significant fact that at the present day Ararat 
is the great boundary-stone between the empires 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. (3.) /ts physical 
Jormition. The Armenian plateau is the result of 
voleanic agencies: the plains as well as the moun- 
tains supply evidence of this. Armenia, however, 
differs materially from other regions of similar 
geological formation, as, for instance, the neiglibor- 
ing range of Caucasus, inasmuch as it does tot rise 
to a sharp, well-defined central crest, but expands 
into plains or steppes, separated by a graduated 
series of subordinate ranges. Wagner (/teise, p. 
263) attributes this peculiarity to the longer period 
during which the volcanic powers were at work, 
and the room afforded for the expansion of the 
inolten masses into the surrounding districts. The 
result of this expansion is that Armenia is far more 
accessible, both from without and within its own 
limits, than other districta of similar elevation. 
The passes, though high, are comparatively easy, 
and there is no district which is shut out from 
communication with its neighbors. The fall of 
the ground in the centre of the plateau is not de- 
cided in any direction, as is demonstrated by the 
early courses of the rivers—the Araxes, which 
flows into the Caspian. rising westward of either 
branch of the Euphrates, and taking at first a 
northerly direction — the Euphrates, which flows to 
the S., rising northward of the Araxes, and taking 
a westerly direction. (4.) The climate is severe. 
Winter lasts from October to May, and is suc- 
ceeded by a brief spring and a summer of intense 
heat. The contrast between the plateau and the 
adjacent countries is striking. In April, when the 
Mesopotamian plains are scorched with heat, and 
on the Euxine shore the azalea and rhododendron 
are in bloom, the Armenian plains are still covered 
with snow; and in the early part of September it 
freezes keenly at night. (5.) The vegetation is 
more varied and productive than the climate would 
lead us to expect. ‘Trees are not found on the 
plateau itself, but grass grows luxuriantly, and 
furnishes abundant pasture during the summer 
months to the flocks of the nomad Kurds. Wheat 
and barley ripen at far higher altitudes than on the 
Alps and the Pyrenees: the volcanic nature of the 
soil, the abundance of water, and the extreme heat 
of the short summer bring the harvest to maturity 
with wonderful speed. At Erz-riim, more than 
6000 feet ahove the sea, the crops appear above 
ground in the middle of June, and are ready for 
the sickle before the end of August (Wagner, p. 
255). The vine ripens at about 5000 feet, while in 
Europe its limit, even south of the Alps, is about 
2650) feet. 

The general result of these observations as bear- 
ing upon the Biblical narrative would be to show 
that, while the elevation of the Armenian plateau 
constituted it the natural resting-place of the ark 
after the Deluge, its geographical position and its 
physical character secured an impartial distribution 
of the families of mankind to the various quarters 
of the world. The climate furnished a powerful 
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inducement to scek the more tempting regions on 

al) sides of it. At the same tiie the character of 

the vevetation was remarkably adapted to the no- 

mad state in which we may conceive the early 
generations of Noah's descendants to have lived. 
W. L. B. 

AR’ARATH (‘Apapdé: Alex. [FA.] Apapar). 

ARAKAT. (Tob. 1. 21; comp. 2 K. xix. 37). 

W. A. W. 


ARAU’NAH (DIRS: ’"Opyd: dveunn), a 
Jebusite who sold his threshing-Hoor on Mount 
Moriah to David as a site for an altar to Jehovah, 
together with his oxen, for 50 shekels of silver (2 
Sam. xxiv. 18-24), or (according to 1 Chr. xxi. 25) 
for 600 shekels of gold by weight. From the 
expression (2 Sam. xxiv. 23) “these things did 
Aruunah, the king, give unto the king,”’ it has been 
inferred that he was one of the royal race of the 
Jebusites. His name is variously written in various 


places: TIITINTT (2 Sam. xxiv. 16); rmITS 

(xxiv. 18); JIT (1 Chr. xxi. 15 ff.; 2 Chr. iii. 

1). [OrNAN.] — Rk. W. B. 
ARBA (YEO, hero of Bual, so Fiirst, for 


S yaw like UNTIN: [Apy68,] 'ApBde: [Alex. 
ApBo, ApBer}; Comp. "ApBai; Ald. "ApBé, 
‘ApBe:] Arde), the fein it of the ANAKIM, or 
sons of Anak, from whom their chief city HEBRON 
received its uame of Kirjath Arba (Josh. xiv. 15, 
xv. 13, xxi. 11). [See also ARBAH.] F. W.G. 


AR’BAH (YBN [four]: 1d wediov: Ardce). 
“The city of Arbah’’ is always rendered elsewhere 
Hebron, or KirnJATH-ARBA (Gen. xxxv. 27). The 
LXX. appear to have read (T27Y 'ardbih. 

W. A. W. 

*In Josh. xxi. 11 the A. V., ed. 1611, reads 
“ i citie of Arbah,’ mary. “ Kiriath-arbah ” 

tabapBdx; Vat. KapadaupBor : Cariatharbe). 
ok, xv. 13 the A. V. translates “the city of 
pee mary. “ Kiriath-arba."’ A. 


AR’BATHITE, THE OAD: {in 1 
Chr.] 6 PapaBa:dl; [Vat. -6e!; Alex. ZapaBed0er; 
FA. PapaBed; Comp. 'ApaBaél; Ald. 'ApuBedi; 
in 2 Sa: all different:} Arbathites), t. e. a native 
of the Arabah or Ghor. Albialbon the A. was one 
of David's 30 mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 31; 1 
Chr. xi. 32). 

ARBATTIS (éy 'ApBdrros; (Sin. ApBa- 
yots } Alex. ApBakrots [and so Sin. ca]; Arbatis), 
a district of Palestine named in 1 Mace. vy. 23 only. 
Ewald’s conjecture (Geschichte, iv. 359, note) 
grounded on the reading of the Peshito Syriac 


(B99), Ard Bot) is that the district N. of 


the sea of Galilee, part of which is still called Ard 
el-Batihah, is here intended. But it seems at least 








@ The Arbcla of Alexander the Great is called [rbd 
by the Arabic historians (Rob. ii. 399). The change 
of | to d is not unfrequent- Moreover, the present 
frou is undoubtedly mentioned in the Talmud as 
Arbel (see Schwarz, p. 189; Reland, p. 358; Rob. iii. 
843, note). 

b So Irby (p. 91). Robinson, on the contrary, says 
that the ruins are on the brow overlooking the chasm 
of the wady. (Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 114) 
anys the same. — H.] 

¢ First euggested in the Muinchener Gel. Anzeigen, 
Nov. 18%, and eagerly lai! hold of by Robinson. 


ARBONAI 


equally probable that the word iv tcet-ly a currup 
tion of "AxpaBarivn, the province or toparcby 
which lay between Neapolis and Jericho (Kelkand, 
p- 192; Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, §§ 4, 5, &e.). GG. 

ARBE’LA (éy "ApBhaas: in Arbvellis), men- 
tioned in the Bible only in 1 Macc. ix. 2, and 
there only as detining the situation of Masaloth, a 
place besieged and taken by Bacchides and Alci- 
mus at the opening of the campaign in which Ju- 
das Maccabzeus was killed. According to Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 11, § 1) this was at Artela of Galilee, 
év "ApBhAoas wéde: THs TadsAaias, a place which 
he elsewhere states to be near Sepphoris, on the 
lake of Grennesareth, and remarkable fur certain 
impregnable caves, the resort of robbers and insur- 
gents, and the scene of more than one desperate en- 
counter (comp. Ant. xiv. 15, §§ 4,5; &. J. i. 16, 
§§ 2, 3; di. 20, § 6; Vita, § 37). These topograph- 
ical requirements are fully met by the existing /r- 
bil, a site with a few ruins, west of Medel, on 
the southeast side of the Wady //imdm, in a 
small plain at the foot ® of the hill of Atecun Hat- 
tin. The caverns are in the opposite face of the 
ravine, and bear the name of Aula’at /én Maan 
(Rob. ii. 398; Burekh. p. 331; Irby, p. 91). 

There seems no reason to doubt the soundness 
of this identification.c| The army of Bacchides was 
on its read from Antioch to the land of Judaa 
(ynv "Iovda), which they were approaching + by 
the way that leadeth to Galgala”’ (Gilgal),’é that is 
by the valley of the Jordan in the direct line to 
which /rbud/ lies.¢ Ewald, however (Geschichte, iv. 
370, note), insists, in opposition to Josephus, that 
the engagements of this campaign were contined to 
Judwa proper, a theory which drives him to con- 
sider “ Galyala’’ as the Jijilia north of Gophna. 
[GiLGaL.] But he admits that no trace of an 
Arbela in that direction has yet come to light. 

Arbela may be the Beru-arwE of Ios. x. 14, 
but there is nothing to ensure it. G. 


ARBITE, THE (DUNT: de Arbi). Pa- 
arai the Arbite, was one of David's guard (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 35). The word, according to Gesenius (7 hes. 
p- 145) [and Fiirst, i. 133], signifies a native of 
ARAB. In the parallel list of Clronicles, it is 
given as Ben-Ezbai, by a change in letters not un- 
frequently occurring. [Eznat] ‘The LXX. ver- 
sion, Ovpaoepxl, is very corrupt. ((Comp., how- 
ever, rends 6 "ApBi; Alex. 0 Apaxeseis- —A.] 
(See Kennicott, Dissert. on 2 Sam. xxiii. p. 210.) 

G. 


ARBO’'NAI Pee ari Sin. XeBpwv; Comp. 
"ApBwvat; Ald. "ApBovat: Mambre], Jud. ii. 24. 

* It is called there a “river’’ (A. V.), on the 
banks of which were “high cities’’ destroyed by 
HoLoreERNEs in his desolating march toward the 
country of the Jews. [ABRONAS.] 

Volkmar (/fandb. d. Einl. in die Apocr. i. 
190, 195) adopts with some modification the con- 


d Some MSS. and the important version of the Sy- 
riac Peshito read ° Gilead ;"’ in which case the Arbela 
beyond Jordan must be thought of. But it is bardly 
likely that Josephus would be inaccurate in his topog- 
raphy of @ part of the country which he knew se 
theroughly. 

e The importance of the Wady Hamém ina mili 
tary point of view, as commanding the great oorth 
road, the Sea of Galilee, and the important springs in 
the plain of Gennesareth, is not lost sight of by Wilson 
(Lands of the Bible, in Ritter, Jordan, p. 828). 


ARCHELAUS 


jecture of Movers respecting this name. He sup- 
poses él yemdssou 'ABSpwra (the best supported 
reading) to represent the Hebrew “ST2T™ IVA, 
“on the other side of the river,” namely, the Eu- 


phrates. The final ¥ in "TAY being written long 
like ) was easily converted into 3, as in Jud. ii. 28 


NEY, Accho, is represented by ‘Oxlva. The 
“high cities’’ referred to he supposes to be Baby- 
lon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and others in their neigh- 
borhood, citing Eutropius viii. 3, and Dion Cassius 
xviii. 28, in accordance with his theory that the 
passave relates to the conquests of Trajan [Ju- 
DITH ]. A. 

ARCHELAUS (’ApxéAaos [ruler of the 


peopl]: Archelaus: in the Talmud, OYO°278, 
son of Herod the Great, by a Samaritan woman, 
Malthaké (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 1, § 3; &. ./. i. 28, 
§ 4), and, with his brother Antipas, brought up at 
Rome (td. B&B. J. i. 31, § 1). At the death of 
Herod (8. c. 4)@ his kingdom was divided between 
his three sons, Herod Antipas, Archelaus, and 
Phiip.  Archelaus received the half, containing 
{dumea, Judwa, Samaria, and the cities on the 
coast. with 60() talents’ income (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
11, § +). With one party among the Jews he was 
popular: another complained against him, but in 
vain, to Augustus (id. Ant. xvii. 11, 1). He never 
properly had the title of king (BagiAeds) assiyned 
to him (Matt. ii. 22), but only that of é@vapyns 
(ed.); 80 that the former word must be taken as 
loosely used. In the 10th year of his reizn (Jo- 
seph. xvii. 13, § 2, Vit. 1), or the 9th (B. J. ii. 7, 
§ 3). according to Dion Cass. (xv. 27) in the con- 
sulship of M. mil. Lepidus and L. Arruntius, 
2. €. A. D. 6, a complaint was preferred by his 
brothers and his subjects against him on the ground 
of his tyranny, in consequence of which he was de- 
posed and banished to Vienne in Gaul (Joseph. 
Ant. xvil. 138, § 2; B. J. ii. 7, § 3), where he is 
generally said to have died. But Jerome ( Onomast. 
s. v. Bethlehem) relates that he was shown the sep- 
ulchre of Archelaus near that town. If so, he must 
have returned as a private man to Juda, and there 
have died. The parents of our Lord turned aside 
from fear of him on their way back from Fyypt, 
and went to Nazareth in Galilee, in the domain of 
his gentler brother Antipas. He seems to have 
been guilty of great cruelty and oppression. Jo- 
sephus relates (Ant. xvii. 9, § 3; B. J. ii. 1, 3) 
that he put to death 3000 Jews in the temple not 
long after his accession. This cruelty was exer- 
cised not only towards Jews, but towards Samari- 
tans also (Joseph. B. J. ii. 7, § 3). Archelaus 
wedded illegally (rod warplov wapaBdow ron- 
oduevos, Ant. xvii. 13, § 2) Glaphyra, the former 
wife of his brother Alexander, who had had chil- 
dren by her. (There is no reason for saying with 
Winer that Archelaus had children by her: he has 
apparently mistaken Josephus's éf ov kal réxva hy 
airy, Where oy refers to Alexander, not to Arche- 
aus. ) H. A. 


ARCHERY. [Arss.] 
AR’CHEVITES (NYIDAN:  ‘Apyvaior; 


a The death of Herod took place in the same year 
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[Vat. Apyouvor:] Erchuei, Vulg.) perhaps the ta- 
habitants of ERECH, some of whom had been placed 
as colonists in Samaria (Ezr. iv. 9). W. L. B. 


AR’CHI QD°NTT: Archi), Josh. xvi. 2. 
{ARCHITE. ] 


ARCHIP’PUS (“Apyirmos [master of the 
horse]: Archippus), a Christian teacher in Colosse, 
called by St. Paul his TuveTparioTns (Philem. 2). 
As the epistle, which concerns a private matter, is 
addressed to him jointly with Phileinon and Ap- 
phia, and as “the church in their house" is also 
addressed, it seems necessary to infer that he was a 
inember of Philemon’s family. He had received 
(Col. iv. 17) a B8:axovla in the Lord, and was ad- 
monished to take heed to it that he fulfill it. Je 
rome, T'heodoret, and (Kcumenius, suppose him to 
have been overseer of the church at Colosse. 
Others believe him to have been a teacher at Lao- 
dicea (Const. Apostol. vii. 46; Theodoret md Col. 
iv. 17; and recently Wieseler, Chrunol. des apos- 
tolischen Zeitalters, p. 452); but there does not 
seem to be any ground for the view. There is a 
legend that he was of the number of the Seventy 
disciples, and suffered martyrdom at Chonw, near 
Laodicea (Venoloy, Gree. i. 246). There is a 
monograph written about him by Dietelmair, De 
Archippo, Altorf, 1751, 4to. H. A. 


ARCHITE, THE (S277, as if from a 


place named Erech, TJ]: [2 Sam. xv., xyi., 6 
apxteratpos (for 6 'Apyxi, ératpos ? so Comp.; 
o Apaxt, eratpos Or erepos, 29); 2 Sam. xvii.,] 
6 "Avaxi [Vat. -yes; 1 Chr. 6 (om. Ald. Alex.) 
mparos; Comp. 6 dpyiairepos (for 6 apyteraipos 
or rather 6 ‘Apyi, ératpos, 18 above):] Arachites), 
the usual designation of David's friend Hushai (2 
Sam. xv. 32, [xvi. 16,] xvii. 5, 14; 1 Chr. xxvii. 
33). 

The word also appears (somewhat discuised, it is 
true, in the A. V.) in Josh. xvi. 2, where “the 
borders of Archi’? (# e. “the Archite’’)®> are 
named as on the boundary of the “children of Jo- 
seph,’’ somewhere in the neighborhood of Bethel. 


No town of the name of 7]“N appears in Pales- 
tine; is it possible that, as in the case of the Gerizi, 
the Zemarites, and the Jebusites, we have here the 
last faint trace of one of the original tribes of the 
country ? G. 


ARCHITECTURE. Although there are 
many notices, both in the Canonical Scriptures and 
in the Apocryphal writings, bearing reference to 
the architecture of other nations besides the Israel- 
ites, it is nevertheless obvious that the chief bnsi- 
ness of a work like the present, under the article of 
Architecture, is to examine the modes of building 
in use among the Jews, and to discover, if possible, 
how far they were influenced, directly or indirectly, 
by the example or the authority of foreigners. 
The book of Genesis (iv. 17, 20, 22) appears to 
divide mankind into great characteristic sections, 
namely, the “ dwellers in tents’ and the “ dwellers 
in cities,’ when it tells us that Cain was the 
founder of a city; and that among his descendants 
one Jabal was “the father of them that dwell in 
tents,’ whilst Tubal-cain was “ the instructor of 


b Compare Josh. xvili. 16, where ‘ Jebusi”? should 








with the birth of Christ; but this is to Le placed four | be translated “the Jebusite,” ag it has been in xv. 8. 


era. 


years before the dste in general use as the Christian fas also GERIZIM ; ZEMARAIM. 
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every artificer in brass and iron.” It is probable 
that the workers in metal were for the most part 
dwellers in towns: and thus the arts of architecture 
and metallurgy became from the earliest times lead- 
ing characteristics of the civilized as distinguished 
from the nomadic tendencies of the human race. 

To the race of Shem is attributed (Gen. x. 11, 
12, 22, xi. 2-9) the foundation of those cities in 
the plain of Shinar, Babylon, Nineveh, and others; 
to one of which, Resen, the epithet “great” suffi- 
ciently marks its importance in the time of the 
writer, a period at least as early as the 13th cent. 
B. C., if not very much earlier. (Rawlinson, Out- 
line of Ass. Hist. p. 10; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 221, 
235, 238.) From the same book we learn the ac- 
count of the earliest recorded building, and of the 
materials employed in its construction (Gen. xi. 3, 
9); and though a doubt rests on the precise site of 
the tower of Belus, so long identified with the Birs 
Nimroud (Benjamin of ‘Tudela, p. 100, Bohn; New- 
ton, On Proph. x. pp. 155, 156; Vaux, Nin. and 
Persep. pp. 173, 178; Keith, On Proph. p. 289), 
yet the nature of the soil, and the bricks found 
there in such abundance, though bearing mostly the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar, agree perfectly with the 
supposition of a city previously existing on the same 
or a closely neighboring site. (Layard, ii. 249, 278, 
and Nin. and Bib. 531; Plin. vii. 56; Ez. iv. 1.) 

In the book of Esther (i. 2) mention is made of 
the palace at Susa, for three months in the spring 
the gesidence of the kings of Persia (sth. iii. 13; 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 6, § 22); and in the books of To- 
bit and Judith, of Ecbatana, to which they retired 
for two months during the heat of summer. (Tob. 
iii. 7, xiv. 14; Jud. i. 14; Herod. i. 98.) 

A branch of the same Syro-Arabian race as the 
Assyrians, but the children of Ham, was the na- 
tion, or at least the dominant caste, of the Egypt- 
ians, the style of whose architecture agrees so re- 
markably with the Assyrian (Layard, ii. 206 ff.). 
It is in connection with Egypt that the Israelites 
appear first as builders of cities, compelled, in com- 
mon with other Evyptian captives, to labor at the 
buildings of the Egyptian monarchs. Vithom and 
Raamses are said to have been built by them. 
(Ex. i. 11; Wilkinson, ii. 195.) 

The Israelites were by occupation shepherds, and 
by habit dwellers in tents (Gen. xvii. 3). The 
‘house ’’ built by Jacob at Succoth is probably no 
exception to this statement (713, Gesen.). They 
had therefore originally, speaking properly, no ar- 
ehitecture. Even Hebron, a city of higher an- 
tiquity than the Egyptian Zoan (Tanis), was called 
originally from its founder, perhaps a Canaanite of 
the race of Anak, Kirjath-Arba, the house of Arba 
(Num. xiii. 22; Josh. xiv. 15). From the time of 
the occupation of Canaan they became dwellers in 
towns and in houses of stone, four which the native 
limestone of Palestine supplied a ready material 
(Lev. xiv. 34, 45; 1K. vii. 10; Stanley, S. ¢ P. 
pp. 146, 8); but the towns which they occupied 
were not all, nor indeed in most cases, built from 
the first by themselves (Deut. vi. 10; Num. xiii. 
19). 

The peaceful reign and vast wealth of Solomon 
gave great impulse to architecture; for besides the 
Temple and his other great works at and near Je- 
rusalem, he built fortresses and cities in various 
places, among which the names and sites of Baal- 
ath and Tadmor are in all probability represented 
by the more modern superstructures of Baalbec and 
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Palmyra (1 K. ix. 15-24). Among the succeeding 
kings of Israel and of Judah, more than one is re 
corded as a builder: Asa (1 K. xv. 23), Baasha 
(xvi. 17), Omri (xvi. 24), Ahab (xvi. 34, xxii. 39), 
Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 27, 30), Je 
hoash, and Josiah (2 K. xii. 11, 12, xxii. 6); and. 
lastly, Jehoiakim, whose winter is mentioned 
(Jer. xxii. 14, xxxvi. 22; see also Am. iii. 15). 

On the return from captivity, the chief care of 
the rulers was to rebuild the Temple and the walls 
of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, with stone, 
and with timber from Lebanon (kzr. iii. 8, v. 8: 
Neh. ii. 8, iii. 1, 32). During the government of 
Simon Maccabeeus, the fortress called Haris, and 
afterwards Antonia, was erected for the defense of 
the Temple and the city. But the reigns of Herod 
and of his sons and successors were especially re- 
markable for the great architectural works in which 
they delighted. Not only was the Temple restored 
to a large portion if not to the full degree of its for- 
mer magnificence, but the fortifications and other 
public buildings of Jerusalem were enlarged and 
embellished to an extent previously unknown (Luke 
xxi. 5; Benj. of Tudela, p. 83, Buhn). [More par- 
ticular descriptions of these works will be found 
under JERUSALEM.] Besides these great works, 
the town of Csesarea was built:on the site of an in- 
significant building called Strato’s Tower; Samaria 
was enlarged, and received the name of Sebaste; 
the town of Agrippium was built; and Herod car- 
ried his love for architecture so far as to adorn with 
buildings cities even not within his own dominions, 
Berytus, Damascus, Tripolis, and many other places 
(Joseph. B. J. i. 21, 1,11). His son Philip the 
tetrarch enlarged the old Greek colony of Paneas, 
viving it the name of Coesarea in honor of Tiberius; 
whilst his brother Antipas founded the city of Ti- 
berias, and adorned the towns of Sepphoris and 
Betharamphta, giving to the latter the name Liv- 
ias, in honor of the mother of ‘Tiberius (Reland, p. 
497). 

Of the original splendor of these great works no 
doubt can be entertained; but of their style and 
appearance we can only conjecture, though with 
nearly absolute certainty, that they were furmed on 
Greek and Roman models. Of the style of the 
earlier buildings of Palestine, we can only form an 
idea from the analogy of the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Persian monuments now existing, and from the 
modes of building still adopted in Eastern countries. 
The connection of Solomon with Egypt and with 
Tyre, and the influence of the Captivity, may have 
in some measure successively affected the style both 
of the two temples, and of the palatial editices of 
Solomon. The enormous stones employed in the 
Assyrian, Persepolitan, and Egyptian buildings 
find a parallel in the substructions of Baalbec, more 
ancient than the superstructure (Layard, ii. 317, 
318), and in the stones of so vast a size which still 
remain at Jerusalem, relics of the building either 
of Solomon or of Herod (Williams, pt. ii. 1). But 
as it hag been observed again and again, scarcely 
any connected monuments are known to survive in 
Palestine by which we can form an accurate idea 
of its buildings, beautiful and renowned as they 
were throughout the East (Plin. v. 14; Stanley, p. 
183), and even of those which do remain nv trust- 
worthy examination has yet been made. It is 
probable, however, that the reservoirs known under 
the names of the Pools of Solomon and Hezekiah 
contain some portions at least of the original fabrics 
(Stanley, pp. 103, 165). 


ARCTURUS 


The domestic architecture of the Jews, so far as 
it can be understwod, ia treated under House. 
Tools and instruments of building are mentioned 
by the sacred writers; the plumb-line, Am. vii. 7; 
the measuring-reed, Ez. xl. 3; the saw, 1 K. vii. 9. 

H. W. P. 


ARCTU’RUS. The Hebrew words WY, 


Ash, and ~ » °, *Ayish, rendered “ Arcturus” in 
the A. V. of Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 32, in conformity 
with the Vuly. of the former passage, are now gen- 
erally believed to be identical, and to represent the 
constellation Ursa Major, known commonly as the 
Great Bear, or Charles’s Wain. Niebuhr (Desc. 
de { Arab. p. 101) relates that he met with a Jew 
at Sana, who identified thesHebrew ’Ash with the 
vonstellation known to the Arabs by the name Ow 
en-Nash, or Nash simply, as a Jew of Bagdad in- 
formed him. The four stars in the body of the 
Bear are named Lnnash in the tables of Ulugh 
Beigh, those in the tail being called ef Bendt, “ the 
daughters '’ (comp. Job. xxxviii. 32). The ancient 
versions differ greatly in their renderings. ‘The 
LXX. render ’ by the * Pleiades’? in Job ix. 
9 (unless the text which they had before them had 
the words in a different order), and ’Ayish by “ Hes- 
perus,’’ the evening star, in Job xxxviii. 32. In 
the former they are fullowed or supported by the 
Chaldee, in the latter by the Vulyate. R. David 
Kimchi and the Talmudists understood by ’.Ash the 
tail of the Ram or the head of the Bull, by which 
they are supposed to indicate the bright star Alde- 
baran in the Bull's eye. But the greatest difficulty 
is found in the rendering of the Syriac translators, 
who give as the equivalent of both ‘Ash and ’ Ayish 
the word */yutho, which is interpreted to signify 
the bright star Capella in the constellation Auriga, 
and is so rendered in the Arabic translation of Job. 
On this point, however, great difference of opinion 
is found. Bar Ali conjectured that '/yutho was 
either Capella or the constellation Orion; while Bar 
Bahlul hesitated between Capella, Aldebaran, and 
a cluster of three stars in the face of Orion. Fol- 
lowing the rendering of the Arabic, Hyde was in- 
duced to consider ’ Ash and ’ Ayish distinct; the for- 
mer being the Great Bear, and the latter the bright 
star Capella, or a of the constellation Auriga. 
W. A. W. 


ARD (TTS [descent]: *Apd’: Ared). 1 Son 
of Benjamin [and if so, the youngest of his sons] 
(Gen. xlvi. 21). 

2. 'Addp; (Ald. Alex. "ASép:] Hered. Son of 


Beva, and grandson of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40), 
written Addar in 1 Chr. viii. 3. His descendants 


are called THE AnpiTEs (“TON7), Num. xavi. 


40. [As Ard is not mentioned among the sons of 
Benjamin in Num. xxvi. 38, 39, “son’’ may stand 
for grandson in Gen. xlvi. 21, and thus the same 
person be meant in both passages. } 

ARDATH — “the field called Ardath ** — 2 
Eadr. ix. 26. 

* Liicke (Lindl. in d. Offend. d. Joh. i. 174) and 
Volkmar (/inl. in d. Apokr. ii. 131) take Ardath 
(4Eth. Arphad, Ar. Araat) to be a corruption for 


Arbath, meaning “ desert” (Heb. T37Y), used 


aa an appellative rather than as a proper name. 
Liicke supposes the desert of Judah to be intended; 
Volkmar, the Holy Land in gencral, which, though 
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“a field of flowers,’’ was then to the Israelites a 
desert (comp. 2 Esdr. x. 21, 22). A. 


ARD1ITES, THE. [Anrp.] 


ARDON (7S Lfugitive]: "Apddév; [Vat. 
H. Alex. Opva; Vat. M. lopva:] Ardun), 1 Chr. 
ii, 18. [A son of Caleb, the son of Hezron, by his 
wife Azubah. } 

ARE'LI (SORTS, Sam. “178 [son of a 
hero}: 'ApihaA; [in Gen. 'ApendAels; Alex. Apoy- 
Aes:] Aredt), a son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. 
xxvi. 17). His descendants are called THE ARE’- 
LITES (Num. xxvi. 17). 


AREOP’AGITE (‘Apeoraylrns [Tisch. ~yel- 
ans]: Areopagita). A member of the Court of 
Areopagus (Acts xvii. 34). [See Dionysius. ] 

W. A.W 


AREOP’AGUS or MARS’ HILL (6 “Ape:- 
os wd-yos, t. e. the hill of Ares or Mars; Areopa- 
gus, Vulg.), was a rocky height in Athens, opposite 
the western end of the Acrupolis,* from which it is 
separated only by an clevated valley. It rises grad- 
ually from the northern end, and terminates ab- 
ruptly on the south, over against the Acropulis, at 
which point it is about fifty or sixty feet above the 
valley already mentioned. Of the site of the Are- 
opagus, there can be no doubt, both from the de- 
scription of Pausanias, and from the narrative of 
Herodvtus, who relates that it was a height over 
against the Acropolis, from which the Persians as- 
sailed the latter rock (Paus. i. 28, § 5; Herod. viii. 
52). According to tradition it was called the hill 
of Mars (Ares), because this god was brought to 
trial here before the asseinbled gods by Neptune 
(Poseidon), on account of his nurdering Halirrho- 
thius, the son of the latter. The spot is memora- 
ble as the place of meeting of the Council of Are- 
opagus (7 év Apel wdyq BovAnh), frequently called 
the Upper Council (4% &yw Bovah) to distinguish it 
from the Council of Five Hundred, which held its 
sittings in the valley below the hill. It existed as 
a@ criminal tribunal before the time of Solon, and 
was the most ancient and venerable of all the Athe- 
nian courts. It consisted of all persons who had 
held the office of Archon, and who were metnbers 
of it for life, unless expeHed for misconduct. It 
enjoyed a high reputation, not only in Athens, but 
throughout Greece. Before the time of Solon the 
court tried only cases of willful murder, wounding, 
poison, and arson; but he gave it extensive powers 
of a censorial and political nature. The Council is 
mentioned by Cicero (ad Fam. xiii. 1; ad Att. i. 
14, v. 11), and continued to exist even under the 
Roman emperors. Its meetings were held on the 
south-eastern summit of the rock. There are still 
sixteen stone steps cut in the rock, leading up to 
the hill from the valley of the Agora below; and 
immediately above the steps is a bench of stones ex- 
cavated in the rock, forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and facing the south. Here the Areopagites 
sat as judges in the open air (Gwai@piot eBixdCovro, 
Pollux, viii. 118). On the eastern and western side 
is a raised block. These blocks are probably the 
two rude stones which Pausanias saw there, and 
which are described by Euripides as assigned, the 
one to the accuser, the other to the criminal, in the 
causes which were tried in the court (/ph. 7. 961). 


| The Areopagus possesses peculiar interest to the 


\- — 


a * De Robinson says, iradve.tentlv, lvat it “bears 
about north” from the Azropuwis(B bt. Rew. 4.7). HL 
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Christian, as the spot from which St. Paul deliv- 
ered his memorable address to the men of Athens | (And. xviii. 7), who had been living in habita of 
(Acts xvii. 22-31). It has been supposed by some | intimacy with the new emperor (Ant. xviii. 6, § 5). 
commentators that St. Paul was brought before the | It would be natural that Aretas, who had been 
Council of Areopagus; but there is no trace in the! grossly injured by Antipas, should, by this change 
narrative of any judicial proceedings. St. Paul | of affhirs, be received into favor; and the more so, 
“disputed daily” in the “market ” or Agora (xvii. | as Vitellius had an old grudye against Antipas, of 
17), which was situated south of the Areopayus in / which Josephus says, Ant. xviii. 4, § 5, Expuwres 
the valley lying between this hill and those of the | ¢ opynv, mexpt 8h Kal peTnAde, Taiou thy apyhy 
Acropulis, the P nvx,and the Museum. peened mwapetAngdéros. Nowin the year #8 Calivula made 
more and more attention, “ certain philosophers of a changes in the East, granting Ituraa to 
the Epicureans ; v, arts of Armbia to 
the valley, probably by the stone steps already men- Cotys. the territory 0 of Cotys to Khametalees, and 
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Lyons, and his kingdom given to Agrippa, his foe 


















































tioned, to the Areopagus aLove, that they mht 
listen to him more conveniently. Here the phi- 
loxophers probably took their seats on the stone 
benches usually occupied by the members of the 
Council, while the multitude stood upon the steps 
and in the valley below. (For details, see Dict. of 
Ant. p. 126; Dict. of Geogr. i. 231.) [See Mars’ 
HIvv for Paul's discourse there. | 

A’/RES (‘Apés: Ares). AkAH 2 (1 Exdr. y. 
10). 


AR’ETAS (Apéras: [Aretas: ] Arab. Chor- 
ash), ® common appellation of many of the Arabian 
kings or chiefs. ‘Fwo are mentioned in the Bible. 

1. A contemporary of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(B. c. 170) and ere (2 Mace. v. 8). B. F. W. 

2. In 2 Cor. xi. 32, St. Paul writes, éy Aapas- 
xp 6 €Ovdpyns’ ia Tov Bacirews eppovpet Thy 
xéAw Aauacknvey macal pe. This Aretis was 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas. [IfErop.] There 
is a somewhat difhicult chronological question re- 


specting the subordination of Damascus to this | 


Aretas. The city under Augustus and Tiberius 
was attached to the province of Syria; and we have 
Damascene coins of both these emperors, and again 
of Nero and his successors. But we have none of 
Caligula and Claudius, and the following cireum- 
stances make it probable that a change in the ruler- 


ship of Damascus took place after the death of ‘Ti- |‘ 


berius. There had been war for some time between 
Aretas, king of Arabia Nabatewa, whose capital was 
Petra, and Antipas, on account of the divorce by 
Antipas of Aretas’s daughter at the instance of 
Herodias, and also on account of some frontier dis- 
putes. A battle was fouuht, and the army of An- 
tipas entirely destroyed (Joseph. At. xviii. 5, § 1).4 
On this, being a favorite with Tikerius, he sent to 
Rome for help; and Vitellius, governor of Syria, 
was commissioned to march aguinst Aretas, and to 
take him dead or alive. While he was on his 
march (Ant. xviii. 5, § 3) he heard at Jerusalem of 
the death of Tiberius (March 16, A. D. 37), and, 
wdArcuov expépery ovned’ duniws Suvduevos 3a 7d 
eis Tdiov petawertwrevat Ta mpayuara, sban- 
doned his march, and sent his army into winter- 
quarters, himself remaining at Antioch. By this 
change of affairs at Rome, a complete reversal took 
place in the situation of Antipas and his enemy. 
The former was ere long (A. pb. 39) banished to 





a * Jt is with reference to this defeat that Josephus 
makes his remarkable statement, that the Jews looked 
upon it asa punishinent from God inflicted on Herod 
fur putting to death John the Baptist, whom the Jews 
held in such veneration for his teaching and holy 
life. (Ant, xvili. 5, § 2.) See Lardner's Jeteish Ti s- 
timonies, Ch. iv. 1. H. 

6 * The view that Arctas seized and held Damascus | 
by force for a short time after the defeat of Herod An- 
lipas fe maintained by Neander (Pfanzing, i. 159); 


to Polemon, son of Polemon, his father’s govern- 
ment. These facts, coupled with that of no Da- 
mascene coins of Caligula or Claudius existing, 
make it probable that about this time Damascus, 
‘which belonged to the predecessor of Aretas (Ant. 
xii. 5, § 2), was granted to him by Caligula. Thus 
the difficulty would vanish. The other hypotheses, 
that the ethnarch was only visiting the city (as if 
he could then have guarded the walls to prevent 
escape), — that Aretas had seized Damascus on Vi- 
tellius giving up the expedition ayvainst him (as if a 


Roman governor of a province would allow one of. 


its chief cities to be taken from him, merely because 
he was in uncertainty about the policy of a new 
emperor), are very improbable.” Wieseler, Chron. 
des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 174, and again in 
his art. in Herzog’s Aneyklopddic, refers to a coin 
Bactréws 'Apéta piAeAAnvos, but it seems to be- 
long to an earlier Aretas. See Convb. and How- 
son, Life of St. Paul, ed. 2, vol. i. p. 132, note. 
See Wicseler, pp. 142 ff., 167 ff, whose view has 
‘been adopted in this article; Anger, de Temporum 
in Actis Ap. ratione, p. 173 th, and Conyb. and 
Howson, vol. i. p. 99 ff. end. HI. A. 


AREF’'US, a king of the Lacedamonians, whose 
letter to the high priest Onias is given in 1 Mace. 
xii. 20 ff He is called dAreus in the A. V. in 
er. 20 and in the marvin of ver. 7; but in the 
Greek text he is named 'Ovdpys [Alex. -vei-] in 
ver. 20, and Aapeios in ver. 7: there can be little 
doubt however that these are corruptions of “Apeus. 
In Josephus (Ant. xii. 4, § 10, v. § 8) the name is 
written ‘Apevos, and in the Vulgate Arius. There 
were two Spartan kings of the name of Areus. of 
whom the first reigned kB. C. 309-265, and the sec- 
ond, the grandson of the former, died when a child 
of eight vears old in B. Cc. 257. There were three 
high priests of the name of Onias, of whom the 
first held the office B. c. 323-300. This is the one 
who must have written the letter to Areus I., prob- 
ably in some interval hetween 309 and 300. (Grimm, 
zu Macc. p. 185.) [ONIAs.] 


AR’GOB (2378, once with the def. article 
3-877 = “the stony,” from 229, Ges. Thes. 
1260: “ApysB: Arqob), a tract of country on the 


east of the Jordan, in Bashan, in the kinydem of 
Og, containing 60 * great '’ and fortified © cities ”’ 





Hemsen (Der Apostel Paulus, pp. 19-22); Winer (Birt, 
| Realu. i. 84); Mever (Apdsielseech lite, p. lo}; Guer- 
| ike (Ein! in das N. T. p. 886); Bleek ( Ein’. das N. 

T. p. 361), and others, It is not easy to belicve that 
the Roman government would so suddenly, of its own 
accord, confer ko important a city on a vassal who had 
just defeated one of ita most faithful allies, and who 
had been proscribed as an enemy who was to be taken 
at all hazurds dead or alive. Hi. 


Es os ai 


ARGOB 


(C°"D). Argob was in the portion allotted to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, and was taken possession of 
by Jair, a chief man in that tribe. (Jair; Ba- 
SHAN; HAVOTHJAIR.] It afterwards formed one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts, under the 
charge of an officer whose residence was at Ra- 
moth-Gilead (Deut. iii. 4, 18, 14; 1 K. iv. 13). 
In later times Argob was called ‘Trachonitis, appar- 
ently a mere translation of the older name. [‘TRACH- 
ONITIS.] In the Samaritan version it is ren- 


dered TTSAIWN (Rigobaah); but in the Targums 


of Onkelos and Jonathan it is NIVD7W" (i. e. 
Trachonitis). Later on we trace it in the Arabic 


, (Mujeb, with the 
same meaning); and it is now apparently identified 


with the Leah, SLL, a very remarkable 
district south of Damascus, and east of the Sea of 
Galilee, which has been visited and described by 
Burekhardt (pp. 111-119), Seetzen, and Porter (vol. 
ii. specially pp. 240-245). This extraordinary re- 
gion — about 22 miles from N. to S. by 14 from 
W. to E., and of a regular, almost oval, shape — 
has been described as an ocean of basaltic rocks and 
boulders, tossed about in the wildest confusion, and 
intermingled with fissures and crevices in every di- 
rection. “It is,’ says Mr. Porter, “wholly com- 
posed of black basalt, which appears to have issued 
from innumerable pores in the earth in a liquid 
state, and to have flowed out on every side. Before 


version of Saadiah a3 (p> 


was afterwards shattered and rent by internal con- 
vulsions. The cup-like cavities from which the 
liquid mass was extruded are still seen, and likewise 
the wavy surface that a thick liquid assumes which 
cools while flowing. The rock is filled with little pits 
and air-bubbles; it is as hard as flint, and emits 
a sharp metallic sound when struck” (241). 
“Strange as it may seem, this ungainly and for- 
bidding region is thickly studded with deserted 
cities and villages, in all of which the dwellings are 
solidly built and of remote antiquity ’’ (238). The 
number of these towns visited by one traveller 
lately returned is 50, and there were many others 
which he did not go to. A Koman road runs 
through the district from S. to N. probably be- 
tween Bosra and Damascus. On the outer bound- 
ary of the Lejah are situated, amongst others, the 


towns known in Biblical history as Kenath and: 
In the absence of more conclusive evidence ' 


Fadrei. 
on the point, a strong presumption in favor of the 
identification of the Leyvh with Argob arises from 
the peculiar Hebrew word constantly attached to 
Arzob, and in this definite sense apparently to Ar- 
gob only. This word is San (Chebel), literally 
“a rope” (wyoivioua, repiueTpoy, Junicuus), and 


I 
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downs of the richest agricultural soil stretching 
from the Sea of Galilee to the Leyak, and beyond 
that to the desert, almost literally “without a 
stone;"’ and it is not to be wondered at — if the 
identification proposed above be correct -- that this 
contrast should have struck the Israelites, and that 
their language, so scrupulous of minute topograph- 
ical distinctions, should have perpetuated in the 
words Mishor, Argob, and Chebel, at once the 
level downs of Bashan [Misnok], the stony laby- 
rinth which so suddenly intrudes itself on the soil 
(Areob), and the definite fence or boundary which 
encloses it [CHEBEL]. G. 


AR’GOB (2298: 'ApydB: Argos), perhaps a 
Gilewlite officer, who was governor of Argob. Acs 
cording to some interpreters, an accomplice of 
Pekah in the murder of Pekahiah. But Sebastian 
Schmid explained that beth Argob and Arieh were 
two princes of Pekahiah, whose influence Pekah 
feared, and whom he therefore slew with the king. 
Rashi understands by Arzob the royal palace, near 
which was the castle in which the murder took 
place (2 K. xv. 25). W. A. W. 


ARIARA‘THES (properly Mithridates, Diod. 
xxxi., X. 25, ed. Bip.) VI., Prrvoraron (Apia- 
pdéns, (Comp. Ald. Alex.] ’Apdéys (Vulz. sri 
arathes), probably signifying “ great” or ‘+ henor- 
able muster,’ from the roots existing in crys 
(Sanskrit), “ honorable,’’ and rata (head),  mas- 
ter:'’ Smith, Dict. Biogr. s. v.), king of Cappa- 
docia B. Cc. 163-130. He was educated at Rome 
(Liv. xlii. 19); and his whole policy was directed 
according to the wishes of the Romans. This sub- 
servience cost him his kingdom B. Cc. 158; but he 
was shortly afterwards restored by the Romans to 
'a share in the government (App. Syr. 47; ef. 
'Polyb. xxxii. 20, 23; Polyb. iii. 5); and on the 
capture of his rival Olophernes by Demetrius Soter, 
regained the supreme power (Just. xxxv. 1). He 
fell in B. c. 130, in the war of the Romans avainst 
Aristonicus, who claimed the kingdom of Pergamus 
on the death of Attalus IIL. (Just. xxxvii. 1, 2). 
Letters were addressed to him from Rome in favor 
of the Jews (1 Macc. xv. 22), who in after-times 
seem to have been numerous in his kingdom (Acts 
fi. 9; comp. 1 Pet. i. 1). B. F. W. 
| ARIDAI [3 syl.] (STS : Apoaios; (FA. 
Apoeos: Comp. "Apidat:] Aridat), ninth son of 

Haman (Esth. ix. 9). 

ARIDATHA (SVS: YapBaxd; [Vat. 
jae FA, SapBaya: Comp. "Apiduda :] Arida- 
tha), sixth son of Haman (Ksth. ix. 8). 

ARVEH Aryeh J 
ry: "Apia; [Vat. Apea;] Alex. [Comp.] 
The Lion,” so called probably 
aring as a warrior: either one of the 








[ properly Arjeh or 


-*Apte: Arie), 
from his d 


it desiynates with charming accuracy the remark-| accomplices of Pekah in his conspiracy against 
ably defined boundary line of the district of the Pekahiah, king of Israel, or, as Sebastian Schmid 
Lejah, which is spoken of repeatedly by its latest understands the passage, one of. the princes of 
explorer as “a rocky shore; “sweeping round ina Pekahiah, who was put to death with him (2 K. 
. eircle clearly defined as a rocky shore-line;”’ “re-' xy. 25). Kashi explains it literally of a golden 
sembling a Cyclopean walb in ruins’’ (Porter, ii. lion which stood in the castle. W. A. W. 
19, 219, 239, &e.). The extraordinary features of eee eee : 
this region are rendered still more extraordinary by | ARIEL (ONS, lion, i. e. hero, of God, or, 
the contrast which it presents to the surrounding hearth of God: "Apia: Ariel). 
plain of the Hauran, a high plateau of waving, 1. As the proper name of a man (where the 
| meaning no doubt is the first of those given above) 
ithe word occurs in Ezr. viii. 16. This Ariel wag 
be of the “chief men’? who under Ezra directed 


-_—— 


€ Jonath. NDI ; Jerus. SDIID WS, 
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the caravan which he led back from Babylon to 
Jerusaleni. 

The word occurs also in reference to two Moab- 
ites slain by Benaiah, one of David's chief captains 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22). Gesenius and 
many others agree with our A. V. in regarding the 
word as an epithet, “two lion-like men of Moab; ”’ 
but it seems better to look upon it, with Thenius, 
Winer, liirst, and others, as a proper name, and 
translate “two [sons] of Ariel,’’ supplying the 


word °33, which might easily have fallen out. 
A similar word occurs in Num. xxvi. 17, ARELI 


(SSNS), as the name of a Gadite, and head of 
one of the families of that tribe. Both the LXX. 
and the Vulg. give Ariel for this word, and Winer 
without remark treats it as the same name. 

- 2. A designation given by Isaiah to the city of 
Jerusalem (Is. xxix. 1 (Lis), 2 (bi3), 7 [Alex. Iopa- 
mA]). Its meaning is obscure. We must under- 
stand by it either * Lion of God’’ —so Gesenius, 
Ewald, Hiivernick, Fiirst, and many others — or, 
with Umbreit, Knobel, and most of the ancient 
Jewish expositors, “ Hearth of God," tracing the 

o 


first component of the word to the Arabic § yf, a 


2 
Jire-place or hearth (Gesen. Thes.; Fiirst, Heb. u. 
Chald. Handirt. . y.). This latter meaning is 
suggested by the use of the word in Ez. xliii. 15, 
16, as a synonym for the altar of burnt-offering, 
although Hiivernick (Commentar tib. Ezech. yp. 
699), relying on the passage in Isaiah, insists that 
even here we must understand Lion of God. ‘The 
difficulty is increased by the reading of the text in 
Ezekiel being itself doubtful. On the whole it 
seems most probable that the words used by the 
two prophets, if not different in form, are at least 
different in derivation and meaning, and that as a 
name given to Jerusalem Ariel means “ Lion of 
God,” whilst the word used by Ezekiel means 
“ Hearth of God.” F. W. G. 
ARIMATH2’A fA. Vv. -the’a] CApimadaia, 
Matt. xxvii. 57; Luke xxiii. 51; John xix. 38), the 
birthplace, or at least the residence of Joseph, who 
obtained leave from Pilate to bury our Lord in his 
‘new tomb” at Jerusalem. St. Luke calls this 
place “a city of Judea:” but this presents no ob- 
jection to its identification with the prophet Sam- 
uel’s birthplace, the RaMAH of 1 Sam. i. 1, 19, 
which is named in the Septuagint Armathaim 
(Apuadalu), and by Josephus, Armatha (’Apuaéd, 
Joseph. Ant. v. 10, § 2). The Ramathem of the 
Apocrypha (‘Payaééu, 1 Mace. xi 34) is probably 
the same place. [RAMAH.] J. S. H. 


A’RIOCH, (FJ 78, probably from 7S a 


lion, * lion-like,"” comp. 7] 722: "Apidyns, 
[twice] in Dan. only: [elsewhere "Apia x :] "Apo, 
Theodot.: Arioch, Vulg.). 

L. “King of Ellasar’’ (Gen. xiv. 1, 9). 

2. ‘The captain of the guard’? of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan. ii. 14 ff.). Bb. F. W. 

3. (Elpidx; Alex. [Vat. Comp. Ald.] ’Apidx: 
Erioch). Properly [7] “ Eirioch’’ or “ Erioch,” 
mentioned in Jud. i. 6 as king of the Flymeans. , 


Junius and Tremellius identify him with Deioces, 
king of part of Media. W. A. W. 


ARI’SAI [3 syl.] Coe *‘Povdaios ; [Alex. 


ARISTOBULUS 


Poudavos; Comp. 'Apicat:] Arisa:), eighth son of 
Haman (Esth. ix. 9). 


ARISTAR’CHUS (‘Aplorapyos [most ez- 
cellent ruler]: Aristarchus), a Thessalonian (Acta 
xx. 4; xxvii. 2), who accompanied St. Paul on his 
third missionary journey (Acts xix. 29, where he 
is mentioned as having been seized in the tumult 
at Ephesus together with Gaius, both cuvexdqpous 
TlavAov). We hear of him again as accompanying 
the apostle on his return to Asia, Acts xx. 4; and 
again xxvii. 2, as being with him on his voyage to 
Rome. We trace him afterwards as St. Paul's 
guvarxuddwros in Col. iv. 10, and Philem. 24, 
both these notices belonging to one and the same 
time of Col. iv. 7; Philem. 12 ff After this we 
altogether lose sight of him. Tradition, says Wi- 
ner, makes him bishop of Apamea. H. A. 


* Though Aristarchus is mentioned s0 often, the 
A. V. very strangely speaks of him as “one <Aris- 
tarchus’”’ in Acts xxvii. 2. Tle appears from that 
passage to have gone with the apostle to Kome of 
his own accord. We do not “trace him as Paul's 
cuvarxuddrwros (fellow-prisoner) in Philem. 24; 
but since he is reckoned there among the cuve 
(fellow-laborers), we may conclude that he received 
the other appellation in Col. iv. 10, because he made 
himself the voluntary sharer of Paul's exile and 
captivity. To remember the brethren in their 
bonds was accounted the same thing as to be 
hound with them; see Heb. xiii. 3 (cuvSedeuévor). 
The letters to the Colossians and to Philemon were 
sent away at the same time, which leaves no room 
for supposing that Aristarchus had been put in 
prison after the letter to Philemon was written. 

H. 


ARISTOBU’LUS (‘AptardBovaos [most ex- 
cellent counsellor]: Aristobolus), a Jewish priest 
(2 Mace. i. 10), who resided in Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemxus VI. Philometor (comp. Grimm, 2 
Mace. i. 9). In a letter of Judas Maccabeus he 
is addressed (165 B. C.) as the representative of 
the Egyptian Jews (ApiaroBovaAw - . - kal Trois éy 
Aly. "Iovd. 2 Mace. é. c.), and is further styled 
“the teacher"? (8:3daxados, t. e. counsellor?) of 
the king. Josephus makes no mention of him; 
but there can be little doubt that he is identical 
with the leripatetic philosopher of the name (Clem. 
Alex. Str. v. § 98; Euseb. Prep. £v. viii. 9), who 
dedicated to Ptol. Philumetor his allegoric exposi- 
tion of the Pentateuch (BiBAous é&yynrixds Tov 
Mwuoeéws véuou, Euseb. H. £. vii. 32). Consid- 
erable fragments of this work have been preserved 
by Clement and Eusebius (tuseb. Prap. Evang. 
vil. 13, 14, viii. (8) 9, 10, xiii. 12; in which the 
Clementine fragments recur); but the authenticity 
of the quotations has been vigorously contested. 
It was denied by R. Simon, and especially by Hody 
(De bibl. tert. orty., pp. 50 ff. Oxon. 1705), who was 
answered by Valekenaer (Diatribe de Aristcbulo 
Judao, Lud. Bat. 1806); and Valckenaer's ar- 
guments are now generally considered conclusive. 
(Gfrorer, Philo us. w. ii. 71 ff; Daehne, Jud. 
Alex, Relig.-Philos. ii. 73 ff; Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Isr. iy. 294.n.) The object of Aristobulus 
was to prove that the Peripatetic doctrines were 
based (Aprjc@ar) on the Law and the Prophets; 
and his work has an additional interest as showing 
that the Jewish doctrines were first brought into 
contact with the Aristotelian and not with the Pla- 
tonic philossphy (comp. Matter, /ist. de [Ecole 
@ Alez. iii. 153 ff.). The fragments which remain 


ARISTOBULUS 


are dlise:-ssed at length in the works quoted above, 
which contain also a satisfactory explanation of the 
chronoluzical ditticulties of the different accounts 
of Aristubulus. B. F. W. 


ARISTOBU’LUS (‘ApiordBovdos), a resi- 
dent at Rome, some of whose household are greeted 
in Rom. xvi. 10. It does not appear whether he 
was a Roman; or whether he believed: frum the 
form of expression, probably not. Or he may have 
been dead at the time. The J/enoloy. Grecorum, 
as usual (iii. 17 f.), makes him to have been one 
of the 70 disciples, and reports that he preached 
the gospel in Britain. HI. A. 

* It is not sate to infer merely from the expres- 
sion it elf (dx ray ‘AptoroBovAou) either that Aris- 
tobulus was not a Christian, or-that he was not 
living when the epistle to the Romans was written. 
(See Fritzache, /pistola ad Romanos, iii. 307). 
Paul speaks twice precisely in the same way of Ste- 
phanas (1 Cor. i. 16, and xvi. 15); but we happen 
to learn from 1 Cor. xvi. 17, that Stephanas just 
then was with the apostle at kphesus (yaipw ém) 
7H wapovola Zrepaya), and consequently separat- 

from his family at Kome. It is quite possible 
that Aristobulus was at Corinth when Paul wrote 
to the Romans, though his proper home was at 
Rome, or the reverse: he himself may have lived at 
Corinth, but have had sons or other members of 
his family settled at Rome. This entire class of 
passayes (NARCISSUS, UNESIPHUORUs, CHLOF) 
involves a peculiarity of phraseology which has not 
been duly recognized. H. 

ARK, NOAH'S. [Noan.] 


ARK OF THE COVENANT (j17). 
This, taken generally together with the mercy-seat, 
was the one piece of the tabernacle’s furniture espe- 
cially invested with sacredness and mystery, and is 
therefore the first for which precise directions were 
delivered (Ex. xxv.). The word signifies a mere 


chest or box, and is (as well as the word “T2"", 
‘ark’? of Noah) rendered by the LX X. and New 
Testament writers by «:Bwrdés. We may remark: 
(I.) ita material dimensions and fittings; (11.) its 
design and object, under which will be included its 
contents; and (III.) its history. 





Egyptian Ark. 


(Rosellini, p. 9 ) 
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four corners, and therefore two on each side, and 
through these were jxissed staves of tue same wood 
similarly overlaid. By these staves, which always 
remained in the rings, the Levites of the house of 
Kohath, to whose office this especially appertained, 
bore it in its progress. Probably, however, when 
removed from within the veil, in the most holy 
place, which was its proper position, or when taken 
out thence, priests were its bearers (Num. vii. 9, x. 
21, iv. 5, 19, 20; 1K. viii. 3, 6). The ends of 
the staves were visible without the veil in the holy 
place of the temple of Solomon, the staves being 
drawn to the ends, apparently, but not out of the 
rinys, The ark, when transported, was enveloped 
in the “ veil’ of the dismantled tabernacle, in the 
curtain of badvers’ skins, and in a blue cloth over 
wll, and was therefore not seen. 


Il. Its purpose or object was to contain invio- 
late the Divine autograph of the two tables, that 
‘covenant’? from which it derived its title, the idea 
of which was inseparable froin it, and which may 
be regarded as the depositum of the Jewish dispen- 
sation. ‘The perpetual safe custody of the material 
tables no doubt sugyested the moral observance of 
the precepts inscribed. It was also probably a reli- 
quary for the pot of manna and the rod of Aaron. 
We read in 1 K. viii. 9, that “there was nothing 
in the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses 
put there at Horeb.”” Yet St. Paul, or the author 
of Heb. ix. 4, asserts that, beside the two tables of 
stone, the “ pot of manna”’ and « Aaron's rod that 
budded ’”’ were inside the ark, which were directed 
to be “ laid up’ and “kept before the testimony,” 
1. e. before the tables of the law (Ex. xl. 20); and 
probably, since there is no mention of any other 
receptacle for them, and some would have been ne- 
cessary, the statement of 1 K. viii. 9 implies that 
by Solomon's time these relics had disappeared. 
The expression JV78 T"°2, Deut. xxxi. 26, ob- 
scurely rendered ‘in the side of the ark’ (A. V.), 
merely means ‘beside’? it. The words of the 
A. V. in 1 Chr. xiii. 3, seem to imply an use of 
the ark for the purpose of an oracle; but this is 
probably erroneous, and “we sought it not’’ the 
meaning; so the LL.XX. renders it: see Gesenius, 


Lex. 8. v. wt. 


Occupying the most holy spot of the whole sanct- 
uary, it tended to exclude any idol from the centre 
of worship. And Jeremiah (iii. 16) looks forward 
to the time when even the ark should be “no more 
remembered,” as the climax of spiritualized religion 
apparently in Messianic times. It was also the 
support of the mercy-seat, materially symbolizing, 
perhaps, the “covenant ”’ as that on which “mercy ”’ 
rested. It also furnished a leyitimate vent to that 
longing after a material object for. reverential feel- 
ing which is common to all religions. It was, 
however, never seen, save by the high-priest, and 
resembled in this respect the Deity whom it sym- 
bolized, whose face none might look upon and live 
(Winer, ad loc. note). ‘That this reverential feeling 


L. It appears to have been an oblony chest of | may have been impaired during its absence among 
shittim (acacia) wood, 24 cubits long, by 14 broad the Philistines, seems probable from the example 


and deep. 
on the wood, and on the upper side or lid, which 
was edved round about with gold, the mercy-seat, 


Within and without gold was overlaid of Uzzah. 


Ill. The chief facts in the earlier history of the 


ark (see Josh. iii. and vi.) need not be recited. 


supporting the cheruhim one at each end, and re-! We may notice, however, a fiction of the Rabbis 
garded as the symbolical throne of the Divine pres- that there were treo arks, one which remained in 
ence (CHEKURIM and MERCY-sEAT], was placed. the shrine, and another which preceded the camp 
The ark was fitted with rings, one at each of the on its march, and that this latter contained the 
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broken tables of the law, as the former the whole 
ones. In the decline of religion in a later period a 
superstitious security was attached to its presence 
in battle. Yet, though this was rebuked by its per- 
mitted capture, when captured its sanctity was 
vindicated by miracles, as seen in its avenging 
progress through the Philistine cities. From this 
period till David's time its abode was frequently 
shifted. It sojourned among several, prohably Le- 
vitical, families (1 Sam. vii. 1; 2 Sam. vi. 3, 11; 
1 Chr. xiii. 13, xv. 24, 25) in the border villages 
of Eastern Judah, and did not take ita place in 
the tabernacle, but dwelt in curtains, 7. e. in a sep- 
arate tent pitched for it in Jerusalem by David. 
Its bringing up by ‘David thither was a national 
festival, and its presence there seems to have sug- 
gested to his piety the erection of a house to receive 
it. Subsequently that house, when completed, re- 
ceived, in the installation of the ark in its shrine, 
the signal of its inauguration by the effulgence of 
Divine glory instantly manifested. Several of the 
Psalms contain allusions to these events (e. gy. xxiv., 
xlvii., cxxxii.) and Ps. cv. appears to have been 
composed on the occasion of thie first of them. 
When idolatry became more shameless in the 
kingdom of Judah, Manasseh placed a “ carved 
Image "’ in the “house of God,’* and probably re- 
moved the ark to make way for it. This may 
account for the subsequent statement that it was 
reinstated by Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, xxxv. 3). 
It was probably taken captive or destroyed by Neb- 
uchadnezzar (2 Esdr. x. 22).  Prideaux’s argu- 
ment that there must have been an ark in the 
second temple is of no weight against express testi- 
mony, such as that of Josephus (2. J. v. 5, § 5) 
and Tacitus (//ist. v. 9, inant ercana), confirmed 
also by the Rabbins, who state that a sacred stone 


called by them FT'SYW JAN, * stone of drinking” 
{[STonE], stood in its stead; as well as by the 
marked silence of those apocryphal books which 
enumerate the rest of the principal furniture of the 
sanctuary as present, besides the positive statement 
of 2 Esdr. as above quoted. 





Eyyptian Ark. 


(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt.) 


ARMAGEDDON 


In Latin also, the word arcanum, connected with 
arca and arceo, is the recognized term for a sacred 
mystery. Illustrations of the same subject occur 
also Plut. de /s. ef Osi. c. 39; Ov. Ars Am. ii. 
609, &c.; Euseb. Prap. £ . ii. 3; Catull. lxiv. 
260-1; Apul. Afet. xi. 262. H. H. 


ARKITE, THE (2097, Sam. Cod. 


Ty: *Apounaios: Araceus), one of the families 
of the Canaanites (Gren. x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15), and 
from the context evidently located in the north of 
Phoenicia. Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 2) gives the 
name as *Apouxaios, and as possessing “Apiny 
Thy ev Te A:Bdvw. He also again mentions the 
place (‘Aprala, B. J. vii. 5, § 1) in defining the 
position of the Sabbatical river. ‘Ihe name is 
found in Pliny (v. 16), and Ptolemy (v. 15), and 
from lius Lampridius (Alex. Sev.) we learn that 
the Urbs Arcena contained a temple dedicated to 
Alexander the Great. It was the birthplace of 
Alexander Severus, and was thence called Csesarea 
Libani. Arca was well known to the Crusaders, 
who under Raimond of Toulouse besieged it for two 
months in 1099 in vain; it was, however, afterwards 
taken by William of Sartanges. In 1202 it was 
totally destroyed by an earthquake. The site which 


now bears the name of ’Arka (ye) lies on the 


coast, 2 to 24 hours from the shore, about 12 miles 
north of Tripoli, and 5 south of the Nahr el-Khebtr 
(Fleutherus). ‘The great coast road passes half-way 
hetween it and the sea. The site is marked by a 
rocky tell rising to the height of 100 feet close above 
the Nakr Arka. On the top of the tell is an area 
of about two acres, and on this and on a plateau to 
the north the ruins of the former town are scat- 
tered. Among them are some columns of granite 
and syenite (Rob. iii. 579-81; Ges. 1073; Winer. 
s. t.; Reland, 575; Burckhardt, 162; Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Geogr., art. ARCA). G. 


ARMAGED’DON ([Appayed3ev; Tachm. 
Tisch. ] "Appayedav: [Armayecdon], Rev. xvi. 16). 
It would be foreign to the purpose of this work to 
enter into any of the theological controversies con- 
nected with this word. Whatever its full symbol- 
ical import may be, the image rests on a geograph- 
ical basis; and the locality implied in the Hebrew 
term here employed (ray rérov roy KaAdupevow 
‘EBpaicr) ’Appayedéy) is the great battlefield of 
the Old Testament, where the chief conflicts took 
place between the Israelites and the enemies of 
God's people. The passage is best illustrated by 
comparing a similar one in the book of Joel (iii. 2, 
12), where the scene of the Divine judgments is 
spoken of in the prophetic imagery as the « valley 
of Jehoshaphat,’ the fact underlying the image 
being Jchoshaphat’s great victory (2 Chr. xx. 26: 


see Zech. xiv. 2, 4). So here the scene of the 
strugvle of good and evil is suggested by that hattle- 
field, the plain of I-sdraelon, which was famous for 


The ritual of the Etruscans, Greeks, Romans, 
and other ancient nations, included the use of what 
Clemens Alexandrinus calls xiora: puorixal (Pro-|two great victories, of Barak over the Canaanites 
trept. p. 12); but especially that of the Egyptians, | (Judg. iv., v.), and Gideon over the Midianites 
in whose religious processions, as represented on | (Judg. vii.); and for two great disasters, the death 
monuments, such an ark, surmounted by a pair of ,of Saul in the invasion of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
winged figures like the cherubim, constantly ap- | xxxi. 8), and the death of Josiah in the invasion 
pears (Wilkinson, An. /gypl. v. 271, 275). The ‘of the Egyptians (2 K. xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chr. xxxv. 
same Clemens (Strom. v. 578) also contains an (22). With the first and fourth of these events 
allusion of a proverbial character to the ark and its ' Megiddo (Mayed3é in the LXX. and Josephus) is 
rites, which seems to show that they were popularly especially connected. Hence 'Ap-payeddév, “ the 
known, where he says that “only the master hill of Megiddo.” (See Bihr's /xcursus on 
(83donados) may uncover the ark’’ (x:Bwrds). | Herod. ii. 159.) The same figurative language is 
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ased by one of the Jewish prophets (Zech. xii. 11).; be nuticed that Armenia is spoken of rather in 
As regards the Apocalypse, it is remarked by Stan- , reference to its geozraphical position as one uf the 
ley (S. ff P. p. 330), that this imayery would be. extreme northeri nations with which the Jews were 
peculiarly natural to a Galilean, to whom the scene acquainted, than for any more definite purpose. 
of these battles was familiar. [Mrcipwo.] (1.) ARAKAT is noticed as the place whither the 
J.S.H. | sons of Sennacherib fled (Is. xxxvii. 38). In the 
ARTETA ¢ : : iain - rae 27) i is ees 
Apuevia) is nowhere mentioned ‘along wit inni and Ashkenaz to the destruction o 
under that name in the original Hebrew, though Babylon, —the LXX. however only notice the last. 
it oceury in the English version (2 K. xix. 37),' It was the central district surrounding the moun- 
Ete Oe Aran AUNs HAVEN ERY unneceny sub- tain of that name. (2.) Minne (*3%) ia only 
stituted it for Ararat (comp. marginal readiny). ee aoe F : ; 
(dere the LXX. read “Apapd@ (Alex. ApaSad), | noticed in the passace just eae ace 
Vuls. een.) The absence of the nane, how- a. pest aie with Pienaar Minyas, in the 
ever, Which was not the indivenous name of the OP : i, = the Mui “su_braneh of me EA 
people. by no means implies that the Hebrew writers | P Nii: ce 1. Ant. i. 3, § 6). It contains the 
were unacquainted with the country. They un- fo ort e. name Aimenia according 2 the gen- 
doubtedly describe certain districts of it under the | T@¥Y satel derivation, Har-Minni, Hie mmole 
names Ararat, Minni, and Togarmah. Of these | 78 a : yon fod is worthy of notice that the 
three the latter appears to have the widest siynit- et WER ee es ion ascertains that the name of 
ication. It is the name of a ruce (Gen. x. 3), and | e country through which he was passing was Ar- 
not of a lvcality, and is used by Ezekiel as descrip- Mice ee SIC Ee pe ner areenediye 
tive of the whole country (xxvii. 14, xxviii. 6),| “limmi (Aen. dn. iv. 5; Ainsworth, 7 rack of 
while the two former are mentioned tovether, and | 10,000, p- 177). (3.) ToGARMAH (TWAIN: 
= * ee . “ e,e 7 . F 7T Mia 
have becn identified with separate localities, Boyapud, and @opyoud) is noticed in two passayes 
Armenia is that lofty plateau whence the rivers of Ezekiel, both of which support the idea of its 
Euphrates, r igris, Araxes, and Acampsis, pour} identity with Armenia. In xxvii. 14 he speaks of 
ie a se a Hae aba oe its commerce with the Tyrians in ‘horses, horse- 
a to the. are » the las ae tha ei! men, and mules” (A. V.), or, as the words mean, 
to the peas ae wuxine Seas. . t may be termed | « carriage-horses, riding-horses, and mules” (Hitzig, 
the nuclrus of the mountain system of western! Comment.), which we have already noticed as the 
Asia. From the centre of the plateau beta staple productions of Armenia. That the house 
vo cet oe is Cate Wi ee ee 
"s ’ ~| A. V. expreases it, is more than the Hebrew tex 
allel to each other towards the W. , the most north-| seems oa The words simply signify that 
erly names by ancient geoxruphers Abus Ms, and | the Armenians carried on commerce with the Tyr- 
culminating in Mount Ararat; the other nained ians in those articles. In this passage Togarmah 
Niphates sia ” Miliaale rei Brite he be} is mentioned in connection with Meshech and 
traced in Anti-Taurus and Taurus, while in the op-) Tubal; in xxxviii. 6, it is described as ‘of the 
re er et re Metis Ng [noth quater in commctn with Gomer Comp 
Me eee ave ing with these iculars the relationshi tween 
severity varving with the altitude of ditferent local- Togarmah, Ashkenaz, and Riphat icon 2 3), the 
ities, the valleys being sutticiently warm to ripen | three sons of Gomer, and the nations of which 
the vrape, while the high lands are bleak and only | ¢hege patriarchs wore the progenitors, we cannot 
alapted for pasture. The latter supported vast | ai} jn coming to the conclusion that Togarmah 
numbers of mules and horses, on which the wealth represents Armenia. We will only add that the 
of the country chietly depended; and hence Strabo | traditional belief of the Armenians themselves, that 
(xi. 52) characterizes the country a8 o@d3pa tw-| they are descended from Thorgomass or Tiorgar- 


wéBoros, and tells us that the horses were held in mah, strongly confirms this view.@ W.L. B. 
as hivh estimation as the celebrated Nis:ean breed. een = 


The inhabitants were keen traders in ancient as| ARMLET (TV T2" &, Num. xxxi. 50, 2 
in modern times. Sam. i. 10: Aer; Aquila [in 2 Sam.) Bpay- 
The slicht acquaintance which the Hebrew] dAsoy: [periscelts,] armilla, brachiale; prop- 
writers had of this country was probuby derived . : Wa 
from the Pheenicians. ‘There xe sins of their sy) fees, om Ws @ sep; comp. fa. ili. 
knowledye having been proyressive. Isaiah, in his 
prophecies regarding Babylon, speaks of the hosts 
as coming from “the mountains "’ (xiii. 4), while 
Jeremiah. in connection with the same subject, uses 
the specific names Ararat and Minni (li. 27). 
Ezekiel, who was apparently better acquainted with 
the country, uses a name which was familiar to its 
own inhabitants, Togarmah. Whether the use of aan 
the term Ararat in Ls. xxxvii. 38 belongs to the Assyrian Armlet. From Nineveh Marbles, British 
period in which the prophet himself lived, is a Museum. 
question which cannot he here discussed. In the ; 
prophetical passages to which we shall reicr, it will 20, and ANKLET), an ornament universal in the 











@ ® We are indebted fora valuable work on Armenia 
and Persia to the American missionaries, Mesars. H. G. 
9. Dwight and Eli Smith, who made a tour of observa- 
tion in these countries in 183). We have a still later 





work from Dr. Dwight (1850) entitled “Christianity 
revived in the East,”’ treating especially of the great 
moral changes which are taking place among the Ar 
menians of Turkey. H. 
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ARMS 


East, especially among women; used by princes as . mate]: ‘Epumvot; [Vat. Eppwvoe; Alex. -mes: 


one of the insignia of rovalty, and by distinguished 
persons in general. The word is not used in the 
A. V., as even in 2 Sam. i. 10, they render it “ by 
the bracelet on his arm."* Sometimes only one was 
worn, on the right arm (Ecclus. xxi. 21). From 
Cant. viii. 6, it appears that the signet sometimes 
consisted of a jewel on the armlet. 

These ornaments were worn by most ancient 
princes. ‘They are frequent on the sculptures of 
Persepolis and Nineveh, and were set in rich and 
fantastic shapes, resembling the heads of animals 
(Layard, Nivereh, ii. 298). The kings of Persia 
wore them, and Astyages presented a pair among 
other ornaments to Cyrus (Xen. Cyr. i. 3). The 
Ethiopians, to whom some were sent by Cam- 
byses, scornfully characterized them as weak fetters 
(Herod. ii. 23). Nor were they confined to the 
kings, since Herodotus (viii. 113) calls the Persians 
generally Wedcopdpor. In the Egyptian monu- 
ments “kings are often represented with armiets 
and bracelets, and in the Leyden Museum is one 
bearing the name of the third Thothmes.’’ [A 
gold bracelet figured below.) (Wilkinson's nc. 





Egypt. iii. 375, and Plates 1, 2, 14). They were 
even used by the old British chiefs (Turrer, Ang. 
Suz. i. 383). The story of Uarpeia shows that 
they were common among the ancient Sabines, but 
the Romans considered the use of them etteminate, 
although they were sometimes given as military re- 
wards (Liv. x. 44). Finally, they are still worn 
among the most splendid regalia of modern Oriental 
sovereivns, and it is even said that those of the 
king of Persia are worth a million sterling (Kitto, 
Pict. Hist. of Pal. i, 499). They form the chief 
wealth of modern Hindoo ladies, and are rarely 
taken off. They are made of every sort of material 
from the finest gold, jewels, ivory, coral, and pearl, 
down to the common glass rings and varnished earth- 
enware bangles of the women of the Deccan. Now, 
as in ancient times, they are sometimes plain, some- 
times enchasetl, sometimes with the ends not joined, 
and sometimes a complete circle. ‘The arms are 
sometimes quite covered with them, and if the 
wearer be poor, it matters not how mean they are, 
provided only that they ylitter. It is thought essen- 
tial to beauty that they should fit close, and hence 
Harmer calls them » rather munacles than brace- 
eta," and Buchanan says “that the poor girls 
rarely get them on without drawing blood, and 
rubbing part of the skin from the hand; and as 
they wear great numbers, which often break, they 
suffer much from their love of admiration.’? Their 
enormous weight may be conjectured from Gen. 
xxiv. 24. [BracELeT. ] F. W. F. 


ARMONI (ETN [Pulatinus, patie in- 


Ald: ‘Epuwvel; Comp. "Appavi:] Armonia), son of 
Saul by Rizpah (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 


* ARMORY (79, which Luther renders Har. 
nischhaus and De Wette Zeughaus) occurs only in 
Neh. iii. 19 (A. V.), and is mentioned there as being 
opposite the part of the wails of Jerusalem built by 
Ezka (3) after the captivity. The same place, no 


doubt, is meant in Is. xxii. 8 ((W), whether we 
render there “ armorer”’ (A. V.) or ‘armory of the 
house of the forest,’ #. e. (as more fully in 1 Kings 
vii. 2 ff.) “of the forest of Lebanon," and so called 
because built with cedars brought from [-elanon. 
See Knobel, Freget. Hundh. y. 153; and Gesen- 
ius, tiber den Jesaia, ii. 690. This “armory,” 
therefore, was an apartment in this “house’’ or 
palace of Solomon, in which, as we see expressly 
from 1 Kings x. 16, 17, he deposited his “ golden 
tarvets and shields” (Keil, Bacher der Konrge, p. 
153). It appears to have existed still, or remains 
of it, in the time of Nehemiah. Gesenius iufers 
from Neh. iii. 19 (though the local indication there 
is very indefinite) that it was situated on OPHEL, 
the southern projection of Moriah (7hesaur. ii. 
612); but a diftterent view is presented under 
PALACE. H. 


ARMS, ARMOR. In the records of oa 
people like the Children of Israel, so large a part 
of whose history was passed in warfare, we nat- 
urally look for much information, direct or indirect, 
on the arms and modes of fighting of the nation 
itself and of those with whom it came into con- 
tact. 

Unfortunately, however, the notices that we find 
in the Lible on these points are extremely few and 
meagre, while even those few, owing to the uncer- 
tainty which rests on the true meaning and force 
of the terms, do not convey to us nearly all the in- 
formation which they might. This is the more to 
be regretted because the notices of the history, 
scanty as they are, are literally everything we have 
to depend un, inusmuch ag they are not yet sup- 
plemented and illustrated either by remains of the 
arms themselves, or by those commentaries which 
the sculptures, vases, bronzes, mosaics, and paint- 
ings of other nations furnish to the notices of 
manners and customs contained in their literature. 

In remarkable contrast to Greece, Kome, Fyvpt, 
and we may now add Assyria, Palestine has not yet 
yielded one vestige of the implements or utensils 
of life or warfare of its ancient inhabitants: nor 
has a single sculpture, piece of pottery, coin, or 
jewel, been discovered of that people with whose 
life, as depicted in their literature, we are more fa- 
miliar than with that of our own ancestors. [ven 
the relations which existed between the customs of 
Israel and those of Egypt on the one hand, and 
Assyria on the other, have still to be investizated, 
so that we are prevented from applying to the his- 
tory of the Jews the immense amount of informa- 
tion which we possess on the warlike customs of 
these two nations, the former especially. Perhaps 
the time will arrive for investigations in Palestine 
of the same nature as those which have, within the 
last ten years, given us so much insight into As- 
syrian manners; but in the meantime all that can 
be done here is to examine the various terms by 
which instruments of war appear to be designated 
in the Bible, in the light of such help as can be 
got from the comparison of parallel passages, frop 
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the derivation of the words, and from the render-| K. ii. 5. A ghastly picture is there given us of 


ings of the ancient versions. 


The subject naturally divides itself into —I. 
Offensive weapons: Arms. II. Defensive weapons: 


Armor. 


the murdered man and his murderer. The unfour- 
tunate Amasa actually disembowelled by the single 
stroke, and ‘ wallowing "’ in his blood in the middle 
of the road — the treacherous Joab standing over 


I. Offensive weapons: 1. Apparently the earliest | him, bespattered from his * girdle "* to his “ shoes” 
known, and most widely used, was the Cheved| with the blood which had spouted from his victim! 


(337), “Sworn,” from a root signifying to lay; The chered was carried in a sheath (19S, fr 
waste. 2 7 
Its first. mention in the history is in the narra- Sam. xvii. 51; 2 Sam. xx. 8, only: 772, 1 Chr. 
tive of the massacre at Shechem, when “Simeon! xxi. 27, only) alung by a girdle (1 Sam. xxv. 13) 
and Levi took each man his sword, and came upon and resting upon the thigh (Ps. xlv. 3; Judg. ffi. 
the city boldly and slew all the males’ (Gen. xxxiv. | 16), or upon the hips (2 Sam. xx. 8). “ Girding 
25). But there is an allusion to it shortly before on the sword ” was a symbolical expression for com- 
in a passage undoubtedly of the ear- 
-lest date (Ewald, i. 446 nofe): the 
expostulation of Laban with Jacob 
(Gen. xxxi. 26). After this, during 
the account of the conquest and 
of the monarchy, the mention of 
the sword is frequent, but very 
little can be gathered from the cas- 
ual notices of the text as to its 
shape, size, material, or mode of 
use. Perhaps if anything is to be 
inferred it is that the chereb was 
not either a heavy or a long weapon. 
That of Ehud was only a cubit, 4. e. 
18 inches long, so as to have been 
concealed under his garment, and 
nothing is said to lead to the infer- 
ence that it was shorter than usual, 
for the “‘dagger’’ of the A. V. is 
without any ground, unless it be a 
rendering of the ydyapa of the 
LXX. But even assuming that 
Ehud’s sword was shorter than us- 
ual, yet a consideration of the nar- Lis 
ratives in 2 Sam. ii. 16 and xx. 8 
10, and also of the ease with which ; : 
David used the sword of a man so much larger, mencing war, the more forcible because in times of 


than himself an Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 51, xxi. 8, | peace even the king in state did not wear a sword 
(1 K. iii. 24); and a similar expression occurs to 


denote those able to serve (Judg. viii. 10; 1 Chr. 
xxi. 5). Other phrases, derived from the chereb 
are, “to smite with the edge’ (literally “‘ mouth,”’ 
f comp. ordua, and comp. -‘devour,’’ Is. i. 20) of 
the “sword ’’ — “slain with the sword '’ — “men 
that drew sword,” &c. 

Swords with two edges are occasionally referred 
to (Judg. iii. 16; Ps. cxlix. 6), and allusions are 
found to “whetting”’ the sword (Deut. xxxii. 41; 
Ps. Ixiv. 3; Ez. xxi. 9). There is no reference 
to the material of which it was composed (unless 
it be Is. ii. 4; Joel iii. 10); doubtless it was of 
metal from the allusions to its brightness and “ glit- 
tering '’ (see the two passages quoted above, and 
\ others), and the ordinary word for blade, namely, 


Sa5. “a flame.” From the expression (Josh. v. 
2, 3) “swords of rock,’”’ A. V. “sharp knives,’ we 
may perhaps infer that in early times the material 
was flint. 

2. Next to the sword was the SPEAR; and of 


this weapon we meet with at least three distinct 
kinds 





a 


Persian Sword, or Acinaces. 


| 


Egyptian Sword. 
9), goes to show that the chereb was both a lighter 


and a shorter weapor than the modern sword. 
What frightful wounds one blow of the sword of 
the Hebrews could inflict, if given even with the 
left hand of a practiced swordsman, may be gath- 
ered from a comparisun of 2 Sam. xx. 8-12 with 1 


a. The Chanith (37), a “Spear,” and that 
of the largest kind, as appears from various circum- 
stances attending its mention. It was the weapon 
of Goliath — its staff like a weaver’s beam, the iron 
head alone weighing 600 shekels, about 25 Ibe. (1 
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Sam. xvii. 7, 45; 2 Sam. xxi. 19; 1 Chr. xx. 5), 
and also of other giants (2 Sam. xxiii. 21; 1 Chr. 
xi. 23) and mighty warriors (2 Sam. ii. 23, xxiii. 
18; 1 Chr. xi. 11, 20). ‘The chanith was the 
habitual companion of King Saul —a fit weapon 
for one of his gigantic stature — planted at the head 
of his sleeping-place when on an expedition (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 7, 8, 11, 12, 16, 22), or held in his hand 
when mustering his forces (xxii. 6); and on it the 
dying king is leaning when we catch our last 
glimpse of his stately figure on the field of Gilboa 
(2 Sam. i. 6). His fits of anger or madness be- 
come even more terrible to us, when we find that it 
was this heavy weapon and not the lighter “jave- 
lin’ (as the A. V. renders it) that he cast at David 
(1 Sam. xviii. 10, 11, xix. 9, 10) and at Jonathan 
(xx. 33). A striking idea of the weight and force 
of this ponderous arm may be gained from the fact 
that a mere back thrust from the hand of Abner 
was enough to drive its butt end through the body 
of Asahel (2 Sam. ii. 23). The chanith is men- 
tioned also in 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 22, xxi. 8; 2 K. xi. 
10; 2 Chr. xxiii. 9, and in numerous passages of 


poetry. 

b. Apparently lighter than the preceding, and 
in more than one passage distinguished from it, was 
the Cidén (7117 ), to which the word Javelin" 
perhaps best answers (Ewald, Waurfspiess). It 
would be the appropriate weapon for such ma- 
neuvering as that described in Josh. viii. 14-27, and 
could with ease he held outstretched for a consid- 
erable time (18, 26; A. V. ‘ spear’). When 
not in action the cidén was carried on the back of 





the warrior, between the shoulders (1 Sam. xvii. 6, 
“target,” and margin “gorget.’’). Both in this 
and in verse 45 of the same chapter the 
cidén is distinguished from the chanith. In Job 
xxxix. 23 (‘‘spear’’) the allusion seems to be to 
the quivering of a javelin when poised before hurl- 
ing it. 
a Another kind of spear was the Romach 


(F177). In the historical books it occurs in Num. 
xxv. 7 (‘javelin’), and 1 K. xviii. 28 (“ lancets;" 
1611, “lancers’’). Also frequently in the later 
books, especially in the often recurring formula for 
arms, “shield and apear.’? 1 Chr. xii. 8 (* buck- 
ler ’’), 24 (‘spear’), 2 Chr. xi. 12, xiv. 8, xxv. 5, 
and Neh. iv. 13, 16-21; Ez. xxxix. 9, &c. 

d, A lighter missile or ‘dart ’’ was probably the 
Shelach (mw), Ita root signifies to project or 
send out, but unfortunately there is nothing beyond 
the derivation to guide us to any knowledge of its 
nature. See 2 Chr. xxiii. 10, xxxii. 5 (‘darts ’’); 
Neh. iv. 17, 23 (see margin); Job xxxiii. 18, xxxvi. 
12; Joel ii. 8. 
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e. The word Shebet (O20), the ordinary mean- 
ing of which is a rod or staff, with the derived force 
of a baton or sceptre, is used once only with a mil- 
itary signification, for the ‘darts”’ with which 
Joab despatched Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 14). 

3. Of missile weapons of ofiense the chief was 
undoubtedly the Bow, Kesheth (“W"77); it is met 
with in the earliest stages of the history, in use 
both for the chase (Gren. xxi. 20, xxvii. 3) and war 
(xlviii. 22). In later times archers accompanied the 
armies of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 3; 1 Chr. 
x. 3) and of the Syrians (1 K. xxii. 34). Among 
the Jews ita use was not confined to the common 
soldiers, but captains high in rank, as Jehu (2 K. 
ix. 24), and even kings’ sons (1 Sam. xviii. 4) car- 
ried the bow, and were expert and sure in its use 
(2 Sam. i. 22). The tribe of Benjamin seems to 
have been especially addicted to archery (1 Chr. 
viii. 40, xii. 2; 2 Chr. xiv. 8, xvii. 17); but there 
were also bowmen among Reuben, Gad, Manasseh 
(1 Chr. v. 18), and Ephraim (Ps. lxxviii. 9). 





Kgy ptian Bows. 


Of the form or structure of the bow we can 
gather almost nothiny. It seems to have been bent 
with the aid of the foot, as now, for the word com- 


monly used for it is “7°. fo tread (1 Chr. v. 18, 
viii. 40; 2 Chr. xiv. 8; Is. v. 18; Ps. vii. 12, &.). 
Bows of steel (or perhaps brass, ~ rary) are 


mentioned as if specially strong (2 Sam. xxii. 35; 
Ps. xviii. 34). The string is occasionally named, 


“WM or . It was probably at first some 
bind-weed or natural cord, since the same word is 
used in Judg. xvi. 7-9 for ‘green withs.”’ 

In the allusion to bows in 1 Chr. xii. 2, it will 
be observed that the sentence in the original stands 
‘could use both the right hand and the left in 
stones and arrows out of a how,”’ the words « hurl- 
ing’’ and “shooting"’ being interpolated by the 
translators. It is possible that a kind of bow for 
shooting bullets or stones is here alluded to, like 
the pellet-bow of India, or the “stone-bow ’’ in use 
in the middle ages — to which allusion is made by 
Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, ii. 5), and which in 
Wisd. v. 22 is employed as the translation of we- 
TpoBdaos. This latter word occurs in the LXX. 
text of 1 Sam. xiv. 14, in a curious variation of a 
passage which in the Hebrew is hardly intelligible — 
éy BoAlot, xal évy werpoBdAos, Kal dy ndxAaki 
Tov wedlov: “with things thrown, and with stone- 
bows, and with flinta of the fiell.”’ If this he 
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accepted as the true reading, we have here by com- 
parison with xiv. 27, 43, an interesting confirma- 
tion of the statement (xiii. 19-22) of the degree to 
which the Philistines had deprived the people of 
arms; leaving to the king himself nothing but his 
faithful spear, and to his son, no sword, no shield, 
and nothing but a stone-bow and a staff (A. V. 
vy rod i 


The Arkows, Chitzim (2°37), were carried 
in a quiver, Theli COA, Gen. xxvii. 3, only), or 


Ashpah (Ay, Ps. xxii. 6, xlix. 2, exxvii. 4). 
From an allusion in Job vi. 4, they would seem to 
have been sometimes poisoned ; and the “ sharp 
arrows of the mighty with cvals of juniper,” in Ps. 

cxx. 4, may point to a practice of using arrows 
with some burning material attached to them. 


4. The Siixo, Kela’ (77), is first mentioned 
n Judg. xx. 16, where we hear of the 300 Benja- 
mites who with their left hand could “sling stones 
as an hairbreadth, and not miss.’ The simple 
weipon with which David killed the giant Philis- 
tine was the natural attendant of a shepherd, whose 
duty it was to keep at a distance and drive off any- 
thing attempting to molest his flocks. ‘The sling 
would be familiar to all shepherds and keepers of 
sheep. and therefore the bold metaphor of Abigail 
has a natural propriety in the moutH of the wife of 
a man whose possessions in flocks were so great as 
those of Nabal — ‘as for the souls of thine ene- 
mies, them shall (rod sling out, as out of the 
middle of a sling" (1 Sam. xxv. 29). 

Later in the monarchy slingers formed part of 
the regular army (2 K. iii. 25), though it would 
seem that the slings there mentioned must have 
been more ponderous than in earlier times, and 
that those which could break down the fortifications 
of so strong a place as Kir-haraseth must have 
been more like the engines which king Uzziah con- 
trived to “shoot great stones’? (2 Chr. xxvi. 15). 
In verse 14 of the same chapter we find an allusion 
(concealed in the A. V. by two interpolated words) 
to stones specially adapted for slings — “ Uzziah 
prepared throughout all the host shields and spears 

. bows and sling-stones.”’ 


II. Passing from weapons to Armor — from of- 
fensive to defensive arms — we find several ref- 
erences to what was apparently armor for the body. 


1. The Shiryon (71°; or in its contracted 


form it and once FT"); according to the 
LXX. Oépat, Vulg. lorica, —a BREASTPLATE. 
This occurs in the description of the arms of Go- 
Hath -— SVEW PTW, a “coat of mail,” 
literally a ‘ breastplate of scales’ (1 Sam. xvii. 5), 
and further (38), where shiryon alone is rendered 
“coat of mail.’’ It may be noticed in passing that 
this passage contains the most complete inventory 
of the furniture of a warrior to be found in the 
whole of the sacred history. Goliath was a Philis- 
tine, and the minuteness of the description of his 
equipment may be due cither to the fact that the 
Philistines were usually better armed than the He- 
brews, or to the impression produced by the con- 
trast on this particular occasion between this fully 
armed champion and the wretchedly appointed 
soldiers of the Israelite host, stripped as they had 
been very shortly before, both of arms and of the 
means of supplying them, so completely that no 
u 
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smith could be found in the country, nor any 
weapons seen among the people, and that even the 
ordinary implements of husbandry had to be re- 
paired and sharpened at the forges of the con- 
querors (1 Sam. xiii. 19-22.  Shiryon also occurs 
in 1 K. xxii. 34, and 2 Chr. xviii. 33). The last 
cited passage is very obscure; the A. V. follows the 
Syriac translation, but the real meaning is prob- 
ably “between the joints and the breastplate.’ 
Ewald reads “ between the loins and the chest;" 
LXX. and Vulgate, “between the Jungs and the 
breastbone."’ It is further found in 2 Chr. xxvi. 
14, and Neh. iv. 16 (‘+ habergeons *’), also in Job 
xli. 26 and Is. lix. 17. This word has furnished 
ae of the names of Mount Hermon (see Deut. iii. 

9; Stanley, p. 403), a parallel to which is found in 
the name @dpat given to Mount Sipylus in Lydia. 


It is possible that in Deut. iv. 48, Sion (7N°I2’) 
is a corruption of shiryon [or siryon, cf. Jer. li. 3). 
2. Another picce of defensive armor was the 


Tachara (ST), which is mentioned but twice, 
namely, in reference to the Veil or gown of the 
priest, which is said to have had a hole in the 
middle for the head, with a hem or binding round 
the hole «as it were the ‘mouth ' of an habergeon” 


(S731), to prevent the stuff from tearing (Ex 
xxviii. 32). The English “ habergeon,”’ was the 
diminutive of the “hauberk ’’ and was a quilted 
shirt or doublet put on over the head. 

3. The HELMET is but seldom mentioned. The 
word for it is Cuba’ (9.212, or twice V2), from 
a root signifying to be high and round. Reference 
is made to it in 1 Sam. xvii. 5; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14; 
I'z. xxvii. 10. 





4. GREAVES, or defenses for the feet (not “legs” 
as in the A. V.)— FTW, Mitzchah, made of 


brass, Mw — are namie in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, 
only. — 

Of the defensive arms borne by the warrior the 
notices are hardly less scanty than those just ex- 
amined. 


5. Two kinds of SHIELD are distinguishable. 


a. The Tzinnah (TIDE ; from a root Wr; ty 
protect). This was the large shield, encompassing 
(Ps. v. 12) and forming a protection for the whole 
person. When not in actual conflict, the (zinnah 
was carried before the warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 41). 
The definite article in the former passaze (‘ the" 
shield, not “a shield ’’ as in the A. V.) denotes the 
importance of the weapon. The word is used with 
romtch (1 Chr. xii. 8, 24; 2 Chr. xi. 12, &c.) and 
chanith (1 Chr. xii. 34) as a formula for weapons 


generally. 
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6. Of smaller dimensions was the Magen (72D, 


from 122, to cover), a buckler or target, probably 
for use in hand to hand fight. The difference in 
size between this and the tzinnah is evident from 
1 K. x. 16, 17; 2 Chr. ix. 15, 16, where a much 
larger quantity of gold is named as being used for 
the latter than for the former. The portability of 
the magen may be inferred from the notice in 2 
Chr. xii. 9, 10; and perhaps also from 2 Sam. i. 
21. The word is a favorite one with the poets of 
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Assyrian Shields. Egyptian Shield. 


the Bible (sce Job xv. 26; Ps. iii. 3, xviii. 2, &c.). 
Like ¢zinnzh, it occurs in the formulistic expres- 
sions for weapons of war, but usually coupled with 
light weapons — the bow (2 Chr. xiv. 8, xvii. 17), 


darte, PW (2 Chr. xxxii. 5). 


6. What kind of arm was the Shelet (oh w) 
it is impossible to determine. By some translators 
it is rendered a ‘‘quiver,’’ by some “ weapons ”’ 
generally, by others a ‘shield.’ Whether either 
or none of these are correct, it is clear that the 
word had a very individual sense at the time. It 
denoted certain special weapons taken by David 
from Hadadezer king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 7; 1 
Chr. xviii. 7), and dedicated in the temple, where 
they did service on the memorable occasion of 
Joash’s proclamation (2 K. xi. 10; 2 Chr. xxiii. 9), 
and where their remembrance long lingered (Cant. 
iv. 4). From the fact that these arms were of 
gold it would scem that they cannot have heen for 
offense. 

In the two other passages of its occurrence (.Jer. 

li. 11; Kez. xxvii. 11) the word has the force of 
a foreign arm. G. 


ARMY. I. JEwisn Army. — The military 
organization of the Jews commenced with their de- 
parture from the land of Egypt, and was adapted 
to the nature of the expedition on which they then 
entered. F.very man above 20 years of age was a 
soldier (Num. i. 3): each tribe formed a regiment, 
with its own banner and its own leader (Num. ii. 
2, x. 14): their positions in the camp or on the 
march were accurately fixed (Num. ii.): the whole 
army started and stopped at a given signal (Num. 
x. 5, 6): thus they came up out of Egypt ready for 
the fight (Ix. xiii. 18). That the Israelites pre- 
served the same exact order throughout their march, 
may be inferred from Balaam’s language (Num. 
xxiv. 6). On the approach of an enemy, a con- 
scription was made from the general body under the 
direction of a muster-master (originally named 


ww, Deut. xx. 5, “officer,” afterwards E10, 
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2 K. xxv. 19, “serihe of the host,” both terms oe- 
curring, however, together in 2 Chr. xxvi. 11, the 
meaning of each being primarily a writer or serie), 
by whom also the officers were appointed (Deut. xx. 
9). From the number so selected, some might be 
excused serving on certain specified grounds (Deut. 
xx. 5-8; 1 Mace. iii. 56). ‘The army was then di- 
vided into thousands and hundreds under their re- 
spective captains (DYE 2877 92, TYNIETI I, 
Num xxxi. 14), and still further into families 
(Num. ii. 34; 2 Chr. xxv. 5, xxvi. 12) — the family 
being regarded as the unit in the Jewish polity. 
From the time the Israelites entered the land of 
Canaan until the establishment of the kingdom, 
little progress was made in military aflairs. Their 
wars resembled border Jurcys, and the tactics 
turned upon stratagem rather than upon the dis- 
cipline and disposition of the forces. Skillfully 
availing themselves of the opportunities which the 
country offered, they gained the victory sometimes 
by an ambush (Josh. viii. 4); sometimes by sur- 
prising the enemy (Josh. x. 9, xi. 7; Judg. vii. 21); 
and sometimes by a judicious attack at the time of 
fording a river (Judg. iii. 28, iv. 7, vii. 24, xii. 5) 
No general muster was made at this period; but 
the combatants were summoned on the spur of the 
moment either by trumpet-call (Judg. iii. 27), by 
messengers (Judg. vi. 35), by some significant token 
(1 Sam. xi. 7), or, as in later times, by the erection 


of a standard (D), Is. xviii. 3; Jer. iv. 21, li. 27), 
or a beacon-fire on an eminence (Jer. vi. 1). 


With the kings arose the custom of maintaining 
a body-guard, which formed the nucleus of a stand- 
ing army. Thus Saul had a band of 3000 select 
warriors (1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2), and Da- 
vid, before his accession to the throne, 600 (1 Sam 
xxiii. 13, xxv. 13). This band he retained after he 
became king, and added the CHERETHITES and 
PELETHITEs (2 Sam. xv. 18, xx. 7), together with 


another class, whose name Shalishim (Suse, 
tpiordra, L.XX.) has been variously interpreted 
to mean (1) a corps of veteran guards = Koman 
triartt (Winer, 8. v., Kriegsherr); (2) chariot- 
warriors, as being three in each chariot (Gesen. 
Thes. p. 1429); (3) officers of the guard, thirty 
in number (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 601). The fact that 
the Egyptian war-chariot, with which the Jews 
were first acquainted, contained but two warriors, 
forms an objection to the second of these opinions 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i. 335), and the frequent 
use of the term in the singular numter (2 K. vii. 
2, ix. 25, xv. 25) to the third. Whatever be the 
meaning of the name, it is evident that it indicated 


officers of high rank, the chief of whom (* ‘DRT, 


“lord,” 2 K. vii. 2, or E oye Sen wer, * chief 
of the captains,’’ 1 Chr. xii. 18) was immediately 
about the king’s person, as adjutant or secretary-at- 
war. David further organized a national militia, 
divided into twelve regiments, each of which was 
called out for one month in the year under their 
respective officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 1); at the head 
of the army when in active service he appointed a 
commander-in-chief (SSETW, “captain of the 
host,’’ 1 Sam. xiv. 50). 

Hitherto the army had consisted entirely of in- 


fantry Gaia 1 Sam. iv. 10, xv. 4), the use of 
horses having been restrained by divine command 
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(Deut. xvii. 16). The Jews had, however, experi- 
enced the great advantave to be obtained by char- 
jots, both in their encounters with the Canaanites 
(Josh. xvii. 16; Judy. i. 19), and at a later period 
with the Svriang (2 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18). The in- 
terior of Palestine was indeed generally unsuited 
to the use of chariots. ‘The Canaanites had em- 
ploved them only in the plains and valleys, such as 
Jezreel (Josh. xvii. 16), the plain of Philistia (Judy. 
i. 19; 1 Sam. xiii. 5), and the upper valley of the 
Jordan (Josh. xi. 9; Judg. iv. 3). But the border, 
beth on the side of Eyvpt and Syria, was admi- 
rally adapted to their use; and accordingly we find 
that as the foreign relations of the kingdoms ex- 
tended, much importance was attached to them. 
David) had reserved a hundred chariots from the 
spoil of the Syrians (2 Sam. viii. 4). These prob- 
ally served as the foundation of the foree which 
Solomon afterwards enlarzed through his alliance 
with Izvpt (1 K. x. 28, 2.1), and applied to the 
protection of his border, stations or barracks being 
erected fur them in ditferent localities (1 RK. ix. 19). 
The force amounted to 1400 chariots, 4000 horses, 
at. the rate (in round numbers) of three horses for 
each chariot, the third being kept as a reserve, and 
12,099 harsciien (1 K. x. 26; 2 Chr. i. 14). At 
this period the organization of the army was com- 
plete; and we have, in 1 K. ix. 22, apparently a 
list of the various gradations of rank in the ser- 


vice, as follows: — (1) mite ora ‘WIN, “men 
of war *’ = privates; (2) oT", “ gervants,”’ the 
lowest rank of officers = lieutenants; (3) DX W, 


“ princes "’ = captains; (4) oun, ‘‘captains,”’ 
already noticed, perhaps = staff - "officers ; (5) 
ATT 8 No and sop eb 2 sm, “rulera of 
his chariots and his horsemen ” eel) officers. 

It does not appear that the system established by 
David was maintained by the kings of Judah; but 
in Israel the proximity of the hostile kingdom of 
Svria necessitated the maintenance of a standing 
army. The militia was occasionally called out in 
time of peace, as by Asa (2 Chr. xiv. 8), by Je 
hoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 14). by Amaziah (2 Chr. 
xxv. 5), and lastly by Czziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11); 
but these notices prove that such cases were ex- 
erptional. On the other hand the incidental notices 
of the body-guard lead to the conclusion that it 
was recularly kept up (1 K. xiv. 28; 2 K. xi. 4, 
11). Occasional reference is made to war-chariots 
(2 K. viii. 21), and it would appear that this branch 
of the service was maintained, until the wars with 
the Syrians weakened the resources of the king- 
dom (2 K. xiii. 7). It was restored by Jotham 
(Is. ii. 7), but in Hezekiah's reign no force of the 
kind could be maintained, and the Jews were 
obliged to seek the aid of Eevpt for horses and 
ehariots (2 K. xviii. 23, 24). This was an evident 
breach of the injunction in Deut. xvii. 16, and met 
with strong reprobation on the part of the prophet 
Isaiah (xxxi. 1). 

With reeard to the arrangement and maneu- 
ering of the army in the field, we know but little. 
A division into three bodies is frequently mentioned 
(Judy. vii. 16, ix. 43; 1 Sam. xi. 11; 2 Sam. 
cviii. 3). Such a division served various purposes. 
In action there would be a centre and two wings: 
in camp, relays for the nicht-watches (Judg. vii. 
19); and by the combination of two of the di- 
sisions, there would be a main body and a reserve, 
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or a strong advanced guard (1 Sam. xiii. 2, xxv 
13). Jehoshaphat divided his army into five bodies, 
corresponding, according to Mwald (Geschichte, iii. 
192), to the veozraphical divisions of the kingdom 
at that time. May not, however, the threefold 
principle of division be noticed here also, the heavy- 
armed troops of Judah being considered as the 
proper army, and the two divisions of light-armed 
of the tribe of Benjamin as an appendage (2 Chr. 
xvii. 14-18) ? 

The maintenance and equipment of the soldiers 
at the public expense dates from the establishinent 
of a standing army, before which each soldier armed 
himself, and obtained his food either by voluntary 
offerings (2 Sam. xvii. 28, 2))), by forced exactions 
(1 Sam. xxv. 13), or by the natural resources of 
the country (1 Sam. xiv. 27). On one occasion 
only do we hear of any systematic arrangement for 
provisioning the host (Judy. xx. 10). It is doubt- 
ful whether the soldier ever received pay even under 
the kings (the only instance of pay being mentioned 
applies to mercenaries, 2 Chr. xxv. 6); but that he 
was maintained, while on active service, and pro- 
vided with arms, appears from 1 K. iv. 27, x. 16, 
17; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14. Notices occur of an arsenal 
or armory, in which the weapons were stored (1 K. 
xiv. 28; Neh. iii. 19; Cant. iv. 4). 

The numerical strenzth of the Jewish army 
cannot be ascertained with any degree of accurney. 
The numbers, as given in the text, are manifestly 
incorrect, and the discrepancies in the various state- 
ments irreconcilable. At the Exodus the number 
of the warriors was 600,000 (Icx. xii. 37), or 603,- 
350 (Iox. xxxvili. 26; Num. i. 46); at the entrance 
into Canaan, 601,730 (Num. xxvi. 61). In Da- 
vid's time the army amounted, according to one 
statement (2 Sam. xxiv. 9), to 1,300,000, namely, 
800,000 for Israel and 500,000 for Judah; but ae- 
cording to another statement (1 Chr. xxi. 5, 6) to 
1,470,000, namely, 1,000,000 for Israel and 470,000 
for Judah. ‘The militia at the same period 
amounted to 24,000 * 12 = 288,000 (1 Chr. xxvii. 
1 ff.). Ata later period the arinv of Judah under 
Abijah is stated at 400,000, and that of Israel 
under Jeroboam at 300,000 (2 Chr. xiii. 3). Stil 
later, Asa’s army, derived from the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin alone, is put at 580,000 (2 Chr. xiv 
8), and Jehoshaphat's at 1,160,000 (2 Chr. xvii. 
14 ff.). 

Little need be said on this subject with revard to 
the period that succeeded the return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity until the organization of military 
affairs in Judea under the Romans. The system 
adopted by Judas Maccabreus was in strict con- 
formity with the Mosaic law (1 Macc. iit. 55); and 
thouzh he maintained a standing arniy, varying 
from 3000 to 6000 men (1 Macc. iv. 6; 2 Mace. 
viii. 16), yet the custom of paving the soldiers ap- 
pears to have been still unknown, and to have 
originated with Simon (1 Mace. xiv. 32). The in- 
troduction of mercenaries eemnmenced with John 
Ifyreanus, who, according to “osephus (Art. xili 
8, § 4), rifled the toinbs of the ings in order to 
pay them. The intestine commotions that pre 
vailed in the. reign of Alexander Janneus obliged 
him to increase the number to 6200 men (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 13, § 5, 14, § 1); and the same policy 
was followed by Alexandra (Ant. xiii. 16, § 2) and 
by Herod the Great, who had in his pay Thracian, 
German, and Gallic troops (Ant. xvii. 8, § 3). The 
discipline and arrangement of the scay was crad- 
ually assimilated to that of the Romans, and the 
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titles of the officers borrowed from it (Joseph. 2. 
-. fi. 20, § 7). 

If. Roman Army. — The Roman army was 
divided into legions, the number of which varied 
considerably, each under six tribunt (yiAlapyxos, 
‘chief captain,” Acts xxi. 31), who commanded 
by tums. The legion was subdivided into ten co- 
horts (oweipa, ‘band,"’ Acts x. 1), the cohort into 
three maniples, and the maniple into two centuries, 
containing originally 100 men, as the name implies, 
but subsequently from 50 to 100 men, according to 
the strength of the legion. ‘There were thus 60 
centuries in a legion, each under the corumiand ofa 
centa#rion (éxarovrdpyns, Acts x. 1, 22; éxardy 
tapyos, Matt. vill. 5, xxvii. 54). In addition to 
the legionary cohorts, independent cohorts of vol- 
unteers served under the Koman standards; and 
Biscoe (History of Acts, p. 220) supposes that all 
the Roman forces stationed in Judiva were of this 
class. Josephus speaks of five cohorts as stationed 
at C'sesarea at the time of Herod Agrippa’s death 
(Ant. xix. 9, § 2), and frequently mentions that 
the inhabitants of Caesarea and Sebaste served in 
the ranks (int. xx. 8,§ 7). One of these cohorts 
was named the Italian (Acts x. 1), not as being a 
portion of the /talica legio (for this was not em- 
bodied until Nero’s reign), but as consisting of 
volunteers from Italy (‘Cohors militum voluntaria, 
que est in Syria,’ Gruter, /nscr. i. 434). This 
cohort probably acted as the hody-guard of the proc- 
urator. ‘The cohort named “ Augustus’s "’ (aweipa 
SeBacrs, Acts xxvii. 1) may have consisted of the 
volunteers from Sebaste (B. J. ii. 12, § 5; Biscoe, 
p. 223). Winer, however, thinks that it was a 
cohors Augusta, similar to the leqio Augusta 
(Reale. 8. v. Rimer). The head-quarters of the 
Roman forces in Judwa were at Cresarea. A single 
cohort was probably stationed at Jerusalem as the 
ordinary guard. At the time of the great feasts, 
however, and on other public occasions, a larger 
force was sent up, for the sake of preserving order 
(B. J. ii. 12, § 1, 15, § 3). Frequent disturbances 
arose in reference to the images and other emblems 
carried by the Roman troops among their military 
ensigns, which the Jews revarded as idolatrous: 
deference was paid to their prejudices by a removal 
of the objects from Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 3, § 1, 5, 
§ 3). The ordinary guard consisted of four sol- 
diers (retpddioy, “ quaternion *’), of which there 
were four, corresponding to the four watches of the 
night, who relieved each other every three hours 
(Acts xii. 4; cf. John xix. 23; Polyb. vi. 33, § 7). 
When in charve of a prisoner, two watched outside 
the door of the cell, while the other two were in- | 
side (Acts xii. 6). The officer mentioned in Acts 
xxvili. 16 (ocrpatoredapxns, “captain of the 
guard ’’) was perhaps the prafectus pretorio, or 
commander of the Pra-torian troops, to whose care 
prisoners from the provinces were usually consigned 
(Plin. /p. x.65). The SefidAaBos (lanceari, Vulg. ; 
“snearmen," A. V.), noticed in Acts xxiii. 23, ap- 
pear to have been light-armed, irregular troops. 
The origin of the name is, however, quite uncertain 
(Alford, Comm. in Ll. c.). W. L. B. 

AR’NA (Arna), one of the forefathers of Fzra 
(2 Ksdr. i. 2), occupying the place of Zerahiah or 
Zaraias in his genealogy. 

AR/NAN (JI78 [active]: 


‘Opyd; (Comp. 





@ This appears to have been the branch called the 
Seil es-Saideh, which flows N. W. from Kalaat el- 


| 


| 
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‘Apydy:] Arnan). In the received Hebrew text 
“ ne sons of Arnan”’ are mentioned in the ceneal- 
ogy of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 21). But according 
to the reading of the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac 
versions, which eeuneen adopts, Arnan was the 
son of Kephaiah. W. A. W. 


AR’NON (75278: derivable, according to 
Ges., Zihes. p. 153, from roots signifying swift” 
or “noisy,” either suiting the character of the 
stream: 'Apya@y: Arnon), the river (S79, ac- 
curately “torrent’’) which formed the boundary 
Letween Moab and the Amorites, on the north of 
Moab (Num. xxi. 13, 14, 24, 26: Judg. xi. 22), 
and afterwards between Moab and Israel (Reuben) 
(Deut. ii. 24, 36, iii. 8, 12, 16, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 1, 
2, xiii. 9, 16; Judg. xi. 13, 26). From Judg. xi. 
18, it would seem to have been also the east border 
of "Moab.a See also 2 K. x. 33; Jer. xlviii. 20. 
In many of the above passages it occurs in the for- 
mula for the site of Arver, “ which is by the brink 
of the river Arnon.” In Numbers it is simply 
“¢ Arnon,’’ but in Deut. and Joshua generally «the 
river A. ” (A. V. sometimes “river of A.’’). Isaiah 
(xvi. 2) mentions its fords; and in Judg. xi. 26 a 


word of rare occurrence (“*, hand, comp. Num. 
xiii. 29) is used for the sides of the stream. The 


“high places of A.” (79%, a word which gen- 
erally refers to worship) are mentioned in Num. xxi. 
28. By Josephus (Ant. iv. 5, § 1) it is described 
as rising in the mountains of Arabia and flowing 
through all the wilderness (épjos) till it falls into 
the Dead Sea. In the time of Jerome it was still 
known as Arnon; but in the Samarito-Arabic ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch by Ab Said (10th to 12th 
cent.) it is given as el--Maeb. There can be no 
doubt that the Wady ¢l-Mujeb of the present day 
is the Arnon. It has been visited and described 
by Burckhardt (pp. 372-375); Irby (p. 142); and 
Seetzen (/tcise, 1854, ii. 847; and in Ritter, Syrta, 
p- 1195). The ravine through which it flows is 
still the “locum vallis in prarupta demerse satis 
horribilem et periculosum ’”? which it was in the 
days of Jerome (Qnom.). The Roman road from 
Rabbi to Dhibdn crosses it at about two hours’ dis- 
tance from the former. On the south edge of the 
ravine are some ruins called Vehatet el-Ziy, and 
on the north edge, directly opposite, those still bear- 
ing the name of ’Ard'ir [AROER]. The width 
across between these two spots seemed to Rurck- 
hardt to be al-out two miles, —the descent on the 
south side to the water occupied Irby 1} hours, — 
‘extremely steep”? (Jerome, per abrupta descen- 
dens), and almost impassable “with rocks and 
stones.”’ On each face of the ravine traces of the 
paved Roman road are still found, with mile-stones; 
and one arch of a bridge, 31 feet 6 inches in span, 
is standing. The stream runs through a level strip 
of grass some 40 yards in width, with a few olean- 
ders and willows on the margin. This was in June 
and July, but the water must often be much more 
swollen, many water-worn rocks lying far above its 
then level. 

Where it bursts into the Dead Sea this stream 
is 82 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep, flowing through a 
chasm with perpendicular sides of red, brown, and 
yellow sandstone, 97 ft. wide (romantische Felsen- 





— 


Katrane, joining the Wady Mojcb, two or three imni'es 
east from ’A7é’ir. 


AROD 


thor: Seetzen). It then runs through the delta in 
a S. W. course, narrowing as it goes, and is 10 ft. 
deep where its waters meet those of the Dead Sea. 
(Lynch, Report, May 3, 1847, p. 20.) 

According to the information given to Burck- 
hardt, its principal source is near Autrane, on the 
Haj route. Hence, under the name of Seil es- 
Saideh, it flows N. W. to its junction with the IV. 
Lejim, one hour E. of ’Ard ir, and then, as W. 
Afujeb, more directly W. to the Dead Sea. The 
W. Moyeb receives on the north the streams of 
the W. Wale, and on the south those of W. She- 
kkk and W. Saliheh (S). 

At its junction with the Lejtim is a piece of 
pasture ground, in the midst of which stands a 
hill with ruins on it (Burck. p. 374). May not 
these ruins be the site of the mysterious city that 
is in the midst of the river’’ (Josh. xill. 9, 16; 
Deut. ii. 36), so often coupled with Aroer? From 
the above description of the ravine it is plain that 
that city cannot have been situated immediately 
below Arver, as has been conjectured. G. 


A’ROD (1278 (descendant, Fiirst]: ['Apoad!; 


Vat.! Apo3e, 2. m. Apoadec; Comp. *Apodd:] 
adiud), a son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 17), called Arodi 


QOFITN) in Gen. xlvi. 16. His family are called 
THE ARODITES (Num. xxvi. 17). 


AR’ODI OTA: "AponSels; Alex. Apondis: 
Arodi). ARopD the son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16). 


ARODITES, THE (STATS: 8 *Apond! 
[Vat. -8e.]: Arodite). Descendants of Arod the 
aon of Gad (Num. xxvi. 17). W.A. W. 

AR‘OER (YY, occasionally TYINY, 
ruins, places of which the foundations are laid bare, 
Gesenius:4 ’Apofp: Aroer), the name of several 
hla of Buster and Western Palestine. 

{In Josh. xii. 2, Rom. and Vat. M. 'Apyayv; 
in a xlviii. 19, Kom. 'Apnp.] A city “by the 
brink,’ or “on the bank of" both the same ex- 
pression — “on the lip’’’ or “ by” the torrent Ar- 
non, the southern point of the territory of Sihon 
king of the Amorites,” and afterwards of the tribe 
of Keuben (Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 
2, xiii. 9, 16; Judg. xi. 26;¢ 2 K. x. 33; 1 Chr. 
v. 8), but later again in possession of Moab (Jer. 
xiviii. 19). It is described in the Onomasticon 
(Aroer) as “usque hodie in vertice montis,” “ su- 
per ripim (xeldos) torrentis Arnon,” an account 
agreeing exactly with that of the only traveller of 
modern times who has noticed the site, namely, 
Burckhardt, who found ruins with the name ’Ard‘ir 
on the old Roman road, upon the very edge of the 
precipitous north bank of the Wady Mojeb.  [Ak- 
non.] Like all the topography east of the Jordan, 
this site requires further examination. Aroer is 
often mentioned in connection with the city that is 
“in,”’ or “in the midst of,"’ “the river.’ The na- 
ture of the cleft through which the Arnon flows is 
such that it is impossible there can have been any 


@ May it not with equal probability be derived from 


ee juniper, the modern Arabic ’Ar’ar (see Rob. 


li. 124, note)? Comp. Luz, Rimmon, Tappuach, and 
her places deriving their names from trees. 

b From the omission of the name in the remark- 
able fragment, Num. xxj. 27-30, where the principal 
piaces taken by the Amorites from Moab are named, 
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town in such a position immediately near Aroer; but 
@ suggestion has been made above [ARNON], which 
on investigation of the spot may clear up this point. 

2. [In Josh. xiii. 25, Rom. and Vat. M. “Ap 
aBa.} Aroer “that is ‘facing’ (28°>y) Rab- 
bah’? (Rabbah of Ammon), a town “built"’ by 
and belonving to Gad (Num. xxxii. 34; Josh. xiii. 
25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5). This is probably the ple 
mentioned in Judg. xi. 33, which was shown in 
Jerome's time (Onom. Aruir) “in monte, vigesimo 
ab Alia lapide ad septentrionem.” Ritter (Sy:za, 
p- 1130) sugvests an identification with Ayra, found 
by Burckhardt 24 hours S. W. of es-Sult. There 
is considerable difference however in the radical 
lettere of the two words, the second Ain not being 
present. 

3. Aroer, in Is. xvii. 2, if a place at all,” must 
be still further north than either of the two already 
named, and dependent on [amascus.  Gesenius, 
however, takes it to be Aroer of Gaad, and the * for- 
saken "’ state of its cities to be the result of the 
deportation of Galilee and Gilead by Tiglath-Pileser 
(2 K. xv. 29). See Ges. Jesaia, p. 556. 

4. A town in Judah, named only in 1 Sam. xxx. 
28. Robinson (ii. 199) believes that he has iden- 
tified its site in Wady ’Ar'arah, on the road from 
Petra to Gaza, about 11 miles W. S. W. of Bir 
es-Scba, a position which agrees very fairly with 
the slight indications of the text. G. 


AR’OERITE Aap 7y: *Apapl, Vat. Alex. 
-pet: Arorites}. Hothan the Aroerite was the 
father of two of David's chief captains (1 Chr. xi. 
44). 

A’ROM (‘Apdu; [Ald.’"Apdu:] Asonus). The 
‘sons of Arom,"’ to the number of 32, are enu- 
merated in 1 Esdr. v. 16 among those who returned 
with Zorobabel. Unless it is a inistake for Asom, 
and represents Hashum in Ezr. ii. 19, it has no 
parallel in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

W. A. W. 

ARPAD (TEMS [support, =a strong city]: 
"Apodd: PApeds, Alex. Apdar, etc.:] Arphad), a 
city or district in Syria, apparently dependent on 
Damascus (Jer. xlix. 23). It is invariably named 
with Hamath (now Humah, on the Oruntes), but 
no trace of its existence has yet been discovered, 
nor has any mention of the place been found out 
of the Bible (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. 13; Is. x. 9, 
Xxxvi. 19, xxxvil. 13. In the two last passages it 
is rendered in the A. V. Arphad). Arpad has been 
identified, but without any ground beyond the sim- 
ilarity in the names, with Arvad, the island on the 
coast of Phoenicia (Winer). G. 


AR’PHAD. [Arpap.] 


ARPHAX’AD (TWDE7E : "Appatds; Jos. 


"Apoatadns: Arphazad), the son of Shem and the 
ancestor of Fiber (Gen. x. 22, 24, xi. 10), and said 
to he of the Chaldeans (Joseph. i 6, 4). Bochart 
(L’haleg, ii. 4) supposed that the name was pre- 


their conquest, to guard the important ‘bounties of 
the Arnon. 
c In this place the letters of the name are tran» 


posed, ~ VY, 
¢ The LXX. have xatadrcdeiupévy eis rov ainva, 
apparently reading “TY ‘TY for VAY patane: 





not 


Aroer would appear not to be one of the very oldest! do any of the ancient versions agree with the Hebrew 


sities 


Possibly it war built by the Amorites after | text. 
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served in that of the province Arrapachitis (’A )- 
paraxiris, Ptol. vi. 1, § 2; “Apsawa) in northern 
Assyria (comp. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr., i. 
378). Different interpretations of the name have 
been given; but that of Ewald (/. c.) appears to 
be the best, who supposes it to mean the strony hold 
of the Chaldees (Arab. araph, to bind, and Aard, 
Kurd, pl. Akrad, Chald. Comp. Niebuhr, Gesch. 
‘Assur’s, p. 414, n.). 

2. ARPHAXAD, a king “who reigned over the 
Medes in Ecbatana, and strengthened the city by 
vast fortifications’ (Jud. i. 1-4). In a war with 
“© Nabuchodonosor, king of Assyria,’’ he was en- 
tirely defeated “in the great plain in the borders 
of Ragau" (? Rages, Raga, Tobit i. 14, &.), and 
afterwards taken prisoner and put to death (Jud. i. 
13-15). From the passage in Judith (i. 2, &xo- 
Sduncey ex’ ExBardvwy) he has been frequently 
identified with Deioces (Artzus, C'tes.), the founder 
of Ecbatana (Herod. i. 98); but as Deioces died 
peaceably (Herod. i. 102), it seems better to look 
for the original of Arphaxad in his son Phraortes 
(Artynes, Ctes.), who greatly extended the Median 
empire, and at last fell in a battle with the Assyr- 
ians, 633 B. c. (Herod. i. 102, aurds Te diepOapy 
... Kal Sd arpards avrov 6 woAAds). Niebuhr 
(Gesch. Assur’s, p. 32) endeavors to identify the 
name with Astyages = Ashdahak, the common 
title of the Median dynasty, and refers the events 
to a war in the twelfth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, B. c. 592 (ibid. pp. 212, 285). 
{JupitH; NEBUCHADNEZZAR.] B. F. W. 

ARROWS.  [Arms.] 


AR’SACES VI., a king of Parthia, who as- 
sumed the royal title Arsqces (‘Apoduens, Armen. 
Arschag, probably containing the roots both of 
Arya and Sace) in addition to his proper name, 
MITHRIDATES I. (Phraates, App. Syr. p. 67 from 
confusion with his successor) according to universal 
custom (Strab. xv. p. 702), in honor of the founder 
of the Parthian monarchy (Justin xli. 5, § 5). He 
made great additions to the empire by successful 
wars; and when Demetrius Nicator entered his 
dominions to collect forces or otherwise strengthen 
his position against the usurper Tryphon, he de- 
spatched an officer against him who deteated the 
great army after a campaign of varied success 
(Justin, xxxvi. 1), and took the king prisoner, B. C. 
138 (1 Mace. xiv. 1-3; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 11; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxvili. 9). Mithridates treated 
his prisoner with respect, and gave him his daughter 
in marriage (App. Syr. pp. 67, 68), but kept him 
in confinement till his own death, ¢. B. c. 130. 
(App. Syr. p. 68; Diod. ap. Miiller, F'ragm. Hist. 
li. 19.) B. F. W. 

AR’SARETH, a region beyond Euphrates, 
apparently of great extent (2 Isdr. xiii. 45, ke 


® Volkmar (Handb. d. Einl. in die Apokr. ii. 


193) supposes the word to represent S78 YOURS, 
“Land of Arat’ or “ Ararat,’’ in northern Ar- 


menia. A. 
ARTAXERXES (SHURTNIR or 
smo’ TUATS, Artachshashta or = Artach- 


shasta: ’ApSacacbd: | Vat. Apoapéa, ete. ?] Ar- 


ARTAXERXES 


arta, great or honored (cf. ‘Aprato:, Herod. vii. 
61, the old national name of the Persians, also Arit, 
and the Sanacrit Arya, which is applied to the rol- 
lowers of the Brahminical law), and kahatra or 
kshershe, a king, grecized into Xerxes. [AHASUE- 
kus. | 

1. The first Artaxerxes is mentioned in Fzr. iv. 
7, as induced by “the adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin "’ to obstruct the rebuilding of the temple, 
and appears identical with Smerdis, the Magian im- 
postor, and pretended brother of Cambyses. For 
there is no doubt that the Abasuerus of Ezr. iv. 6 
is Cambyses, and that the Darius of iv. 24 is Da- 
rius Hystaspis, so that the intermediate king must 
be the Pseudo-Smerdis who usurped the throne 
B.C. 522, and reigned eight months (Herod. iii. 
61, 67 ff.). We need not wonder at this variation 
in his name. Artaxerxes may have been alopted 
or conferred on him as a title, and we find the true 
Smerdis called Tanyoxares (the younger Oxares) by 
Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 7) and Ctesias (Pers. fr. 
8-13), and Orupastes by Justin (//is/. i. 9). Ox- 
ares appears to be the same name as Xerxes, of 
which Artaxerxes is a compound. 

2. In Neh. ii. 1, we have another Artaxerxes, 
who permits Nehemiah to spend twelve years at 
Jerusalem, in order to settle the affairs of the col- 
ony there, which had fallen into great confusion. 
We may safely identify him with Artaxerxes Ma- 
crocheir or Longimanus, the son of Xerxes, who 
reigned B. Cc. 464-425. And we believe that this 
is the same king who had previously allowed J'zra 
to go to Jerusalem for a similar purpose (Ezr. vii. 
1). There are indeed some who maintain that as 
Darius Hystaspis is the king in the sixth chapter 
of Itzra, the king mentioned next after him, at the 
beginning of the seventh, must be Xerxes, and thus 
they distinguish three Persian kings called Arta- 
xerxes in the Old Testament, (1) Smerdis in E-zr. 
iv., (2) Xerxes in Ezr. vii., and (3) Artaxerxes Ma- 
crocheir in Nehemiah. But it is ulmost demon. 
strable that Xerxes is the Ahasuerus of the book 
of I'sther [AHASUEKUS)}, and it is hard to suppose 
that in addition to his ordinary name he would 
have been called both Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes 
in the O. T. It seems, too, very probable that the 
policy of Neh. ii. was a continuation and renewal 
of that of Ezr. vii., and that the same king was 
the author of both. Now it is not possible fer 
Xerxes to be the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, as Jo- 
sephus asserts (Ant. xi. 5, § 6), for Xerxes only 
reigned 21 years, whereas Nehemiah (xiii. 6) speaks 
of the 32d year of Artaxerxes. Nor is it neces- 
sary to believe that the Artaxerxes of Fzr. vii. is 
necessarily the immediate successor of the Darius 
of Kzr. vi. ‘The hook of Ezra is not a continuous 
history. It is evident from the first words of ch. 
vii. that there is a pause at the end of ch. vi. In- 
deed, as ch. vi. concludes in the 6th year of I’arius, 
and ch. vil. begins with the 7th year of Artaxerxes, 
we cannot even believe the latter king to te Nerxes, 
without assuming an interval of 36 years (B.C. 
515-479) between the chapters, and it is not more 
difficult to imagine one of 58, which will carry ua 
to B. c. 457, the 7th year of Artaxerxes Macro- 
cheir. We conclude therefore that this is the king 
of Persia under whom both Ezra and Nehemiah 
carried on their work; that in B. c. 457 he sent 


taxerxes), the name probably of tro different kings | Ezra to Jerusalem: that after 13 years it became 


of Persia mentioned in the Old Testament. 
word, according to Herod. vi. 98, means 6 peyas 
iptios, the great warrior, and is compounded of 


The, evident that a civil as wel] as an ecclesiastical head 


was required for the new settlement, and therefore 
that in 444 he allowed Ichemiah to go up in the 


ARTEMAS 


later capacity. From the testimony of profane 
historians this king appears remarkable among Per- 
sian monarchs for wisdom and right feeling, and 
with this character his conduct to the Jews cvin- 
cides (Diod. xi. 71). 

It remains to say a word in refutation of the view 
that the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah was Artaxerxes 
Mnermon, elder brother of Cyrus the Younger, who 
reigned B. C. 404-359. As Ezra and Nehemiah 
were contemporaries (Neh. viii. 9), this theory 
transfers the whole history contained in Ezra vii. 
ad fn. and Nehemiah to this date, and it is hard 
to believe that in this critical period of Jewish an- 
nals there ure no events recorded between the reigns 
of Darius Hystaspis (zr. vi.) and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. Besides, Eliashib, who was high-priest 
when Nehemiah reached Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1), 
i. €. on this last suppusition, B. c. 397, was yrand- 
son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 10), high-priest in the 
time of Zerubbabel, B. c. 530. We cannot think 
that the grandfather and grandson were separated 
by an interval of 139 years. G. E. LC. 

ARTEMAS (Apreuas, 1. €. "Apreuidwpos), 
a compinion of St. Paul (Tit. iii. 12). According 
to tradition he was bishop of Lystra. 

* Paul was about to send Artemas to Crete at 
the time of his writing to Titus in that island, and 
hence Arternas must have been then with the 
apostle at Nicopolis or on the way thither (Tit. 
ii. 12). The name, which signifies “gift of Ar- 
temis,”"’ was a common one among the Greeks. 
(See Pape's Griech. Eigennumen, p. 77.) H. 


* ARTEMIS (Apres, Acts xix. 24). [D1- 
ANA.] — 

* ARTILLERY (no longer applied, as in 
the older English, to the smaller missive weapons) 


is the translation of YD in 1 Sam. xx. 40, ie. 
hts arms, namely, the bow and arrows with which 
Jonathan had been shooting, at the time of his 
memcrable interview with David at the stone EZEL. 
The A. V. has “his instruments” in the margin, 
which is the rendering of the Bishops’ Bible. 


ARUBOTH (Arubboth, MIDIS: *Apa- 
Bad@: Aruboth), the third of Solomon's commis- 
sariat districts (1 K. iv. 10). It included Sochoh, 
and was therefore probably a name for the rich 
corn-growing country of the Shefeluh. In any 
case, the significance of the word is entirely lost at 
present. Josephus omits all mention of it. G. 


ARU’MAH (T3978 [height]: *Apnud, Vat. 
[not Vat., but Comp. Ald. Alex.) ’Apimud: in Ruma), 
a place apparently in the neighborhood of She 
chem, at which Abimelech resided (Judg. ix. 
41). It is conjectured that the word in verse 31, 


TMD).NB, rendered « privily,” and in the margin 
“at Tormah,” should be read “at Arumah”’ by 


changing the 1 to an 8, but for this there is no 
support beyond the apparent probability of the 
change. Arumah is possibly the same place as 
Ruma, under which name it is viven by Eusebius 
and Jerome in the OUnemasticon. According to 
them it was then called Arimathwa (see also 
Anima). But this is not consunant with its 
apparent position in the story. G. 


® Raumer (Palastina, p. 148, 4te Aufl.) thinks 
Arumah was probably ed-" Armas, of the ruins of 


ARVAD 16? 


which Van de Velde speaks (Jfem. p. 288), a little 
S. W. of Nablus. 

Bunsen (/idelwerk on Judy. ix. 31) and Ber- 
theau (Richter, p. 145) make Zormith, referred to 
above, a proper name = Arumah. Keil and De- 
litzsch (on Judyes, p. 368, English trans.) are 
undecided. But critics generally, as Gesenius, 
Dietrich, De Wette, Cassel, Furst, retain the ad- 
verbial sense, secretly (€y xpupf, in Sept. Cod. 
Vat.); which is better, both as agreeing with the 
text, and on exegetical grounds. Zebul, who had 
command in the city, was friendly to Abimelech; 
but in order to advance the interest of the latter 
without betraying himself to the Shechemites, he 
must confer with him secretly, and for this purpose 
sent messenvers to him (ix. 31) for concerting meas- 
ures avainst Gaal, the common enemy. If the term 
suyvests the idea of deceit as well as secrecy, it is 
none the less appropriate, since acting im this way 
Zebul was deceiving Gaal as well as intriguing with 
Abimelech. [TormAn.] 


ARVAD (T1738, from a root signifying 
«“ wandering,” Ges. p. 1268), a place in Phevnicia, the 
men of which are named in close connection with 
those of Zidun as the navigators and defenders of 
the ship of Tyre in Ez. xxvii. 8, 11. In ayree- 
ment with this is the mention of “the Arvadite”’ 


(9 TIS) in Gen. x. 18, and 1 Chr. i. 16, as a 
son of Canaan, with Zidon, Hamath, and other 
northern localities. The LAX. have in each of 
the above passaves "Apddios, and in Josephus (sing 
i. 6, § 2) we find 'Apouvdaios “Apadoy thy vincor 
écxev. There is thus no doubt that Arvad is the 


island of Ruad (oly) )y which lies off Tortosa 


(Tartus), 2 or 3 miles from the Phoenician coast, 
(not at, but) some distance above, the mouth of the 
river leutherus, now the Nahr el-Kebir (Maund. p. 
403; Burckh. p. 161), and at the northern extrem- 
ity of the great bay which stretches above Tripoli 
(Kiepert’s Map, 1856). The island is high and 
rocky, but very small, hardly a mile in circum- 
ference (see Maund. p. 399; 800 vards in extreme 
length,” Allen, ii. 178). According to Strabo (xvi. 
2, § 13) Arvad was founded by fugitives from 
Sidon, and he testifies to its prosperity, its like 
ness to Tyre, and especially to the well known 
nautical skill of the inhabitants.4 (See the notices 
by Strabo, Pliny, avd others in Gesenius, p. 1269, 
and Winer, Arvadiuer.) Opposite Arvad. on the 
mainland, was the city Antaradus, by which name 
the Targum Jerus. rendera the name Arvad in 
Gen. x. 18. [Arapus., A plan of the island 
will be found in Allen's Deve? Sea, end of vol. ii: 
also in the Admiralty Charts, p. 2050, “ Island of 
Riuad.”’ Gi. 

* Dean Stanley has a brief notice of this island, 
‘a spot rarely seen, but full of interest in connec- 
tion both with Vheenicia and with tne cedars of 
Lebanon,” in his Notices of Some Localities, &e. 
p- 220 (1863): Just where Lebanon, with its 
white line of snow, ends, and melts away in the 
north into a range of low green hills, Phernicia and 

' the last remains of Phonic .a also end in the north- 
;ernmost of the Pheeniian cities, Arvad, Aruad, 
by the Greeks called Aradus, and now Rad.” Mr. 
i Thomson, author of The Land and the Book, had 
| already visited and described this place in 1845 (see 





| @ These nautical propensities remsin in tull forne 


, (See Allea’s Dead Sea, ii. 13°.) 
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Bibl. Sacra, v. 251 ff.). “On the very margin of 
the sea there are the remains of double Phoenician 
walls of huge beveled stones, which remind one of 
the outer foundations of Baalbek. In one part the 
wall is still 30 or 40 feet hich, and was orivinally 
15 or 20 fect thick. It must have been a stronger 
place than Tyre, for its distance from the shore 
and depth of channel rendered it impossible for 
even an Alexander to destroy ity insular character. 
The harbor was on the northeast side, formed by 
carrying out into the sea two walls of great stones, 


to move any one of which would puzzle our best | 


modern engincers."’ Tyre drew important supplies 
of military and naval strencth from this little 
island. “The inhabitants of Arvad were thy mar- 
inera: the men of Arvad with thine army were 
upon thy walls round about"? (Fz. xxvii. 8, 11). 
Many Greek inscriptions are found “ graven on 
columns of hard black basalt...) Mr. Thomson 
copied some of them, which are inserted in the 
Bibl. Sacra as above. I. 


ARVADITE, THE (YTITNT: 6 'Apadios: 
Aradius). One of the families of Canaan (Gen. 
x. 18; 1 Chr. i. 16). [Anvap.] Probably the 
inhabitants of the little island Aradus, or Ruad, 
opposite Antaradus on the N. coast of Phoenicia. 

W. A. W. 

AR’ZA (NEN [earth]: "Nad; Alex. Apoa; 
(Comp. ’Npoa:] Ars). Prefect of the palace at 
Tirzah to lah king of Israel, who was assassinated 
at a banquet in his house by Zimri (1 K. xvi. 9). 
In the Targum of Jonathan the word is taken as 
the name of an idol, and in the Arabic version in 
the London Polyglot the last clause is rendered 
“which belongs to the idol of Beth-Arza."’ 

W. A. W. 

A’SA (SOR, curing, physician: ‘Agd 3 Jos. 
“Acavos: Ast). 1. Son of Abijah, and third king 
ot Judah, was conspicuous for his earnestness in 
supporting the worship of God and rooting out 
idolatry, with its attendant immoralities; and for 
the vigor and wisdom with which he provided for 
the prosperity of his kingdom. In his zeal against 
heathenism he did not spare his grandmother, Maa- 
chah, who occupied the special dignity of “ King’s 
Mother,’ to which great importance was attached 
in the Jewish court, as afterwards in Persia, and 
to which parallels have been found in modern [ast- 
ern countries, as in the position of the Sultana 
Velide in ‘Turkey (see 1K. ii. 19 ; 2 K. xxiv. 12; 
Jer. xxix. 25 also Calmet, Fraqm. xvi.; and 
Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. p. 537, and iv. 244). She 
had set up some impure worship in a grove (the 
word translited ¢dol, 1 K. xv. 13, is in Hebrew 
horror, while in the Vulgate we read, ne esset 
(Miacha) princeps in sacris Priapi); but Asa 
Lurnt the symbol of her religion, and threw its 
ashes into the brook Kidron, as Moses had done to 
the golden calf (lox. xxxii. 20), and then deposed 
Maachah from her dignity. He also placed in the 
temple certain gifts which his father had dedicated, 
probably in the earlier and better period of his 
reign (ABIIAH], and which the heathen priests 
must have used for their own worship, and renewed 


crated (2 Chr. xv. 8).. Besides this, he fortified 


cities on his frontiers, and raised an army, amount- |, 


ing, according to 2 Chr. xiv. 8, to £80,000 men, 
but the uncertainty attaching to the numbers in 
our preser:! text of Chronicles has been pointed out 
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by Kennicott [Anrsan], and by Davidson (Jntro. 
duction to the O. T., p. 686), who considers that 
the copyists were led into error by the different 
modes of marking them, and by confounding the 
difierent letters which denoted them, bearing as 
they do a great resemblance to each other. Thus 
Asa's reign marks the return of Judah to a con- 
sciousness of the high destiny to which God had 
called her, and to the belief that the Divine Power 
was truly at work within her. The good effects of 
this were visible in the enthusiastic resistance 
offered by the people to Zerah, an invader, who is 
called a Cushite or Ethiopian, and whom several 
authors, as Ewald (Gesch. des V. /., ili. 470), iden- 
tify with OQsorkon [., the second king of the 22d 
dynasty of Egypt, inheritor therefore of the quar- 
rel of his father Shishak, to whom Asa had proba- 
bly refused to pay tribute. [Zenau.] At the 
head of an enormous host (a million of men, we 
read in 2 Chr. xiv. 9) he attacked Mareshah or 
Marissa in the S. W. of the country, near the later 
Eleutheropolis (Robinson, B. #., ti. 67), a town 
afterwards taken by Judas Maccabieus (1 Mace. v. 
65), and finally destroyed by the Parthians in their 
war against Herod (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 13, § 9). 
There he was utterly defeated, and driven back 
with immense loss to Gerar. As Asa returned 
laden with spoil, he was commended and encour- 
aged by a prophet, and on his arrival at Jerusalem 
convoked an assembly of his own people and of 
many who had come to him from Israel, and with 
solemn sacrifices and ceremonies renewed the cov- 
enant by which the nation was dedicated to Gad. 
The peace which followed this victory was broken 
by the attempt of Baaaha of Israel to fortify Ramah 
as a kind of Deceleia, “that he might not suffer 
any to go out or to come in unto Asa king of 
Judah.”? ‘To stop this he purchased the help of 
Benhadad I., king of Damascus, by a large payment 
of treasure left in the temple and palace from the 
Kgyptian tribute in Rehol.oam’s time, and thus he 
forced Baasha to abandon his purpose, and destroved 
the works which he had begun at Ramah, using the 
materials to fortify two towns in Benjamin, Geba (the 
hill), and Mizpeh (the watch-tuwer), as checks to 
any future invasion. The wells which he sunk at 
Mizpeh were famous in Jeremiah'’s time (xli. 9). 
The means by which he obtained this success were 
censured by the prophet Hanani, who seems even 
to have excited some discontent in Jerusalem, in 
consequence of which he was imprisoned, and sume 
other punishments inflicted (2 Chr. xvi. 9). The 
prophet threatened Asa with war, which appears to 
have been fulfilled by the continuance for some 
time of that with Baasha, as we infer from an allu- 
sion, in 2 Chr. xvii. 2. to the cities of Ephraim 
which he took, and which ean hardly refer to any 
events prior to the destruction of Ramah. 

In his old age Asa suftered from the pout, and 
it is mentioned that “he sought not to the Lord 
but to the physicians.” If any blame ke i1.tended, 
we must suppose that he acted in an arrogant and 
independent spirit, and without seeking Gud'a 
blessing on their remedies. He died greatly loved 
and honored in the 41st year of his reign. These 


| are ditliculties connected with its chronology, aris 
the great altar which they apparently had dese- | 


ing perhaps from the reasons already mentioned as 
to the numbers in Chronicles. For instance, in 2 
Chr. xvi. 1, we read that Baasha fortified Ramah 
in the 36th year of Asa's reign. In 1 K. xv. 35, 
Baasha is said to have died in the 26th. If the 
former number be genuine, it is supposed by the 
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note in the margin of the English Bible, by Clin- | Jehovah respecting the book of the law which Hil- 


ton, and with some little hesitation by Ewald, that 
the chronicler is referring to the years not of Asa’s 
reign, but of the separate kingdom of Judah, 
which would coincide with the 1Uth of Asa and the 
14th of Raasha, and leave 11 years for the state- 


ment of 1 K. xv. 16, and for the fulfillment of Ha- | 


nani's threat. According to Clinton (F. /f, i. 
$21) the date of Asa‘s accession was B. C. 956. 
In his 15th sear (8. c. 942) was the great festival 
after the defeat of Zerah. 
leacue with Benhadad, and in B. c. 916 Asa died. 
The statement in 2 Chr. xv. 19 must be explained 
of the 35th vear of the kingdom of Judah, if we 
adopt that view of the date in xvi. 1. Clinton, 
with an inconsistency very unusual in him, dves 
adopt it in the latter plaice, but imagines a fresh 
war with Ethiopia in 3. C. 922 to account for the 
former. G. bE. LC. 

* In Matt. i. 7, 8, Lachm., Tisch. (8th ed.), and 
Tregelles read ‘Agdg for 'Acd. A. 

2. (Ooad; Alex. [Comp. Ald.] ’Agd.) <An- 
cestor of berechiah, a Levite who resided in one of 
the villaves of the Netophathites after the return 
from Liabylon (1 Chr. ix. 16). W. A. W. 

ASADI’AS (‘AaaSias; Alex. Sa3a:as: Se- 
deus). Son of Chelcias, or Hilkiah, and one of the 
ancestors of Baruch (Bar. i. 1). The name is 


protably the same as that elsewhere represented by 
HAsApLA (1 Chr. iii. 20). W. A. W. 


AS’AEL (‘AotfaA: Vulg. omits), of the tribe 
of Naphtali, and forefather of Tobit (Tob. i. 1). 
[JANZEEL*] 

AS’AHEL CONT, mide by God: 'Ago- 
air: Astel [Asthel]). 1. Nephew of David, being 
the youngest son of his sister Zeruiah. He was 
celebrated tor his swiftness of foot, a gift much val- 
ued in ancient times, as we see by the instances of 
Achilles, Antilochus (Hom. /i xv. 570), Papirius 
Cursor (Liv. ix. 16), and others. When fighting 
under the command of his brother Joab against 
Ishbosheth’s army at Giboon, he pursued Abner, 
who, after vainly warning him to desist, was oblived 
to kill him in self-defense, though with great reluc- 
tance, probably on account of his extreme youth 
(2 Sam. uo. 18 M [ili. 27, 30, xxi. 24; 1 Chr. xi. 
26, xxvii. 7.]). [ABNER] G. BE. L. C. 

2. (‘AaihdA: Alex. IagimaA, (Vat. lacena: 
Astel].) One of the Levites in the reign of .le- 
hoshaphat. who went throughout the cities of Judah 
to instruct the people in the knowledze of the Law, 
at the time of the revival of the true worship (2 
Chr. xvii. 8). 

3. ['AganaA: Astél.| A Levite in the reign of 
Hezekiah, who had charve of the tithes and dedi- 
cated things in the Temple under Cononiah and 
Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

4. ([Aoafa; Vat. Aond:] Azthel.) A priest, 
father of Jonathan in the time of Kzra (Izr. x. 
15). He is called AZAEL in 1 Esdr. ix. 14. 

W. A. W. 


ASAHI’AH, or ASA’IAH (TINY [whom 
Jehovuh made}: ‘Acatas; [Alex. 2 K. xxii. 14, 
lacai:] Asti), a servant of king Josiah, sent by 
him, tozether with others, to seek information of 





@ *The contents of the Psalms in question are sup- 
posed to require a later author than the Asaph in 
David's time. 


In B. c. 941 was the! 





But the title which ascribes these | shows, existed through many gencrations. 
Pealms to Asaph is not necessarily im:orrect; for the | 


|kiah found in the temple (2 K. xxii. 12, 14; also 
jcalled Asaiah, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20). 


R. W. B. 

ASATAH [3 syl.] (FINYY [Jehorah made): 
‘Acaia: [Vat. Acta; Ald. "Agaias:] Asain). L 
A prince of one of the families of the Simeonites 
in the reign of Hezekiah, who drove out the Ham- 
ite shepherds from Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 36). 

2. (‘Acatas, [Vut. AcaBa,] Alex. [Comp ] 
Acala in 1 Chr. vi.; ‘Agata | Vat. Agat, Acasa}; 
Alex. [Ald.] "Agaias in 1 Uhr. xv.) A Levite in 
the reign of David, chief of the family of Merari 
(1 Chr. vi. 30). With 120 of his brethren he took 
part in the solemn service of bringing the ark from 
the house of Obed-cdom to the city of David (1 
Chr. xv. 6, 11). 

3. (Acata; Alex. Aga.) The firstborn of 
“the Shilonite,” according to 1 Chr. ix. 5, who 
with his family dwelt in Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon. In Neh. xi. 5 he is called Maa- 
SEIAH, and his descent is there traced from Shiloni, 
which is explained by the Targum of R. Joseph 
on 1 Chr. as a patronymic from Shelah the son of 
Judah, by others as “ the native or inhabitant of 
Shiloh." 

4. ([Vat. Ioasa:] Asaas.) 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20 
[ASAHIAN. J W. A. W. 


AY ANA C(Accoavd; (Ald. Alex. ’Acuvd:] 
Asuna), name of a man (1 [sdr. v. 31). [As- 
NAH. ] 


A’SAPH (FOS [collector]: "Acdp: Asaph). 
1. A Levite, son of Berechiah, one of the leaders 
of David's choir (1 Chr. vi. 39). Psalms 1. and 
Ixxiii. to Ixxxiii. are attributed to him, but proba- 
bly all these, except 1, Ixxiii., and Ixxvii., are of 
later origin@? (Vaihinger, Vers. of Psalms); and 
he was in aftertimes celebrated as a scer (rV°{7) as 
well as a musical composer, and was put on a par 
with David (2. Chr. xxix. 30; Neh. xii. 46). The 
ottice appears to have remained hereditary in his 
family, unless he was the founder of a school of 
poets and musical composers, whe were called after 
him “the sous of Asaph’? (comp. the Homeridv ) 
(1 Chr. xxv. 1; 2 Chr. xx. 14; Ezr. ii. 41). 

2. (Sapir [Vat. Sapay] in 2 K., 'Agdg in Is.; 
Alex. [Comp.J ’Aadp in 2 K. xviii. 37.) The 
father or ancestor of Joah, who was recorder or 
chronicler to the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
(lezekiah (2 K. xviii. 18, 37; Is. xxxvi. 3, 22). It 
is not improbable that this Asaph is the same as 
the preceding, and that Joah was one of his nu- 
merous descendants known as the Bene-Asaph. 

3. (‘Agdg.) The keeper of the royal forest. or 
‘paradise’ of Artaxerxes (Neh. ii. 8). [lis name 
would seem to indicate that he was a Jew, who, 
like Nehemiah, was at high office at the court of 
l’ersia. 

4. (‘Aodg [Vat. AcaB in Neh.].) Ancestor 
of Mattaniah, the conductor of the temple-choir 
after the return from Babylon (1 Chr. ix. 15; Neh. 
xi. 17). Most probably the same as 1 and 2. 

W. A.W. 


% 


* ASAR’AEL. [AZARAEL.] 
ASA’REEL (OSTWN [hom God bound. 


Asaph who wrote them may have been a descendant 
of the founder of the family, which, as Ezr. ii. 41 
H. 
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we. by a vow, Ges.]: 'Ecepna; [Vat Ioepana;] 
Alex. Eoepana; [Comp. Acapna:] Asrael). A 
son of Jchaleleel, whose name is abruptly intro- 
duced into the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 16). 
W. A. W. 


ASARE LAH mt NTN: : ‘EpafA; [Alex. 
leoinA; Comp. ’ Acetpnad: ‘Ald. "Acepnad:) Asa- 
relt), One of the sons of Asaph, set apart by 
David to “ prophesy with harps and with psalteries 
and with cymbals ’’ (1 Chr. xxv. 2); called JEsn- 
ARELAH in ver. 14. W. A. W. 


* ASBAZ’ARETH. So A. V. ed. 1611 in 
1 Esdr. x. 69 for “ Azbazareth,” the less correct 
reading of later editions. See AZBAZARETH. 

A. 


AS’CALON. [AsHKELOon.] 

ASE’AS (‘Agaias; [Ald. 'Aoéas:] <Aseas), 
mame of a man (1 Esdr. ix. J2). [Isnisan.] 

ASEBEBIA (‘AaeBnBla: Sehebias), a Levite 
(1 Esdr. viii. 47). [Suekeuran. | 

ASEBI’A (‘AceBla: (Ald. "AcéBera:] Asdia), 
1 Esdr. viii. 48. [Hasuanian 7.] 


AS‘ENATH (328: *Acevd; Alex. Ace 
veQ: Aseneth), daughter of Potipherah, priest, or 
possibly prince, of On [Poripierai), wife of 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 45), and mother of Manasseh and 
Ephraim (xli. 50, xlvi. 20). Her name has been 
considered to be necessarily Egyptian (Lepsius, 
Chronologie do we gypter, i. 382), and Egyptian 
etymologies have therefore been proposed. ese- 
nius (7‘/es. 8. v.) suggests Q£C-§SfEIF “she 
who is of Neith,” the Egyptian Minerva; but this 
word has not been found in the ancient Eyyptian 
or Coptic; and it must be regarded as very doubt- 
ful. If we are guided by the custom of the He- 
hrews, and the only parallel case, that of Bithiah, 
whose Hebrew name, “daughter,"’ that is, * ser- 
vant, of Jehovah," implying conversion, must have 
been given her on her marriage to Mered, at a time 
probably not long distant from Joseph's rule [B1- 
THEA], We must suppose that his I-gyptian wife 
received a Hebrew name from Joseph, especially if 
her native name implied devotion to the gods of 
the country. Such anew name would have been 
preserved in preference to the other in the Q. T. 
If llebrew, Asenath may be compared to the male 


proper name Asnah, MTJON (Ezr. ii. 50), and de- 


rived like it from J2S or CON, in which case 
both names would signify storeiouse ; unless both 


may be cognate with (125, and mean bramble, a 
sense not repugnant to Semitic usage in proper 
names. The former derivation is perhaps the more 
probable, in connection with Joseph's history and 
the name of Ephraim. R. S. P. 

* ASER (Aotp; FA. Agonp: Naasson) oc- 
curs in Tub. i. 2 as ae name of a city in Galilee 
near THISBE, Which see. HAZOR is probably the 
place intended. A. 


A’SER, Luke ii. 36, Rev. vii. 6. [AsiEr.] 





Gl7u0re 


gd: pinus, aliis ejus nuces (Gol. L. Arab.). 


Dr. Wilson (Lands of the Bible, ti. 392) identifies the 
conimon “ fir’? (Pinus sylresiris) with the db+rosh of 


ASH 


; [Ald. *Aonpdp:] Saree), 
.v.d2). [Sisena.]} 

ASH 423, oren: wxfrus: pinus) occurs only 
in Is. xliv. 14, as one of the trees out of the wood 
of which idols were carved: * He heweth him down 
cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak, which 
he strengtheneth for himself among the trees of the 
forest: he planteth an ash, and the rain doth nour- 
ish it.’’ It is impossible to determine what is the 
tree denoted by the Hebrew word oren; the LXX. 
and the Vulg. understand some species of pine-tree, 
and this rendering is supported by many learned 
commentators, amongst whom may Le named Mun- 
ster, Calvin, and Bochart; and some of the Jewish 
Rabbis, accerding to Celsius (//te rod. i. 191), believe 
that the oren is identical with the Arabic sanauber, 
a kind of pine,? and assert that the aran is often 
coupled with the arez and berosch,> as though all 
the three trees belonged to the same nature. Lu- 
ther understands the cedir by oren.¢ Rosenmiller 
thinks that the stone-pine (Pius pinta, Linn.) is 
the tree denoted. Celsius is inclined to think that 
the oren is identical with a tree of Arabia Petreea, 
of which Abul Fadli makes mention, called aran 
Of the same opinion are Michaelis (Supp. ad Lez. 
Heb, 129), Dr. Royle (Cyc. Bib. Lit. art. Oren), 
and Dr. Lee (Lez. l/eb. 8. v.). This tree is de- 
scribed as growing chiefly in vallevs and low dis- 
tricts; it is a thorny tree, bearing grape-like clus- 
ters of berries, which are noxious and bitter when 
green, but become rather sweet when they ripen, 
and turn black. Gesenius (7T/es. 8. v.) is in tavor 
of some species of pine being the tree intended. 

Nothing is known of the tree of which Abul 
Fadli speaks. Sprengel (//ist. Ret Herb. i. 14) 
thinks the aran is the caper-tree (Capparts sr- 
nos’, Linn.). Dr. Royle says the tree appears to 
agree in some respects with Salradora persica. 
Other attempts at identification have Leen made by 
Faber in his posthumous MS. notes on Biblical Bot- 
any, and Link (Schroeder's Botun, Journ. iv. 152), 
but they are mere conjectures. ‘The A. V. adopted 
the translation of ash in all probability from the 
similarity of the Hebrew oren with the Latin or nus; 
and Dr. Royle states that the Girus /urcprus is 
found in Syria, but thinks it is not a true native. 

Until future investigation acquaints us with the 
nature of the tree denoted by the aran of Abul 
Kadli, it will be far better to adopt the interpreta- 
tion of the LA-X., and understand some kind of 
pine to be the oren of Scripture. Pinus halipensis 
or P. maritima may be intended. Celsius (//zerob. 
i. 193) objects to any pine representing the oren, 
because he says pines are difficult to transplant, 
and therefore that the pine would ill suit the words 
ef the prophet, “he planteth an eren.’ This, 
however, is not a valid objection: the darch, fer in- 
stance, is readily transplanted, and grows with great 
rapidity, but it is not a native of Syria. The He 
brew oren is probably derived from the Arabic verb 
aran, *to be agile,’’ “to be slender,”’ or * grace- 
ful.” W. iH. 


ASE’RER (zepd 


name of a man (1 


Dr. Ifooker says he never heard of P. sylvestris in 
Syria, and thinks P. halipensts is meant. 


b J" and ry, cedar and cy press. 


¢ Reading TS instead of 77S, “quia TON nun 
finali minusculo, in multis codicis Ebrri cditionibus 


Scripture, and states that it is “ frequently seen in Leb- | seribatur, quod tp Sain simillimum est” (dfierot § 
anon, where it is known by the uame of snucur,” but! 191). 


ASHAN 


A’SHAN (jUY [smoke]: [Avdx,] 'Aody, 
Aiedp; [Alex. lep@a, Acay. Aigay:] Asan), a 
sity tn the low country of Judah named in Josh. 
xv. 42 with Libnah and Ether. In Josh. xix. 7, 
and 1 Chr. iv. 32, it is mentioned again as belonging 
to Simeon, but in company with Ain and Rimmon, 
which (see Josh. xv. 31) appear to have been much 
more to the south. In 1 Chr. vi. 59, it is given 
as a priests’ city, occupying the aame place as the 
somewhat similar word Ain (]‘>) does wm the list 
of Josh. xxi. 16. 

In 1 Sam. xxx. 30, Chor-ashan is named with 
Horman and other cities of “the South.’’ [The 
compound name (]t?? 9 AD) means ((ies.) smok- 
ing furnace, or (Fiirst) smelting furnace. | 

Eusebius and Jerome (Ozom.) mention a village 
named Lethasan as 15 miles west of Jerusalem; 
but this, though agreeing sufficiently with the posi- 
tion of the place in Josh. xv. 42, is not far enough 
south for the indications of the other passages; 
and indeed Euseb. and Jer. discriminate Bethasan 
from *“ Asan of the tribe of Simeon.’’ It has not 
yet been identified, unless it be the same as Ain: in 
which case Robinson found it at Al Ghuweir. G. 


© The identification of Ain with Ghuwear, Dr. 
,Robinson recalls in his es. ii. 204 (ed. 1858). 
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See Anim. ‘The Ashan of Simeon, situated on the 
northern limit of Palestine, may be a different one 
from the Ashan of Judah (Jos. xix. 7; 1 Chron. 
iv. 32). (Raumer, Paldstinu, p. 173). See CHon- 
ASHAN. Il. 

ASHBE’A (YU'S [/ adjure, Ges.]:"EvoBd; 
[Comp. ’AceBd:] Juramentum). A proper uanie, 
but whether of a person or place is uncertain (1 
Chr. iv. 21). Houbigant would understand it of 
the latter, and would render “the house of Ash- 
bea”? by Beth-ashbea. The whole clause is ub- 
scure. The Targum of R. Joseph (ed. Wilkins) 
paraphrases it, “and the family of the house of 
manufucture of the fine linen for the garments of 
the kings and priests, which was handed down to 
the house of Eshba.”’ Wie a. W. 

ASH’BEL ([3t°N: 'Aoana, 'AouBhp: As- 
bel), a son of Benjamin (Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 
38; 1 Chr. viii. 1). Respecting’ the sons of Ben 
jamin, see BECHER. 

ASH’BELITES, THE (CSUN: 64 
’"AcuBnpl; [Vat. -per; Comp. 'AguBnaAl:] Asbe- 
lite). ‘The descendants of ASHBEL the son of Ben 
jamin (Num. xxvi. 38). W. A. W. 

ASH’CHENAZ (T22UN: "Acxavd(, o 
"Axava(éo: [Vat. Acx.]; Alex. Acxeve(, o: Ac- 














a 
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Ashdod. 


xavaCeot [-Cator]: Ascenez.) ASHKENAZ (1 Chr. 
1. 6; Jer. li. 27). W. A. W. 
ASH’DOD, or AZO’TUS (TYAN [strong- 
hold or castle]: ”A(wros, LXX. [commonly] and N. 
T.), one of the five confederate cities of the Philis- 
tines, situated about 30 miles from the southern 
frontier of Palestine, 3 from the Mediterranean Sea, 
and nearly midway between Gaza and Joppa. It 
stood on an elevation overlooking the plain, and the 
satural advantages of its position were improved 
by fortifications of great strength. For this reason 


it was probably selected as one of the seats of the 
national worship of Dagon (1 Sam. v. 5). It was 
assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 47), but 
was never subdued by the Israelites: it appears on 
the contrary to have been the point for conducting 
offensive operations against them, so much so, that 
after Uzziah had succeeded in breaking down the 
wall of the town, he secured himself against future 
attacks by establishing forts on the adjacent bills 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 6): even down to Nehemiah’s age it 
preserved its distinctiveness of race and languare 
(Neh. xiii. 23). But its chief importance arose 
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from its position on the high road from Palestine 
to Egypt, commanding the entrance to or from the 
latter country: it was on this account besieged by 
fartan, the general of the Assyrian king, Sargon, 
about Lb. c. 716, apparently to frustrate the league 
formed between Hezekiah and Igypt (Is. xx. 1). 
Its importance as well as strength is testified by 
the protracted siege which it afterwards sustained 
under VPsammetichus, about B. c. 630 (Herod. ii. 
157), the effects of which are incidentally referred 
to by Jer. (xxv. 20). That it recovered from this 
blow appears from its being meutioned as an inde- 
pendent power in alliance with the Arabians and 
others against Jerusalem (Neh. iv. 7). It was de 
struyed by the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 68, x. 84), 
and lay in ruins until the Roman conquest of Ju- 
dwa, when it was restored by Galbinius, p. c. 55 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 5,§ 3; BJ. i. 7, § 7), and was 
one of the towns assigned to Salome after Herod's 
death (Joseph. And xvii. 8, § 1). The only notice 
of Azotus in the N. T. is in connection with Phil- 
ip’s return from Gaza (Acts viii. 40). It is now 
an insignificant village, with no memorials of its 
ancient importance, but is still called Ascdud. 
W. L. B. 

* Yet the present site is not wholly destitute of 
vestives of its ancient fame. A few discoveries still 
reward the traveller's search. The high mound 
which probably formed the acropolis of the old city 
cannot be inistaken, covered with fragments of pot- 
tery, and with reniaing of cellars or cisterns which 
excuvations recently made (1852) have laid open. 
Ilere must have been the citadel which for 29 years 
bafHed the efforts of ]’sammetichus for its capture, 
the longest siege (says Herodotus) on record (see 
Rawlinson on //erud. ii. 242). From the top of this 
hill may be seen the Mediterranean, and here doubt- 
less, stood the fish-zod, DaGon (1 Sam. v. 3 ff), 
where he could survey the domain over which he 
was supposed to preside. ‘Two marble columns re- 
main, one prostrate in the court of the ne‘ghboring 
Khan, and the other wrought into a drinking trough 
not far from it: and a few fragments of columns 
and capitals are to be seen built into a Sakich or 
watering-machine, or into the walls of goat and 
sheep pens. Some traces of masonry occur near 
the Jafla road, which may have belonged to the city 
walls, so nearly concealed as to be found only with 
special pains. ‘There is also a large caravanserai 
on the edge of an adjacent marsh (see wood-cut), 
now entirely deserted, but once an important sta- 
tion, when the traffic at present transferred to the 
sea passed this way between Syria aud Egypt. H. 

ASH’DODITES, THE (O°TVRENTT: 
om. in LXX. [but Comp. and 9 MSS. have 'A¢d- 
riot]: Azotii), The inhabitants of Ashdod, or Azo- 
tus (Neh. iv. 7); called AstHDOTHITES in Josh. 
xiii. 3 W. A. W. 


ASH DOTH PISGAH (7320577 Ns, 


from “TS, “to pour forth;” "Acndwé bacyd, 
[once thy daaya:] radices [montis] Phasqa, [Ase- 
doth Phasga]), % curious and (since it occurs in 
none of the later books) probably a very ancient 
term, found only in Deut. iii. 17; Josh. xii. 3, xiii. 
20: and in Deut. iv. 49, A, V. “springs of Pisgah.” 
In the two passages from Deuteronomy the words 
form part of a formula, by which apparently the 
mountains which enclose the Dead Sea on the east 
side are defined. Thus in iii. 17, we read, “the 
Arabah’ also (*. e. the Jordan valley) and the 


ASHER 


‘border.’ from Cinnereth (Sea of Galilee) unto the 
sea of the * Arabah,’ the Salt Sea, under Ashdoth 
hap-Pisgah eastward ; "’ and so also in iv. 49, though 
here our translators have chosen to vary the for- 
mula for English readers. The same intention is 
evident in the passazes quoted from Joshua; and in 
x. 40, and xii. 8 of the same book, Ashdoth is used 
alone — ‘the springs ’’ — to denote one of the main 
natural divisions of the country. The only other 
instance of the use of the word is in the highly 
poetical passage, Num. xxi. 15, “the ‘pouring 
Jorth’ of the ‘torrents,’ which extendeth to She 
beth-Ar.”? This unduubtedly refers also to the east 
of the Dead Sea. 

What the real significance of the term may be, 
it is impossible in our present ignorance of the 
country east of the Dead Sea to determine. Doubt- 
less, like the other topographical words of the Bible. 
it has a precise meaning strictly observed in its use; 
but whether it be the springs poured forth at the 
base of the mountains of Moab, or the roots or 
spurs of those mountains, or the mountains them- 
selves, it is useless at present to conjecture. G. 


ASH DOTHITES, THE OUVWST: 6 
"ACdrtos [Vat. -eros]: Azotii). The inhabitants 
[strictly «‘ inhabitant,’ but collective] of Ashdod, 
or Azotus (Josh. xiii. 3). W.A. W. 


ASHER, Apocr. [only Tobit i. 2, see Asxx] 
and N. T. A’‘SER (TUS: 'Aontp (Rom. *Ao~ 
aonp in Fz. xlviii.]: Aser), the 8th son of Jacob, 
by Zilpah, Leah's handinaid (Gen. xxx. 13). The 
nane is interpreted as meaning “happy,” in a pas- 
sage full of the paronomastic turns which distin- 
yuish these very ancient records: *‘ And Leah said, 


‘In my happiness am I (SUED), for the daugh- 
ters will call me happy ' (C3-wWr), and she called 


his name Asher ” (at's), tz. e. “happy.”” A sim- 
ilar play occurs in the blessing of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiii. 24). Gad was Zilpah‘s other and elder son, 
but the fortunes of the brothers were not at all 
connected. Of the tribe descended from Asher no 
action is recorded during the whole course of the 
sacred history. Its name is found in the various 
lists of the trites which occur throughout the ear- 
lier books, as Gen. xxxv., xlvi.; Ex. i.; Num. i., ii., 
xili., &c., and like the rest Asher sent his chief as 
one of the spies from Kadesh-barnea (Num. xiii.). 
During the march through the desert his plece was 
between Dan and Naphtali on the north side of the 
tabernacle (Num. li. 27); and after the conquest 
he took up his allotted position without any special 
mention. 

The limits of the terntory assicned to Asher are. 
like those of all the tribes, and especially of the 
northern tribes, extremely difficult to trace. This 
is partly owing to our ignorance of the principle on 
which these ancient boundaries were drawn and re- 
corded, and partly from the absence of identification 
of the majority of the places named. The general 
position of the tribe was on the sea-shore from (ar- 
mel northwards, with Manasseh on the south, Zeb- 
ulun and Issachar on the southeast, and Naphtali 
on the northeast (Jos. Ant. v. 1, § 22). The 
boundaries and towns are given in Josh. xix. 24— 
31, xvii. 10, ll,and Judg. i. 31, 32. From a com- 
parison of these passages it seems plain that Dor 
(7 antura) must have been within the limits of the 
tribe, in which case the evuthern boundary was 

s 


ASHER 


probably one of the streams which enter the Med- 
iterranean south of that place —eitier Wilr el- 
Dejneh or Nahr Zurka, Following the beach | 
round the promontory of Carmel, the tribe then | 
possessed the maritime portion of the rich plain of 


Esdraelon, probably for a distance of eight or ten | 


toiles from the shore. The boundary would then 
appear to have run northwards, possibly bending to 
the east to embrace Ahlab, and reaching Zidon by 
Ranah (a name still attached to a site six miles in- 
land from S:17./), whence it turned and came down 
by Tyre to Achzib (Ecdippa, now es-715)." 

This territory contained some of the richest soil in 
all Palestine (Stanley, p. 265; Kenrick, /’/zn. p. 35), 
and in its productiveness it well fultilled the prom- 
ise involved in the name « Asher,” and in the bless- 
ings which had been pronounced on him by Jacob 


and by Moses. Here was the oil in which he eae 


to dip his foot,"’ the “ bread’ which was to be 
* fat.’ and the “royal dainties"’ in which he was 
to indulwze;% and here in the metallic manufactures 
Fi the Vhernicians (Kenrick, p. 33) were the * iron 
and brass"’ fur his “shoes.’? The Phoenician set- 
tlements were even at that early period in full vig- 
or: and it is not surprising that Asher was soon 
contented to partake their luxuries, and to * dwell 
among them’ without attempting the conquest 
and extermination enjoined in revard to all the 
Canaanites (Judy i. 31, 32). Accordinuly he did 
not drive out the inhabitants of Accho, nor Dor,” 
nor Zidun, nor Ahlab, nor Achzib, nor Helbah, nor 
Aphik, nor Kehob (Judg. i. 31), and the natural 
consequence of this inert acquiescence is immedi- 
ately visible. While Zebulun and Naphtali © jeop- 
arded their lives unto the death’’ in the strugvle 
against Sisera, Asher was content to forget the peril 
of his fellows in the creeks and harbors of his new 
allies (Judy. v. 17, 18). At the numbering of 
Israel at Sinai, Asher was more numerous than 
either Ephraim, Manasseh, or Benjamin (Num. i. 
32-41), but in the reign of David so insiynificant 
had the tribe become, that its name is altovether 
omitted from the hist of the chief rulers (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 16-22); and it is with a kind of astonish- 
ment that it is related that “divers of Asher and 
Manasseh and Zebulun”' came to Jerusalem to the 
Passover of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 11). With the 
exception of Simeon, Asher is the only tribe west 
of the Jordan which furnished no hero or judge to 
the nation.¢ One name alone shines out of the 
general obscurity — the aged widow ‘ Anna the 
dauzhter of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser,’ who in 
the very close of the history departed not from the 
temple. but ‘served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day’’’ (Stanley, p. 205). G. 


ASHER (WR L/fortress, Fiirst : Comp.] 
Alex. *Aafp: Aser). A place which formed one 
boundary of the tribe of Manasseh on the south 
(Josh. xvii. 7). It is placed by Eusebius on the 
road from Shechem to Bethshan or Scythopolis, 
about 15 miles from the former. Three quarters 


a Achshaph (LXX. Kead or Katawa) must be Craifa. 
Robdinson’s identification (iii. 55) is surely too far in- 
land. Alammelech was probably on the Nur el-Mr- 
Uch, a tributary of the Kishon. Jiphthah-el may be 
Jefat (Rob. iii. 107). Betniehem (Beit Lahm) is 10 
miles inland from the shore of the bay of Cha:fa (Rob. 
p. 113); and as it was in Zebulun, it fixes the distance 
¥ Asher’s boundary as les than that from the soa. 

b For the crops, see Rob. iii. 102; for the oil, Ken- 
tick, p. 31; Helaud, p. 817. 
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of an hour from 7iixix, the ancient Thebez. is the 
hamlet of Teydsir, which Mr. Porter sugvests may 
be the Asher of Manasseh (//andd. p. 318). Ip 
the Vat. MS. the LXX. of this passaze is entirely 
corrupt. W. A. W. 


ASHFE’RAH (TTIW), the name of a Phe- 
nician voddess, or rather of the idol itself. Our 
translators, following the rendering of the LXX. 
(aAgos) and of the Vuly. (ducus), translate the 
word by “vrove."’ Almost all modern interpreters 
however, since Selden (Ve Dus Syrtis, p. 343), 
ayree that an idol or image of some kind must be 
intended, as seems sutliciently proved from such 
passazes as 2 K. xxi. 7, xxiii. 6, in the latter of 
which we find that Josiah * brouzht out the Ashe 
rah” (or as our version reads «the grore "') * from 
the house of the Lord.’ ‘There can, moreover, be 
no doubt that Asherah is very closely connected 
with AsHronetit and her worship, indeed the two 
‘are so pliced in connection with each other, and 
each of thei with Baal (e. g. Judg. ii. 7, comp. 
ii, 38; Judg. vi. 25; L OK. xviii. 19), that many 
critics have revarded them as identical. There are 
other passages, however, in which these terms seem 
to be distinguished from each other, as 2 K. xxiii. 
13, 14,15. Movers (Phin. i. 561) first pointed out 
and established the difference between the twe 
names, thouzh he probably goes too far in consid 
ering them as names of distinct deities. The view 
maintained by Bertheau (/-reg. Heandb., Richt, 
p- 67) appears to be the more correct one, that 
Ashtoreth is the proper name of the goddess, whilst 
Asherah is the name of the image or symbol of the 
goddess. ‘This symbol seems in all cases to have 
been of wood (see e. g. Judy. vi. 25-30; 2 K. 
xxiii. 14), and the most probable etymology of the 
term (WN = “WY, to be straight, direct) indi- 
cates that it wus formed of the straight stem of a 
tree, whether living or set up for the purpose, and 
thus points us to the phallic rites with which no 
doubt the worship of Astarte was connected. 
[ASHTORETH.] See also Ecyrr. — F. W. G. 


ASH’ERITES, THE (UST: 5 'Achp; 
Alex. Aonp: Vulg. om.). The descendants of 
Asher and members of his tribe (Judy. i. 32). 

W. A.W. 

ASHES. The ashes on the altar of burnt- 
offering were gathered into a cavity in its surface, 


on a heap called the apple (TAZS)), from its round 
shape (Cramer, de Ara erteriori), said to have 
sumetimes amounted to 300 Cors; but this Maimon. 
and others say is spoken /yperbolice. On the days 
of the three solemn festivals the ashes were not re- 
moved, and the accumulation taken away afterwards 
in the morning, the priests casting lots for the of- 
fice (Mishna, Tamid, i. 2, and ii. 2). The ashea 
of ared heifer burnt entire, according to regulations 
prescribed in Num. xix., had the ceremonial efti 
cacy of purifying the unclean (Heb. ix. 13), but 
of polluting the clean. [SACRIFICE.] Ashes 














e Zidon was then distinguished by the name Rab- 
bah = ‘ the Stronz,’’ Josh. xix. 28. 

é This name is added by the LXX. Compare Josh. 
xvii. 11. 

é This would be well compensated for if tie ancient 
legend could be proved to have any foundation, that 
the parents of St. Paul resided at Giscala or Gush 
Chaleb, t. ¢. the Ahlab of Asher (Judg i. 31). See 
Reland, p. 813. (But see Acts xxii. 3.] 
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avout the person, especially on the head, were used 
asa sign of sorrow. [MOURNING.] H. H. 

* Jeremiah (xxxi. 40) speaks of “a valley of 
ashes;‘’ and from his mention of “the brook of 
K\idron’’ in the sane passage, he may possibly 
refer to a “vyalley’’ which bore this name, near 
Jerusalem. But the prophet’s representation there | 
being symbolic, it is not easy to decide how far we 
are to regard the scenery under which he couches: 
the allegory as literal and how far as fictitious. 

At a little distance north of Jerusalem are several - 
large mounds of ashes (one of them 40 fect high), 
which some conjecture may be as old as the age of 
the temple, having been built up by the ashes carried 
out thither from the altar of sacrifice (Lev. vi. 10, 
11). Se much curiosity was felt respecting these 
ashes that two small specimens of them were sul) 
mitted to Professor Liebig, who found them on 
analvsis to consist largely of animal and not of veg- . 
etable elements. But. the general opinion is that 
they are the accumulations of ashes deposited there 
fron. soap manufactories which formerly existed at | 
Jerusalem. The fact that similar mounds occur in 
the vicinity of Nudulus (SHECHEM), which are 
known to be formed in this way, would seem to be 
decisive on this question. Travellers have observed 
them also near Ghizzeh (Gaza), Ludd (Lydda), 
and Ramleh, where the Jews never oflvred sacrifices. 
See Dr. Robinson’s Liter Res. iii. 201. The 
chemical test, as he suyyests, is too limited for de- 
termining the character of the entire mass, and a 
few particles of bones might easily be intermixed 
with the other sediments. Dr. Sepp takes notice 
of these ash-heaps (Jerusalem u. das hel. Land, 
i. 250), and expresses the same opinion of their 


origin. H. 
ASH’IMA NIQMDN : "Acid [Vat. -cei-]; 


[Comp. ’Aowmd: Asim), a god worshipped by the 
people of Hamath. The worship was introduced 
into Samaria by the Hamathite colonists whom 
Shalmanezer settled in that land (2 K. xvii. 30). 
‘The name occurs only in this single instance. The 
Talmudists say that the word sicnifies a goat with- 
out hair, or rather with shore hair (Buxtorf, /ez. 
Talm.), and from this cireumstance Ashiina has 
been regarded as identical with the Mendesian god 
of the Egyptians (considered by the Greeks to be 
Pan), to whom the goat was sacred. This god has 
also by some been identifi d with the Pheenician 
god Esmiin (see Winer, /e-de.), whose name is 
frequently found in Pheenician inscriptions as a 
component of the names of persons, and who is 
regarded as the Pheenician .Esculapius (Gesen. 
Mon. Phen. pp. 136, 347). The two conjectures 
are not necessarily discrepant, since to the Pheoeni- 
cian Esmiin belong the characteristics both of Pan 
and of Esculapius (Movers, Phonizier, i, 532). 
There are many other conjectures of Jewish writers 
respecting this god, but they are of no authority 
whatever. F. W. G. 


ASH’KELON, AS’KELON, Apocr. AS’ 
CALON (Monts a [perh. migration, Ge- 
sen.; stony, Dietr.}; once “the Eshkalonite,”’ 
‘DIN : "AcxdAwy: Saad. Ly Wine 
{note the change from Aleph to Ain): Ascalo), 


@ The usual form would be One’ BS, Ashkal. R5- 


iger (in Gesenius, p. 1476) auggests that the uncom- 
mon termination is a Philistine form. 





of; and the only other mention of it in the histor- 


ed better than in any other place except Can- 


ASHKELON 


one of the five cities of the lords of the Philistines 
(Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17), but less often men- 
tioned, and apparently less known to the Jews than 
the other four. This doubtless arose from its re- 
| mote situation, alone, of all the Philistine towns, 
on the extreme edge of the shore of the Mediter- 
‘ranean (Jer. xlvii. 7), and also well down to the 
south. (saza, indeed, was still further south, but 
‘then it was on the main road from Egypt to the 
‘centre and north of Palestine, while Ashkelon lay 
considerably to the left. ‘The site, which retains 
its ancient name, fully bears out the above infer- 
ence; but some indications of the fact may be 
traced, even in the scanty notices of Ashkelon which 
‘occur in the Bible. Thus, the name is omitted 
trom the list in Josh. xv. of the Vhilistine towns 
falling to the lot of Judah (but comp. Joseph. Ant. 
iv. 1, § 22, where it is specified), although Ekron, 
Ashdod, and (:aza are all named; and considerable 
uncertainty rests over its mention in Judg. i. 18 
(see Bertheau in kzeg. Handb.). Samson went 
down from Timnath to Ashkelon when he slew the 
thirty men and took their spoil, as if to a remote 
place whence his exploit was not likely to be heard 


ical books is in the formulistic passages, Josh. xiii. 
3, and 1 Sam. vi. 17, and in the casual notices of 
Jud. ii. 28: 1 Mace. x. 86, xi. 60, xii. 33. The 
other Philistine cities are each distinguished by 
some special occurrence or fact connected with it, 
but except the one exploit of Samson, Ashkelon is 
In the ects! books 
20, xvii. 5, 7; 


to us no more ea A name. 
it occurs 2 Sam. i. 20; Jer. xxv. 
Am. i. 8; Zeph. ii. 't 7; Zech. ix. i 
In the post-biblical times Ashkelon rose to con- 
siderable importance. Near the town — though all 
traces of them have now vanished — were the temple 
and sacred lake of Derceto, the Syrian Venus: and 
it shared with (saza an infamous reputation for the 
steadfastness of its heathenism and for the cruel- 
ties there practiced on Christians by Julian (Re 
land, pp. 588, 590). “The soil around the town 
was remarkable for its fertility; the wine of Asca- 
lon was celebrated, and the ALhenna plant flour- 


opus” (Kenrick, p. 28). It was also celebrated for 
its evpresses, for figs, olives, and pomegranates, and 
for its bees, which gave their name to a valley in 
the neighborheod (Kenrick, p. 28: Edrisi and Ibn 
Batuta in Ritter, Palastina, p. 88). Its name is 
familiar to us in the “ Eschalot’’ or « Shallot,” a 
kind of onion, first grown there, and for which this 
place was widely known. “ ‘The sacred doves of 
Venus still fill with their cooings the luxuriant gar- 
dens which grow in the sandy hollow within the 
ruined walls ’' (Stanley, p. 257). Ashkelon played 
a memorable part in the struggles of the Crusades. 
‘In it was intrenched the hero of the last gleam 
of history which has thrown its light over the 
plains of Philistia, and within the wallx and towers 
now standing Richard held his court’ (Stanley, 
ibid.). By the Mohammedan geographers it was 
called “the bride of Syria’? (Schultens, /ndex 
Geogr.). 

“The position of the town is naturally very 
strong. The walls are built on a ridge of rock 
which winds in a semicircular curve around the 
town and terminates at each end in the sea. There 
is no bay or shelter for ships, but a small harbor 
towards the east advanced a little way into the 
town, and anciently bore, like that of Gaza. the 
name of Majumas’’ (Kenrick, p. 28). 





ASHKENAZ 


Ix the time of Origen some wells of remarkable 
shape were shown near the town, which were be- 
lieved to be thuse dug by Isaac, or at any rate, to 
be of the tine of the patriarchs. In connection 
with this tradition may be mentioned the fact that 
in the Samaritan version of Gen. xx. 1, 2, and 


~y 
xxvi. 1, Askelon (Vone @) is put for the “Ge 
rar’’ of the Hebrew text. G. 

# A word should be said of the present site of 
Ashkelon. Gesenius speaks of a village there still, 
bearing the ancient name; but in fact not a living 
soul dwells any longer within the proper precincts 
of the old city, though a little east of the ruins is 
a cluster of some twenty mud hovels surrounded 
by a few palms and other trees. The name is un- 
known on the spot except by tradition. The tes- 
timony of all travellers is the same: it is dithcult 
to conceive of a more desolate sccne, a sadder spec- 
tacle of the wasting etfecta of time, and of the havoc 
of war, than the ruins of Ashkelon present to us. 
“A lofty and abrupt ridge begins near the shure, 
runs up eastward, bends round to the south, then 
to the west. and finally northwest to the sea avain, 
forming an irrecular amphitheatre. On the top of 
this ride ran the wall, which was defended at its 
client angles by strong towers. The specimens 
which still exist along the southeast and west sides 
show that it was very high and thick, built, how- 
ever, of small stones, and bound together by broken 
columns of vranite and marble. . . . These extra- 
ordinary frazments, tilted up in strange confusion 
along the sandy ridge, are what generally appear 
in the pictures of Askelon, and impart such an air 
of desolation to the view. . .. The whole area is 
now planted over with orchards of the various kinds 
of fruit which flourish on this coast. . . . From the 
top of these tall fraginents at the southeast anyle 
of the wall, we have the whole scene of desolation 
before us, stretching, terrace after terrace, quite 
down to the sea on the northwest. ‘The walls 
must have been blown to pieces by powder, for nut 
even earthquakes could toss these gigantic masses 
of masonry into such extraordinary attitudes" 
(Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 328 ff.) “Not a 
solitary column stands upright, and not a building 
can be traced even in outline, though a few stones 
of a wall are here and there scen in their places. 
Deep wells are frequently met with, with curb-stones 
of marble or granite; columns, mostly of granite, 
exist evervwhere in vast numbers — scores of them 
may be seen projecting from the ruinous wall along 
the cliff over the sea, and some lie half buried in 
the sands below” (Porter's MHamdbhook, ji. 269). 
We seen, as we stand there, to hear echoing throuzh 
the ruins those words of Zephaniah (ii. 4), spoken 
25 centuries ago: * Ashkelon shall be a desola- 


tion’; and of Zechariah (ix. 5): “ Ashkelon shall 
not be inhabited.”’ H. 
ASH’KENAZ (T2208: ‘Acyard(: Asce- 


nez), one of the three sons of Gomer, son of Ja- 
phet (Gen. x. 3), that is, one of the peoples or 
trihes belongmg to the great Japhetic division of 
the human race, and springing immediately from 
that part of it which bears the name of GoMER. 
The original seat of the people of Ashkenaz was 
undoubtedly in the neighborhood of Armenia, since 
they are mentioned by Jeremiah (li. 27) in connec- 
tion with the kingdoms of Ararat and Minni. We 
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are not, however, on this account to conclude that 
they, any more than the Gomerites in general, were 
confined to this locality. Assuming here, what 
will be more properly discussed under the word Ja- 
phet, that the Japhetic tribes migrated from their 
original seats westward and northward, thus peo- 
pling Asia Minor and Europe, we may probably 
recognize the tribe of Ashkenaz on the northem 
shore of Asia Minor, in the name of Lake <As- 
canius, and in Europe in the name Scind-ia, Seand- 
inavia. Knobel (bolkertafel, p. 35) regards the 
word as a compound (T3D7WN), the latter element 
being equivalent to the Gr. -yévos, Lat. gens, genus, 
Eng. kind, kin; the meaning therefore being the 
As-race. If this be so, it would seem that we here 
find the origin of the name Asia, which has sub- 
sequently been extended to the whole eastern part 
of the world. Knobel considers that Ashkenaz is 
to be identified with the German rice. It is worthy 
of notice, though possessing little weight as ev- 
idence for this view, that the rabbins, even to the 


present day, call Germany TIZC’S. = The opinion 
of Gorres (Volkertafel, p. 92) that Ashkenaz is to 
be identified with the Cymry or Gaelic race seems 
less probable than that of Knobel. Fk. W. ¢ 
*In 1 Chr. i. 6 and Jer. li. 27 the word is 
spelled in the A. V., as in the Genevan version, 
ASHCHENAZ. A. 


ASH’NAH (“Tat [the strong, firm]), the 
name of two cities of Judah, both in the Shefeluh 
or Lowland; (1) named between Zorea and Z: anoah, 
and therefore probably N. W. of Jerusalem (Josh. 
xv. 33; “Aooa; [Comp. Ald. Alex. ‘Agva:] «Ls- 
env); and (2) between Jiphthah and Nezib, and 
therefore to the S. W. of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 453 
[lava; Ald. Aix. ‘Agevya; Comp. ‘Acavva:] 
kesnv). Each, according to Robinson's map (1357). 
would be about 16 miles from Jerusalem, and there- 
fore corresponding to the Bethasan of the Ono- 
inast.  Musebius names another place, "Agvwd, _but 
with no indication of position. 


ASH’PENAZ (v2e0r NS, of uncertain origin, 
yet see Hitzig on Dan. i. 3, and compare the form 


PP ars, Gen. x. 3: LXX., ie ees Y2N 
(? s "Acohave(, Theodot.: [ Asphenez, Vuly.], 
Asphaz, Abiezer, Syr.), the master of the eunuchs 
of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. i. 3). B. F. W. 


ASH’RIEL (OS°7U'R : "Eapihas [Vat. Ao 


epermA:] Fsriel). Probably ASKIEL, the son of 
Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 14). W. A. W. 


ASH TERATHITE COSA YT : 6°Ao- 
rapwOf [Vat. -Oe:]: Astarothites). A native or 
inhabitant of Ashtaroth (1 Chr. xi. 44) bevond 
Jordan. Uzzia the Ashterathite was one of Da- 
vid’s guard. W. A. W. 


ASH’TAROTH, and (once) AS’TAROTH 


( Wey : : ‘Acrapéd: Astaroth [in Josh. xiii. 
31, Alex. Ac@apwu; in 1 Chr. vi. 71, "Aanpié: 
Alex.2 Pauw6; Comp. Ald. ‘Aorand6)) a city on 
the FE. of Jordan, in Bashan, in the kingdom of 
Og, doubtless so called from being a seat of the 
worship of the goddess of the same name. [AsH- 
TORETH.] It is generally mentioned as a descrip- 


_. {tion or definition of Og, — who “dwelt in Ashta- 


@ Note here, as in the Arabic, the substitution of |roth in Edrei’’ (Deut. i. 4), “at Ashtaroth and at 


Atm for Aleph. 


Edrei'? (Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12), or “who was at 


176 ASHTAROTH 


Ashtaroth ’’ (ix. 10). 
half tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 31), and was 
given with its suburbs or surrounding pasture-lands 


(33%) to the Gershonites (1 Chr. vi. 71: [56], 
the other Levitical city in this tribe being Golan. 
In the list in Josh. xxi. 27, the name is given as 


’ 
Beeshterah (quasi Y FWD = “house of A.;" 
Reland, p. 621; Gesenius, Ties. pp. 175 a, 196 
uu, 1083). Nothing more is heard of Ashtaroth. 
It is not named in any of the lists, such as those 
in Chronicles, or of Jeremiah, in which so many 
of the trans-—Jordanic places are enumerated. Je- 
rome (Qnom. Astaroth) states that in his time it 
lay six miles from Adra, which avain was 25 from 
Rostra. He further (Astaroth Carnaim) and Eu- 
sebius speak of two kwual, or castella, which lay 
nine miles apart, “inter Adaram et Abilam civita- 
tes.”” One of these was possibly that first named 
above, and the other may have been Ashteroth- 
Karnaim. The only trace of the name yet recov- 
ered in these interesting districts is Tedl-Ashterah 
or Asherah (Ritter, Syria, p. $19; Porter, ii. 212), 
and of this nothing more than the name is known. 
Uzziah the Ashterathite is named in 1 Chr. xi. 44. 
G. 


*ASHTAROTH (TIMMY: Indg. i. 


13, ai ‘Aordpra:; x. 6, af ‘Acrapdé6; 1 Sam. vii. 
8, xii. 10, 7A Aon; vil. 4+, ra BAoN 'Acrapad; 
xxxi. 10, with “V3. 7 ‘Aorapreiov, Alex. -r-: 


Astaroth), the plural of AstronreTH, which see. 
A. 


ASH’ TEROTH-KARNAM (MAA y 
=> aly, ==“ Ashtaroth of the two horns or peaks; " 


oe , a an a 
Sam. Vers. ‘SSNPEY : Saad. ., {: 


"Acrapw6 Kal ( Alex. omits xal) Kapvaty: Astaroth 
Curnaim), a place of very great antiquity, the 
abode of the Rephaim at the time of the incursion 
of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 5), while the cities of 
the plain were still standing in their oasis. The 
name reappears but once, and that in the later his- 
tory of the Jews, as Carnaim, or Carnion (1 Mace. 
v. 26, 43, 44; 2 Mace. xii. 21,26; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
8, § 4), a strong and great city *' “hard to be- 
siece,"’ with a “temple (7d réuevos) of Atargatis " 
(rd "Arapyareiov), but with no indication of its 
locality, beyond its heing in “the land of Galaad.’ 
It is usually assumed to be the same place as the 
preceding [AsHTARoTH], but the few facts that 
can be ascertained ar@will against such an identifi- 
cation. 1. The affix “ Karnaim,”’ which certainly 
indicates some distinction,? and which in the times 
of the Maccabees, as quoted above, appears to have 
superseded the other name. 2. The fact that Eu- 
sebius and Jerome in the Onomasticon, though not 
very clear on the point, yet certainly make a dis- 
tinction between Ashtaroth and Astaroth-Carnaim, 
describing the latter as a Kwuh peyiorh Tis ‘Apa- 
Bias, Vicus grandis in angulo Batanex. 3. Some 
weicht is due to the renderings of the Samaritan 
version, and of the Arabic version of Saadiah, which 
give Ashtaroth as in the text, but Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim by entirely different names (see above). The 
first of these, Aphinith, does not appear to have been 


— 
— 


@ This was held by the Jews at the date of the Tal- 
mud to refer to its situation between two high peaked 
bilis (see Suthat, ful. 2), though it more probably 


ASHTORETH 


It fell into possession of the | yet recognized; but the second, es-Sanamein, can 


hardly be other than the still important place which 
continues to Lear precisely the same name, on the 
Haj route, about 24 miles south of Damascus, and 
to the N. W. of the Lejah (Burckh. p. 55; Ritter, 
Syria, p. 812). Perhaps it is some cunfirmation 
of this view that while the name Karnain: refers to 
some double character in the deity there worshipped, 
es-Sanamein is also dual, meaning * the two idols.** 
There accordingly we are disposed to fix the site of 
Ashteroth-Karnaim in the absence of further evi- 
dence. G. 


* Mr. Porter is very confident that « Karnaim ” 
refers to the figure of Ashteroth. At Aunmecat 
(Kenath, Num. xxxii. $2) in Leyah, the ancient 
Argob, he found ‘a colossal head of Ashtervth, 
sadly broken, in front of a little temple. of which 
probably it was once the chief idol. The crescent 
moon which gave the goddess the name ‘ Carnaim ° 
(two-horned) is on her brow.’ = Elsewhere also 
among the massive ruins of the deserted cities there 
he saw “sculptured images of Astarte, with the 
crescent moon,” showing how prevalent was this 
form of worship, and what its characteristic symbol 
was (ASHTORETH). See his Grant Cities of 
Bashan, pp. 12, 43. H. 


ASH’TORETH (2F'Y : "Aardprn: As- 
tarthe [ Astrroth}), the principal female divinity of 
the Phenicians, as Baal was the principal male di- 
vinity. It is a peculiarity of both names that they 
frequently occur in the plural, and are associated 
together in this form (Judg. x. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4, 
xii. 10). Gesenius (Thea. 8. vv.) maintained that by 
these plurals were to be understood statues of 
Baal and Astarte; but the more correct view seems 
to be that of Movers (Pion. i. 175, 602), that the 
plurals are used to indicate different modifications 
of the divinities themselves. In the earlier books 
of the O. T., only the plural, ASuTARoTH, occurs, 
and it is not till the time of Solomon, who intro- 
duced the worship of the Sidonian Astarte, and 
only in reference to that particular goddess, Ashte- 
reth of the Sidonians, that the singular is found in 
the O. T. (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13). The 
worship of Astarte was very anrient and very 
widely spread. We find the plural Ashtaroth 
united with the adjunct Karnaim as the name of a 
city as early as the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 5), 
and we read of a temple of this goddess, appar- 
ently as the goddess of war, amongst the Vhilis- 
tines in the time of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 10). From 
the connection of this goddess with Baa or BEL, 
we should moreover naturally tonclude that she 
would be found in the Assyrian pantheon, and in 
fact the name Ishtar appears to be clearly identified 
in the list of the great vods of Assyria (Layard, 
N. and B., pp. 342, 629; Rawlinson, Marly Ilistory 
of Babylon, Lond. 1854, p. 23; Rawlinson, /erod- 
otus, i. 634). There is no reason to doubt that 
this Assyrian goddess is the Ashtoreth of the Old 
Testament and the Astarte of the Grecks and Ro- 
mans. The worship of Astarte seems to have ex- 
tended wherever Phoenician colonies were founded. 
Thus we find her name in inscriptions still existing 
in the island of Cyprus on the site of the ancient 
Citium, and also at Carthage (Gesen. J/on. Phan, 
pp. 125, 449), and not unfrequently as an element 





alludes to the worship of the horned goddess, the 
* moonod Ashtaroth.” 





ASHTORETH 


in Phoenician proper names, as “Agrapras, "AB3a- 
ordpros, AcAeiagrapros (Joseph. c. Ap. i. 18). The 
pame occurs moreuver written in yyptian hiero- 
givphics, ag sistert (Ges. Thes. s. v. For evidence 
of her wide-spread worship see also Eckhel, Duct. 
Nun. iii. 369 ff). It is worthy of remark that 
Rediger, in his recently published Addenda to Ge- 
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| rites is appirent from the close conne tion of this 
yoddess with ASHERAH, or, ag our translators ren- 
_dered the word, © groves.”’ It is not necessary 
that we should here enter further into the very per- 
plexed and revolting sulject of the worship of this 
yoddess. The reader who wishes to pursue the 
inquiry may find ample details in Movers’ Phin 


senius’s Thesturus (p. 106), notices that in the, ster, already referred to, and in Creuzer’s Symbolik. 


inscription on the sarcophagus of a king named 
Esmunazar, discovered in January, 1855 (see Rob- 
inson, iil. 36. note), the founding, or at least resto- 
ration, of the temple of this goddess at Sidon, is 
attributed tu him and to his mother Amashtoreth, 
who is further styled priestess of Ashtoreth. 


If now we seek to ascertain the character and- 
attributes uf this goddess, we find ourselves in- 
volved in considerable perplexity. There can be 





; Fk. W. G. 


ASH’UR (MATES (black, Ges., possibly hero, 
Fiirst]: "Aoy 4, "Agovp [Vat. Sapa]; [Alex. Ao- 
5w3, Acyoup; Comp. "Aaowsp:| Ashur, Assur), 


ithe “father of Tekoa," 1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5) [which 


probably means that he was the founder or prince 
of that village. See TEKoA]. 


ASH’URITES, THE (72°87 : 5 @acipl; 


no doubt that the general notion symbolized is! (Vat. @ageipec:] Alex. @agwoup: [Comp. ‘Acepi:] 


that of productive power, as Baal symbolizes that 
of generative power, and it would be natural to! 
conclude that as the gun is the great svinbol of the’ 
latter, and therefore to be identified with Baal, so 
the moon is the symbol of the former and must be 
identitied with Astarte. That this goddess was so 
typified can searcely be doubted. The ancient 
name of the city, Ashtaroth-Karnaim, already re- 
ferred to, seems to indicate a horned Astarte, that , 
is, an image with a crescent moon on her head like 
the Ecvptian Athor. At any rate it is certain that 
she was by some ancient writers identified with the 
moon: thus Lucian (Ye Syria Dea, 4) says, "Ao- 
tdpryy & éyw Soxew LeaAnvainy Cupervar. And 
again Ilerodian, v. 6. 10, Oupaviay uit ices “Ao- 
Tpodpyny (a grecized form of Astarte) ovoudCoven | 
ceAnvny elvat @éAovres. On these yrounds 
Movers. Winer, Keil, and others maintain that 
originally Ashtoreth was the moon-coddess. On 
the other hand, it appears to be now ascertained 
that the Assvrian Ishtar was not the moon-god- 
dexs, but the plinet Venus (Rawlinson, //crud. 
Lc.), and it. is certain that Astarte was by many 
ancient writers identified with the goddess Venus 
(or Aphrodite) as well as also with the planet of that 
name. The name itself seems to be identical with 
our word Star, a word very widely spread (San- 
skrit, tare; Zend, staranm; Pehlevi, setaran ; 


Pers. ByLinl. istarah; Gr. dorhp 3 Lat. stella. 


i 


Though this derivation is regarded as doubtful by 


Keil, from the absence of the initial Y in all the 
presumed representatives of the word (Avnige, i. 
168. Ene. tr. i. 189), it is admitted by Gesenius, 
Furst, Movers, and most Hebrew critics on sppar- 
ently good grounds. On the whole it seems most 
likely that both the moon and the planet were 
looked upon as symbols, under different aspects 
and perhaps at different periods, of the goddess, 
just as each of them may in different aspects of 
the heavens Je regarded as the “queen of heaven.” 


The inquiry as to the worship paid to the god- 
dess is not less perplexed than that of the heavenly 
body in which she was symbolized. Movers (2hén. 
607) distinguishes two Astartes, one Carthavinian- 


Gessurt). ‘This name occurs only in the enumer- 
ation of those over whom Ishbosheth was made 
king (2 Sam. ii. 9). By some of the old inter 
preters — Arabic, Syriac, and Vulyate versions — 
and in modern times by Ewald (Gesch. iii. 145), 
the name is taken ag meaning the Geshurites, the 
members of a sinall kinvdem to the S. or S. E. of 
Damascus, one of the petty states which were in- 
eluded under the general title of Aram. [ARAM: 
Grsiuur.| The ditticulty in accepting this sub 
stitution is that Geshnr had a kiny of its own, 
Talmai, whose daughter moreover was married to 
David somewhere about this very time (1 Chr. iii. 
2, compared with 4), a circumstance not consistent 
with his being the ally of Ishbosheth, or with the 
latter being made king over the people of Ge- 
shur. ‘Talmai was still king many years after this 
occurrence (2 Sam. xiii. 37). In addition, Geshur 
was surely too remote from Mahanaim and from the 
rest of Ishbosheth’'s territory to be intended here. 
It would therefore be perhaps safer to follow 
the Targum of Jonathan, which has Beth-Asher, 


lca 2 V3, “the house of Asher,” a reading sup- 
ported by several MSS. of the original text, which, 


omitting the Vau, have S*V2S-7 (Davidson, //ebr. 
Text, ad loc.) “ The Asherites *’ will then denote 
the whole of the country west of the Jordan above 
Jezreel (the district of the plain of Esdrielon), and 
the enumeration will proceed rezulirly from north 
to south, Asher to Benjamin. ‘The form « Ash- 
erite’’ occurs in Judg. i. 32. 

The reading of the LXX. was evidently quite 
different; but what it was has not been yet recog- 
nized. 

There is clearly no reference here to the Asshurim 
of Gen. xxv. Jd. G. 

ASHVATH (779: ‘acid; [Vat.] Alex. 
Ace@: [Comp. ’Agoud@: Ald. *Acod@:] Asoth). 
One of the sons of Japhlet, of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 33). W. A. W. 

A’/SIA (4 ‘Acta: [Asia]). The passaves in 
the N. IT. where this word occurs are the following: 
Acta ii. 9, vi. 9, xvi. 6, xix. 10, 22, 26, 27, xx. 4, 
16, 18, xxi. 27, xxvii. 2; Rom. xvi. 5 (where the 


Sidonian, a virzin goddess symbolized by the moon,; true reading is *"Agias); 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Cor. i. 
the other Syro-Pheenician syinbolized by the planet 8; 2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet.i.1; Rev.i.4, 11. (Cuter 
Venus. Whether this be so or not, it is certain) or Asta. See AStarcH.&.] In all these passages 
that the worship of Astarte became identified with | it may be confidently stated that the word is used, 
that of Venus: thus Cicero (de Nat. Deor. iii. 23)| not for “the continent of Asia,” nor for what we 
speaks of a fourth Venua, « Syria Tyroque concepta, | commonly understand by “ Asia Minor,” but for a 
qua: Astarte vocatur,” and that this worship was! Roman province which embraced the western part 
conzected with the most impure and licentious| of the peninsula of Asia Minor, and of which Eph- 
12 


$28- -: ASIA ASIARCHE 


ess was the capital. This province originated in bad geographical mistake; for this term “ Asia 
the bequest of Attalus, king of Pergamus, or king Minor ’’ does not seem to have been so applied till 
of Asia, who left by will to the Roman [Republic , some centuries after the Christian era. Moreover 
his hereditary dominions in the west of the penin- | the mistake introduces confusion into both narra- 
sula (B. C. 133). Some rectifications of the fron- | tives. It is also erroneous to speak of Asia in the 
tier were made, and “ Asia’? was constituted a|N. T. as A. proconsularis; for this phrase also 
province. Under the early Emperors it was rich | was of later date, and denoted one of Constantine's 
and flourishing, though it had been severely plun- | subdivisions of the province of which we are speak- 
dered under the Kepublic. In the division made | i 
by Augustus of senatorial and imperial provinces, 
it was placed in the former class, and was governed 
by a proconsul. (Hence av@vmaroa:, Acts xix. 38, 
_and on coins.) It contained many important cities, 
among which were the seven churches of the Apoc- 
alypse, and it was divided into assize districts for 
judicial business. (Hence ayopaio:, t. €. juépat, 
Acts, tid.) It is not possible absolutely to define 
the inland boundary of this proviuce during the 
life of St. Paul: indeed the limits of the provinces 
were frequently undergoing change; but generally 
it may be said that it included the territory an- 
ciently subdivided into A®olis, lonia, and Doris, and 
afterwards into Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. [Mys1a, 
Lycta, BrrityntA, PHRYGIA, GALATIA.] 
Meyer's comment on Acts xvi. 6 is curious, and 
neither necessary nor satisfactory. He supposes 
that the divine intimation given to St. Paul had 
reference to the continent of Asia, as opposed to 
Europe, and that the apostle supposed it might 
have reference simply to Asia cis Taurum, and 
therefore attempted to penetrate into Bithynia.¢ 


ing. 

In the books of Maccabees, where reference is 
made to the pre-provincial period of this district 
(B. C. 200-150), we frequently encounter the word 
Asia in its earlier sense. The title “ King of Asia ** 
was used by the Seleucid monarchs of Antioch, and 
was claimed by them even after it more properly 
belonged to the immediate predecessors of Attalus 
(see 1 Mace. xi. 13; Conybeare and Howson's Life 
and Kpistles of St. Paul, ch. xiv.; Marquardt’s 
Rom. Alterthiimer, iii. 130-146). Oe oe x 

ASIAR’CHE (‘Aoidpya: principes Asie, 
Vulg.: chief of Asia, A. V.: Acts xix. 31), officers 
chosen annually by the cities of that part of the 
province of Asia of which Ephesus was, under Ro- 
man government, the metropolis. They had charge 
of the public games and religious theatrical spec- 
tacles, the expenses of which they bore, as was done 
by the holders of Ae:roupyia: at Athens, and the 
wdiles at Rome (Niebuhr, iii. 35; Gibbon, xv. ii. 
205, ed. Smith). Their office was thus, in great 
measure at least, religious, and they are in conse- 
quence sometimes called apxvepets, and their office 
The view of Meyer and De Wette on Acts xxvii. 2. fepwodvn (Mart. S. Polycarp. in Patr. Ap. ce. 21 
‘and of the former on Acts xix. 10), namely, that | [cf. c. 12]). Probably it represented the religious 
(he peninsula of Asia Minor is intended, involves a element of the ancient Panionian league; to the 
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Greek Imperial Copper Coin (" medallion”) of Laodicea of Phrygia; Commodus; with name of Asiarch. 


Ubv.: AYTKAIMAYP.ANTONEINOCCE. Bust of Emperor to right. Rev.: ETMIAIATIICTP HTOCACIAP. 
AAOAIKEQN NEQKOPON. Figure in triumphal quadriga of lions, to left. 


territorial limits of which also the circle of the! time held the office. From its costliness, it was 
functions of the Asiarchs nearly corresponded. often (def) conferred on a citizen of the wealthy 
(See Herod. i. 142.) Officers called Auxidpyac are | city of Tralles (Strabo, xiv. 649). Philip, the 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. 665), who exercised ju- | Asiarch at the time of St. Polyearp’s martyrdom, 
dicial and civil functions, subject to the Roman| was a Trallian. Coins or inscriptions’ bearing the 
government: but there is no evidence to show that names of persons who had _ served the office of 
the Asiarchs exercised any but the religious func-| Asiarch ‘once or more times, are known as belong- . 
tions above-mentioned. |Modestinus names Br-| ing to the following cities: Aphrodisias, Cyzicus, 
@uviapyla and KammaSoxapyxia as religious offices Hypwpa, Laodicea, Pergamus, Philadelphia, Sardis, 
in Bithynia and Cappadocia. ‘The office of Asiarch| Smyrna, Thyatira. (Aristid. Or. xxvi. 518, ed. 
was annual, and subject to the approval of the pro-) Dind.; Eckhel, ii. 507, iv. 207; Bcckh, /nscr. vol. 
vunsul, but might be renewed; and the title appears ii.; Van Dale, Dissert. p. 274 ff; Krause, Civita- 
uo have been continued to those who had at any, tes Neocora, p.71; Wetstein, On Acts xix.; Aker- 











a *Meyer has cancelled this remark in his later edi- 


coast of the Peninsular Asia, as in Acts ii. 9 and vi. 9 
tions. He now limits Asia in Acts xvi. 6tothe western’ - EK. 
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ASIBIAS 


man, Numismatic Illustr. p. 51; Herod. v. 38; 


Hammond, Oa N. T.) H. W. P. 


ASIBI’AS (‘AceBias [Vat. -Bei-]; Alex. Aot- 
One of the 
sons of Phoros, or Parosh, in 1 Esdr. ix. 26, whose 
name occupies the place of MALCHIJAH in Ezr. x. 


Bios; (Ald. AgiBias:] Jammedi ts). 


25. W. A. W. 
A’SIEL (OND? [created by Gul]: ‘Agha: 
Asiel). 1. A Simeonite whose descendant Jehu 


lived in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 35). 


2. One of the five swift writers whom Esdras 
was commanded to take to write the law and the 


history of the world (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 
W. A. W. 


ASI’PHA (‘Aaipd; [Vat. M. Tasepa: Gas- 


phe), 1 Esdr. v. 20. (Hascuria.] 


AS’KELON, Judg. i. 18; 1 Sam. vi. 17: 2 


Sam. i. 2). [AsimK ELON.) 
*ASMA’VETH. [AzMavetn.] 
ASMODEUS (‘TDTR: 'Aguodaios, Tob. 


iii. 8), the same as WITS, which in Job xxxi. 12, 


&e., means “destruction,” and 'AwoAAvwv, Rev. 
ix. 11 [AroLLyon], where he is called “a king, 
the anzel of the bottomless pit,’ and 4 "OAocOpevuy, 


Wiad. xviii. 25, where he is represented as the 


“Evil angel’? (Ps. lxxviii. 49) of the plague. 
(Schleusner’s Thesqur.s.v.) From the fact that 
the Talmud (cod. Gittin, Eccles. i. 12) cally him 
“TET NDI, rex demonum (cf. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. et Taln. in Luke xi. 15), some assume him 
to be identical with Beelzebub, and others with Az- 


rel. The name is derived either from Tt, to 
destroy, or, according to Reland (Winer, s. v.), 
from a Persian word = weipdcew. In the book 
of Tobit this evil spirit is represented as loving 
Sara, the daughter of Raguel, and causing the 
death of seven husbands, who married her in suc- 
cession, on the bridal night; gaining the power to 
do so (as is hinted) through their incontinence. 
Tobias, instructed by Kaphael, burns on “the ashes 
of perfume’ the heart and liver of the fish which 
he cauht in the Ticris; “the which smell when the 
evil spirit had smelled, he fled into the utmost. parts 
of kgypt, and the angel bound him” (‘Tob. viii. 
3). 

It is obviously a vain endeavor to attempt to ra- 
tionalize this story of 

: * Asmod ‘us with the fishy fume 

That drove him, thougu enamored, from the spouse 

Of Tobit’ son, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Ezypt, there fust bound,” 
since it is throughout fonnded on Jewish demon- 
olozy, and “the loves of the angels,” a strange 
fancy derived from Gen. vi. 2. ‘Those, however, 
who attempt this task make Asmodius the demon 
of impurity, and suppose merely that the fumes 
deadened the passions of Tobias and his wife. The 
Rabbis (among other odd fables) make this demon 
the offspring of the incest of Tubal-cain with his 
sister Noema, and say (in allusion to Solomon's 
many wives) that Asmodéus once drove him from 
his kingdom, but being dispossessed was forced to 
Se a ee 

@ Asp (the Greek dois, tho Latin aspis) has by 
some been derived from the Heh. POS, to gather 


ap,” in allusion to the coiling habits of the snake when 
{ rest; but this etymology is very improbable. “We 
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serve in building tie temple, which be did noise 
lessly, by mins of a mysterious stone Shamir 
(Calmet, 8. c. and Fragments, p. 271, where there 
is a yreat deal of fanciful and groundless specula 
tion). F. W. F. 


AS’NAH (71228 [thorn-bush]: ‘Agevd: 
Asena). The children of Asnah were among the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
50). In the parallel list of Neh. vii. 52 the name 
is omitted, and in 1 Esdr. v. 31 it is written AS 
ANA. [See also ASENATII.] W. A. W. 


[ASNAP’PAR (so correctly A. V. ed. 1611; 
in later eds.)] ASNAP’PER (TZIDN: Syr. 
Espid: "Agcevaddp ; [ Vat. aaa ; Alex. 
Nagap:] Asentphar), mentioned in Ezr. iv. 10, 
with the epithets “great and noble,” as the person 
who settled the Cuthwans in the cities of Samaria. 
He has been variously identified with Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. Of the three the 
third is the most probable, as Gesenius says, since 
in ver. 2 of the same chapter the Cuthauns at- 
tribute their settlement to that king. But on the 
whole, as this is but slight evidence, it seems better 
to accept Patrick's view (Comm. in lucv), that 
Asnapper was “some great commander, who was 
intrusted by one of these kings to conduct them, 
and bring them over the river Euphrates, and see 
them settled in Samaria.”’ - G. EL. C. 


A’SOM (‘Aodu: Asom), 1 Esdr. ix. 33. [taA- 
SHUM.) 


ASP (7775, pethen: daonls, Bpdxwv, Bact 
Alowos: apis, basiliscus. The Hebrew word oc- 
curs in the six following passages: Deut. xxxii. 33; 
Ps. Iviii. 4, xei. 13; Job xx. 14, 16; Is. xi. 8. It 
is expressed in the passages from the Psalms by 
akler in the text of the A. V., and by «sp in tie 
margin. Elsewhere the text of the A. V. has 
asp as the representative of the original word 
pethen, 

That some kind of poisonous serpent is denoted 
by the Hebrew word is clear from the passiges 
quoted above. We further learn from Ps. viii. 4, 
that the pethen was a snake upon which the ser- 
pent-charmers practiced their art. In this passage 
the wicked are compared to “the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely ;"? and 
from Is. xi. 8, “the sucking child shall play on 
the hole of the asp,” it would appear that the 
pethen was a dweller in holes of walls, &e. The 
question of identity is one which is by no means 
easy to determine. [ochart. contributes nothing in 
aid to a solution when he attempts to prove that 
the pethen is the asp (Hieroz. iii. 156), for this 
species of serpent, if a species be signified by the 
term, has been so vaguely described by authors, 
that it is not possible to say what known kind in 
represented by it. The term asp in modern zoi | 
is generally restricted to the Vipera aspis of La- 
treille, but it is most probable that the name, 
amongst the ancients, stood for different kinds of 
venomous serpents. Solinus (c. xxvii.) says, “plures 
diverseque sunt aspidum species; and Elian (N. 
Anim. x. 31) asserts that the Egyptians enumerate 








think that the wonls are onomatopoctle, alluding tc 
the hissing sounds serpents make: cf. Lat. asp-irare. 


The shield (agmis) i3 no doubt derived froin the forin 
of the auimal at rest. 
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sixteen kinds of asp. Bruce thcu; ht that the asp 
of the ancients should be referred ‘o the cerastcs, 
while Cuvier considered it to be the Fgyptian cobra 
(Nara haje). Be this, however, as it may, there 
can be little doubt that the Hebrew name pethen 
is specific, as it is mentioned as distinct from acshud, 
shephiphon, tsiphéni, &c., names of other members 
of the Ophidia. 


Oedmann (Vermisch. Samml. v. 81) identifies 
the pethen with the Coluber /ebetinus, Linn., a 
species described by Forskal (Desc. Anim. p. 15). 
Rosenmiller (Not. ad Hieroz. iii. 156), Dr. Lee 


(Heb. Lex. s. vy. JEV8), Dr. Harris (Nat. Hist. of 
Bible, art. Asp}, Col. H. Smith (Cyc. Bib. Lit. 
art. Serpent), believe that the pethen of Scripture 
is to Le identified with the Coluber betan of Fors- 
kal. Oedmann has no hesitation in establishing an 
identity between the C. lebetinus and the C. bet: ; 
but from Forskal’s descriptions it is most probable 
that the two species are distinct. The whole ar- 
gument that secks to establish the identity of the 
Coluber betan with the pethen of Scripture is based 
entirely upon a similarity of sound. Rosenmiiller 
thinks that the Arabic word betan ought to be 
written patan, and thinks there can be ro doubt 
that this species represents the pethen of Scripture. 
Oedinann's argument also is based on a similarity of 
sound in the words, though he adduces an addi- 
tional proof in the fact that, according to the 
Swedish naturalist quoted above, the common people 
of Cyprus bestow the epithet of kouphé (xovph), 
deaf,’ upon the C. lebetinus. He does not, how- 
ever, believe that this species is absolutely deaf, for 
he says it can hear well. This epithet of deafness 
attributed to the C. lebetinus Oedmann thinks may 
throw light on the passage in Ps. lviii. 5, about 
‘the deaf adder.” 


As regards the opinion of Rosenmiiller and others 
who recognize the pethen under the betan uf Fors- 
kil, it may be stated that, even if the identity is 
. allowed, we are as much in the dark as ever on the 
subject, for the Coluber betan of Forskal has never 
heen determined. If C. detan = C. lebetinus, the 
apecies denoted may be the /chis arenicola (tox- 
icoa) of Egypt (Catalogue of Snakes in Batt. M. 
i. 29). Probably all that naturalists have ever 
heard of the C. betan is derived from two or three 
lines of description given by Forskal. “The whole 
body is spotted with black and white; it is a foot 
in length, and of the thickness of two thumbs; 
oviparous; its bite kills in an instant. ard the 
wounded body swells.” The evidence afctrded by 
the deaf snake of Cyprus, and adduced in support 
of his argument by Oedmann, is of no value what- 
ever; for it must be remembered that the audition 
in all the ophidia is very imperfect, 23 all the mem- 
bers of this order are destitute of a tympanic 
cavity. The epithet “deaf,” therefore, as far as 
relates to the power all serpents possess of hearing 
ordinary sounds may reasonably be applied to any 
snake. Vulgar opinion in this country attributes 
‘deafness '’ to the adder; but it would be very 
unreasonal:le to infer from thence that the adder 
of this country (Pelias Berus) is identical with the 
“deaf adder" of the 58th Psalm! Vulgar opin- 
ion in Cyprus is of no more value in the matter of 
identification of species than vulgar opinion in Eng- 
land. A preliminary proof, moreover, is necessary 
for the argument. 
demonstrated to occur in Egypt or the Holy 


1 fact which has never yet been proved, though, as | comparative deafness is, 


The snake of (yprus must be| the sharp, 
Land — | either by his voice or by an instrument; and this 
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was stated above, the snake of Cyprus (C. lebctinus 
may be the same as the £chis arenicola of North 
Africa. 

Very absurd are some of the explanations which 
commentators have given of the passage concerning 
the ‘‘deaf adder that stoppeth her ears;"’ the 
Rabbi Solomon (according to- Bochart, ili. 162) 
asserts that ‘this snake becomes deaf when old in 
one ear; that she stops the other with dust, lest 
she should hear the charmer’s voice."" Others 
maintain that ‘she applies one ear to the ground 
and stops the other with her tail." That such 
errors should have prevailed in former days, when 
little else but foolish marvels filled the pages of 
natural history, is not to be wondered at, and no 
allusion to them would have been made here, if this 
absurd error of “the adder stopping her ears with 
her tail ’’ had not been uated in our own day. 
In Bythner's Lyre of Datid, p. 165 (Dee's transla- 
tion, 1847!), the following explanation of the word 
pethen, without note or comment, occurs: ‘ Asp, 
whose deafness marks the venom of his malice, as 
though impenetrable even to charms. It is deaf of 
one ear, and stops the other with dust or its tail, 
that it may not hear incantations.’’ Dr. Thomson 
also (Land and Book, p. 155, London, 1859!) seems 
to give credence to the fable when he writes: 
*¢ There is also current an opinion that the adder 
will actually stop up his ear with his tail to fortify 
himself against the influence of music and other 
charms.’ It is not, then, needless to observe, in 
confutation of the above error, that no serpent pos- 
sesses external openings to the ear. 

The true explanation of Ps. lviii. 4 is simply as 
follows: There are some serpents, individuals of 
the same species perhaps, which defy all the at- 
tempts of the charmer: in the language of Script- 
ure such individuals may he termed deaf. The 
point of the rebuke consists in the fact that the pe- 
then was capable of hearing the charmer’s song, but 
refused to do so. ‘The individual case in question 
was an exception to the rule. If, as some have sup- 
posed, the expression ‘deaf adder’’ denoted sume 
species that was incapable of hearing, whence it 
had its specific name, how could there be any force 
in the comparison which the psalmist makes with 
wicked men ? 


ate 





Egyptian Cobra. (Naia haje.) 


Serpents, though comparatively speaking deaf to 


ordinary sounds, are no doubt capable of hearing 
shrill sounds which the charmer produces 


it appears to us, dhe rery 
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retson why such sounds as the charmer makes pro- 
duce the desired etlect in the subject under treat- 
ment. [SERPENT-CHARMING.] As the Egyptian 
cobra is more frequently than any other species the 
subject upon which the serpent-charmers of the 
Bible lands practice their science, as it is fond of 
concealing itself in walls and in holes (Is. xi. 8), 
and as it is not improbable that the derivation of 
the Hebrew word pethen@ has reference to the ex- 
panding powers of this serpent’s neck when im- 
tated, it appears to us to have a decidedly better 
claim to represent the pefhen than the very doubt- 
fal species of Coluber betin, which on such slender 
grounds has been s0 positively identified with it. 
W.. II. 

ASPAL’ATHUS (demdaAaOos apwudrwy ; 
Comp. wdAados: 
sweet perfume mentioned in Feclus. xxiv. 15, to 
which Wisdom compares herself: “I gave a sweet 
smell ike cinnamon and aspalathus.’’ The question 
as to what kind of plant represents the aspalathus 
of the ancients has lung been a puzzling one. From 
Theocritus (/d. iv. 57) we learn that the aspalathus 
was of a thorny nature, and (from /d. xxiv. 87) 
that the dry wood was used for burning. Pliny 
(/f. N. xii. 24) says that aspalathus grows in 
Cyprus; that it is a white thorny shrub, the size 
of a moderate tree; that another name for this 
plant was erysceptrum or seeptrum, “ sceptre,”’ or 
“red sceptre,"" a name perhaps which it owed to 
the fact of the flowers clustering along the length 
of the branches; but in another place (xxiv. 13) 
he speaks of asprlithus as distinct from the ery- 
sceytrum, as growing in Spain, and commonly em- 
ploved there as an ingredient in perfumes and oint- 
ments. He states that it was employed also in the 
washing of wool. Theophrastus (/fist, Plint. ix. 
7, § 3, ed. Schneider) enumerates asyidithus with 
cinnamon, cassia, and many other articles which 
were used for vintments, and appears to speak of it 
as an Eastern production. In F'r. iv. 34 he says 
it is sweet-scented and an astringent. Dioscorides 
(i. 19) savs that the asplathus was used for the 
purpose of thickening dtntment. 

It appears that there were at least two kinds or 
varieties of plants known by the name of agpal- 
athus; for all the authorities cited above clearly 
make mention of two: one was white, inodurcus, 
and inferior; the other had red wood under the 
bark, and was highly aromatic. The plant was of 
so thorny a nature that Plato (Repud. p. 616 A, 
ed. Kekker) sava cruel tyrants were punished with 
it in the lower world. 

Gerarde (/fferéal, p. 1625) mentions two kinds 
of aspilithus: asprl. albicans torulo citreo, and 





a We a} 2°, v- comp. inus. distendere, whence 


VAT, fimen, utpote ad conculcandum expansum. 
The Greek wv6wy seems to be connected with this word. 


See Furst, Concord. s.v¥. The Arab. betan (op), 


vlanum, way have reference to expansion. 

b On this subject Sir W. Hooker in a letter writes, 
"We must not go to Convol, scoparinus, albeit that may 
possess the two needful qualifications. It is peculiar 

to the Canary Islands. Many plants with frayrant 
ats are called Rose-roots. Such is the Lisi a'oes, 
the lign aloes of Scripture; and there ix the sodtapica 
of Divecorides, which came fram Macedonia. A late 
learned friend of mine writes, ‘This was certainly Lin- 
oaus's Riodwia rosea, figured as such by Parkinson 
in his Theatrum Botantcum, after Lobel. Soon after 


balstmum), the name of some : 
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aspal.rubens. “The latter,"’ he says, is the hetter 
of the two: its smell is like that of the rose, whence 
the name Lignum Rhodium, rather than from 
Rhodes, the place where it is said to grow.”” The 
Lignum Rhodianum is by some supposed to be the 
substance indicated by the aspalnthus; the plant 
which yields it is the Convolrulus scoptrius of 
Linnwus.” Dr. Royle (Cycl. Bib. Lit. 8. v.) is 
inclined to believe that the bark of a tree of the 
Himalayan mountains, the Afyrica sapida of Dr. 
Wallich, is the article indicated, because in India 
the term Durshishan, which by Avicenna and 
Serapion are used as the Arabic synonyms of 
aspuathus, is applied to the bark of this tree. If 
the aspil thus of the Apocrypha be identical with 
the aspiltthus of the Greeks, it is clear that the 
locality for the plint must be sought nearer home, 
for Theocritus evidently mentions “the asp tlathus as 
if it were familiar to the Greek colonists of Sicily 
or the south of Italy in its growing state. For 
other attempts to identify the asprlathus see Sab 
masius, //y!. fat. cap. lxxxiv.; Dr. Royle, in pas- 
sage referred to above; Sprengel, Hist. Ret Herd. 
i. 45, 183; but in all probability the term has been 
applied to various plants. W. H. 


AS’PATHA (SION: dacyd; [Alex. FA. 
baya; Comp. ‘Acpadd: J Lsphatha), third son of 
Haman (Ksth. ix. 7). 

AS’PHAR, THE POOL (Adxxos 'Acoap: [Alex. 
A. Aogad: lacus Aspher]) in the “ wilderness of 
Thecoe.”” By this ‘ pool’’ Jonathan and Simon 
Maccabeeus encamped at the beginning of their 
strugvle with Bacchides (1 Mace. ix. 33; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 1, § 2). [s it possible that the name is a 
corruption of Ad«xos ‘Acgadrirns? G. 

ASPHAR’ASUS (‘Acgapdaos: Mechpsato- 
chor), 1 Fsdr. v. 8.) [MispEXETH.] 


AS’RIEL (TS* IDS [cow of God]: Eopiha, 
"LeGta [Vat. -Cer-]5 ‘Alex. Epina in Josh.: Asried, 
Esriel). The son of Gilead, and great-grandson 
of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 31; Josh. xvii. 2). He 
was the founder of the family of the ASKIELITES. 
‘The name is erroneously written AsSIniEL in the 
A. V. of 1 Chr. vii. 14.6 According to the render- 
ing of the latter passage by the LXX., Asriel waa 
the son of Manaaseh by his Syrian concubine. 

W. A. W. 

AS‘RIELITES, THE (SONTWNTT : 5 Eo 
pinal [Vat. -Ae]: Asrielite). Num. xxvi. 31. 
[ ASKIEL. ] 


ASS. The five following Hebrew names of the 
genus Asinus occur in the O. T.: Chamuor, *Athon, 
"Ayir, Pere, and 'Ardd. 





the discovery of the Canary Islands this name was 
transferred to Convrol. scoparus, and afterwards to sev- 
eral American plants. I¢ is called in the Canary 
Islands Lena Nocl,a corruption of Lignum a!nes, and, 
though now in little request, large quantities of it 
were formerly exported, and the plant nearly extir 
pated. The apothecaries sold it both as Lignum Rho- 
dium and as the aspa'athus of Dioscorides ; it soon, 
however, took the latter namne, which was handed over 
to a wood brought from India, though the original: 
plant was a thorny shrub growing on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, probably Spartium villosum, ac- 
cording to Sibthorpe (F or. Grec. vol. vii. p. 69).?” 

c *So in the Genevan version. This accords with 
the Hebrew in 2 MSS. and one edition cited by Mi 
chaelis. A. 
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1. Chamir (VAT 4: Svos, broCiytoy, -youdp 
in 1 Sam. xvi. 20: asinus, asa,’ ‘he-ass’’) de- 
notes the male domestic ass, though the word was 
no doubt used in a general sense to express any ass 
wlicther male or female. ‘The ass is frequently 
mentioned in the Bible; it was used (a) for carry- 
ing Lurdens (1 Sam. xxv. 18; Gen. xiii. 26, xlv. 
23; 2 Sam. xvi. 1; 1 Chr. xii. 40; Neb. xiii. 15; 
1 Sam. xvi. 20): (6) for riding (Gsen. xxii. 3; 
Ex. iv. 20; Num. xxii. 21; 1 K. xiii, 23; Josh. 
xv. 18; Judg. i. 14, v. 10, x. 4, xii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xxy. 2U; 2 Sam. xvii. 23, xix. 26; Zech. ix. 9: 
Matt. xxi. 7): (c) for ploughing ([s. xxx. 24, 
xxxii. 20; Deut. xxii. 10), and perhaps for treading 
out corn, though there is no clear Scriptural allu- 
gion to the fact. In Egypt asses were so employed 
(Wilkinson's Ane. Egypt. iii. 34), and by the Jews, 
according to Joseplius (Contr. Apion. ii, § 7): (d) 
for grinding at the mill (Matt. xviii. 6; Luke xvii. 
2)— this does not appear in the A. V., but the 
Greek has uvdAos ovixds for “ millstone": (¢) for 
(carrying baggave in) wars (2 K. vii. 7, 10): and, 
perhaps from the time of David, (/°) for the pro- 
creation of mules (Gen. xxxvi. 24; 1 K. iv. 28; 
Ksth. viii. 10, &c.). 

It is almost needless to observe that the ass in 
eastern countries is a very ditferent animal from 
what he is in western Furope. ‘There the greatest 
care is taken of the aninal, and much attention is 
paid to cultivate the breed by crossing the finest 
specimens; the riding on the ass therefore conveys 
a very different notion from the one which attaches 
to such a mode of conveyance in our own country. 
The most nuble and honorable amonyst the Jews 
were wont to be mounted on asses; and in this 
manner our Lord himself made his triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem. He came, indeed, “ neek 
and lowly,” but it is a mistake to suppose, as many 
do, that the fact of his riding on the ass had, ac- 
cording to our Mnglish ideas, aught to do with his 
meekness; although thereby, doubtless, he meant 
to show the peaceable nature of his kingdom, as 
horses were used only for war purposes. 

In illustration of the passage in Judg. v. 10, 
“Speak ye that ride on white asses,’ it may be 
mentioned that Buckingham (Trev. p. 389) tells 
us that one of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its 
race of white asses, which are saddled and bridled 
for the conveyance of passengers... . that they 
are large and spirited, and have an easy and steady 
pace. Bokhara is also celebrated for its breed of 
white asses, which are sometimes more than thir- 
teen hands high; they are imported into Peshawar, 
and fetch from 80 to 100 rupees cach. 

In Deut. xxii. 10 “ plowing with an ox and an 
ass tovether’’ was forbidden by the law of Moses. 
Michaelis (Comment. on the Laws of Moses, transl. 
vol. ii. p. 392) believes that this prohibition is to be 
traced to the economic importance of the ox in the 
estimation of the Jews; that the coupling together, 
therefore, s0 valued an animal as the ox with the 
inferior ass was a dishonor to the former animal; 
others, Le Clere for instance, think that this law 
had merely a symbolieal meaning, and that by it 
We are to understand improper alliances in civil 


ams f™, from root “°AT7, "to be red,” froin the 
reddish color of the animal in southern countries. 


Gesenius compares the Spanish burro, burrico. In 2 
Sam. xix. 27, the word is used as a feminine. 
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and religious life to be forbidde:.; he compares 2 
Cor. vi. 14, “ Be ye not unequally yoked with un- 
believers."" It is not at all improbable that such 
a lesson was intended to be conveyed; but we 
think that the main reason in the prohibition is a 
physical one, namely, that the ox and the ass could 
not pull pleasantly together on account of the dif- 
ference in size and strength; perhaps also this pro- 
hibition may have some reference to the law given 
in Lev. xix. 19. 

The expression used in Is. xxx. 24, * The young 
asses that ear the ground,’ would be more intel- 
livible to modern understandings were it’ translated 
the asses that ail the ground; the word ear from 
aro “1 till," “J plough,” being now obsolete 
(comp. also 1 Sam. vill. 12). [Ear, EARING.] 

Although the flesh of the wild ass was deemed a 
luxury amongst the Persians and Tartars, yet it 
does not appear that any of the nations of Canaan 
used the ass for food. ‘The Mosaic law considered 
it unclean, as “ not dividing the hoof and chewing 
the cud.’ In extreme cases, however, as in the 
great famine of Samaria, when “an ass's head was 
sold for eighty pieces of silver ’’ (2 K. vi. 25), the 
tlesh of the ass was eaten. Many commentators 
on this passage, fullowing the LXX., have under- 
stood a measure (a chomer of bread) by the He 
brew word. Dr. Harris says, — “no kind of ex- 
tremity could compel the Jews to eat any part uf 
this animal for food; ’’ but it must be remembered 
that in cases of extreme need parents ate their own 
offgpring (2 K. vi. 29; Ez. v.10). This argument 
therefore falls to the ground; nor is there sufficient 
reason for abandoning the common acceptation of 
these passazes (1 Sam. xvi. 20, xxv. 18), and for 
understanding a meesure and not the animal. Yor 
an example to illustrate 2 K. L ¢. comp. Plutarch, 
Artis. i, 1023, * An ass’s head could hardly be 
bought for sixty drachmas."’ > 

The Jews were accused of worshipping the head 
of an ass. Josephus (Contr. Apron. it. § 7) very 
indignantly blames Apion for having the unpudence 
to pretend that the Jews placed an ass‘s head of 
yvold in their holy place, which the grannnarian 
asserted Antiochus I:piphanes discovered when he 
spoiled the temple. Plutarch (Saympos. iv. ch. 5) 
and ‘Tacitus (//ist. v. §§ 3 and 4) seem to have 
believed in this slander. It would be out of place 
here to enter further into this question, as it has 
no Scriptural bearing, but the reader may find much 
curious matter relating to this subject in Bochart 
(/fieroz. iti. 199 ff). 


2. *Athon (JW ¢: 4 Bvus, Svos, Evos OnAela, 
jpaiovos, bvos OnAcla vouds: «sina, asinus, uss,” 
* she-ass'’), There can be no doubt that this 
name represents the common domestic she-ass, nor 
do we think there are any grounds for believing that 
the ‘athon indicates some particular valuable breed 
which judges and great men only possessed, as Dr. 
Kitto (Phys. Mist. Pal. p. 383), and Dr. Harris 
(Vat. Hist. of Bible, art. Ass) have supposed, 
’Athon in Gen. xii. 16, xlv. 23 is clearly contrasted 
with chameér. | Balaam rode on a she-ass (don). 
The asses of Kish which Saul sought were she-asses. 
The Shunammite (2K. iv. 22, 24) rede on one 


avarice in those who eat it; but it cures the avaricious 
of the complaint (Zoi/. des Ta’m. § 165). 


c A wonl of uncertain derivation, usually derived 


from on unused root, to be slow,” "to walk witb 
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when she went to seek Elisha. They were she- {to Persia, Beluchistan, and Western India, was not 
asse$ which formed the especial care of one of Da-|unknown to the ancient Hebrews, though in all 


vid’s officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). 


While on the | probability they confounded these species. 


The 


ather hand Abraham (Gen. xxii. 3, &.), Achsah | Asinus hemionus or Dshiggetai, which was separ- 
(Josh. xv. 18), Abigail (1 Sam. xxv. 20), the dis- | ated from Asinus hemippus (with which it had long 


obedient prophet (1 K. xiii. 23), rode on a chamér. 


3. 'Ayir (WY: waAos, raAOs vos, Bvos, Bows 
(in Is. xxx. 24): pullus asine, pullus onagri, ju- 
mentum, pullus asini, “ foal,’ “ass colt,’ © young 
ass,” “colt ’'), the name of a young ass, which 
oceurs Gen. xlix. 11, xxxii. 15; Judg. x. 4, xii. 14; 
Job xi. 12; Is. xxx. 6, 24; Zech. ix. 9. In the 
passages of the books of Judges and Zechariah the 
‘ayr is spoken of as being old enough for riding 
upon; in Is. xxx. 6, for carrying burdens, and in 
ver. 24 for tilling the ground. Perhaps the word 
‘ayir is intended to denote an ass rather older than 
the age we now understand by the term foal or 
coll; the derivation “to be spirited ’’ or. “ impet- 
uous "’ would then be peculiarly appropriate.¢ 


4. Pere (N27: Gvos &ypios, bvos ev ayps, 
ivaypos, ovos épnuirns, &ypoaikos &yOpwmos : 
Serus homo, Yule veel en A. V., fi Gen. 
xvi. 12; onager, “wild ass’). The name of a 
species of wild ass mentioned Gen. xvi. 12; Ps. 
civ. 11; Job vi. 5, xi. 12, xxxix. 5, xxiv. 5; Hos. 
viii. 9; Jer. ii. 24; Is. xxxii. 14. In Gen. xvi. 12, 
Pere Addin, a “wild ass man,” is applied to Ish- 
mael and his descendants, a character that is well 
suited to the Arabs at this day. Hosea (viii. 9) 
compares Israel to a wild ass of the desert, and 
Job (xxxix. 5) gives an animated description of this 
animal, and one which is amply confirmed by both 
ancient and modern writers. 


5. *Ardd (TINY,° omitted by the LXX. and 
Vulg., which versions probably supposed ’aréd and 
pere to be synonymous: “wild ass’’). The He- 
brew word occurs only in Job xxxix. 5, “ Who hath 
sent out the pere free, or who hath loosed the 
bands of the ’aréd?’’ The Chatdee plural 'ardd- 


ajth (S77) occurs in Dan. v. 21. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s “ dwelling was with the wild asses."’ Bo- 
ehart (Hieroz. ii. 218) and Rosenmiiller (Sch. in V. 
T.L ¢.), Lee (Comment. on Job  c.), Gesenius 
(Thes. 8. v.) suppose ’ardd and pere to be iden- 
ticalin meaning. The last-named writer says that 
pere is the Hebrew, and ‘add the Aramzan; but 
it is not improbable that the two names stand for 
different animals. 

The subject which relates to the different animals 
known as wild asses has recently received very val- 
uable elucidation from Mr. Blythe in a paper con- 
tributed to the Journu of the Asiutic Society of 
Bengal (1859), a reprint of which appears in the 
Uetober No. of The Annils and Magazine of Nat- 
ural History (1859). This writer enumerates seven 
species of the division Asinus. In all probability 
the species known to the ancient Jews are Asinus 
hemippus, which inhabits the deserts of Syria, 

ia, and the northern parts of Arabia; 
and Asinus vulgaris of N. E. Africa, the true 
onager or aboriginal wild ass, whence the domes- 
‘ieated breed is sprung; probably also the Asinus 
wager, the Koulan or Ghorkhur, which is found 
mm Western Asia from 48° N. latitude southward 


short steps;" but Furst (Heb. Conco~/. s. vy.) demurs 
ittrongly to this etymology. 
@ From “VY, Servere. 
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been confounded) by Is. St. Hilaire, could hardly 
have been known to the Jews, as this animal, which 
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Ghor-Kber or Koulan. (Asinus Onager.) 
in British Museum. 


Specimen 


is perhaps only a variety of Asinus onrger, inhabits 
Thibet, Mongolia, and Southern Siberia, countries 
with which the Jews were not familiar. We may 
therefore safely conclude that the 'a/hin and pere 
of the sacred writings stand for the different species 
now discriminated under the names of <Asinus 
hemippus, the Assyrian wild ass, Asinus ru/yarts, 
the true onager, and perhaps Asinus onager, the 
Koulan or Ghorkhur of Persia and Western India. 

The following quotation from Mr. Blythe's val- 
uable paper is given as illustrative of the Scriptural 
allusions to wild asses: ‘* To the west of the range 
of the Ghor-khur lies that of Asinus hemippus, or 
true Hemionus of ancient writers — the particular 
species apostrophized in the book of Job, and again 
that noticed by Xenophon. There is a recent ac- 
count of it by Mr. Layard in Ninereh and its Re- 
mains (p. 324). Returning from the Sinher, he 
was riding through the desert to Tel Afer, and there 
he mistook a troop of them for a Lody of horse 
with the Bedouin riders concealed! ‘The reader 
will remember,’ he adds, ‘ that Xenophon men- 
tions these beautiful animals, which he must have 
seen during his march over these very plains .. . 
“ The country,’ says he, “ was a plain throughout, 


b TAY, from root 11%), “to flee,” “to be un 
tamed.”’ LBochart thinks tie word is onomatopoetic. 
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as even as the yea, and full of worniwcod, if any 
other kind of shrubs or reeds grew there they had 
all an arumatic smell, but no trees appeared .. . 
The asses, when they were pursued, having gained 
ground on the horses, stood still (for they exceeded 





Driggetai or Kyang. 
in Zovlogical Gardens. 


(Asinus Hemionus.) Specimen 


them much in speed); and when these came up 
with them they did the same thing again . . . The 
flesh of those that were taken was like that of a 
red deer, but more tender”? (Anad. i. § 5). «In 
fleetness,’ continues Mr. Layard, ‘they equal the 
gazelle, and to overtake them is a feat which only 
one or two of the most celebrated mares have Leen 
known to accomplish’’’ (Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist. vol. vi. No. 34. p. 243). 

The subjoined wood-cut represents some kind of 
wild ass depicted on monuments at Persepolis. 

W. H. 
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Wild Ass. On monuments of Persepolis. 
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ASSABI’AS (‘AcaBlas; [Vat. Alex. Ald 
ZaBlas:] Husabins), 1 Esdr.i.9. [Hastanran.] 

ASSAL/IMOTH (Zaameds: (Vat. taresud: 
Alex. Ald. "Aggadimd@:] Salimoth (39}), 1 Esdr. 
viii. 36. [SHELOMITH.] 

ASSANT’AS (Zaylas; [Vat. Ald. Agoanlas: 

lex. Acauias; 2 MSS. "Acaflas:] Assannas), 1 
Fedr. viii. 54. [HasHanian.] 


* ASSARE’MOTH. This word is given in 


ASSOS 


Greek correspondent of Gazera in the text. [Ga- 
ZERA.] The Complutensian and Aldine editions 
of the Sept., with 6 MSS., read 'Agcapnucé in 
the passage referred to for Pa(npdy of the Noman 
edition. *Acapnund is also found in the Sept. in 
Jer. xxxviii. (Heb. xxxi.) 40 as the representative of 


the Heb. 277. A. 
ASSH'UR.  [Assyr1a.] 


ASSHU’‘RIM (273°: "Aocoupielu; Alex. 
Acoupim: Assurim). A tribe descended from De- 
dan, the grandson of Abraham (Gen. xxv. 3). 
They have not been identified with any degree of 
certainty. Knobel considers them the same with 
the Asshur of Ez. xxvii. 23, and connected with 
suuthern Arabia. W. A. W. 


ASSIDE’ANS (Aoidaior:; [in 1 Mace. vii. 
Alex. Aoideo:, Sin. Acewdaa:] Assidat, i. e. 


DN OT, the pious, “ puritans; oj evoeBeis, of 
Soot), the name assumed by a section of the or- 
thodox Jews (1 Mace. ii. 42 [so Comp. Ald. Alex. ], 
alii (Rom. Sin.] "lov8afwy, probably by correction ; 
1 Mace. vii. 13; 2 Mace. xiv. 6), as distinguished 
from “the impious” (oi &geBeis, 1 Mace. iii. 8, 
vi. 21, vii. 5, &c.), “the lawless’’ (oj Eyvouo, 1 
Mace. iii. 6, ix. 23, &c.), “the transgressors "’ (oj 
wapdvopo, 1 Mace. i. 11, &c.), that is, the Hel- 
lenizing faction. They appear to have existed as 
party before the Maccaba'ag rising, and were prob- 
ably bound by some peculiar vow to the external] 
observance of the Law (1 Mace. ii. 42, éxovoid- 
(erOat rH vduq). ‘They were among the first to 
join Mattathias (1 Macc. /. c.); and seem after- 
wards to have been merged in the general Lody of 
the faithful (2 Mace. xiv. 6, of Aeydépevo: tH 
lovdalay Acidaio, ay adnyerrat lovdas é Mar- 
kaBaios ...). When Bacchides came against 
Jerusalem they used their influence (1 Mace. vii. 
13, rpwrot of ‘Acid. joav ey viows ‘Iopata) to 
conclude a peace, because ‘a priest of the seed of 
Aaron” (Alcimus) was with him, and sixty of then: 
fell by his treachery [ALCIMus]. The name Chas- 
idim occurs frequently in the Psalms (e. g- Pa 
Ixxix. 2==1 Mace. vii. 17; cxxxii. 9, &e.): and it 
has heen adopted in recent times by a sect of Polish 
Jews, who take as the basis of their mystical sys- 
tem the doctrines of the Cabkalistie beck Zohar 
(Beer, Ersch und Gruber, s. v. Chassidicr). 
B. F. W. 

AS’SIR (“SEN [captive]: ’Acelp, ’Aothp: 
Aser, Asir). 1. Son of Korah (Ex. vi. 24; 1 Chr. 
vi. 22). 

2. Son of Ebiasaph, and a forefather of Samuel 
(1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). 

3. Son of Jeconiah (1 Chr. iii. 17), unless 
mis. JF) be translated “Jeconiah the captive” 
(Bertheau ad loc.). G. 


AS’SOS or AS’SUS (“Aacos), a town and sea- 
port of the Roman province of Asta, in the district 
anciently called Mysia. It was situated on the 
northern shore of the gulf of ADRAMYTTIUM, and 
was only about seven miles from the opposite coast 
of Lesl.os, near Methynina (Strab. xiii. p. 618). A 
good Noman road, connecting the towns of the 
central parts of the province with Alexandria Troag 
[Troas] passed through Assos, the distance be- 
tween the two latter places being about 20 miles 
(/tin, Anton.) ‘These geogiaphical points illus- 


the margin of the A. V. in 1 Mace. iv. 15 as the | trate St. Paul's rapid passage through the town as 


ASSUERUS 


aventioned in Acts xx. 13, 14. The ship in which 
ne was to accomplish his voyage from Troas to Cws- 
area [to Ptolemais, Acts xxi. 7] went round Cape 
Lectum, while he took the much shorter journey 
by land. Thus he was able to join the ship with- 
out difficulty, and in sufficient time for her to 
anchor off Mitylene at the close of the day on 
which Troas had been left. 

The chief characteristic of Assos was that it was 
singularly Greek. Fellows found there “ no trace of 
the Romans.” Leake says that “the whole gives 
perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city that 
anywhere exists.’ The remains are numerous and 
remarkably well preserved, partly because many of 
the buildings were of granite. The citadel, above 
the theatre, commands a glorious view, and must 
itself have been a noble object from the sea. The 
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Street of Tombs, leading to the Great Gate, is one 
of the most remarkable features of Assos. Illus- 
trations of the ancient city will be found in Texier, 
Clarac, Fellows, and Choiseul-Gouftier. It is now 
utterly desolate. Two monographs on the subject 
are mentioned by Winer: Quandt, De Asson. Re- 
giom. 1710; Amnell, De “Aga, Upsal. 1758. 

It is now a matter of curiosity to refer to the 
interpretation which used to be given to the words 
| aooov mapeAeyorto, in Acts xxvii. 13. In the 

Vulgate they were rendered “cum sustulissent de 
'Asson,”’ and they were supposed to point to a city 
of this name in Crete. Such a place is actually 
‘inserted by Padre Georgi, in the map which accom- 
panies his Paulus Naufragus (Venet. 1730, p. 
(181). The true sense of the passage was first 
‘given by Beza. J. 8: 8 








Assos. The Acropolis. 


ASSUE’RUS (Agétnpos [Alex. Acovunpos: | 
Comp. Ald.’Agaovnpos: Assuerus|), Tob. xiv. 15. 
[AHASUEKUS. | 


AS’SUR (IVP: *Aogovp: [Assur}). 1. Ezr. 
iv. 2; Ps. Ixxxiii. 8; 2 Esdr. ii. 8; Jud. ii. 14; v. 
i; wi. 1, 17; vii. 20, 24; xiii. 15; xiv. 3; xv. 6; 
xvi. 4. [Assiur; AssyRtA.] 

2. (AgotB; [Ald.] Alex. Agvoup: Aziu.) 1 Esdr. 
v.31. [Harnuur.] 


ASSYRTA, ASSH’UR (TPS: *agaoip: 
Jos. ’Agcupla: Assur), was a great und powerful 
country lying on the Tigris (Gen. ii. 14), the cap- 
ital of which was Nineveh (Gen. x. 11, &.). It 
derived its name apparently from Asshur, the son 
of Shem (Gen. x. 22 [1 Chr. i. 17]), who in later 
times was worshipped as their chief god by the 
Assyrians. [Asshur occurs also Gen. x. 11 (prob- 
ably); Num. xxiv. 22, 24; Ez. xxvii. 23, »xxii. 
22; Hos. xiv. 3, as the name of the country or 
people.]| The boundaries of Assyria differed greatly 


Tigris. Gradually its limits were extended, until 
it came to be regarded as comprising the whole 
region between the Armenian mountains (lat. 37° 
30°) upon the north, and upon the south the coun- 
try about Baghdad (lat. 33° 30°). Eastward its 
boundary was the high range of Zagros, or moun- 
tains of Kurdistun; westward, it was, according to 
the views of some, bounded by the Mesopotamian 
desert, while, according to others, it reached the 
Euphrates. Taking the greatest of these dimen. 
sions, Assyria may be said to have extended in a 
direction from N. E. to S. W. a distance of nearly 
500 miles, with a width varying from 350 to 100 
miles. Its area would thus a little exceed 100,000 
square miles, or about equal that of Italy. 

1. General character of the country. — The 
country within these limits is of a varied character. 
On the north and east the high mountain-chains 


of Armenia and Kurdistin are succeeded by low 


ranges of limestone hills of a somewhat arid aspect, 
which detach themselves from the principal ridges, 


at different periods. Vrobably in the earliest times | running parallel to them, and occasionally inclosing, 
it was confined to a small tract of low country be-| between their northern or northeastern flank and 
tween the Gebel Mukloub and the Lesser Zab, or the main mountain-line, rich plains and fertile val- 
Zub Asful, lying chiefly on the left bank of the |leys. To these ridges there succeeds at first an 
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andulating zone of country, well watered and fairly 
productive, which finally sinks down with some sud- 
denness upon the great Mesoputamian plain, the 
modern district of Al-Jezireh. This vast fiat, 
which exteuds in length for 250 miles from the lat- 
itude of Mardin (37° 20) to that of Zehrit (34° 
33), and which is, in places, of nearly equal width, 
is interrupted only by a single limestone range — 
a narrow ridve rising abruptly out of the plain; 
which, sphtting off from Zayros in lat. 33° 30, 
may be traced under the names of Sarazur, Ham- 
rin, and Stajar, from wan in Luristan nearly to 
Roakkih on the Euphrates. “From all parts of 
the plain the Sinjar is a beautiful object. Its lime 
stone rucks, wooded here and there with dwarf oak, 
are of a rich golden color; and the numberless 
ravines which furrow its sides form ribs of deep 
purple shadow” (Layard, Ninereh and Babylon, 
p. 265). Above and below this barrier, stretching 
southward and westward further than the eve can 
reach, and extending northward and eastward 70 
or 8() miles to the hill-country before mentioned, is 
an immense level tract, now for the most part a 
wilderness, scantly watered on the right bank of 
the ‘Tigris, but abundantly supplied on the left, 
which hears marks of having been in early times 
throughout well cultivated and thickly peopled. 
This plain is not ailuvial, and most parts of it are 
even considerably raised above the level of the riv- 
ers. It is covered in spring time with the richest 
vegetation, presenting to the eve a carpet of flowers, 
varying in hue from day to day; but as the sum- 
mer advances it is parched up, and gradually 
changes to an arid and yellow waste, except along 
the courses of the rivers. All over this vast flat, 
on both sides of the Tigris, rise‘ perass-covered 
heaps, marking the site of ancient habitations ” 
(Layard, p. 245). Mr. Layard counted from one 
spot nearly a hundred (Nineveh and tts Remeins, 
1. 315); from another, above 200 of these lofty 
mounds (Nin. and Bab. p. 245). Those which 
have been examined have been uniformly found to 
present appearances distinctly connecting them with 
the remains of Nineveh. (Nineven.] It may 
therefore be regarded as certain that they Lelong to 
the time of Assyrian greatness, and thus they will 
serve to nurk the extent of the real Assyrian do- 
minion. They are numerous on the left bank of 
the ‘Tigris from Brrian to the Diy deh, and on the 
right they thickly stud the entire country both 
north and south of the Siar range, extending 
eastward bevond the Adabour (Layard, chs. xii.- 
xiv.), northward to S/ardin, and southward to the 
vicinity of Baghdad. 

2. Provinces of Assyria, — Assyria in Scripture 
is commonly spoken of in its entirety, and unless 


the Huzzah (2°17) of Nahum (ii. 7) is an equiv- 
alent for the Adiabene of the geographers, no name 
of a district can be said to be mentioned. The 
classical geographers, on the contrary, divided As- 
syria into a number of regions — Strabo (xvi. § 1 
and § 4) into Aturta, Arbelitis, Artacene, Apollo- 
niatia, Chalonitis, Dolomene, Calachene, Adiabene, 
Mesopotamir, &eoy Ptolemy (vi. 1) into Arrapa- 
chitis, Adiabene, the Garamean country, Apoello- 
nintis, Arbelitis, the country of the Sambaty, 
Calteine, and Sitticene. These regions appear to 
be chiefly named trom cities, as Arbelitis from Ar- 
bela; Calacene (or Calachine) from Calah or Tlalah 
(Gen. x. 11; 2 K. xvii. 6); Apolloniatis trom Apol- 
lonia; Sittacene from Sittace, &c. Adiabene, how- 
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ever, the richest region of all, derived its appella- 
tion from the Zab (Jab) rivers on which it lay, 
as Ammianus Marcellinus informs us (xxiii. 20). 
Ptolemy (v. 18) made Mesopotamia (which he un- 
derstood liter lly as the whole country between the 
Luphrates a1 the Tigris) distinct from Assyria, 


CoN 
S° TT} from “VP. Strabo (xvi. § 1) extended 


Assyria to the Euphrates, and even across it into 
Arabia and Syria! 

3. Chicf cities. — The chief cities of Assyria in 
the time of its greatness appear to have been the 
following: — Nineveh, which is marked by the 
mounds opposite Mosul (Neboi- Yunus and Aeyun- 
vik); Calah or Halah, now Nimrud; Asshur, now 
Kileh Sherghat; Sargina or Dur-Sargina, now 
Khorsabad; Arbela, still Ardil; Opis, at the june- 
tion of the Diytleh with the Tigris; and Sittace, 
a little further down the latter river, if this place 
should not rather be reckoned to Babylonia. 

4. Nations bordering on Assyria. — Towards the 
north, Assyria bordered on the strong and moun- 
tainous region of Armenia, which may have been 
at times under Assyrian dominion, but was never 
reckoned an actual part of the country. (See 2 K. 
xix. 37.) Towards the east her neighlors were 
originally a multitude of independent triles, scat- 
tered along the Zayros chain, who have their fitting 
representatives in the modern Kurds and Lurs — 
the real sovereigns of that mountain-ranve. Be 
yond these tribes lay Media, which ultimately sub- 
jected the mountaineers, and was thereby brought 
into direct contact with Assyria in this quarter. 
On the south, Elam or Susiana was the horder- 
state east of the Tigris, while Babylonia occupied 
the same position between the rivers. West of the 
Euphrates was Arabia, and begher up Syria, and 
the country of the Hittites, which last reached from 
the neighborhood of Damascus to Anti- Taurus and 
Amanus. 


just as the sacred writers distinvuish 


5. History of Assyrin — original pecpling, —On 
the subject of the original peopling and carly con- 
dition of Assyria we have more intormation than is 
generally possessed with regard to the first Legin- 
nings of nations. Scripture informs us that As- 
syria was peopled from Babylon (Gen. x. 11), and 
both classical tradition and the monuments of the 
country agree in this representation. In Herodotus 
(i. 7), Ninus, the mythic founder of Nineveh, is 
the son (descendant) of Belus, the mythic founder 
of Babylon —a_ tradition in which the derivation 
of Assyria from Babylon, and the greater antiquity 
and superior position of the latter in early times 
are shadowed forth sufticiently. “That Ctesias (ap. 
Diod. Sie. ii. 7) inverts the relation, making Semir- 
amis (aceording to him, the wife and successor of 
Ninus) found Babylon, is only one out of ten thou- 
sand proofs of the untrustworthy character of his 
history. The researches recently carried on in the 
two countries clearly show, not merely by the state- 
ments which are said to have Leen deciphered on 
the historical monuments, but by the whole char- 
acter of the remains discovered, that Babylonian 
greatness and civilization was earlier than .\ssyrian, 
and that while the former was of native growth, 
the latter was derived from the neighloring eoun- 
try. The enneiform writing, for instance, which is 
rapidly punched with a very simple instrument 
upon moist clay, but is only with much labor and 
trouble inscribed by the chisel upon rock, must 
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nave been invented in a country where men “had: gods names of towns, names of rivers, — and in its 
brick for stone’’ (Gen. xi. 3), and have thence, estimate of time presenting the impossible average 
passed to one where the material was unsuited for | j of 34 or 35 years to a reign, and the very improb- 
it. It may be observed also, that while writing able phenomenon of reigns in half the instances 
occurs in a very rude form in the earlier Babvlo- amounting exactly to a decimal number. Untor- 
nian ruins (Loftus's ChtlLe1, p. 169), and grad-} tunately we have no authentic list to substitute fur 
ually improves in the later ones, it is in Assyria | the forgery of Ctesias  Berosus spoke of 45 kinus 
uniformly of an advanced type, having apparently jas reigning during his peried of 526 years, and 


been introduced there after it had attained to per- 
fection. 

6. Dite of the founliwn of the kingdom. — 
With respect to the exact date at which Assyria 
became a separate and independent country, there 
is an important difference between classical author- 
ities. Herodotus and Ctesias were widely at vari- 
ance on this point, the latter placing the commence- 
ment of the empire almost a thousand years before 
the former! Seripture does but little to determine | 
the controversy; that little, however, is in favor of 
the earlier author. Geozraphically — as a country | 
— Assyria was evidently known to Moses (Gen. ii. 
14, xxv. 18; Num. xxiv. 22, 24): but it does not 


appear in Jewish history as a kingdom till the reign | 
In Abraham's time: 


of Menahem (ab. 1. ¢. 770). 
(B. Cc. 19907) it is alnost certain that there can 
have been no Assyrian kingdom, or its monarch 
would have been found among those who invaded | 
Palestine with Chelorlwmer (Gen. xiv. 1). In} 
the time of the early Judes (8. c. 14007) As- 
syria, if it existel, can have been of no great | 
strenzth; for Chushan-Rishathaing the first of he, 
foreizners who oppressed Israel (Judy. iii. 8), i 
master of the whole country between the a 
(Aron N horaim = * Syria between the two riv- 
ers"'). These facts militate stronuly against the 
views of Ctesias, whose numbers produce for the 
founding of the empire the date of B. Cc. 2182 
(Ulinton, FE i. 253). The more modest ac- 
count of Herudotus is at once more probable in 
itself. more agreeable to Scripture, and more in 
arcurdance with the native writer Berosus. Herod- 
otus relites that the Assvrians were “lords of 
Asin" for 52) years, when their empire was par- 
tially broken up by a revolt of the subject-nations 
(1. 95). After a period of anarchy, the length of 
which he dves not estimate, the Median kingdom 
was formed, 179 years befure the death of Cyrus, 
or 8. C. 708. 
assizned to the foundition of the Assyrian empire 
a dite not very greatly anterior to B. Cc. 1228. 
Derosus, who made the empire last 525 years to 
the reizn of Paul (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i. 4), 
must lave agimel nearly with this view; at least 
he would certainly have placed the rise of the king- 
dom within the 13th century. This is, perhaps, 
the utmost that can be determined with any ap- 
proach to certainty. If, for convenience’ sake, a 
more exact date be desired, the conjecture of Dr. 
Brandis has some elaim to be adopted, which fixes 
the year n.c. 1273 as that from which the 525 
years of Berosus are to be reckoned (Rerun cfasyr- 
curum Temporn Emendlitt, p. 17). 

7. Early kings, from the foun lition of the king- 


He would thus, it appears, have | 


mentioned all their names (ISuseb. 1. 8. ¢.); but 
they have unluckily not been preserved to us. The 
work of Herodotus on Assyrian history (Herod. i. 
106 and 134) has likewise entirely perished; and 
neither Greek nor Oriental sources are available to 
supply the loss, which has hitherto proved irrepa- 
rable. Recently the researches in Mesopetamia have 
done something towards filling up this sad gap in 
our knowledye; but the reading of names is stil] 
so doubtful that it seems best, in the present con- 
dition of cuneiform inquiry, to treat the early pe- 
nied of Assyrian history in a very general way, only 
/mentioning kings by name when, through the sat- 
psiaetor) identification of a cuneiform royal desig- 
nation with some name known to us from sacred or 
profane sources, firm yvround has been reached, and 
serious error rendered almost impossible. 

The Mesopotunian researches have rendered it 
‘apparent that the original seat of government was 
not at Nineveh. The oldest Assyrian remains have 
been found at Aileh-Siherghat, on the nyht bank 
of the Tiyris, 60 miles south of the later capital, 
and this place the monuments show to have been 
the residence of the earhest kings, as well as of the 
Babylonian governors whe previously exercised au- 
thority over the country. The ancient name of 
the town appears to have been identical with that of 
the country, namely, Asshur. It was built of brick, 
and has yielded but a very small number of sculpt- 
ures. The kings proved to have reigned there are 
fourteen in number, divisible into three groups; and 
their reizns are thouvht to have covered a space of 
nearly 350 years, from B.C. 1273 to B.€. 930. The 
most remarkable monarch of the serics was called 
Tighath-Pileser. He appears to have been king 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and thus 
to have been contemporary with ° Sanmel. Le over- 
ran the whule country between Assyna Proper and 
the Euphrates; swept the valley of the [uphrates 
from south to north, from the borders of Babylon 
to Mount Taurus; crossed the Euphrates, and con- 
{tended in northern Syria with the [ittites: invaded 
Armenia and Cappadocia; and clatns to have sub- 
duel forty-tco countries “from the channel of the 
Lower Zab (215 Asfil) to the Upper Sea of the 
Setting Sun.’’ All this he accomplished in the first 
five years of his reign. At a later date he appears 
to have suffered deteat at the hands of the king of 
Babylon, who had invaded his territory and suc- 
i ceeded in carrying off to Babylon various idols from 
the Assyrian temples. 

The other monarchs of the Aileh-Sherghit se- 
ries, both before and after Tivlath-Pileser, are com- 
paratively insignificant. The later kings of the 
series are only known to us as the ancestors of the 
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dom to Pul. — The long list of Assyrian kinys, | two great monarchs, Sardanapalus the first, and his 
which has come down to us in two or three forms, |! s0n Shalmaneser or Shalmanubar, who were among 
only slightly varied (Clint. f/f. i. 257), and, the most warlike of the Assyrian princes.  S:urda- 
which is almost certainly derived from Ctesias, | napalus the first, who appears to have heen the 
must of necessity be discarded, together with his: warlike Sardanapalus of the Greeks (Suidas, a. 1. ; 
date for the kinzdom. It covers a space of above’ comp. Hellan. F’r. 158), transferred the seat of vow- 
1290 years, and bears marks besides of andacions | ernment from Atleh-Sherghat to Nemrud (probably 
fraud, bein composed of names snatched from all, the Scriptural Caliah), where he built the first of 
quarters, Arian, Semitic, and Greek, — na:nes of | those magnificent palaces which have recently becu 
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exhumed by our countrymen. 
the Assyrian sculptures now in the British Museum 
are derived from this edifice. A description of the 
building has been given by Mr. Layard (Vou and 
tés Renewing, vol. ii, ch. 11). By an inscription 
repeated more than a hundred titnes upon its sculpt- 
ures, we learn that Sardanapalus carried hia arms 
far and wide through Western Asia, warring on 
the one hand in Lower Babylonia and Chaldaa, on 
the other in Syria and upun the coast of the Med- 
iterrancan. His son, Shalmaneser or Shalmanubar, 
the monarch who set up the Black Obelisk, now in 
the British Museum, to commemorate his victories, 
was a still greater conqueror. Ile appears to have 
overrun Cappaducia, Armenia, Azerbyan, great por- 
tiuns of Media Magna, the Kurdish mountains, 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Pheenicia; 
everywhere making the kings of the countries trib- 
utary to him. If we may trust the reading of 
certain names, on which cuneiform scholars appear 
to be entirely agreed, he came in contact with vari- 
ous Scriptural personages, being opposed in his 
Syrian wars by Benhadad and Hazael, kings of Da- 
mascus, and taking tribute from Jchu, king of 
Israel. Llis son and grandson followed in his steps, 
but scarcely equalled his glory. The latter is 
thought to be identical with the Biblical Pul, Phul, 
or Phaloch [Put], who is the first of the Assyrian 
kings of whom we have mention in Scripture. 

8. The kings from Pal to Kstwhadden. — The 
succession of the Assyrian kings from Pul almost 
to the close of the empire is rendered tolerably cer- 
tain, not merely by the inscriptions, but also by the 
Jewish records. In the 2d book of Kines we fitid 
the names of Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, following one another 
in rapid succession (2 K. xv. 19 and 2), xvii. 3, 
xvill. 13, xix. $7): and in Isaiah we have the name 
of “Sargon, king of Assyria’? (xx. 1), who is a 
contemporary of the prophet, and who must evi- 
dently therefore belong to the same series. The 
inscriptions, by showing us that Sargon was the 
father of Sennacherib, fix his place in the Est, and 
give us for the monarchs of the last half of the 
8th and the first half of the 7th century B. c. the 
(probably) complete list of Tiylath-Pileser IT., Shal- 
maneser IT., Sargon, Sennacherib, and Hsarhaddon. 
It ix not intended in this place to enter into any 
detailed account of the actions of these kings, which 
will be more properly related in the articles specially 
devoted to them. [PuL, SUALMANESER, SAR- 
Gon, &c.] A few remarks, however, will be made 
on the general condition of the empire at this 
period. 

9. Establishment of the Lower Dynasty. —M 
seems to be certain that at, or near, the accession 
of Pul, a great change of some kind or other oc- 
curred in Assvria. Lerosus is said to have brought 
his grand dynasty of 45 kings in 526 vears to a 
close at the reign of Pul (Polyhist. ap. Luseb. 


1. 8. ¢.), and to have made him the first king of a: 


new series. Dy the synchronism of Menahem (2 
K. xv. 19), the date of ul may be determined to 
about noc. 770. It was only 23 vears later, as we 
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A great portion of ' trustworthy; but their coincidence 1s at least re- 


markable, and seems to show that about the middle 
of the eighth century B. c. there must have been a 
break in the line of Assyrian kings, — a revolution, 
fureiyn or domestic, — and a consequent weakening 
or dissolution of the bonds which united the con- 
quered nations with their conquerors. 

It was related by Bion and Polyhistor (Agathias, 
ii, 25), that the original dynasty of Assyrian kings 
ended with a certain Belochus or Beletis, who was 
succeeded by a usurper (called by them Beletaras 
or Balatorus), in whose family the crown continued 
until the destruction of Nineveh. The general 
character of the circumstances narrated, combined 
with a certain devree of resemblance in the names, 
— for Belochus is close upon Phaloch, and Beletaras 
may represent the second element in ‘Figlath-Pileser 
(who in the inscriptions is called “ Tiglath-Palat- 
sira '*), — induce a suspicion that probably the Pul 
or Phaloch of Scripture was really the last. king of 
the old monarchy, and that Tiglath-Pileser IT., his 
successor, was the founder of what has been called 
the * Lower Empire.” It may be suspected that 
Kerosus really gave this account, and that Poly- 
histor, who repeated it, has been misreported by 
Eusebius. The synchronism between the revolution 
in Assyria and the era of Babylonian independence 
is thus brought almost to exactness, for ‘Tiglath- 
Pileser is known to have been upon the throne 
about B. c. 740 (Clinton, #. Af. i. 278), and may 
well have ascended it in Bb. Cc. 747. 

10. Supposed loss of the empire at this period, -— 
Many writers of repute — among them Clinton and 
Niebuhr — have been inclined to accept the state- 
ment of Herodotus with respect. to the breaking up 
of the whole empire at this period. It is evident, 
however, both from Scripture and from the mon- 
uments, that the shock sustained through the do- 
mestic revolution has been greatly exagverated. 
Niebuhr himself observes (Vortzdge tiber alle Ge- 
schichte, i. 38) that after the revolution Assyria 
soon ‘recovered herself, and displayed the most 
extraordinary energy.’’ It is plain, from Scripture, 
that in the reigns of Tiglath-Dileser, Shalmaneser, 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and [Esarhaddon, Assvria was 
as great as at any former era. ‘These kings all 
warred successfully in Palestine and its neighbor- 
hood ; some attacked Euypt (Is. xx. 4): one appears 
as master of Media (2 K. xvii. 6): while another 
has authority over Babylon, Susiana, and Flymais 
(2 K. xvii. 24; Izr. iv. 9). So far from our ob- 
serving symptoms of weakness and curtailed domin- 
ion, it is clear that at no time were the Aasyrian 
arms pushed further, or their efforts more sustained 
and vigorous. The Assyrian annals for the period 
are in the most complete accordance with these 
representations. They exhibit to us the above- 
mentioned monarchs as extending their dominions 
further than any of their predecessors. ‘The em- 
pire is continually rising under them, and reaches 
its culminating poirt in the reign of Fsarhaddon. 
The statements of the inscriptions on these subjects 
are fully borne out by the indications of greatness 
to be traced in the architectural monuments. No 


find by the Canon of Ptolemy, that the Babyloni-; palace of the old monarchy equalled, either in size 


ans considered their independence to have com-|or splendor, that of Sennacherib at Nineveh. 


menced (8. Cc. 747). Heredotus probably intended 
to assign nearly to this same era the creat conimo- 


tion which (aecording to him) broke up the As-; 


syrian empire into a number of frayments, out of 
which were formed the Median and other kingdoms. 


No 
series of kings belonging to it left buildings at all 
to be compared with those which were erected by 
Sargon, his son, and his grandson. ‘The magniti- 
cent remains at Aoyunjtk and Ahorsabid belong 
entirely to these later kinge while those :t Nimrud 


These traditiona may none of them Le altogether! are about equally divided between them and theis 
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predecessors. It is further noticeable that the writ- 
ers who may be presumed to have drawn from 
Berosus, aa Polyhistor and Abydenus, particularly 
expatiated upon the glories of these later kings. 
Polvhistor said (ap. Euseb. i. 3) that Sennacherib 
eonquered Babylon, defeated a Greek army in Cili- 
eiz. and built there Tarsus, the capital. Absdenus 
related the same facts, except that he substituted 
for the Greek army of Polvhistor a Greek fleet; and 
added, that Esarhaddon (his Axerdis) conquered 
lower Syria and Egypt ((d.i.9). Similarly Me- 
nander, the Tvrian historian, assigned to Shalma- 
neser an expedition to Cyprus (ap. Joseph. Ant, 
Jul. ix. 14), and Herodotus himself admitted that 
Sennacherib invaded Egypt (ii. 141). On every 
ground it seems necessary to conclude that the 
second Assyrian kinzdom was really preater and 
more clorious than the first; that under it the lim- 
its of the empire reached their fullest extent, and 
the internal prosperity was at the hichest. 

The statement of Hervdotus is not, however, 
without a basis of truth. It is certain that Baby- 
lon. about the time of Tiglath-Pileser’s accession, 
venture upon a revolt, which she seems afterwards 
to have reckoned the coumenceinent of her inde- 
pendence [Basyton]. The knowledge of this fact 
mav have led Herodotus into his error, for he would 
naturally suppose that when Babylon became free 
there was a general dissolution of the empire. It 
has been shown that this is far from the truth; 
and it may further be observed that, even as re- 
gards Babvion, the Assyrian loss was not perma- 
nent. Sarvon, Sennacherib, and Esaarhaddon all 
exercised full authority over that country, which 
appears to have been still an Assyrian fief at the 
close of the kingdom. 

11. Successors of Esarhdidon. — By the end of 
the reign of [sarhaddon the triumph of the Assvr- 
ian arms had been sv complete that scarcely an 
enemy was left who could cause her serious anxiety. 
The kingdoms of Hamath, of Damascus, and of 
Samaria had been successively absorbed: Phaenicia 
had been conquered; Judea had been made a feud- 
atory; Philistia and Idumwa had been subjected, 
Exvpt chastised, Babylon recovered, cities planted 
in Media. Unless in Armenia and Susiana there 
was no foe left to chastise, and the consequence 
appears to have Leen that a time of profound peace 
succeeded to the long and bloody wars of Sarzon 
and his immediate successors. In Scripture it is 
remarkable that we hear nothing of Assyria after 
the reign of Esarhaddon, and profane history is 
equally silent until the attacks begin which brought 
about her downfall. The monuments show that 
the son of Esarhaddon, who was called Sardanapa- 
lus by Abydenus (ap. Euseb. i. 9), made scarcely 
any military expeditions, but occupied almost his 
whole time in the enjoyment of the pleisures of 
the chase. Instead of adorning his residence — as 
his predecessors had been accustomed to do — with 
a recor? and representation of his conquests, Sarda- 
napalus If. covered the walls of his palace at Nin- 
eveh with sculptures exhibiting his skill and prow- 
ess as a hunter. No doubt the military spirit rap- 
idlv decaved under such a ruler, and the advent 
of fresh enemies, synchronizing with this decline, 
produced the ruin of a power which had for six 
centuries been dominant in Western Asia. 

12. Fall of Assyria. — The fall of Assyria, long 
previously prophesied by Isaiah (x. 5-19), was ef- 
fected (humanly speaking) by the growing strencth 
und boldness of the Medes. 
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rodotus, the first Median attack on Nineveh took 
paren about the year n. c. 633. By what circum- 
stances this people, who had so lug been engaged 
in contests with the Assyrians, and had hitherto 
shown themselves so utterly unable to resist them, 
became suddenly strong enough to assume an ag- 
vressive attitude, and to force the Ninevites to sub- 
mit to a siege, can only be conjectured. Whether 
mere natural increase, or whether fresh immivra- 
tions from the east, had raised the Median nation 
at this time so far above its former condition, it is 
impossible to determine. We can only say that, 
soon after the middle of the seventh century they 
began to press upon the Assyrians, and that, grud- 
ually increasing in strenzth, they proceeded, about 
the year 8. ¢. 633, to attempt the conquest of the 
country. For some time their efforts were unsuc- 
cessful; but after a while, having won over the 
Babylonians to their side, they became superior to 
the Assyrians in the field, and about B. c. 625, or 
a little earlier, laid tinal siege to the capital [Mr- 
DIA]. Saracus, the last kiny, — probably the grand- 
son of Esarhaddon, — made a stout and prolonged 
defense, but at length, finding resistance vain, he 
collected his wives and his treasures in his palace, 
and with his own hand setting fire to the building, 
perished in the flames. This account is given in 
brief by Abydenus, who probally follows Berosus ; 
and ita outline so far agrees with Ctesias (ap. Diod. 
ii. 27) as to give an important value to that writer's 
details of the siege. [NINEVEH] In the general 
fact that Assyria was overcome, and Nineveh cap- 
tured and destroyed, by a combined attack of Medes 
and Babylonians, Josephus (dat. Jud. x. 5) and 
the book of Tobit (xiv. 15) are ayreed.  Polyhistor 
also implies it (ap. Euseb. i. 5); and these authori- 
ties must be revarded as outweizhing the silence 
of Herodotus, who mentions only the Medes in con- 
nection with the capture (i. 106), and says nothing 
of the Babylonians. 

13. Fulpillnent of prophecy. — The prophecies 
of Nahum and Zephaniah (ii. 13-15) against Assyria 
were probably delivered shortly beture the catas- 
trophe. The date of Nahum is very doubtful 
[NanuM], but it is not unlikely that he wrote 
about B. Cc. 645, towards the close of the reign 
of Manasseh. Zephaniah is even later, since he 
prophesied under Josiah, who reigned from n. ¢. 639 
to 608. If np. c. 625 be the date of the destruction 
of Nineveh, we may place Zephaniah's prophecy 
about B.C. 630. Ezekiel, writing about Bb. ¢. 584, 
hears witness historically to the complete destruc- 
tion which had come upon the Assyrians, using the 
example as a warning to Pharaoh-Hophra and the 
Kevptians (eh. xxxi.). 

It was declared by Nahum emphatically, at the 
close of his prophecy, that there should be “no 
healing of Assyria’s bruise” (iii. 19). In accord- 
ance with this announcement we find that Assyria 
never rose again to any importance, nor even suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a distinet nationality. Once 
only was revolt attempted, and then in conjunction 
with Armenia and Media, the latter heading the 
rebellion. This attempt took place about a century 
after the Median conquest, during the troubles 
which followed upon the accession of Darius ITys- 
taspis. It failed signally, and appears never to have 
been repeated, the Assyrians remaining thence- 
forth submissive subjects of the Persian empire. 
They were reckoned in the same satrapy with Baty- 
lon (Herod. iii. 92; comp. i. 192). and paid an 


If we may trust Ile-; annual tribute of a thousand talents of sil‘er. In 
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the Persian armies, which were drawn in gteat part 
froin the subject- nations, they appear never to have 
been held of much accdunt, though they fought, in 
cotumon with the other levies, at Thermopylae, at 
Cunuxa, at Issua, and at Arbela. 

14. General character of the empire. — In con- 
sidering the general character of the Assyrian em- 
pire, it is, in the first place, to be noticed, that like 
all the early monarchies which attained to any 
preat extent, it was composed of a number of sepa- 
rate kingdoms. In the East, conquest has scarcely 
ever been followed by amalgamation, and in the 
primitive empires there was not even any attempt 
at that governmental centralization which we find 
at a later period in the satrapial system of Persia. 
As Solomon “ reigned over all the kinedoms from 
the river (uphrates) unto the land of the Philis- 
tines and the border of Igypt,” so the Assyrian 
monarchs bore sway over a number of ;etty kings 
—the native rulers of the several ccuntries — 
through the entire extent of their dominicns. These 
native princes —the sole governors of their own 
kingdonis — were feudatories of the Great Monarch, 
of whom they held their crown by the double tenure 
of homaye and tribute. Menahem (2 K. xv. 19), 
Hoshea (tbe. xvii. 4), Ahaz (tbrd. xvi. 8), Heze- 
kiah (tbed. xviii. 14), and Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
11-13), were certainly in this position, as were many 
native kings of Babylon, both prior and subsequent 
to Nahonassar; and this system (if we may trust 
the inscriptions) was universal throughcut the em- 
pire. It naturally involved the frequent 1ecurrence 
of troubles. Vrinces circumstanced as were the 
Assyrian feudatories would be always locking for 
an occasion when they might revolt and recstablish 
their independence. The offer of a foreign alliance 
would be a bait which they could scarcely resist, 
and hence the continual warnings given to the 
Jews to beware of trusting in Mgypt. Apart from 
this, on the occurrence of any impcrial misfortune 
or difficulty, such for instance as a disastrous ex- 
pedition, a formidable attack, or a sudden death, 
natural or violent, of the reigning monarch, there 
would be a strony temptation to throw off tle yoke, 
which would lead, almost of necessity, to a rebellion. 
The history of the kings of Isracl and Judah suf- 
ficiently illustrates the tendency in question, which 
required to be met by checks and remedies of the 
severest character. The depcsition of the rebel 
prince, the wasting of his country, the plunder of 
his capital, a considerable increase in the amount 
of the tribute thenceforth required, were the usual 
consequences of an unsuccessful revolt; to which 
were added, upon occasion, still more stringent 
measures, as the wholesale execution of those chiefly 
concerned in the attempt, or the transplantation 
of the rebel nation to a distant locality. The cap- 
tivity of Isracl is only an instance of a practice long 
previously known to the Assyrians, and by them 
handed on to the Babylonian and Persian govern- 
ments. 

It is not quite certain how far Assyria required 
a religious conformity from the subject people. Her 
religion was a gross and complex polytheism, com- 
prising the worship of thirteen principal and numer- 
ous minor divinities, at the head of the whole of 
whem stood the chief god, Asshur, who seems to 
he the deified patriarch of the nation (Gen. x. 22). 
The inscriptions appear to state that in all coun- 
tries over which the Assvrians established their 
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connection with this Assyrian requirement that 
Ahaz, on his return from Damascus, where he had 
made his submission to Tiglath-Pileser, incurred 
the guilt of idolatry (2 K. xvi. 10-16). The history 
of Hezekiah would seem, however, to show that the 
rule, if resisted, was not rigidly enforced; for it 
cannot be supposed that he would have consented 
to reestablish the idolatry which he had removed, 
yet he certainly came to terms with Sennachierib, 
and resumed his position of tributary (2 K. xviii. 
14). In any case it must be understood that the 
worship which the conquerors introduced was not 
intended to supersede the religion of the conquered 
race, but was only required to be superadded as a 
mark and badge of subjection. 

15. Hts extent. — With regard to the extent of 
the empire very exagcerated views have been en- 
tertained by many writers. Ctcsias took Semira- 
mis to India, aud made the empire of Assyria at 
least. co-extensive with that of Versia in his own 
day. ‘This false notion has long teen exploded, but 
even Niebuhr appears to have believed in the ex- 
tension of Assyrian influence over Asia Minor, in 
the expedition of Memnon— whom he considered 
an Assyrian — to Troy, and in the derivation of the 
Lydian Hleracleids from the first dynasty of Nine- 
vite monarchs (Alt, Geschicht. i. 28-9). The in- 
formation derived from the native monuments ter.ds 
to contract the empire within more reasonable 
hounds, and to give it only the expansion which is 
indicated for it in Scripture. On the west, the 
Mediterranean and the river Halys appear to have 
been the boundaries; on the north, a fluctuating 
line, never reaching the Euxine nor extending be- 
yond the northern frontier of Armenia; on the east, 
the Caspian Sea and the Great Salt Desert; on the 
south, the Persian Gulf and the Desert of Arabia. 
The countries included within these limits are the 
following : — Susiana, Chaldwa, Babylonia, Media, 
Matiene, Armenia, Assyria Proper, Mesopotamia, 
parts of Cappadocia and Cilicia, Syria, Phonicia, 
Palestine, and Idumaa. (Cyprus was also for a 
while a dependency of the Assyrian kings, and they 
may perhaps have held at one time certain pertions 
of Lower Egypt. Lydia, however, Phrygia, Lyvycia, 
Pamphylia, Pontus, Iberia, on the west and north, 
Ractria, Sacia, Parthia, India, — even Carmania and 
Persia Proper, — upon the east, were altogether Le- 
yond the limit of the Assyrian sway, ard appear 
at no time even to have been overrun by the Assvr- 
ian armies. 

16. Civilization of the Assyrians. — The civiliza- 
tion of the Assyrians, as has Leen already observed, 
was derived originally from the Babylonians. ‘They 
were a Semitic race, originally resident in Baby- 
lonia (which at that time was Cushite), and thus 
acquainted with the Babylonian inventions and dis- 
eoveries, Who ascended the valley of the Tigris and 
established in the tract inin:ediately telow the Ar- 
menian mountains a separate and distinct nation- 
ality. Their modes of writing and building, the 
form and size of their bricks, their architectural 
ornamentation, their religion and worship, in a 
great measure, were drawn from Babylon, which 
they always regarded as a sacred land — the orig- 
inal seat of their nation, and the true home of all 
their gods, with the one exception of Asshur. Still, 
as their civilization developed, it became in many 
respects peculiar. Their art is of home growth. 
The alabaster quarries in their neighborhood sup- 


supremacy, they set up “the laws of Asshur,” and | plied them with a material unknown to their 
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tar better than upon enamelled bricks, the scenes 
which interested them. Their artists, faithful and 
laborious, ac.juired a considerable power of render- 
ing the human and animal forms, and made vivid 
and striking representations of the principal occu- 
pations of human lite. If they do not greatly affect 
the ideal, and do not, in this branch, attain to any 
very ex:ted rank, vet even here their emblematic 
firures of the gods have a dignity and grandeur 
which is worthy of remark, and which implies the 
possession of some elevated feelings. But their 
chief ¢lory is in the representation of the actual. 
Their pictures of war, and of the chase, and even 
sometimes of the more peaceful incidents of human 
life, have a fidelity, a spirit, a boldness, and an 
appearance of life, which place them high among 
realistic schools. ‘Their art, it should be also noted, 
is progressive. Unlike that of the Meyptians, which 
continues comparatively stationary frum the earliest 
to the latest times, it plainly advances, becoming 
continually more natural and less uncouth, more 
life-like and less stith more varied and less conven- 
tional. ‘The latest sculptures, which are those in 
the huntiny-palace of the son of Esarhaddon, are 
decidedly the best. Here the animal-forms a 
proach perfection; and in the striking attitudes, the 
new groupings, and the more careful and exact 
drawing of the whole, we see the beginnings of a 
taste and a power which might have expanded un- 
der favorable circumstances into the finished excel- 
lence of the Greeks. 

The advanced condition of the Assyrians in vari- 
vus other respects is abundantly evidenced alike by 
the representations on the sculptures and by the 
remains discovered among their buildings. They 
are found to have understood and applied the arch ; 
to have made tunnels, aqueducts, and drains; to 
have use:l the lever and the roller; to have engraved 
gems; to have understood the arts of inlayiny, 
enamelling, and overlaying with metals; to have 
manufactured glass, and been acquainted with the 
lens; to hive possessed vases, jars, bronze and ivory 
ornaments, dishes, bells, ear-rings, niostly of good 
workmansnip and elezant fomns—in a word, to 
have attained to a very high pitch of material com- 
fort and prosperity. They were still, however, in 
the most important points barbarians. Their gov- 
ernment was rude and inartificial; their relizion 
coarse and sensual; their conduct of war cruel: 
even their art materialistic, and so debasing: they 
had served their purpose when they had prepared 
the ast for centralized government, and been God's 
scounre ty punish the people of Israel (Is. x. 5-6); 
they were, therefore, swept away to allow the rise 
of that Arian race which, with less appreciation of 
art, was to introduce into Western Asia a more 
spiritual form of religion, a better treatment of 
captives, and a superior cuvernmental organization. 

(See for the geozraphy Capt. Jones's paper in the 
xivth volume of the Asé tlic Society's Journal (part 
2); Col. Chesney's Huphrates: Hapedition; Mr. 
Layarl’s Works; Rich's Aurdistan, &. For the 
historical views, Rawlinson'’s //erodotus, vol. i.; 
Brandis’s Rerum Assyrtarum Tempora Emendata ; 
Sir HI. Rawlinson'’s Contributions to the Asiat, Suc. 
Journ. and the Atheneum; Bosanquet’s Sacred 
and Profiune Chronology; M. Oppert's Rapport 

gon Facellence M. le Ministre de 0 /nstruction ; 
Dr. Hincks’s Contrthutions to the Dublin University 
Mag.; Myr. Vance Smith's Exposition of the Proph- 
ecies reliting to Nineceh and Assyria; and comp. 
B. G. Niebulir's Vortrage uber alter Geschichte, 
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vul. i.; Clinton’s Fasti Hell., vol. i.; and M. Nie 
buhr’s Geschichte Assur’s wud Bahel’s.) G. R, 

* The work of Mr. Rawlinson, the writer of the 
preceding article, is now the classical work on this 
subject: The Five Great Monerchics of the An- 
cient Eastern World; or, the History, Geography, 
and Antiquities of Chuldea, Assyria, Bibylun, Me- 
dia, and Persin (vols. i. to iii, London, 1562-45). 
For some of the important Biblical connections, Dr. 
Pusey's Jntroduction to Jonih (pp. 247-04) may 
be read with advantage. ‘There is a good account 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, aud of the progress 
made in reading them, as well as other information, 
by Spiegel, in Herzoy’s Real-Lrcyk., art. Ninire 
und Assyrien, vol. x. pp. 361-81, and supplementary 
article, vol. xx. pp. 219-235. See also the elaborate 
article on Assyria by Brandis, in the 2d cd. (1866) 
of the first vol. of Pauly's Real Eneyclopadie, where 
will be found a very full account of the literature 
of the subject. 1} 


ASSYRIANS ("VR 'Acatpion, Acootp. 
viol "Agcovp: Assur, Assyrti, file Assyrtorum). 
The inhabitants of Assyria. The name in Ilebrew 
is simply dss, the same as that of the country, 
and there appears to be no reason in most cases for 
translating it as a gentilic (Is. x. 5, 24, xiv. 29, 
xxxi. 8; Lam. v. 6; oz. xvi. 28; Jud. xii. 13, &c.). 

W. A.W. 


ASTAROTH (AAW: Acrapsa: Aste 
roth), Deut. i. 4. [Asitrarorit.) 

ASTARTE.  [Asttroretit.] 

AS’ TATH (‘Aordé: Lzead), 1 Esdr. viii. 38. 
[AZGAD.] 

* ASTROLOGER. 
STAK. | 

ASTRONOCIY. ([Maci; Star oF Tur 
Wisk MEN.] 

ASTY’AGES (‘Agrudyns; Herod. ’Agrut- 
yas, (tes. "Aowd3as), the last king of the Medes, 
B.C. 515-3), or B.C. 52-3358, who was con- 
quered by Cyrus (Bel and Dragon, 1). The name 
is identified by Rawlinson and Niebuhr (Gesch 
Assis, p. 32) with Deioces = Ashdahik ( Aru.) 
Ajis Dahsika (Pers.), the biting snike,”’ the em 
blem of the Median power. (Darius THE MEDE 
Cys. | B. F. W. 


ASUP’PIM, and HOUSE OF (‘22877 


and DXSONTT VD: olxos’Eveplu, 6 Evepip; 
(Vat. Eceperv, -penus Alex. Acabew, Eveperm:] 
in qua parte domus erat seniorum concilain, wi 
erat concilium), 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 17, literally 
‘house of the gatherings.” Some understand it 
as a proper name of chainbers on the south side of 
the Temple. Gesenius and Bertheau explain it of 
certain store-rooms, and Fiirst, following the Vul- 
vate, of the council-chambers in the outer court of 
the Temple in which the elders held their deliber- 
ations. ‘Ihe same word in A. V. of Neh. xii. 25, 
is rendered “ thresholds,’ and is translated‘ lin- 
tels’’ in the Targum of R. Joseph. W. A. W. 


ASYN’CRITUS (Aatyxpiros [incompara- 
ble, unlike}: Asyncritus), a Christian at Rome, 
saluted by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 14). 


A’/TAD, THE THRESHING-FLOOR OF (773 
TRENT = the floor (or trodden 31.) of the thorn, 


Sam. Vers. PT TOY “STS: Sad. 3 peli 


[DIVINATION; Macs; 
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Baws 'Ardd: area Atad), a spot + ieyond Jordan," | 


ATAROTH 
There was a temple of Atargatis (Atapyareior, 


at which Joseph and his brethren, on their way j Alex. Arepy. — 2 Mace. xii. 26) at Karnion (Kar- 


from Kevpt to Hebron, made their seven days’ 
“creat and very sore mourning"? over the body of 
Jacob; in consequence of which we are told it ac- 
quired from the Canaanites the new name of Alel- 
Mitzraim (Gen. 1. 10, 11). According to Jerome 
(Qnom. 8. v. Areaatad) it was in his day called 
Bethyvla or Bethacla (Beth-Hogla), a name which 
he connects with the gyratory dances or races of 
the funeral ceremony: “locus gyri; eo quod ibi 
more plangentium circumierint."”| Beth-Hoglah 
is known to have lain between the Jordan and Jer- 
icho, therefore on the west side of Jordan [Bretu- 
HoGLau);@ and with this agrees the fact of the 
mention of the Canaanites, “the inhabitants of 
the land,’’ who were contined to the west side of 
the river (sce amongst others verse 13 of this chap- 
ter), and one of whose special haunts was the sunken 
district “by the ‘side’ of Jordan”? (Num. xiii. 29). 


[CANAAN.] The word “2%, “beyond,” althouch 
usually signifying the east of Jordan, is yet used 
for either east or west according to the position of 
the speaker. [Ener.] That Jerome should have 
defined the situation as “ trans Jordanem,”’ at the 
same time that he explains it as between the river 
and Jericho, may be accounted for either by the 
words being a mere quotation from the text, or 
by some subsequent corruption of copyists. The 
passave (ves not survive in [usebius. G. 


AT’ARAH (FIIOY [@ crown]: 'Ardpa: 
[ Alex. Erepa:] Atara), a wife of Jerahmeel, and 
mother of Onam (1 Chr. ii. 26). 


ATAR’GATIS (Arapydris, Strab. xvi. 
Dp. 785, "Arapyariou 8€ riv "A@dpay .. ++ + oi 
‘EAAnves éxaAouv), or according to another form 
of the word Dercrto (Aepxerd, Strab. lL c.: 
Lue. de Syria dea, p. 884 ed. Bened.; Plin. LN. 
v. LJ, prodigiosa Alargatis Grecis Derecto; Ov. 
Met. iv. 45, Derectis), a Syrian goddess, represented 
cenerally with the body of a woman and the tail 
of a fish (Luc. £ c.3 Ovid. 4 ¢. comp. DAGoy). 
Iler most famous temples were at Hicrapolis (Ma- 
bug) and Asealon. Herodotus identified her with 
Aphrodite Urania (i. 105, compared with Diod. 
Sic. ii. 4). Lucian compared her with Here, 
though he allowed that she combined traits of 
other deities (Aphrodite, Rhea, Selene, &c.; see 
AsurorerH). Plutarch (Crass. 17) says that 
sume regarded her as “ Aphrodite, others as Here, 
others as the cause and natural power which pro- 
vides the principles and sceds for all things from 
moisture’? (riyv apxas Kal oxéppata wacw é€ 
iypay mapacxovcay aitlay kal piow). This last 
view is probably an accurate description of the at- 
tributes of the goddess, and explains her fish-like 
form and popular identification with Aphrodite. 
Lucian also mentions a ceremony in’ Ler worship 
at Hicrapolis which appears to be connected with 
the same Lelief, and with the origin of her name. 
Twice a year water was brought from distant places 
and poured into a chasm in the temple: because, 
he adds, according to tradition, the waters of the 
Deluge were drained away through that opening 
(de Syrta dea, p. 883). Compare Burin. ad Ovid. 
Met. iv. 45, where most of the references are given 
at length; Movers, Phoniz. i. 584 ff. 


« ® See note on ABEL-Mizram™. All that the Script- 
ere account states is that Atad was “beyond the 


naim, 1 Macc. v. 43; i. e. Ashtaroth-Karnaimy 
which was destroyed by Judas Maccalwus (1 Mace. 
v. 44). 

The name is rightly derived by Michaclis (Lex. 
Syr. pp. 975 f.) from Syr. Targeto, an opening 
(tarag, he opened). Comp. Movers, Phoniz. i. 
o¥4 f. Others have deduced it, with little prob- 


ability, from “T2 “IS, greatness of fortune (2), 
or AT ONIN, great fish. Gesenius (Thes. 8. v. 


77) suggests Syr. dargeto = dugto, a fish. It 
has been supposed that Atargatis was the tutelary 
voddess of the tirst Assyrian dynasty (Derketace, 
fr. Derketo: Niebuhr, Geach. Assur's, pp. 131, 138), 
and that the name appears in 7%,l:th- or Tilgath- 
Dileser (id. p. 37). 

An interesting coin representing Atargatis is 
engraved and described in the Piilosophical Trens- 
actions, vol. lxi. pp. 346 ff. 


AT’AROTH (75729, and once MAP = 
crowns: 4 Arapwéé: Alaroth), the name of several 
places in Palestine both on the LE. and W. of Jor- 
dan. 


1. [Alex. Arapwy in Num. xxxii. 3.] One of 
the towns in the “land of Jazer and land of Gil- 
ead"? (Num. xxxii. 3), taken and “ built’ by the 
trike of Gad (xxxii. 34). From its mention with 
places which have heen identified on the N. E. of 
the Dead Sea near the mountain of Jebel Atiauris 


( wpyte ; a connection has Leen assumed be- 


tween Ataroth and that mountain. But Jebel Afta- 
rts lies considerably to the S. of Heshbon (//eshin), 
which was in the tribe of Reuben, and which is 
named apparently as the southernmost. limit of Gad 
(Josh. xiii, 26), so that some other identification is 
necessary. Atroth-Shophan was probably in the 
neizhlorhood of Ataroth; the Shophan serving as 
a distinction; but for this see ATROTH. 


2. [LXX. corrupt in Josh. xvi. 2.] A place on 
the (South ?) boundary of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. xvi. 2,7), The whole specification of this 
boundary is exceedingly obscure, and it is not 
possible to say whether Ataroth is or is not the 
same place as, 


3. [In Josh. XVi., "Arapi.9 (Vat. Agrapw@) 
kal'Epdx (Vat. M. Epox, Comp. Ald. Alex. ’ASdp), 
in Josh. XViil., MaarapaB "Ope, Vat. Maatapw6- 
opex, Alex. Arapw@ Addap, Ald. ’Arapad 'E3- 
5dp: Alaroth Addur.}] = ATAROTH-ADAR, or 


¢ 

-ADDAR (TN" >), on the west border of Renja- 
min, “near the ‘mountain’ that is on the south 
side of the nether Beth-horon (Josh. xviii. 13). 
In xvi. 5 it is accurately rendered Ataroth-addar. 

In the Onomasticon mention is made of an 
Atharoth in Ephraim, in the mountains, 4 miles 
N. of Sebaste: as well as of two places of the name 
‘not far from’ Jerusalem. The former cannot be 
that seen by Robinson (ii. 265), now Atdra.  Rob- 
inson discovered another al:out 6 miles S. of Bethel 
(1. 575). This is too far to the I. of Reth-horon 
to be Ataroth-addar, and too far S. to be that on 
the boundary of Ephraim (2). 








Jordan,” the point of reckoning being left indetermé 
nate. h. 


ATER 


4. “ ATAROTH,? THE HOUSE OF JOAB” (i. a 


Ataroth-beth-Joab), a place (?) occurring in the 
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over Judah. At lencth Jehoiada thoucht it time 
to produce the lawful king to the people, trusting 


list of the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 54;) to their zeal for the worship of God, and loyalty to 
Arap20 olxov ‘Iwd8 { Alex. Iw8aB}: Corone do-| the house of David, which had been so strenuously 


weus Jour)? a. 


called ont by Asa and Jehoshaphat. After com- 


ATER (7228, bound (perh. dunh]: ‘Arhp: municating his design to five “captains of hun- 


Alex. Arrnyp in Esr.: Alter). 1. The children of 
Ater were among the porters or gate-keepers of the | 
‘Temple who returned with Zerubbabel Chezr. ii. 425: 
Neh. vii. 45). They are called in 1 Esdr. v. 28, 
“the sons of JATAL.” 

2. The children of Ater of Hezekiah, to the 
number of ninety-eight, returned with Zerubbabel ; 
(Ear. ii, 16; Neh. vii 21), and were among the 
heads of the people who signed the covenant with 
Neheiniah (Neh. x. 17). The uname appears in 1 
Esdr. v. 15, ag ATEREZIAS. W. A. W. 

ATEREZUVAS (‘Arhp ‘E¢exlou: [Vat. A¢n- 
pecexcov ; Weehel "Arnpeiou *] ddderectts). Al 
curruption of « Ater of Hezekiah’? (1 Esdr. v. 15; 
comp. Ezr. ii. 16). W. aA. We. | 


A’THACH (IP [lxlying-plice}: NouBe3 
[ Vat. Noo;| Alex. Aday; (Comp. A@dy:] Athach), 
One of the places in the tribe of Judah, which Da- 
vid and his men frequented during the time of 
his residence at Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 30). As the, 
name does not occur elsewhere, it has been sug- 
gested that it is an error of the transcriber for 
Ether, a town in the low country of Judah (Josh. 
xy. 42). W. A.W. 


ATHA'IAH (3 syl.J (TY: ‘Agata: [Vat. | 
A@ea: FA. A@ee:] Alex. A@aiat: Athtins). A 
descendant. of Pharez, the son of Judah, who dwelt 
at Jerusalem after the return from Babylon (Neh. 
xi. 4), called Utitarin 1 Chr. ix. 4. W. A. W. 


ATHALIVAH (752 [whom Jehorah af- 
flicts}: Po@oAla: Athalit). 1. Daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, married Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, and introduced into the S. king- 
dom the worship of Baal, which had already defiled | 
and overspread the N. After the great revolution 
hy which Jehu seated himself on the throne of 
Sumaria, she killed all the members of the royal | 
family of Judah who had escaped his sword (2 K. | 
x. 14), availing herself probably of her position as 
King’s Muther [Asa] to perpetrate the crime. 
Most likely she exercised the regal functions during | 
Ahaziali's absence at Jezreel (2 K. ix.), and resolved | 
tu retain her power, especially after seeing the dan- | 
ger to which she was exposed by the overthrow of 
the house of Omri and of Baal-worship in Sama- | 
ria. It was not unusual in those days for women | 
in the Kast to attain a prominent position, their , 
present dezrvlation being the result of Mohammed- 
anism. Miriam, Deborah, Abigail, are instances 
from the Bible, and Dido was not far removed trom 
Athaliah, either in birthplace or date, if Carthaze | 




















dreds,’ whose names are given in 2 Chr. xxiii. L 
and securing the cooperation of the Levites and 
chief men in the country-towns in case of neces- 
sity, he brought the young Joash into the temple 
to receive the allegiance of the soldiers of the wuard. 
It was customary on the Sabbath tor a third part 
of them to do duty at the palace, while two thirds 
restrained the crowd of visitors and worshippers 


‘who thronged the temple on that day, by occupying 


the gate of Sur (1D, 2 K. xi. 6, called of the 


foundation, TWWD*, 2 Chr. xxiii. 5, which Gerlach, 
tr loco, considers the right reading in Kings also), 
and the gate “behind the guard (porte que eat 


post hahitaculum seutariorum, Vulv.), which seem 


to have been the N. and S. entrances into the tem- 
ple, according to Ewald's description of it (Ge 
schichte, iii, 306-7). On the day fixed for the 
outbreak there was to be no change in the arranye- 
ment at the palace, lest Athaliah, who did not wor- 
ship in the temple, should form any suspicions from 
missing her usual guard, but the latter two thirds 
were to protect the king’s person by forming a long 
and closely-serried line across the temple, and kill- 
ing any one who should approach within certain 
limits. They were also furnished with David's 
spears and shields, that the work of restoring his 
descendant miyzht be associated with his own sacred 
weapons. When the guard had taken up their 
position, the young prince was anointed, crowned, 
and presented with the Testimony or Law. and 
Athaliah was first roused to a sense of her danger 
by the shouta and music which aceomp nied the 
inauguration of her grandson. She hurried into 
the temple, but found Joash already standing © by 


(a piliu,’’ or more properly on it, te. on the tri 


bunal or throne, apparently raised on a missive col 
umn or cluster of columns, which the king oecu- 
pied when he attended the service on solemn occa- 


sions. The phrase in the original is ~agy-Sy, 
rendered éx} rod orvdAou by the LXX. and super 
tribunal in the Vulzate, while Gesenius vives for 
the substantive @ stave or pulpit. (Comp. 2 K. 
xxiil. 3, and Ez. xlvi. 2.) She arrived however too 
late, and was immediately put to death by lehvida’s 
commands, without the temple. ‘The ouly other 
recorded victim of this happy and aknost bloodless 
revolution, was Mattan the priest of bul. Vor the 
view here given of the details of Jehoiada's plan, 
see Ewald, Geschichte, ii. 574 ff The latter words 
of 2 K. xi. 6 in our version, © Gee it be not broken 
down,” are probably wrong: — Ewald translates, 
“according W custom 3"? Gesenins gives in his Lex- 


was founded nf. c. 851 (Joseph. ¢. Apion. i. 18), | icon “a keeping off’ Clinton's date for Athaliah's 
From the slaughter of the royal house, one infant | usurpation is B. c, 833-877. In modern times the 
named Joash, the youngest son of Ahaziah, was: history of Athaliah has been illustrated by the mu- 
rescued by his aunt Jehosheba, dauvhter of Jeho- | sic of Handel and of Mendelssohn, and the stately 
ram (probably by another wife than Athaliah) who ; declamation of Racine. G. BL. C. 
had married Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxii. 11) the high- 2. (To@oAla; Alex. To@oAras: Otholit.) A 
priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 6). The child was brought up| Benjamite, one of the sons of Jeroham who dwelt 
under Jehoiada’s care, and conce wed in the temple! at Jerusalem (1 Chr. viii. 26). 

for six years, during which period Athaliah reigned 3. (CA@eAia; [Vat. A@eAder;] Alex. A@Ara: 








« The marginal note to this name in the Bibles of 6 ® Rendered in the margin of the A. V. * Crowns 
the present day, namely, “ Asurites or crowns,"’ &c.,| of the house of Joab.”’ H. 
as 2 corruption of A’arites In the edition of 1611. 
13 
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Athaka.) One of the Bene-Flam, whose son 

Jeshaiah with seventy males returned with Ezra 

in the second caravan from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 7.) 
W. A. W. 

ATHARI’AS (ArOaplas: et Astharas), a cor- 


rupt rendering of Naw, THE TIPSHATICA | 
(1 Esdr. v. 40). 

ATHENO’BIUS (‘A@nvdBios: [-lthenvbius)), 
an envoy sent by Antiochus VII. Sidetes to Simon, 
the Jewish high-priest (1 Macc. xv. 28-36). He 


ATHENS 


ATHENS (‘A@jva:: Athena), the capital of 
Attica, and the chief seat of Grecian learning and 
civilization during the golden pericd of the history 
of Greece. This city is fully described elsewhere 
(Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geogr. i. 255 ff.); and an 
account of it would be out of place in the present 
work. St. Paul visited it in his journey from 
Macedonia, and appears to have remained there 
some time (Acts xvii. 14, 15 ff; comp. 1 Thess. 
iii. 1). During his residence there he delivered his 
memorable discourse on the Areopagus to the * men 


is not mentioned elsewhere. B. F. W. | of Athens "’ (Acts xvii. 22-31) [AkEoracts]. In 

ATHE’NIANS (‘A@nvaios: -Athenienses). order to understand the localities mentioned in the 
Natives of Athens (Acts xvii. 21) [and 22. For | $2cred narrative, it may be observed that four hills 
the character which Paul ascribed to them, see | Of moderate heizht rise within the walls of the city. 


ATIIENS]. Of these one to the northeast is the celelrated 
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Athens, showing the position of the Agora. 


Acropolis, or citadel, being a square craggy rock | discussed at length in the Dict. of Geogr. i. 293 
about 150 feet high. Immediately to the west of | ff] The remark of the sacred historian respect- 
the Acropolis is a second hill of irregular form, but | ing the inquisitive character of the Athenians (xvii. 
inferior height, called the Areopayus. To the | 21) is attested by the unanimous voice of antiquity. 
southwest rises a third hill, the Pnyx, on which | The great Athenian orator rebukes his countrymen 
the assemblies of the citizens were held; and to the for their love of constantly going about in the 
south of the latter is a fourth hill, known as the| market, and asking one another, What news ? 
Museum. The Agora or “ market,’ where St. | (wreptidvres abrav wruvOdverOa xara Thy a-yopdy, 
Paul disputed daily, was situated in the valley be-'|Aéyeral ri naiwdy; Dem. Philipp. i. 438, ed 
tween the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and | RKeiske). Their natural liveliness was partly owing 
the Museum, being bounded by the Acropolis on to the purity and clearness of the atmosphere of 
the N. E. and E., by the Areopagus on the N., by ' Attica, which also allowed them to pass much 
the Pnyx on the N. W. and W., and by the Mu- of their time in the open air. 

seum on the 8S. The annexed plan shows the posi- | The remark of St. Paul upon the « superstitious *: 
tion of the Agora. Many writers have maintained [A. V.]@ character of the Athenians (xvii. 22) is 
that there were two markets at Athens; and that in like manner confirmed by the ancient writers. 
a second market, usually called the new Agora, Thus Pausanias says that the Athenians surpassed 
existed to the north of the Acropolis. If this were ‘all other states in the attention which they paid to 
true, it would be doubtful in which of the two the worship of the gods (‘A@yvalois repicodrepdy 
markets St. Paul disputed; but since the publica- 7; # rots &AAois és Ta Oeid dors orovdis, Paus. 
tion of Forchhammer’s treatise on the Topography | i. 24, § 3); and hence the city was crowded in every 
of Athens, it is generally admitted that there was | direction with temples, altars, and other sacred 
only one Agora at Athens, namely, the one situated | buildings. The altar “to the Unknown God,” 
in the valley already described. [The subject is| which St. Paul mentions in his address, has been 
spoken of under ALTAR. 





@ @ This rendering {s the more unfortunate as it SSS SS SS SSS SS ee 
conveals from the reader a remarkable instance of | Sa:noveordpovs) is neutral, and means “ very religious ” 
Paul's conciliatory habit in dealing with men when 'or “devout.” In the same paragraph the rendering 
wo principle was at stake. The Greck term (Secac- | should be (instoad of the) “ an unknown God.” H. 


ATHLAI 


Of the Christian church founded by St. Paul at 
Athens, we have no particulars in the N. T.; but 
according to ecclesiastical tradition (Euseb. H. £. 
tii. 4) Dionysius the Areopayite, who was con- 
verted by the preaching of the apostle, was the 
first bishop of the church. = [DioNnysius.] 


ATHLAI [2 syl.] (SONY [Jehovah afiticts]: 
@ari: [ Vat. ZaBovearet: | Alex. O@aAt: Athalti). 
One of the sons of Bebai, who put away his foreign 
wife at the exhortation of Ezra (Fzr. x. 28). He’ 
is called AMATHEIS in 1 Esdr. ix, 24. 

W. A. W. 

ATI’PHA (‘Arepd ; [Ald. Alex. "Aripd :] 
Agisti), 1 Esdr. vy. 32. (Haripna.] 


ATONEMENT, THE DAY ,OF (OY 
SWI: qydpa ecrAacpov: dies expiationum, 


and dies propitintionis ; in the Talmud, 82%, i. e. 
the diy ; in Philo, ynoreias éoprh, Lib. de Sept. 
vol. y. p. 47, edit. Tauchn.; in Acts xxvii. 9, 7 
ynoreia: in Heb. vii. 27, 4 nudpa, according to 
QOlshausen and others; but see Ebrard’s and Ben- 
gels notes), the great day of national humiliation, 
and the only one commanded in the Moxie law. 
[Fasts.] The mode of its observance is described 
in Lev. xvi., where it should be noticed that in vv. 
3 to 10 an outline of the whole ceremonial is given, 
while in the rest of the chapter certain points are 
mentioned with more details. The victims which 
were offered in addition to those strictly belonging 
to the special service of the day, and to those of 
the usual daily sacrifice, are enumerated in Num. 
xxix. 7-11: and the conduct of the people is em- 
phatically enjoined in Lev. xxiii. 25-32. 

Il. It was kept on the tenth day of Tisri. that 
is, from the evening of the ninth to the evening of 
the tenth of that month, five days before the Feast 
of Tabernacles. [lf EsTIVALs.] Some have inferred 
from Lev. xvi. 1, that the day was instituted on 
account of the sin and punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu. Maimonides (More Neruchim, xviii.) re- 
gards it as a commemoration of the day on which 
Moses came down froin the mount with the second 
tables of the law, and proclaimed to the people the 
forgiveness of their great sin in worshipping the 
golden calf. 

{1f. The observances of the day, as described in 
the law, were as follows. It was kept bv the people 
as a solemn sabbath (edBBara caBBarwv, LXX.). 
They were commanded to set aside all work and 
“to afflict their souls,” under pain of being “ cut 
off from among the people.” It was on this occa- 
sion only that the high-priest was permitted to 
enter into the Holy of Holies. Having bathed his 
person and dressed himself entirely in the holy | 


a See Lev. xvi. 14. The Enylish version, “ upon 
the mercy-cent,’’ appears to be opposed to every Jewish 
authority. (See Drasius ta doc. in the Critict Sart.) 
It bas, however, the support of Ewwald’s authority. 
The Vulyzate omita the clause; the LXX. follows the 
ambiguity of the Hebrev. The word eastward must 
mean either the direction in which the drops were 


thrown by the priest, or else on the sact site of the 
The last clause: 
of the verse may be taken as a repetition of the com-' 
mand, for the sake of emphasis on the number of _ 


ark, é. ¢. the side towards the veil. 


sprinklings : ° And he shall take of the blood of the | 
juilock and sprinkle it before the mercy-eat, on the: 
east; and seven tunes shull he sprinkle the blood with 
ais finger before the mervy-seat. 

6 That the altar of incense was thus purified on_ 
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white linen garments, he brought forward a young 
bullock for a sin-vflering and a ram for a ournt- 
oftering, purchased at his own cost, on account of 
himself and his family, and two young goats for a 
sin-ottering with a ram for a burnt-oftering, which 
were paid for out of the public treasury, on account 
of the people. He then presented the two goats 
before the Lord at the door of the tabernacle and 


cast lots upon them. On one lot m2 (3. €. 
for Jehovah) was inscribed, and on the other 


b 
Orsry (3. e. for Azazel). He next sacrificed the 
young bullock as a sin-offering for himself and his 
family. Taking with him some of the blood of the 
bullock, he filled a censer with burning coals from 
the brazen altar, took a handful of incense, and 
entered into the most holy place. He then threw 
the incense upon the coals and enveloped the mercy. 
seat in a cloud of smoke. Then, dipping his finger 
into the blood, be sprinkled it seven times before 
the mercy-seat, east ward. 

1 


The goat upon which the lot “ for Jehovah” 
had fallen was then slain, and the high-priest 
sprinkled its bleod before the mercy-seat in the 
same manner as he had done that of the bullock. 
Going out from the Holy of Holies he purified the 
holy place, sprinkling some of the blood of both the 
victims on the altar of incense.® At this time no 
one besides the high-priest was suffered to be pres- 
ent in the holy pkue. 

The purification of the Holy of Holies and of 
the holy place being thus completed, the high- 
priest laid his hands upon the head of the goat on 
which the lot “for Azazel” had fallen, and con- 
fessed over it all the sins of the people. The gout 
was then led, by a man chosen for the purpose, into 
the wilderness, into “a land not inhabited,” 
was there let loose. 

The hich-priest after this returned into the holy 
place, bathed himself again, put on his usual yvar- 
ments of oftice, and offered the two rams as burnt- 
offerings, one for himself and one for the people. 
He also burnt upon the altar the fat of the two sin- 
otferinys, while their flesh was carried away and 
burned outside the camp. They who took away 
the flesh and the man who had led away the goat 
had to bathe their persons and wash their clothes 
as soon as their service was performed. 

The aecessory burnt-ofterings mentioned Num. 
xxix. 7-11, were a young bullock, a ram, seven 
lainbs, and a young voat. It would seem that (at 
least in the time of the second temple) these were 
ottered by the high-priest along with the evening 
sacrifice (see below, V. 7). 

It may be seen (as Winer has remarked) that in 
the special rites of the Day of Atonement there is 


and 








the day of atonement we learn expressly from Ex. 
xxx. 10. Most critics consider that this is what is 
spoken of in Lev. xvi. 18 and 20. But some suppose 
| that it is the altar of burnt-olf-rings which is referred 
‘to in those verses, the purification of the altar of in 
cense being implied in that of the holy place men 
tioned in ver. 16. Abenezra was of this opinion (see 
Drusius ta lor.). That the expression, “ before the 
Lord,’ does not necessarily mean within the taber- 
nacle, is evident from Ex. xxix. Ll. If the golden 
altar is here referred to, it reema remarkable that no 
mention is made in the ritual of the cleansing of the 
brazen altar. But perhaps the practice spoken of hy 
| Josephus and in the Mishua of pouring what remained 
of the mixed blood at the foot of the large altar, was 
4n aucient ove, and was regarded as its purification. 
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a natural gradation. In the first place the high- 
priest and his family are cleansed; then atonement 
is made by the purified priest for the sanctuary 
and all contained in it; then (if the view to which 
reference has been made he correct) for the brazen 
altar in the court, and lastly, reconciliation is made 
for the people. 

IV. In the short account of the ritual of the! 
day which is given by Josephus (At. iii. 10, § 3) 
there are a few particulars which are worthy of 
notice. His words of course apply to the practice 
in the second temple, when the ark of the covenant 
had disappeared. He states that the high-priest 
sprinkled the blood with his finger seven times on | 
the ceiling and seven titnes on the flocr of the most! 
holy place, and seven times towards it (as it would 
appear, outside the veil), and round the golden altar. 
Then going into the court he either sprinkled or 
poured the blood round the great altar. He also 
informs us that along with the fat, the kidneys, the 
tup of the liver, and the extremities (ai éfoyai) of 
the victims were burned. 

V. The treatise of the Mishna, entitled Yoma, 
professes to give a full account of the observances 
of the day according to the usage in the second 
teniple. The following details appear either to be 
interesting in themselves or to illustrate the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch. : 

1. The hivh-priest himself, dressed in his colored 
official garments, used, on the Day of Atonement, 
to perform all the duties of the ordinary daily serv- 
ice, such as lighting the lamps, presenting the 
daily sacrifices, and offering the incense. After 
this he bathed himself, put on the white garments, 
aud commenced the special rites of the cay. There 
is nothing in the Old ‘Testament to render it im- 
probable that this was the original practice. 

2. The high-priest went into the Holy of Holies 
four times in the course of the day: first, with the 
censer and incense, while a priest continued to ag- 
itate the blood of the bullock lest it should coag- 
ulate; secondly, with the blood of the bullock; 
thirdly, with the blood of the goat; fourthly, after 
having offered the evening sacrifice, to fetch out 
the censer and the plate which had contained the 
incense. ‘These four entrances, forming, as they 
do, parts of the one wreat annual rite, are not op- 
posed to a reasonable view of the statement in Heb. 
ix. 7, and that in Josephus, B. J. v. 5, § 7. 
Three of the entrances seem to be very distinctly 
implied in Lev. xvi. 12, 14, and 15. 

3. It is said that the blood of the bullock and 
that of the goat were cach sprinkled et¢ht times, 
once towards the ceiling, and seven times on the 
floor. ‘This does not agree with the words of Jo- 
sephus (see above, LV.). 

4. After he had gone into the most holy place 
the third time, and had returned into the holy 
place, the high-priest sprinkled the blood of the 
bullock eight times towards the veil, and did the 
same with the blood of the goat. Having then 
mingled the blood of the two victimns together and 
sprinkled the altar of incense with the mixture, he 
came into the court and poured out what remained 
at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering. 

5. Most careful directions are given for the prep- 
aration of the high-priest for the services of the 
day. For seven days previously he kept away from 





@ This, according to the Jerusalem Gemara on Yoma 
‘quoted by Lightfoot), was instituted in consequence 
2 an innovation of the Sadducean party, who had 
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his own house and dwelt in a chamber appointed 
for his use. This was to avoid the accidental causes 
of pollution which he might meet with in his do- 
mestic life. But to provide for the possibility of 
his incurring some uncleanness in spite of this pre- 
caution, a deputy was chosen who might act for 
him when the day came. In the treatise of the 
Mishna entitled Parke Aroth, it is stated that no 
such mischance ever befell the high-priest. But 
Josephus (Ant. xvii. 6, § 4) relates an instance of 
the high-priest Matthias, in the time of Hered the 
Great, when his relation Joseph took his place in 
the sacred office. During the whole of the seven 
davs the high-priest had to perform the ordinary 
sacerdotal duties of the daily service himself, as well 
as on thegDay of Atonement. On the third day 
and on the seventh he was sprinkled with the ashes 
of the red heifer in order to cleanse him in the 
event of his having touched a dead body without 
knowing it. On the seventh day he was also re- 
quired to take a solemn oath before the elders that 
he would alter nothing whatever in the accustomed 
rites of the Day of Atonement.¢ 

6. Several curious particulars are stated regard- 
ing the scapegoat. The two goats of the sin-ofter- 
ing were to be of similar appearance, size, and 
value. The lots were orivinally of boxwood, but 
in later times they were of gould. ‘They were put 
into a little box or urn, into which the high-priest 
put both his hands and took out a lot in each, 
while the two goats stood before him, one at the 
right side and the other on the left. The lot in 
each hand belonged to the goat in the correspond- 
ing position, and when the lot “for Azazel" hap- 
pened to be in the right hand, it was regarded as a 
good omen. ‘The high-priest then tied a piece of 
scarlet cloth on the scapegoat’s head, called “the 
scarlet tongue,” froin the shape in which it was cut. 
Maimonides says that this was only to distinguish 
him, in order that he might be known when the time 
came for him to be sent away. But in the Gemara 
it is asserted that the red cloth ought to turn white, 
as a token of (iod's acceptance of the atonement 
of the day, referring to Is. i. 18. A particular in- 
stance of such a change, when also the lot ‘to 
Azizel”’ was in the priest’s right hand, is related 
as having occurred in the time of Simon the Just. 
It is further stated that no such change took place 
for forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The prayer which the high-priest uttered over the 
head of the goat was as follows: “QO Lord, the 
house of Isracl, thy people, have trespnssed, re- 
belled, and sinned before thee. I beseech thee, O 
Lord, forgive now their trespasses, rebellions and 
sins which thy people have committed, as it is writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, thy servant, saying that 
in that day there shall Le ‘an atonement for you to 
cleanse you that ve may be clean from all your sins 
before the Lord’ "’ (Gemara on Yoma, quoted by 
Frischmuth). The goat was then goaded anc 
rudely treated by the people till it was led away by 
the man appointed. As soon as it reached a cer- 
tain spot which scems to have heen regarded as the 
commencement of the wilderness, a signal was made 
by some sort of telegraphic contrivance, to the 
high-priest, who waited for it. The man who led 
the goat is said to have taken him to the top of a 
high precipice and thrown him down backwards, so 


directed the high-pricat to throw the incense upon the 
censer outside the veil, and to carry it, amoking, Inte 
the Holy of Hollies. 
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as to dash him to pieces. If this was not a mistake 
of the writer of Yuma, it must have been, as Spen- | 
cer arzues, 3 modern innovation. It cannot be 
doubted that the goat was originally set free. Even | to the inconsistency of the LXX. In the Vulgate 
if there be any uncertainty in the words of the 'and our own version the first clause of ver. 10 stands 
Hebrew, the rendering of the LX.X. must be better | + cujus (sc. hirei. sors) autem in caprum emissa- 
authority than the Talmud — «al 5 éfarooreAAwy j rium”? — “ but the goat on which the lot fell to be 
Toy Xipapoy Toy SieoraApevoy eis pect x. 7. | the seapevoat.”” In ver. 46 our version reads “ And 
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it does not seem possible to make sense out ot Lev. 
xvi. 10 and 26. In these verses the versions are 
driven to strange shifts. We have already referred 


| 





A. Lev. xvi. 26. 
7. The high-priest, as soon as he had received 
the signal that the yoat had reached the wilderness, 


he that let go the goat for the scapegoat,” while 
the Vulvate cuts the knot to escape from the 
awkward tautology — “ille vero, qui dimiserit  ca- 


read some lessons from the law, and offered up| prum efnissarium.” 


some prayers. Ile then bathed himself, resumed 
his colored garments, and otiered either the whole 
or a great part of the accessory offering (mentioned 
Num. xxix. 7-11) with the regular evening sac- 
rifice. After this he washed azain, put on the 
white garments, and entered the most holy place 
for the fuurth time, to fetch out the censer and the 
incense-plite. ‘This terminated the special rites of 
the day. 

8. The Mishna gives very strict rules for the 
fastiny of the people. In the law itself no express 
mention is made of abstinence trom food. But it 
is most likely implied in the command that the 
people were to “afflict their souls... According to 
Yom, every Jew (except invalids and children 
under 13 years of ave) is forbidden to eat anything 
so laryve as a date, tu drink, or to wash from sun- 
set to sunset. 

VI. There has been much discussion regarding 
the meaning of the word Azazel. The opinions 
which seem most worthy of notice are the follow- 
Ing: — 

1. It has been regarded as a desivnation of the 
goat itself. This view has been most favored by 
the old interpreters. They in general supposed it 
to mean the yout sent away, or let loose. In ae- 
cordance with this the Vulvate renders it, Caper 
CM xe (rius ; Syminachus, 6 Tpayos arepyduevos; 
Aquila, 6 tpdyos awoAeAvuevos; Luther, der 
ledige Bock; the Enylish translators, the scape- 
geat. The LXX. uses the tern 6 arorouraios, 
applied to the goat itself. Theodoret and Cyril 
of Alexandria consider the meaning of the Hebrew 
to be the gow sent wwrety, and regard that as the 
sense of the word used in the LXX. If they were 
right, aromoumais is, Of course, not emploved in 
its ordinary meaning (Arerruncus). (See Suicer, 
sv.) It should also be observed that in the latter 
elause of Lev. xvi. 10 the LXX. renders the He- 
brew term as if it was an abstract noun, translating 


Stat s> by els rhy drorourny. Buxtorf (Heh. 
Lex.) and Favius (Critici Sacrt, in loe.) in ae- 
cordance with this view of its meaning, derived the 


word from * 7, a goat, and STs, to depurt. To 
this derivation it has been objected by Bochart, 


Winer, and others, that 7° denotes a she-gort, not 
ahe-goat, Tt is, however, alleged that the word ap- 
pears to be epicene in Gen. xxx. 33; Lev. iii. 12, 


and other places. But the application of OINTy 


to the coat itself involves the Hebrew text in in- 
superable diftticulties. It can hardly be supposed 
that the pretix which is common to the designation 
of the two lots should be used in two different 
neanines. 
lehurnth, it would seem that the other must. be for 
Azizel, with the preposition in the same sense. If 
‘his is admitted, taking Azazel for the goat itself, 


If one expression is to be rendered sor | triumph. 


| 
| obvious objection to Spencer's view is that the goat 


2. Some have taken Azazel for the name of the 
place to which the goat was sent. (a.) Abenezra 
quotes the words of an anonymous writer referring 
it to a hill near Mount Sinai. Vatablus adopts 
‘this opinion (Critiel Sacrt, in Lev. xvi.)  (6.) 
Some of the Jewish writers, with Le Clerc, consider 
‘that it denotes the cliff to which the goat was taken 
‘to be thrown down, according to Yuma. (c.) 
Bochart regarded the word as a pluralis fractus sig- 
nifying desert pices, and understood it as a gen- 
‘eral name for any fit place to which the goat might 
be sent. Kut Gesenius remarks that the pluralis 
fractus, which exists in Arabic, is not found in He- 
brew. 

3. Many of those who have studied the suliject 
most closely take Azazel for a personal being to 
whom the goat was sent. (a.) Gesenius gives to 











“ISTY the same meaning as the LXX. has as- 


signed to it, if aromroumaios is to be taken in its 
usual sense; but the being so designated he sup- 
poses to be some false deity who was to be appeased 
hy such a sacrifice as that of the goat. He derives 
the word from a root unused in Hebrew, but found 


‘ sx hs 
in Arabic, 73.7, to remove or take awry (Heb. 


Ler. 8. v.). Ewald agrees with Gesenius, and 
speaks of Azazel as a demon belonging to the pre- 
Mosaic religion. (6.) But others, in the spirit of a 
simpler faith, have regarded him as an evil spirit, 
or the devil himself. In the book of Enoeh the 
name Azalzel is given to one of the fallen angels; 
and assuming, with Spencer, that. this is a corrup- 
tion of Azazel, if the book were written, as is gen- 
erally supposed, by a Jew, about B. Cc. 40, it repre- 
sents an old Jewish opinion on the subject. Origen, 
adopting the word of the LXX., identities him with 
the devil: &re re dv rp Acuitixg arowouraios by 
n ‘EBpaixh ypaph wvduacey ’ACa(haA, ovdels 
éT Epos ny (sc. Rd 5iaBodos) (c. Cels. vi. 305, ed. 
Spenc.). Of modern writers, Spencer and Heng- 
stenberg have most elaborately defended the same 


| ER 


opinion. Spencer derives the word from TY, fortis, 


and STN, explaining it as cito recedens, which he 
affirms to be a most suitable name for the evil spirit 
He supposes that the goat was given up to the 
devil, and committed to his disposal. Hengsten 
berg affirms with great confidence that Azazel can- 
not possibly be anything but another name for 
Satan. He repudiates the conclusion that the 
yoat was in any sense a sacrifice to Satan, and does 
not doubt that it was sent away laden with the sins 
of God's people, now forgiven, in order to mock 
their spiritual enemy in the desert, his proper abode, 
and to syinbolize by its free gambols their exulting 
He considers that the origin of the rite 
was Kvyptian, and that the Jews substituted Satan 
for Typhon, whose dwelling was the desert. ‘The 
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formed part of a sin-offering to the Lord, and that 
it, with its fellow, had been formally presented be- 
fore the Lord at the door of the Tabernacle. Few, 
perhaps, will be satistied with Hengstenbery's mode 
uf meeting this dithculty.¢ 

4. An explanation of the word which scems less 
objectionable, if it is not wholly satisfactory, would 


render the designation of the lot STnt o>: “ for 
complete sending away.” Thus understood, the 


word would come from Sy (the root adopted by 
Gesenius), being the Pealpal form, which indicates 
intensity. This view is held by Tholuck (quoted 
and approved by Thomson), by Bahr, and by 
Winer. 

VH. As it might be supposed, the Talmudists 
miserably degraded the meaning of the day of 
atonement. They regarded it as an opportunity 
afforded them of wiping off the score of their more 
heavy offenses. Thus Yume (cap. viii.) says, “& The 
day of atonement and death make atonement 
through penitence. Penitence itself makes atone- 
ment for slight transeressions, and in the case of 
yrosser sins it obtains a respite until the coming 
of the day of atonement, which completes the rec- 
onciliation.’’ More authorities to the same veneral 
purpose are quoted by Irischmuth (p. 917), some 
of which seem also to indicate that the peculiar 
atoning virtue of the day was supboees to rest in 
the scapegoat. 

Philo (Lib. de Septenario) regarded the day i in 

a far nobler light. He speaks of it as an occasion 
for the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgence, und for bringing home to our minds 
the truth that man does not live by bread alone, 
but by whatever God is pleased to appoint. The 
prayers proper for the day, he says, are those for 
forgiveness of sins past and for amendment of lite 
in future, to be offered in dependence, not on our 
own merits, but on the goodness of God. 

It cannot be doubted that what especially dis- 
tinguished the symbolical expiation of this day from 
that of the other services of the law, was its broad 
and national character, with perhaps a deeper ref- 
erence to the sin which belongs to the nature of 
man. Ewald instructively remarks that though 
the least uncleanness of an individual might be 
atoned by the rites of the law which could be ob- 
served at other times, there was a consciousness of 
secret and indefinite sin pervading the congregation, 
which was aptly met by this great annual fast. 
Hence, in its national character, he sees an an- 
tithesis between it and the passover, the great festi- 
val of social life; and, in its atoning significance, 
he regards it as a fit preparation fur the rejvicing 
at the ingathering of the fruits of the earth in the 
feast of tabernacles. Philo looked upon its position 
in the Jewish calendar in the same light. 

In considering the meaning of the particular 
rites of the day, three points appear to be of a very 
distinctive character. 1. The white garments of 
the high-priest. 2. His entrance into the Holy of 
Holies. 3. The scapegoat. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 7-25) teaches us to 


apply the first two particulars. ‘The high-priest ; iii. 





a *In support of the view that Azwzel denotes an 
evil spirit, or Satan, see also Bush, Azazel, ete. in the 


Amer. Bibi. Repos. July, 1842, 2d ser., viii. 116-136; | 
Diestel, Set-Typhon, Asahel und Satan, in the Zettschr. | 


f. 4. hist. Theol., 160, xxx. 15-217: and Vaihinger, 
srt. Az zzel in Llerroy’s Rea!-Enrykl., vol. i. A. 
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himself, with his person cleansed and dressed in 
white gannents, was the hest outward type which 
a living man could present in his own person of 
that pure and holy One who was to purify His 
peuple and to cleanse them from their sins. 

But respecting the meaning of the scapegoat, 
we have no such light to guide us, and (as has been 
already implied in what has been stated regarding 
the word Azazel) the subject is one of great doubt. 
and dittculty. 

Of those who take Azazel for the Evil Spirit, 
some have supposed that the goat was a sort of 
bribe, or retaining fee, for the accuser of men. 
Spencer, in supposing that it was given up with its 
load of sin to the enemy to be tormented, made it 
a symbol of the punishment of the wicked : while, 
according to the strange notion of Hengstenberg, 
that it was sent to muck the devil, it was significant 
of the freedom of those who had become reconciled 
to God. 

Some few of those who have held a different 
opinion on the word Azazel, have supposed that the 
goat was taken into the wilderness to sutter there 
vicariously fur the sins of the people. But it has 
been generally considered that it was dismissed to 
signify the carrying away of their sins, as it were, 
out of the sight of “Jehovah? 

If we keep in view that the two goats are spoken 
of as parts of one and the same sin-ottering, and 
that every circumstance connected with them ap- 
pears to have been carefully arranged to bring them 
under the same conditions up to the time of the 
casting of the lots, we shall not have much ditt- 
culty in seeing that they form together but one 
symbolical expression. Why there were two indi- 
viduals instead of one may be simply this — that a 
sinyle material object could not, in its nature, sym- 
bolically embrace the whole of the truth which was 
to be expressed. This is iinplied in the reasoning 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the 
othee and sacrifice of Christ (Heb. ix.) Hence 
some, regarding each goat as a type of Christ, sup- 
posed that the one which was slain represented his 
death, and that the goat set free signitied his resur- 
rection. (Cyril, Bochart, and others, quoted by 
Spencer.) But we shall take a simpler, and per- 
haps a truer view, if we look upon the slain goat 
as setting forth the act of sacrifice, in giving up its 
own life tor others “to Jehovah,” in accordance 
with the requirements of the Divine law: and the 
goat which carried off its load of sin “for complete 
removal,”’ as signifying the cleansing influence of 
faith in that sacrifice. ‘Thus in his degree the de- 
vout Israclite might bave felt the truth of the 
Psalinist’s words, * As far as the east is from the 
west, so far hath he removed our transyressions 
from us.” But for us the whole spiritual truth 
has been revealed in historical fact, in the lite.-death, 
and resurrection of Him who was made sin for us, 
who died for us, and who rose again for our jus- 
tification. This Mediator, it was necessary, should 
a some unspeakable manner unite death and 
e’’ (Maurice on Sacrifice, p. 85). 
poe De L egibus Hebreorum Ritualibus, lib. 

Dissertatio viii.; Lighttoot’s Temple Service, 


— 
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6 In the similar part of the rite for the purification 
'of the leper (Lev. xiv. 6, 7), in which @ live bird was 
set free, it must be evident that the bird signified the 
carrying away of the uncleanness of the sulerer fo 
| precisely the same manuer. 
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e. xv.; Yoma, with the notes in Surenhusius’s ed. 
of the Mishna, vel. ii. Frisehmuth, Dissertatio de 
Hirco Emissouriv, in the Thes aras Theologico-Phi- 
lolwyicus; Ewald, Die .tlterthimer dea Volkes [s- 
reel, p. 370 i; Henystenberg, Aqupt and the 


Books of Moses, on Lev. xvi. (Auglish T. Hace 


twn), and Christuloyie, Protcviuyecliun: Thom- 
son's Bumpton Lectures, Lect. iii, and notes. — For 
the modes in which the modern Jews have regarded 
and observed the Day of Atonement, see Buxtorf, 
Syatyoge Jwlucz, cap. xx., and Picart, Cere- 
munities Religieuses, Vol. i.) S.C. 


AT’ROTH (VBP [crowns]: Etroth), acity 
of Gad, named with Arcer and Jaazer (Num. 
KxXii. 35). 
with that following it, Shophan; the addition serv- 
ing to distinguish this place frum the Ataroth in 
the same neizhborhood. The A. V. follows the’ 
Vulvate, Ltruth ef Sophan, 
altovether omitted. 

* Tbe A. V. makes two places (Atroth, Shophan, 
but not connected by and as by e¢ in the Vulg.); 
but that they should he taken together (Atroth- 
Shophan) is evident from the construct form of the 
first, and from the analogy of Atroth-Adar (Josh. 
xviii. 13) and Atroth-bethJoab (1 Chr. ii. 54). 
In both these last cases the A. V. has inaccurately 
Atarvth for Atroth. [ATAROTH.] H. 

ATTAI [2 syl-] CEVY [opportune, Ges.): 
"Ei; [Vat. Ee@de::] Alex. 1€00:, 1e00ec: thet). 
L. Grandson of Sheshan the Jerahmeelite through 
his dauhter Ahlai, whom he gave in marriage to 
Jarha his Egyptian slave (1 Chr. ii. 35, 36). His 
grandson Zabad was one of David's mighty men 
(1 Chr. xi. 41). 

2. (edi; [Vat. E@o1;] Alex. E@Ge: Athi.) 
One ef the lion-faced warriors of Gad, captains of 
the host, who forded the Jordan at the time of its 
avertiow, and joined David in the wilderness (1 Chr. 
xii. 11). 

3. ClerOi; [Vat. 1600e:;] Alex. 1600.2 Athai.) 
Second son of King Kehoboam by Maachah the 
daughter of Absalum (2 Chr. xi. 2). 

W. A. W. 


ATTALIA (‘Arradela: [-Attrlin]), a conrst- 
town of Pamphylia, mentioned only very casually 
in the New Testament (Acts xiv. 25), as the place 
from which Paul and Barnabas sailed on their 
return to Antioch from their missionary journey 
into the inland parts of Asia Minor. It does not 
appear that they made any stay, or attempted to 
preach the vospel in Attalia. This city, however, 
though comparatively modern at that time, was a 
place of considerable importance in the first century, 
and has continued to exist till now. [ts name 
since the twelfth century has been Satalia, a cor- 
ruption of which the crusading chronicler, Wil- 
liam of Tyre. gives a curious explanation. 

Attalns Philadelphus, king of Pergamus, ruled 
over the western part of the peninsula from the 
N. to the S., and was in want of a port which 
should be useful for the trade of Eyypt and Syria, 
as Trous was for that of the .Evean. Thus Attalia 
was built and named after the monarch. All its 
remains are characteristic of the date of its founda- 
tion. 

There has been considerable doubt concerniny 
the exact position of Attalia. There is a diserep- 
ancy even between Strabo and Ptolemy, the former 
placing it to the W. of the river Catarrhactes, the 


No doubt the mame should be taken | Pergamius 


| ‘They were all faithful allies of the Romans (Liv. 


In the LAX. it is! 


G. | 
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latter to the FE. This may probably be accounted 
fur by the peculiar character of this river, the cal- 
careous waters of which are continually making 
changes in the channels. Beaufort thought that 
the modern Sataka is the ancient Olbia, and that 
Lauara is the true Attalia. Forbiver, after Man- 
nert, is inclined to identify the two places. But 
Spratt and Forbes found the true Olbia further to 
the west, and have confirmed Leake’s opinion, that 
Attalia is where the modern name would lead us to 
expect to find it. (Beaufort's Aaramaniat ; Spratt 
and Forbes’s Lycia.) J. S. 11. 


ATTALUS (“Arrados, 8 Maccedonian name 
of uncertain origin), the name of three kings of 
who reigned respectively B.C. 241-197, 
159-138 (Philadelphus), 138-133 (Philometor). 


xly. 13); and the last appointed the Romans his 
heirs. It is uncertain whether the letters sent 
from Rome in favor of the Jews (1 Mace. xv. 22) 
were addressed to Attalus II. (Polyb. xxv. 6, xxxi. 
9, xxxii. 3, 5, 8, &c., 25 f.; Strab. xiii 4; Just. 
xxxv. 1, xxxvi. 4, 5; App. A/ith. 62) or Attalus 
IIf., as their date falls in B. c. 159-8 (Lucrus], 
about the time when the latter succeeded his uncle. 
Josephus quotes a decree of the Pergamenes in 
favor of the Jews (ind xiv. 10, § 22) in the time 
of Hyrcanus, about B. c. 112: comp. Apoc. ii. 12- 
17. K. F. W. 


ATTHARA‘’TES CAr@aparns: sItharathes), 
1 Esdr. ix. 49 (comp. Neb. viii. 9), a corruption of 
“the Tirshatha;" comp. ATHARLAS. 


AU’GIA (Adyia: om. in Vulz.). The dauzh- 
ter of Berzelus, or Barzillai, according to 1 lsdr. 
v. 38. Her descendants by Addus were among 
the priests whose genealogy could not be substan- 
tiated after the return trom Babylon. The name 
does not occur either in Ezra or Nehemiah. 


AUGUS’TUS CAW’SAR (Atryouoros Kai- 
cap), the first Roman emperor, during whose reign 
Christ was born (Luke ii. 1 fh). He was born 
A. U. Cc. 691, B.C. 63. His father was Caius Oc- 
tavius; his mother Atia, daughter of Julia the 
sister of (. Julius Cassar. He bore the same name 
as his father, Caius Octavius. He was principally 
educated, having lost his father when young, by 
his great uncle Julius Casar. After his murder, 
the young Octavius came into Italy as Caius Julius 
Ciesar Octavianus, being by his uncle's will adopted 
into the Gens Julia as his heir. He was taken into 
the ‘Triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, and 
after the removal of the latter divided the empire 
with Antony, taking the West for his share. Bnt 
there was no real concord between them, and the 
compact resulted in a strugyvle for the supreme 
power, which was terminated in favor of Octavianus 
by the decisive naval battle of Actium, B. Cc. 31 
(Suet. Octav. 175 Dion Cass. 1.15 ff; Vell. Pater. 
ii. 85). On this victory he was saluted linperator . 
by the senate; and on his offering afterwards to 
resivn the chief power, they conferred on him the 
title Augustus (B. c. 27.) He managed with con- 
summate tact and skill to consolidate the power 
conferred on him, by leaving the names and rights 
of the principal state otticers intact, while by de- 
grees he united them all in his own person. The 
first link binding him to N. T. history is his treat- 
ment of Herod after the battle of Actium. That 
prince, who had espoused Antony's side, found 
himself pardoned, taken into favor and confirmed, 
nay even increased in his power (Joseph. Ant. xv. 
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8,§5 ff; 7,§ 3; 10,§ 3). In gratitude Herod 
built him a temple of marble near the source of 
the Jordan (Ant. xv. 10, § 3), and was through life 
the fast friend of the imperial family. After Herod's 
death in A. D. 4, Augustus divided his dominions 
alinost exactly according to his dying directions, 
among his sons (And. xvii. 11, § 4); but was soon 
obliged to exile one of them [AKCHELAUS], and 
attuch his portion, Judwa and Samaria, to the 
province of Syria (Ant. xvii. 13, § 2). Augustus 
died at Nola in Campania, Aug. 19 a. vu. C. 767, 
A. D. 14, in his 76th year (Suet. Octav. 99 f.; 
Dion Caas. lvi. 29 ff.; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, § 2, 
B. J. 11,9, § 1). Long before his death he had 
associated Tiberius with him in the empire (Suet. 


Liber. 21; Tacit. Ann. 1,3). See, for a more com- 


plete notice, the article AUGusTUs in the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. H. A. 

* Augustus adopted ‘Tiberius as his successor 
several years before his death; but according to the 
best chronologists it was not till a. p. 12, t. «¢. 
about two years before his death (A. p. 14), that 
he admitted Tiberius to a share in the government. 
For the details of the computation, see Greswell’s 
Dissertations, i. 3844 ff; Sepp's Leben Christi, i. 
106 ff; and Anger de lempurum ratione, p. 12 f. on 
Luke iii. 1. For a summary of the facts, see Life 
of our Lord by Mr. 8. J. Andrews, pp. 22-28. 

Augustus occurs twice as one of the imperial 
titles in Acts xxv. 21,25 (A. V. after the Latin 
for YeBaords), where it is used of Nero, the emperor 
to whom Paul appealed when arraigned before Fes- 
tus. The Roman Senate conferred this title on 
Octavius in the first instance (Suet. Octarv. 7), but 
it was applied also to his successors (Suet. 7iber. 
26). H. 
AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Acts xxvii. 1). 
[ARMY, p. 164.] 

AURA’NUS (rls Avpavos), leader of a riot 
at Jerusalem (2 Macc. iv. 40). In the Vatican 
[Roman edition of the] LXX. and Vulyate the 
name is rendered 7)s5 TUpavvos, quudam tyrannus. 

AUTE’AS (Abraias: Vulg. omits), name of 
a Levite ([esdr. ix. 43). [Hoptan.] 


AVA (SAY = Awa: ’Aid; [Comp. ’Aovdy:| 
Arah), a place in the empire of Assyria, from which 
colonies were brought to repeople the cities of Sa- 
maria after the deportation of the Jews (2 K. xvii. 
24). Krom the names in connection with which it 
is introduced, it would appear to be the same place 
with Ivah. [Ivar] It has been suggested to be 
identical with Ahava. For other suppositions sec 
Winer, sb roce. 

AV’ARAN (Abtapdy: <Aburon), surname of 
Eleazar, brother of Judas Maccabwus (1 Mace. ii. 
5). (For the meaning of this surname see ELEA- 
ZAR 8.]} 


A’VEN Vs. nothingness: [7Qy: idolum)). 
1. Phe “plains of Aven” (marg. Bikath-aven] 
‘ 

(S87 3)22) is mentioned by Amos (i. 5) in his 
denunciation of Aram (Syria) and the country to 








@ It is characteristic of the looseness of the A. V. 
that this name is given differently each time it occurs, 
and that they are all inaccurate. 

b According to Ewald (G sciichte, §. 310) and Ber- 
theau, the Avvim were an Urrotk of Palestine proper. 
Thev may have been so, but there is nothing to prove 
it, while the mode of their dwellings points rather to 
the desert as their origin. 


AVIM 


the N. of Palestine. It has not been identified with 
certainty. Michaelis (notes on Amos) heard from 
a native of Damascus of a valley near that city. 
called Un, and he quotes a Damascene proverb re 
ferring thereto; but the information was at best 
suspicious, and has not been confirmed, although 
the neighborhood of Damascus has been toleralily 
well explored by Burckhardt (App. iv.) and by 
Porter. The prophet, however, would seem to be 
alluding to some principal district of the country 
of equal importance with Damascus itself, and so 
the LXX. have understood it, taking the letters as 
pointed {1S and expressing it in their version as 
nedloy "Oy, By this they doubtless intend the 
great plain of Lebanon, Cole-Syria, in which the 
renowned idol temple of Baalbek or Heliopolis was 
situated, and which still retains the very same name 
by which Amos and Joshua designated it, ¢/-Buka'a. 
The application of Aven as a term of reproach or 
contempt to a flourishing idol sanctuary, and the 
play or paronomasia therein contained, is quite in 
keeping with the manner of Amos and of Hosea. 
The latter frequently applies the very same word to 
Bethel. [BETHAVEN.] 

2. In Hos. x. 8, “the high places of Aven” 


r) . 
CS W2: Bwuol Ay: excelsa idoli), the word 
is clearly a contraction of Beth-aven, that is Bethel 
(comp. iy. 15, &e.). 

3. In this manner are pointed, in Fz. xxx. 17, 
the letters of the name which is elsewhere given as 


On, WS, the sacred city of Helivpolis or On, in 
Eevpt. [On.] (The LXX. and Vulgate both 
render it accordingly, ‘HAsovwoadss, Me licpolis.) 
The intention of the prophet is doubtless to play 
upon the name in the same manner a3 Amos and 
]lusea. See above, 1. G. 
A’VIM, A’VIMS, or A’VITES¢ (Z°AdT7 
= the Avvim: of Evata:, the word elsewhere used 
by the LXX. for Hivites: Hera). 1. An early 
but perhaps not an aboriginal © people among the 
inhabitants of Palestine, whom we meet with in 
the 5. W. corner of the sea-coast, whither they 
may have made their way northwards from the 
Desert (Stanley, Sinai and Pal. App. § 83). The 
only notice of them which has come down to us is 
contained in a remarkable fragment of primeval 
history preserved in Deut. ii. 23. Here we see 
them “dwelling in ‘the’ villages" (or nomad en- 
campments — Chatzerim) in the S. part. of the 
NShefelah, or great western lowland, ‘as far as 
Gaza.’ In these rich possessions they were at- 
tacked by the invading Philistines, “ the Caphto- 
rim which came forth out of Caphtor,’’ and who 
after © destroying” them and “dwelling in their 
stead,”” appear to have pushed them further north. 
This must be inferred from the terms of the pas- 
sige in Josh. xiii, 2, 3, the enumeration of the rest 
of the land still remaining to be conquered. Be- 
canning © from‘ Sihor, which is before Kyypt,”’ 
probably the Wady-eLArish, the list proceeds 
northwards wong the lowland plains of the sea- 





¢ The punctuation of this passage in our Bibles is 
not in accordance with the Hebrew text, which has a 
full stop at Geshuri (ver. 2), thus: ° This is the lund 
that yet remaineth, all the borders of the Philistines 
and all the Geshurite. From Sihor .... . even te 
the border of Ekron northward, is ccunted to the Ca 
naanite,”’ &c. 


AVITH 


soast, tnrough the five lordships of the Philistines 
—all apparently taken in their order from S. to N. 
— till We reach the Avvim,* asif they had been 
driven up out of the more southerly position which 
they occupied at the date of the earlier record, into 
the plains of Sharon. 

Nothing more is told us of this ancient people, 
whose very name is gaid® to signify “ruin.” Pos- 
sibly a trace of their existence is to be found in the 
town “ Avim’’ (accurately, as in the other cases, 
‘the Avvim’) which occurs among the cities of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 23), and which may have 
preserved the memory of some family of the extinct 
people driven up out of their fertile plains to take 
retuge in the wild hills of Bethel: just as in the 
“ Zemaraim " of the preceding verse we have prob- 
ably a reminiscence of the otherwise forgotten Zem- 
arites [ZEMARAIM]. But on the other hand it 
is possible that the word in this place is but a vari- 
ation or corruption of the name of Ai. [.Ar.] 

The inhabitants of the north-central districts of 
Palestine (Galileans) were in later times distin- 
guished by a habit of confounding the gutturals, 
as, for instance, Y with FT (sce Lichtfoot, Chor. 


Cent. ch. 87; Buxtorf, Lez. Taln. 452). Is it, 


possible that “V7, Hivite, is a variation, arising 


from this cause, of “V", Arite, and that this peo- 
ple were known to the Israelites at the date of the 
conquest by the name of Hivites? At any rate it 
is a curious fact that both the LXX. and Jerome, 
as we have seen above, identified the two names, 
and also that the town of ha-Avvim was in the 
actual district of the Hivites, in the immediate 
neivhborhood of Gibeon, Chephirah, and their other 
chiet cities (Josh. ix. 7, 17, compared with xviii. 
22-27). 

The name of the Avvim has been derived from 
Avva (Ava), or Ivvah (Ivah), as if they had mi- 
grated thence into Palestine; but there is no argu- 
ment for this beyond the mere similarity of the 
nanies.© 

2. The people of Avva, among the colunists who 
were sent. by the king of Assyria to re-inhabit the 
depopulated cities of Israel (2 K. xvii. 31). They 
were idolaters, worshipping gods called Nibhaz and 
Tartak. [AVA.] (Gi. 

* Ft is remarked above (No. 1) that Avim (Josh. 
xvill. 23) may be the same as Ai (which see). Dr. 
Thomson, author of The Land and the Book, has 
discovered a site east of Bethel which the natives 


o & 
of that region call Wadi dy (<6! gol), the 


letter Alif being substituted for the letter “ Ain ”’ 
of the old Hebrew name. C. V. A. Van Dyck. 


AVITH (NY : Ter@aiu, (Alex. Te@@aiu, 
in Gen.; in 1 Chr., Pe@au, Vat. Pe@@aimu, Alex. 
PeOQGau: Arith)), the city of Hadad ben-DBedad, 
one of the kings of Edom before there were kings 
in Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46; in the lat- 


ter passage the Text (Chetth) has ‘VW, which in 
the Keri is corrected to agree with the reading in 


@ It is perhaps worth notice, where every syllable 
has some signiticance, that while “ the Gazathite.... 
the Ekronite,” are all in the singular, “the Avvim ” 
4 plural. 


6 Gesenius, Ti-saurces, p. 1000. Lengerke's explana- 


sponds to the Lat. securis. 
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The name may be compared with e/- 


aie J 


Ghoweitheh (kay at ), @ “chain of low hills,” 


Genesis). 


mentioned by Burckhardt (375) as lying t) the E 
of the district of Aerek in Moab (Knobel, Genesis, 
257). i 


AWL (yrs on ATiov: subula), a tool of 
which we do not know the ancient form. ‘The only 
notice of it is in connection with the custom of 
boring the ear of the slave (Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv 
17). W. L. B. 


AXE. Seven Hebrew words are rendered * axe" 
in the A. V. 


1, 9%73, Garzen, from a root signifying + to 
cut or sever,” as “ hatchet,’ from hack,’’ corre- 
It consisted of a head 
of iron (comp. Is. x. 34), fastened, with thongs or 
otherwise, upon a handle of wood, and so liable to 
slip off (Deut. xix. 5; 2 K. vi. 5). It was used 
for felling trees (Deut. xx. 19), and also for shaping 
the woud when felled, perhaps like the modern adze 
(1 K. vi, 7). 





Egyptian Axe. — (British Museum.) 


2. DWT, Chered, which is usually translated 
«word, is used of other cutting instruments, as 
a “knife”? (Josh. v. 2) or razor (Ez. v. 1), or a 
tool for hewing or dressing stones (Iz. xx. 25), and 
is once rendered “ axe" (Ez. xxvi. 9), evidently 
denoting a weapon for destroying buildings, a pick- 
axe. ¢ 


3. Des. Casshil, occurs but once (Ps. xxvii. 
6), and is evidently # later word, denoting a large 


axe. It is also fuund in the ‘Targum of Jer. xlvi. 


; 22. 


4. TINS, Magzérdh (2 Sam. xii. 81), and 
T ioe: 


5. TTI, Mégerah (1 Chr. xx. 3), are found in 
the description of the punishments inflicted by 
David upon the Ammonites of Rabbah. The lat- 
ter word is properly ‘a saw,” and is apparently an 
error of the transcriber for the former. 


6. TEES, Afrdtsid, rendered “axe"’ in the 
margin of fs. xliv. 12, and Jer. x. 3, was an instru- 
ment employed both by the iron-smith and the car 
penter, and is supposed to be a curved knife or bill, 
smaller than 


7. OVI, Kardim, a large axe used for felling 
trees (Judy. ix. 48; 1 Sam. xiii. 20, 21; Ps. Ixxiv. 
d; Jer. xlvi. 22). The words 1, 5, and 7 have an 
etymological atfinity with each other, the idea of 
cutting being that which is expressed by their roots. 


The “ battle-axe,"” YD. meappets (Jer. li. 20), was 
probably, as its root indicates, a heavy mace or 


tion of it, as ‘dwellers in the lowlands,” is not obvi- 
ous; nor does he specify any derivation. 

c See Lengerke’s confident hypothesis (Acacan, p 
183), tor which, as is often the cuse, he does not con- 
descend to give the shadow of a reason, 
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maul, like that which gave his aurname to ( harles 
Martel. W. A. W. 





Assyrian Axe. — (British Museum.) 
AZ/AEL (‘Afajaos; [Ald. "ACaha:] Ezelus), 


name of a man (1 Msdr. ix. 14). [ASAHEL]. 

AZAE‘’LUS (‘A(ajaros; [Alex. ACana:] Die- 
ius), an Israelite in the time of Esdras: the name 
is probably merely a repetition of that preceding it 
(1 Esdr. ix. 34). 


A’/ZAL (Atzel, bp S, but from the emphatic 


accent DPR, Atzal: "Iacd8; Alex. (Comp. Ald.] 
"AcahA: usgue ad procimum), a name only occur- 
ring in Zech. xiv. 5. It is mentioned as the limit 


to which the “ravine” or cleft (S°3) of the Mount 
of Olives will extend when “Jehovah shall go forth 
to fight.” The whole passave of Zechariah is a 
highly poetical one: and several commentators 
avree with Jerome in taking Azal as an appella- 
tive, and not a proper name. G. 


AZALYAH (TOME [whom Jehovah has 
spared }: "E¢eAlas, 'Eceala: [ Vat. EAras, ZeAra;] 
Alex. {EooeAzas in 1 K.] SeAsa in 2 Chr.: Aslia, 
‘sclias). The father of Shaphan the seribe in the 
reign of Josjah (2 K. xxii. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

W.A. W. 

AZANVAH (TIMI [whom Jehovah hears): 
"Acavla [Vat. eel: zunias). The father or 
immediate ancestor of Jeti the Levite in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh. x. 9). W.A. W. 


AZA’PHION CAdcanpidd; [Vat. Accage:- 
w0; Alex. Acapgiw0; Ald. ‘Acarpudv:] Sephe- 
gus), 1 isdr. v. 33. Possibly a corruption of 
SOPHERETH, 


AZ’ARA (‘Aagapd: Altre), one of the “ serv- 
ants of the temple h (1 Esdr. vy. 31). No corre- 
sponding name can be traced in the parallel list in 
Iezra. 


AZAR’AEL (the same name as the succeeding 


one; SMT : "Ocha; [Vat. Alex. FA] -Cer-; 
Comp. ‘E¢pifA:] Azarec!), a Levite musician 
(Neh. xii. 36). [The A. V. ed. 1611, following 
the Bishops’ Bible, incorrectly reads “ Asarael."’} 


AZA’/REEL ("S7P [whom God helps) : 
"O¢pihA; [Vat. -per-; Ald.) Alex. "Eacha: (Comp. 
"ACap7,A:] Azarecl), 1. A Korhite who joined 
David in his a x at Ziklay (1 Chr. xii. 6). 

2. CAgpiha; [ Vat. ACapia:] Alex. E(pina-) A 
Levite musician of the ‘family of Heman in the time 
of David, 1 Chr. xxv. 18: called Uzzien in xxv. 4. 

3. (CA ¢apifA; [Vat. Acapana: ] Alex. E(pima: 
Kezrihel.) Son of Jeroham, and prince of the oa 
of Dan when David numbered the people (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 22). 

4. CECpifa: [Vat. ECepnA:] Fzrel.) Qne of | 
the sons of Bani, who put away his furcign wife on 


the remonstrance of Ezra (Ezr. x. 41): apparently | 


the same as Isnit, 1 Msdr. ix. 34. 


AZARIAH 


5. (EodSpehA; (Comp. Ald. "Eopifha; Alex. EC 
pind:] Azreel.) Father, or ancestor, of Maasiai, 
or Amashai, a priest who dwelt in Jerusalem after 
the return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 13; comp. 1 
Chr. ix. 12). W. A.W. 

AZARI’ AH * (FYTIN and WITT : *ACapi- 

as: Azarias; whom God ‘hath helped). It is a 
common name in Hebrew, and especially in the 
families of the priesta of the line of ELEAZAR, 
whose name has precisely the same meaning as 
AZARIAH. It is nearly identical, and is often con- 
founded with Ezra as well as with Zerahiah and 
Seraiah. The principal persons who bore this 
name were: — 

1. Son of Ahimaaz (1 Chr. vi. 9). He appears 
from 1 K. iv. 2, to have succeeded Zadok, his 
grandfather, in the high-priesthood, in the reign 
of Solomon, Ahimanz having died before Zadok. 
[AHIMAAZ.] To him, it can scarcely be doubted, 
instead of to his grandson, Azariah, the son of Jo- 
hanan, belongs the notice in 1 Chr. vi. 10, ‘ He it 
is that executed the priest’s office in the temple 
that Solomor built at Jerusalem,” meaning that 
he officiated at the consecration of the temple, and 
was the firat high-priest that ministered in it. The 
other interpretation which bas been put upon these 
words, as alluding to the Azariah who was high- 
priest in Uzziah’'s reign, and resisted the king when 
he attempted to offer incense, is quite unsuited to 
the words they are meant to explain, and utterly 
at variance with the chronology. For this Azariab 
of 1 Chr. vi. 10 precedes Amariah, the high-priest 
in Jehoshaphat's reign, whereas Uzziah was king 
five reigns after Jehoshaphat. Josephus merely 
mentions Azarias as the son and successor of 

2. (Rom. ’Opyla; Vat. Opveia.] A chief officer 
of Solomon's, the son of Nathan, perhaps David's 
grandson (1 K. iv. 5.) 

3. (TITTY, WINDY in 2 K. xv. 6 [whom 
Jehovah helps}: ACaplas: Azarias.) Tenth king 
of Judah, more frequently called Uzzian (2 K. 
xiv. 21, xv. 1, 6, 7, 8, 17, 23. 27; 1 Chr. iii. 12). 

4. [ Vat. M. Zapeca, H. -as; Alex. A(apia-] 
Son of Ethan, of the sons of Zerah, where, per- 
haps, Zerahiah is the more probable reading (1 Chr. 
ii. 8). 

5. Son of Jehu of the family of the Jerahmeelites, 
and descended from Jarha the Egyptian slave of 
Sheshan (1 Chr. ii. 38, 39). He was probal:ly one 
of the captains of hundreds in the time of Athaliah 
mentioned in 2 Chr. xxiii. 1; and there called the 
son of Obed. This fact assigns the compilation of 
the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 36-41 to the reign of 
Hezekiah. 

6. The son of Johanan, 1 Chr. vi. 10, 11. Ho 
must have been high-priest in the reigns of Abijah 
and Asa, as we know his son Aimariah was in the 
days of Jehoshaphat, the son of Asa, It does not 
appear what part he took in Asa‘s zealous reforma- 
tion (2 Chr. xv.), nor whether he approved the 
stripping of the house of God of its treasures to 
induce Benhadad to break his league with Baasha 
king of Israel, as related 2 Chr. xvi., for his name 
and his otfice are never alluded to in ‘the history of 
Asa's reign, either in the book of Kings or Chron- 
icles, The active persons in the religious move- 
ment of the times were the king bimself and the 


@ ©The original article has here been combined with 
that in the Concise Dictionary. H. 


AZARIAH 


two prophets, Azariah the son of Oded, and Ha- 
nani. ‘The silence concerning Azariah, the high- 
priest, is, perhaps, rather unfavorable than other- 
wise to his religious character. His name is 
almost lost in Josephus's list of the high-priests. 
Having lost, as we saw in the article AMAREAH, its 
termination AX, which adhered to the following 
name, it got by some process transformed into 
Igaos- 

7. Another Azariah is inserted between Hilkiah, 
in Josiah’s reign, and Seraiah, wio waa put to 
death by Nebuchadnezzar, in) 1 Chr. vi. 13. But 
Josephus dues not aeknowledye him, making Se- 
raiah the son of Hilsiah, and there seems to he 
scarcely coom for him. It seems likely that he 
may have been inserted to assimilate the venealogy 
to that of Ezr. vii. 1, where, however, the Serainh 
and Azariah are probably neither of them the bigh- 
priests of those names. 

8. Son of Zephaniah, a Kohathite, and ancestor 
of Samuel che prophet (1 Chr. vi. 36). Apparently 
the same as Uzzivi in ver. 24. 

8. Azanah, the son of Oded (2 Chr. xv. 1), 
called siinply Oded in ver. 8, was a remarkable 
prophet im -be days of king Asa, and a contempo- 
rary of Aza::ah the son of Johanan the hich-priest, 
and of Hanani the seer. He powerfully stirred up 
the spirit uf Asa, and of the people of Judah and 
Benjamin, in a brief but pithy prophecy, which has 
been preserved, to put away all idolatrous worship, 
and to restore the altar of the one true (rod betore 
the poreh of the temple. Great numbers of Israelites 
from Ephraim, and Manasseh, and Simeon, and all 
Israel, joined in the national reformation, to the 
great strenuthening of the kingdom; and a season 
of rest and great prosperity ensued. QOded, the 
prophet in the days of Ahaz, may probably have 
been a descendant of Azariah. 

10. Son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah (2 Chr. 
xxi. 2). 


11. (VTTTE.) Another son of Jehoshaphat, 
and brother of the preceding (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 


12. ('OxoCias, Vat. -Cet- : Ochozeas. | At 2 
Chr. xxii. 6, Azariah is a clerical error for Ahaziah. 


13, (77 “I 7.) Son of Jeroham, and one of the 


captains of Judah in the time of Athaliah (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). 

14. ‘The high-priest in the reign of Uzziah, king 
of Judah, whose name, perhaps from this circum- 
stance, is often corrupted into Azariah (2 K. xiv. 
21, xv. 1, 6, 7, 8, &e.). The most memorable 
event of his life is that which is recorded in 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 17-20. When king Uzziah, elated by his 
great prosperity and power, © transgressed against 
the Lord bis Giod, and went into the temple of the 
Lord to burn incense upon the altar of incense,”’ 
Azariah the priest, accompanied by eighty of his 
brethren, went in boldly after him, and withstood 
bim. 
sense of his own responsibility as ruler of the 
House of Giod, he addressed the king with the well- 
merited reproof — “It appertaineth not unto thee, 
L-ziah, to burn incense unto the Lord. but to the 
priests the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to 
burn incense: go out of the sanctuary, for thou 
nast trespassed: neither shall it be for thine honor 
from the Lord God.” And it is added that when 
* Azariah the chief priest and all the priests looked 
upon him, behold be was leprous in his forehead, 
and they thrust him out from thence; yea, himself’ 


With unflinching faithfulness, and a hizh | 
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thasted to go out, because the Lord had smitter 
|him.””  Uzziah was a leper unto the day of his 
death, and, as such, was never able again to go to 
the Lord's House, which he had so presumptuously 
invaded. Azariah was contemporary with Isaiah 
the prophet, and with Amos and Joel, and doubt- 
less witnessed the vreat earthquake in Uzziah's 
reign (Am. i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5). Mle is not men- 
tioned in Josephus’s list. "IovnAos occurs instead , 
possibly the name of the propiet inadvertently sub 
stituted for that of the degh-priest. Neither is he 
in the priestly genealogy of 1 Chr. vi. 

15. (Rom. Ovdelas: Vat. Ouvdera.] Son of 
noe, one of the captains of [:phraim in the 
reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii, 12), who sent) back 
ithe captives and spoil that were taken in the inva- 
sion of Judah by Pekah. 

18. [Vat. Alex. Ald. Zayxaplas. | A Kohathite, 
father of Joel in the reigp of Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxix. 12). 

17. [ Vat. Zayapias:] A Merarite, son of 
Jehalelel, in the time of Hezekiah, contemporary 
with the son of the preceding (2 Chr. xxix. 12). 

18. The high-priest in the days of Hezekiah (2 
Chr. xxxi. 10-13). He appears to have cocperated 
zealously with the king in that thorough purifica- 
tion of the temple and restoration of the temple- 
services which was so conspicuous a feature in Hez- 
ekiah's reign. He especially interested himself in 
providing chambers in the house of the Lord in 
which to stow the tithes and otlerings and conse- 
crated things for the use of the priests and Levites, 
and in appointing overseers to have the charze of 
them. For the attendance of priests and Levites, 
and the maintenance of the temple-services, de- 
pended entirely upon the supply of such offerings, 
and whenever the people neglected them the priests 
and Levites were forced to disperse themselves to 
their villaves, and so the house of (sod was deserted 
(compe Neh. x. d5—-3), xii. 27-30, 44-47). His 
name seems to be corrupted into Nyplas in Jose- 
phus. Te succeeded Urijah, who was high-priest 
in the reivn of Ahaz. Who his successor was is 
somewhat uncertain. He is not, any more than the 
preceding, included in the genealogy of 1 Chr. vi. 

19. (Vat. Alex. FA. A¢apia.] Son of Maa- 
serah, who repaired part of the wall of Jerusalem 
jin the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 23, 24). 

20. (‘A¢apia; Alex. A¢apea-) One of the 
leaders of the children of the province who went 
up from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 7). 
Elsewhere called SERALAH (Ezr. ii. 2) and ZACHA.- 
RIAS (1 Eadr. v. 8). 

21. [Rom. Vat. Alex. FA. omit; Ald. A(aplas. ] 
One of the Levites who assisted kzra in instructing 
the people in the knowledge of the law (Neh. viii. 
7). Called AZARIAS in 1 Esdr. ix. 43. 

22. [In Neh. x., ’ACapia, Comp. -as, FA. 
Zaxapia: in Neh. xii., Wat. FA. Zayapias. | One 
of the priests who sealed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 2), and probably the same with the 
Azariah who assisted in the dedication of the city 
wall (Neh. xii. 33). 

23. (A¢apias.) JEZANTAN (Jer. xiii. 2). 

24. The original name of Abed-nego (Dan. i. 6, 
7,11, 19). He appears to have been of the seed- 
roval of Judah, and for this reason selected, with 
Daniel and his other two companions, for Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial service. The three childreu, 
as they were called, were remarkable for their 
beauty, and wisdom, and knowledze, and jutelli- 
igence. ‘They were no less remarkable for their 
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piety, their strict adherence to the law of Moses, 
and the steadfistness of their faith, even unto death, 
and their wonderful deliverance. 
A. C. H. and W. A. W. 
AZARI’AS (A(aplas: «lzarias). a qd Esdr. 
ix. ee Uzzian, Ezr. x. 21. 
. (1 Esdr. ix. 43) = Unisan, Neh. viii. 4. 
(Alex. A apecas: 1 Esdr. ix. 48) = AZARIAH, 
wis viii. 7. 
4. (Azareus.) Priest in the line of Esdras (2 
Fadr. i. 1), elsewhere AZARIAH and Ezrnrtas. 
6. (Acarias.) Name assumed by the angel 
Raphael (Tob. y. 12, vi. 6, 13, vii. 8, ix. 2). 
6. A captain in the ariny of Judas Maccabmeus 
(1 Mace. v. 18, 56, 60). W. A. W. 


A’ZAZ (ITY [strony]: "ACov¢; [Vat.] Alex. 
O(oug: [Comp. ’Aca¢:] dAzez). A Reubenite, 
father of Bela (1 Chr. y. 8). W. A. W. 

* AZA’ZEL stands in the margin of the A. V. 


(Lev. xvi. 8) for “scape-goat’’ in the text. See 
ATONEMENT, THE Day or, under III. and VI. 


H. 
AZAZI’AH (UIMTY [whom = Jehovah 
strengthens): "OCias; [Vat. FA. O¢eras®] Ozaziu), 


L. A Levite musician in the reign of David, ap- 
pointed to play the harp in the service which 
attended the procession by which the ark was 


AZIZA 


and is mentioned as one of the places re-occupied 
by the Jews after their return froin captivity (Neh. 
xi. 30). 

The position of Azekah has not yet heen recog- 
nized. ‘The above passazes would seem to show 
that it must have been to the N. of the Shefelah, 
near Beth-horon; but by Eusebius and Jeronie it is 
spoken of as lving between (ava péecow) bleuthe- 
ropolis and Jerusalem, t. e. further S. and in the 
mountains of Judah. Perhaps like Shochoh, Aphek, 
&c., there were more than one place of the name. 
Schwarz (p. 102) would identify it) with © Tell 
Fzakaria’ (Zakwiyt on Robinson's Map, 1856) 
not far from Ain-shkems, and very possibly correctly. 

G. 


A’ZEL (O18, in pause OTS : ‘Eo fa: (Comp. 
"AohaA; Sin. in 1 Chr. ix. EgandA:] Asel), a de 
scendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37, 38, ix. 43, 44). 


A/ZEM (SEY, when not emphasized OF Y 
[a bone]: "Agdu, “laody; [Alex. Aceu, Acou:] 
Asem, Hsem), a city in the extreme south of Judah 


(Josh. xv. 24), afterwards allotted to Simeon (xix. 
3). Ledlsewhere it is EZEM. G. 


AZEPHU’RITH, or more properly AR- 
SIPHURITIE ["Aporpovpl@; Vat. Apaecdouped ; 
Alex. Apoioupe:d), a name which in the LXX. of 
1 Esdr. v. 16 occupies the place of Jorah in Ezr. ii. 


brought up from the house of Obed-edom (1 Chr. | 18, and of Hariph in Neh. vii. 24. It is altogether 


xv. 21). 


j omitted in the Vuleate. 


Burrington conjectures 


2. (Vat. O¢eras.] The father of Hosea, prince | that it may have originated in a combination of 
of the tribe of E phraim when David numbered the i these two names corrupted by the mistakes of tran- 


people (1 Chr. xxvii. 20). 

3. ({V at. Oeras | Alex. O(aas: Azartas.) 
One of the Levites in the reign of Hezekiah, who 
had charve of the tithes and dedicated things in 
the Temple under Cononiah and Shimei (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 13). W. A. W. 


AZBAZ’ARETH (‘AcBakagas [Vat. -pad: 
Ald. Alex. "AgBacapé0:| -Ashucareth), king of the 
Assyrians, probably a corruption of Esar-haddon 
(1 Esdr. v. 69). [The A. V. ed. 1611 reads, more 
correctly, “ Asbazareth.’"] 


AZ’BUK (WADTY : A(aBody: Alex. ACBoux: 
Azboc). Father or ancestor of Nehemiah the prince 
of part of Bethzur (Neh. iii. 16). W. A. W. 


AZE’KAH Caleaaer from a root sicnifying to 


dig or till the ground, see Gesen. 8. t.: “A¢nkd, 
once "Ia(yxd: Azeca), a town of Judah, with 
dependent. villages (“ daughters") lying in’ the 
Shefedah or rich agricultural plain, a situation quite 
in accordance with the derivation of the name given 
above. It is named with Adullam, Shaaraim, and 
other places known to have been in that locality 
Glosh. xv. 33; 2 Chr. xi. 9; Neh. xi. 30), but is 
most clearly defined as being near Shochoh (that 
is the northern one) [StocHon] (1 Sam. xvii. 1). 
Joshua's pursuit of the Canaanites after the battle 
of Keth-horon extended to Azekah (Josh. x. 10, 11). 
Between Azekah and Shochoh, an easy step out of 
their own territory, the Philistines encamped before 
the battle in which Goliath was killed (1 Sam. xvii. 
1). It was amony the cities fortified by Kehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 9), was still standing at the time of the 
umvasion of the kings of Babylon (Jer. xxxiv. 7), 
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a The verb occurs only in Is. v. 2, where it is ren- 
dered in the A. V * fenced ;’? but by Gesenius ip his 
Jesaia, “ grub ibn um.” 


scribers. ‘The second syllable i in this case probably 
arose from a confusion of the uncial & with E. 


W. A. W. 
AZETAS (‘Adnvdy: [Ald.] Alex. "ACyrds: 


Zelag), The name of a family which returned with 

Zorobabel according to 1 Tsdr. yv. 15, but not 

mentioned in the catalogues of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
W. A. W. 


AZ/GAD (TAID: 'Acyd3; [Vat. Ezr. viii 


12, Aorad:] Alex. AByad, Acyad. Ayerad : 
Azyad). The children of Azgad, to the nuniber 
of 1222 (2322 according to Neh. vil. 17) were 
among the laymen who returned with Zerubbalel 
(kzr. ii. 12). A second detachment of 110, with 
Johanan at their head, accompanied Ezra in the 
second earavan (Ezr. viii. 12). With. the other 
heads of the people they joined in the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 15). The name appears 
as SADAS in 1 Esdr. v. 13, and the number of the 
family is there given 3222. In 1 Esdr. viii. 38, it 
is written ASTATH. W. A. W. 

AZVA (‘Odias; [Vat- -Cei-; Alex. ToGias: Ald. 
’ACias:] Ozuus), a “servant of the temple” (1 
Esdr. v. 31), elsewhere called Uzza. 

AZIVEI (2 Esdr. i. 2), one of the ancestors of 
Esdras, elsewhere called AZARTAH and Eztas. 

AVZIEL (TSP: OCA [Vat. FA. -(er-]: 
Oziel), a Levite (1 Chr. xv. 20). The name is a 
shortened form of JAAZIEL (FSTD9), which oc- 
curs in ver. 18 of same chapter. 

AZVZA (ATTY [strong]: "OCCd; [Vat. M. 
Oceta:] Azza). A layman of the family of Zattu, 
who had married a foreign wife after the returm 


from Babylon (Ezr. x. 27); called SARDEUS in I} 
Fsdr. ix. 28. W. A. WL 


AZMAVETH 


AZM A’VETH (AWVTY [strong unto death, 
Ges.]: "Agyudd [Vat AcBw6], 'ACBdv; Alex. 
Acuw@ in 1 Chr.: Azmareth, Azmoth). 1. One 
of David's mighty men, a native of Bahurim (2 
Sam. xxiii. 31: 1 Chr. xi. 33), and therefure prob- 
abiv a Benjanite. 

2. (Aone, Pa(ucd; [Vat. Saruw, Palaw8;] 
Alex. AQuw@: slimoth.) A descendant of Mephi- 
Losheth, or Merib-baal (1 Chr. viii. 36, ix. 42. {In 
1 Chr. viii. 36 the A. V. ed. 1611, ete. reads 
* Asmaveth,” following the Bishops’ Bible. ] 


3. CAgudd; Alex. ACuw6.) The father of Jeziel 
and lelet, two of the skilled Benjamite slingers and 
archers who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3), 
perhaps identical with 1. It has been suyyvested 
that in this passure “sons of Azmaveth’ may 
denote natives of the place of that name. 

4. Overseer of the royal treasures in the reign 
of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 23.) W. A. W. 


AZMAVETH (TYV2tY: 'aqude: [Vat. in 
Ezr., Aouw0:) Azmareth), a place to all appear- 
ance in Benjamin, being named with Anathoth, 
Kirjath-jearim and other towns belonging to that 
tribe. Forty-two of the Bene-Azmareth returned 
froin the captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 24). 
The “sons of the singers’ seem to bave settled 
round it (Neh. xii. 2). The name elsewhere oc- 
curs as BeTH-AZMAVETH. Azmaveth doves not 
make its appearance in the lists in Joshua, but the 
name was borne by several Benjamites of the kindred 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 36, ix. 42, xii. 35 in the last 
passaye Bene-A. may merely denote natives of the 
place, especially as natives of Anathoth, Gibeah, 
&ec. are mentioned in the same verse). G. 

AZ’MON (jI=TY or PTY [strong]: 'Ace- 
pwva, Zeauwvd; [Alex. once AveAuwva:] Ase- 
mont), a place named as being on the S. boundary 
of the Holy Land, apparently near the torrent of 
Egypt (Wadi eh Arsh) (Num. xxxiv. 4, 5; Josh. 
xv. 4). It has not yet been identified. It is men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome (Qnom.), but evi- 
dently was not actually known to them. G. 

* Mr. Williams (//oly City, i. 462) would iden- 
tify Azmon with Aseimeh, of which he speaks as 
west of Audeis (Kedesh). Dr. Robinson in tracing 
the southern boundary of Judah (as laid down in 
Josh. xv. 1-4) makes no account of this proposed 
identification (Phys. Geogr. p. 17). Knobel remarks 
(Ezeqet. Hundh. xiii. 414) that the name reminds 
us of the 'Azizimeh, an Arab tribe well known in 
that part of the desert (Rob. Res. i. 186). H. 

AZ’NOTH-TA’BOR (*32) © 1.38: ‘ae 
GaBap; [Alex.] A¢ayw0 @aBup: dzanotthabor) = 
the eors (t. e. possibly the summits) of Tubor, one 
of the landmarks of the boundary of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 34). The town, if town it be, or the 
reason fur the expression contained in the name, 
has hitherto escaped recognition. By Eusebius 
(under “A(ava0w8) it is mentioned as lying in the 
plain in the contines of Dio-cxsarea. 


For the use of the word ]}8=enr, comp. Uz- 
ZEN-SHEMAH; and for the metaphor involved in 
the name, comp. CrtsLoTi-TABOR. G. 


A’/ZOR (CA(dép: Azor), son of Eliakim, in the 
ine of our Lord (Matt. i. 13, 14). 

AZO’'TUS. [Asnupop.] 

AZO’TUS, MOUNT (‘Acro Bpos, or "ACw- 
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tos Bpos: mons Azoti). In the fatal battle in 
which Judas Maccabwus fell, he broke the right 
wing of Bacchides’ army, and pursued them to 
Mount Azotus (1 Mace. ix. 15). Josephus calls it 
Aza, or Azara, according to many Mss., which 
Ewald finds in a mounts:in west of Birzeit, under 
the form Atara, the Philistine Ashdod Leing cut 
of the question. W. A. W. 

AZRIEL (“S712 [help of’ God]: om. in 
Vat. MS. [rather, in the Rom. ed.; Vat. EoSpmai 
Comp, 'ECpihaA]; Alex. le(pina: Azriel). 1. The 
head of a house of the half-tribe of Manasseh be- 
yond Jordan, a man of renown (1 Chr. y. 24). 

2. COCHA; [ Vat. EopeinaA:] Ozricl.) A Naph- 
talite, ancestor of Jerimuth the head of the tribe at 
the time of David's census (1 Chr. xxvii. 19); called 
UzziEu in two Heb. MSS., and apparently in the 
LXX. 

3. CEopihaA : Alex. Eo(pina : Fzriel.) The 
father of Seraiah, an officer of Jehviakim (Jer 
xxxvi. 26). W. A. W. 


AZ’RIKAM (QTY [help ayainst the 
enemy]: 'E(pucdu; [Vat. E(peuav:] Alex. Eope- 
kau: Kzricam). 1. A descendant of Zerubbabel, 
and son of Neariah of the royal line of Judah (1 
Chr. iii. 23). 

2. ([Vat. E(pewwa:r, EoS8peiuxav:] Alex. E(pr- 
kap-) Eldest son of Azel, and descendant of Saul 
(1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44). 

3. ([Vat. phair in Neh. "Eopixdy; 
Alex. E(pe: -Azericns A levite, ancestor of 
Shemaiah who lived in the time of Nehemiah (1 
Chr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15). 

4. (E(pindy; [Vat. EySpemay; Comp. "Eopi- 
xd.) Grovernor of the house, or prefect of the 
palace to king Ahaz, who was slain by Zichri, an 
Ephraimite hero, in the successful invasion of the 
southern kingdom by Pekah, king of Israel (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 7). W. A. W. 


AZUBAH (T3NP [ruins]: PaCouBd; Alex. 
[once] AovBa: Azuba). 1. Wife of Caleb, son 
of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 18, 19). 

2. (ACouBd [Vat. in 1 K. A(aeBa]). Mother 
of king Jehoshaphat (1 K. xxii. 42; 2 Chr. xx. 31). 

W. A. W. 


A’ZUR, properly AZ’ZUR (747% [helper]: 
’ACép: Azur). 1. A Benjamite of Gibeon, and 
father of Hananish the false prophet (Jer. xxviii. 1). 
Hitzig suggests that he may have been a priest, as 
Gibeon was one of the priestly cities. 


2. (V9: "E¢ep; Alex. Iacep.) Father of Jaaza- 
niah, one of the princes of the people against whom 


Ezekiel was commanded to pruphesy (Ez. xi. 1). 
W. A. W. 
AZU’‘RAN (‘Acapot; Alex. ACoupou: [Ald 
’"ACoupdy:] Azeroc). The sons of Azuran are 
enumerated in 1 Ksdr. v. 15, among those whe 
returned from Babylon with Zorobabel, but there 
is no corresponding name in the catalogues of Fzra 


and Nehemiah. Azuran may perhaps be identical 
with Azzur in Neh. x. 17. W. A. W. 


AZZAH (727 [strony]: Pd¢n, Paca: Gaza). 
The more accurate rendering of the name of the 
well-known Philistine city, Gaza (Deut. ii. 23; 1 
K. iv. 24; Jer. xxv. 20). [Gaza.] W. A. W. 

AZ’ZAN (779 [perh. sh-np, Fiirst]: ’O¢a: 
Ozan). The father of Paltiel, prince of the tribe 
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of Iasachar, who represented his tribe in the division 
af the promised land (Num. xxxiv. 26). 
W. A. W. 


AZ2Z2UR (“MD [helper] : "Acoup ; [ Vat. 
Abuup: Ald. ’A(Coup:] Azur). One of the heads 
of the people who signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 17). The name is probably that 
of a trunily, and in Hebrew is the same as is else- 
where represented by AZUR. W. A.W. 


B. 


BA’AL (Sy2: Baad: Bual), the supreme male 
divinity of the Phanician and Canaanitish nations, 
as ASHTORETH was their supreine female divinity. 
Both names have the peculiarity of being used in 
the plural, and it seems certain that these plurals 
designate not (as Gesenius, 7hes. 8. vv., main- 
tained) statues of the divinities, but different modi- 
fications of the divinities themselves. That there 
were many such modifications of Baal is certain 
from the fact that his name occurs with numerous 
adjuncts, both inthe O. 'T. and elsewhere, as we 
shall have occasion to notice hereafter. ‘The plural 
Baalim is found frequently alone (e. g. Judy. ii. 11, 
x. 10; 1 K. xviii. 18; Jer. ix. 14; Hos. ii. 17), 
as Well as in connection with Ashtoreth (Judg. x. 
6; 1 Sam. vii. +) and with Asherah, or, as our 
version renders it, “the groves ’’ (Judy. iii. 7; 2 
Chr. xxxiii. 3). There no difficulty in deter- 
mining the meaning of the name, since the word 
is in Hebrew a common noun of frequent occur- 
rence, having the meaning Lord, not so much, how- 
ever, in the sense of Ruler as of Muster, Owner, 
Possessor. The name of the vod, whether singu- 
lar or plural, is always distinguished from the coin- 


mon noun by the presence of the article (Oya. 


mya), except when it stands in connection 
with some other word which designates a peculiar 
modification of Baal. In the Chaldaic form the 


word becomes shortened into Syp, and, thence 


dropping the guttural, Da: Be, which is the 
Babylonian name of this god (Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. 
et Tulm., Gesen., Fiirst, Movers; the identity of 
the two words is, however, doubted by Rawlinson, 
Herod. i. 318). 

There can be no doubt of the very high antiqui- 
ty of the worship of Baal. We find his worship es- 
tablished amonust the Moabites and their allies the 
Midianites in the time of Moses (Num. xxii. 41), 
and through these nations the Israelites were se- 
duced to the worship of this god under the particu- 
lar form of Baal-Peor (Num. xxv. 3 ff; Deut. iv. 
3). Notwithstanding the fearful punishment which 
their idvlatry brought upon them in this instance, 
the sneceeding veneration returned to the te 
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of Baal (Judy. ii. 10-13), and with the exception of 
the period during which Gideon was judge (Judg. 
vi. 26 ff, vili. 33) this form of idolatry seems to 
have prevailed amongst them up to the time of Sam- 
ud (Judg. x. 10; 1 Sam. vii. 4), at whose rebuke 
the people renounced the worship of Baalim. Two 
centuries pass over before we hear again of Baal in 
connection with the people of Israel. though we can 
scarcely conclude from this silence that his worship | 
was altogether abandoned. We know that in the 
time of Sulomon the service of many guds of the ; 
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surrounding nations was introduced, and particular. 
ly that of Ashtoreth, with which Baal is so fre. 
quently connected. However this may he, the wor- 
ship of Baal spread greatly, and tovether with that 
of Asherah became the relivion of the court and 
people of the ten tribes under Ahab, king of Israel, 
in consequence of his marriage with Jezebel (1 K. 
xvi, d1-333 xvill. 19, 22). And thouch this idol- 
atry was occasionally put down (2. K. iii. 2, x. 28) 
it appears never to have been permanently or effect- 
ually abolished in that kinudom (2 K. xvii. 16). 
In the kingdom of Judah also Baal-worship exten- 
sively prevailed. During the short reign of Ahaziah 
and the subsequent: usurpation of his mother Ath- 
aliah, the sister of Ahab, it appears to have been 
the religion of the court (2 K. viii. 27; comp. xi. 
18), as it was subsequently under Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 
3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 2), and Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 3). 

The worship of Baal amongst the Jews appears 
to have been appeinted with much pomp and cere- 
monial, Teniples were erected to him (1 K. xvi. 
32; 2 K. xi. 18); his images were set up (2 K. x. 
26); his altars were very numerous (Jer. xi. 13), 
were erected particularly on Jofty eminences (1 BK. 
xviii. 20), and on the rvofs of houses (ler. xxxii. 29); 
there were priests in great numbers (1 K. xviii. 19), 
and of various classes (2. K. x. 19): the worshippers 
appear to have been arrayed in appropriate robes 
(2 K. x. 22); the worship was performed by burning 
incense (Jer. vil. 9) and offering burnt-sacrifices, 
which oceasionally consisted of Inman victimes (Jer. 
xix. 5). The othciating priests danced with frantic 
shouts around the altar, and cut themselves with 
knives te excite the attention and compassion of the 
god (1K. xviii. 26-28; comp. Lucian, De Syrta den, 
d0; Tert. Apol. 9; Lucan, i. 565; Tibull. i. 6. 47). 

Throughout all the Phoenician colonies we con- 
tinually find traces of the worship of this god, part- 
ly in the names of men such as Adher-bal, Asdru- 
bal, Hanni-bal, and still more distinetly in Pha- 
nician inscriptions yet remaining (Gesen. J/on. 
Phan. passim). Nor need we hesitate to regard 
the Babylonian Bel (1s. xlvi. 1) or Belus (lerud. i. 
181), as essentially identical with Baal, thonh per- 
haps under some modified form. Rawlinson dis- 
tinguishes between the second god of the first triad 
of the Assvrian pantheon, whom he names provis- 
ionally Bel-Nimrod, and the Babylonian Kel whom 
he considers identical with Merudach (/fervd. i. 
504 fh; 627 ff). 

The saine perplexity occurs respecting the con- 
nection of this god with the heavenly bodies as we 
have already noticed in recard to Ashtoreth. Creu- 
zer (Simb, ii. 413) and Movers (Phen. i. 180) de- 
clare Baal to be the Sun-god; on the other hand, 
the Babylonian god is identified with Zeus by He- 
rodotus, and there seems to be no doubt that Bel- 
Merodach is the planet Jupiter (Rawlinson, /Zerod. 
l.c.). It is quite likely that in the case of Haal 
as well as of Ashtoreth the symbol of the cod 
varied at different times and in ditterent localities. 
Indeed the great number of adjuncts with which 
the name of Baal is found is a sufficient proof of 
the diversity of characters in which he was revard- 
ed, and there must no doubt have existed a corn 
sponding diversity in the worship. It may even be 
a question whether in the original notion of Baal 
there was reference to any of the heavenly bod- 
ies, since the derivation of the name does not in 
this instance, as it does in the case of Ashtoreth, 
peint directly to them. If we separate the name 
Baal from idolatry, we seem, according to its ovean- 
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ing, to obtain simply the notion of Lord and Pro- 
prietor of all. With this the idea of productive 
power is naturally associated, and that power is as 
oaturally svmbolized by the sun, whilst on the 
other hand the ideas of providential arrangement. 
and rule, and so of prosperity, are as naturally sug- 
gested by the word, and in the astral mythology these 
ideas are associatel with the planet Jupiter. In 
puint of fact we find adjuncts to the name of Baal 
answering to all these notions, ¢. g. BeeAoduny, 


Bulsimen (Plaut. Pen. v. 2, 67) = OTe oya, 


“ Lord of the heavens; ”’ yon->ya, Baal-Hamon 
(Gresen. Von. Phoen. 349), the Sun-Baal, and sim- 


ilarly the name of a city in the O. T. Poroysa 
(Cant. viii, 11); T2° 0 YB, Baal-Gad, the name 
of acity (Josh. xi. 17), Baal the Fortune-bringer, 
which god may be regarded as identical with the 
planet Jupiter (Gesen. Zhes. Fiirst). Many more 
compounds of Bual in the O. T. occur, and 
amongst them a large number of cities, which are 
mentioned below. We shall first mention those 
names of menand of gods in which Kaal is the 
first element. It may be noted befure proceeding 
to specify the particular compounds of Baal that 
the word standing alune occurs in the O. T. in 
two [three] instances as the name of a man (1 Chr. 
v. 5, vill. 30, [ix. 36]). Furst considers that in 
these instances the latter element of the word is 
dropped. 

1. Ba’ac-Be’ritH (“723 Ora: [rg Bdad 


Scabhnny, | Baad Bepl6; [Alex. roy Baad Beep ess 
BiaOneny, Baad B:abnens: Baal fsodus, | Baad. 
berit). This form of Baal was worshipped at 
Shechem by the Israelites after the death of Gideon 
(Judg. vill. 33, ix. 4). ‘The name signifies the 
Covenant- Baal, and has been compared with the 
Greek Zevs Spxios or the Latin Deus fidius. The 
meaning, however, does not seem to be the god 
who presides over covenants, but the god who comes 
into covenant with the worshippers. In Judg. ix. 


46 he is called (YTD OM. We know nothing 
of the particular form of worship pail to this god. 


3. Ba’AL-ZE’BUB (3A AT Urn: Bdad puia: 


Beclzelub), the form of Baal worshipped at Ekron 
(2 K. i. 2, 3, (6,] 16). The meaning of the name 
is Baal or Lord of the Ay. Thouzh such a desig- 
nation of the god appears to usa kind of mockery, 
and has consequently been regarded as a term of 
derision (Selden, De Drs Syris, p. 375), vet there 
seems no reason to doubt that this was the name 
given to the god by his worshippers, and the placue 
of flies in hot climates furnishes a suthcient reason 
for the desiynation. Similarly the Greeks gave the 
epithet arduvios to Zeus (Pausan. v. 14, § 2; 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 38), and Pliny (xxix. 6, 
34, init.) speaks of a Fly-zod Wyiodes. The name 
occurs in the N. T. in the well-known form BrEL- 
ZEBUB [properly Beelzebul]. 

3. Ba’at-na’nan (77 bya, Baal is gra- 
cious: BaddAerndy, Badraevywp; [Alex. Baraew 
veov:) Balinan: comp. DVN, ‘Iwdyvns, Je- 
hovah is gracious). (1.) The name of one of the 
early kings of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39; 1 Chr. 
‘, 49, 50). 

(2.) (BadAaydy: [Vat. Badravas; Alex. Baa- 
Aava; Comp. Badaaydy]}.) 
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David's officers, who had the superintendence of 
his olive and sycamore plantations (1 Chr. xxvii. 
283). He was of the town of (rederah (Josh. xv. 
36) or Beth-Gader (1 Chr. ii. 51), and from his 
name we may conjecture that he was of Canaanitish, 
not Jewish origin. 

4. Ba’ateprYor (TVS bya: BeeAgeyap: 
Belphegor). We bave already referred to the 
worship of this god. The narrative (Num. xxv.) 
seems clearly to show that this form of Daal-wor- 
ship was connected with licentious rites. Without 
laying too much stress on the Rabbinical derivat:on 
of the word “VL5, hiatus, i.e. “ aperire hymenem 
virgincumy,’ we seem to have reason to conelude 
that this was the nature of the worship. Baal-peor 
was identified by the Rabbins and early fathers 
with Priapus (see the authorities quoted by Selden, 
De Dus Syris, i. 4, 302 th, who, however, dissents 
from this view). This is, moreover, the view of 
Creuzer (ii. 411), Winer, Gesenius, Ftirst, and al- 
most all critics. The rewer is referred for more 
detailed information particularly to Creuzer’s Sym- 
bolik and Movers’s Phonizier. F. W. G. 


BA‘’AL (SP), geographical. This word oc- 
curs as the prefix or suttx to the names of several 
places in Palestine. Gesenius hag expressed his 
opinion (Thes. p. 225 a) that in these cases it has 
ho reference to any worship of the god Baal. at the 
particular spot, but merely expresses that the place 
*¢ possesses’? or contains something special denoted 
by the other part of the name, the word Haal bear- 
ing in that case a force synonymous with that of 
Beru. Without being so presumptuous as to 
contradiet this conclusion, some reasons may (with 
considerable hesitation) be mentioned for reconsid- 
ering it. 

(a.) Though emploved in the Hebrew Scriptures 
to a certain extent metaphorically, and there cer- 
tainly with the force of possession ”’ or “ owner- 
ship,’ —as a “lord of hair’? (2 K.i. 8), “lord of 
dreams” (Gen. xxxvii. 19), &e., Baal never seems 
to have becorne a naturalized Hebrew word, but 
frequently oceurs so as to betray its Canaanite 
origin and relationship. Thus it is several times 
employed to designate the inhabitants of towns 
either certainly or probably heathen, but rarely if 
ever those of one undoubtedly Hebrew. — It is ap- 
plied to the men of Jericho befure the conquest 
(Josh. xxiv. 11); to the men of Sheechein, the an- 
cient city of Hamor the Hivite, who rose to recover 
the rights of Hamor’s descendants long atter the 
conquest of the land (Judy. ix. 2-31, with Ewald’'s 
commentary, Gesch. ii. 445-7), and in the ac 
count of which strugyle, the distinction between 


the poya of Shechem, and the Owls — the 


Hebrew relations of Abimelech — is carefully main- 
tained. It is used for the men of Keilah, a place on 
the western contines of Judah, exposed to all the at 
tacks and the intluences of the surrounding heathen 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 11, 12), for Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. 
xi. 26), and for others (Is. xvi. 8. &e.). Add to 
this the consideration that if Baal forms part of the 
name of a person we are sure to find the name 
mentioned with some Hebrew alteration, as Jerub- 
besheth for Jerub-baal, Mephibosheth for Merib- 
baal, Ish-bosheth for Esh-baal, and others. In 
Hos. ii. 16 a remarkable instance is preserved of 
the distinction, noticed above in connection with the 


The name of one of | record of the revolt at Shechem, between the hea- 
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then Baal and the Hebrew /sh —*at that day, 
saith Jehovah, men shall call Me ‘Ishi,’ and shall 
call Me no more ‘ Baali,’’? both words having the 
sense of “my husband.”’ 

(6.) Such places called hy this name or its com- 
pounds as can be identified, and several of which 
existed at the time of the conquest, were either 
near Phoenicia, as Baal-gad, Baal-hermon, Bel- 
markos (of later times); or in proximity to some 
other acknowledged seat of heathen worship, as 
Baal-meon and Bamoth-Baal, near the infamous 
seat of Baal-peor; or Kirjath-Baal and Baal-tamar, 
which were in the district containing the early and 
famous sanctuaries and high places of Gibeon and 
Bethel. 

(c.) On more than one occasion Baal forms part 
of the names of places which we elsewhere discover 
to have been elevated spots, spots in which the 
worship of the Canaanites deliyhted. Thus Baal- 
hermon is elsewhere called « Mount B.”’ and Haal- 
Perazim is (very probably) « Mount P.” Baalath- 
beer too is called in the parallel lists Ramath (i. e. 
“height ’). Compare the Vulgate rendering of 
Baalah in 1 Chr. xiii. 6, ad collem Cariathiarim. 

(d.) There is the consideration of the very deep 
significance with which the name of Baal must. 
always have been invested both for the Israelites 
and for their predecessors in the country; for those 
who venerated and those who were commanded to 
hate him. Surely this significance must have been 
sufficient to prevent that portentous name from 
becoming a mere alternative for a term which, like 
Beth, was in the commonest daily use. 

The places in the names of which Baal forms a 
part are as follows: — 

1. Ba’au [Bdad; Vat. Badar: Baal], a town 
of Simeon, named only in 1 Chr. iv. 33, and which 
from the parallel list in Josh. xix. seems to have 
been identical with BAALATH-BEER. 


2. Ba/aLaH (yD [fem. possessor, i. e. of 
a town = city or stale, Ges.]: Bdaa; [in Josh. xv. 
9, Vat. 1eBaaad for eis Bdad; 11, er) Alfa, Alex.] 
Badd: Baula), 

(a.) Another name for KIRJATH-JEARIM, or 
KrrJATH-BAAL, the well-known town, now Auriet 
el Enab, It is mentioned in Josh. xv. 9,10; 1 
Chr. xiii. 6 (eis wéAw Aavl8; ad collem Caria- 


thiarim). In Josh. xv. 11, it is called Mount (777) 
Baalah, and in xv. 60, and xviii. 14, Kirjath-Baal. 
From the expression “ Baalah, which is Kirjath- 
jearim”’ (comp. “Jebusi, which is Jerusalem,” 
xviii. 28), it would seem as if Baalah were the 
earlier or Canaanite appellation of the place. In 2 
Sam. vi. 2, the name occurs slightly altered as 
* Raale of Judah" mA sHYD), and Tov 
dpxydvrwy lovda, de viris Juda). 

(6.) [Baad; Ald. Alex. Baaad.}] <A town in 
the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 29), which in xix. 3 
is called BALAH, and in the parallel list (1 Chr. iv. 
29) BILHAH. 


3. BA’ALATH (m>y2: [eBeeAdy, Baradd, 
om. in 1 K.; Vat. in 2 Chr. Badaa; Alex. Ba- 
aAwy, Badad, Badaas: Balaath,1 K.} Baaluth), 
a town of Dan named with Gibbethon, Gath-rim- 
mon, and other Philistine places (Josh. xix. 44). 
[t is possible that the same town is referred to in 1 
K. ix. 18 and 2 Chr. viii. 6 (BaAad@). See Joseph. 
Ant. viii. 6, § 1. 


4. Ba’ALATH-BE’ER (TED ners: Baal of 
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the well = Holy-well: Banréx; [Vat.! Bapex; Alex. 
Baad OepnppaupwO; Ald. Barc@ Bypayucse ; 
Comp. BaaAdé Bn pabuwé:] Baalath- Beer), a town 
among those in the south part of Judah, given to 
Simeon; and which also bore the name of Ra- 
MATH-NEGEB, or “the heights of the South” 
(Josh. xix. 8). In another list it appears in the 
contracted form of BAAL. [See 1.] 

Other sacred wells in this parched region were 
the Beer-lahai-roi, the “ well of the vision of God; ’” 
and Beer-sheba, the “ well of the oath.” 


5. BA‘AL-GAD (7a Spa: BeAaydd; [Ald. 


Alex. Bad-yd3; Comp. Baadydd; in Josh. xiii. 5, 
TaaydaA, Comp. BaeAydd; xii. 7, Vat. M. Bada- 
yad8a:] Baalyad), a place evidently well known at 
the time of the conquest of Palestine, and as such 
used to denote the most northern (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 
7) or perhaps northwestern (xiii. 5, Hamath being 
to the extreme northeast) point to which Joshua's 
victories extended. It was in all probability a 
Phoenician or Canaanite sanctuary of Baal under 
the aspect of (iad, or Fortune. [GAD.] No trace 
of its site has yet been discovered. The words 


“the plain (TAYPD) of Lebanon ’’ would lead to 


the supposition that it lay in the great plain be- 
tween the two ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Leb- 
anon, which is still known by the same Hebrew word 
cl-Bika’a; and it has accordingly been identitied 
by Iken and others with Haalbec (Rob. iii. 519). 
But against this are the too great distance of Baal- 
bec to the north, and the precise expression of the 
text— ‘under Mount Hermon’ (Jerome: ad 
radices montis Hermon). The conjecture of 
Schwarz (p. 60), supported by Robinson with his 
usual care, is, that the modern representative of 
Baalgad is Banias, a place which long maintained 
a great reputation as the sanctuary of Pan. [C.¥s- 
AREA PHILIPPI.] 


6. BA’AL-HA’MON Chi-te 2, Baal of multi- 


tude: BeedXauwy: ea que habet pomidos), a place 
at which Solomon had a vineyard, evidently of 
great extent (Cant. viii. 11). The only possible clue 
to its situation is the mention in Judith viii. 3, of 
@ Belamon or Balamoén ([Rom. BeAauay; Vat. 
Alex.] BaAauwv; (Comp. Ald. BaAdapd: Beth- 
ulia:} A. V. BALAMO) near Dothaim; and there- 
fore in the mountains of Ephraim, not far north of 
Samaria. If so, this vineyard may have been in 
one of the “fat valleys’’ of the “drunkards of 
Ephraim, who are overcome with wine,’ to which 
allusion-is made in Is. xxviii. 1. 


7. BA’AL-HA’ZOR (“38m 'D, Baal's village: 


BeAacwp; [Vat. BaAacwp;] Alex. BedAacup; 
[Comp. BaaAacwép:] Bualhasor), a place “*by’ 


Ephraim ”’ (° CY), where Absalom appears to 
have had a sheep-farm, and where Amnon was 
murdered (2 Sam. xiii. 23). 


8. Mount BaA’AL-HER’MON (“yD alm | 
1 VOOM,” (Ld dpos rod ‘Aepucby, Alex. 7. 0. 7. 
Badaepuwy, Comp. Ald. r. 0. +r. BadA ‘Epydy: 
mons Baal-Hermon,] Judg. iii. 3), and simply Ba- 
ul-hermon ([BadaA ‘Epudy, Vat.) Barem: Baal, 
Hermon,] 1 Chr. vy. 23)). This is usually con- 
sidered as a distinct place from Mount Hermon; 
but the only apparent ground for so doing is the 
statement in the latter of the above passages, unto 
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Veul-hermon, and Senir, and@ Mount Hermon; " 
but it is quite possible that the conjunction ren- 
dered “and "’ may be here, as vtten elsewhere, used 
as an expletive, — “unto Haal-hermon, even Senir, 
even Mount Hermon.’ Perhaps this derives some 
color from the fact, which we know, that this 
mountain had at least three names (Deut. iii. 9). 
May not Haal-hermon have been a fourth, in use 
among the Pheenician worshippers of Baal, one of 
whose sanctuaries, Baal-gad, was at the foot of this 
very mountain ? 

9. Ba’at-ME/ON (JVy% 2: } BeeApedy; [in 
1 Chr., BeeAuagody; Ald. Alex. BeeAuawy; 
Comp. BeeAuewy: in Ez., most MSS. om.:] Beva- 
meon, [Acelmevn]), one of the towns which were 
“built *’ by the Reubenites (Num. xxxii. 38), and 
to which they “gave other names. Possibly the 
* Beth,” which is added to the name in its men- 
ion elsewhere, and which sometimes superseded 
the “ Baal’ of the original name, is one of the 
chanes referred to. [BETH-BAAL-MEON: BETH- 
MEON.| It is also named in 1 Chr. y. 8, and on 
each occasion with Nebo. In the time of Ezekiel 
it was Moabite, and under that prosperous dumin- 
ion had evidently become a place of distinction, 
being noticed as one of the cities which are the 
vlory of the country” (Ez. xxv. 9). In the days 
of Eusebius and Jerome (QOnoum. Balmen) it was 
still a “vicus maximus" called Balmano, 9 miles 
distant from Heshbon (‘1éBous, Asus), near the 
“mountain of the hot springs,’ and reputed to be 
the native place of Elisha. 

* The site is still known. “Taking a sweep on 
the fine turf to the southeast” (from Heshban), 
says Mr. Tristram (Land of Jerael, p. 540), “we 
passed by the ruins of MJa‘in (Baal-meon), situated 
on a mamelon exactly like Heshbon, and due east 
of Nebbih, shapeless and featureless, at which a 
cursory glance was sutticient.”’ H. 


10. BA’ AL-PER’AzIM (9275 "2 : Baal-phar- 
asin), the scene of a victory of David over the Phi- 
listines, and of a great destruction of their images, 
and so named by him in a characteristic passave 


of exulting poetry — “+ Jehovah hath burst (YTS) 


upon mine enemies before me as a burst (YE) 
of waters.” ‘lherefore he called the name of that 
place ‘ Baal-perazim,’” i. e bursts or destructions 
(2 Sam. v. 20; 1 Chr. xiv. 11). The place and 


the circumstance appear to be again alluded to in b 


Is. xxviii. 21, where it is called Mount P. Perhaps 
this may pvint to the previous existence of a hizh 
place or sanctuary of Bual at this spot, which would 
lend more point to David's exclamation (see Gese- 
nius, Jes. 844). The LXX. render the name in its 
two occurrences, respectively 'Exdyw Siaxoray, 
and Araxor) papagiy: [Vat. -p-; in 1 Chr. xiv. 
Il". Bada bazaciv, Alex. -gew; Vat. baad bad- 
iveqe:] the latter an instance of retention of the 
vrigin ll word and its explanation side by side; the 
former uncertain. 


11. Ba‘AL-SHAL’ISHA (meow "BD: BaiBapr- 
od;[Vat. M. Badapea, H. BaOcaperca; Alex.2] 
Babcapi, [Alex.! Badcapioa; Comp. Badd Zarr- 
gd:) Baalsilisa), a place named only in 2 K. iv. 
42; apparently not far from Gilgal (comp. v. 38). 





9 The “unto” in the A. V. is interpolated, though 
not so marked. 
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It was possibly situated in the district, or “ land’? 
of the same name. [SHALISHA.] 


12. BA’AL-TA’MAR (WK 'B, simetuary of 


the pala: Bada @audp: Bualthamar), a place 
named only in Judy. xx. 33, as near Gileah of 


Kenjamin. The palm-tree (“'21)) of Debvrah 
(iv. 5) was situated somewhere in the locality, and 
is possibly alluded to (Stanley, 145, 6). In the 
days of Eusebius it was still known under the al- 
tered name of Bnd0audp ; but no traces of it have 
been found by magdern travellers. G. 

13. Ba’at-zE’rnon (JOB YP, plwe of 
Zcphon: Beedcerpav, Beedcerpay; [Alex. Be 
eAcedav :] Beelsephon), a place in Egypt near 
where the Israelites crossed the Ked Sea (Ex. xiv. 
2, 9; Num. xxxiii. 7). From the position of 
Goshen and the indicitions attorded by the narra- 
tive of the route of the Israelites, we place Baal- 
zephon on the western shore of the Gulf of Suez, 
a little below its head, which at this time was about 
30 or 40 miles northward of the present head. 
[GosHEN; KrED SEA, PAssaGE oF]. its  posi- 
tion with respect to the other places mentioned 
with it is clearly indicated. The Israelites en- 
camped before or at Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Baal-zephon, according to Ex. 
(xiv. 2, 9), while in Num. Pi-hahiroth is described 
as being before Baal-zephon, and it is said that 
when the people came to the former place they 
pitched before Migdol (Num, xxxiii. 7); and again, 
that afterwards they departed from before Pi-hahi- 
roth, here in Heb. Hahiroth (v. 8). Miedol and 
Baal-zephon must therefore have been opposite to 
one another, and the latter behind Pi-hahiroth with 
reference to the Israelites. Baal-zephon was_per- 
haps a well-known place, if, as seems likely, it is 
always mentioned to indicate the position of Pi- 
hahiroth, which we take to be a natural locality 
{Rep Sea, PAssaGE oF; Pi-uaniroti]. The 
name has been supposed to mean ‘place of Ty- 
phon,” or “sacred to Typhon,” an etymology 
approved by Gesenius (7hes. 8. v.). Zephon would 
well enough correspond in sound to Tyvphon, had 
we any ground for considering the latter name to 
be either [gyptian or Semitic, but as we have not, 
the conjecture is a very bold one. Were, however, 
Typhon an Egvptian word, we could not consider 
Zephon in Baal-zephon to be its Hebrew transerip- 
tion, inasmuch as it is joined with the Hebrew form 


¥2. 
a Hebrew compound, with the root 777‘. as if 
it were named from a watch-tower on the frontier 


like the neighboring S100, “the tower.” [t is 
noticeable that the name of the son of Gad called 


Ziphion yMoyr in Gen. (xlvi. 16) is written Ze- 


phon 77-2 in Num. (xxvi. 15). The identifica- 
‘ions of Baal-zephon that have been proposed de- 
pend upon the supposed meaning “place of ‘Ty- 
phon.” Forster (App. ad Mich., pp. 28, 29) thinks 
it was Hervopolis, ‘Hpdwy mddts, which some, as 
Champollion (L’ Equpte sous les Pharaons, ii. 87 
ff.) consider, wronelv, to be the same as Avaris, 
the stronghold of the Hycsos, both which places 
were connected with Typhon (Steph. B. s.r ‘Hpd; 
Manetho, ap. Joseph. ¢. jon. i. 26). Avaris cannot 
be Heroopolis, for geographical reasons. (Comp., 
as to the site of Avaris, Brigsch, (reogr phische 


We would rather connect Baal-zephon. as 
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Inschriften, i. 86 ff; as to that of Heroopolis, 
Lepsius, Chron. d. ceqypt. i. 344 ff, and p. 342, 
against the two places being the same.) 

R. S. P. 


BA’AL (Sy2: Iwhr3 Alex. Baad: Ban). 
1. A Reubenite, whose son or descendant Beerah 
was carried off hy the invading army of Assyria 
under Tiglath-Vileser (1 Chr. v. 5). 

2. (Bdad; [Vat. M. 1 Chr. viii. 30, Baavak- 
ejz})- The son of Jehiel, father or founder of 
Gibeon, by his wife Maachah; brother of Kish, 
and grandfather of Saul (1 Chr. giili. 30, ix. 36). 


W. A. Ww. 
BA’ALAH. 


[BaaL, No. 2.] 
BA’ALATH. ([Baat, Nos. 3, 4.] 


BA’ALE OF JUDAH. [Baat, No. 2, a.] 


*BAALI (“9Y2: Baadely: Bauli), a8 em- 
ployed in Hos. ii. 16, has a twofold sense: first, 
my Baal, the name of the principal god of the 
Canaanites: and, second, my lord, as applied by a 
woman to her husband (Ex. xxi. 22; 2 Sam. xi. 26). 
The passage is: “ And it shall be at that day, saith 
the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi, and shalt. 
call me no more Baali.”” The time is coming, the 
prophet would say, when Israel shall utterly re- 
nounce his idolatry, and so far from going after 
heathen gods, shall not even take upon his lips so 
much as a word that would revive even a thought 
of the old idolatry which had been so base a vio- 
lation of the covenant of marriage between Jehovah 
and his people. See the next verse (17th) which 
confirms this view. Consult Manger (Comment. in 
Libr. Hos. p. 142), and Pusey (Minor Prophets, 
Part I. p. 19). The A. V. (marg.) translates both 
terms (my husband: my lord). The Vulgate trans- 
lates the former (meus vir), but does not translate 
the latter. H. 


BA’ALIM. [Baat.] 


BA’‘ALIS (a BeAeiooa; [Vat. FA.3 
BeAeioa; Alex. -Ar-:] Baalis), king of the Bene- 
Ammon (BaciActs vids "Aupady) at the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. xl. 14). 


BA’/ANA (S392 [son of affliction]: Bavd, 
[Alex.] Baava: met), the name of several men. 
1. The son of Ahilud, Solomon's commissariat of- 
cer in Jezreel and the north of the Jordan valley 
(1 K. iv. 12). 

2. [(Baavd: Baana.) The father of Zadok, 
one of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem 
after the captivity] (Neh. iii. 4). 

3. [Baava: Vulg. corrupt.] (1 Esdr. v. 8.) 
[BAANAH, 4.] 


BA’ANAH (77393 [= N2D3, ser above]: 


Baavd; [Vat. in 2 Sam. iv. 5, 9, Baaw: 6, Baupa:] 
Banana). 1. Son of Rimmon, a Benjanite, who 
with his brother Rechab murdered Ish-bosheth. 
For this thev were killed by David, and their muti- 
lated bodies hung up over the pool at Hebron (2 
Sam. iv. 2, 5, 6, 9). 

2. [Alex. Baavaa:, Baava; Rom. Vat. in 1 
Chr. Noo(d; in 2 Sam. om.] <A Netophathite, 
father of Heleb or Heled, one of David's mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 29; 1 Chr. xi. 30). 


3. (Accurately Baana, SIVB: Baavd; [Alex. 


Baavas!] Banana), son of Hushai, Solomon's com- 
missariat officer in Asher (1 K. iv. 16). 


BABEL 


4. A man who accompanied Zerubbabel on his 
return from the captivity (Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 
Possibly the same person is intended in Neh. x. 27. 
[Baana, 3.] 

BAANIT’AS (Bayalas; [Vat. M.] Alex. Bas 
vatas; [Wechel Baavalas:] Bannus). BKENAIAH, 
of the sons of Pharosh (1 Esdr. ix. 26; comp. Ezr. 
x. 25). 


BA’ARA (NPD [brutish]: Baada; [Vat. 
IBaasa;| Alex. Baapa: Bara), one of the wives 
of Shaharaim, a descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
viii. 8). 

BAASE‘IAH [4 syl.] (TMwYS [work of 
Jehovah]: Baacla; [Vat. Maaca::] Basia). a 
Gershonite Levite, one of the forefathers of Asaph 
the singer (1 Chr. vi. 40 (25)). 


BA’ASHA (SEED [in some eds. St Y2): 


Baad; Joseph. Anode: Baasa), third sove- 
reign of the separate kingdom of Israel, and the 
founder of its second dynasty. The name, aceord- 
ing to Gesenius, is from a root to be wicked, but 
this would seem impossible unless it has been al- 
tered [ABIJAH], and Calmet suggests that it may 


mean in the work, from 3 in, and Tw? to make, 


or he who seeks 5VYD and lays waste TSE, 
Baasha was son of Ahijah of the tribe of Issachar, 
and conspired against King Nadab, son of Jero- 
boam, when he was besieging the Philistine town 
of Gibbethon, and killed him with his whole family. 

He appears to have been of humble origin. as the 
prophet Jehu speaks of him as having been “ ex- 
alted out of the dust’? (1 K. xvi. 2). In matters 
of religion his reign was no improvement on that 
of Jeroboam; he equally forgot his position as king 
of the nation of God's election, and was chiefly 
remarkable for his persevering hostility to Judah. 
It was probably in the 13th year of his reign [As] 
that he made war on its king Asa, and began to 
fortify Ramah as an émrelyioua against it. He 
was defeated by the unexpected alliance of Asa with 
Benhadad I. of Damascus, who had previously been 
friendly to Baasha. Benhadad took several towns 
in the N. of Israel, and conquered lands belonging 
to it near the sources of Jordan. Baasha died in 
the 24th year of his reign, and was honorably bu- 
ried in the beautiful city of Tirzah (Cant. vi. 4), 
which he had made his capital. The dates of his 
accession and death according to Clinton (FF. H. i. 
321) are B. C. 953 and B. Cc. 931 (1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 
7; 2 Chr. xvi. 1-6). G. E. L. C. 


* Fiirst derives the name from an obsolete root 
(existing in Arabic) = valor, boldness. H. 


BABEL, BABYLON, éc. ("22: Baf- 


vAdy: (Babel, Babylon}) is properly the capital city 
of the country which is called in Genesis Shinar 


(TV2") and in the later Scriptures Chaldea, or 
the land of the Chaldwans: (D°"’ ). The name 


is connected in Genesis with the Hebrew root 22a: 
* confundere,” because the Lord did there con- 
found the language of all the earth (Gen. xi. 9); 
but the native etymology is Bab-il, “ the gate of 
the god //,”’ or perhaps more simply “the gate of 
God; "’ and this no doubt was the original inten- 
tion of the appellation as given by Nimrod, though 
the other sense came to be attached to it after the 
confusion of tongues. Probably a temple was the 
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fret puilling raised by the primitive nomads, and 
in the ate of this temple justice would be adminis- 
tered in early times (comp. 2 Sau. xix. 8). atter 
which houses would grow up about the gate, and 
in this way the name would readily pass trom = the 
actual portal of the temple to the settlement. Ac- 
cording to the traditions which the Greeks derived 
from the Babylonians in Alexander's age the city 
was originally built about the year Bb. c. 2230. 
The architectural remains discovered in southern 
Babylonia, taken in conjunction with the monu- 
mental records, seer to indicate that it was nut at 
first the capital, nor, indeed, a town of very great 
importanice. 
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composed of a series of stone piers with movable 
plattorms of wood stretching from one pier ta 
another. Such are the clef features of the de 
scription left. us by Herodotus (i. 178-186). 
According to Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 7, ff: 
the circuit of the city was not 480 but 360 stades — 
which is a little under 42 miles. It lay, he says. on 
both sides of the Euphrates, and the two parts 
were connected together by a stone bridge five 
stades (above 100) vards) long, and 30 feet bruad, 
of the kind deseribed by Herodotus. At either ex- 
tremity of the bridve was a royal palace, that in the 
eastern city being the more magnificent of the two. 


It probably owed its position at the [It was defended by a triple cneceinte, the outer- 


head of Nimrod’s cities (Gen. x. LU) to the power | most 60 stadea, or 7 miles round; the second, which 
and precminence whereto it afterwards attained | was circular, 46 stades, or 44 miles; and the third 


rather than to any original superiority that it could 
boast over the plices coupled with it. Arech, Ur, 
and £i/isar, appear to have been all more ancient 
than Babylon, and were capital cities when dul 
was a provincial villave. The first rise of the 
Chaldaan power was in the region close upon the 
Persian Gulf, as Berosus indicated by his  fish-god 
Oannes, who brought the Babylonians civilization 


and the arts out of the sea (ap. Syneell. p. 28. B.). | 


Thence the nation spread northwards up the course 
of the rivers. and the seat of government moved in 
the same direction, being finally fixed at Baby- 
‘on, pernaps not earlier than about B. Cc. 1700. 

1. Topogr why of Bibylon — Ancient descrip- 
tions of the city. — The descriptions of Babylon 
which have come down to us in classical writers 
are derived chietly from two sources, the works of 
Herodotus and of Ctesias. These authors were 
both of them eve-witnesses of the vlories of Baby- 
lon — not, indeed, at their highest point, but be- 
fore they had greatly declined — and left accounts 
of the city and its chief buildings, which the his- 
torians and geographers of later times were, fur the 
most part, content to copy. The description of 
Herodotus is familiar to most persons. According 
to this, the city, which was built on both sides of 
the Euphrates, formed a vast square, inclosed with- 
ina double line of high walls, the extent of the 
outer circuit being 489 stades, or about 56 miles. 
The entire area included would thus have been 
about 2.) square miles. Herodotus appears to in- 
ply that this whole space was covered with houses, 
which, he observes, were frequently three or four 
stories hich. They were laid out in straight streets 
crossing each other at right angles, the cross streets 
leading to the Euphrates being closed at the river 
end with brazen gates, which allowed or prevented 
access to the quays wherewith the banks of the Eu- 
phrates were lined along its whole course through 
the city. In each division of the town, Herodotus 
says, there was a fortress or stronghold, consisting 
in the one case of the royal palace, in the other of 
the great temple of Belus. This Inst was a species 
of pyramid, composed of eizht square towers placed 
one above the other, the dimensions of the basement 
tower being a stade — or above 200 yards — each 
way. The height of the temple is not mentioned 
by Herodotus. A winding ascent, which passed 
round all the towers, led to the summit, on which 
was placed a spacious ark or chapel, containing no 
statue, but regarded by the natives as the habitation 
of the god. The temple stood in a sacred precinct 
two stades (or 400 yards) square, which contained 
two altars for burnt-offerings and a sacred ark or 
chapel, wherein was the golden image of Bel. The 
‘wo portions of the city were united by a bridve, 





| 


2) stades. or 24 miles. The height of the second 
or middle wall was 300 feet, and its towers were 420 
feet. The elevation of the innermost circuit. was 
even vreater than this. The walls of both the seeond 
and the third inclosure were made of colored brick, 
and represented hunting seenes — the chase of the 
leopard and the lion —with figures, male and fe 
male, regarded by C'tesias as those of Ninus and 
Semiramis. The other palace was inferior both in 
size and magnificence. It was inclosed within a 
sinule enceinte, 30 xtades, or 3$ miles in circum. 
ference, and contained representations of hunting 
and battle scenes as well as statues in bronze, said 
to be those of Ninus, Semiramis, and Jupiter 
Belus. The two palwes were joined, not only by 
the bridge, but. by a tunnel under the river! Ctesias's 
accuunt of the temple of Belus has not come down 
to us. We may gather however, that he repre- 
sented its general character in much the same way 
as Herodotus, but spoke of it as surmounted by 
three statues, one of Bel, 40 feet high, another of 
Khea, and a third of Juno or Beltis. He seems 
further to have described elaborately the famous 
* hanging gardens “ of Nebuchadnezzar (Diod. Sic. 
ii. 10) but the description, as reported by Diodorus, 
is not very intelligible. It appears that they were 
a square of 400 feet each way, and rose in terraces, 
the topmost terrace being plinted with trees of all 
kinds, which grew to a vreat size. 

In examining the truth of these descriptions, we 
shall most conveniently conmmence from the outer 
circuit of the town. All the ancient writers appear 
to avree in the fact of a district of vast size, more 
or less inhabited, having been inclosed within lotty 
walls, and included under the name of Babvlon. 
With respect to the exact extent of the cirenit they 
differ. ‘The estimate of Herodotus and of Pliny (4. 
N, vi. 26) is 480 stades, of Strabo (xvi. i, § 5) 385, 
of Q. Curting (v. 1 § 26) 368. of Clitarchus (ap 
Diod. Sic. ii. 7) 365, and of Ctesias (ap. eund.) 
460 stades. It is evident that here we have merely 
the moderate variations to be expected in independ- 
ent measurements, except in the first. of the num- 
bers. Setting this aside, the difference between 
the greatest and the least. of the estimates is little 
more than 4 per cent.¢ With this near agreement on 
the part of so many authors, it is the more sur- 
prising that in the remaining case we should tind 
the great ditference of one third more, or 33% per 
cent. Perhaps the true explanation is that Herod- 
otus spoke of the vuter wall, which could be traced 


a If the estimite of Ctesits be rezar led as 100, 
that of Clitarchus will be . . . 100-1923 


2 Q. Curtius.,.. 2... LW? 
_ Strabo 2 we wee _ 100-894; but 
y Herodotus ....... 1333 
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in his time, while the later writers, who never{ According to Ctesias the wall was strengthened 
speak of an inner and an outer barrier, give the meas-| with 250 towers, irregularly disposed, to guard 
urement of Herodotus’s ‘nner wall, which may have the weakest parts (Diod. Sic. ii. 7); and according 
alone remained in their day. This is the opinion | to Herodotus it was pierced with a hundred gates, 
of M. Oppert, who even believes that he has found | which were made of brass, with brazen lintels and 
traces of both inclosures, showing them to have | side-posts (i. 179). The gates and walls are alike 
been really of the size ascribed tothem. This con-| mentioned in Scripture, the height of the one and 
clusion is at present disputed. and it is the more | the breadth of the other being specially noticed (Jer. 
general belief of those who have examined the ruins li. 58; comp. Ll. 15, and li. 53). 

with attention that no vestiges of the ancient walls - Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the hanks 
are to be found, or at least, that none have as yet of the river as it flowed through the city were on 
been discovered. Still it is inipossible to doubt each side ornamented with quays. ‘The stream has 
that a line of wall inclosing an enormous area orig-| probably often changed its course since the time of 
inally existed. The testimony to this effect is too) Babylonian greatness, but some remains of a quay or 
strong to be set aside, and the disappearance of embankment (I) on the eastern side of the stream 
the wall is easily accounted for, either by the con-| geil exist, upon the bricks of which is read the 
stant quarrying, which would naturally have com- ‘name of the last king. The two writers also agree 
menced with it (Rich, /%s¢ Jem. p. 44), or by as to the existence of a bridge, and describe it very 
the subsidence of the bulwark into the moat from) similarly. Perhaps a remarkable mound (K) which 
which it was raised. Taking the lowest estimate | interrupts the long flat valley — evidently the an- 
of the extent of the circuit, we shall have for the | cient course of the river — closing in the principal 
spuce within the rampart an area of above 100) ruins on the west, may be a trace of this structure. 
square miles; nearly five times the size of London!| 2. Present state of the Ruins.— Before seeking 
It is evident that this vast space cannot have been | to identify the principal buildings of ancient Baby- 
entirely covered with houses. Diodorus con- 

fesses (ii. 9, ad fin.) that but a small part of cal 

the enclosure was inhabited in his own day, 
and (). Curtius (v. i. § 27) says that as 
much as nine-tenths consisted, even in the 
most flourishing times, of gardens, parks, 
paradises, fields, and orchards. 

With regard to the height and breadth 
of the walls there is nearly as much differ- 
ence of statement as with regard to their 
extent. Herodotus makes the height 200 
royal cubits, or 337} feet; Ctesias 50 fathoms, 
or 300 feet; Pliny and Solinus 200 royal 
feet; Strabo 50 cubits, or 75 feet. Here 
there is less appearance of independent meas- 
urements than in the estimates of length. The 
two original statements seem to be those of 
Herodotus and Ctesias, which only differ ac- 
cidentally, the latter having omitted to notice 
that the royal scale was used The later 
writers do not possess fresh data; they merely 
soften down what seems to them an exaggera- 
tion — Pliny and Solinus changing the cubits 
of Herodotus into feet, and Strabo the fathoms 
of Ctesias into cubits. We are forced then 
to fall back on the earlier authorities, who 
are also the only eye-witnesses; and surpris- 
ing as it seems, perhaps we must believe the 
statement, that the vast inclosed space above 
mentioned was surrounded by walls which Q 











have well been termed “ artificial mountains,” } 
being nearly the height of the dome of St. 
Paul's! (See Grote’s Greece, vol. ili. p. 397, 
and, on the other side, Mure’s Lit. of Greece; 
vol. iv. p. 546.) ‘The ruined wall of Nineveh 
was, it must be remem) ered, in Nenophon's 
time 150 feet high (And. iii, 4, § 10), 
and another wall which he passed in Mesopo- 
tamia was 100 feet (ied. ii. 4, § 12). 

The estimates for the thickness of the Ss 
wall are the following: — Herodotus, 50 royal Present State of the Ruins of Babylon. 
cubits, or nearly 85 feet; Pliny and Solinus 
50 royal, or about 60 common feet; and Strabo, | 1n with the ruins near Hillah, which are univer- 
82 feet. Here again Pliny and Solinus have merely sally admitted to mark the site, it is necessary to 
softened down Herodotus; Strabo, however, has a, give an account of their present character and con- 
new number. This may belong properly to the in- dition, which the accompanying plan will illustrate. 
ner wall, which, Herodotus remarks (i. 181), was of | About five miles above Hil/1h, on the opposite 
less thickness than the outer. or left bank of the Euphrates, occur a series of 
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artificial mounds of enormous size, which have | single, which are plainly of the same date with the 
been recognized in all ages as probably indicating | great mass of ruins upon the river-bank. Of these, 
the site of the capital of southern Mesopotamia. | by far the most striking is the vast ruin called the 
They consist chiefly of “ three great masses of | Biirs-Nimrw/, which many regard as the tower of 
building — the high pile of unbaked brickwork | Babel, situated about six miles to the S. W. of 
ealled by Rich ‘ Mujellibe,’ but which is known to! Hillah, and almost that distance from the Eu- 
the Arabs as ‘ Babil’ (A); the building denomi-| phrates at the nearest point. This is a pyramid- 
nated the ‘ Kisr’ or palace (13); and a lofty mound | ical mound, crowned apparently by the ruins of a 
(C), upon which stands the modern tomb of .4m-, tower, rising to the height of 153} feet above the 
vam-ibn— Alb” (Lowtus’s Challea, p. 17). Besides | level of the plain, and in circumference somewhat 
these principal masses the most remarkable features | more than 2000 feet. As a complete description 
are two parallel lines of rampart (Ff F) bounding of it is given under the next article [BaneL, Tow- 
the chief ruins on the east, some similar but infe-; ER OF] no more need be said of it here. There 
rior remains on the north and west (I I and H), | is sufticient reason to believe from the inscriptions 
an embankment along the river-side (E), a remark-, discovered on the spot, and from other documents 
able isolated heap (K) in the middle of a long val-) of the time of Nebuchadnezzar, that it marks the 
ley, which seems to have been the ancient bed of | site of Borsippa, and was thus entirely beyond the 
the stream, and two long lines of rampart (G G) ‘limits of Babylon (Beros. F’r. 14). 
meeting at a right angle, and with the river form-| 3. /dentification of sites. — On comparing the 
ing an irregular triangle, within which all the ruins | existing ruins with the accounts of the ancient 
on this side (except Badil) are inclosed. On the | writers, the great ditticulty which meets us is the 
west, or right bank, the remains are very slight | position of the remains almost exclusively on the 
and scanty. There is the appearance of an inclos- | left bank of the river. All the old accounts agree 
ure, and of a building of moderate size within it | in representing the Euphrates as running through 
(D), nearly opposite the great mound of Amram; the town, and the principal buildings as placed on 
but otherwise, unless at a long distance from the | the opposite sides of the stream. In explanation 
stream, this side of the Euphrates is absolutely | of this difficulty it has been urged, on the one 
bare of ruins. /hand, that the Euphrates having a tendency to run 
Seattered over the country on both sides of the off to the right has obliterated all trace of the build- 
Euphrates, and reducibie to no regular plan, are aj ings in this direction (Layard’s Nin, and Bub. p. 
number of remarkable mounds, usually standing | 493); on the other, that by a due extension of the 
r ‘area of Babylon it may be made to include the 
» Birs-Nimrud, and that thus the ¢hief existing re- 
| mains will really lie on the opposite banks of the 
7 river (Rich, Second Memoir, p. 32; Ker Porter, 


= Travels, ii. 383). But the identification of the 
(ei ae Birs with Borsippa completely disposes of this lat- 





- ter theory; while the former is unsatisfactory, since 
+. we can scarcely suppose the abrasion of the river 
\ poise: adaak to have eutirely removed all trace of such gigantic 
; =] buildings as those which the ancient writers de- 

i ie scribe. Perhaps the most probable solution is to 
(At be found in the fact that a large canal (called She- 
Ail) intervened in ancient times between the AKasr 
mound (B) and the ruin now called Babil (A), 
which may easily have been confounded by Herod- 
otus with the main stream. This would have had 
the two principal buildings upon opposite sides ; 
while the real river. which ran down the long val- 
ley to the west of the Kusr and Amram mounds, 
would also have separated (as Ctesias related) be- 
tween the greater and the lesser palace. If this 
explanation be accepted as probable, we may iden- 
tifv the principal ruins as follows: —1. The great 
mound of Babil will Le the ancient temple of Belus. 
It is an oblong mass, composed chiefly of unbaked 
bric, rising from the plain to the height of 140 
feet, flattish at the top, in length ahout 200 and in 
breadth about 140 yards. This oblong shape is 
common to the temples, or rather tenple-towers, 
of lower Babylonia, which seem to have had nearly 
the same proportions. It was originally coated with 
fine burnt brick laid in an excellent mortar, as was 
proved by Mr. Layard (Nin. and Bab. pp. 503-5): 
aud was no doubt built in stages, most of which 
have ernmbled down, but which may still be in 
part concealed under the rubbish. The statement 
of Berosus (/'r. 14), that it was rebuilt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is confirmed by the fact that all the 
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S: inserile| bricks which have been found in it bear 
Purnons of Ancient Babylon distinguishable in the /the name of that king. It formed the tower of 
present Ruins. the temple, and was surmounted by a chapel, but 
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the main shrine, the altars, and no doubt the res- | Susa, and elsewhere), upon which are still standing 
idences of the priests, were at the foot, in a sacred certain portions: of the ancient residence whereto 
precinct. 2. The mound of the Kasr will mark | the name of “Kasr"’ or “ Palace’’ especially at- 
the site of the great Palace of Nebuchadnezzar. |taches. The walls are composed of burnt  brick- 
It is an irregular square of about 700 yards each of a pale yellow color and of excellent quality, bound 
way, and may be regarded as chiefly formed of the | together by a fine lime cement, and stamped with 
old palace-platform (resembling those at Nineveh, |the name and titles of Nebuchadnezzar. They 
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View of Babil, from the West. 


“ contain traces of architectural ornament — piers, | tions of figures are traceable, recalling the state- 
buttresses, pilasters, &c."" (Layard, p. 506); and in | ments of Ctesias (ap. Diod. Sic.) that the brick 
the rubbish at their base have been found slabs | walls of the palace were colored and represented 
inscribed by Nebuchadnezzar and containing an | hunting-scenes. No plan of the palace is to be 
account of the building of the edifice, as well as a | made out from the existing remains, which are 
few sculptured fragments and many pieces of enam- tossed in apparent confusion on the highest point 
elled brick of brilliant hues. On these last por- ofthe mound. 3. The mound of Amram is thought 














View of the Kasr. 
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oy M. Oppert to represent the “ hanging gardens "’ | ancient palace, coeval with Babylon itself, of which 
of Nebuchadnezzar; but this conjecture does not ; Nebuchadnezzar speaks in his inscriptions as ad- 
seem to be a very happy one. The mound is com-| joining his own more magnificent residence. It is 
posed of poorer materials than the edifices of that | the only part of the ruins from which bricks have 
prince, and has furnished no bricks containing his | been derived containing the names of kings earlier 
name. Again, it is far too large for the hanging-i than Nebuchadnezzar; and is therefore entitled to 
gardens, which are said to have been only 400 feet. be considered the most ancient of the existing re 
each way. The Amram mound is described by { mains. 4. The ruins marked DD on either side 
Rich as an irregular parallelogram, 1100 yards long | of the Euphrates, together with all the other remains 
by 800 broad, and by Ker Porter as a triangle, the on the right bank, may be considered to represent 
sides of which are respectively 1400, 1100, and 850 | the lesser Palace of Ctesias, which is said to have 
feet. Its dimensions therefore very greatly exceed | been connected with the greater by a bridge across 
those of the curious structure with which it has’ the river, as well as by a tunnel under the channel 
been identified. Most probably it represents the|of the stream (!). The old course of the Euphrates 
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Chart of the country round Babylon, with limits of the ancient City, according to Oppert. 


seems to have been a little east of the present one, | but which are ignored by M. Oppert, may either 
passing between the two ridges marked II, and | be the lines of an outer and inner inclosure, of 
then closely skirting the mound of Amrdm, so as. which Nebuchadnezzar speaks as defenses of his 
to have both the ruins marked D upon its right | palace; or they may represent the embankments 
bank. ‘hese ruins are of the same date and style. | of an enormous reservoir, which is often mentioned 
The bricks of that on the left bank bear the name' by that monarch as adjoining his palace towards 
of Neriglissar; and there can be little doubt that the east. 6. The embankment (E) is composed of 
this ruin, together with those on the opposite side! bricks marked with the name of Labynetus or Na- 
of the stream, are the remains of a palace built by bunit, and is undoubtedly a portion of the work 
him. Perhaps (as already remarked) the mound K | which Berosus ascribes to the last king (Fr. 14). 

nay be a remnant of the ancient bridge. 5. The! The most remarkable fact connected with the 
two long parallel lines of embankment on the east | magnificence of Babylon, is the poorness of the ma- 
(F F in the plan) which form go striking a feature | terial with which such wonderful results were pro- 
n the remains as represented by Porter and Rich, | duced. The whole country, being alluvial, was 
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entirely destitute of stone, and even wood was 
scarce and of bad quality, being only yielded by 
the palm-groves which fringed the courses of the 
canals and rivers. In default of these, the ordi- 
nary materials for building, recourse was had to 
the soil of the country —in many parts an excel- 
lent clay — and with bricks made from this, either 
sun-dried or baked, the vast structures were raised, 
which, when they stood in their integrity, provoked 
comparison with the pyramids of Egypt, and which 
even in their decay excite the astonishment of the 
traveller, A modern writer has noticed as the true 
secret of the extraordinary results produced, the 
unbounded command of naked human. strength " 
which the Babylonian monarchs had at their dis- 
posal (Grote’s /fst. of Greece, vol. iii. p. 401); but 
this alone will not account for the phenomena, and 
we must give the Babvlonians credit for a genius 
and a grandeur of conception rarely surpassed, which 
led then to employ the labor whereof they had the 
command in works of so imposing a character. 
With only “brick for stone,’ and at first only 


“slime (TWST7) for mortar’ (Gen. xi. 3), they 
constructed edifices of so vast a size that they still 
remain at the present day among the most enor- 
mous mins in the world, impressing the beholder at 
once with awe and admiration. 

4. History of Babylon. — The history of Babylon 
mounts up to a time not very much later than the 
Flood. The native historian seems to have pos- 
sessed authentic records of his country for above 
2000 years before the conquest by Alexander (Be- 
ros. #’r. 11); and Scripture represents ihe “ begin- 
uing of the kingdom" as belonging to the time 
of Nimrod, the grandson of Ham and the great- 
grandson of Noah (Gen. x. 6-10). Of Nimrod no 
trace has been found in the Babylonian remains, 
unless he is identical with the god Bel of the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon, and so with the Greek Belus, the 
hero-founder of the city. This identity is possible, 
and at any rate the most ancient inscriptions appear 
to show that the primitive inhabitants of the coun- 
try were really Cushite, t. ¢. identical in race with 
the early inhabitants of Southern Arabia and of 
Ethiopia. The seat of government at this early 
time was, as has been stated, in lower Babylonia, 
Erech (Warka) and Ur (Mdughetr) being the cap- 
itals, and Babylon (if built) being a place of no 
consequence. ‘The country was called Shinar 


(MPI), and the people the Akkadim (comp. 
Accad of Gen. x. 10). Of the art of this period 
we have specimens in the ruins of Mugheir and 
Warka, the remains of which date from at Ieast 
the 20th century before our era. We find the use 
of kiln-baked as well as of sun-dried bricks already 
begun; we find writing practiced, for the bricks are 
atumuped with the names and titles of the kings; 
we find buttresses employed to support buildings, 
and we have probable indications of the system of 
erecting lofty buildings in stages. On the other 
hand, mortar is unknown, and the bricks are laid 
either in clay or in bitumen (comp. Gen. xi. 3); 
they are rudely moulded, and of various shapes and 
sizes; sun-dried bricks predominate, and some large 
buildings are composed entirely of them: in these 
reed-matting occurs at intervals, apparently used to 
protect the mass from disintegration. ‘There is no 
trace of ornament in the erections of this date, 
which were imposing merely by their size and so- 
ddity. 

The first important change which we are alle to 
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trace in the external condition of Babylon, is ite 
subjection, at a time anterior to Abraham, by the 
neighboring kingdom of Elam or Susiana. Derusus 
spoke of a first Chaldaan dynasty consisting of 
eleven kings, whom he probably represented as 
reigning from B.C. 2234 to B. c. 1976. At the 
last mentioned date he said there was a change, 
and a new dynasty succeeded, consisting of 49 
kinys, who reiymed 458 years (from n. Cc. 1976 to 
B.C. 1518). It is thought that this transition may 
mark the invasion of Babylonia from the Fast, and 
the establishment of Flamitic influence in the coun- 
try, under Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv.), whose repre- 
sentative appears as a conqueror in the inscriptions. 
Amraphel, king of Shinar, and Arioch, king of 
Kllasar (La7vsa), would be tributary princes whom 
Chedorlaomer had subjected, while he himself may 
have become the founder of the new dynasty, which, 
according to Berosus, continued on the throne for 
above 450 years. From this peint the history of 
Babylon is almost a blank for above twelve centu- 
ries. Except in the mention of the plundering of 
Job by the Chaldewans (Job i. 17), and of the 
“ goodly Kabylonish garment”? which Achan cov- 
eted (Josh. vii. 21), Scripture is silent with regard 
to the Babylonians from the time of Abraham to 
that of Hezekiah. Berosus covered this space with 
three dynasties; one (which has been already men- 
tioned) of 49 Chaldiwan kings, who reigned 458 
years; another of 9 Arab kings, who reigned 245 
years; and a third of 49 Assyrian monarchs, who 
held dominion for 526 years: but nothing beyond 
this bare outline has come down to us on his au- 
thority concerning the period in question. ‘The 
monumental records of the country furnish a series 
of names, the reading of which is very uncertain, 
which may be arranged with a good deal of proba- 
bility in chronological order, apparently belonging 
to the first of these three dynasties. Of the second 
no traces have been hitherto discovered. ‘The third 
would seem to be identical with the Upper Dynasty 
of Assyria, of which some account has been given 
in a former article [AssykIA]. It would appear 
then as if Babylon, after having had a native Chal- 
dwan dynasty which ruled for 224 years (Brandis, 
p. 17), and a second dynasty ef Elamitic Chaldwans 
who ruled for a further period of 458 years, fell 
wholly under Semitic influence, becoming subject 
first to Arabia for two centuries and a halt, and 
then to Assyria for above five centuries, and not 
regaining even a qualified independence till the time 
marked by the close of the Upper and the formation 
of the Lower Assyrian empire. This is the conclu- 
sion which seems naturally to follow from the ab- 
stract which is all that we possess of Berosus: and 
doubtless it is to a certain extent true. But the 
statement is too broad to be exact; and the mon- 
uments show that Babylon was at no time absorbed 
into Assyria, or even for very many vears tocether 
a submissive vassal. Asevria, which she had col- 
onized during the time of the second or great Chal- 
dwan dynasty, to which she had given letters and 
the arts, and which she had held in subjection for 
many hundred years, became in her turn (about 
B. C. 1270) the predominant Mesopotamian power, 
and the clory of Babylon in consequence suttered 
eclipse. But she had her native kings during the 
whole of the Assyrian period, and she frequently 
contended with her great neighbor, being some- 
times even the aveuressor. Though much sunk 
from her former greatness, she continued to be the 
second power in Asia; and retained a vitality which 
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ut a later date enabled her to become once more 
the head of an empire. 

The line of Babylonian kings becomes exactly 
known to us from the year B. Cc. 747. An astro- 
nomical work of the geographer Ptolemy has pre- 
served to us a document, the importance of which 
for comparative chronology it is scarcely possible to 
exarerate. The “Canon of Prolemy,’” as it is 
callal, gives us the succession of Babylonian 
monirehs, with the exact len sth of the reiun of 


each, from the year B. C. 747, when Nabonagsar 


mounted the throne, to B. c. 3431, when the last 
Tersian king was dethroned by Alexander. This 
document, which from its close accordance with the 


statements of Scripture always vindicated to itself a. 


bizh authority in the eyes of Christian chronolovers, 
has recently been confirmed in so many points by 
the inscriptions that its authentic character is estiab- 
lished beyond all possibility of cavil or dispute. As 
the basis of all accurate calculation fur oriental 
dates previous to Cyrus, it seems proper to tran- 








seribe the earlier portion of it in this place. [The 
dates B.C. are added fur convenience sake. } 
Years N. E. B. C. 

Nabonnssar . . . lt. 14 | 1 747 
Nadins. i. es a 733 
Chinzinus and ‘Porus 5 17 Tal 
Elul:eus i 5 22 7126 
Mardocem palus : 12 27 721 
Arceanus ‘ 5 3u 709 
First interregnum 2 44 TU4 
Beiibus . 3 455 702 
Apurinwlius 6 40 69Y 
Reztibeius Z 1 SS) oud 
Mesesimuordacus . 4 db Guz 
Second interregoum & tw) HSS 
Asartdanus oo. 0. 0.~~ lk 68 tise) 
Saoxluchinus . 2) 81 657 
Cinnelulanuos . aa lol Ha 
Nabopolassar . 21 1243 bo 
Nebuchadnezau . 43 1.4 har 
Jilosrudamus . 2 ls; ad | 
Nerigussolassnrua —. 4 \Sy HY) 
Nabogadius li 1is.3 ey 
Cyrus... ) 21) 633 





Of Nabonassar, the first king in| Ptolemy's list, 
nothing can be said to be known except the fact, 
reported by Beresus, that he destro:ed all the 
annals of his predecessors for the purpose of com- 
pelling the Babylonians to date from himself (F'r. 
Ila). It has been conjectured that he was the 
husband, or son, of Semiramis, and owed to her his 
possession of the throne. But of this theory there 
is at present no proof. It rests mainly upon a 
synenronism obtained from Herodotus, who makes 
Semiriiais a Babylonian queen, and places her five 
generations (167 years) befure Nitocris, the mother 
of the last king. The Assyrian discoveries have 
shown that there was a Sentiramis about this time, 
but they furnish no evidence of her connection with 
Babylon, which still continues uncertain. The im- 
mediate successors of Nabonassar are still more 
obscure than himself. Absolutely nothing beyond 
the brief notation of the Canon has reached us con- 
cerning Nwlius (or Nabius), Chinzinus (or Chin- 
zirus) and Porus, or Elulzeus, who certainly cannot 
be the Tyrian king of that name mentioned by 
Menuider (ap. Joseph. Ant Jud. ix. 14, § 2). 
Mardovempalis, on the contrary, is a micnareh to 
whois great interevt attaches. 


He is uinloubtedly | final attack; whereupon, 
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RUDACH-BALADAN] of Scripture, and was a per- 
sonaze of great consequence, reigning himself twice. 
the furst time for 12 years, contemporancously with 
‘the Assyrian king Sargon, and the second time for 
six months only, during the first year of Sen- 
nacherib; and leaving a sort of hereditary clain te 
his suns and graudsons, who are found to have 
been engaged in hostilities with Msar-haddon und 
his successor. His dealings with Llezekiah  suf- 
jficieatly indicate the independent position of Baby- 
lon at this period, while the interest which he felt 
in an astronomical phenomenon (2 Chr. xxxii. 31) 
harmonizes with the character of a native Chaldwan 
king which appears to belung to him. = ‘The Assyr- 
ian inscriptions show that after reigning 12 years 
Merodach-Baladan was deprived of his crown and 
driven into banishment by Sargon, who appears to 
have placed Arceanus (his sun?) upon the throne 
as Viceroy, a position which he maintained for five 
years. A time of trouble then ensued, estimated 
in the Canon at two years, during which various 
pretenders assumed the crown, amony them a cer- 
tain Havisa, or Acises, who reivned for about a 
mouth, and Meredach-Baladan, who held the throne 
for haifa year (Volylist. ap. Euseb.). Sennacherib, 
bent on reestablishing the influence of Assyria over 
Babylon, proceeded against Merodach-Baladan (as 
he informs us) in his first year, and having de- 
throned him, placed an Assyrian named cli, or 
Belibus, upon the throne, who ruled as his viceroy 
for three years. At the end of this time, the party 
of Mervdach-Baladan still giving trouble, Sen- 
nacherib descended again into Babylonia, once more 
overran it, removed Belis, and placed his eldest 
son — who appears in the Canon as Apauraunadius — 
upon the throne. Aparanadius reigned for six years, 
when he was succeeded by a certain Reibelus, who 
reigned for one year; after which Mesesimordacus 
held the throne for four years. Nothing more is 
known of these kings, and it is uncertain whether 
they were viceroys, or independent native monarchs. 
They were contemporary with Semnacherib, to 
whose reign belongs also the second interreznum, 
extending to eight years, which the Canon miter 
Hee between the reigns of Mesesimordacus and 
In Asaridanus critical eyes lung ago 
detected Iesar-haddon, Sennacherib’s son and suc- 
cessor; and it may be revarded as certain from the 
inveriptions that this king ruled in person over 
both Babylonia and Assyria, holding his court 
alternately at their respective capitals. Hence we 
nay understand how Manasseh, his contemporary, 
caine to be * carried by the captains of the king 
of Assyria to Babylon,” instead of to Nineveh, as 
would have been done in any other reign. [Esar- 
HADDON.|  Saosduchinus and Cinilkidanus (or 

Cinneladanus), his brother (Polyhist.), the sue- 
cessors of Asaridanus, are kings of whose history 
/we know nothing. Probably” they were viveruys 
under the later Assyrian monarchs, who are repre- 
sented by Abydenus (ap. Euseb.) as retaining their 
authority over Babylon up to the time of the last 
siege of Nineveh. 

With Nabopolassar, the successor of Cinnela- 
danus, and the father of Nebuchadnezzar, a new 
era in the history of Babylon commences. Accord- 
ing to Abydenus, who probably drew his informa- 
tion from Berosus, he was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Babylon by the last Assyrian king, at the 
moment when the Medes were about to make their 
betraying the trust re- 


A 


| Asarid:uius. 


the Merodach-Balwdan, or Berodach- Baladan [Mer-! posed in him, he went over to the enemy, arranged 
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@ marriage between his son Nebuchadnezzar and 
the daughter of the Median leader, and juined in 
{lie last sieve of the city. [NINEKVEH.] On the 
success of the confederates (B. Cc. 625) Babylon be- 
came not only an independent kingdom, but an 
e:npire; the southern and western portions of the 
Assyrian territory were assizned to Nabopolassar 
in the partition of the spoils which followed on the 
conquest, and thereby the Babylonian dominion 
became extended over the whole valley of the 
Euphrates as far as the Taurus range, over Syria, 
Pha-nicia, Palestine, Idumaa, and (perhaps) a por- 
tion of Exyvpt. Thus, among others, the Jews 
passed quietly and almost without remark, from 
one feudal head to another, exchanging dependency 
on Assyria for dependency on Babylon, and con- 
tinuing to pay to Nabopolassar the same tribute 
and service which they had previously rendered to 
the Assyrians. Friendly relations seem to have 
been maintained with Media throughout the reign 
of Nabopolassar, who led or sent a contingent to 
help Cyaxares in his Lydian war, and acted as 
mediator in the negotiations by which that war 
was concluded (Herod. i. 74). At a later date 
hostilities broke out with Evypt. Neco, the son 
of Psamatik L, about the year B. ¢. 608, invaded 
the Babylonian dominions on the southwest, and 
made himself master of the entire tract between 
his own country and the Euphrates (2 K. xxiii. 29, 
and xxiv. 7). Nabopolassar was now advanced in 
life, and not able to take the field in person (Beros. 
Fr. 14). He therefore sent his son, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at the head of a large army, against the 
Egyptians, and the battle of Carchemish, which 
soon followed, restored to Babylon the former limits 
of her territory (comp. 2 K. xxiv. 7 with Jer. xlvi. 
2-12). Nebuchadnezzar pressed forward and had 
reached Egypt, when news of his father’s death 
recalled him; and hastily returning to Babylon, he 
was fortunate enough to find himself, without any 
struggle, acknowledged king (B. ¢. 6U4). 

A complete account of the works and exploits of 
this great monarch — by far the most remarkable 
of all the Babylonian kings — will be given ina 
later article. [NEBUCHADNEZZAR.] It is enough 
to note in this place that he was great both in 
peace and in war, but greater in the former. Be- 
sides recovering the possession of Syria and Pales- 
tine, and carrying off the Jews after repeated rebel- 
lions into captivity, he reduced Pheenicia, besieged 
and took Tyre, and ravaged, if he did not actually 
conquer, Evypt. But it was as the adorner and 
beautitier of his native lind — as the builder and 
restorer of almost all her cities and temples — that 
this monarch obtained that great reputation which 
has handed down his name traditionally in’ the 
East, on a par with those of Nimrod, Solomon, and 
Alexander, and made it still a fainiliar term in the 
mouths of the people. Probably no single man 
ever left behind him as his memorial upon the 
earth one half the amount of building which was 
erected by this king. The ancient. ruins and the 
modern towns of Habylonia are alike built almost 
exclusively of his bricks. Babylon itself, the capital, 
was peculiarly the object of his attention. It was 
here that, besides repairing the walls and restoring 
the temples, he constructed that magnificent palace, 
which, with its triple inclosure, its hanging gardens, 
its plated pills, and its rich ornamentation of 
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Nebuchadnezzar died B. «. 561, having reigned 
for 43 years, and was succeeded by Evil-Merodach, 
his son, who is called in the Canon [loarudamus. 
This prince, who “in the year that he began to 
reign did lift up the head of Jehoiachin, king of 
Judah, out of prison’? (2 K. xxv. 27), was mur- 
dered, after having held the crown for two vears 
only, by Neriglissar, his brother-in-law. [Evi- 
MeExopacn.}  Neriglissar — the Nerigassolassar 
of the Canon — is (apparently) identical with the 
‘“* Nerval-shar-ezer, Nab-Mag "’ of Jeremiah (xxxix. 
3, 13-14). He bears this title, which has been 
translited “chief of the Magi’ (Gesenius), or 
“chief priest” (Col. Rawlinson), in the Inscrip- 
tiona, and calls himself the son of a “ king of Baby- 
lon.’? Some writers have considered him identical 
with “Darius the Mede” (Larcher, Conringius, 
Bouhier); but this is improbable [Darius THE 
Mrpxr], and he must rather be regarded as a Baby- 
lonian of high rank, who having married a dauchter 
ot Nebuchadnezzar raised his thoughts to the crown, 
and finding Evil-Merodach unpopular with his sub- 
jects, murdered him and became his successor. 
Neriglissar built the palace at Rabylon, which 
seems to have been placed originally on the right 
bank of the river. He was probally advanced in 
life at his accession, and thus reigned but four 
years, though he died a natural death, and left the 
crown to his son, Laborosoarchod. ‘This prince, 
thouvh a mere lad at the time of his father’s de- 
cease, was allowed to ascend the throne without 
ditticulty: but when he had rei¢ned nine months, 
he became the victim of a conspintey among his 
friends and connections, who, professing to detect 
in him symptoms of a bad disposition, seized him, 
and tortured him to death. Nabonidus cor Laby- 
netus), one of the conspirators, succeeded; he is 
called by Berosus “a certain Nabonidus, a Baby- 
lonian”’ (ap. Joseph. c. Ap. i. 21), by which it 
would appear that he was not a member of the 
royal family; and this is likewise evident from his 
inscriptions, in which he only claims tor his father 
the rank of “ Rab-Mag.’’ Herodotus seems to have 
been mistaken in supposing him (i. 188) the son 
of a great queen, Nitocris, and (apparently) of a 
former king, Labynetus (Nebuchadnezzar 7). In- 
deed it may be doubted whether the Babylonian 
Nitocris of Herodotus is really a historical person- 
ave. His authority is the sole argument for her 
existence, which it is difticult to eredit against the 
silence of Seripture, Berosus, the Canon, and the 
Babylonian monuments. She may perhaps have 
been a wife of Nebuchadnezzar; but in that case 
she must have been wholly unconnected with Na- 
bonidus, who certainly bore no relation to that 
monareh. 

" Nabonidus, or Labynetus (as he was called by 
the Greeks), mounted the throne in the year B. c. 
aid, very shortly before the war broke out between 
Cyrus and Crassus. He entered into alliance with 
the latter of these monarchs against the former, 
and had the struggle been prolonged would have 
seut. a contingent into Asia Minor. Events pro- 
ceeded too rapidly to allow of this; but. Nabenidus 


i had provoked the hostility of Cyrus by the mere 


fact of the alliance, and felt at once that seoner or 
liter he would have to resist the attack of an 
avenging army. Ife probably employed his long 
and peaceful reign of 17) vears: in_ preparations 


enamelled brick, was regarded in ancient times as; against the dreaded foe, executing the defersive 
one of the seven wonders of the world (Strab. xvi.| works which Herodotus ascribes to bis mother 


1, § 5.) 


(i. 185), and accumulating in the town abundant 
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stores of provisions (ib. c. 190). In the year B. c.' with fire" (Jer. li. 5%). The deerscs, that is to 
539 the attack came. Cyrus advanced at the head | say, were ruined; though (tic not to be supposed 
of his irresistible hordes, but wintered upon the that the laborious and useless task of entirely de 
Diyaleh or Gyndes, making his final approaches | molishing the gigantic fortifications of the place 
in the ensuing spring. Nabonidus appears by the, was attempted, or even contemplated, by the con- 
inscriptions to have shortly before this associated queror. Babylon was weakened, but it continued 
with him in the government of the kingdom his! a royal residence, not only during the life-time of 


pon, Bel-shar-ezer or Lelshazzar; on the approach 
of (vrus, therefore, he took the field himself at the 
head of his anny, leaving his son to connnand in 
the city. In this wav, by help of a recent  dis- 
covery, the accounts of Berosus and the book of 
Daniel — hitherto rezarded as hopelessly contlict- 
ing — may be reconciled. [Brtsiazzan.]  Na- 
bonidus engaged the anny of Cyrus, but was de- 
feated and forced to shut himself up in the neigh- 
boring town of Borsippa (marked now by the 
Birs-Nimrwel, where he continued till after the 
fall of Babylon (Beros. ap. Joseph. eo ty. i. 21). 
Belshazzar guarded the city, but over-confident in 
its strength kept insufticient watch, and recklessly 
indulyinyg in untimely and impious festivities (Dan. 
v.), allowed the enemy to enter the town by the 
channel of the river (Herod. i. 191; Xen. Cyrop. 
vii. 7). Babsion was thus taken by a surprise, as 
Jeremiah had prophesied (li. 31)— by an army of 
Medes and Persians, as intimated 170. years earlier 
by Isaiah (xxi. 1-1), and as Jeremiah had also fore- 
shown (li. 39), during a festival. In the carnave 
which ensued upon the taking of the town, bel- 
shazzar was slain (Dan. v. 30).  Nabonidus, on 
receiving the intelligence, submitted, and was 
treated kindly by the conqueror, who not only 
spared his life, but gave him estates in Carmania 
(Beros. uf supra; comp. Abyd. Fir. 9). 

Such is the general outline of the siege and cap- 
ture of Babylon by Cyrus, as derivable from the 
fragments of Berosus, illustrated by the account in 
Daniel and reduced to harmony by aid of the im- 
portant fact, obtained recently from the monuments, 
of the relationship between Belshazzar and Naho- 
nidus. It is scarcely necessary to remark that it 
differs in many points froin the accounts of Ilerod- 
otus and Xenophon; but the latter of these two 
writers is in his Cyropedia a mere romancer, and 
the former is very imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of the Babylonians. 
whose information was drawn from authentic and 
contemporary dociiments, is far better authority 
than either of the Greek authors, the earlier of 
whom visited Babylon nearly a century after its 
capture by Cyrus, when the tradition had doubtless 
become in many respects corrupted. 

According to the bouk of Daniel, it would seem as 
if Babylon was taken on this occasion, not by 
Cyrus, king of Persia, but by a Median king, named 
Darius (v. 31). The question of the identity of 
this personage with any Median or Babylonian king 
known to us from protune sources, will be discussed 
hereafter. (DAKICS THE MEDE.] It need only be 
remarked here that Scripture does not really conflict 
on this point with profane authorities; since there 


The native writer, | 





| Darius the Mede, but through the entire period of 
(the Persian empire. The Persian kings held their 
court at Babylon during the larger portion of the 
/ year; and at the time of Alexander's conquests it 
was still the second, if not the first, city of the 
empire. It had, however, suffered considerably on 
| more than one occasion subsequent to the time of 
Cyrus. ‘Pwice in the reign of Darius (Behist Ins.) 
and once in that of Nerxes (Ctes. Pers. § 22), it 
, had risen against the Persians, and made an eftort 
| to regain its independence. — After each rebellion its 
defenses were weakened, and during the how period 
of profound peace which the Persian empire enjoved 
from the reign of Nerxes to that of Darius Codo- 
mannus they were allowed to go completely to de- 
cay. The public buildings also suflered grievously 
from neglect. Alexander found the great temple 
of Belus in so ruined a condition that it would have 
required the labor of 10,000 men for two months 
even to clear away the rubbish with which it was 
encumbered (Strab. xvi. 1, § 5). His designs for 
the restoration of the temple and the general em- 
bellixhment of the city were frustrated by his un- 
timely death, and the removal of the seat of empire 
to Antioch under the Seleucid: gave the finishing 
blow to the prosperity of the place. ‘The great city of 
Seleucia, which soon after arose in its neighborhood, 
not only drew away its population but was actually 
constructed of materials derived from its buildings 
(Plin. H. N. vi. 30). Since then Babylon has 
been a quarry from which all the tribes in the 
vicinity have perpetually derived the bricks with 
which they have built their cities, and (besides 
Seleucia) Ctesiphon, Al Modain, Baghdad, Kufa, 
Kerbelah, Hillah, and numerous other towns, have 
risen from its ruins. The ‘vreat city,” “the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,’” has thus em- 
phatically “ become heaps’ (Jer. li. 37) — she is 
truly “an astonishment and a hissing, without an 
inhabitant."’ Her walls have altogether disap- 
| peared — they have “fallen” (Jer. li. 44), been 
“thrown down’’ (1. 15), been © broken utterly ”’ 
| (li. 58). A drought is upon her waters” (1. 38); 
| for the system of irrigation, on which in Babylonia 
fertility altogether depends, has long been laid 
aside; “ her cities ” are everywhere «a desolation ” 
(li. 43), her “land a wilderness; "’ « wild beasts of 
‘the desert '’ (jackals) “ lie there,’ and “owls dwell 
there” (comp. Lavard, Nin. and Bab. p. 484, 
with Is. xiii, 21-22, and Jer. 1. 30): the natives 
reyard the whole site as haunted, and neither will 
the « Arab pitch tent, nor the shepherd fold sheep 
there’’ (Is. xiii. 20). 
(See for the descriptive portions, Rich's Torn 
Memoirs on Babylon; Ker Porter's Travels, vol. 











is sufficient indication, from the terms used by the ii.; Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xxii.5 


sacred writer, that © Darius the Mede,”’ whoever he 
may have been, was not the real conqueror nor 
a king who ruled in his own right, but a monarch 
intrusted by another with a certain delegated an- 
thority (see Dan. v. 31, and ix. 1). 

With the conquest by Cyrus commenced the 
decay and ruin of Babylon. The * broad walls” 








Fresnel’s Ture Letters to Mo Mohd in the Journas 
Asiatijue, June and July, 1853; and Lottus’s 
Chattea, ch. ii. On the identitication of the ruins 
with ancient sites, compare Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. ii. Essay iv.; Oppert’s Maps and Plans: and 
Rennell’s Essay in Nieh's Babylon and Persepolis. 
On the history, compare M. Niebuhr's Geschichte 


were then fo some extent “ broken down” (Beros. | Assae's und Babels; Brandis’s Rerum Assyri- 


Fr. 14), and the “high gates” probably “burnt | rum Tempora Emendatt; 


Bosanquet’s Sacred 
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and Profane Chronology; and Rawlinson’s Herod- | 


deus, vol. i. Essays vi. and viii. G. R. 

* As a fitting close to this article we subjoin 
from Prof. Rawlinson’s new volume (.Vonarchtes 
of the Ancient Kastern World, iii. 516-18) his 
account of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, ; 
which so remarkably fulfilled the Hebrew pre- 
dictions: — “ When all was prepared, Cyrus de- 
termined to wait for the arrival of a certain festi- 
val, during which the whole population were wont 
to engaye in drinking and revelling, and then 
silently in the dead of night to turn the water 
of the river and make his attack. All fell out 
as he hoped and wished. ‘The festival was even 
held with greater pomp and splendor than usual; 
for Belshazzar, with the natural insolence of youth. 
to mark his contempt for the besieging army, 
abandoned himself wholly to the delights of the 
season, and himself entertained a thousand lords 
in his palace. Elsewhere the rest of the popula- 
tion was occupied in feasting and dancing. Drunk- 
en riot and mad excitement held possession of the 
town: the siege was forgotten; ordinary precau- 
tions were neglected. Following the example of 
their king, the Babylonians gave themselves up 
for the night to orgies in which religious frenzy 
and drunken excitement formed a strange and re- 
voltiny medley. 

Meanwhile, outside the city, in silence and 
darkness, the Persians watched at the two points 
where the Euphrates entered and left the walls. 
Anxiously they noted the gradual sinking of the 
water in the river-bed; still more anxiously they 
watched to see if those within the walls would ob- 
serve the suspicious circumstances and sound an 
alarin through the town. Should such an alarm 
be given, all their labors would Le lost...) . 
But as they watched no sounds of alarm reached 
them — only a confused noise of revel and_ riot, 
which showed that the unhappy townsmen were 
quite unconscious of the approach of danger. 

* At lust shadowy forms began to emerge from 
the obscurity of the deep river-bed, and on the 
landing- places opposite the river gates scattered 
clusters of men grew into solid columns, — the 
undefended gateways were seized,—a_ war-shout 
wis raised, — the alarm was taken and spread, — 
and swift runners started off to ‘show the King 
of Babylon that his city was taken at one end. 
In the darkness and confusion of the nicht a terri- 
ble massacre ensued. The drunken revellers could 
make no resistance. The king, paralyzed with fear at 
the awful handwriting on the wall, which too late 
had warned him of his peril, could do nothing even to 
check the progress of the assailants, who earried all 
before them evervwhere. Bursting into the palace, 
a band of Persians made their way to the presence 
of the monarch and slew him on the seene of 
his impious revelry. Other bands carried fire 
and sword throuvh the town. 
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place to a certain tower-like building, which they 
called the temple (Herod., Diod. Sic., Arrian, Plin., 
&c.), or the tomb (Strabo) of Belus, it has generally 
heen supposed that the tower was in course of 
time finished, and became the principal temple of 
the Chaldwan metropolis. (Certainly this may have 
Leen the case; but while there is some evidence 
against there is none in favor of it. A Jewish 
tradition, recorded by Bochart (Phaleg, i. 9), de- 
clared that fire fell from heaven, and split the tower 
through to its foundation; while Alexander Poly- 
histor (/'r. 10) and the other profane writers who 
noticed the tower (as Abvdenus, F'rs. 5 and 6), 
said that it had been blown down by the winds. 
Such authorities therefore ag we possess, represent 
the building as destroved soon after its erection. 
When the Jews, however, were carried captive into 
Rabvlunia, struck with the vast magnitude and 
peculiar character of certain of the Babylonian tem- 
ples, they imagined that they saw in them, not 
merely buildings similar in type and mode of con- 


struction to the “tower” (Sane ) of their Script- 


ures, but in this or that temple they thought to 
recognize the very tower itself. The predominant 
opinion was in favor of the great temple of Nebo 
at Borsippa, the modern Bo s-Nowrud, although 
the distance of that place from Babylon is an in- 
superable difficulty in the way of the identification. 
Similarly when Christian travellers first: bey: to 
visit the Mesopotamian ruins, they generally at- 
tached the name of “ the tower of Bal-el"' to what- 
ever mass, among those beheld by them, was the 
loftiest and most imposing. Rawulf in the 16th 
century found the “tower of Babel” at) Fedugrah, 
Pietro della Valle in the 18th identified it with the 
ruin Sei near Hillah, while early in the present 
century Rich and Ker Porter revived the Jewish 
notion, and argued for its identity with the Bas. 
There are in reality no real grounds either for iden- 
tifving the tower with the Temple of Belus, or tor 
suppesing that any remains of it long survived the 
check which the builders received. when they were 
“seattered abroad upon the face of the earth,”’ and 
“eft off te build the city" (Gen. xi. 8). All then 
that can be properly attempted by Uie modern critic 
is to show (1.) what was the probable type and 
character of the building: and (2.) what were the 
materials and manner of its construction. 

With regard to the former point, it may readily 
he allowed that the Airs-Nonraud, though it can- 
not be the tower of Babel itself, which was at 
Babylon (Gen. xi. 9), yet, as the most perfect. rep- 
resentative of an ancient Babylonian teinple-tower, 
may well be taken to show, better than any other 


| ruin, the probable shape and character of the edifice. 


This buidit g appears, by the caretul examinations 
recently nade of it, to have been a sort of oblique 
pyramid built in seven receding stages. “ Upon a 


When morning | platform of crude brick, raised a few feet. above the 


came, Cyrus found himself undisputed master of | level of the alluvial plain, was built of burnt. brick 


the city.’’ H. 


Babel 
xi. 4-1). and then as incomplete. 
it appears in the prophetic denunciations of the 
punishments which were to fall on Babylon for her 
pride. It is therefore quite uncertain whether the 
building ever advanced beyond its foundations. 


igs only mentioned once in Seripture (Gen. 





AS, however, the classical writers universally | 


their descriptions of Babylon gave a prominent 
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the first or basement staze — an exact square, 272 
feet cach way, and 26 feet in perpendicular height. 
Upon this stage was erected a second, 250 feet cach 
way, and likewise 26 feet high: which, however, 


No reference to} was not placed exactly in the middle of the first, 


but. considerably nearer to the southwestern end, 
which constituted the back of the building. The 
other staves were arranged similarly —the third 
being 188 feet, and acain 26 fect high; the fourth 
146 feet square, and 15 feet high: the fifth 104 
feet square, and the same height as the fourth; tha 
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sixth 62 feet square, and again the same height; 
and the seventh 20 feet square and once more the 
same height. On the seventh stage there was 


probably placed the ark or tabernacle, which seems | 


to have been again 15 feet high, and must have 
nearly, if not entirely, covered the top of the seventh 
story. The entire original height, allowing three 
feet for the platform, would thus have been 156 
feet, or, without the platform, 153, feet. ‘The whole 
formed a sort of oblique pyramid, the gentler slope 
facing the N. E., and the steeper inclining to the 
S. W. On the N. E. side was the grand entrance, 
and here stood the vestibule, a separate building, 
the débris from which having joined those from 
the temple itself, fill up the intermediate space, 
and very remarkably prolong the mound in this 
direction '' (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 
582-3). The Sirs temple, which was called the 
* Temple of the Seven Spheres,’ was ornamented 
with the planetary colors (see the plan), but this 
was most likely a peculiarity. The other chief 
features of it seem to have been common to most, 
if not all, of the Babylonian temple-towers. The 


feature of stages is found in the temples at Wark! ings 
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which belonged to very primitive times (B. Cc. 
2230); that of the emplacement, so that the four 
angles face the four cardinal points, is likewise 
common to those ancient structures; while the 
square form is universal. On the other hand it 
may be doubted whether so large a number of 
stages was common. The Muyheir and Warka 
temples have no more than two, and probably 
never had more than three, or at most, four stages. 
The great temple of Belus at Babylon (adil) 
shows only one stage; though, according to the best 
authorities, it too was a sort of pyramid (Terod,, 
Strabo). The height of the Sirs is 153} feet, that 
of Bibil 140 (?), that of the Warka temple 100, 
that of the temple at Mugheir 50 feet. Strabo's 
statement that the tomb of Belus was a stade (606 
feet) in height would thus seein to be a gross exag- 
geration. Probably no Babylonian tower ever 
equalled the Great Pyramid, the original height of 
which was 480 feet. 

With regard to the materials used in the tower, 
and the manner of its construction, more light is to 
be obtained from the Warka and Mugheir build- 
than from the Birs. The Sirs was rebuilt 


2 


! 


and Mugheir (Loftus's Chaldea, pp. 129 and 168) | from top to bottom by Nebuchadnezzar, and shows 





the mode of construction prevalent in Babylon at 
the best period; the temples at Warka and Mug- 
heir remain to a certain extent in their primitive | 
rondition, the upper stories alone having been ren- 
ovated. The Warka temple is composed entirely | 
of sun-dried bricks, which are of various shapes 
and sizes; the cement used is mud; and reeds are 
sargely employed in the construction. It is a build- 
‘ng of the most primitive type, and exhibits a ruder 
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Temple of Birs-Nimrud of Borsippa. 


style of art than that which we perceive from Script 
ure to have obtained at the date of the tower. 
Burnt bricks were employed in the composition of 
the tower (Gen. xi. 3), and though perhaps it is 
somewhat doubtful what the chemar (“'2T7) used 


for mortar may have been (see Fresnel in Journ. 
Asisstique for June, 1853, p. 9), yet on the whole 
it is most proba! le that bitumen (which abounds 
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of “scaling heaven'’ was 
present to the minds of 
those who raised either 
the Tower of Babel, or any 
other of the Babylonian 
temple-towers. The ex- 
pression used in (renesis 
(xi. +) is a mere hyperbole 
for great height (comp. 
Deut. i. 28; Dan. iy. 11, 
&c.), and should not be 
taken literally. Military 
defense was probably the 
primary object of such ed- 
ifices in early times: Lut 
with the wish for this may 
have been combined fur- 
ther secondary motives, 
which remained when such 
defense was otherwise pro- 
vided for. I}iodorus states 
that the great tower of the 
temple of Belus waa used 
by the Chaldawans as an 
observatory (ii. ¥),and the 
- careful emplacement of the 
Babylonian temples with 


(Elevation restored). 
the basement stage — black. 


the second stage — orange. 
the third stage — red, 





zor” 


the fourth stage — golden (?). 
the seventh stage — silver (7). 


the fifth stage — yellow. 
the sixth stage — blue. 
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the angles facing the four 
cardinal points would be 
a natural consequeice, and 
may be regarded as a strong 
confirmation, of the reality 
of this application. MM. 
Fresnel has recently con- 
jectured that they were 
also used as sleeping-places 
for the chief priests in the 
summer-time (Journ. Ast 
‘atique, June, 1853, pp 
529-31). ‘Fhe upper air 
is cooler, and is free from 
the insects. especially mos- 
quitos, which abound be- 
low; and the description 
which Herodotus gives of 
the chamber at the top of 
| the Belus tower (i. 181) 
goes far to confirm this in- 
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- s BABI (Bagi; [Vat. 
Bainp ;] Alex. BnBa: 
< Beer), 1 Esdr. viii. 37. 
[BeBal.] 


in Babylonia) is the substance intended. Now the 
lower basement of the Mugheir temple exhibits ee Diener) Babul Th 
this combination in a decidedly primitive form. A IN (BaBurdy: Babylon). ane ne 
The burnt bricks are of small size and of an infe-|CWrence of this name in 1 Pet. v. 13 bas given 
rior quality; they are laid in bitumen; and they | peoneties of conjectures, which may be briefly 
face a masa of sun-dried brick, forming a solid wall | “3UMeTa%e- 
outside it, ten feet in thickness. No reeds are used| 1. That Babylon tropically denotes Rome. In 
in the building. Writing appears on it, but of an | support. of this opinion is brought forward a tra- 
antique cast. The supposed date is B. c. 2300 — | dition recorded by Eusebius (//. £. ii. 15), on the 
a little earlier than the time commonly assigned to authority of Papias and Clement of Alexandria, to 
the building of the tower. Probably the erection | the effect that 1 Peter was composed at Rome. 
of the two buildings was not separated by a very | (Ecumenius and Jerome both assert that Rome 
long interval, though it is reasonable to suppose , was figuratively denoted by Babylon. Although 
that of the two the tower was the earlier. If we; this opinion is held by Grotius, Lardner, Cave, 
mark its date, as perhaps we are entitled to do, by | Whitby, Macknight, Hales, and others, it may be 
the time of Peley, the son of Eber. and father of Reu | rejected as improbable. There is nothing to indi- 
(see Gen. x. 25), we may perbaps place it about BR. c.| cate that the name is used figuratively, and the 
2600. subscription to an epistle is the last place we should 
It is not necessary to suppose that any real idea expect to find a mystical appellation. : 
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@ Cappellus and others take Babylon, with as {habitants of Babylon, a race of Shemitie origin, 
little reason, to mean Jerusalem. who were among the colonists planted in the citiea 

3. Bar-Hebreus understands by it the house in} of Samaria by the conquering Assyrians ({zr. iv. 
Jerusalem where the Apostles were assembled on|9). At a later period, when the warlike Chalde- 
the Day of Pentecost. ans acquired the predominance in the 7th cent. 

4. Others place it on the Tigris, and identify it | 8. c., the names Chaldean and Babylonian became 
with Seleucia or Ctesiphon, but for this there is no | almost synonymous (Ez. xxiii, 14, 15; comp. I[s. 
evidence. ‘(he two theories which remain are wor- |; xlvili. 14, 20). W. A. W. 
thy of more consideration. ; 

5. That by Babylon is intended the small fort! BABYLO’NISH GARMENT, literally 
of that name which formed the boundary between | (9°) “TS: WAY workian: pallium coces- 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Its site is marked by ks 
the modern B boul in the Delta, a little north of | 
Fostat, or old Cairo. According to Strabo it de- | animal (comp. Gen. xxv. 25), and ornamented with 
rived its name from some Baby lonian deserters who l embroidery, or perhaps a variegated garment with 
had settled there. In his time it was the head-) fires inwoven in the fashion for which the Baby- 
quarters of one of the three legions which garri- | jonians were celebrated. Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 10) 
soned Egypt. Josephus (Ant. ii. 15, § 1) says it | describes it as “a roval mantle (yAauvda Bagl- 
was built on the site of Letopolis, when Cambyses | Tertullian (De 


; at Aewrv), all woven with gold.” 
subdued Ex-pt. That this is the Babylon of 1 Pet. | A7ibitu muiebri, c. i.) tells us that while the Syr- 
is the tradition of the Coptic Church, and is main- 


: ! ‘ians were celebrated for dyeing, and the Phrygians 
tained by Le Clerc, Mill, Pearson, and others. 


; : for patchwork, the Babylonians inwove their colors. 
There is, however, no proof that the Apostle Peter | For this kind of tapestry work they had a great rep- 
was ever in Egypt, and a very slight deyree of 


Soere Ea utation (Pliny viii. 74: Colores diversus picture 
probability is created by the tradition that his com-| jnferere Babylon mrxime celebrarit, et nomen im- 
panien Mark was bishop of Alexandria. posuit). Compare also Martial (4p. vill. 28): 

The most natural supposition of all is that by 


Babylon is intended the old Babylon of Assyria, Non ego pretulerim Babylonica picta superbe 
which was largely inhabited by Jews at the time Fost. peur ue Sere es 
in question (Joseph. Ant. xv. 3, §1; Philo, De Virt. and the Babylonia peristromata of Plautus (Stich. 
p. 1023, ed. Franc. 1691). The only argument | ii. 2, 54; see also Joseph. &B. .J. vii. 5, § 5; Plut. 
against this view is the negative evidence from the | WM. Catv, iv. 5). Perhaps some of the trade in 
silence of historians as to St. Peter's having vis- | these rich stuffs between Babylon and the Pheeni- 
ited the Assyrian Babylon, but this cannot be cians (Ez. xxvii. 24) passed through Jericho, as 
allowed to have much weight. Lighttoot's remarks | well as the gold brought by the caravans of Sheba, 
are very sugzestive. In a sermon preached at St. | which they may have left in exchange for the prod- 
Mary’s, Cambridge ( Works, ii. 1144, Eng. folio ed.), ! ucts of its fertile soil (Josh. vii. 21). [TErtcno.] 
he maintained that Babylon of Assyria is intended, | Rashi has a story that the king of Babylon had a 
because ‘it was one of the greatest knots of Jews | palace at Jericho, probably founded on the tact that 
rage world,” and St. Peter was the minister of ; the rube of the king of Nineveh (Jon. iii. 6) is 
e circumcision. Again, he adds, “ Bosor (2 Pet. ; er 
ii. 15) speaks Desai: Babylon,” it being the | Called PVE, addereth. In the Bereshith Rabba 
Chaldee or Syriac pronunciation of Pethor in Num. | (8 85 fol. 75, 2, quoted by Gill) it is said that the 
xxii. 5. This last argument has not, perhaps, much | Tbe was of Rabylonian purple. Another story in 
weight, as the same pronunciation may have char- | the same passage is that the king of Babslon had 
acterized the dialect of Judwa. Bentley gave his | deputy at Jericho who sent him dates, and the 
suffrage in favor of the ancient Babylon, quoting king in return sent him gifts, among which was a 
Joseph. c. Ap. i. 7 (Crit, Seer. p. 81, ed. Ellis). garment of Shinar. Kimchi (on Josh. vil. 21) 
W. A.W. | quotes. the opinions of RK. Chanina bar R. Isaac 
that the Babylonish garment was of Babylonian 
purple, of Kab that it was a robe of fine wool, and 
of Shemuel that it was a cloak washed with alum, 
which we learn from Pliny (xxxv. 52) was used in 
dyeing wool. W. A. W. 
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SD]DMT: Kocrds rod cAavOuavos (Alex. -uovos]: 
Vallis lacrymarum), a valley somewhere in Pales- 
tine, through which the exiled Psalmist sees in vis- 
ion the pilgrims passing in their march towards 
the sanctuary of Jehovah at Zion (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6). 
The passage seems to contain a play, in the man- 
ner of Hebrew poetry, on the name of the trees 


neum) “robe of Shinar‘? (Josh. vii. 21). An am- 
ple robe, probably made of the skin or fur of an 








* The writer above has mentioned English 
names only. Of (rerman writers who hold that the 
Babylon of Assyria is meant (1 Pet. v. 15), are 
Steiver (on Pet. /inl. p. 23); De Wette (/zeq. 
Handb, in loc.); Winer (Realo. i. 124); Credner 
(Einl. in das N. T., p. 643); Bleek (Lind. in das 
N. T., p. 567); Neander (Pfanzung, ii. 590); 
Fronmiller (on 1 Peter in Lange's Bibelwerk, p. 
R4), and others. Neander thinks that the wife of 
Peter (quvexAexrh) is meant (1 Pet. v. 13), and 
not the church in Babylon. H. 


BAB’YLON, in the Apocalypse, is the sym- 
bolical name by which Rome is denoted (Rev. xiv. 
8, xvii., xvili.). The power of Rome was regarded | , . , 
by the later Jews as that of Babylon by their fore- (=8D 25 Mutserny) from which the valley 
fathers (comp. Jer. li. 7 with Rev. xiv. 8), and bably derived i ‘ (S35 

’ probably derived its name, and the «tears "* ( 22) 
pence Hs pe ne people of slaract be understood shed by the pilgrims in their joy at their approach 
to sy na sete lon represents the antagonistic to Zion. These tears were so abundant as to turn 
principle, {REVELATION,| W. AW. | the dry valley in which the Bacaim trees delighted 

BABYLO'NIANS (waa, Yaan73 : (Niebuhr, quoted in Winer, 8. v.) into a springy 
BaBuadmnor: Babylonii, filii Babylonis). The in-!or marshy place (7.22). That the valley was a 


i 
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real locality is most probable, from the use of the 
definite article before the name ((iesen. 7'hes. p. 205). 


A valley of the same name (LOS sly) still 


exists in the Sinaitic district (Burck. p. 619). 

The rendering of the Targnm is Gehenna, t. e. 
the Ge-Hinnom or ravine below Mount Zion. This 
locality agrees well with the mention of Bacaim 
trees in 2 Sam. v. 23. G. 

* This valley, according to the general view of 
interpreters (Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Hupfeld) is not 
an actual, but an idealized place. Human life is a 
pilerimage (Gen. xlvii. 9), and those who serve (rod 
and have faith in Him, bear cheerfully its hardships. 
His people tind cause for thanksgiving and joy un- 
der circumstances the most adverse and trying (2 
Cor. vi. 4-10; Philip. iv. 6,7). The later lexicogra- 
phers (Dietrich, First) discard the old etymology, 
and derive STZ from the verb S23, to flew out, 
trickle. Wupfeld finds no allusion to the mulberry 
tree (which complicates needlessly the idea), but 
only a mark of the concinnity of the figure: the 
bitter tears become to us as it were fountains of 
sweet water (Jie Psalmen, ii. 429). Dr. Robinson 
has a note against the idea of a proper name in this 
passaze (Phys. Geogr. p. 124). The “valley of 
the shadow of death" (Ps. xxiii. 4) is no doubt a 
similar expression. H. 


BAC’CHIDES (Banyxfdns), a friend of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 2) and 
governor of Mesopotamia (éy rq@ wépay Tot wora- 
pov, 1 Mace. vii. 8; Joseph. 2. c.), who was com- 
missioned by Demetrius Soter to investigate the 
charges which Alcimus preferred against Judas Mac- 
cabaus. He contirmed Aleimus in the hiyh priest- 
hood, and having intlicted signal venveance on the 
extreme party of the Assidaans [Assipians] he 
returned to Antioch. After the expulsion of Alei- 
mus and the defeat and death of Nicanor ke led a 
second expedition into Judwa. Judas Maceabmwus 
fell in the battle which ensued at Laisa (8. c. 161); 
and Bacchides retéstablished the supremacy of the 
Syrian faction (1 Mace. ix. 25, of aoeBets Gydpes: 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 1,§ 1). He next attempted to sur- | 
prise Jonathan, who had assumed the leadership 
of the national party after the death of Judas; but 
Jonathan escaped across the Jordan.  Bacchides 
then placed garrisons in several important positions, 
und took hostages for the security of the present 
government. Having completed the pacification 
of the country? (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 1, 5) he re- 
turned to Demetrius (Bb. c. 160). After two years 
he came back at the request of the Syrian faction, 
in the hope of overpowering Jonathan and Simon, 
who still maintained a small foree in the desert; 
but meeting with ill success, he turned against 
those who had induced him to undertake the expe- 
dition, and sought an honorable retreat. When 
this was known by Jonathan he sent envoys to 
Bacchides and concluded a peace (B. C. 158) with 
him, acknowledving him as governor under the 
Syrian king, while Bacchides pledged himself not 
to enter the land again, a condition which he faith- 
fully observed (1 Mace. vii. ix.; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
10, 115 xiii. 1). B. F. W. 





a In 1 Macc. ix. 57, his return seems to be referred 
to the death of Alcimus. 


b NINIOD, “tarus, sic dictus quia gaudet et 
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BACCHU’RUS (Baxyortpos: Zicccrns), one 
of the “ holy singers " (ray iepopadtay) whe had 
taken a foreign wife (1 Esdr. ix. 24). No name 
corresponding with this is traceable in the parallel 
list in Ezra. 


BAC’CHUS. ([Dronysvs.] 
BACE’NOR (Baxhywp: Bacenor), apparent- 


ly a captain of horse in the army of Judas Macca- 
beus (2 Macc. xii. 35). Or possibly rot Baxtyvo- 
pos may have been the title of one of the Jewish 
companies or squadrons. 


BACH’RITES, THE (TEM: LXX. 
omits [in most MSS.; Comp. 6 Bexepf]: fam. 
Becheritarum), the family of BrcueEr, son of 
Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 35). (BERLAH.] 

BADGER-SKINS (SUCH AAD, ércth 
téchashim; CITI, tachash (Ez. xvi. 10): 3épua- 
ra vaxlv@wa; Ald. ed. idv@iva; Comp. tdyéiva, 
al. remupwuéva in Ex. xxv. 5; Alex. Sépuara 
Gyia in Ix. xxxv. 7; bdeivOos; Aq. and Svm. 
idvOiva in Ez. xvi. 10: pedles ianthine, tanthinus). 
The Hebrew tachash, which the A. V. renders 
badger, occurs in connection with ’ér, 6réth (* skin,” 
‘“skins’’), in Ex. xxv. 5, xxvi. 14, xxxv. 7, 23, 
xxxvi. 19; Num. iv. 6, 8,11, 12, 14, 25.) In Fz. 
xvi. 10 tachash occurs without dr6th, and is men- 
tioned as the substance out of which women's shoes 
were made: in the former passages the tachash 
skins are named in relation to the tabernacle, ark, 
&c., and appear to have forined the exterior cover- 
ing of these sacred articles. There is much ob- 
security as to the meaning of the word tachash. 
The ancient versions seemn nearly all agreed that it 
denotes not an animal, but a color, either black or 
sky-blue; amongst the names of those who adopt 
this interpretation are Bochart (//rervz. ii. 387), 
Rosenmiuller (Schol. ad VW. 7., Ex. xxv. 5; Kez. 
xvi. 10), Byneus (de Calcers Hebreorum, lib. i. 
ch. 3), Scheuchzer (Phys. Saer. in Ex. xxv. 5), 
Parkhurst (//cb. Lez. s. v.), who observes that «an 
outermost covering for the tabernacle of azure or 
sky-blue was very proper to represent the sky or 
azure boundary of the system.’ Some versions, 


| as the German of Luther and the A. V., led ap- 


parently by the Chaldee,? and perhaps bv a certain 
similarity of sound between the words tachash, 
fixus, dachs, have supposed that the badger (meles 
facus) is denoted; but this is clearly an error, for 
the badger is not found in the Bible lands. Oth- 
ers, a8 Gesner and Harenberg (in Museo Brem. 
ii, 3812), have thought that some kind of wolf, 
known by the Greek name @%s and the Arahie 
Shaghal, is intended.c  Haswus (in Dessert. Plid- 
vlog. Sylloge, diss. ix. §.17) and Biisching, in hia 
preface to the Epitome of Scheuchzer’s Physic 
Scera, are of opinion that tachash denotes a ceta- 
cean animal, the 7richechus manatus of Linnzus, 
which, however, is only found in America and the 
West Indies. Others with Sebald Rau ( Comment. 
de tis que ex Arab. in usum Tobernac. fuerunt 
repetita, Traj. ad Rhen. 1753, ch. ii.) are in favor 
of tachash representing some kind of seal (Phoca 
vitulina, Linn.). Dr. Geddes (Crit. Rem. Ex. xxv. 
5) is of the same opinion. Gesenius understands 





superbit in coloribus multis” (Buxtorf, Lex. Rab. 
8. V.). 

¢ The 6ws of the Grecks is certainly the jackal * 
(Canis Aureus). 
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some “ kird of seal or badger, or other similar (! ) 
creature.” Of modern writers Dr. Kitto (Pict. 
Bible on Ex. xxv. 5) thinks that tachash denotes 
some clean animal, as in all probability the skin of 
an unclean animal would not have been used for 
the sacred coverings. Col. H. Smith (Cyc. Bid. 

it. [1st ed.] art. Badger), with much plausibility, 
conjectures that échash refers to some ruminant 
of the Aigocerine or Damaline groups, as these 
animals are known to the natives under the names 


tachash), and have a deep gray, or slaty (hysginus) 
colored skin. Dr. Robinson on this subject (Bi). 
Res. i. 171) writes: “ The superior of the convent 
at Sinai procured for me a pair of the sandals usu- 
ally worn by the Bedawin of the peninsula, made 
of the thick skin of a fish which is caught in the 
Red Sea. The Arabs around the convent called it 
Tin, but could give no farther account of it than 
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tion, repeated with tachash), seems to imply that 
the skin of some animal and not a color is denoted 
by it. The Arabic duchas or tuchas denotes a 
dolphin, but in all probability is not restricted in 
its application, but may refer to either a seal or a 
cetacean.” The skin of the //alicore, from its 
hardness, would be well suited for making soles for 
shoes; and it is worthy of remark that the Arabs 
near Cape Mussendum apply the skin of these 
animals for a similar purpose (Col. H. Smith, /. c.). 
The Halicore Tabernaculi is found in the Red Sea, 
and was observed by Riippell (us. Senck. i. 113, 
t. 6), who gave the animal the above name, on the 
coral banks of the Abyssinian coast. Or perhaps 
tachash may denote a seol, the skin of which ani- 
mal would suit all the demands of the Scriptural 
allusions. l’liny (4. N. ii. 55) says seal-skins 
were used as coverings for tents; but it is quite 
impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion in 


an attempt to identify the animal denoted by the 
Hebrew word. Weil, 


BAG is the rendering of several words in the 


Old and New Testaments. 1. (O°: @tAa- 
Kos: saccus.) Chdritim, the “bags”? in which 
Naaman bound up the two talents of silver for Ge- 
hazi (2 K. y. 23), probably so called, according to 
Gesenius, from their long, cone-like shape. The 


that it is a large fish, and is eaten. It is a species 
of Halicore, named by Ehrenberg? (Symb. Phys. 
Mammal. ii.) Halicora Hemprichii. The skin is 
clumsy and coarse, and might answer very well for 
the external covering of the tabernacle which was 
constructed at Sinai, but would seem hardly a fit- 
ting material for the ornamental sandals belonging 
to the costly attire of high-born dames in Palestine, 
described by the prophet Ezekiel *’ (xvi. 10). 


of pacasse, thacasse (varieties, he says, of the word | 


It is difficult to understand why the ancient ver- 
sions have interpreted the word trchash to mean a 
color, an explanation which has, as Gesenius re- 
marks, no ground either in the etymology or in the 
cognate languages. Whatever is the substance in- 
dicated by tachas/, it is evident from Ex. xxxv. 23, 
that it was some material in frequent use amongst 

| 


Nostrils. 


The Eye. 
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aculi, with enlarged drawing of the 
head. 


Hticore Tabern 


the Israelites during the Exodus, and the construc- 








call this animal Naka and Lottim. Arabian natural- 
ists applied the term ensan alma, “ man of the sea,” 
to this creature. 

> Rosenmiiller (Schol. in V. T. on Ex. xxv. 5) ques- 


* ¥ 
tons the use of the Arabic words Ur>o diss 
15 


word only occurs besides in Is. iii. 22 (A. V. * crisp- 
ing-pins '’), and there denotes the reticules carried’ 
by the Hebrew ladies. 


a (ae udpowrmos, wapovmiov: sacculus, 
saccellus.) Cis, a bag for carrying weights (Deut. 
xxy. 13; Prov. xvi. 11; Mic. vi. 11), also used as a 
purse (Prov. i. 14; Is. xlvi. 6). 


3. ("97 : «dBcov: pera.) Céli, translated “bag” 


in 1 Sam. xvii. 40, 49, is a word of most general 
meaning, and is generally rendered “ vessel’’ or 
“instrument.’’ In Gen. xlii. 25, it is the “sack” 
in which Jacob's sons carried the corn which they 
brought from Egypt; and in 1 Sam. ix. 7, xxi. 5, 
it denotes a bag or wallet for carrying food (A. V. 
“vessel '’; comp. Jud. x. 5, xiii, 10, 15). The 
shepherd's « bag'’ which David had seems to have 
been worn by him as necessary to his calling, and 
was probably, from a comparison of Zech. xi. 15, 
16 (where A. V. “instruments "’ is the same word), 
for the purpose of carrying the lambs which were 
unable to walk, or were lost, and contained materi- 
als for healing such as were sick and binding up 
those that were broken (comp. Fz. xxxiv. 4, 16). 


4. ‘ee évderuos, deouds: sacculus.) T38- 
ror, properly a “bundle” (Gen. xiii. 35; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 2), appears to have been used by travellers 
for carrying money during a long journey (l’rov 
vii. 20; Hag. i. 6; comp. Luke xii. 33: Tob. ix. 
5). In such “ bundles’ the priests bound up the 
money which was contributed for the restoration 
of the Temple under Jehoiada (2 K. xii. 10, A. V. 
‘put up in bags’’). The “bag” (yAwoodKopuov: 
loculi) which Judas carried was probably a small 
box or chest (John xii. 6, xiii. 29). The Greek 
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and 5 (tuchas), as applying to the dolphin 
or the seal promiscuously. 
for the dolphin is ya) ) (dulfin). Perhaps, there- 
fore, duchas and tuchas had a wide signification. 


The Hebrew ata) is of obscure origin. 


The common Arabic name 


Digitized by Google 
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word is the same as that used in the L.XX. for 
‘chest’? in 2 Chr. xxiv. 8, 10, 11, and originally 
signified a box used by musicians for carrying the 
mouth-pieces of their instruments. W. A. W. 


BA’/GO (Baydé; [Vat. Baya:; Alex.] Bayo: 
Vulg. omits), 1 Esdr. viii. 40. [BiGvat.] 


BAGO’AS (Baydéas: [Old Lat.] Bagoas, 
(Vulg.] Vagao), Jud. xii. 11, [13.] The name is 
said to be equivalent to eunuch in Persian (Plin. 
H. N. xiii. 4, 9). Comp. Burmann ad Urid. Am. 
ii. 2, 1. LB. F. W. 


BAG/’OI [3 syl.] (Bayot [ Vat. Bocas]: LZo- 
roar), 1 Esdr. vy. 14. [BrGvat.] 


BAHARU’MITE, THE. [Batcnim.] 

BAHU’RIM (Q™A7D and BYI3 
[young men, or warriors]: Bapaxiu [2 Sam. iii. 16, 
elsewhere Baoupfu; Vat. 2 Sam. iii. 16, Bapaxec: 
Xvi. 5, xix. 16, Baovpeiu: xvi. 18, Baopeip: 2K. 
ii. 8, Badoupe:u (and 80 Alex.)]: Alex. {elsewhere } 
Baoupeiy: Joseph. Baxoupz7js and Baouply: Bahu- 
rim), a Village, the slight notices remaining of 
which connect it almost exclusively with the flight 
of David. It was apparently on or close to the 
road leading up from the Jordan valley to Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei the son of Gera resided here (1 K. 
ii. 8), and from the village, when David having 
left the “top of the mount " behind him was mak- 
ing his way down the eastern slopes of Olivet into 
the Jordan valley below, Shimei issued forth, and 
running along (Joseph. d:arpéxwy) on the side or 
“rib” of the hill over against the king's party, 
flung his stones and dust and foul abuse (xvi. 5), 
with a virulence which is to this day exhibited in 
the East towards fallen greatness, however eminent 
it may previously have heen. Here in the court 
of a house was the well in which Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz eluded their pursuers (xvii. 18). In his 
account of the occurrence, Josephus (Ant. vil. 9, 
§ 7) distinctly states that Bahurim lay off the main 
road (waides exrparévres THs 5501), Which agrees 
well with the account of Shimei's behavior. Here 
Phaltiel, the husband of Michal, bade farewell to 
his wife when on her return to King David at He- 
bron (2 San. iii. 16). Bahurim must have been 
very near the south boundary of Benjamin, but it 
is not mentioned in the lists in Joshua, nor is any 
explanation given of its being Benjamite, as from 
Shimei's residing there we may conclude it was. | 
In the Targum Jonathan on 2 Sam. xvi. 5, we find 


it given as Almon oe), But the situation 
of Almon (see Josh. xxi. 18) will not at all suit 
the requirements of Bahurim. Dr. Barclay con- 
jectures that the place lay where some ruins still 
exist close to a Wody Rawaby, which runs in a 
straight course for 3 miles from Olivet directly 
towards Jordan, offering the nearest, though not 
the best route (Barclay, 563, 4). 

AZMAVETH “the Barhumite"’ (“ZIT D7: 
6 Bapdiauirns; [Vat. Baparaperrns:) Alex. Ba- 
pwperns: [de Berome] 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 ) or “ the 
Baharumite”’ ne JVTPIT: 6 Bapwul; [Vat. 
Beepuecv; Alex. Bapoapt: Bauramites| 1 Chr. xi. 
83), one of the heroes of David's guard, is the- 
only native of Bahurim that we hear of except 
Shimei. G. 

BA‘JITH (7317, with the definite article, 
“the house’), referring not to a place of this! 
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name, but to the “temple’’ of the false gods of 
Moab, as opposed to the “high places'"’ in the 
same sentence (Is. xv. 2, and compure xvi. 12). 
The allusion has been supposed to be tu Beth-Baal- 
meon, or Beth-dillathaim, which are named in Jer. 
xlviii. 22, as here, with Dilton and Nebo. But 
this is mere conjecture, and the conclusion of Ge- 
senius is as above (Jesaia, ad loc.); LAX. Avwete- 
Oe ep éautous: Ascemdit domus. 3 


BAKBAK’KAR (ETD [perh. wasting 
of the mount]: BaxBaxdp [Vat. Baxap:] Bac- 
bacar), a Levite, apparently a descendant of Asaph 
(1 Chr. ix. 15). 


BAK’BUK ("DNB [bottle } : BaxBovr: 
[Vat. Baxxoux, BaxBou:] Bachuc). Children 
of Bakbuk’’ were among the Nethinim who re- 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 51: 
Neh. vii. 53), [The name corresponds to Actn, 
1 Esdr. v. 31.) 


BAKBUKI’AH (TGC3S°3 [wasting from 
Jehorah]|: LXX. omits [in most MSS., but FA. 
BaxBaxias, BaxBaias: “omp. Boxyeias, BaxBa- 
kias: Bechbectr]). 1. A Levite in the time of Ne- 
hemiah (Neh. xi. 17. xii. 9). 

2. [FA.8 Comp. BaxBaxias. ] A Levite porter, 
apparently a different person from the preceding 
(Neh. xii. 2%). 


BAKING. [Brrap.] 


BALAAM (SYR, i. e. Bileam: Bavadu: 
Joseph. BdAauos: Balaam), a man endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, introduced in Numbers (xxii. 
5) as the son of Beor. He belonged to the Mid- 
ianites, and perhaps as the prophet of his people 
possessed the same authority that Moses did among 
the Israelites. At any rate he is mentioned in 
conjunction with the five kings of Midian, appar- 
ently as a person of the same rank (Num. xxxi. 8; 
cf. xxxi. 16). He seems to have lived at Pethor, 
which is said at Deut. xxiii. 4, to have been a city 


of Mesopotamia (SY2T73 ="). He himself 
apeaks of being “brought from Aram out of the 
mountains of the East’? (Num. xxiii. 7) The . 


reading, therefore, wy ‘23, instead of ‘33 


Vi 2, which at Num. xxii. 5 is found in some 
MSS., and is adopted by the Samaritan, Syriac, 
and Vulgate versions, need not be preferred, as the 
Ammonites do not appear to have ever extended so 
far as the Euphrates, which is probably the river 
alluded to in this place. The name Balaam, ac- 
cording to Gesenius [and Fiirst] is compounded 


of ‘2 and CY, “non-populus, fortasse i. q. per- 
eprinus;’’ according to Vitringa it is Sra and 
=, the lord of the people; according to Simo- 
his, sha and ©, the destruction of the people. 
There is a Bela, the son of Beor, mentioned Gen. 
Xxxvi 32, as the first king of Fdom. Balaam is 
called in 2 Pet. ii. 15, “the son of Bosor:"’ this 
Lightfoot (Works, vii. 80) thinks a Chaldaism for 
Beor, and infers that St. Peter was then in Baby- 
lon. Balaam is one of those instances which 


meet us in Scripture, of persons dwelling among 
heathens, but possessing a certain knowledge of the 


.one true Grod. He was endowed with a greater 


than ordinary knowledge of Giod; he was possessed 
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# high gifts of intellect and genius; he had tho| berg and Leibnitz, that the event here referred te 
intuition of truth, and could see into the life of | happened only in a trance or vision, though suck 
things, — in short, he was a poet and 3 pruphet.|an opinion might seem to be supported by the fact 
Moreover, he confessed that all these superior ad- ; ‘ 
pantaven:were-tiot hid own. bul: derived oe God, that our translators render the word bet ab in xxiv. 
and were his gift. And thus, doubtless, he had | 4, 16, “falling into a trance,’ whereas no other 
won for himself among his contemporaries far and | idea than that of simple Salling is conveyed by it. 
St. Peter refers to it as a real historical event: 


wide a high reputation for wisdom and sanctity. 
It was believed that he whom he blessed was! ‘‘the dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad 
the madness of the prophet’ (2 I’et. ii. 16). We 


blessed, and he whom he cursed was cursed. Elat- 
are not told how these things happened, but that 


ed, however, by his fame and his spiritual eleva- 3 
tion, he had bezun to conceive that these yifts were | they did happen, and that it pleased God thus to 
interfere on behalf of His elect people, and to bring 


his own, and that they might be used to the fur- 
therance of his own ends. He could make mer-| forth from the genius of a self-willed prophet, who 
thouvht that his talents were his own, strains of 


chandise of them. and might acquire riches and 
honor by means of them. A custom existed among | poetry bearing upon the destiny of the Jewish na 
tion and the church at large. which are not sur- 


many nations of antiquity of devoting enemies to ; 
destruction before entering upon a war with them. | passed throughout the Mosaic records. It is 
At this time the Israelites were marching forward | evident that Balaam, although acquainted with 
to the occupation of Palestine: they were now en-| ed, was desirous of throwing an air of mystery 
cam ped in the plains of Moab, on the east of Jor-| round his wisdom, from the instructions he gave 
dan, by Jericho. Balak, the king of Moab, having | Balak to offer a bullock and a ram on the seven 
witnessed the discomfiture of his neighbors, the; altars he everywhere prepared for him; but he 
Amorites, by this people, entered into a leazue with | seems to have thought, also, that these sacrifices 
the Midianites against them, and dispatched mes-| Would be of some avail to change the mind of the 
senzers to Balaam with the rewards of diviastion| Almighty, because he pleads the merit of them (xxiii. 
in their hands. We see from this, therefore, that | 4), and after experiencing their impotency to effect 
Balaam was in the habit of using his wisdom ag aj£uch an object, ‘he went no more,” we are told, 

‘to seek for enchantments”” (xxiv. 1). His relig- 


trade, and of mingling with it devices of his own|' 
by which he imposed upon others, and perhaps par- | ion, therefore, was probably such as would be the 
natural result of a general acquaintance with God 


tially deceived himself. When the elders of Moab 
not confirmed by any covenant. He knew Him as 


and Midian told him their message, he seems to 
have had some misgivings as to the lawfulness of | the fountain of wisdom, how to worship Him he 
could merely guess from the customs in vogue at 


their request, for he invited them to tarry the night : : 
with him, that he might learn how the Lord would | the time. Sacrifices had heen used by the patri- 
| archs; to what extent they were efficient could only 


regard it. These misgivings were confirmed by 0 , ; 
the express prohibition of God upon his journey.| be surmised. There is an allusion to Balaam in 
Balaam reported the answer, and the messengers|the prophet Micah (vi. 5), where Bishop Butler 
of Balak returned. The king of Moab, however, thinks that a conversation is preserved which oc- 
not deterred by this failure, sent again more and | curred between him and the king of Moab upon 
more honorable princes to Balaam, with the prom- this occasion. But such an opinion is hardly ten- 
ise that he should be promoted to very great honor | ble, if we bear in mind that Balak is nowhere 
upon complying with his request. The prophet represented as consulting Balaam upon the accept- 
again refused, but notwithstanding invited the em-| #ble mode of worshipping God, and that the direc- 
tions found in Micah are of quite an opposite char- 


bassy to tarry the nizht with him, that he might ; 
know what the Lord would say unto him further; | acter to those which were given by the son of Beor 
upon the high places of Baal. The prophet is 


and thus by his importunity he extorted from God 
the permission he desired, but was warned at the| Tecounting “ the righteousness of the Lord ”’ in de- 
livering His people out of the hand of Moab under 


same time that his actions would be overruled ac- 
cording to the Divine will. Balaam therefore pro-| Balak, and at the mention of his name the history 
: of Balaam comes back upon his mind, and he is 


ceeded on his journey with the messengers of Ba- 

lak. But God's anger was kindled at this mani-| led to make those noble reflections upon it which 

festation of determined self-will. and the angel of | occur in the following verses. “The doctrine of 
Balaam ”’ is spoken of in Rev. ii. 14, where an allu- 


the Lord stood in the way for an adversary against | © 
him. The words of the Psalmist, “ Be ye not like | Sion has been supposed to NixdAaos, the founder 
of the sect of the Nicolaitans, mentioned in v. 15, 


to horse and mule which have no understanding, One ML Ved 
whose mouths must be held with bit and bridle, | these two names being probably similar in signifi- 
cation. Though the utterance of Balaam was over- 


lest they fall upon thee,” had they been familiar to 
ruled so that he could not curse the children of 


Balaam, would have come home to him with most ; 
tremendous force; for never have they received a| Israel, he nevertheless suggested to the Moabites 
the expedient of seducing them to commit fornica- 


more forcible illustration than the comparison of : : 
tion. The effect of this is recorded in ch. xxv 


Balaam's conduct to his Maker with his treatment 
of his ass, affords us. ‘The wisdom with which the | A battle was afterwards fought against the Midian 
ites, in which Balaam sided with them, and waa 


tractable brute was allowed to “speak with man’s | 
voice,” and “ furbid ’' the untractable “ madness of | Slatin by the sword of the people whom he had en- 
deavored to curse (Num. xxxi. 8). (Comp. Bish- 


the prophet,”’ is palpable and conspicuous. He - 
was taught, moreover, that even she had a spiritual | °P Butler’s Sermons, serm. vii.; Ewald, Gesch. des 
) Volkes Israel, ii. 277.) S. L. 


perception to which he, though a prophet, was a 

stranger; and when his eyes were opened to beholdy ® There are but two views that can well be taken 
the angel of the Lord, he bowed down his head | of this miracle of “the dumb ass speaking.” Did 
and fell flat on his face.” It is hardly necessary | God exert such an influence upon the beast that 
30 suppose, as some do, among whom are Hengsten-! it saw his messenger which men did not see, and 
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without a reasoning mind distinctly uttered the | the dark waters of the Dead Sea with its black and 


words of a rational being? or did God exert such 
an influence upon Balaam that the reproof of the 
messenver of God and the beast on which he rode 
sounded in his ears and sunk into his heart? In 
either case the occurrences were realities to Balas.n, 
and were the result of a direct interposition of God, 
more palable on the former, but not less real on 
the latter supposition. 

The arguments for the subjective view (as rep- 
resented by Tholuck, Hengstenberg and others) on 
Balaam are the following: 1. The usual manner 
in which God revealed himself in that age was by 
visions and dreains, and we have no evidence that 
he ever revealed himself otherwise to Balaam, whilst 
in the first two cases he waited until after night, 
the proper season for visions and dreams, before he 
gave his answer. 2. No astonishment is indicated 
at the communication of the ass, or respect such 
as we should naturally expect to be exhibited to 
such a messenver of God. On the other hand he 
says in his impatience, “* Because thou hast mocked 
me, I would there were a sword in my hand, for 
now would I kill thee.’ 3. At the time of the 
revelation, Balaam's two servanta (Num. xxii. 22) 
and probably the Moabitish messengers (xxii. 35) 
were with him, and yet they do not seem to have 
been cognizant of any communication to the ex- 
ternal senses of Balaam. 4. Balaam himself did 
not perceive the messenger of God which proved so 
formidable an obstruction to the ass until after its 
expostulation, and (iod had opened his eyes. Com- 
pare similar language as preparatory to a vision, or 
internal illumination, in 2 K. vi. 17; Ps. cxix. 18. 

In opposition to this view it may be said: (c.) 
‘This occurs in a Historical Book, and unless it 
is expressly stated, we should not interpret these 
occurrences as seen in vision."’ But we reply, that 
Giod so often revealed himself in visions, and they 
were 80 unquestionably relied upon, that the authors 
of the Historical Books of the Bible do not consider 
it necessary to state in what way a particular 
revelation is made. Compare Gen. xxii. $3 xxviii. 
12 ff., xxxii. 2, and many other passages. (6.) “ We 
cannot draw the line of demarkation between what 
was seen in vision, and what occurred before the 
eyes of all." It is not necessary that we should do 
this; one mode is as real ag the other; it is enough 
when what is narrated belongs to the sphere of 
ordinary experience, that we then understand it of 
external events. (c.) ‘ The language in Num. xxii. 
28, as well as in 2 Pet. ii. 16, implies a direct oral 
communication."? But it is not necessary to so in- 
terpret it. ‘There was a direct communication in 
the way of reproof from God to Lalaam, and it 
matters little whether God put the sound of words 
into the mouth of the dumb beast, or into the ears 
ot Balaam as coming from the beast. 

R. D.C. R. 

* The sin of Balaam was one of peculiar aggra- 
vation, and is characterized as such in 2 Pet. ii. 15, 
16, and Jude 11. To see his conduct in its true 
light, we must call to mind the geography of the 
scene. ‘This professed servant and prophet of Jeho- 
vah was standing at the time on one of the sum- 
mits of the Abarim beyond the Jordan, from which 
Moses was permitted to behold the Land of Promise 
just before his death. For the range of view under 





desolate shores, which were recognized among ail 


‘the eastern tribes as a monument of God's wrath 


against the impious and ungodly. On the right he 
sees the land of the Amorites, whom Jehovah had 
just overthrown as proof of His power and purpose 
to destroy the wicked and to give the victory to His 
people. In the valley of the Jordan lies spread 
out before him the camp of Israel, divided accord- 
ing to their tribes, in the midst of which is seen 
the tabernacle of God, above which hanys the pillar 
of cloud; while in the distance beyond the camp 
his eyes rest upon the land which he knew to be 
promised to the people of Israel. Yet even in this 
situation, amid so much adapted to show him how 
feartul a thing it is to sin against the Infinite One, 
he dared, for the reward with which Balak tempted 
his avarice, to abuse his office as a holy prophet 
and to attempt, once and again, to call down curses 
on those whom God had blessed. How much more 
vivid is our conception of Balaam’s apostasy and 
guilt, when we thus place ourselves in imagination 
where he stood in that critical hour of his moral 
history ! 

In support of the internal or subjective interpre- 
tation, the reader may consult Herder, Gerst der 
Lor. Poesie, i. 237; Tholuck's Vermtschte Schrif- 
ten, i. 406-442; Hengstenberg’s Geschichte Biuleams 
u. seine Wetssaygungen (Berlin, 1842); and Prophe- 
cies of Balaam (Bibl. Saer. iii. 347-378, and 699- 
743). Kurtz maintains the outward or literal view 
(Geschichte des A. Bundes, ii. 477-489). 

Later exegetical helps for the study of Balaam's 
prophecies: Keil and Delitzsch in their Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, iii. 176-202 (Clark's Library); 
Knobel, A2xeget. Handb. xiii. 121-148; Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk, i. 261-265 ; and Wordsworth’s Moly 
Bible, with Notes and Introductions, Part LU. 159- 
164 (London, 1864). 

Dean Stanley has grouped together with fine 
effect the characteristic points of this “ grandest of 
all the episodes introduced into the Mosaic nar- 
rative’’ (//tstory of the Jercish Church, i. 209-218). 
Bishop Hall has some good practical reflections on 
Balaam's character and prophecies (Contemplations 
on Historical Passages of the O. and N. 7., book 
vii. 4). Keble’s noble hymn (Christian Year: ° 
Second Sumlay after Easter) should not be over- 
looked. The ‘sculptor’s hand’ has graphically 
bodied forth both the sin of the apostate and the 
warning from it for others, in the lines: 

*€ No sun or star so bright 
In all the world of light 
That they should draw to Heaven his downward eye ; 
He hears th’ Almighty’s word, 
He sees the Angel’s sword, 
Yet low upon the earth his heart and treasure lie.” 
H. 


BA‘LAC (6 Badd«: Balac), Rev. ii. 14. 


[BALAK. } 
BAL’ADAN. [MeEropacn-BaLaDAN. ] 
BA‘LAH (7153: Bwad [Alex. BeaSwra]: 
Rala), Josh. xix. 3. [BAAL, Geogr. No. 2, 6.] 
BALAK (DUB: Baade: Balac), son of 
Zippor, king of the Moabites, at the time when 
the children of Israel were bringing their journey- 
ings in the wilderness to a close. According to 


the eye of the spectator from that position. see under | Gesenius the name signifies inazs, racuus. Balak 


NEwO (Amer. ed.). Standing there, Balaam was 
on a@ mount consecrated to pagan worship and 


entered into a league with Midian and hired Balaam 
to curse the Israelites; but his designs were trus- 


thronged with idolaters. On his left hand he sees | trated in the manner recorded in Num. xxii-xxiv. 


BALAMO 


Re is mentioned also at Josh. xxiv. 9; Judg. xi. 
25; Mic. vi. 5. [BALAAM.] 8. L. 


® Balak's name signifies not tnanis, vacuus, but 
in the active sense one who makes empty or desolate, 
“ a waster,"’ “ spoiler’’; a complimentary title such 
as a king or conqueror might bear. ‘The writer 


above quotes Gesenius in his Thesaur. i. 214; but, 


in his other works Gesenius defines the name in 
the other way. See his Hebr. u. Chald. Hand. 
(1835); Hoffinann’s Latin ed. 1847; and Dietrich's 
ed. 1863. kurst adopts the same explanation 
(i. 194). The last book of the Bible mentions 
Balak once more, and presents him im the same 
character as the dupe and instrument of Balsam 
in leading the people of Israel into gross idolatry 
and licentiousness (Rev. ii. 14). H. 


BAL’AMO. [Jud. viii. 3.] [BAaL, Geogr. 
No. 6.] 

BALANCE. Two Hebrew words are thus 
translated in the A. V. 

L. Ci2tN. mézénayim (LXX. Cuydy, Vulg. 
stntera), the dual form of which points to the double 
scales. like Lat. di/anz. The balance in this form 
was known at a very early period. It is found on 
the I:zyptian monuments as early as the time of 
Joseph, and we find allusions to its use in the story 
of the purchase of the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 
16) by Abraham. Before coinage was introduced 
it was of necessity employed in all transactions in 
which the valuable metals were the mediums of 
exchange (Gen. xhii. 21; Kx. xxii. 17; 1 K. xx. 
39; Esth. in. 9: Is. xlvi. 6: Jer. xxxii. 10, &.). 
The weights which were used were at first probably 
stones, and from this the word “ stone "’ continued 
to denvte any weight whatever, thouzh its material 
was in later times lead (Lev. xix. 36; Deut. xxv. 
13, 15; Prov. xi. 1, xx. 10. 23; Zech. v. 8). These 
weights were carried in a bag (Deut. xxv. 13; Prov. 
xvi. 11) suspended from the girdle (Chardin, Voy. 
iii. 422), and were very early made the vehicles of 
fraud. The habit of carrying two sets of weichts 
is denounced in Deut. xxv. 13 and Prov. xx. 10, 
and the necessity of observing strict honesty in the 
matter is insisted upon in several precepts of the 
Law (Lev. xix. 36; Deut. xxv. 13). But the cus- 
tom lived on, and remained in full force to the days 
of Micah (vi. 11), and even to those of Zechariah, 
who appears (ch. v.) to pronounce a judgment 
against fraud of a similar kind. The earliest weight 


to whi. reference is made is the ~ O°, hésitah 
(Gen. axxiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32; Job xiii. 11), 
which +1 the margin of our version is in two pas- 
sazes Bndered “lamba,” while in the text it is 
piece of inoney.”” It may have derived its name 
from being in the shape of a lamb. We know that 
weivhts in the form of buils, lions, and antelopes 
were in use among the ancient Egyptians and As- 
syrians. [Money, [. 3.] By means of the balance 
the Hebrews appear to have been able to weigh 
witn considerable delicacy, and for this purpose 
they had weichts of extreme minuteness, which 
are called metaphorically “the small dust of the 
salance"’ ([s. xl. 15). The “little grain” fort 
vf the balance in Wisd. xi. 22 is the small weight 
which causes the scale to turn. In this passaze, 
asin 2 Macc. ix. 8. the Greek word wAdercyf, 
rendered “ balance,’’ was originally applied to the 
wale-pan alone. 


3. Mm, kaneh (Cu-ydy: stutera), rendered “bal- 
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ance”’ in Is. xlvi. 6, is the word generally used for 
a measuring-rod, like the Greek xaydy, and like it 
too denotes the tongue or beam of a balance. 


Ds, peles, rendered “ weight’? (Prov. xvi. 11, 
LXX. fowh) and “scales” (Is. xl. 12, LXX. 
oraduds) is said by Kimchi (on Is. xxvi. 7) to be 
properly the Jeam of the balance. In his Lexicon 
he says it is the part in which the tongue moves, 
and which the weigher holds in his hand. Gesenius 
( Thes. 8. v.) supposed it was a steelyard, but there 
is no evidence that this instrument was known to 
!the Hebrews. Of the material of which the balance 
| was made we have no information. 


Sir G. Wilkinson describes the Egyptian balance 
as follows: —** The beam passed through a ring 
suspended from a horizontal rod, immediately above 
and parallel to it; and when equally balanced, the 
ring, which was large enough to allow the beam to 
play freely, showed when the scales were equally 
poised, and had the additional effect of preventing 
the beam tilting when the goods were taken out of 
one and the weights suffered to remain in the 
other. To the lower part of this ring a small 
plummet was fixed, and this being touched by the 
hand and found to hang freely, indicated, without 
the necessity of looking at the beam, that the 
weight was just”? (Anc. £g. ii. 240). 


The expression in Dan. v. 27, “ thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found wanting,’’ has been 
supposed to be illustrated hy the custom of weigh- 
ing the Great Mogul on his birthday in the presence 
of his chief grandees. The ceremony is described 
in a passage from Sir Thomas Roe's Voyage in 
India, quoted in Taylor's Calmet. Frag. 186: 
“ The seales in which he was thus weighed, were 
plated with gold, and so the beain on which they 
hung by great chains, made likewise of that most 
precious metal. ‘The king, sitting in one of them, 
was weighed first against silver coin, which imme 
diately after was distributed among the poor; then 
was he weighed ayainst gold; after that against 
jewels (as they say); but I observed (being there 
present with my lord ambassador) that he was 
weighed against three several things, laid in silken 
bags, on the contrary scale... .. By his weight 
(ot which his physicians yearly keep an exact ac- 
count) they presume to guess of the present state 
of his body: of which they speak flatteringly, how- 
ever they think it to be." It appears, however, 
from a consideration of the other metaphorical ex- 
pressions in the same passage of Daniel that the 
weighing in balances is simply a fiyure, and may 
or may not have reference to such a custom as that 
above described. Many examples of the use of the 
same figure of speech among Orientals are given in 
Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations, p. U2. 

W. A. W. 


BALAS’AMUS (BadaAcapos [Ald. Baddoa- 
pos}: Balsamus), in 1 Esdr. ix. 43. The corre 
sponding name in the list in Ezra is MAASEIAH. 


BALDNESS (77D: pardkpwos, aad- 
xpwua; and in Lev. xiii. 43, pardvrwya). There are 
two kinds of baldness, namely, artificial and natural. 
The latter seems to have been uncommon, since it 
exposed people to public derision, and is perpetually 
alluded to as a mark of squalor and misery (2 K. 
ii. 23; Is. iii. 24, * instead of well-set hair, bald- 
ness, and burning instead of beauty.’’ Is. xv. 2; 
Jer. xivii. 5; Ez. vii. 18, &c. For this reason it 
seeins to have been included under the Ae:y jy anc 
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wwpd (Lev. xxi. 20, LXX.) which were disqualifica- | ever, can be considered conclusive. The Syriae 


tious for priesthood. A man bald on the back of 


the head is called 7/7, padraxpds, LXX., Lev. 
xiii. 40, and if forehead-bald, the word used to 
describe him is MDa, dvapadaytias, LXX., Lev. 
xiii. 41 (recalvaster). (Gesen. 8. vv.) In Lev. 
xiii. 29 ff, very careful directions are given to dis- 
tinguish Bvuhak, “a plague upon the head and 
beard”? (which probably is the Mentagra of Pliny, 
aud is a sort of leprosy), from mere natural bald- 
ness which is pronounced to be clean, v. 40 (Jahn, 
Arch. Bibl. § 189). But this shows that even 
natural baldness subjected men to an unpleasant 
suspicion. It was a defect with which the Israelites 
were by no means familiar, since Aiyurrlous by 
vis €Xaxlorous toiro padaxpols wdytay avOpw- 
wwy, says Herod. (iii. 12); an immunity which he 
attributes to their constant shaving. They adopted 
this practice for purposes of cleanliness, and gener- 
ally wore wigs, suine of which have been found in 
the ruins of Thebes. Contrary to the general 
practice of the Fast, they only let the hair grow as 
a sign of mourning (Herod. ii. 36), and shaved 
themselves on all joyous occasions: hence in Gen. 
xli. 14 we have an undesigned coincidence. The 
gaine custom obtains in China, and among the 
modern Egyptians, who shave off all the hair except 
the shoosheh, a tuft on the forehead and crown of 
the head (Wilkinson, Anc. Eyypt. iii. 359 ff; 
Lane, Mod. Eyypt. i. ch. 1). 

Baldness was despised both among Greeks and 
Romans. In /l. ii. 219, it is one of the defects of 
Thersites ; Aristophanes (who was probably bald 
himself, Pax, 767, Ay. 550) takes pride in not 
joining in the ridicule against it (008 Zonwpev 
rovs gadaxpous, Nub. 540). Cesar was said 
“calvitii defurmitatem iniquissime ferre,’’ and he 
generally endeavored to conceal it (Suet. Cas. 45; 
comp. Dom. 18). 

Artificial baldness marked the conclusion of a 
Nazarite’s vow (Acts xviii. 18; Num. vi. 9), and 
was a sign of mourning (‘quasi calvitio luctus 
levaretur,”’ Cic. Zusc. Disp. iii. 26). It is often 
alluded to in Scripture; as in Mic. i. 16; Am. viii. 
10; Jer. xlvii. 5, &c.; and in Deut. xiv. 1, the 
reason for its being forbidden to the Israelites is 
their being “a holy and peculiar people.” (Cf. 
Lev. xix. 27, and Jer. ix. 26, marg.) The practices 
alluded to in the latter passages were adopted by 
heathen nations (¢. g. the Arabs, &c.) in bonor of 
various gods. Hence the expression tpoyoxoupddes. 
The Abantes (Smdev kouowyvres), and other half- 
civilized tribes, shaved off the forelocks, to avoid 


the danyer of being seized by them in battle. (See 
also Herod. ii. 36, i. 82.) kr. W. F. 


BALM (OY, tzorts VIN, tert: pyri: 
regina) occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 25 as one of the sub- 
stances which the Ishmaelites were bringing from 
Gilead to take into Egypt: in Gen. xiii, 11, as one 
of the presents which Jacob sent to Joseph; in Jer. 
vill. 22, xivi. 11, li. 8, where it appears that the 
balin of Gilead bad a medicinal value; in Ez. xxvii. 
17 (marvin, “rosin'’) ag an article of commerce 
imported by Judah into Tyre. 

Many attempts have been made to identify the 
fzdrt by different writers, not one of which, how- 





@ From Maundrell’s description of the zuckum Dr. 
Hooker unhesitatingly identifies it with Balanites 
&gyptiaca, which he saw abundantly at Jericho. 





version in Jer. viii. 22, and the Samaritan in Gen. 
Xxxvii. 25, suppose ceva, ‘wax,’ to be meant; 
others, as the Arabic version in the passages cited 
in Genesis, conjecture theriaca, a medical com- 
pound of great supposed virtue in serpent bites. 
Of the same opinion is Castell (Lez. Hept. s. v. 


Yaz). Luther and the Swedish version have 
“ galve,’’ “ ointment,”’ in the passages in Jeremiah ; 
but in Ez. xxvii. 17 they read “ mastic.”” The 
Jewish Rabbis, Junius and Tremellius, Deodatius, 
&c., have “balm” or * balsam,’ as the A. V. 
(Celsius, /Tierob. ii. 180) identifies the t2drf with 
the mastic-tree (Pistacia lentiscus). 

Rosenmuller (Sibl. Bot. 169) believes that the 
preased juice of the fruit of the zuckum-tree (/le- 
aynus angustifolius, Linn. {?]), or narrow-leaved 
oleaster, is the substance denoted; but the same 
author, in another place (Schol. in Gen. xxxvii. 25), 
mentions the balsam of Mecca (Amyris opobalsamum, 
Linn.), referred to by Strabo (xvi. 778) and Dio- 
dorus Siculus (ii. 132), as being probably the (z6r4 
(see Kitto, Phys. List. Pal. p. 273; Hasselquist, 
Travels, p. 293). Dr. Royle (Kitto'’s Cycl. Bid. 
Lit.) is unable to identify the tzdri with any of the 
numerous substances that have been referred to it. 

Josephus (Ant. viii. 6, § 7) mentions a current 
opinion amongst the Jews, that the queen of Sheba 
first introduced the balsam into Judsa, having 
made Solomon a present of a root. If this be so— 
but perhaps it was merely a tradition — the fzdrf 
cannot be restricted to represent the produce of this 
tree, as the word occurs in Genesis, and the plant 
was known to the patriarchs as growing in the hilly 
district of Gilead. 

Hasselquist has given a description of the true 
balsam-tree of Mecca. He says that the exudation 
from the plant «is of a yellow color, and pellucid. 
It has a most fragrant smell, which is resinous 
balsainic, and very agreeable. It is very tenacious 
or glutinous, sticking to the fingers, and may be 
drawn into long threads. [have seen it at a 
Turkish surgeon’s, who had it immediately from 
Mecca, described it, and was informed of its virtues ; 
which are, first, that it is the best stomachic they 
know, if taken to three grains, to strengthen a weak 
stomach; secondly, that it is a most excellent and 
capital remedy for curing wounds, for if a few drops 
are applied to the fresh wound, it cures it in a very 
ehort time" (7'rareds, p. 293). 

The trees which certainly appear to have the best 
claim for representing the Scriptural tzér’ — sup- 
posing, that is, that any one particular" tree is 
denoted by the term—are the Pistacia ’+ntiscus 
(mastic), and the Amyris opobalsamum, Li-n., the 
Balsamodendron opobalsamum, or Gtleadense of 
modern botanists (Balm of Gilead). One argument 
in favor of the first-named tree rests upon the fact 
that its name in Arabic (dsert, dseru) is identical 
with the Hebrew; and the Arabian naturalists have 
attributed great medicinal virtues to the resin 
afforded by this tree (Dioscor. i. 90,91; Plin. xxiv. 
7; Avicenna, edit. Arab. pp. 204 and 277, in 
Celsius). The Pistacta lentiscus has been recorded 
to occur at Joppa both by Rauwolf and Pococke 
(Strand. Flor, Pakest. No. 561). The derivation 
of the word from a root, “to flow forth,’’® is opposed 
to the theory which identifies the pressed vil of the 





b TT™*". & to flow asa wound from a cleft.” The 


cognate Syriac and Arabic have a similar meaning 


BALNUUS 


cuckum (Balanites A gyptinca [?]) with the ézdrf, 
althouzh this oil is in very high esteem amongst 
the Arabs, who even prefer it to the balm of Mecca, 
as being more etticacious in wounds and _ bruises 
(see Mariti, ii. 353, ed. Lond.). Maundrell (./ourney 
trom Alep. to Jerus., p. 86), when near the Dead 
Sea, saw the zuckum-tree. He aaya it is a thorny 
bush with small leaves, and that “the fruit both 
in shape and colour resembles a small unripe walnut. 
Vhe kernels of this fruit the Arabs bray in a mortar, 
and then, putting the pulp into scalding water, they 
skim off the oyl which rises to the top: this oy] 
they take inwardly for bruises, and apply it out- 
wardly to green wounds. .... I procured a bottle 
of it, and have found it upon some small tryals a 
very healing medicine.” “ This,"’ says or. Kubin- 
son (Bu. Res. ii. 231), “is the modern balsam or 
oil of Jericho.” Perhaps, after all, the ¢zd:7 does 
not refer to an exudation from any particular tree, 
but was intended to denote anv kind of resinous 
substance which had a medicinal value. The ¢z6ri, 
then, may represent the gum of the Pistacia len- 
tiscus, or that of the Bulsamodendron opobals1mum. 
[Seices; Masric.] Compare Winer, Biblisch. 
Reakcort. s. v., for numerous references from ancient 
and modern writers on the subject of the balm or 
balsam-tree, and Hooker's Kew Garden Misc. i. 


257. W. H. 
BALNU’US (Badvotos [Vat. Badvous]: 
Bonnus), 1 Fsdr. ix. 31. [Brnxxvut.] 
BALTHA’/SAR 9 (Badrdoap: Balthasar), 
Bar. i. 11, 12. (BetsHazzar. | 


BA’'MAH (723, a high place). Though 
frequently occurring in the Bible to denote the 
elevated spots or erections on which the idolatrous 
rites were conducted [[f{ratt-peLace], this word ap- 
pears in its Hebrew form only in one passaze (Ez. 
xx. 29), very obscure, and full of the paronomasia 
so dear to the Hebrew poets, so dithcult fur us to 


appreciate: “ What is the high-place (7232/7) 
whereunto ye hie (=°S3 "7)? and the name of it 


is called Bamah (7-2) unto this day.” (LXX. 
vi dori aBaua .-.- Kal éwexddecay 7d dvoua 
avrov ’ABaud [Vat. Ald. "ABavd: Alex. ABBava: 
Vulg. excelsum].) Ewald (Propheten, 286) pro- 
nounces this verse to be an extract from an older 
prophet than Ezekiel. G. 


* Ewald's idev of a quotation is purely conject- 
ural. The passaye is certainly obscure. Hiiver- 
nick understands “the height” as referring to the 
place of the tabernacle or of the temple, to which 
the people prone to idolatry through successive ages 
had been accustomed to apply (down to the prophet’s 
time = “ unto this day’) the same name, with very 
much the same feeling, which they applied to the 
high places of their idol worship (see his Comm. id. 
den Propheten Ezechiel, p. 316). Professor Fair- 
bairn says: Jehovah “gave the name HKamah to 
every place of their worship, and beld Uy that as 
the proper name; for the worship was essentially 
of a polluted and heathenish character (//zekiel and 
his Prophecy, p. 211, 2d ed.). Umbreit would find 
a sarcasm in the expression: “Truly vou go not 
%p, but den when you repair to your + hizh place’! 


Thus the term CYS 3) ever in the mouth of the 





@ It will be observed that our Translators have, in 


Mum. xxiii 3, rendered by “high place” a totally | 
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backsliding Israelites became a perpetual reminder 
of their abominable treachery against the gracious 
God who would draw them upward, on a very 
different height, to himself” (Comm. tib. die Pro- 
pheten, iii. 115, ed. 1843). The word after all iz 
really appellative rather than a proper name (A. Y.). 
H. 


BA’MOTH (11.2 [hewhts]: Baydd: Bu 
moth), A halting-place of the Israelites in the 
Amorite country on their march to Canaan (Num, 
xxi. 19, 20). It was between Nahaliel and Pisgah, 
north of the Arnon. Eusebius ( Ononerst.) calls it 
 Baboth, a city of the Amuorite beyond .Jordan on 
the Arnon, which the children of [srael took.” 
Jerome adds that it was in the territory of the 
Reubenites. Knobel identities it with “the high 
places of Baal’? (Num. xxii. 41), or Bamoth Baal, 
and places it on the modern Jebel Attdrus, the site 
being marked by stone heaps which were observed 
both by Seetzen (ii. d42) and Burekhardt (Syria, 
p. 370). W. A. W. 


BAMOTH-BA‘AL (OY2*TDE, high 
places of Baal: Baiuwy Badd [Alex. Comp. Ald. 
Bauw Badd]: Bamothbaal), a sanctuary of Bual 
in the country of Moab (Josh. xiii. 17), which is 
probably mentioned in the Itinerary in Num. xxi. 
19, under the shorter form of Bamoth, or Bamoth- 
in-the-ravine (20), and avain in the enumeration 
of the towns of Moab in Is. xv. 2. In this last 
passage the word is translated in the A. V. «the 
hivh places,” as it is also in Num. xxii. 41, where 
the same locality is doubtless referred tu.e Near 
to Bamoth was another place bearing the name of 
the same divinity, — BAAL-MEON, or BeTH-BAAL- 
MEON. G. 


BAN (Baevdy [Alex. Ald. Bdv]: Tubal), a 
name in a very corrupt passace (1 Fsdr. v. 37); it 
stands for Tos1AH in the parallel lists in Ezra and 
Nehemiah, 

BANA‘IAS {3 syl.] (Bavalas: Baneas), 1 
Esdr. ix. 35. [BENALAH.] 

BA'NI (%33 [built, perh. having posterity), 
the name of several men. 1. A Gadite, one of 
David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 36; LXX. [ed. 
Rom.} translate, ToAvduvduews vids Tadaadél 
[Vat. -er; Alex. woAAus duvaucws vios Tadd; 
Comp. Bay) 6 Padi: Bonni de Gadi}). 

2. [Bavi; Vat. Bave:: Alex. Baar: Boni.} A 
Levite of the line of Merari, and forefather to Ethan 
(1 Chr. vi. 46). 

3. (Bouvi; Vat. Alex. om.: Bonni.) A man 
of Judah of the line of Pharez (1 Chr. ix. 4). 

4. [Bavoul, Bavi, etc.: Bani.] “Children of 
Bani" returned from captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 10; Neh. x. 14; Ezr. x. 29, 343 1 Exdr. 
v. 12). [Binnut, Mant, and MAANt.] 

5. [Bavovi: Bani.) An Israelite “ of the sons 
of Bani" (Ezr. x. 38). [Bannus.] 

6. [Bayi ; Vat. Alex. Bayes: Benni.] A Levite 
(Neh. iti. 17). 

7. [Bavalas, ete.: Bani.) A Levite (Neh. viii 
7; Ix. 45 LNX. transl. «al of viol Kaduia, 4 
x. 13). [AnNus.] 

8. Another Levite (Neh. ix. 4; LXX. [ed 
Rom. } transl. vio Xwvevi [ Vat. om.: Comp 
Ald. Alex. Xavayl: Buni}). 


different word (}>1-33) which is devoid of the specia 
meaning of ‘ Bamoth.” 
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9. |Bav{; Vat. Alex. Bayer: Bani.] Another 
Levite, of the sons of Asaph (Neh. xi. 22). 
BA’NID (Bavilas [Vat. -ver-]; Alex. Baw: 
(Ald. BavlS:] Bunia), 1 Esdr. viii. 36. This rep- 
resents a name which has apparently escaped from 
the present Hebrew text (see Kzr. viii. 10). 
[ Vat. 


BANNA‘IA [3 syl.] (SaBavvaios 
cous]; Alex. Bavyaious; [Ald. Bavvala:] Bannus), 
1 Esdr. ix. 33. The corresponding name in the 
list in Ezra is ZABAD. 

* BANNER. [Ensicn.] 


BAN‘NUS (Bapyois: Baneas), 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 
[BAN1, or Binnet.] 

BANQUETS. These, among the Hebrews, 
were not only a means of social enjoyment, but 
were a part of the observance of religicus festivity. 
At the three solemn festivals, when all the males 
appeared before the Lord, the family also had its 
domestic feast, as appears from the place.and the 
share in it to which “ the widow, the fatherless, and 
the stranger’? were legally entitled (Deut. xvi. 11). 
Probably, when the distance allowed, and no incon- 
venience nindered, both males and females went up 
(e. g. to Shiloh, 1 Sam. i. 9) together, to hold the 
festival. These domestic festivities were doubtless 
to a great extent retained, after laxity had set in as 
recards the special observance by the male sex 
(Neh. viii. 17). Sacrifices, both ordinary and ex- 
tracrdinary, as amongst heathen nations (Ex. xxxiv. 
15; Judg. xvi. 23), included a banquet, and Fli’s 
sons made this litter the prominent part. The 
two, thus united, marked strongly toth domestic 
and civil life. It may even be said that some 
sacrificial recognition, if only in pouring the blood 
solemnly forth as before God, always attended the 
slauyliter of an animal for food. The firstlings of 
cattle were to be sacrificed and eaten at the sane- 
tuary if not too far from the residence (1 Sam. ix. 
13; 2 Sam. vi. 19; Ex. xxii. 29, 30; Lev. xix. 5, 
6; Deut. xii. 17, 20, 21, xv. 19-22). From the 
sacrificial banquet probably sprang the d&yawh; as 
the Lord’s supper, with which it fir a ¥ 


ligious celebrations, such events as the weaning a son 
and heir, a marriage, the separation or reunion of 
friends, and shcepshearing, were customarily at- 
tended by a banquet or revel (Gen. xxi. 8, xxix. 22, 
xxxi. 27, 54; 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 36; 2 Sam. xiii. 23). 
At a funeral, also, refreshment was taken in com- 
mon by the mourners, and this might tend to be- 
cone a scene of indulgence, but ordinarily abste- 
miousness seems on such occasions to have been 
the rule. ‘The case of Archelaus is not conclusive, 
but his inclination towards alien usages was doubt- 
less shared by the Herodianizing Jews (Jer. xvi. 
5-7; Whz. xxiv. 17; Hos. ix. 4; Eccl. vii. 2; Joseph. 
de B. J, ii. 1). Birthday-banquets are only men- 
tioned in the cases of Pharaoh and Herod (Gen. 
xb. 20; Matt. xiv. 6). A leading topic of prophetic 
rebuke is the abuse of festivals to an occasion of 
drunken revelry, and the growth of fashion in favor 
of drinking parties. Such was the invitation typ- 
ically given by Jeremiah to the Rechabites (Jer. 
xxxv. 5). ‘The usual time of the Lanquet was the 
evening, and to begin early was a mark of excess 
(Is. v. 11: Ecel. x. 16). The slaughtering of the 
cattle, which was the preliminary of a banquet, 
occupied the earlier part of the same day (D’rov. ix. 
2; Is. xxii. 13; Matt. xxii. 4). The most essential 
materials of the banqueting-room, next to the 
viands and wine, which last was often drugged with 


tile coa- 
lesced, was derived from the Passover. Besides re- 
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spices (Prov. ix. 2; Cant. viii. 2), were perfumed 
ointments, garlands or loose flowers, white or brill- 


iant robes, after these, exhibitions of music, singers, 


and dancers, riddles, jesting, and merriment (Is. 


Xxvill. 1; Wisd. ii. 6-8; 2 Sam. xix. 35: Is. xxv. 
6, v. 12; Judg. xiv. 12; Neh. viii. 10; Eccl. x. 19: 
Matt. xxii. 11; Am. vi. 5, 6; Luke xv. 25). Seven 


days was a not uncommon duration of a festival, 


especially for a wedding, but sometimes fourteen 
(Tob. viii. 19; Gen. xxix. 27; Judy. xiv. 12); but 
if the bride were a widow, three days formed the 
limit (Buxtorf, de Convir. Hebr.). The reminder 
sent to the guests (Luke xiv. 17) was, probably. 


only usual in princely banquets on a large scale, 


involving protracted preparation. “ Whether the 
slaves who bade the guests had tke oftice (as the 
vecatores or invitatores among the Remars) of 
pointing out the places at table and naming the 
strange dishes. must remain undecided.” (Winer, 
8. v. Gastmakle.) There seems no doubt that the 
Jews of the O. T. period used a common tatle for 
all the guests. In Joseph's entertainment a cere- 
monial separation prevailed, but there is no reason 
for supposing a separate table for each, as is dis- 
tinetly asserted in Tosephot Jr. Berach. c. vi. to 
have been usual (Buxtorf, /. ¢.). The latter custom 
certainly was in use among the ancient Greeks and 
Germans (Hom. Od. xxiii., xxii. 74; Tac. Germ. 
22), and perhaps among the Egyptians (Wilkinson. 
li. 202, engravings). But the common phrase to 
‘sit at table,” or ‘eat at any one’s table,’ shows 
the originality of the opposite usage. The posture 
at table in early times was sitting (>t *, 229, 
to sit round, 1 Sam. xvi. 11, xx. 5, 18), and the 
guests were ranged in order of dignity (Gen. xiii. 
33; 1 Sam. ix. 22; Joseph. Ant. xv. 2, § 4): the 
words which imply the recumbent posture (ave- 
KAlvew, avantwrey, OF avaxeiobat) belong to the 
N. T. The separation of the women's banquet was 
not a Jewish custom (Fsth. i. 9). Portions or 
messes were sent from the entertainer to each guest 
at table, and a double or even five-fold share when 
peculiar distinction was intended, or a special part 
was reserved (1 Sam. i. 5; Gen. xliii. 34; 1 Sam. 
ix. 23, 24). Portions were similarly sent to poorer 
friends direct from the banquet-table (Neh. viii. 
10; sth. ix. 19, 22). The kiss on receiving a 
guest was a point of friendly courtesy (Luke vii. 
45). Perfumes and scented oils were oflered for 
the head, beard, and garments. It was strictly 
enjoined by the Rabbis to wash both before and 


after eating, which they called the E1287 cw, 
and B37" SN OY - but washing the feet seems 


to have been limited to the case of a guest who was 
also a traveller. 


In religious banquets the wine was mixed, by 
rabbinical regulation, with three parts of water, and 
four short forms of benediction were pronounced 
over it. At the passover four such cups were 
mixed, blessed, and passed round by the master of 
the feast (apyxirplkAwos). It is probable that the 
character of this othcial varied with that of the en- 
tertainment; if it were a religions one, his office 
would be quasi-priestly; if a revel, he would be the 
mere cuumogiapxns or arbiter bibendi. H. H. 


BAN’UAS (Bédyyos: Bamis), a name occur- 
ring in the lists of those who returned from cap- 
tivity (1 Esdr. v. 26). Ranuas and Sudias answer 
to Hodaviah in the parallel lista of Ezra and Ne 
hemiah. 


BAPTISM 
BAPTISM (Sdwricua). I. It is well known 


that ablution or bathing was common in most 
ancient vations as a preparation for prayers and 
sacrifice, or as expiatory of sin. ‘The Egyptian 
priests, in order to be fit for their sacred ottices, 
bathed twice in the day and twice in the night 
(Herod. ii. 37). The Greeks and Romans used to 
bathe before sacrifice (Ao lavatum, ut sacrificem, 
Plaut. Audular. iii 6. 43) and before prayer — 


* Here sancté ut poscas, Tiberino in gurgite mergis 
Mane caput bis terque, et noctem flumine purgas.” 
Pers. Sat. ii. 16. 


At the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
on the second day of the greater mysteries, the mys- 
te went in solemn procession to the seacoast, 
where they were purified by bathing (see Dict. of 
Gr. and Rom, Antiy. p. 453). But, above all, 
when pollution of any kind had been contracted, 
as by the being stained with blood in battle, puri- 
fication by water was thought needful before acts of 
devotion could be performed or any sacred thing be 
taken in hand (see Soph. Ajaz, 665; Virg. én. ii. 
719, &c.). Even the crime of homicide is said to 
have been expiated by such means. 


© Omne nefas omnemque mali purgamina causam 
Credebunt nostri tollere posse senes. 


Ab! nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina cacdis 
Flumine. tolli posse putetis aqua. ” 
Ovid, Fasti, ii. 35, 35, 45, 46. 


There is a natural connection in the mind be- 
tween the thought of physical and that of spiritual 
pollution. In warm countries this connection is 
probably even closer than in colder climates; and 
hence the frequency of ablution in the religious 
rites throuvhout the East. 


II. The history of Israel and the Law of Moses 
abound with such lustrations. When Jacob was 
returning with his wives and children to Bethel, he 
enjoined his household to “put away all their 
strange gods, and to be clean, and change their gar- 
ments '’ (Gren. xxxv.2). When the Almighty was 
about to deliver the Ten Commandments to Moses 
in the sight of the people of Israel, he commanded 
Moses to * sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and 
let them wash their clothes *’ (Ex. xix. 10). After 
the giving of that Law all kinds of ceremonial pol- 
lutions required puritication by water. He that ate 
that which died of itself was to wash his clothes 
and to bathe his flesh (Lev. xvii. 15); he that 
touched man or woman who was separated for any 
legal uncleanness, or who touched even their gar- 
ments or their bed, was to wash his clothes and 
bathe himself in water (see Lev. xv.; comp. Deut. 
xxiii. 10); he that touched a dead body was to be 
unclean till even, and wash his flesh with water 
(Lev. xxii. 4,6); he that let go the scapeyoat or 
that burned the skin of the bullock sacrificed for 
a sin-offering, was to wash his clothes and bathe 
his flesh in water (Lev. xvi. 26, 28); he that gath- 
ered the ashes of the red heifer was to wash his 
eluthes and be unclean till the evening (Num. xix. 
10). Before great religious observances such puri- 
fications were especially solemn (see John xi. 55). 
And in the later times of the Jewish history there 
appear to have been public baths and buildings set 
apart for this purpose, one of which was probably 
the pool of Bethesda with its five porches men- 
‘iomed in John v. 2 (see Spencer, De Legg. Heb. 
p- 692). 
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It was natural that, of all people, the priests 
most especially should be required to purify them- 
selves in this manner. At their consecration Aaron 
and his sons were brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle and washed with water (Ex. xxix. 4); and 
whenever they went into the sanctuary they were 
enjoined to wash their hands and their feet in the 
laver, which was between the altar and the taber- 
nacle, “ that they died not ’? (Ex. xxx. 20). In Sol- 
omon's temple there were ten lavers to wash the 
things offered for the burnt-otlering, and a molten 
sea for the ablution of priests (2 Chr. iv. 2, 6). 
The consecration of the high-priest deserves espe- 
cial notice. It was first by baptism, then by unc- 
tion, and lastly by sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 4, xl. 12-15; 
Lev. viii.). 

The spiritual significance of all these ceremonial 
washings was well known to the devout Israelite. 
‘‘T will wash my hands in innocency,” says the 
Psalmist, * and so will | compass thine altar ” (Ps. 
xxvi. 6). “ Wash me thoroughly from mine iniq- 
uity, and cleanse me from my sin.”” “ Wash me 
and I shall be whiter than snow’’ (Ps. li. 2, 7; 
comp. lxxiii. 13). The prophets constantly speak 
of pardon and conversjon from sin under the same 
figure. ‘“ Wash you, make you clean"’ (Is. i. 16). 
“When the Lord shall have washed away the filth 
of the daughter of Zion’ (iv. 4). “QO Jerusalem, 
wash thine heart from wickedness’? (Jer. iv. 14). 
‘In that day there shall be a fountain opened to 
the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem for sin and for uncleanness"’ (Zech. xiii. 1). 
The significant manner in which Pilate washed his 
hands, declaring hiinself innocent of the blood of 
Jesus, Was an expressive picturing to the peuple in 
furms rendered familiar to their minds from the 
customs of their law. 

From the Gospel history we learn that at that 
time ceremonial washings had been greatly multi- 
plied by traditions of the doctors and elders (see 
Mark vii. 3, 4), and the testimony of the Evan- 
gelist is fully borne out by that of the later writ- 
ings of the Jews. The most important and prob- 
ably one of the earliest of these traditional customs 
was the baptizing of proselytes. There is an uni- 
versal agreement among later Jewish writers that 
all the Israelites were brought into covenant with 
God by circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice,? and 
that the same ceremonies were necessary in admit- 
ting proselytes. Thus Maimonides (/ssure Biah, 
cap. 13), “Israel was admitted into covenant by 
three things, namely, by circumcision, baptism, and 
sacrifice. Circumcision was in Egypt, as it is said, 
‘None uncircumcised shall eat of the passover.’ 
Baptism was in the wilderness before the giving of 
the Law, as it is said, ‘Thou shalt sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their 
garments.’ "’ And he adds, “So, whenever a Gen 
tile desires to enter into the covenant of Israel, and 
place himself under the wings of the Divine Majesty, 
and take the yoke of the Law upon him, he must 
be circumcised, and baptized, and bring a sacrifice; 
or if it be a woman, she must be baptized and 
bring a sacrifice.’ The same is abundantly tes- 
titied bv earlier writers, as by the Jerusalem and 
Kabylonian Talmud, although no reference to this 
custom can be found in Philo, Josephus, or the 
Targum of Onkelos. Its earliest mention appears 
to be in the Targum of Jonathan on Fx. xii. 44. 
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‘¢Thou shalt circumcise him and baptize him.’’2 
it should be added, that inen, women, and children, 
were all baptized, and either two or three witnesses 
were required to be present.o Some modern writers 
— Lardner, Frnesti, De Wette, Meyer, Paulus, and 
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tion of the Messiah, according to a very prevalent 
belief that the sins of Israel delayed the coming 
of Christ and that their repentance would hasten 
it. John’s baptism, corresponding with the custom 
of cleansing by water from legal impurity and with 


others — have doubted or denied that this baptism | the baptism of proselytes trom heathenism to Juda- 
of proselytes had been in use among the Jews from | ism, seemed to call upon them to come out from 


times so early as those of the Gospel; but it is 
highly improbable that, after the rise of Christian- 
ity, the Jews should have adopted a rite so distinct- 
ively Christian as baptism had then become. The 
frequent use of religious ablution, as enjoined by 
the Law, bad certainly become much inore frequent 
by the tradition of the elders. The motive which 
may have led to the addition of baptism to the first 
commanded circumcision is obvious, — circumcision 
applied only to males, baptism could be used for the 
adinission of female proselytes also. Moreover, 
tnany nations bordering upon Canaan, and amongst 
whom the Jews were afterwards dispersed, such as 
the Ishmaelites and the Euvptians, were already 
vircutucised, and therefore converts from among 
them coud not be adinitted to Judaism by circum- 
cision. ‘There seems, indeed, no good reason to 
doubt that the custom which may 60 naturally have 
prown out of others like it, and which we find pre- 
vailing not long after the Christian era, had really 
prevailed from the period of the Captivity, if not, 
as many think, from times of still more remote 
antiquity (see Bengel, Ueber das Alter der Jit. 
Proselytentaufe, Tubing., 1814, quoted by Kuinoel 
ou Matt. iii. 6). 

I. Zhe Baptism of John. — These usages of 
the Jews will account for the readiness with which 
all men flocked to the baptism of Jolin the Baptist. 
The teaching of the prophets by outward signs was 
fuiniliar to the minds of the Israelites. ‘Vhere can 
be no question but that there was at this period a 
general expectation of the Messiah's kingdom, an 
expectation which extended beyond Judwa and 
prevailed throughout all the cast (+ Oriente toto,”’ 
Sueton. Vespers. e. iv.). Conquest had made 
Judwa a provinee of Rome, and the hope of de- 
liverance rested on the promises of the Kedeemer. 
The last words of Maluchi had foretold the coming 
of the Angel of the Covenant, the rising of the 
Sun of Kighteousness, to be preceded by the 
prophet Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children and of the children to the fathers 
(Mal. iii. 1, iv. 2,5). The Scribes therefure taught 
that “Elias must first come’’ (Matt. xvii. 10: 
for this expectation of Elias among the Rabbins, 
see Lightfoot, Harmony on John i. 21, vol. iv. p. 
402; Wetstein on Matt. xi. 13). And so, when 
John preached and baptized, the peuple, feeling the 
call to repentance, came to him as to one who was 
at the same time reproving them for their sins, and 
giving hope of freedom frum the afHicticns which 
their sins had brought upon them. Ile proclaimed 
the near approach of the kingdom of heaven —a 
phrase taken trom Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, in use also 
among the Jews in later times (see Wetstein and 
Lightfoot, H. H. on Matt. iii. 2)— and preached 
a baptism of repentance “ for the remission of sins ”’ 
(Mark i. 4). They readily coupled in their own 
minds the necessity of repentance and the expecta- 





@ Full information on this subject will be found in 
Lightfoot, on Matt. iii. 6, Works, xi. 53; Hammond on 
St. Mutt. iii.6; Schoettgen, H. H.; Wetstein on Matt. 


ii. 6; Buxtorf, Ler. Chald. et Rabbin. 8. v. “3; God- 


the unbelieving and sinful habits of their age, and 
to enlist themselves into the company of thuse who 
were preparing for the manifestation of the deliver- 
ance of Israel. 

Naturally connected with all this was an expec- 
tation and “musing ’’ whether John himself « were 
the Christ or not’’ (Luke iii. 15); and when he 
denied that he was so, the next question which 
aruse was whether he were Elias (John i. 21). 
But when he refused to be called either Christ or 
Elias, they asked, “ Why, then, baptizest thou?” 
{John i. 25.) It was to them as a preparation for 
a new state of things that John’s baptism seemed 
intelligible and reasonable. If he were not bring- 
ing them into such a state or making them ready 
for it, his action was out of place and unaccountatle. 

There has been some uncertainty and debate as 
to the nature of John’s baptism and its spiritual 
significance. It appears to have been a kind of 
transition from the Jewish baptism to the Chris- 
tian. All ceremonial ablutiuns under the Law 
pictured to the eye that inward cleansing of the 
heart which can come only frum the grace of God, 
and which accompanies forgiveness of sins. So 
John's baptism was a “baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins"' (Bdwrigpa petavolas eis Bpe- 
ow auapriay, Mark i. 4); it was accompanied 
with confession (Matt. iii. 6); it was a call to 
repentance; it conveyed a promise of pardon; and 
the whole was knit up with faith in Him that should 
come after, even Christ Jesus (Acts xix. 4). It 
was such that Jesus himself deigned to be baptized 
with it, and perhaps some of his disciples received 
no other baptism but John's until they received the 
special baptism of the Holy Ghost on the great day 
of Pentecost. Yet John himself speaks of it as a 
mere haptism with water unto repentance, pointing 
forward to Him who should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire (Matt. iii. 11). And the dis- 
tinction between John's baptism and Christian bap- 
tism appears in the case of Apollos who, though 
“instructed in the way of the Lord,’’ the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and fervent in spirit, speaking and 
teaching diligently the things of the Lord, yet 
knew only the baptism of John; “whom when 
Aquila and Priscilla had heard, they took him unto 
them, and expounded unto him the way of Ged 
more perfectly (Acts xviii. 26, 27). Even more 
observable is the case of the disciples at Ephesus, 
mentioned Acts xix. 1-6. They were evidently 
numbered among Christians, or they would not 
have been called disciples, paénral. But when 
they were asked if they had received the Holy 
Ghost since they had believed, they said that they 
had not even heard if there was a Holy Ghost, an 
answer which may have signified either that they 
knew not as yet the Christian doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the Spirit of God, not having been hap- 
tized in the name of the Trinity, or that they had 


wyn, Moses and Aaron, bk. {. ¢. 8; Selden, De Jreva 
Nat. et Gent. ii. 25; Wall, Hist. of Inf. Baptism, In 
troduct.; Kuinoel on Matt. ili. 6. 

b See Lightfoot, as above. 
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neard nothing of the visible coming of the Spirit 
in the miraculous gifts of tongues and prophecy. 
At all events their answer at once suggested to St. 
Paul that there must have been some defect in 
their baptism; and when he discovers that they 
had been baptized only unto John’s baptism, he 
tells them that John baptized only with a baptism 
of repentance, “saying unto the peuple that they 
should believe on Him which should come after 
him, that is on Jesus Christ. When thev heard 
this they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and when Paul had laid his hands upon 
them the Holy Ghost came on them, and they 
apake with tongues and prophesied.’’ A full dis- 
cussion of this history would lead, perhaps, too far 
from the ground of Bibhcal exegesis and land us in 
the region of dogmatic theology. Yet we cannot 
but draw from it the inference that there was a 
deeper spiritual significance in Christian baptism 
than in John's baptism, that in all probability for 
the latter there was only required a confession of 
sinus, a profession of faith in the Messiah, and of 
a desire for repentance and conversion of heart 
(werdvora), but that for the former there was also 
a confession of faith in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost (comp. Matt. xxviii. 19); that after 
(‘hristian baptism there was the laving on of the 
Apostles’ hands and the consequent effusion of the 
Holy Ghost manifested by tniraculous gifts (comp. 
Acts viii. 17); that though Christian baptism was 
never repeated, yet baptisin in the name of Christ 
was administered to those who had received John’s 
baptisin, with probably the exception of such as 
after John's baptism had been baptized at Pente- 
cost with the Holy (shost and with fire. 

(Cm the whole it may appear obvious to conclude 
that, as John was a greater prophet than any that 
beture him had been born of woman, and yet the 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater than 
he, so his baptism surpassed in spiritual import all 
Jewish ceremony, but tell equally short of the sac- 
rament ordained by Christ. 

IV. The Baptism of Jesus. — Plainly the most 
important action of John as a baptist was his bap- 
tizing of Jesus. John may probably not have 
known at first that Jesus was fhe Christ (see John 
i. 31). He knew Him doubtless as his kinsman 
in the flesh, and as one of eminently holy lite; but 
the privacy of the youth of Jesus, and the humil- 
ity of his carriage may have concealed, even from 
those nearest to Him, the dignity of his person. 
Yet, when ile came to be baptized, John would 
have prevented Him, saying, “I have need to be 
baptized of ‘Thee, and comest Thou to me?’’ He 
knew that his own mission was froin God, and that 
it was to call sinners to repentance, warning them 
to tlee from the wrath to come, and to prepare for 
the kingdom of God; but he was so conscious of 
the superior holiness of the Lord Jesus, that he 
thought it unfit that Jesus should submit to bap- 
tism from him. ‘The answer of Jesus, “ Sutfer it 
to be so now, for so it becometh us to fulfill all 
rizhteousness,’’ may probably have meant that our 
Lord, who had taken on Him the form of a serv- 
ant, and was born under the Law, was desirous 
of submitting to every ordinance of (sod (racay 
Sixasoouvny = wdvra Ta Bixaiwuara Tov Ceod). 
He had been circumcised in his infancy; He had 
been subject to his mother and Joseph; He would 


sow go through the transitional dispensation, be- | 
mg baptized by John in preparation for the king 
dom. 


' ciples.”’ 
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No doubt it was his will in the first place, by 
so submitting to baptism, to set to his seal to the 
teaching and the ministry of John. Again, as He 
was to be the Head of his Church and the Captain 
of our salvation, He was pleased to underzo that 
rite which Ile afterwards enjoined on all his fol- 
lowers. And, once more, bis baptism consecrated 
the baptism of Christians forever; even as after- 
wards his own partaking of the [ucharist gave 
still further sanction to his injunction that His 
disciples ever after should continually partake of it. 
But, beyond all this, his baptism was his formal 
setting apart for his ministry, and was a most im- 
portant portion of his consecration to be the High 
Priest of God. He was just entering on the ave 
of thirty (Luke iii. 23), the age at which the Le 
wites began their ministry and the rabbis their 
teaching. It has already been mentioned that the 
consecration of Aaron to the high-priesthood was 
by baptism, unction, and sacrifice (see Lev. viii. 1). 
All these were undergone by Jesus. First He was 
baptized by John. Then, just as the hich-priest 
was anointed immediately after his baptism, 80 
when Jesus had gone up out of the water, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and the Spirit of 
God descended upon Him (Matt. iii. 16); and thus, 
as St. Peter tells us, “(sod anvinted Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with power'"’ (Acts 
x. 38). The sacrifice indeed wag not till the end 
of his earthly ministry, when He offered up the 
sacrifice of Himself; and then at his resurrection 
and ascension He fully took upon Him the ottice of 
priesthood, entering into the presence of God for 
us, pleading the ethcacy of his sacrifice, and bless- 
ing those for whom that sacrifice was ottered. Hap- 
tism, therefore, was the beginning of consecration ; 
unction was the immediate consequent upon the 
baptism; and sacrifice was the completion of the 
initiation, so that He was thenceforth perfected, or 
fully consecrated as a Priest for evermore (eis roy 
aimva rereAciwuevos, Heb. vii. 28; see Jackson 
on the Creed, book ix. sect. i. ch. i.) 

In this sense, therefore, Christ «came by water” 
(1 John v. 6); for at baptism He came to his 
offices of a Priest and an Evangelist; He came 
forth, too, from the privacy of his youth to man- 
ifest Himself to the world. But He came “not by 
water only,’’ as the Cerinthians, and before them 
the Nicolaitans, had said (Iren. iii. 11), but by 
blood also. He had come into the world by birth 
of the Virgin Mary; He came forth to the world 
by the baptism of John. Both at his birth and 
at his baptism the Spirit announced Him to be 
the Son of God. Thus came Ile not by baptism 
only, but by baptism and birth. — Ilis birth, his 
baptism, and the Holy Spirit at both of them, were 
the three witnesses testifying to the one truth (eis 
7) ev, v. 8), namely, that Jesus was the Son of 
God (v. 5). 

V. Baptism of the Disciples of Christ. 
Whether our Lord ever baptized has been doubted. 
The only passage which may distinctly bear on the 
question is John iv. 1, 2, where it is said “that 
Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John, 
though Jesus himself baptized not, but his dis- 
We necessarily infer from it, that, as soon 
as our Lord began his ministry, and gathered to 


Him a company of disciples, He, like John the 


Baptist, admitted into that company by the ad- 
ministration of baptism. Normally, however, to 
say the least of it, the administration of baptism 
was by the hands of his disciples. Some suppose 
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that the first-called disciples had all received 
baptism at the hands of Jolin the Baptist, as must 
have pretty certainly been the case with Andrew 
(see John i. 35, 37, 40); and that they were not 
again baptized with water after they joined the 
company of Christ Otbers believe that Christ 
himself baptized some few of his earlier disciples, 
who were afterwards authorized to baptize the rest. 
But in any case the words above cited seem to 
show that the making disciples and the baptiz- 
ing them went together; and that baptism was, 
even during our Lord's earthly ministry, the formal 
mode of accepting his service and becoming at- 
tached to his company. 

After the resurrection, when the Church was to 
be spread and the Gospel preached, our Lord's own 
commission conjoins the making of disciples with 
their baptism. The command, “ Make disciples of 
all nations by baptizing them ’’ (Matt. xxviii. 19), 
is merely the extension of his own practice, “ Je- 
sus made disciples and baptized them’ (John iv. 
1).¢ The conduct of the Apostles is the plainest 
comment on both: for so soon as ever men, con- 
vinced by their preaching, asked for guidance and 
direction, their first exhortation was to repentance 
and baptism, that thus the convert should be at 
once publicly received into the fold of Christ (see 
Acts ii. 38, viii. 12, 36, ix. 18, x. 47, xvi. 15, 33, 
&c.). 

Baptism then was the initiatory rite of the Chris- 
tian Church, as circumcision was the initiatory rite 
of Judaism. The contrast between them is plain: 
the one was a painful and danyverous, the other is a 
simple and salutary rite. Circumcision seemed a 
suitable entrance upon a religion which was a yoke 
of bondage; baptism is a natural introduction to a 
law of liberty; and as it was light and easy, like 
the yoke of Christ, so was it comprehensive and ex- 
pansive. The command was unlimited, “ Make 
disciples of all nations by baptizing them.” The 
arms of mercy were extended to receive the world. 
The * Desire of all nations ’’ called all nations to 
accept his service. Baptism therefore was a wit- 
uess to Christ's reception of all men —to God's 
love for all his creatures. But again, as circum- 
cision admitted to the Jewish covenant —to the 
privileges and the responsibility attaching to that 
covenant, so baptism, which succeeded it, was the 
mode of admission to the Christian covenant, to 
its graces and privileges, to its duties and service. 
It was to be the formal taking up of the yoke of 
Christ, the accepting of the promises of Christ. 
The baptized convert became a Christian as the 
circumcised convert had become a Jew; and as 
the circumcised convert had contracted an obli- 
gation to obey all the ordinances of Moses, but 
therewith a share in all the promises to the seed 
of Abraham, so the baptized convert, while con- 
tracting all the responsibility of Christ’s service, 
had a share too in all the promises of God in 
Christ. 

It is obviously difficult to draw out the teaching 
of the New Testament on the rite of baptism and 
its sivnificance, without approaching too near to 
the regions of controversy. We shall endeavor 
therefore merely to classify the passages which refer 
to it, and to exhibit them in their simplest form, 
and to let them speak their own language. 





@ Ma@nrevoare wavra ra ¢6vm Barrigovres avrovs 
(Matt. xxviii. 19), compared with pafyras roret cai 
Barz ‘Cee (John iv. 1). 
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VI. The Types of Baptism.—1. St. Peter (1 
Pet. iii. 21) compares the deliverance of Noah in 
the Deluge to the deliverance of Christian3 in bap- 
tism. ‘The passage is not without considerable 
ditficulty, though its general sense is pretty readily 
apparent. ‘[he apostle had been speaking of these 
who had perished “in the days of Noah when the 
ark was a-preparing, in which few, that is eight 
souls, were saved by water."’ According to the 
A. V., he goes on, “ The like figure whereunto bap- 
tism doth now save us.’’ The Greek, in the best 
MSS., is*O nal jas axriruwoy viv owe: Baw- 
Grotius well expounds ayrituror 
hy avrforo:xyoy, “accurately corresponding.’ The 
difliculty is in the relative §. There is no anteced- 
ent to which it can refer except S3aros, ‘ water; ”* 
and it seems as if Bawrioua must be put in appo- 
sition with §, and as in explanation of it. Noah 
and his company were saved by water, “ which wa- 
ter also, that is the water of baptism, correspond- 
ingly saves us." Even if the reading were g, it 
would most naturally refer to the preceding dd3uros. 
Certainly it could not refer to x:Bwrov, which is 
feminine. We must then probably interpret, that. 
though water was the instrument for destroying the 
disobedient, it was yet the instrument ordained of 
God for floating the ark, and so for saving Noah 
and his family; and it is in correspondence with 
this that water also, namely, the water of baptism, 
saves Christians. Augustine, commenting on these 
words, writes that “the events in the days of Noah 
were a figure cf things to come, so that they whe 
believe not the Gospel, when the Church is build- 
ing, may be considered as like those who believed 
not when the ark was preparing; whilst those who 
have believed and are baptized (2. e. are saved by 
baptism) may be compared to those who were for- 
merly saved in the ark by water” (/j7st. 164, tom. 
li. p. 579). + Phe building of the ark,’’ he says again, 
‘‘was a kind of preaching.’’ “The waters of the 
Deluge presignified baptism to those who believed 
— punishment to the unbelieving ‘' (/6.). 

It would be impossible to give any definite ex- 
planation of the words, “baptism doth sare us,"’ 
without either expressing a theological opinion or 
exhibiting in detail different sentiments. The 
apostle, however, gives a caution which no doubt 
itself may have need of an interpreter, when he 
adds, ‘not the putting away the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer (érepdérnua) of a good conscience 
towards God."" And probably all will agree that 
he intended here to warn us against resting on the 
outward adniinistration of a sacrament, with no 
corresponding preparation of the conscience and 
the soul. The connection in this passage between 
baptism and “the resurrection of Jesus Christ ”’ 
may be compared with Col. ii. 12. 

2. In 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, the passage of the Red Sea 
and the shadowing of the miraculous cloud are 
treated as types of baptism. In all the early part 
of this chapter the wanderings of Israel in the wil- 
derness are put in comparison with the life of the 
Christian. The being under the cloud and the 
passing through the sea resemble baptism; eating 
manna and drinking of the rock are as the spiritual 
food which feeds the Church; and the different 
temptations, sing, and punishments of the Israelites 
on their journey to Canaan are held up as a warn- 
ing to the Corinthian Church. It appears that the 
Rabbins themselves speak of a baptisin in the cloud 
‘see Wetstein in h. 1, who quotes Pirke RK. Eliezer, 
44; see also Schoettgen inh. 4.) The passage from 
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the condition of bondmen in Egypt was through 
the Red Sea, and with the protection of the lumin- 
aus cloud. When the sea was passed, the people 
were no longer subjects of Pharaoh; but were, un- 
der the guidance of Moses, forming into a new 
commonwealth, and on their way to the promised 
land. It is sufficiently apparent how this may re- 
semble the enlisting of a new convert into the body 
of the Christian Church, his being placed in a new 
relation, under a new condition, in a spiritual com- 
mon wealth, with a way before him to a better coun- 
try, thongh surrounded with dangers, subject to 
temptations, and with enemies on all sides to en- 
counter in his progress.2 

3. Another type of, or rather a rite analogous to, 
baptism, was circumcision. St. Paul (Col. ii. 11) 
speaks of the Colossian Christians as having been 
circumcised with a circumcision made without 
hands, when they were buried with Christ in bap- 
tisrn, in which they were also raised again with 
Him (éy § wepieruhOnre . - - . . cuvrapérvres 
asrg évtg Baxricuart. ‘The aorist participle, 
as so often, is contemporary with the preceding 
past verb.’’ — Alford in h. .). The obvious reason 
fur the comparison of the two rites is, that circum- 
cision was the entrance to the Jewish Church and 
the ancient covenant, baptism to the Christian 
Church and to the new covenant; and perhaps also, 
that the spiritual significance of circumcision had 
a resemblance to the spiritual import of baptism, 
namely, “the putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh,"’ and the purification of the heart by the 
yrace of God. St. Paul therefore calls baptism the 
circumcision made without bands, and speaks of 
the putting off of the sins of the flesh by Christian 
circumcision (€y TH wepitouf Tov Xpicrod), 3. e. 
by baptism. 

4. Before leaving this part of the subject we 
vurht perhaps to observe that in more than one 
instance death is called a baptism. In Matt. xx. 
22, Mark x. 39, our Lord speaks of the cup which 
He had to drink, and the baptism that He was to 
be baptized with; and again in Luke xii. 50, «I 
have a baptism to be baptized with.’ It is gen- 
erally thought that baptism here means an inunda- 
tion of sorrows; that, as the baptized went down 
into the waters, and water was to be poured over 
him, so our Lord meant to indicate that He him- 
self had to pass through “the deep waters of afflic- 
tion’’ (see Kuinoel on Matt. xx. 22; Schleusner, 
8. 0. Barri(w). “To baptize’’ was used as synon- 
ymous with “to overwhelm;’’ and accordingly in 
after times martyrdom was called a baptism of 
blood. But the metaphor in this latter case is 
evidently different; and in the above words of our 
Lord baptism is used without any qualification, 
whereas in passages adduced from profane authors 
we always find some words explanatory of the mode 
of theimmersion.? Is it not then probable that some 


@ The Fathers consider the baptism of the sea and 
the cloud to be so a type of baptism, that the sea rep- 
resented the water, and the cloud represented the 
Spirit. (Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxix. 634: éBarrice Mwi- 
ons, aAX’ ev véatt, Kai mpd rovTou ev vehedAn xai ev 0a- 
Adgan, Tumixws 5¢ rovTo HW, @s Kat TlavAw Soxet" 7 6a- 
Aacga Tov Véaros, 7 vedeAn Tov IIvevuaros. See Suicer, 
$.0 Parricpa.) Eis rov Mwony is, according to some, 
by the ministry of Moses; or, according to others, 
ander the guidance of Moses (as Chrysost., Theophy- 
wact, and others, in A.l.). Most plainly, however, and 
In the opinion of the most weighty commentators, 
both ancient and modern, it means “ into the religion 
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deeper significance attaches to the comparison of 
death, especially of our Lord's death, to baptism, 
when we consider too that the connection of bap- 
tism with the death and resurrection of Christ is 
so much insisted on by St. Paul? (See below.) 


VII. Names of Baptism. — From the types of 
baptism referred to in the New Testament, we may 
perhaps pass to the various names by which bap- 
tism seems to be there desiynated. 

1. “ Baptism” (Bdrrioua: the word Barriouds 
occurs only three times, namely, Mark vii. 8; Heb. 
vi. 2, ix. 10). The verb Barriceyw (from Barres, 


to dip) is the rendering of YAU by the LXX. in 
2 K. v. 14; and accordingly the Rabbins used 


TAY for Bdrtiopa- The Latin Fathers ren- 
der Bawrl(ew by tingere (e.g. Tertull. adv. Pros. 
c. 26, * Novissime mandavit ut tingerent in Patrem 
Filum et Spiritum Sanctum’); by mergere (as 
Ambros. De Sacramentis, lib. ii. c. 7, “ Interrova- 
tus es, Credis in Deum Patrem Oninipotentem ? 
Dixisti, Credo; et mersisti, hoc est sepultus es ’’): 
by mergitare (ag Tertullian, De Corend Militis, c. 
3, “ Dehinc ter mergitamur’’); see Suicer, s. rv. 
é&vaduw. By the Greek Fathers, the word Barrl- 
(ey is often used frequently figuratively, for to im- 
merse or overwhelm with sleep, sorrow, sin, &c. 
Thus 7d wédns BawriCduevos eis Ervov, buried 
in sleep through drunkenness. So nuplats Barri- 
(duevos gpdytiowy, absorbed in thought (Chry- 
sost.). Tats Bapurdras auaprias BeSawrrioue- 
vot, overwhelmed with sin (dustin M.). See Suicer, 
8. v. Bawri(w, Hence Bdwrioua properly and lit- 
erally means immersion.¢ 

2. “« The Water" (7d S3wp) is a name of bap- 
tism which occurs in Acts x. 47. After St. Peter's 
discourse, the Holy Spirit came visibly on Corne- 
lius and his company; and the apostle asked, 
“Can any man forbid the water, that. these should 
not be baptized, who have received the Moly 
Ghost ?’’ In ordinary cases the water had been 
first administered, after that the Apostles laid on 
their hands, and then the Spirit was given. But 
here the Spirit had come down manifestly, before 
the administration of baptism; and St. Veter ar- 
gued, that no one could then reasonably withhold 
baptism (calling it “the water'’) from those who 
had visibly received that of which baptism was the 
sign and seal. With this phrase, 7d S3wp, “the 
water,” used of baptism, compare “the breaking 
of bread "’ as a title of the Eucharist, Acts ii. 42. 

3. “The Washing of Water” (73 Aourpdy rod 
Bdaros, “the bath of the water’’), is another 
Scriptural term, by which baptism is signified. 
It occurs Eph. vy. 26. The whole passage nuns, 
‘“‘ Hushands love your own wives, as Christ also 
loved the church and gave himself for it, that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing of 





and law of Moses,’’? who was the mediator of the old 
Covenant. Baptized into Moses,” therefore, is anti- 
thetical to the expression, “baptized into Christ,’ 
Rom. vi. 3, Gal. iii. 27. 
6 As, His mersere malis.”? — Virg. En. vi. 612. 
Ty ovedopa BeBarriopévov. — Heliodor. -Ethrop. 
ii. 3 


¢ It is unquestionable, however, that in Mark vii. 
4 Barriger@ar is used, where immersion of the whole 
body is not intended. See Lightfoot, in loe. [For the 
Opposite opinion, see De Wette in loc. (Exeget. Han:/). A. 
2:0), and Meyer in loc. (Komm. tib.d. N. T. ed. 1864) 
See especially Fritzsche, Evang. Marci, p. 264. H.] 
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water with the word” (fva abrhy &yidon xaba- 


igas rg Aovrpg Tov B8aros ev phuart, “that 

e might sanctify it, having purified it by the 
{well-known] laver of the water in the word,”’ Elli- 
cott). There appears clearly in these words a ref- 
erence to the bridal bath; but the allusion to bap- 
tism is clearer still, baptism of which the bridal 
bath was an emblem, a type or mystery, signifying 
to us the spiritual union betwixt Christ and His 
Church. And as the bride was wont to bathe be- 
fore being presented to the bridegroom, so washing 
in the water is that initiatory rite by which the 
Christian Church is betrothed to the Bridegroom, 
Christ. 

There is some difficulty in the construction and 
interpretation of the qualifying words, éy pfuart, 
“by the word.’’ According to the more ancient 
interpretation they would indicate, that the out- 
ward rite of washing and bathing is insufficient 
and unavailing, without the added potency of the 
Word of God (comp. 1 Pet. iii. 21, ‘ Not the put- 
ting away the filth of the fiesh,’’ &c.); and as the 
Aoutpdy tov BdSaros had reference to the bridal 
bath, so there might be an allusion to the wurds 
of betrothal. ‘The bridal bath and the words of 
betrothal typified the water and the words of bap- 
tism. On the doctrine so expressed the language 
of Augustine is famous: “ Detrahe verbum, et quid 
est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit. verbum ad elemen- 
tum, et fit sacramentum” (7ract. 80 in Johan.). 
Yet the general use of sjua in the New Testament 
and the yrammatical construction of the passage 
seem to favor the opinion, that the Word of God 
preached to the Church, rather than the words made 
use of in baptism, is that accompaniment of the 
laver, without which it would be imperfect (see El- 
licott, ad h. 1). 

4. “The washing of regeneration’’ (Aovrpdy 
wadiyyeveoias, “the bath of regeneration '’) is a 
phrase naturally connected with the foregoing. It 
vccurs Tit. ii. 5. All ancient and most modern 
commentators have interpreted it of baptism. Con- 
troversy has made some persons unwilling to ad- 
mit this interpretation; but the question probably 
should be, not as to the siynificance of the phrase, 
but as to the degree of importance attached in the 
words of the apostle to that which the phrase in- 
dicates. Thus Calvin held that the “ bath’? meant 
baptism; but he explained its occurrence in this 
context by saying, that “ Baptism is to us the seal 
of salvation which Christ hath obtained for us.” 
The current of the apostle’s reasoning is this. He 
tells Titus to exhort the Christians of Crete to be 
submissive to authority, showing all meekness to 
all men: “for we ourselves were once foolish, err- 
ing, serving our own lusts; but when the kindness 
of God our Saviour, and his love toward man ap- 
peared, not by works of righteousness which we 
performed, but according to his own mercy He 
saved us, by (through the instrumentality of) the 
bath of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost (81a Aourpov madryyevectas Kal dvanaiva- 
gews TIvetyaros aylov), which He shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that, 
being justified by his grace, we might be made 
heirs of eternal life through hope (or according to 
hope, war’ ¢Amida)."° The argument is, that 
Christians should be kind to all men, remembering 
that they themsclves had been formerly disobedient, 
but that by God's free mercy in Christ they had 
been transplanted into a better state, even a state 
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of the bath of regeneration and the renewal of the 
Holy Spirit. If, according to the more ancient 
and common interpretation. the laver means bap- 
tism, the whole will seem pertinent. Christians 
are placed in a new condition, made members of 
the Church of Christ, by baptism, and they are 
renewed in the apirit of their minds Ly the Holy 
Ghost. One question naturally arises in this pas- 
sage. Does dvuxaiwdcews depend on Aourpow. or 
on 8:4? If we adopt the opinion of those who 
make it, with wadcyyeveotas, dependent on Aovw- 
tpov, Which is the rendering of the Vulgate, we 
must understand that the renewal of the Holy 
Ghost is a yrace corresponding with, and closely 
allied to, that of regeneration, and so immediately 
coupled with it. But it seems the more natural 
construction to refer dvaxaivwoews IT. a. to did, 
if it were only that the relative, which connects 
with the verse following, belongs of necessity to 
Tivevuaros. Dean Alford, adopting the latter 
construction, refers the “ washing” to the laver of 
baptism, and the “renewing” to the actual effect, 
that inward and spiritual grace of which the laver 
is but the outward and visible sign. Yet it is to 
be considered, whether it be not novel and unknown 
in Scripture or theology to speak of renewal as 
the spiritual grace, or thing signified, in baptism. 
There is confessedly a connection between baptism 
and regeneration, whatever that connection may 
be. But “the renewal of the Holy Ghost’ has 
been mostly in the language of theologians (is it 
not also in the language of Seripture?) treated as 
a further, perhaps a more gradual process in the 
work of grace, than the first breathing into the 
soul of spiritual life, called regeneration or new 
birth. 

There is so much resemblance, both in the 
phraseology and in the argument, between this pas- 
sage in Titus and 1 Cor. vi. 11, that. the latter 
ought by all means to be compared with the for- 
mer. St. Paul tells the Corinthians, that in their 
heathen state they had been stained with heathen 
vices; “but,”’ he adds, “ ye were washed ”’ (lit. ve 
washed or bathed yourselves, dweAotcacbe), “ but 
ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit 
of our God.’ It is generally believed that here is 
an allusion to the heing baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; though scme connect 
“sanctified ' and “ justified "’ as well ax  washed.”’ 
with the words “in the name,’ &c. (see Stanley, 
in loc.). But, however this may be, the reference 
to baptism seems unquestionalile. 

Another passave containing very similar thoughts, 
clothed in almost the same words, is Acts xxii. 16, 
where Ananias says to Saul of Tarsus, “ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling 
upon the name of the Lard" (avacras Bdariaa 
kal a&rdAovoa Tas auaprias cou, éminareodpe- 
vos Td ovoua avrow). See by all means (Calvin's 
Commentary on this passage. 

5. “Hlumination™ (g@wriduds). It has been 
much questioned whether gw7iCer@a:, ‘enlight- 
ened,’ in Heb. vi. 4, x. 32, be used of baptism or 
not. Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and 
almost all the Greek Fathers, use gwriguds as a 
synonym for baptism. ‘The Syriac version, the 
most ancient in existence, gives this sense to the 
word in both the passaves in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and 
other Greek commentators so interpret it; and they 


of salvation (Zowoey nuas); and that by means |are followed by Ernesti, Michaelis, and many mod- 
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2m interpretcrs of the highest authority (Wetstein] 1. The passaye in John iii. 5— “ Exeept a map 
cites from Orac. Sibyll. i. b3art pwrlCecOar)- On| be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
the other hand, it is now very commonly alleged | into the kingdom of God ’’ — has been a well-estab- 
that the use is entirely ecclesiastical, not Script-! lished battlefield from the time of Calvin. Hook- 
ural, and that it arose from the undue esteem for jer's statement, that for the first fifteen eenturies 
baptism in the primitive Church. It is impossible; no one had ever doubted its application te baptism, 
to enter into all the merits of the questiun here. ‘is well known (see Accel. Pol. v. lix.). ,Zuinglius 
If the usage be Scriptural, it is to be found only was probably the first who interpreted it other- 
in the two passages in Hebrews above mentioned; | wise. Calvin understood the words ‘of water and 
but it may perhaps correspond with other figures |of the Spirit’ as a éy 8:& Suoiy, “the washing or 
and expressions in the New Testament. ‘The pa-; cleansing of the Spirit”’ (or rather perhaps * by 
tristic use of the word may be seen by referring to; the Spirit ‘’), “ who cleanses as water,’’ referring to 
Suicer, 8. t. @wriouds, and to Bingham, £. A.| Matt. iii, 11. (“He shall baptize you with the 
bk. xi. ch. i. §. 4. The rationale of the name, ac-|Holy Ghost and with fire’’) as a parallel usage. 
cording to Justin Martyr, is, that the catechumens | Stier (Words of the Lord Jesus, in h. 1.) observes 
before admission to baptisin were instructed in all |that Liicke has rightly said that we may regard 
the principal doctrines of the Christian faith, and | ‘this interpretation by means of a éy d:a duoc, 
hence “this laver is called illumination, because | which erroneously appealed to Matt. iii. 11, as now 


these who learn these things are illuminated in 
their understanding " (Apol. ii. 94). But, if this 
word be. used in the sense of baptism in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as we have no mention of any 
training of catechumens in the New Testament, 
we must probably seek for a different explanation 
of its orizin. It will be remembered that gwra- 
yeyia W053 a term for admission into the ancient 
mysteries. Baptism was without question the ini- 
ae rite in reference to the Christian faith (cf. 

ia Barriopata pias puncews, Lan. Apost. i.). 
Now. that Christian faith is more than once called 
by St. Panl the € hristian “mystery.”’ The “ mys- | 
tery of God's will’? (Eph. i. 9), the mystery of 
Christ "’ (Col. iv. 3; Eph. iii. 4), “the mystery of 
the Gospel *’ (Eph. vi. 19), and other like phrases 
are common in his epistles. 
ly fail to be reminded by such languayve of the 
religious mvsteries of his own former heathenism. 


A Greek could hard- | 


'generally abandoned. Stier, moreover, quotes with 
entire approbation the words of Meyer (on John 
iii. 5): — “Jesus speaks here concerning a spiritual 
baptism, as in chap. vi. concerning a spiritual feed- 
ing; in both places, however, with reference to their 
visible auxiliary neans."” ‘That our Lord probably 
adopted ge familiar to the Jews in this 
discourse with Nicodemus, may be seen by refer- 
ence to Lightfoot, H. A. in loc. 

2. The prophecy of John the Baptist just referred 
to, namely, that our blessed Lord should baptize 
| with the Holy (;host and with fire (Matt. ili. 11}, 
; may more properly be interpreted by a éy 31a Suuty. 
Benyel well paraphrases it: — % Spiritus Sanctus, 
quo Christus baptizat, igneam vim habet; atque 
ea vis ignea etiam conspicua fuit oculis hominun ™ 
(Acta ii. 3). The Fathers, indeed, spoke of a 
threefold baptism with fire: first, of the Holy 
Ghost in the shape of fiery tongues at Pentecost; 








But, moreover, seeing that “in Him are hid all the | secondly, of the tery trial of atiliction and tempta- 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” it seems tion (1 Pet. i. 7); thirdly, of the fire which at the 
highly probable, that in three memorable passages last day is to try every man’s works (1 Cor. iii. 13). 
St. Paul speaks, not merely of the Gospel or the | It is, however, very improbable that there is any 
faith, but of Christ himself, as the yreat Mystery , allusion to either of the last two in Matt. iii. 11. 
of God or of godliness. (1.) In Col. i. 27 we read, , There is an antithesis in John the Baptist’s Lun- 
“the glory of this mystery, which is Christ in! guage between his own lower mission and the Di- 


you, Tov fvaornpiouv rovrov, bs éorw Xpicrds 
éy oui. (2.) In Col. ii. 2, Lachmann, Trezelles, 
and [:lleott, as we think on good grounds, adopt 
the reading rot puvorypiov tov @eov, Xpiorod, 
rightly compared by Bp. Ellicott with the preced- 
ing passage occurring only four verses before it, and 
interpreted by him, “the mystery of God, even 
Christ."’ (3.) And it deserves to be carefully con- 
sidered, whether the above usage in Colossians does 
not suggest a clear exposition of 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
vd THs evteBelas nuaTHpiov hs epavepwOn KOT. A, 
For, if Christ be the Mr rstery of God,” He may 
well be called also the “ Mystery of zodliness;”’ 
and the masculine relative is then easily intelligible, 
aa teing referred to Xpiorés understood and im- 
plial in pvarhpioy: 
«Deus Christus est Sacramentum.” 

But, if all this be true. as baptism is the initia- 
gory Christian rite, admitting us to the service of 
God and to the knowledge of Christ, it may not 
improbably have been called gcriopds and after- 
wards @wraywyla, as having reference, and as ad- 
mitting to the mystery of the (rospel, and to Christ 
himsclf, who is the Mystery of God. 

VHI.— From the names of baptism we must 
now pass to a few of the more prominent passages, 
not already considered, in which baptism is re- 
‘ered to. 


fur, in the words of Hilary, 


vine authority of the Saviour. John baptized with 
a mere earthly element, teaching men to repent, 
and pointing them to Christ; but He that should 
come after, 6 épyduevos, Was empowered to hap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. The water 
of John’s baptism could but wash the body; the 
Holy Ghost, with which Christ was to baptize, 
should purify the soul as with fire. 

3. Gal. iii. 27: “ For as many as have been bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ.” In the 
whole of this very important and ditticult chapter, 
St. Paul is reasoning on the inheritance by the 
Church of Christ Jf the promises made to Abra. 
ham. Christ —2. e. Christ comprehending his 
whole body mystical —is the true seed of .Abra- 
ham, to whom the promises belong (ver. 16). The 
Law, which came after, could not disannul the 
promises thus made. The Law was fit to restrain 
i (or perhaps rather to manifest) transgression (ver. 
;23). The Law acted as a pedagogue, keeping us 
for, and leading us on to, Christ, that He might 
bestow on us freedom and justification by faith in 
Him (ver. 24). But after the coming of faith we 
arc no longer, like young children, under a peda- 
gogue, but we are free, as heirs in our Father's 
house (ver. 25; comp. ch. iv. 1-5). “For ye all 
are God's sons (filii emancipati, not waiSes, but 
viol, Bengel and Ellicott) through the faith in 
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Christ Jesus. For as many as have been baptized {so in those now before us he refer. to it as the 
into Christ, have put on (clothed yourselves in)| token and pledge of the spiritual death to sin and 
Christ (see Schoettgen on Kom. xiii. 14). In Him| resurrection to righteousness; and moreover of the 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, ! final victory over death in the last diy, through 
neither male nor female; for all ye are one in! the power of the resurrection of Christ. It is 
Christ Jesus” (ver. 26-28). The argument is| said that it was partly in reference to this passage 
plain. All Christians are God’s sons through union | in Colossians that the early Christians so generally 
with the Only-begotten. Betore the faith in Him | used trine immersion, as signifying thereby the 
came into the world, men were held under the tute-| three days in which Christ lay in the grave (see 
laze of the Law, like children, kept as in a state | Suicer, s. ¢. gvadvw, II. a). 
of bondage under a pedagogue. But after the | IX. Recipients of Baptism. — The command to 
preaching of the faith, all who are baptized into} baptize was co-extensive with the command to preach 
Christ clothe themselves in Him; so they are es-|the Grospel. All nations were to be evangelized ; 
teemed as adult sons of his Father, and by faith | and they were to be made disciples, admitted into 
in Him they may be justified from their sins, from: the fellowship of Christ's religion, by baptism 
which the Law could not justify them (Acts xiii. | (Matt. xxvili. 19). Whosoever lelieved the preach- 
30). The contrast is between the Christian and | ing of the I-vangelists was to be baptized, his faith 
the Jewish church: one bond, the other free; one: and baptism placing him in a state of salvation 
infant, the other adult. And the transition-point | (Mark xvi. 16). On this command the Apostles 
is naturally that when by baptism the service of ‘acted; for the first converts after the ascension 
Christ is undertaken, and the promises of the Gos-| were enjoined to repent and be baptized (Acts ii. 
pel are claimed. This is represented as putting on | 37). ‘Phe Samaritans who believed the preaching 
Christ, and in Him assuming the position of full-| of Philip were baptized, men and women (Acts 
grown men. In this more privileged condition | vill. 12). ‘The Ethiopian eunuch, as soon as he 
there is the power of obtaining justification by! professed his faith in Jesus Christ, was baptized 
faith, a justification which the Law had not to offer. | (Acts viii. 37, 38). Lydia listened to the things 
4. 1 Cor. xii. 13: “For by one Spirit (or in one! spoken by Paul, and was baptized, she and her 
spirit, év év) wvevuart) we were all baptized into: house (Acts xvi. 15). The jailer at Philippi, the 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bord | very night on which he was convinced by the earth- 
or free, and were all made to drink of one Spirit.) quake in the prison, was baptized, he and all his, 
The resemblance of this passage to the last is very | straightway (Acts xvi. 33). 
clear. In the old dispensation there was a marked | All this appears to correspond with the general 
division between Jew and Gentile: under the Gos-! character of the Gospel, that it should embrace 
pel there is one body in Christ. As in Gaal. iii. | the world, and should be freely ofiered to all men. 
16, Christ is the seed (7 owépua), 80 here He is! * Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
the body (73 g@pa), into which all Christians be-| out’ (John vi. 37). Like the Saviour himself, 
come incorporated. All distinctions of Jew and! Baptism was sent into the world “not to condemn 
Gentile, bond and free, are abolished. By the the world, but that the world might be saved "" 
grace of the same Spirit (or perhaps »in one spirit” ! (John iii. 17). Every one who was convinced by 
of Christian love and fellowship (comp. Eph. ii. 18),) the teaching of the first preachers of the Gospel, 
Without division or separate interests) all are joined | and was willing to enroll himself in the company 
in baptism to the one body of Christ, his universal of the disciples, Appexrs to have been adinitted to 
church. Possibly there is an allusion to both, | baptism on a confession of his faith. There is no 
sacraments. We were baptized into one body, | distinct evidence in the New ‘Testament that there 
we were made to drink of one Spirit (éy Mveipa.| was in those early days a body of cateehumens 
érorigénuev: Lachm. and Tisch. omit efs). Both | gradually preparing for baptism, such as existed in 
our baptism and our partaking of the cup in the/ the ages immediately succeeding the Apostles, and 
communion are tokens and pledges of Christian | such as every missionary chureh has found it neces- 
unity. They mark our union with the one body | sary to institute. The Apostles, indeed, frequently 
of Christ, and they are means of grace, in which j insist on the privileges of being admitted to the 
we nay look for one Spirit to be present with bless-| fellowship of Christ’s Church in the initiatory 
ing (comp. 1 Cor. x. 3, 17; see Waterland on the | sacrament, and on the consequent responsibilities 
Eucharist, ch. x., and Stanley on 1 Cor. xii. 13). | of Christians; and these are the grounds on which 
5. Rom. vi. 4 and Col. ii. 12, are so closely par-' subsequent ages have heen so careful in preparing 
allel that we may notice them together. As the adults for baptism. But perhaps the circumstances 
apostle in the two last-considered passages views | of the Apostles’ age were so peculiar as to account 
baptism as a joining to the mystical body of Christ, apparent difference of principle. Convie- 
so in these two passages he goes on to speak of ; tion at that time was likely to be sudden and 
Christians in their baptism as buried with Christ | strong; the church was rapidly forming; the Apos- 
in his death, and raised again with Him in his! tles had the gift of discerning spirits. All this 
resurrection.? As the natural body of Christ was led to the admission to baptism with but little for- 
laid in the ground and then raised up again, so, mal preparation for it. At all events it is evident 
His mystical body, the Church, descends in bap- that the spirit of our Lord's ordinance was compre- 
tism into the pra in which also (éy @, sc. Baw- hensive. not exclusive; that all were invited to 
sicnart, Col. 12) it is raised up again with! come, and that all who were willing to come were 
Christ, esis “faith in the mighty working of | graciously received. 
30d, who raised Him from the deal. Pro bably, The great question has been, whether the invi- 
as a the former passages St. Paul had brought ; tation extended, not to adults only, but to infants 
forward baptism as the symbol of Christian unity, | also. The universality of the invitation, Christ's 
a deelaration concerning the blessedness of infants 
a Mersio in baptismate, vel certé aqua superfusa,: and their fitness for his kingdom (Mark x. 14), 
sepulturam refert ? (Bengel). ' the admission of infants to circumcision and to the 
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baptism of Jewish proselytes, the mention of whole 
households, and the subsequent practice of the 
Church, have been principally relied on by the ad- 
vocates of infant baptism. The silence of the New 
Testament concerning the baptism of infants, the 
constant mention of faith as a prerequisite or con- 
dition of haptism, the great spiritual blessings which 
seem attached to a right reception of it, and the 
responsibility entailed on those who have taken its 
oblisations on themselves, seem the chief objections 
urzed against pedobaptism. But here, once more, 
we must leave ground which has been so exten- 
sively occupiell by controversialists. 

X. The Mode of B tptism. — The lanzuace of 
the New Testament and of the primitive fathers 
sutficiently points to immersion as the common 
mode of baptism. John the Baptist baptized in 
the river Jordan (Matt. iii.). Jesus is represented 
as “coming up out of the water’ (avaBaivwy ard 
tTov O8aros) after his baptism (Mark i. 10).2 
Again, John is said to have baptized in non be- 
cause there was much water there (John iii. 23; 
see also Acts vili. 36). The comparison of bap- 
tism to burving and rising up again (Rom. vi.; 
Col. ii.) has been already referred to as probably 
derived from the custom of immersion (see Suicer, 
$.t. ava3uw; Schoettzen, in Rom. vi.; Vossius, 
De Biptismo, Miss. i. thes. vi.). On the other 
hand, it has been noticed that the family of the 
jailer at Philippi were all baptized in the prison on 
the night of their conversion (Acts xvi. 33), and 
that the three thousand converted at Pentecost 
(Acts ii.) appear to have been haptized at once: it 
being hardly likely that in either of these cases 
iminersion should have been possible. Moreover 
the ancient church, which mostly adopted immer- 
sion, was satisfied with affusion in case of clinical 
baptism — the baptism of the sick and dying. 

Questions and Ans:rers. — In the earliest times 
of the Christian Church, we find the catechumens 
re-yuired to renounce the Devil (see Suicer, 8. t. aro- 
rdcooua) and to profess their faith in the Holy 
‘Trinity and in the principal articles of the Creed 
(see Suicer, i. 653). It is generally supposed 
that St. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 21), where he speaks of 
the “answer (or questioning, érepdérnua) of a 
good conscience toward God ”’ as an important con- 
stituent of baptism, refers to a custom of this kind 
aa existing from the first (see however, a very dif- 
ferent interpretation in Bengelii Gnomon). The 
«form of sound words”? (2 ‘lim. i. 13) and the 
«good profession professed before many witnesses" 
(1 Tim. vi. 12) may very probably have similar sig- 
nificance. 

XI. The Formula of Baptism.—It should 
seem from our Lord’s own direction (Matt. xxviii. 
19) that the words made use of in the administra- 
tion of baptism should be those which the church 
has generally retained, “I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost:*’ yet, wherever baptism is mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, it is only mentioned as 
in “the name of the Lord Jesus,”’ or “in the name 
of the Lord” (Acts ii. 38, viii. 16, x. 48, xix. 5). 
The custom of the primitive church, as far as we 
can learn from the primitive Fathers, was always 
to baptize in the names of the three Persons of 
the Trinity (see Suicer, s. v. Bawri(w); and there 


a © With awd in Mark i. 10 (T. R.), as quoted above, 
it would be only “ from ” ; but Lachmann, Tischenuorf, 
and Tregelles read ex there, which would agree with 
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is little doubt that the expressions in the Book of 
Acts mean only that those who were baptized: with 
Christian baptism were baptized into the faith of 
Christ, into the death of Christ, not that the form 
of words was ditterent from that enjuined by our 
Lord in St. Matthew. 

Sponsors, — There is no mention of sponsors in 
the N. ‘T., though there is mention of the « ques- 
tioning” (érepornua). In very early aves of the 
Church, sponsors (called @vdS5oyor, syonsores, sus- 
ceptores) were in use both for children and adults. 
The mention of them first occurs in Tertullian — 
for infants in the De Baptismo (ce. 18), for adults, 
as is supposed, in the Ve Corond Milstiz (¢. 3: 
‘¢ Fnde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam prayust- 
amus."’ See Suicer, 8. 0. avadéxyoua). In the 
Jewish baptism of proselytes, two or three sponsors 
or witnesses were required to be present (see above, 
Lightfoot on Matt. iii. 6). It is so improbable 


that the Jews should have borrowed such a custom * 


from the Christians, that the coincidence can hard- 
ly have arisen but from the Christians continuing 
the usaces of the Jews. 

XL. Biptism for the Derd.—1 Cor. xv. 29. 
“Else what shall they do who are baptized for the 
dead (irtp ray vexpwy), if the dead rise not at 


all?) Why are they then baptized for the dead” 
(or, “for themY” Lachmann and Tisch. read 
aurwy). 


1. Tertullian tells us of a custom of vicarious 
baptism (ricrrium baptisma) as existing among the 
Marcionites (De Resur. Carnis, c. 48; Ade. Mar- 
cion. hb. v. ¢. 10); and St. Chrysostom relates of 
the same heretics, that, when one of their catechu- 
mens died without baptism, they used to put a liv- 
ing person under the dead man's bed, and asked 
whether he desired to be baptized; the living man 
answering that he did, they then baptized him in 
place of the departed (Chrys. //om. xl. in L Cor. 
xv.). Epiphanius relates a similar custom among 
the Cerinthians (/heres. xxviii.), which, he said, 
prevailed from fear that in the resurrection those 
should suffer punishment who had not been bap- 
tized. The Cerinthians were a very early sect; 
according to Irenmus (iii. 11), some of their errors 
had been anticipated by the Nicolaitans, and St. 
John is said to have written the early part of his 
Gospel against those errors; but the Marcionites 
did not come into existence till the middle of the 
2d century. The question naturally occurs, Did 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 29 allude to a custom of 
this kind, which even in his days had begun to 
prevail among heretics and ignorant persons? If 
so, he no doubt adduced it as an argumentum ad 
hominem. “Tf the dead rise not at all, what ben- 
efit do they expect who baptize vicariously for the 
dead ?'’ The very heretics, who, from their belief 
that matter was incorrigibly evil, denied the possi- 
bility of a glorious resurrection, yet showed by theia 
superstitious practices that the resurrection was to 
he expected; for, if there be no resurrection, theit 
baptism for the dead would lose all its significance 
It is truly said, that such accommodations to the 
Opinions of others are not uncommon in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul (comp. Gal. iv. 21-31; and see 
Stanley, adh. 1). St. Ambrose (in 1 ad Cor. xv.) 
seemr to have acquiesced in this interpretation. 
His words are, “ The Apostle adduces the example 





the remark in the boty of the page. See also Acts 
viii. 89, where the A. V. errs in just the opposite way 
(ee being used there). a 
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of those who were so secure of the future resurrec- 
tion that they even baptized for the dead, when by 


accident death had come unexpectedly, fearing that 
the unbaptized might either not rise or rise to evil.”’ 
Perhaps it may be said, that the greater number of 


modern commentators have adopted this, as the 


simplest and miost rational sense of the apostle’s 
‘ words. And—which undoubtedly adds much to 


the probability that vicarious Laptism should have 


been very ancient — we learn from |.ightfoot (on 
1 Cor. xv.) that a custom prevailed amoug the Jews 
of vicarious abolution for such ag died under any 
legal uncleanness. 

It is, however, equally conceivable, that the pas- 
save in St. Paul gave rise to the subsequent prac- 
tice among the Marcionites and Cerinthians.  Mis- 
interpretation of Scriptural passages has undoubt- 
edly been a fertile source of superstitious ceremony, 
which has afterwards been looked on as having 
resulted from early tradition. It is certain that 
the Greek Fathers, who record the custom in ques- 
tion, wholly reject the notion that St. Paul alluded 
to it. 

2. Chrysostom believes the apostle to refer to 
the profession of faith in baptism, part of which 
was, “I believe in the resurrection of the dead,” 
mortetw eis vexpayv avdoracw. “In this faith,” 
he says, “‘we are baptized. After confessing this 
among other articles of faith, we go down into the 
water. And reminding the Corinthians of this, 
St. Paul says, If there be no resurrection, why art 
thou then baptized for the dead, t. e. for the dead 
bodies (rf nal Bawri(n twep Trav vexpav; TouT- 
éort, TOWY cuwpdrwy)? For in this faith thou art 
baptized, believing in the resurrection of the dead ” 
(dlom. xl. in 1 Cor. xv.3 ef. Hum. xiii. in Apist. ad 
Corinth.). St. Chrysostom is followed, as usual, 
by Theodoret, Theophylact, and other Greek com- 
mentators. Indeed, he had been anticipated by 
Tertullian among the Latins (Adv. AMfurciun. lib. v. 

‘e. 10), and probably by Kpiphanius among the 
Greeks (//eres. xxviii.). 

The former of the two interpretations above 
mentioned commends itself to us by its simplicity ; 
the latter by its antiquity, having almost the gen- 
eral consent of the primitive Christians in its fa- 
vor (see Suicer, i. 642); though it is somewhat 
difficult, even with St. Chrysostom's comment, to 
reconcile it wholly with the natural and grammati- 
cal construction of the words. In addition to the 
above, which seem the most probable, the variety 
of explanations is almost endless. Among them the 
following appear to deserve consideration. 

3. “ What shall they do, who are baptized when 
death is close at hand?'’ Epiphan. //eres. xxviii. 
6, where according to Bengel diép will have the 
sense of near, close upon. 

4. “Over the graves of the martyrs.” That 
such a mode of baptism existed in after ages, see 
Euseb. J/. F. iv. 15; August. De Civ. Det, xx. 
9. Vossius adopted this interpretation; but it is 
very unlikely that the custom should have prevailed 
jin the days of St. Paul. 

5. “On account of a dead Saviour;’’ where an 
enallage of number in the word vexpa@y must be 
understood. See Rosenmiiller, in luc. 


6. “What shall they gain, who are biptized for 
‘the sake of the dead in Christ?’ 1. e. that so the 


wAfpwua of believers may be filled up (comp. Rom. 
xi. 12, 25; Heb. xi. 40). that “ God may complete 
the number of his elect, and hasten his kingdom.” 
‘Bee Olshausen, in loc. 
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7. “What shall they do, who are baptized in 
the place of the dead? "’ 7. e. who, as the ranks of 
the faithful are thinned by death, come forward to 
be baptized, that they may fill up the company of 
believers. See also Olshausen as above, who ap- 
pears to hesitate between these last two interpre- 
tations. 

On the subject of Baptism, of the practice of 
the Jews, and of the customs and opinions of the 
early Christians with reference to it, much infor- 
mation is to be found in Vossius, De Baptizmo; 
Suicer, 8. tv. avad'w, Bawri(w, avadéxouat, xAt- 
vieds, &c.; Wetstein, as referred to alove; Bing- 
ham, Accel. Ant. bk. xi.3 Vicecomes, Dissertationes, 
lib. i.; Lightfoot, Her. Hebr.; and Schoettgen, 
Hor. Hebr., as referred to above. bk. H. B. 

* The most elaborate recent work on baptism is 
J. W.F. Hefling’s Das Sakrament der Taufe, 2 
Bde. Erlangen, 1846-48. See also the art. 7aufe 
(by Steitz) in Herzog’s Real-/nceykl. xv. 428-485. 
References to the controversial literature on the 


subject cannot well be given here. The essay, how- 
ever, of Dr. T. J. Conant, The Afeaning and Use 


of Buptizein philologically and historically mrcsta- 
gated, published as an Appendix to his revised ver- 
sion of the Gospel of Matthew (New York, Amer. 
Bible Union, 1860), and also issued separately, de- 


serves mention for its copious collection of passages 


from ancient authors. A. 


SurrLEMENT TO BAPTISM. 
The “ Laying on of Hands”’ was considered in the 


ancient church as the “Supplement of Baptism.” 


I. Imposition of hands is a natural form by 
which benediction has been expressed in all aces 
and among all people. It is the act of one supe- 
rior either by age or spiritual position towards an 
inferior, and by its very form it appears to bestow 
some gift, or to manifest a desire that some gilt 
should Le bestowed. It may be an evil thing that 
is symbolically bestowed, as when guiltiness was 
thus transferred by the high-priest to the scape- 
evat from the congregation (Lev. xvi. 21); but, 
in general, the gift is of something good which God 
is supposed to Lestow by the channel of the laying 
on of hands. Thus, in the Old Testament, Jacob 
accompanies his blessing to Ephraim and Manasseh 
with imposition of hands (Gen. xlvili. 14); Joshua 
ig ordained in the room of Moses by imposition of 
hands (Num. xxvii. 18; Deut. xxxiv. 9); cures 
seem to have been wrought by the prophets by 
imposition of hands (2 K. v. 11); and the high- 
priest, in giving his solemn benediction, stretched 
out his hands over the people (lev. ix. 22). 

The same form was used by our Lord in blessing 
and occasionally in healing, and it was plainly 
regarded by the Jews as customary or befitting 
(Matt. xix. 13; Mark viii. 23, x. 16). One of the 
promises at the end of St. Mark's Gospel to Christ's 
tullowers is that they should cure the sick by lay- 
ing on of hands (Mark xvi. 18); and accordingly 
we find that Saul received his sight (Acts ix. 17) 
and Publius’s father was healed of his fever (Acts 
xxviii. 8) by imposition of hands. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the nature of the 
gift or blessing bestowed by the Apostolic impos- 
tion of hands is made clearer. It is called the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (viii. 17, xix. 6). This gift of 
the Holy (chost is described as the fulfillment of 
Joel's prediction — “ I will pour out my Spint upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, 
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and your old men shall dream dreams; and on my 
servants and on my handmaidens [ will pour out in 
those davs of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy ”’ 
(li. 17, 18, and 38). Accordingly visible super- 
natural powers were the result of this gift — powers 
which a Simon Magus cuuld see, the capacity of 
bestowing which he could covet and propose to 
purchase (viii. 18). In the case of the Ephesian 
disciples these powers are stated to be, Speaking 
with tonzues and Prophesying (xix. 6). Sometimes 
they were granted without the ceremony of impo- 
sition of hands, in answer to Apostolic prayer (iv. 
31), or in confirmation of Apostolic preaching (x. 
44). But the last of these cases is described as 
extraordinary (xi. 17), and as having occurred in 
an extraordinary manner for the special purpose of 
impressing a hardly-learned lesson on the Jewish 
Christians by its very strangeness. 

By the time that the [Epistle to the Hebrews 
Was written we find that there existed a practice 
and doctrine of imposition of hands, which is pro- 
nounced by the writer of the Epistle to be one of 
the first principles and fundamentals of Christianity, 
which he enumerates in the following order: — (1.) 
The doctrine of Repentance; (2.) of Faith; (3.) of 
Baptisms; (4.) of Laying on of Hands; (5.) of the 
Resurrection; (6.) of Eternal Judgment (Heb. vi. 1, 
2). Laying on of Hands in this passage can mean 
only one of three things — Ordination, Absolution, 
or that which we have already seen in the Acts to 
have been practiced by the Apostles, imposition of 
hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost on the bap- 
tized. The meaning of Ordination is excluded by 
the context. We have no proof of the existence 
of the habitual practice of Absolution at this period 
nor of its being accompanied by the laying on of 
hands. Everything points to that laying on of hands 
which, as we have seen, immediately succeeded bap- 
tism in the Apostolic age, and continued to do so 
in the ages immediately succeeding the Apostles. 

The Christian dispensation is specially the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. He, if any, is the Vicar 
whom Christ deputed to fill his place when He de- 
parted (John xvi. 7). The Spirit exhibits himself 
not only by his gifts, but also, and still more, 
by his graces. His gifts are such as those enu- 
merated in the Epistle to the Corinthians: “the 
gift of healing, of miracles, of prophecy, of dis- 
cerning of spirits, of divers kinds of tongues, of 
interpretation of tongues” (1 Cor. xii. 10). His 
graces are, ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
nesa, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance "’ (Gal. 
v. 22, 23): the former are classed as the extraordi- 
nary, the latter as the ordinary gifts of the Spirit. 

It was the will of the Spirit to bestow his gifts 
in different ways at ditferent times, as well as in 
ditferent ways and on different persons at the same 
time (1 Cor. xii. 6). His extraordinary gifts were 
poured out in great abundance at the time when 
the Christian Church was being instituted. At 
no definite moment, but gradually and slowly, 
these extraordinary gifts were withheld and with- 
drawn. When the Church was now contemplated 
as no longer in course of formation, but as having 
been now brought into being, his miracles of 
power ceased to be wrought (see Trench, On the 
Miracles, lutroduction, and Jeremy Taylor, On 
Confirmation). But He continued his miracles of 
grace. His ordinary gifts never ceased being dis- 
pensed through the Church, although after a time 
‘he extraordinary gifts were found no longer. 

With the Apostolic age, and with the age suc- 
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ceeding the Apostles, we may suppose that the con- 
sequences of the imposition of hands which mani- 
tested themselves in visible works of power (Acta 
viil., xix.) ceased. Nevertheiess the practice of 
the imposition of hands continued. Why? Be 
cause, in addition to the visible manifestation of 
the Spirit his invisible working was believed to be 
thereby increased, and his divine strength there- 
in imparted. ‘That this was the belief in the Apos- 
tulic days themselves suay be thus seen. The cer- 
emony of imposition of hands was even then habit- 
ual and ordinary. This may be concluded from 
the passage already quoted from Heb. vi. 2, where 
Imposition is classed with Haptisms as a funda- 
mental: it may possibly also be deduced (as we 
shall show to have been believed) from 2 Cor. i. 21, 
22, compared with Eph. i. 13, iv. 380; 1 John ii. 
20; and it may be certainly inferred from subse- 
quent universal practice. But althouzh all the 
haptized immediately after their baptism received 
the imposition of hands, yet the extraordinary 
gifts were not given to all. “Are all workers 
of miracles? have all the gifts of healing? do 
all speak with tongues? do all interpret?” (1 
Cor. xii, 20) The men thus endowed were, 
and must always have been, few among many. 
Why, then, and with what results, was imposition 
of hands made a general custom?’ Because, though 
the visible gifts of the Spirit were bestowed only 
on those on whom Hle willed to bestow them, yet 
there were diversities of gifts and operations (2b. 
IL). ‘Those who did not receive the visible gifts 
might still receive, in some cases, a strengthening 
and enlivhtenment of their natural faculties. “ To 
one is given bythe Spirit the word of wisdom, to 
another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit’ 
(&. 8); while all in respect to whom no obstacle 
existed might receive that grace which St. Paul 
contrasts with and prefers to the “ beat gifts,”’ as 
“more excellent’? than miracles, healing, tongues, 
knowledge and prophesying (i+. 31), greater too 
than “faith and hope” (xiii. 13). This is the 
grice of “ charity,’ which is another name for the 
ordinary working of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of man. This was doubtless tae belief on which 
the rite of Imposition of Hands became universal 
in the Apostolic age, and continued to be univer- 
sally observed in the succeeding ages of the Church. 
There are numberless references or allusions to it in 
the early Fathers. There is a possible allusion to 
it in Theophilus Antiochenus, A. D. 170 (Ad Autol, 
]. i. ec. 12, al. 17). It is spoken off by Tertullian, 
A. D. 200 (De Bapt. ¢. viii.; De Resurr. Carn. ¢. 
vili.); by Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 200 (apud 
Euseb. 1. iii. ¢. 17); by Origen, a. pb. 210 (//um, 
vii. in Ezek.); by Cyprian, A. D. 250 (£p. pp. 70, 
73); by Firmilian, A. Dp. 250 (apud Cypr. £p. p. 
75, § 8); by Cornelius, A. Dp. 280 (apud Euseb. 1 
vi. c. 43); and by almost all of the chief writers 
of the 4th and Sth centuries. Cyprian (loc. cit.) 
derives the practice from the example of the Apostles 
recorded in Acts viii. Firmilian, Jerome, and Au- 
yustine refer in like manner to Acts xix. “ The 
Fathers,"* says Hooker, “everywhere impute unto 
it that gift or grace of the Holy Ghost, not which 
maketh us first Christian men, but, when we are 
made such, assisteth us in all virtue, armeth us 
against temptation and sin... . The Fathers 
therefore, being thus persuaded, held confirmation 
as an ordinance Apostolic, always profitable in 
God's Church, although not always accompanied 
with equal largeness of those external effects which 
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gave it countenance at the first’ (Fccl. Pol. v. 66, 
4). 
II. Time of Confirmation. — Originally Impo- 
sition of Hands followed immediately upon Bap- 
tism, so clusely as to appear as part of the bap. 
tismal ceremony or a supplement to it. ‘This is 
clearly stated by Tertullian (Ve Brpt. vii, viii.), 
Cyril (Catech. (Myst. iii. 1), the author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions (vii. 43), and all early 
Christian writers; and hence it is that the names 
odpayis, Xpioua, sigillum, signaculunty, are applied 
to Baptism as well as to Imposition of Hands. 
(See Euseb. //. £. iti. 23; Grey. Naz. Or. p. 40: 
Herm. Pest. iii. 9, 16; ‘Pertull. De Speetac. xxiv.) 
Whether it were an infant or an adult that was 
baptized, confirmation and admission to the Eu- 
charist immediately ensued. This continued to be 
the weneral rule of the Church down to the ninth 
century, and is the rule of the Eastern Churches to 
the present time. The way in which the difference 
in practice between East and West grew up was the 
following. It was at first usual for many persons 
to he baptized toyether at the great [Festivals of 
Easter, Pentecost, and Epiphany in the presence of 
the bishop. The bishop then confirmed the newly- 
baptized by prayer and imposition of hands. But 
by degrees it became customary for presbyters and 
deacons to baptize in other places than the cathe- 
drals and at other times than at the great festivals. 
Consequently, it was necessary either to give to 
presbyters the right of confirming, or to defer con- 
firmation to a later time, when it might Le in the 
power of the bishop to perform it. The Eastern 
Churches gave the right to the presbyter. reserving 
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as being in use at the same time with the imposi- 
tion of hands (De Bupt. vii. and vili.), but he 
speaks of it as being “ de pristina disciplina,’’ even 
in his day. It is certain, therefore, that it must 
have been introduced very early, and it has been 
thought by some that the two Scriptural passages 
above quoted imply its existence from the very be- 
ginning. (See Chrysostom, Hilary, ‘Dhecdoret, 
Comm. in loc. and Cyril in Catech. 3.) 

Another Greek name is ogpayls. It was 80 
called as being the consummation and seal of the 
grace given in baptism. In the passage quoted 
from the Epistle to the Colossians “sealing "' by 
the Spirit is joined with being “anointed by God.” 
A similar expression is made use of in Eph. i. 13, 
“In whom also after that ye believed ye were 
sectied with that Holy Spirit of promise;"' and 
again, “the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption"? (Eph. iv. 30). 
The Latin equivalents are siqillum, signacelum, aud 
(the most commonly used Latin term) euns?s nat. 
Augustine (Ve Trin. xv. 26) sees a reference in 
these passages to the rite of confirmation. 

LV. Definitions of Confirmation. — The Greek 
Church does not refer to Acts viii., xix., and Leb. 
vi. for the origin of confirmation so much as to 1 
John ji. and 2 Cor. i. Regarding it as the con- 
sumination of baptism she condemns the separation 
which has been effected in the West. The Russian 
Church defines it as “a mystery in which the bap- 
tized believer, being anointed with boly chrism in 
the name of the Holy Ghost, receives the yilts of 
the Holy Ghost for growth and strength in the 
spiritual life’ (Longer Catechism). The Latin 
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which the ceremony is performed. ‘The Western 
Churches retained it in the hands of the bishop. 
(See Conc. Carthag. iii. can. 36 and iv. can. 36; 
Cone. Tolet. i. can. 20; Conc. Autissiodor. can. 6; 
Cone. Bracar. i. can. 36 and ii. can. 4; Cone. Eliber. 
can. 38 and 77.) Tertullian says that it was usual 
for the bishop to make expeditions (excurrat) from 
the city in which he resided to the villages and re- 
mote spots in order to lay his hands on those who 
had been baptized by presbyters and deacons, and to 
pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit upon them 
(Cont. Lucif. iv.). The result was that, in the 
West, men's minds became accustomed to the sev- 
erance of the two ceremonies which were once so 
closely joined — the more, as it was their practice 
to receive those who had been heretically or schis- 
matically baptézed, not by rebaptism, but only by 
imposition of hands and prayer. By degrees the 
severance became so complete as to he sanctioned 
and required by authority. After a time this ap- 
pendix or supplement to the sacrament of baptism 
became itself erected into a separate sacrament by 
the Latin Church. 

Hl. Names of Confirmation. — The title of 
« Confirmatio’’ is modern. It is not found in the 
early Latin Christian writers, nor is there any 
Greek equivalent for it: for reAelwors answers 
rather to * consecratio’’ or  perfectio,”’ and refers 
rather to baptism than confirmation. The ordinary 
Greek word 18 ypioua, Which, like the Latin “ unc- 
tio,”’ expresses the gift of the Holy Spirit's grace. 
In this general sense it is used in 1 John ii. 20, 
“Ye have an unction from the Holy One,” and in 
9 Cor. i. 21, “ He which hath anointed us is God, 
who hath also sealed us and given the earnest of 
che Spirit in our hearts.” So early a writer as 
Tertullian not only mentions the act of anointing 


panied by a set form of words), applied by the 
Bishop to the forehead of one baptized, by means 
of which be receives increase of grace and strength 
by the institution of Christ’? (Liguori after Bel- 
larmine). The English Church (by implication ) as 
‘a rite by means of which the regenerate are 
strengthened by the manifold gitts of the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter, on the occasion of their rat- 
ifying the baptismal vow " (Confirmation Service). 
Were we to criticise these definitions, or to describe 
the ceremonies belonging to the rite in difierent ages 
of the Church, we should be passing from our legit- 
imate sphere into that of a Theological Dictionary. 
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Lond. 1856; Liguori, Theologia Moralis, iii. 468, 
Paris, 1845; Hey, Lectures on Divinity, Camb. 
1841; Mill, Prelection on Heb. vi. 2, Camb. 1843; 
Palmer, Ortyines Liturgice: On Confirmation, 
Lond. 1845; Bates, College Lectures on Christian 
Antiquitics, Lond. 1845; Bp. Wordsworth, Cate- 
chesis, Lond. 1857; Dr. Wordsworth, Notes in 
Greek Test. on Acts viii., xix. and Heb. vi., Lond. 
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BARAB‘BAS (Bapaffas, SDN “3, son of 
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Abba, see Simonis Onom. N. T. 38), a robber 
(Anorjs, John xviii. 40), who had committed 
murder in an insurrection (Mark xv. 7; Luke xxiii. 
19) in Jerusalem, and was lying in prison at 
the time of the trial of Jesus before Pilate. When 
the koman governor, in his anxiety to save Jesus, 
proposed to release him to the people in accordance 
with the custom that he should release one prisoner 
to thein at the Passover, the whole multitude cried 
out, Alpe rouroy, axdAuvooy 5é juiv Tov BapaB- 
Bay: which request was complied with by Pilate. 
According to many [ five, two of them @ secumwlt 
muna} of the cursive, or later M55. in Matt. xxvii. 
17, his name was ‘Inoovs BapaSBas; Vilate's ques- 
tion there running, rive OeAere GwroAvow dmiv; 
“Ino ovv BapaBBay, } Inoouv roy Acydnevov Xpic- 
véy; and this reading is supported by the Armenian 
version, and cited by Origen (on Matt. vol. v. 39). 
It has in consequence been admitted into the text 
by Fritzsche and Tischendorf.¢ But the contrast 
in ver. 2), “that they should ask Barabbas, and 
destroy Jesus,"’ seems fatal to it. H. A. 


BAR’ACHEL (SSO72 [whom God has 
blessed]: BapayijA: Burachel), “the Buzite,” 
father of Elihu (Job xxxii. 2,6). [Buz.] 

* BARACHI’AH, Zech. i. 1, 7, A.V. ed. 
1611, and other early editions. Brrecuran 7. 


BARACHI ‘AS [Bapaylas: Barachias], Matt. 
Xx. 33. [ZACHARLAS. | 


BARAK (p73, lightning, as in Ex. xix. 16: 
Bapax, LXX.: (Birac, Vuly.:] comp. the family 
name of Hannibal, Barca = “ fulmen belli’), son 
of Abinoam of Kedesh, a refuge-city in Mount 
Naphthali, was incited by Deborah, a prophetess 
of Ephraim, to deliver Israel from the yoke of 
Jabin. Jabin (* prudent ‘') was probably the dy- 
nastic name of those kings of northern Canaan, whose 
capital city was Hazor on Lake Merom.  Sisera, 
his general and procurator, oppressed a promiscuous 
population at Harosheth. Accompanied, at his own 
express desire, by Deborah, Barak led his rudely- 
armed force of 10,000 men from Naphthali and 
Zebulon to an encampment on the summit of Tabor, 
where the nine hundred iron chariots of Jabin 
would be useless. Ata signal viven by the proph- 
etess, the little army, seizing the opportunity of 
& providential storm (Joseph. v. 5,§ 4) and a wind 
that blew in the faces of the enemy, boldly rushed 
down the hill, and utterly routed the unwieldy host 
ot the Canaanites in the plain of Jezreel ([sdraelon), 
“the battle field of Dalestine’ (Stanley, 8. & P. 
p- 331). From the prominent mention of Taanach 
(Judg. v. 19, “sandy soil ’’) and of the river Ki- 
shon, it is most likely that the victory was paftly 
due to the suddenly swollen waves of that impet- 
uous torrent (yemudpsovs, LXAX.), particularly its 
western branch calla Megiddo. ‘The victory was 
devisive, Harosheth taken (Judy. iv. 16), Sisera 
taurdered, and Jabin ruined. A peace of 40 years 
ensued, and the next danger came from a different 
quarter. The victors composed a splendid epini- 
cian ode in commemoration of their deliverance 
(Judg. v.). 

It is ditficult to decide the date of Barak. He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Shamgar 
Judg. v. 6). If so, he could not have been so 

@ * Tischendorf adopted this reading in his second 
Leipsic edition (1849), but rejected it in his seventh 





edition (1859), and iu the eighth, now (1867) in course | of the Greek N. T., pp. 194-196. 
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much as 178 years after Joshua, where he is gen- 
erally placed. Lord A. Hervey supposes the nar 
rative to be a repetition of Josh. xi. 1-12 (Geneat- 
ugies, p. 228 th). A great deal may be said for 


this view; the names Jabin and Hazor; the 
mention of subordinate kings (Jude. v. 19: ef. 


Josh. xi. 2 ff); the general locality of the battle; 
the prominence of chariots in both narratives, and 
especially the name Misrephoth-maim, which seems 
to mean “ burning by the waters,’’ as in the marg. 
of the A. V., and not “the flow of waters." 
Many chronological ditticulties are also thus re 
moved; but it is fair to add that in Stanley's 
opinion (S. & P., p. 392, note) there are yeo- 
graphical dithiculties in the way. (Lwald, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel: Lord A. Hervey, Genealogies, 
pp. 225-246 ff.) (DEBoRAIL] KF. W. FE. 
* The means we have at present for illustrating 
the local scene of Barak's victory over Sisera im- 
part a new interest to the narrative, and furnish a 
remarkable testimony to its accuracy. ‘Though the 
song of Deborah and Barak was written thousands 
of years ago, so many of the places mentioned in 
it have survived to our time and been identitied 
that this battle-field lies now mapped out before us 
on the face of the country almost as distinctly as if 
we were reading the account of a contemporary 
event. Dr. Thomson, who has had his home for 
a quarter of a century almost in sight of Tabor, 
at the toot of which the battle was fought, has 
given a living p‘cture of the movements of the hos- 
tile armies, and of the localities referred to, show- 
ing that nearly all these still exist and bear their 
ancient names, and occur precisely in the order 
that the events of the narrative presuppose. The 
passae is tou long for citation (Land and Book, i 
141-144), but will be found to illustrate strikingly 
the topographical accuracy of Scripture. Stanley 
has given a similar description (Sin. and Pal. p. 331, 
Amer. ed.). We have monographs on the song of 
the conquerors (Judg. v.) from Hollmann, Comment. 
Phatol.-crit. (Lips. 1818): Bottcher, Achrenlese zum 
All. Test. (p. 16 ff); Gumpach, Alttestamentliche 
Stielien (Heidelberg, 1852); and Sack, Lieder tn 
den historischen Bicher des A. T. (1864). The 
exegetical articles (embracing translation and notes) 
of Dr. Robinson (Bihd. Repos. i. 508-612) and of 
Prof. Robbins (Bi+l. Sacra, xii. pp. 597-642) are 
elaborate and valuable. The Commentaries on 
Judges (those of Studer, Keil, Bertheau, Cassel) 
give special prominence to the explanation of this 
remarkable ode. ‘There is a spirittd though free 
translation of the song in Milman’s History of 
the Jews, i. pp. 202-235 (Amer. ed.).  H. 
BARBARIAN (8dpBapos). Mas wh “EAAny 
BapBapos is the common Cireck definition, quoted 
by Serv. ad Virg. én, ii. 504; and in this strict 
sense the word is used in Rom.i. 14, “I am debtor 
both to Greeks and barbarians;’’ where Luther 
used the term * Ungrieche,”’ which happily expresses 
its force. “EAAnves kal B4pBapo is the constant 
division found in Greek literature, but Thucydides 
(i. 3) points out that this distinction is subsequent 
to Homer, in whom the word does not occur, al- 
though he terms the Carians BapBapdpwva (Jb 
ii. 867, where Eustathius connects the other form 
KapBavos with Kdp). At first, according to Stra 
bo (xiv. p. 662), it was only used xar’ dvouarorottap 





of publication, assigning his reasons at considerable 
length. See also Tregelles’s Account of the Printed Tert 
A. 
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dx) trav Bucexpdpws Kal oxAnpas Kal rpaxeos 
AaAovrvrwy, and its generic use was subsequent. 
It often retains this primitive meaning, as in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 11 (of one using an unknown tcengue), and 
Acts xxviii. 4 (of the Maltese, who spoke a ]unic 
dialect). So too .Fsch. Agum. 2013, yediddvos 
Bixny “Ayywra dwvhy BdpBapoy KexTnuérn: 
and even of one who spoke a patois, are Aé€a Bios 
by xal ev dwri BapBapy TeOpaypevos, Plat. Pro- 
tag. 341 ¢ (it is nut so strong a word as waAly- 
yAwooos, Donaldson, Crat. § 88); and the often 
quoted line of Ov. Zrist. v. 10, 37, — 


 Barbarus hic ego sun guia non intelligor ulli.? 


The ancient Egyptians (like the modern Chinese) 
had an analogous word for all robs uh ogiow 
éu07yAwooous, Herod. ii. 158; and BapBa os is 
used in the LX.X. to express a similar Jewish dis- 
tinction. Thus in Ps. exiii. 1, Aads BipBapos is 


used to translate Ty), ‘“ peregrino sermone utens” 
(Schleusn. 7'hes. 8. v.), which is also an onomato- 


peian from Ty, to stammer. Ia 1 Cor. v. 13, 1 
Tim. iii. 7, we have of fw, and Matt. vi. 32, ra gyn, 
used Hebraistically for S°712, D**S (in very much 
the same sort of sense as that of BdpBapoz) to dis- 


tinguish all other nations trom the Jews; and in 
the Talmudists we find Palestine opposed to 


FSU, just as Greece was to Barbaria or 4 Bdp- 
Bapos: (cf. Cie. Fin. ii. 15; Lightfoot, Centuria 
Chorogr. ad init.) And yet so completely was 
the term BdpBapos accepted, that even Josephus 
aud Philo scruple as little to reckon the Jews 
among them (ind. xi. 7, § 1, &c.), as the early 
Romans did to apply the term to themselves 
(“ Demophilus scripsit, Marcus vertit barbare;”’ 
Plaut. Asin. prol. 10). Very naturally the word 
after a time bezan to involve notions of cruelty and 
contempt (@npds BapBapou, 2 Mace. iv. 25, xv. 2, 
&c.), and then the Romans excepted themselves 
from the scope of its meaning (Cic. de Rep. i. 37, 
§ 68). Afterwards only the savage nations were 
called barbarians; though the Greck Constantino- 
politans called the Romans “ barbarians "’ to the 
very last. (Gibbon, c. O1, vi. Jol, ed. Smith; 
Winer, 8. v.) F. W. F. 


* BARBAROUS (BdpBapor), as employed in 
Acts xxviii. 2 (A. V.), means ‘foreiyn,’’ a sense 
now obsolete, and designates there the Melitzans 
as speaking a different language from the Greeks. 
The inhabitants of Melita (.Wadtc), were a Phoenician 
race and spoke the Punic, ¢. e. Phanician, as spoken 
at Carthave. <A misunderstanding of the term ren- 
dered “barbarous '' in Acts xxviii. 2 led Coleridge 
to deny that the Melitwans could be meant there, 
because they were hizhly civilized. The “no little 
kindness" which “the barbarous people showed" 
to the wrecked mariners obliges us to acquit them of 
any want of humanity.“ Barbarians ’’ (see above) 
would be less inexact, but leans now towards the 
same objectionable meaning. H. 


BARHUMITE, THE. [Banurim.] 

BARI’AH (1°73 [a bolt}: BepSl; [Vat. 
Mape::] Alex. Bepia: Buria), one of the sons of 
Shemaiah, a descendant of the royal family of Ju- 
dah (1 Chr. iii. 22), 

BAR-JE’/SUS. [Frymas.] 

BAR-JO/'NA. [PETER.] 


BARLEY 


BAR’KOS (D573 [painter]: Bapxés, [Vat 
Bapxous; in Neh.] Bapxove, [Alex. Bapxous:] 
Bercos). “Children of Barkos’’ were amoung the 
Nethinim who returned from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (lezr. ii. 543; Neh. vii. 55). 


BARLEY (T2723, te'6) dh: xpiOh: hordeum ), 
the well-known useful cereal, mention of which is 
made in numerous passages of the Bible. Dliny 
(Hf. N. xviii. 7) states that barley is one of the 
most ancient articles of diet. It was grown by the 
Egyptians (Ex. ix. 31; Herod. ii.77; Diodor. i. 34; 
Plin. xxii. 25); and by the Jews (Lev. xxvii. 16; 
Deut. viii. 8; Ruth ii. 17, &c.), who used it for 
baking into bread, chiefly amongst the poor (Judg. 
vii. 13; 2 K. iv. 42; John vi. 9, 13); for making 
into bread by mixing it with wheat, beans, lentiles, 
millet, &c. (Ez. iv. 9); for making into cakes (kz. 
iv. 12); as fodder for horses (1 K. iv. 28). Com- 
pare also Juvenal (vill. 154); and Pliny (47. XN. 
xviii. 14; xxviii. 21), who states that thouch har- 
ley was extensively used by the ancients, it had in 
his time fallen into disrepute and was generally 
used as fodder for cattle only. Sonimni says that 
barley is the common food fur horses in the East. 


.| Oats and rye were not cultivated by the Jews, and 


perhaps not knuwn to them. [Ryr.] (See also 
Kitto, Phys. H. of Pal. 214.) Barley is | men- 
tioned in the .Wisina as the food of horses and 
asses. . 

The barley harvest is mentioned Ruth i. 22, ii. 
23; 2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10. It takes place in Palestine 
in March and April, and in the hilly districts as 
late as May; but the period of course varies ac- 
cording to the localities where the corn grows. 
Mariti (Zrav. 416) says that the barley in the 
plain of Jericho begins to ripen in April. Niebuhr 
(Besch. von Arab. p. 160) found barley ripe at the 
end of March in the fields about Jerusalem. The 
barley harvest always precedes the wheat harvest, 
in some places by a week, in others by fully three 
weeks (Robinson, Bib. Hes. ii. 99,278). In Egypt 
the barley is about a month earlier than the wheat; 
whence its tetal destruction by the hail-storm (Ex. 
ix. 31). Barley was sown at any time between 
November and March, according to the season. 
Niebuhr states that he saw a crop near Jerusalem 
ripe at the end of March, and a field which had 
been just newly sown. Dr. Kitto adduces the 
authority of the Jewish writers as an additional 
proof of the above statement (Phys. 1/, Pal. 229). 
This answers to the winter and spring-sown wheat 
of our own country; and though the former is cen- 
erally ripe somewhat earlier than the latter, yet 
the harvest-time of both is the same. Thus it was 
with the Jews: the winter and spring-sown barley 
were usually gathered into the garners about the 
same time; though of course the very ite spring- 
sown crops must have been gathered in some time 
after the others. 

Major Skinner (Adtrentures tn. an Orerlind Jour 
ney to India, i. 330) observed near Damascus a field 
newly sown with barley, which had been submitted 
to submersion similar to what is done to rice-fields. 
Dr. Royle (Kitto's Cyel. Aid. Lit. art. * Barley "’) 
with good reason supposes that this explains Is. 
xxxil. 20: Blessed are ye that sow heside all 
waters;’? and demurs to the explanation which 
many writers have piven, namely, that allusion is 
made to the mode in which rice is cultivated. We 
cannot, however, at all agree with this writer, that the 
passage in Eccl. xi. 1 bas any reference to irriga- 
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tion of newly sown barley-fields. Soiomon in the 


context is enforcing obligations to liberality, of that 
especial nature which looks not for a recompense: 
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hezastichum, or winter barley of farmers, will 
serve to represent the latter kind. The kind usually 
grown in Palestine is the J. distichum. It is toe. 


as Bishop Hall says, “ Bestow thy beneficence on | well known to need further description. W. L. 


those from whom there is no probability of a re- aa 

turn of kindness.”’ It is clear that, if allusion is BAR’NABAS (TSAI 'D: BapvdBas: 
made to the mode of culture referred to above, ,; [Barnabus], a name signifving vids WapaxAncews, 
either in the case of rice or barley, the force and | ‘son of prophecy,” or “ exhortation (or, but not 
moral worth of the lesson is lost; for the motive| so probably, consolation,” as A. V.), given by 
of such a sowiny is expectation of an abundant re- | the Apostles (Acts iv. 30) to JosEPH (or Joses, as 
turn. The meaning of the passave is surely this: the Kec. Text), a Levite of the island of Cyprus, 
“ Be liberal to those who are as little likely to repay | who was early a disciple of Christ (accoraing ta 
thee azain. a3 bread or corn cast into the pool or the! Euseb. A. “. i. 12, and Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 
river is likely to return again unto thee.” Barley, | 176 Sylb., one of the Seventy), and in Acta (/. ¢.) 
as an article of human food, was less esteemed than! is related to have brought the price of a field which 
wheat. (Breap.] Compare also Calpurnius (/el. | he had sold, and to have laid it at the feet of the 
iii. 84), Pliny (4. V. xviii. 7), and Livy (xxvii. 13),, Apostles. In Acts ix. 27, we find him introducing 
who tells us that the Roman cohorts who lost their | the newly-converted Saul to the Apostles at Jeru- 
standards were punished by having barley bread -salem, in a way which seems to imply previous ac- 
given them instead of wheaten. The Jews accord-  quaintance between the two. On tidings coming 
ing to Tract. Sunhedr. c. 9, § 5, had the following | to the church at Jerusalem that men of Cyprus and 
law: “Si quis loris exsus reciderit jussu judicum! Cyrene had been, after the persecution which arose 
arcz inditus Aordeo cibatur, donec venter ejus rum- | about Stephen, preaching the word to Gentiles at 
patur."’ That barley bread is even to this day little, Antioch, Barnabas wag sent thither (Acts xi. 19- 
esteemed in Palestine, we have the authority of | 26), and being a good man, and full of the Holy 
modern travellers to show. Dr. Thomson (Land | (rhost, he rejoiced at seeing the extension of the 
and Buok, p. 449) says “ nothing is more common j grace of God, and went to Tarsus to seek Saul, 
than for these people to complain that their oppres- | as one specially raised up to preach to the Gentiles 





sors have lett them nothing but barley breud to 
eat."' This fact is important as serving to elu- 
cidate some passages in Scripture. Why, for in- 
stance, was 47zrley meal, and not the ordinary meal- 
offering of wheat flour, to be the jealousy-vitering 
(Num. v. 15)? Because thereby is denoted the 
low reputation in which the implicated parties were 
held. ‘The homer and a half of barley, as part of 
the purchase-imoney of the adulteress (Hos. iii. 2), 
has doubtless a similar typical meaning. With this 
circumstance in remembrance, how forcible is the ex- 
pression in Iizekiel (xiii. 19), * Will ye pollute me 
among my people for handfuls of barley?" And 
how does the knowledge of the fact aid to point out 
the connection between Gideon and the barley-cake, 
in the dream which the “man told to his fellow” 
(Judg. vii. 13). Gideon's “family was poor in 
Manasseh — and he was the least in his father's 
house;’’ an 1 doubtless the Midianites knew it. 
Again, the Israelites had been oppressed by Midian 
for the space of seven years. Very appropriate, 
therefore, is the dream and the interpretation there- 
of. The despised and humble Israelitish deliverer 
was as a mere vile barley-cake in the eyes of his 
enemies. On this passage Dr. Thomson remarks, 
“If the Midianites were accustomed in their ex- 
temporaneous songs to call Gideon and his band 
“erkes of birley bread,” as their successors the 
haughty Bedawin often do to ridicule their ene- 
mies, the application would be all the more nat- 
ural.’”’ That barley was cultivated abundantly in 
Palestine is clear from Deut. viii. 8; 2 Chr. ii. 
10, 15. 

The cultivated barleys are usually divided into 
“two-rowed '’ and “six-rowed*’ kinds. Of the 
first the Hordeum distichum, the common summer 
barley of England, is an example; while the //. 


@ The Hebrew word rw is derived from yt, 
horrere ; a0 called from the long, rough awns which are 
attached to the husk. Similarly, Aordeum ia from 
eorrere. 

b @The notice of Barnabas in Gal. fi. 13 was later, 


(Acts xxvi. 17). Having brought Saul to An- 
tioch, he was sent, together with him, to Jerusa- 
lem, upon a prophetic intimation of a coming 
famine, with relief to the brethren in Judawa (Acts 
xi. 30). On their return to Antioch, the two, 
being specially pointed out by the Holy Ghost (Acts 
xiii. 2) for the missionary work, were ordained by 
the chureh and sent forth (A. p. 45). From this 
time, though not of the number of the Twelve, 
Barnabas and Paul enjoy the title and dienity of 
apostles. Their first missionary journey is related 
in Acts xiii., xiv.; it was confined to Cyprus and 
Asia Minor. Some time after their return to An- 
tioch (a. D. 47 or 48). they were sent (A. D. 50) 
with some others, to Jerusalem, to determine with 
the Apostles and Elders the ditficult question re- 
specting the necessity of circumcision for the Gentile 
converts (Acts xv. 1 ff). On that occasion, Paul 
and Barnabas were recognized as the Apostles of 
the uncircumeision. After another stay in Antioch 
on their return, a variance took place between Bar- 
nabas and Paul on the question of taking with 
them, on a second missionary journey, John Mark, 
sister's son to Barnabas (Acts xv. 36 ff). The 
contention was so sharp that they parted asunder ;”’ 
and if we may judve from the hint furnished by 
the notice that aul was commended by the breth. 
ren to the grace of God, it would seem that Bar- 
nabas was in the wrong. He took Mark, and 
sailed to Cyprus, his native island. And here the 
Scripture notices of him cease: those found in 
Gaal. ii. 1, 9, 13, belong to an earlier period; see 
above. From 1 Cor. ix. 6, we infer that Barnabas 
was a maitied man; and from (al. . c., and the 
circumstances of the dispute with Paul, his char- 
acter seems not to have possessed that thoronzhness 
of purpose and determination which was found in 





if we place Paul’s rebuke of Peter (Gal. fi. 11) in the 
interval between the apostle’s second and third mission« 
ary journey, Acts xviii. 23 (Neander, Pflanzung, 1. 
351; Baumgarten, Apostelyesch. il. 351, and others). 
As to character, some of the Germans compare Bar- 
nabas with Melancthon and Puul with Luther. 4H. 
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the great Apostle. As to his further labors and 
death, traditions differ. Some say that he went 
to Milan, and became first bishop of the church 
there: the Clementine Homilies make him to haye 
been a disciple of our Lord himself, and to have 
preached in Rome and Alexandria, and converted 
Clement of Rome: the Clementine Recognitions, 
to have preached in Rome, even during the life-time 
of our Lord. There is extant an apocryphal work, 
probably of the fifth century, Acta et Passio Bur- 
nae in Cypro, which relates his second missionary 
journey to Cyprus, and his death by martyrdom 
there; and a still later encomium of Barnabas, by 
a Cyprian monk Alexander, which makes him to 
have been brought up with St. Paul under Gamaliel, 


pablo) “VD, son of Talmai: comp. the LXX. 
[@odAaul, Corpl; Alex.] Gorpat, @orouas, Josh. 
xv. 14, 2 Sam. xiii. 37, and @oAopacos, Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 1,§ 1: Bartholomeus), one of the Twelve 
Apostles of Christ (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 14; Acts i. 13). His own name nowhere ap- 
pears in the three first Gospels; and it has been 
not improbably conjectured that he is identical with 
Nathanael (John i. 43 ff.). Nathanael there ap- 
pears to have been first brought to Jesus by Philip; 
and in the three first catalogues of the Apostles 
(cited above) Bartholomew and Philip appear to- 
gether. It is dittcult also to imagine, trom the 
place assigned to Nathanael in John xxi. 2, that he 


and gives an account of the pretended finding of | °” have been other than an apostle. If this may 
his body in the time of the Emperor Zeno (47 4_) be assumed, he was born at Cana of Galilee; and 
490). We have an Epistle in 21 chapters called | '8 said to have preached the gospel in India (Euseb. 
by the name of Barnabas. Of this, the first four “ ; Sete race aapuyae tun tecaien 38); ee 
chapters and a half are extant ouly in a barbarous | ‘Pereby, probably, Arabia Foux (“Iv80e of xadov- 
Latin version; the rest in the original Greek.e Its | 4€”! evdaipoves, Sop hron.), which Pas OnE Ie 
authenticity has been defended by some great ealled India by the ancients (Mosheim, De Aebus 


names; and it is quoted as the work of Barnabas Christ. ante Constant. Af, Commentarii, p. 206). 
9 a s * . . o 

by Cloris Ales (ences ti = by -Ori hice _| Some allot Armenia to him as his mission-field, 
De ie) eee) ee aud report him to have been there flayed alive and 


oe ee } Aes ee Fines ( ; a then crucified oh his head downwards (Asseinann. 
Scriptor. Ecclesinst. c. G: see Pearson, Vindicia Bill. Or. iii. 2, 20). H. A. 
Ignatiane, pt. i.c. 4). But it is very generally! BARTIMAN’US [A. V. Bartime’us] (Bap- 
given up now, and the Epistle is believed to have ~ WY TA SD ie : 
been written early in the second century. ‘The wines er eS eee 4 ea tnd 
matter will be found concisely treated by Hefele, 
in the prolegoinena to his edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers, 1 vol. 8vo., Tiibingen, 1847; and more 
at length in his volume, Das Sendschreiben des 
Ap. Barnubaa, ¢c., ‘Tiibingen, 1840; and in He- 
berle’s article in Herzog’s Cyclopedia. [See also 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d ed., vol. 
i. Add. Notes, pp. cel.-celviii., Cambr. 1846, and 
Pamala neared oy eat ee rie * The account of this miracle as related by all 
, i ; : 7°" | the Synoptists is comparatively full (Matt. xx. 29- 
BARO'DIS (BapwSis [Vat. Alex. -decs]: 34; Mark x. 46-52; Luke xviii. 35-43). In point of 
Rahotis), a name inserted in the list of’ those “ serv-| vividness of description and moral suggestiveness 
ants of Solomon” who returned with Zerubbabel | it ig hardly surpassed by any similar narrative in 
(1 Esdr. v. dt). There is no corresponding name | the Gospel. For the circumstances under which 
in the list of Ezra or Nehemiah. the miracle was performed and its import as a 
* BARREL. The Hebrew word (17 : 48 pia: symbol of the spiritual relations which men sustain 
hydria) so rendered in 1 K. xvii. 12, 14, 16, xviii. 0 Christ as the great Healer, the ald ore cence 
33, is everywhere else translated Prrcuer, which (Miracles of our Lard, PP: Tea}: as ff., Amer. 
see. In the passages referred to, “pail” (Admer, et) deserve 0 De teat be ort ee Mnong 
De Wette) would be a better rendering than “the miracles of personal faith” 80 signally exempli- 
barrel’; Coverdale and Sharpe have “ pitcher.” fied here, both Hes decree and its reward (/n- 
A. eee w “ ae a the oe P me Hanae 
ed.). See also his Characteristics of the Gospe 
BAR’SABAS. [Josrrn BarsaBas; Jupas Miracles, pp. 48-59. Le Clerc'’s rule Auli 
Barsanas.] ; the apparent discrepancy that Matthew speaks of 
BAR’TACUS (Baprdxos: Bezar), the father | two Ilind men as healed at this time, but Mark 
of Apame, the concubine of king Darius (1 Fsdr.j and Luke of only one: “ Qui plura narrat, pauciora 
iv. 29). «The admirable” (6 @avyacrés) wis} complectitur ; qui paucicra memorat, plura non 
probably an oficial title belonging to his rank.|negat.' | It has been thought more dificult to 
explain how Luke should seem to say that Jesus 
was approaching Jericho when he performed the 
cure, while Matthew and Mark say that he per- 
formed it as he was leaving Jericho. One reply to 
ag yx ; Raniah, of this statement is that Jesus may have healed two 
esti special vorle of at Be SONS CRON: blind men, one before he al the city and the 
Smith's Lict. of Bing. i. 309). other on his departure from it; the former being 
BARTHOL’OMEW (Bap@odopaios, 7. €.| the instance that Luke mentions, the latter that 


ee 


hegvar of Jericho who (Mark x. 46 ff.) sat by the 
wayside begging as our Lord passed out of Jericho 
on his last journey to Jerusalem. Notwithstanding 
that many charged him to hold his peace, he con- 
tinued crying, “Jesus, thou son of David, have 
mercy on me!” Being called, and his blindness 
miraculously cured, on the ground of his faith, by 
Jesus, he became thenceforward a disciple. Nothing 
more is known of him. t 


The Syriac version has TCS, a name which re- 
calla that of Artachwas (Aprayalns), who is 
named by Herodotus (vii. 22, 117) as being in a 
high position in the Persian army under Xerxes, 


@ *The recently discovered Codex Sinaiticus, pub-| of Dressel’s Patrum Apost. Opera, Lips 1868, and Is 
lished by Tischendort in 1862 and 1853, contains the | critically edited, with the rest of the epistie, in Hik 
antire epistic iu Greek. The portion supplied by the | genfeld's Nocuam Test. extra Canonem receptum, fase 
Codex Stnaiticors is given literally in the second edition | ii, Lips. 1866. 
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which Mark mentions, while Matthew speaks of the 
two cases together. So Wieseler (Synopse der vier 
Ecany. p. 332) and Ebrard (Aritck der Avang. 
Geschich. p. 467 ff, 2te Aufl.). Neander (note in his 
Leben Jesu Christi, p. 614, 4te Aufl.) inchnes to 
the same view. It is ible also, as Bengel sug- 
gests (Gnomon N, T. i. 140), that Bartimeus having 
fuiled in his first application when Jesus arrived at 
Jericho, renewed his request the next day in com- 
pany with another blind man, as Jesus left the house 
vf Zaccheus and the city on his way to Jerusalem. 
Two additional words in Luke xviii. 38, “ And (on 
the morrvic) he criel”’ &., would thus conciliate 
the two accounts perfectly; and, really, the con- 
fessedly fragmentary character of the narratives 
allows us, without violence, to suppose that omis- 
sion. ‘Trench favors this last explanation. — HH. 


BA’RUCH (ANB, blessed = Benedict: Ba- 


oovy; Joseph. Bapovyos: Baruch). 1. Son of 
Neriah, the friend (Jer. xxx. 12), amanuensis 
(Jer. xxxvi. 4 ff.; 32) and faithful attendant of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 10 ff; Joseph. Ant. x. 6, § 2; 
B. C. 603), in the discharge of his prophetic ottice. 
He was of a noble family (Joseph. And. x. 9, § 1, 
€& emiojurs opd3pa oixias; comp. Jer. li. 50; 
Bar. i. 1, De tribu Sisneun, Vet. Lat.), and of dis- 
tinguished acquirements (Joseph. 4. c. 77 warp: 
yAurrn Bapepdyvrws wemadeupévas); and his 
brother Seraiah held an honorable office in the court 
of Zedekiah (Jer. li. 59). His enemies accused 
him of influencing Jeremiah in favor of the Chal- 
d:eans (Jer. xiii. 3; cf. xxxvii. 13); and he was 
thrown into prison with that prophet, where he 
remained till the capture of Jerusalem B.C. 586 
(Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 1). By° the permission of 
Nebucuadnezzar he remained with Jeremiah at Mas- 
phatha (Joseph. 4. c.); but was afterwards forced 
to co down to Egvpt with “the remnant of Judah 
that were returned from all nations ’’ GJer. xliii. 6; 
Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 6). Nothing is known cer- 
tainly of the close of his life. According to one 
tradition he remained in Egypt till the death of 
Jeremiah, and then retired to Babylon, where he 
died in the 12th year after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Bertholdt, Aind, 1740 n.). Jerome, on the 
other hand, states “on the authority of the Jews” 
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tone of the book again changes suddenly, and the 
writer addresses Jerusalem in words of triumphant 
joy, and paints in the glowing colors of Isaiah the 
return of (sod’s chosen peuple and their abiding 
glory (iv. 30-v. 9). 

1. The book at present exists in Greek, and in 
several translations which were made trom the 
Greek. The two classes into which the Greek 
Mods. may be divided dou not present any very re- 
markable variations (Fritzsche, Lind. § 7); but the 
Syro-Hexaplaric text of the Milan MS., of which 
a complete edition is at length announced, is said 
to contain references to the version of ‘Theodotion 
(Kichhorn, Aird. in die Apec. Schrift. p. 388 n.), 
which must imply a distinet recension of the Greek, 
if not an independent rendering of an original He 
brew text. Of the two Old Latin versions which 
remain, that which is incorporated in the Vulyate 
is generally literal; the other (Carus, Rum. 16388; 
Sabatier) is more free. The vulvar Syriac and 
Arabic follow the Greek text closely (britzsche, 
ae 

2. The assumed author of the book is undoubt- 
edly the companion of Jeremiah, though Jahn 

‘denied this; but the details are inconsistent with 
the assumption. If the reading in i. 1 be correct 
(€res; De Wette con. unvi, Lent. § 32L a; comp. 

(2K. xxv. 8), it is impossible to fix “the pyfth year” 

| in such a way as to suit the coutents of the book, 

which exhibits not only historical inaccuracies but 
also evident traces of a later date than the begin- 
ning of the Captivity (ui. 9 ff, iv. 22%; i.3 
Comp. 2 K. xxv. 27). 

3. The book was held in little esteem among the 
Jews (Hieron. Pref. in Jerem. p. 834... nec 
hubetur apud Hebreeos; Epiph. de mens. od xeivras 
éxigtoAal (Bapovy) wap’ ‘EBpalos); though it is 

stated in the Greek text of the Apostolical Consti- 

tutions that it was read, together with the Lamen- 
tations, “on the tenth of the month Gorpieus" 

#2 €. the day of Atonement; Const. Ay. v. 20, 1). 

But this reference is wanting in the Syriac version 

(Bunsen, Aned. Ante-Nic. ii. 187), and the asser- 

tion is unsupported by any other authority. There 
is no trace of the use of the book in the New Tes- 
tament, or in the Apostolic Fathers, or in Justin. 
| Wut from the time of Ireneus it was frequently 





(Hebreeé triacdunt), that Jeremiah and Baruch died | quoted both in the East and in the West, and gen- 
in Egypt “before the desolation of the country by | erally as the work of Jeremiah (REN. Ade. Her. 
Nabuchodonosor"’ (Comm. in [s. xxx. 6, 7, p.| y. 35, 1, significarit Jeremias, Bar. iv. 36-v.; TER- 


405). [JereMran.] B. F. W. 


2. The son of Zabbai, who assisted Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 2). 


3. A priest, or family of priests, who signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 6). 

4. The son of Col-hozeh, a descendant of Perez, 
or Pharez, the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 8). 


BA’RUCH, THE BOOK OF, is remark- 
able as the only book in the Apocrypha which is 
formed on the niodel of the Prophets; and though 
it is wanting in originality, it presents a vivid re- 
flection of the ancient prophetic fire. 


It may be | 


TULL. c. Grost, 8, Hicremie, Bar. (Epist.) vi. 3 
ff.; CurM. Pad. i. 10, § 91, dca "Tepeuiou, Bar. iv. 
4; id. Ped. ti. 3, § 30, Oela ypagn, Lar. iii. 16- 
119; OntG. ap. Euseb. Af. £. vi. 25; ‘lepeulas obs 
| Ophvos nal tH emioroAn (2); Crrr. Test. Lid. 
| ii. 6, apud Mieremiun, Bar. iii. 35, &e.). It was, 
| however, ‘“obelized ’ throughout in the LXX. as 
deficient in the Hebrew (Cod. Chis. ap. Daniel, 
roe Rome, 1772, p. xxi). On the other hand it 
| is contained as a separate book in the DPseudo-Lao- 
dicene Catalogue, and in the Catalogues of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Athanasius, and Nicephorus: but it 
is not specially mentioned in the Conciliar cat- 





divided into two main parts, i-ili. 8, and iii. 9-j alogues of Carthage and Hippo, probably as be- 


end. The first part consists of an introduction 
(i. 1-14), followed by a confession and praver (i. 
15-iti. 8). The second part opens with an abrupt 
address to Israel (iii. 9-iv. 30), pointing out the 
sin of the people in neglecting the divine teaching 
of Wisdom (iii. 9-iv. 8), and introducing a noble 
lament of Jerzsalem over her children, throuch 
which hope still yleams (iv. 9-30). After this the 


ing included under the title Jeremiah. (Comp. 
(ATiHan.] Syn. S. Script. ap. Credner, Zur Gesch. 
des Nan, 138. Hitar. Prot. in Psalm. 15.) It 
is omitted by those writers who reproduced in the 
main the Hebrew Canon (e. 9. Melito, Grezory Na- 
zianzen, E:piphanius). Augustine quotes the words 
of Baruch (iii. 16) as attributed « more commonly 
to Jeremiah" (quidam .. . scribe eyus atiribue- 
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Fuust. xii. 43). 


among the Apocryphal buoks, though Whiston 
Maintained its authenticity (4 c. intra). 

4. Considerable discussion has been raised as to 
the original language of the book. ‘Those who 
advocated its authenticity generally supposed that 
it was first written in Hebrew (Huet, Dereser, &c.; 
but Jahn is undecided: Bertholdt, And. 1755), and 


sed Jeremie celebratius habetur, de Civ. 
xviii. 33), and elsewhere uses them as such (c. 
At the Council of Trent Baruch 
was admitted into the Komish Canon; but the 
Protestant churches have unanimeusly placed it 
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to the authority of some Greek MSS., stands im 
the English version as the 6th chapter of Baruch, 
is the work of a later period. It consists of a rhe 
torical declamation against idols (comp. Jer. x., 
xxix.) in the form of a letter addressed by Jer- 
emiah “to them which were to be led captive to 
Babylon." ‘The letter is divided into clauses by 
the repetition of a common burden: they are no 
gods; fear them not (vv. 16, 23, 29, 66): how can 
aman think or say that they are gods? (vy. 40, 44, 
36, 64). The condition of the text is closely anal- 
ogous te that of Baruch ; and the letter found the same 


this opinion found many supporters (Uendtsen, | partial reception in the Church. The author shows 
Griineberz, Movers, Ilitzig, De Wette, Acid. jan intimate acquaintance with idolatrous worship: 


§ $24). Others again have maintained that the 
Greek is the orivinal text (Kichhorn, Aid. 388 ff. ; 
Berthuldt, Aoud. 1757; Hiivernick, ap. Pe Wette, 
lic.). The truth appears to lie between these two 
extremes. ‘The two divisions of the bouk are dis- 
tinguished by marked peculiarities of style and 
languaze. The Hebraic character of the first part 
(i.-iii. 8) is such as to mark it as a translation 
and not as the work of a Hebraizing Greek: e.g. 
» 14, 15, 22, ii. 4, 9, 25, ili. 8; and several obscu- 
rities secm to be mistranslations: e. g. i. 2, 8, il. 
18, 29. ‘The second part, on the other hand, which 
is written with greater freedom and yivor, closely 
approaches the Alexandrine type. And the imita- 
tions of Jeremiah and Daniel which occur through- 
out the first part (ef. i. 15-18 = Dan. ix. 7-10; ii. 
1, 2= Dan. ix. 12, 13; ii. 7-19 = Dan. ix. 13-18) 
give place to the tone and imagery of the Psalms 
and Isaiah. 

5. ‘The most probable explanation of this con- 
trast is gained by supposing that some one thor- 
oughly conversant with the Alexaudrine transla- 
tion of Jeremiah, perhaps the translator himself 
(Hitzig, Fritzsche), found the Hebrew fragment 
which forms the basis of the book already attached 
to the writings of that prophet, and wrought it up 
into its present form. ‘The peculiarities of lan- 
guage common to the LXX. translation of Jer- 
emiah and the first part of Baruch seem too great 
to be accounted for in any other way (for instance 
the use uf decuarns, drocToAh, BéuBnots (Bop- 
Beiv), aronxiouds, pavva, anootpepew (neul.), 
epyaCer@ar Tint, Gvoua emixadciobar emi tint), 
and the great diserepancy which exists between the 
Hebrew and Greek texts as to the arrangement of 
the later chapters of Jeremiah, increases the prob- 
ability of such an addition having been made to 
the canonical prophecies. These verbal coincidences 
cease to exist in the second part, or become very 
rare; but this also is distinguished by ch: racteristic 
words: ¢. y. 6 aiwmios, 6 &yios, erdyew. <At the 
same time the general unity (even in language, 
€. Y xappoovyn) and coherence of the book in 
its present form point to the work cf one man. 
(Fritzsche, Avni. § 5; Hitzig, Psalm. ii. 119; 
Ewald, Geseh. d. Volkea Isr. iv. 232 n.)  Bertholdt 
appears to be quite in error (Atal, 1743, 1762) in 
assivning ii. 1-8 to a separate writer (De Wette, 
Finl. § 322). 

6. There are no certain data by which to fix the 
time of the composition of Baruch. Ewald (Lc. 
pp. 230 ff.) assigns it to the close of the Persian 
period; and this may be true as far as the Hebrew 
portion is concerned: but the present book must 
be placed considerably later, probably about the 
time of the war of liberation (c. B.C. 160), or 
somewhat earlier. 

7 The Lypistle of Jeremiah, which, according 


and this circumstance, combined with the purity 
of the Hellenistic dialect, points to Egypt as the 
country in which the epistle was written. There 
in no positive evidence to fix its date, for the sup- 
posed reference in 2 Mace. ii. 2 is more than un- 
certain; but it may be assigned with probability to 
the first century B.C. 

8. A Syriac first Epistle of Baruch “to the nine 
and a half tribes ’’ (comp. 2 Fsdr. xiii. 40, Vers. 
Arab.) is found in the London and Paris Polyglotts. 
This is made up of commonplaces of warning, en- 
couragement, and exhortation. — Fritzsche (4 él. 
§ 8) [with whom Davidson agrees (/utred. to the 
QO. T. iii. 424)] considers it to be the preduction 
of a Syrian monk. It is not found in any other 
language. Whiston (A Collection of Authentic 
Records, &e. Loudon, 1727, i. 1 th, 25 tf) en- 
deavored to maintain the canonicity of this epistle 
as well as that of the Book of Baruch. 

B. F. W. 

* The “ First Epistle of Baruch’? has also been 
published in Lagarde’s Libre Vet. Test. Apoer. Syr- 
ietce, Berl. 1861, and a Latin translation (taken 
from the London Polyglott) may be found in ba- 
bricius’s Cod. pseudenyr. Vo T., ii. 145 1h Gins- 
burg, in the 3d ed. of Nitto's Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit, 
gives a full analysis of the epistle, and expresses 
his surprise that this “interesting relic’’ of antiquity 
has been so unjustly neglected. He supposes it to 
have been written by a Jew about the middle of 
the second century B. C. A. 


BAR’ZELAI [3 syl.J], 1 Esdr. v. 38, marg. 
{but BERZELUs in the text. See Avpus]. 


BARZIL/LAI [3 syl.] (CEIND, iron: Bep- 


-Cerat (Vat. Alex. -Aec; in Ezr., Bep(eAAai, ete. ; 


in Neh., Alex. BepCeAdai] : Bertclia) A 
wealthy Gileadite who showed hospitality to David 
when he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 27). On 
the score of his age, and probally from a feeling 
of independence, he declined the king’s offer of 
ending his days at court (2 Sam. xix. 32-39). 
David before his death recommended his sons to 
the kindness of Solomon (1 K. ii. 7). ['Fhe de 
scendants of his daughter, who married into a 
priestly family, were unable, after the Captivity, to 
prove their genealogy (zr. ii. 61; Neh. vii. 63. 
See 1 Esdr. v. 38).] 

2. A Meholathite, whose son Adriel married 
Michal, Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

hk. W. B. 


BAS’ALOTH (Bacadéu: [Alex. Baadw6; 
[Ald. Baoaad@:) Plesukn) 1 Esdr. ve 3. 
[Bazurvit.] 


BAS’CAMA (7 Backapa: Jos. Bacnd: Bas- 
cama). a place in Gilead (eis tty Padaadiriv) where 
Jonathan Maccabawus was killed by Trypho, and 


BASHAN 


fom which his bones were afterwards disinterred 
and conveyed to Modin by his pias! Simon (1 
Mace. xiii. 23; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 6, § 6). No 
trace of the name has yet been discovered. = G. 
BA‘SHAN (almost invariably with the definite 
article, Tra: Bacdy: Bsn), a district on 
the east of Jordan. It is not, like Argob and other 
districts of Palestine, distinguished by one constant 
designation, but is sometimes spoken of as the 


“land of Bashan” (an Vo, 1 Chr. v. 11; and 


comp. Num. xxi. 33, xxxil. 33), gad sometimes as 


eg Bashan” (a7 pe $ Deut. iii. 10, 13; Josh. 

i. 5, xiii. 12, 30), but most commonly without 
+e addition. It was taken by the children of [s- 
rae] after their conquest of the land of Sihon from 
Arnon to Jabbok. They “turned "’ from 
road over Jordan and “went up by the way of 
Bashan ’’ — probably by very much the same route 
as that now followed by the pilgrims of the Hajj 
and by the Romans befure them — to Fadrei on the 
western ede of the Lewh. [Epres.j Here they 
encountered Og king of Bashan, who “came out" 
probably from the natural fustnesses of Arzob, only 
to meet the entire destruction of himself, his sons, 
and all his people (Num. xxi. 33-35; Deut. iii. 1- 
3). Aryob, with its 60 strongly fortified cities, 
evidently formed a principal portion of Bashan 
(Deut. iii. 4, 5), though still only a portion (13), 
there being besides a large number of unwalled 
towns (5). Its chief cities were Ashtaroth (4. ¢. 
Beeshterah, comp. Josh. xxi. 27 with 1 Chr. vi. 
71), Edrei, Golan, Saleah, and possibly Mahanaim 
(Jovh. xiii. 30). Two of these cities, namely, Go- 
lan and Beeshterah, were allotted to the Levites 
of the family of Gershom, the former as a “city 
of refuve’ (Josh. xxi. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 71). 

The limits of Bashan are very strictly defined. 
It extended from the “border of Gilead’? on the 
south to Mount Hermon on the north (Deut. iii. 3, 
10, 14; Josh. xii. 5; 1 Chr. v. 23), and from the 
Arabah or Jordan valley on the west to Salchah 
(Sulkhed) and the border of the Geshurites, and 
the Maacathites on the east (Josh. xii. 3-3; Deut. 
iii. 10). This important district was bestowed on 
the half-tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 23-31), to- 
gether with “half Gilead.” After the Manassites 
had assisted their brethren in the conquest of the 
country west of the Jordan, they went to their tents 
and to their cattle in the possession which Moses 
had given them in Bashan (xxii. 7, 8). It is just 
named in the list of Solomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K. iv. 13). And here, with the exception 
of one more passing glimpse, alae the history of 
Bashan as far as the Bible is concerned. It van- 
ishes from our view until we meet with it as being 
devastated by Hazael in the reign of Jehu (2 K. x. 
33). ‘True the “oaks” of its furests and the wild 
cattle of its pastures — the “strong bulls of Ba- 
shan '’ — long retained their proverbial fame (Ez. 
xxvii. 6; Ps. xxii. 12), and the beauty of its high 
downs and wide sweeping plains could not but 
strike now and then the heart of a poet (Am. iv. 
1; Ps. Ixviii. 15; Jer. 1. 19; Mie. vii. 14), but his- 
tory it has none; its very name seems to have given 
place as quickly as pos@ible to one which had a 
connection with the story of the founder of the 
gation (Gen. xxxi. 47-48), and therefore more claim 
to use. LEven so early as the time of the conquest, 
‘¢Gilead '" seems to have begun to take the first 
place as the designation of the country beyond the 


their’ 
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Jordan, a place which it retained afterwards to the 
exclusion of Bashan (comp. Josh. xxii. 9, 15, 32; 
Judy. xx. 1; Ps. Ix. 7, eviii. 8; Ll Chr. xxvii. 21; 
2 K. XY. 23). Indeed * Bashan" is most fre- 
quently used as a mere accompaniment to the name 
| of Og, when his overthrow is alluded to in the na- 
tional poetry. 

After the Captivity, Bashan is mentioned as di- 
vided into four provinces — Gaulanitis, Auranitis, 
| Trachonitis, and Batanea. Of these four, all but 

the third have retained almost perfectly their an- 

cient names, the modern Lej:th alone having su- 
perseded the Arvob and Trachonitis of the Old and 
New Testaments. ‘The province of Jiraloe is the 
most western of the four; it abuts on the sea of 
Gaalilee and the lake of Merom, from the former of 
which it rises to a plateau nearly 4000 feet above 
the surface of the water. ‘This plateau, though 
now almost wholly uncultivated, is of a rich soil, 
land its N. W. portion rises into a range of hills 
‘almost everywhere clothed with oak forests (Porter, 
| ii. 259). No less than 127 ruined villazes are scat- 
tered over its surface. [GoLAN.] 

The Hauran is to the S. EK. of the last named 
| province and S. of the Leah; like Jaulsn, its sur 
face is pertectly flat, und its soil esteemed amongst 
the most fertile in Syria. It too contains an im- 
mense number of ruined towns, and also many 
inhabited villages. [HAtCRAN. | 

The contrast which the rocky intricacies of the 
Lejah present to the rich and flat plains of the 
Hauran and the Jaudan has already been noticed. 
[ARGOB. | 

The remaining district, though no doubt much 
smaller in extent than the ancient Bashan, still 
retains its name, modified by a change frequent in 
the Oriental languages. Ard-el- Bathanych lies on 
the east of the LeyaA and the north of the range 
of Jebel Mruran or ed Druze (Porter, ii. 57). It 
ig @ mountainous district of the most picturesque 
character, abounding with forests of evergreen vak, 
and with soil extremely rich; the surtace studded 
with towns of verv remote antiquity, deserted it is 
true, but vet standing alinost as perfect as the day 
they were built. 

For the boundaries and characteristics of these 
provinces, and the most complete researches yet 
published into this interesting portion of Palestine, 
see Porter's Dium-iscus, vol. ii. [and his Grund Citees 
of Bashan, 1850). G. 

* We have a valuable work for information con- 
cerning some parts of Bashan in the /te:scbericht 
i). Hinrvan ua die Trachonen by Dr. John Wetz- 
stein, Prussian Consul at Damascus (Berlin, 1860). 
He explored especially ‘that region of almost fab- 
ulous wonders, LL Lejah, the supposed ARGob, and 
by his testimony fully confirms the accounts of 
other travellers. An excellent map (drawn by Kie- 
pert) accompanies the book, showing, in addition to 
the names of places, the roads ancient and modern 
and various geographical features, as JWVen/ys or val- 
leys, streams, lakes, and mountains. He paid spe- 
cial attention to the inscriptions (Semitic, Greek, 
and Latin) found there in great numbers, some of 
which are copied in this volume. It contains also 
illustrations (woodcuts) of the architectural remains 
of this district. 

It should be mentioned that Dr. Wetzstein dis- 
sents from the view of the great body of scholars that 
ELLejah (his orthography is Lega) is the Argob 
of Scripture. His reasons for doing so are mainly 
negative in their character, and are outweighed by 
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those on the other side. He thinks the country 
could never have been subjugated by the Hebrews. 
He states as proof of the inaccessibility and 
strength of this alinost impregnable position that 
Ibrahim Dasha, whose armies made Constantino- 
ple itself tremble, in 1838 stormed the place de- 
fended by only 5000 men for 6 months, sacrificed 
20,000 regular troops, and was obliged at last to 
withdraw, wholly batHed in his attempt. But the 
Bible represents the conquests of Moses on the 
east of the Jordan as confessedly extraordinary 
(Deut. xxxi. 4; Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10. &ce.). If it be 
necessary to insist on that consideration, we must 
say that the success of the Hebrew arins could not 
be doubtful in a warfare in which they stood un- 
der a leadership guided and upheld by divine co- 
operation. He argues also that the territory con- 
quered by the Hebrews on the east of the Jordan 
could not have included the present AELeyah, 
and hence that Argob must be sought elsewhere. 
But the boundaries of the Hebrew territory be- 
yond the Jordan are vaguely described: they were 
not the same at all periods, and it is going be- 
yond our knowledge to aftirm that they could not 
at the time of the first Hebrew invasion have 
embraced the region of Argob. For the positive 
grounds on which the identification of KLLejah 
with Argob rests, see under ARGoB and CHEBEL. 
The Prussian Cousul mentions a striking fact in 
Wlustration of the fertility of the country assigned 
to Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
and of its adaptation to the wants of a nomadic 
and pastoral peuple such as many of these Hebrews 
were (Num. xxxii. 1-5, 33). He says (/esse- 
bericht, p. 82) that the provinces there of Aunetra 
and Gokin are the best watered and richest for 
pasturage not only of Perwa but of all Syria; 
so that the wandering tribes of nomads alone feed 
there more than 300,000 caniels six months in the 
year ; while, ag ascertained frum the bureau of 
tax-registration at Damascus, 42 other Bedouin 
tribes range there (numadisiren) during the entire 
year. Hence the agricultural population have for 
centuries been driven away and the cities once 
found in that quarter lie now in ruins. H. 


BA’SHAN-HAVOTH-JA‘’IR, a name 
given to Argob alter its conquest by Jair (Deut. iii. 
14). (HavoruJarr.] 


BASH’EMATH.or BAS’'MATH (Ws, 
Sragrant: Baceudd [ete.]: Basemath). 1. Daugh- 
ter of Ishmael, the last married of the three wives 
of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 3, 4, 15), from whose son, 
Reuel, four tribes of the Edomites were descended. 
When first mentioned she is called Mahalath (Gen. 
xxviii. 9): whilst, on the other hand, the name 
Bashemath is in the narrative (Gen. xxvi. 34) given 
to another of [sau's wives, the daughter of Elon 
the Hittite. It is remarkable that all Esau‘s wives 
receive ditlerent names in the genealovical table of 
the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi.) from those by which 
they have been previously inentioned in the history. 
The diversity will be best seen by placing the names 
side by side: — 

GENEALOGY NARRATIVE 
(Gen. xxxvi. 2, 3). (Gen. xxvi. 34; xxviii. 9). 
l. Adah. d. of Elon. 2. Bashemath, d. of Elon. 
2. Aholibamah, d. of Anah./1. Judith, d. of Beeri. 
?. Bashemath,d. of Ishmael. 8. Mahalath. d. of Ishmac!. 





Whatever be the explanation of this diversity of 
nanies, there is every reason for supposing that they 


BASIN 


refer to the same persons respectively; and we may 
well conclude with Hengstenberg that the change 
of all the names cannot have arisen from accident; 
and further, that the names in the genealogical 
table, which is essentially an Edomitish document, 
are those which these women respectively bore as 
the wives of Esau (Hengstenberg, Auth. d. Pent. ii. 
277, Eng. transl. ii. 226). This view is contirmed 
by the fact that the Seirite wife, who is called Judith 
in the narrative, appears in the genealogical account 
under the name of AHOLIBAMAIT, a name which 
appears to have belonged to a district of Idumea 
(Gen. xxxvi. 41). The only ground for hesitation 
or suspicion of error in the text is the occurrence 
of this name Bashemath both in the narrative and 
the genealozy, though applied to different persons. 
The Samaritan text secks to remove this dithculty 
by reading Mahalath instead of Bashemath in the 
genealogy. We might with more probability sup- 
pose that this name (Bashemath) has been assigned 
to the wrong person in one or other of the passages ; 
but if so it is impossible to determine which is er- 
roneous. 

2. [Baceuuad; Alex. Maceuad.}] <A daughter 
of Solomon and wife of one of his officers, called 
in A. V. BAsmatuH (1 K. iv. 15). F. W. G. 

* According to the Masoretic pointing, the name 
in English in all the passages should be Basemath,; 


for the sibilant is and not U*. The Bishops’ 


ible has Basemath, except in 1 K. iv. 15, where it 
is Basmath, as in A. V. H. 


BASIN. (1.) 7732: gidan: phiala; from 
i? 7%, to scatter (Ges. p. 434); often in A. V. bowl. 


(2.) {AN: «parhp: crater. (3.) NEZ : erater; 


* . ~ 7 
in A. V. sometimes cup, from _ =, cover, & cup 


with a lid. (4.) ©, wrongly in LXX. (Ex. xii. 
22) Ovpa, and in Vulg. dimen (Ges. p. 965). 

1. Between the various vessels bearing in the 
A. V. the names of basin, bowl, charger, cup and 
dish, it is scarcely possible now to ascertain the 
precise distinction, as very few, if any remains are 
known up to the present time to exist of Jewish 
earthen or metal ware, and as the same words are 
variously rendered in different places. We can 
only conjecture as to their furm and material from 
the analogy of ancient Egyptian or Assyrian speci- 
mens of works of the same kind, and from modern 
Oriental vessels for culinary or domestic purposes. 
Among the smaller vessels for the Tabernacle or Tem- 
ple-service, many must. have been required to reccive 
from the sacrificial victims the blood to be sprinkled 
for purification. Moses, on the occasion of the 
great ceremony of purification in the wildcrness, 


put half the blood in “the basins”? IV22877, or 
bowls, and afterwards sprinkled it on the people 
(Ex. xxiv. 6, 8, xxix. 21; Lev. i. 5, 15, iit. 2, 8, 
13, iv. 5, 34, viii. 23, 24, xiv. 14, 25, xvi. 15, 19: 
Heb. ix. 19). Among the vessels cast in metal, 
whether gold, silver, or brass, by Hiram for Solomon, 
besides the laver and great sea, mention is made 


of basins, howls, and cups. Of the first (277°, 
marg. bercls) he is said to have made 100 (2 Chr. 
iv. 8; 1 K. vii. 45, 46. Cf. Ex. xxv. 29 and 1 Chr. 
xxviii. 14, 17). Josephus, probably with great 
exacveration, reckons of gidAae andgrovdeia, 
20,000 in gold and 40,000 in silver, besides an 
equal number in each metal of xpariipes, for the 


1 
' 


BASKET 


offerings of flour mixed with oil (Ant. viii. 3, §§ 7, 
8. Comp. Birch, List. of Pottery, i. 152). 

2. The “ basin’ from which our Lord washed 
the disciples’ feet, yerrfp, was probably deeper and 


larger than the hand-basin for sprinkling, “~O 
(Jer. lii. 18), which, in A. V. “ caldrons,” Vulg. 
lebetes, is by the Syr. rendered basins for washing 
the feet (John xiii. 5). (Schleusner, Drusius.) 
[WasiunG or Feet axyp Hanps.] 

H. W. P. 


BASKET. The Hebrew terms used in the 


description of this article are as follows: (1.) pied 
so called from the fri¢s of which it was originally 
made, specially used as the Greek xayvovy (Hom. 
Od. iii, 442), and the Latin canistrum (Virg. An. 
i. 701) for holding bread (Gen. xl. 16 ff.; Ex. xxix. 
3, 23: Ley. viii. 2, 26, 31; Num. vi. 15, 17, 19). 
Phe form of the Egyptian bread-basket is delineated 
in Wilkinson's Anc. Lyzp’. iii. 225, after the speci- 
mens represented in the tomb of Rameses III. 





4 fas | Ses 


Egyptian Baskets. 


These were made of gold (comp. Hom. Od. x. 355), 
and we must assume that the term sal passed from 
its strict etymological meaning to any vessel applied 
to the purpose. In Judg. vi. 19, meat is served up 
in a sal, which could hardly have been of wicker- 
work. The expression ‘771 “"D (Gen. xl. 16) 
is sometimes referred to the material of which the 
baskets were made (xava Baivd, Symm.), or the 
white color of the peeled sticks, or lastly to their 
being * full of holes’’ (A. V. margin), 4. e. open 
work baskets. (2.) TTDYD, a word of kindred 
origin, applied to the basket used in gathering 
grapes (Jer. vi. 9). (3.) S2tD, in which the first 


(From Wilkinson.) 





Egyptian Baskets. (From Wilkinson.) 
fruits of the harvest were presented (Deut. xxvi. 


2,4). From its being coupled with the kneading- 
bowl (A. V. “store ’’; Deut. xxviii. 5, 17), we 
may infer that it was also used for household pur- 
poses, perhaps to bring the corn to the mill. The 
equivalent term in the LX X. for this and the preced- 
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ing Hebrew words is xdpraAaos, which specifically 
means a basket that tapers downwards («dqivos 
dfbs 7d xdrw, Suid.), similar to the Roman corbis. 
This shape of basket appears to have been familiar 
to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii. 401). (4.) 2999, 
so called from its similarity to a bird-cage or trap 
(«dpradrAos is used in the latter sense in Fcclus. 
xi. 30), probably in regard to its having a lid: it 
was used for carrying fruit (Am. viii. 1, 2); the 
LXX. gives &yyos; Symm. more cor: ectly «dAaBos} 


the Vuly. uncinus. (5.) “V1, used like the Creek 
xdAados (LXX.) for carrying fruit (Jer. xxiv. 1, 
2), as well.as on a larger scale for carrying clay to 
the brick-yard (Ps. Ixxxi. 6; xédg@ivos, LXX.; pols, 
A. V.), or for holding bulky articles (2 K. x. 7; 
kdpraddos, LXX.): the shape of this basket and 
the mode of carrying it usual among the brick- 
makers in Egypt is delineated in Wilkinson, ii. 99, 
and aptly illustrates Ps. Ixxxi. 6. 

The name Sallai (Neh. xi. 8, xii. 20) seems to 
indicate that the mannfacture of baskets was a 
recognized trade among the Hebrews. 

In the N. T baskets are described under the 
three following terms, xdéqwos, orupls, and ¢ 

The last occurs only in 2 Cor. xi. 33, in 
escribing St. Paul's escape from Damascus: the 
word properly refers to anything twisted like a rope 
(sch. Suppl. 791) or any article woven of rope 
(wAdyya rs ex oyotvlov, Suid.) ; fish-baskets 
specially were 80 made (a%b oyoivlov rAeyudriov 
eis Swo3oxhy ixOvwr, Etym. fiag.). With regard 
to the two former words, it may be remarked that 
xdgivos is exclusively used in the description of the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand (Matt. xiv. 20, 
xvi. 9; Mark vi. 43; Luke ix. 17; John vi. 13), 
and owupls in that of the four thousand (Matt. xv. 
37; Mark viii. 8); the distinction is most definitely 
brought out in Mark viii. 19, 20. The owupis is 
also mentioned as the means of St. Paul's escape 
(Acts ix. 25). The difference between these two 
kinds of baskets is not very apparent. ‘Their con- 
struction appears to have been the same; for «dégivos 
is explained by Suidas ‘as ayyetoy wAexrdy, while 
axupls is generally connected with oweipa. The 
omupls (sporta, Vulg.) seems to have been most 
appropriately used of the provision basket, the 
Koman sportula. Hesychius explains it as 7) rap 
wup@y Byyos; compare also the expression Seixvoy 
awd owupi8os (Athen. viii. 17). The xdpivos 
seems to have been generally larger. According to 
Etym. Mag. it is Badd nal xotAov xépnua; as 
used by the Romans (Colum. xi. 3, p. 460) it con- 
tained manure enough to make a portable hot-bed 
[ Dict. of Ant., Corittnus]: in Rome itself it was 
constantly carried about by the Jews (quvrum 
cophinus fanumque supellex, Juv. iii. 14, vi. 542). 
Greswell (iss. viii. pt. 4) surmises that the use 
of the cop/hinus was to sleep in, but there is little 
to support this. W.L. B. 


BAS’MATH (WW [fragrant]: 4 Bas- 
enudd (Alex. Maceuad): Basemath), a daughter 
of Solomon, married to Ahimaaz, one of his com- 
missariat officers (1 K. iv. 15). [BAsHeMATH.] 


BAS‘SA (Bagcal; Alex. [Ald.] Bdooa: Vulg 
not recognizable), 1 Esdr. v. 16. [(Brzat.] 

BASTAI [2 syl.] (Bac@at: Hasten), 1 Eadr 
vy. 13. [Besar.] 

BAT (FLTY, ’atalléph : vunrepls: vesper 
tilio). There is no doubt whatever that the A. V 
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is correct in its rendering of this word: the deriva-| are found in Egypt, some of which occur doubtless 


tion of the Hebrew name,@ the authority of the old 
versions, which are all agreed upon the point,® and 
the context of the passages where the Hebrew word 
occurs, are eonclusive as to the meaning. It is true 
that in the A. V. of Lev. xi. 19, and Deut. xiv. 18, 
the ‘atalléph closes the lists of “ fowls that shall 
not be eaten;’’ but it must be remembered that 
the ancients considered the bat to partake of the 
nature of a bird, and the Hebrew éph, “ fowls," 





Bat. (Taphoxzous perforatus.) 


which literally means ‘a wing,’’ might be applied 
to any winged creature: indeed this seems clear 
from Lev. xi. 20, where, immediately after the 
*atalléph is mentioned, the following words, which 
were doubtless suggested by this name, occur: “ All 
fowls that creep, guing upon all four, shall be an 
abomination unto you.’’ Besides the passages cited 
above, mention of the bat occurs in Is. ii. 20: “ In 
that day a man shall cast his idols of silver and his 
idols of gold . . . . to the moles and to the bats: "’ 
and in Baruch vi. 22 [or Fpist. of Jer. 22], in the 
passage that so graphically sets forth the vanity of 
the Babylonish idols: “ Their faces are blacked 
through the smoke that cometh out of the temple; 
upon their bodies and heads sit bate, swallows, and 
birds, and the cats also.”’ 





ve 
Bat. (RAinolophus tridens.) 


Bats delight to take up their abode in caverns 
and dark places. Several species of these animals 





« From Soy = es (ghatal), “the night 
was dark,” and F\Y “ flying”: verepis, from wif, 
‘night: cespertnto, from ‘ vesper,” the evening. 


in Palestine. A/ulussus Ruppelti, Vespertilio pipis- 
(rellus var. sE-qgyplius, V. quritus var. .2.gypt., 
Taphozous perforatus, Nycteris Thebaica, Rhino- 
poma microphyllum, Rhinelophus tridens, occur in 
the tombs and pyramids of Egypt. 

Many travellers have noticed the immense num- 
bers of bats that are found in caverns in the East, 
and Layard says that on the occasion of a visit to 
a cavern these noisome beasts compelled him to 
retreat (Ninereh and Babylon, p. 307). To this 
day these animals find a congenial lurking abode 
“amidst the remains of idols and the sculptured 
representations of idolatrous practices’’ (Script. 
Nat. H. p. 8): thus forcibly attesting the meaning 
of the prophet Isaiah's words. Bats belong to the 
order Cheiroptera, class Jfammalia. W. OH. 


BASTARD. Among those who were excluded 
from entering the congregation, that is, from inter- 
marrying with pure Hebrews (Selden, Table Tulk, 
s. v. ‘ Bastard’’), even to the tenth generation, 


was the mamzér (“T'2%3, A. V. “bastard’’), who 
was classed in this respect with the Ammonite and 
Moabite (Deut. xxiii. 2). The term is not, how- 
ever, applied to any illegitimate offspring, born out 
of wedlock, but is restricted by the Rabbins to the 
issue of any connection within the degrees prohibited 
by the Law. A mamz¢r, according to the Mishna 
( Yebamoth, iv. 13), is one, says R. Akiba, who is 
born of relations between whom marriage is forbid- 
den. Simeon the Temanite says, it is every one 
whose parents are liable to the punishment of 
‘cutting off’? by the hands of Heaven; R. Joshua, 
every one whose parents are liable to death by the 
house of judgment, as, for instance, the offspring 
of adultery. The ancient versions (LXX., Vulg., 
Syr.), add another class, the children of a harlot, 
and in this sense the term manzer or manser sur- 
vived in Pontifical law (Selden, De Succ. in Bon. 
Defunct., ¢. iii.): 

® Mangzeribus scortum, sed moecha nothis dedit ortum.” 


The child of a got, or non-Israelite, and a mamz¢r 
was also reckoned by the Talmudists a mamzér, as 
was the issue of a slave and a mamzér, and of a 
mamz'r and female proselyte. The term also occurs 
in Zech. ix. 6, “‘a bastard shall dwell in Ashdod,” 
where it seems to denote a foreign race of mixed 
and spurious birth. Dr. Geiger infers from this 
passage that mamzer specially signifies the issue 
of such marri between the Jews and the women 
of Ashdod as are alluded to in Neh. xiii. 23, 24, 
and applies it exclusively to the Philistine bastard. 

W. A. W. 

BATH, BATHING. This was a prescribed 
part of the Jewish ritual of purification in cases of 
accidental, leprous, or ordinary uncleanness (Lev. 
Xv. pass., xvi. 28, xxii. 6; Num. xix. 7,19; 2 Sam. 
xi. 2, 4; 2 K. v. 10); as also after mourning which 
always implied defilement, e. g. Ruth iii. 3; 2 Sam. 
xii. 20. The high-priest at his inauguration (Lev. 
xiii. 6) and on the day of atonement, once before 
each solemn act of propitiation (xvi. 4, 24), was 
also to bathe. This the rabbis have multiplied into 
fen times on that day. Maimon. (Consfit. de Vasis 
Sanct. v. 3) gives rules for the strict privacy of the 








Bat, perhaps, from blatia, blacta (see Wedgwood, Dict. 
Engl. Etymol.). 
b With the exception of the Syriac, which has 


> 
joa, (vaso), " @ peacock. 
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high-priest in bathing. There were bath-rooms in! at Heshbon would, according to the Oriental cus- 
the later Temple over the chambers Altines and | tom, be the gate pointing to a town of that name. 
Hupprrvah for te priests’ use (Lightfoot, Deser. The only place in this neighborhvod at all resem- 
of Temp. p. 24). A bathing-chamber was probably bling Bath-rabbim in sound is Rabbah (Amada), 
included in houses even of no great rank in cities | but the one tank of which we gain any intellience 
from early times (2 Sam. xi. 2); much more in as remaining at //esdxin, is on the opposite (S.) side® 
those of the wealthy in later times; often in gardens , of the town to Amman (Vorter, [indbook, p. 298). 
(Susan. 15). With this, anointing was customarily | Future investigations may settle this point. The 
joined ; the climate making both these essential LXX. and Vulg. translate: éy wvAas Buyar pos 
alike to health and pleasure, to which luxury added | woAA@y; tn porta filiea mullitudinis. G. 
the use of perfumes (Susan. 17; Jud. x. 3; Esth. | , ; se 
ii. 12). The « pools,” such as that of Siloam, and | BATH SHEBA [rather Bath-she’ba] (“3 
Hezekiah’s (Neh. iii. 15, 18; 2 K. xx. 20; Is. xxii. ! Dav", 2 Sam. xi. 3, &c.; also called Bath-shua, 
11: John ix. 7), often sheltered by porticoes (John | —— : . 

v. 2), are the first indications we have of piblie| YAW, in 1 Chr. iii.5: BnpoaBed; (Alex. Bnd 
bathing accommodation. Ever since the time of _caBee in 2 Sam. and 1 K. i. 11;] Joseph. BeeOoa- 
Jason (Prideaux, ii. 168) the Greek usazes of the! Bn: [Bethsabee;] i. e. daughter of an uth, or, 
bath probably prevailed, and an allusion in Josephus (eughter of seren, sc. years), the daughter of Eliam 
(Aoveduevos orpariwrikorepov. B. J. i. 17, § 7) 1 (2 Samm. xi. 3), or Ammiel (1 Chr. iii, 5), the son 
geems to imply the use of the bath (hene», no doubt, | of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xxiii. 34), the wife of Uriah 
a public one, as in Rome) by lezionary soldiers. | the Hittite. It is prohable that the enmity of 
We read also of a castle luxuriously provided with Ahithophel towards Jiavid was increased, if not 
a volume of water in its court, and of a Herodian caused, by the dishonor brouzht by him upon his 
palace with spacious pools adjoining, in which the , family in the person of Bathsheba. The child 
guests continued swimming, &c. in very hot weather ; Which was the fruit of her adulterous intercourse 
from noon till dark (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 11, xv. | with David died: but after marriage she became 
3, § 3). The hot baths of Tiberias, or more strictly | the mother of four sons, Solomon (Matt. i. 6), 
of Eanmaus (Euseb. Onomast. Aiddu. query Aiudé ? Shimea, Shohab, and Nathan. When, in David's 
Bonfrerius) near it, and of Callirrhoe, near the! old age, Adonijah, an elder son by Haxgith, at- 
Eastern shore of the Dead Sea, were much resorted | tempted to set aside in his own favor the succession 
to. (Reland, i. 46; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, xvii. 6, promised to Solomon, Bathsheba was employed by 


§ 5, BJ. i. 33, § 5; Amm. Marcell. xiv. 8; 
Stanley, 373, 295.) The parallel customs of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, are too well known to 
need special allusion. (See Dict. of Gr. and Kom. 
Ant., art. Balnee). H. H. 

* The N. T. passages should be noticed. In 
John xiii. 10 (where AeAouvuevos is opposed to 
yivacGa:) there is an unquestioned reference to the 
practice of bathing, especially before partaking of 
the Passover meal. For Aourpdy in Eph. v. 26 
and Tit. iii. 5, variously rendered as ‘bath’? or 
“ bathing,” see Barrism [V. 3, 4; and Meyer and 
Ellicott on those passages. Whether Barriowyrat in 
Mark vii. 4 reters to bathing the body after coming 
from market (De Wette, Meyer), or washing by 
immersion what has been purchased and brought 
from market (Lange, Bleek), is a point about which 
interpreters differ. As to the means for bathing 
which the Jews anciently possessed in the tanks 
and reservuirs within and around Jerusalem, and 
which to some extent the inhabitants of that city 
possess at present, see Waters, under JERUSA- 
LEM. ‘The traveller in the East finds the svna- 
gogues of the modern Jews, e. g. those at Siufed 
in Galilee, furnished with largze bathing rooms for 
the performance of the washings which they prac- 
tice in connection with their worship. The syna- 
gogues at Jerusalem have a siinilar arrangement. 

H. 


BATH. [Merascres.] 

BATH-RAB‘BIM, THE Gate or (MYW 
E®D7°B), one of the gates of the ancient city 
of Heshbon, by (Sy) which were two “ pools,’’ 4 


whereto Solomon likens the eyes of his beloved 
(Cant. vii. 4 (5]). The “Gate of Hath-rabbim” 





@ The " fish-pools ”’ of the A. V. is from piscine of 
the Vulg. The Hebrew word Bereczh is simply a pool 
wank. 


Nathan to inform the king of the conspiracy (1 KR. 
i. 11, 15, 23). After the accession of Solomon, 
she, as queen-mother, requested permission of her 
son for Adonijah to take in marriage Abishag the 
Shunammite. This permission was refused, and be- 
came the occasion of the execution of Adonijah 
(1K. ii, 24,25). ([Davip.] Bathsheba was said 
by Jewish tradition to have composed and _ recited 
Prov. xxxi. by way of admonition or reproof to her 
son Solomon, on his marriage with Vharaoh's 
daughter. Calmet, Dict. 8. v.; Corn. a Lapid. on 
Prov. xxxi. H. W. P. 


BATH-SHU’A (YAWIND [daughter of an 
oath]: Vat. and Alex. » BnpoaBee: Bethsabee), 
a variation of the name of Hathsheba, mother of 
Solomon, occurring only in 1 Chr. iii. 5. It is per- 
haps worth notice that Shua was a Canaanite name 
(comp. 1 Chr. ii. 3, and Gen. xxxviii. 2, 12 — where 
« Bath-shua’’ is really the name of Judah's wife), 
while Bathsheba’s original husband was a Hittite. 


BATH-ZACHARI AS (quasi PTYTD3 s V3 
[house of Z.): Ba:@(ayapia; Alex. and Joseph. 
BeO(ayapla: Bethzachara), a place, named only 
1 Mace. vi. 32, 33, to which Judas Maccaba-us 
marched from Jerusalem, and where he encamped 
for the relief of Bethsura (Bethzur) when the latter 
was besieged by Antiochus Eupator. The two 
places were seventy stadia apart (Joseph. Ant. xii. 
Y, § 4), and the approaches to Bathzacharia were 
intricate and confined — grevijs obons THs wapé- 
Bou (Joseph. B. J. i. 1, § 5, and comp. the passage 
cited above, from which it is evident that Josephus 
knew the spot). This description is met in every 
respect by the modern Beit Suddrich, which has 
been discovered by Robinson at nine miles north 
of Bett str, “on an almost isolated promontory or 





b ® Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 540) makes it bear 
southeast of Hisban. H. 


a 
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tell, jutting out between two deep valleys, and con- 
nected with the high ground south by a low neck 
between the heads of the valleys, the ueck forming 
the only place of access to what must have been 
an almost impregnable position’? (Rob. iii. 283, 
284). ‘The place lies in the entangled country west 
of the Hebron road, between four and five miles 
eouth of Bethlehem. [BrETHZzUR. ] G. 


* BATTLE-AXE (Jer. li. 20). [AxE, 7; 
Maut..] 

* BATTLEMENT. ([Hovsr.] 

BAYVAI [2 syl.] (CAD [of Persian origin, 
Ges.]: Bevet; [Vat. Bede; Comp. BaBat:] Bu- 
rai), son of Henadad, ruler (TW) of the “ dis- 


trict” (TJ) of Keilah in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 18). 


BAY-TREE (TT3ts," ezrdch: xé3pos Tov 
AtBdyov: cedrus Libani). It is difficult to see 
upon what grounds the translators of the A. V. 
nave understood the Hebrew word of Ps. xxxvii. 
85 to signify a “bay-tree’’: such a rendering is 
entirely unsupported by any kind of evidence. 
Most of the Jewish doctors understand by the term 
ezrach “a tree which grows in its own soil’? — one 
that has never been transplanted; which is the 
interpretation given in the margin of the A. V. 
Some versions, as the Vulg. and the Arabic, follow 
the LXX., which reads “cedar of Lebanon,” mis- 
taking the Hebrew word for one of somewhat simi- 
lar form.® Celsius (//erod. i. 194) avrees with the 
author of the sixth Greek edition, which gives ap- 
7TdxOwy (indigena, “one born in the land "’) as the 
meaning of the Hebrew word: with this view Rabbi 
Solomon and Hammond (Commenton Ps. xxxvii.) 
coincide. Dr. Royle (Kitto’s Cycl. Bib. Lit, art. 
“ Ezrach"’) suggests the Arabic dshruk, which he 
says is described in Arabic works on Materia Med- 
ica as a tree having leaves like the yar or “ bay- 
tree.” This opinion must be rejected as unsup- 
ported by any authority. 

Perhaps no tree whatever is intended by the word 
ezrdch, which occurs in several passages of the He- 
brew Bible, and signifies “a native,"' in contradis- 
tinction to “a stranger,” or “a fureigner.”” Comp. 
Lev. xvi. 29: “ Ye shall afflict your souls... . 


whether it be one of your own country (TT°TN7, 
hdezrach) or a stranger that sojourncth among 
you.” The epithet ‘yvreen,”’ as Celsius has ob- 
served, is by no means the only meaning of the 
Hebrew word; for the same word occurs in Dan. 
iv. 4, where Nebuchadnezzar uses it of himself: 
“T was flourishing in my palace."’ In all other 
passages where the word ezriich occurs, it evidently 
is spoken of a man (Cels. Heerob. i. 196). In sup- 
port of this view we may observe that the word 
translated “in great power’ © more literally signi- 
fies ‘to be formidable,” or “to cause terrur,”’ and 
that the word which the A. V. translates “ spread- 
ing himself,“ more properly means to © make 
bare.’’ The passage then might be thus para- 
phrased: “I have seen the wicked a terror to oth- 
ers, and behaving with barefaced audacity, just as 
some proud native of the land.’ In the Levitical 
Law the oppression of the stranger was strongly 





@ From rm, ortus est (Sol). 
° FITTS, 


BDELLIUM 


forbidden, perhaps therefore some reference to such 
acts of oppression is made in these words of the 
psalmist. W. H. 


BAZ'LITH (“WOYB [a stripping, naked- 
ness}). “Children of B."' were amongst the NE- 


THINIM who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 
D4). In Ezr. ii. 52, the name is given as Baz- 


LuTH (OTD [which means the same]). LXX. 
in both places BagaAwd; [but Vat. in Ezr. Baga- 
Swe, in Nch. Bagaw@:] Besluth. [Basacorn.] 


BAZ’LUTH (F9°C3: Bacarde; [Vat 
Bacadwe:}] Besluth). Bazuitu (Ezr. ii. 52). 


BDELLIUM (M72, dedilach: tvOpat, 


xptoradAov: bdellium), o precious substance, the 
name of which occurs in Gen. ii. 12, with * gold” 
and “onyx stone,"’ as one of the productions of 
the land of Havilah, and in Num. xi. 7, where 
manna is in color compared to bdellium. ‘There 
are few subjects that have been more copiously dis- 
cussed than this one, which relates to the nature 
of the article denoted by the Hebrew word bedé- 
lach; and it must be confessed that notwithstand- 
ing the labor bestowed upon it, we are still as much 
in the dark as ever, for it is quite impossible to say 
whether bedélach denotes a mineral, or an animal 
production, or a vegetable exudation. Some writ- 
ers have supposed that the word should be written 
berolach (beryl), instead of bedclach, as Wahl (in 
Descr, Aste, p. 856) and Hartmann (de AWulier. 
Hebraic. iii. 96), but beryl, or aqua marine, which 
is only a pale variety of emerald, is out of the 
question, for the bdellium was white (Ex. xvi. 31, 
with Num. xi. 7), while the beryl is yellow or red, 
or faint blue; for the saine reason the &y@pat (** car- 
bunele’') of the LXX. (in Gen. /. c.) must be re- 
jected ; while xpioradAow (“crystal’’) of the 
same version, which interpretation is adopted by 
Reland (de Suu Paradisi, § 12), is mere conjecture. 
The Greek, Venetian, and the Arabic versions, with 
some of the Jewish doctors, understand « pearls "’ 
to be intended by the Hebrew word; and this in- 
terpretation Bochart (//ieroz. iii. 592) and Gese- 
nius accept; on the other hand the Gr. versions of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 1, § 6), Salmasius (//yl. /atri. p. 181), 
Celsius (//ierob. i. 324), Sprengel (Hist. Rei Herd, 
i. 18, and Comment. in Divscor. i. 80), and a few 
modern writers believe, with the A. V., that bedd- 
lach = bdellium, i. ¢. an odoriferous exudation from 
a tree which is, according to Kempfer (Aman, 
£xvt. p. 668) the Borassuz flabelliformis, Linn., of 
Arabia Felix; compare Pliny (H. N. xii. 9, § 19), 
where a full description of the tree and the gum is 
given. ‘The aromatic gum, according to Divscori- 
des (i. 80) was called pddSeAmov or BéAxov; and 
according to Pliny drechon, malacha, makdacon, 
names which seem to be allied to the Hebrew Lei. 
lach. VPlautus (Cure. i. 2, 7) uses the word bdell- 
tum. 

As regards the theory which explains becdilach 
by “ pearls,’ it must be allowed that the evidence 
in its favor is very inconclusive; in the first place 
it assumes that Havilah is some spot on the Persian 
Gulf where pearls are found, a point however, which 
is fairly open to question; and sccondly, it must be 


¢ yony. 
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TTYFVD, See the Hebrew Lexicons, s. ve. 


BEALIAH 


temembered that there are other Hebrew words for 
‘pearls,’ namely, J «r,¢ and according to Bochart, 
Peninim,” thouzh there is much doubt as to the 
meaning of this latter word. 

The fact that eben, “a stone,” is prefixed to 
shiham, onyx,” and not to bedslach, seems to ex- 
clude the latter from being a mineral; nor do we 
think it a sutlicient objection to say “that such a 
production as bdellium is not valuable enough to 
be classed with gold and precious stones,” for it 
would be easy to prove that resinous exudations 
were held in very high esteem by the ancients, both 
Jews and Gentiles; and it is more probable that 
the sacred historian should mention, as far as may 
be in a few words, the caried productions, veweta- 
ble as well as mineral, of the country of which he 
was speiking, rather than confine his remarks to 
ita mineral treasures; and since there {s a similarity 
of form between the Greek B3€éAAsoy, or udBeAxov, 
and the Hebrew bedilich, and as this opinion is 
well supported by authority, the balance of proba- 
bilities appears to us to be in favor of the transla- 
tion of the A. V., though the point will probably 

W. IL. 


always be left an open one.¢ 


BEALIAH (7Y9Y2, remarkable as con- 
taining the names of both Baal and Juh: Baadid; 
[Vat. FA. BaSaa; Alex. Baadia:} Baaha ), a 
Benjamite, who went over to David at Ziklag (1 
Chr. xii. 5). 

BE’ALOTH (1993, the plur. fem. form 
of Baal: BaApavdy; Alex. Badw@: Baloth), a 
town in the extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). 

BE’AN, Cuitpren [Sons] or (viol Bady; 
Joseph. viol rob Badvou: filii Bean), a tribe, appar- 
ently of predatory Bedouin habits, retreating into 
“towers” (wupyous) when not plundering, and who 
were destroyed by Judas Maccabwus (1 Mace. v. 4). 
The name has been supposed to be identical with 
Beon ; but in the absence of more information 
this must remain mere conjecture, especially as it is 
very difficult to tell from the context whether the 


residence of this people was on the east or west of 
Jordan. G. 


BEANS (S530 pol: xdauos: fuba). There 
appears never to have been any doubt about the 
correctness of the translation of the Hebrew word. 
Beans are mentioned with various other things in 
2 Sam. xvii. 28, as having been brought to David 
at the time of his flight from Absalom, and avain 
in Ez. iv. 9, deans are mentioned with “barley, 
lentiles, millet, and fitches,"* which the prophet was 
ordered to put into one vessel to be made into 
bread. Pliny (Hf. N. xviii. 12) also states that 
beans were used for a similar purpose. Beans are 
‘cultivated in Palestine, which country grows many 
of the leguminous order of plants, such as lentils, 
kidney-beans, vetches, &c. Beans are in blossom 
in Palestine in January; they have been noticed in 
flower at I.ydda on the 23d, and at Sidon and Acre 
even earlier (Kitto, Phys. H. Palest. 215); they 
a ee eee ea ee ee ae 


“V7, Heb.; .¢), Arab. 

* 9°23. 

¢ The derivation of [T9'TD is doubtful ; but First's 
etymology from OTR, manare, fluere, * to distill,” 


from root or or Su (Greek BScAA-ev), is in favor 
of the bdellium. 
17 
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continue in flower till March. In Egypt beans are 
sown in November and reaped in the middle of 
February; but in Syria the harvest is later. Dr. 
Kitto (did. 319) says that the “stalks are cut 
down with the scythe, and these are afterwards cut 
and crushed to fit them for the food of cattle; the 
beans when sent to market are often deprived of 
their skins by the action of two small mill-stones 
(if the phrase may be allowed) of clay dried in the 
sun.” Dr. Shaw (Travels, i. 257, 8vo ed. 1808) 
says that in Northern Africa beans are usually full 
podded at the beginning of March, and continue 
during the whole spring; that they are “bviled and 
stewed with oil and garlic, and are the principal 
foud of persons of all distinctions.” 

Hierodotus (ii. 37) states that the Egyptian 
priests abhor the sight of beans, and consider them 
impure, and that the people do not sow this pulse 
at all, nor indeed eat what grows in their country; 
but a passage in Diodorus implies that the absti 
nence from this article of food was not general. 
The remark of Herodotus, therefore, requires limit- 
ation. The dislike which Pythavoras is said to 
have maintained for beans has been by some traced 
to the intiuence of the Egyptian priests with that 
philosopher (see Smith's Dict. of’ Gr. and Rom. 
Bug. art. “ Pythagoras "’). 

Hiller (Hierophyt. ii. 130), quoting from the 
Mishna, says that the high-priest of the Jews was 
not allowed to eat either eges, cheese, flesh, bruised 
beans (fubas fres.is), or lentils on the day before 
the sabbath. 

The bean (Vicia fab7) is too well known to need 
description; it is cultivated over a large portion of 
the old world from the north of Europe to the south 
of India; it belongs to the natural order of plants 
called Leguminosas, W. H. 

BEAR (31,¢ Heb. and Ch., or 2V7, dd: bon 
Tos, &pkos, Avxos in Prov. xxviii. 15; pépiysva 
Prov. xvii. 12, as if the word were SNJ: ursus, 
uret), This is without doubt the Syrian bear 
(Ursus Syriacus), which to this day is met with 
oceasionally in Palestine. Ehrenberg says that 
this bear is seen only on one part of the summit 
of Lebanon, called Afackmel, the other peak, Gebel 
Sanin, being strangely enough free from these ani- 
mals. The Syrian bear is more of a fruzivorous 
habit than the brown bear (Ursus arctos), but 
when pressed with hunger it is known to attack 
men and animals; it is very fond of a kind of chick- 
pea (Cicer arietinus), fields of which are often laid 
waste by its devastations. The excrement of the 
Syrian bear, which 1s termed in Arabic, B:tr-ed- 
dab, is sold in Egypt and Syria as a remedy in 
ophthalmia; and the skin is of considerable value. 
Most recent writers are silent respecting any species 
of bear in Syria, such as Shaw, Volney, Hassel- 
quist, Burckhardt, and Schulz. Seetzen, however, 
notices a report of the existence of a bear in the 
province of Hasbeiya on Mount Hermon. Kla:der 
supposed this bear must be the Ursus arctos, for 





d e 
4p, from Sbp, to roll,” fn allusion to its 
form. Lat. bulla; Dutch, bol, ‘ta bean.”? The Ara 


bie word Jos, Fol, is identical. Gesen. Thes. 8. ¥ 
= 4. from 22°, lente incedere; but Bochart 
=a : 
conjectures an Arabic root ="to be hairy.” Forskal 


(Descr. An. p. iv.) mentions ¢ 1e (9,9, dubb, amongst 
the Arabian fauna. Is this the Ursus arctos? 
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which opinion, however, he seems to have had 
no authority; and a recent writer, Dr. Thomson 
(Land and Book, p. 573), says that the Syrian 
bear is still found on the higher mountains of this 
country, and that the inhabitants of Hermon stand 
in great fear of him. Hemprich and Ehrenberg 
(Symbole Phys. pt. i.) inform us that during the 
summer months these bears keep to the snowy parts 
of Lebanon, but descend in winter to the villages 
and gardens; it is probable also that at this period 
in former days they extended their visits to other 





Syrian Bear ( Urens Seeiacii 


parts of Palestine; for though this species was in 
ancient times far more numerous than it is now, 
yet the snowy summits of Lebanon were probably 


always the summer home of these animals.¢ Now 
we read in Scripture of bears being found in a 
wood between Jericho and Bethel (2 K. ii. 24); it 
is not improbable, therefore, that the destruction 
of the forty-two children who mocked Elisha took 
place some time in the winter, when these animals 
inhabited the low lands of Palestine. 

The ferocity of the bear when deprived of its 
young is alluded to in 2 Sam. xvii. 8; Prov. xvii. 
12; Hos. xiii. 8; its attacking flocks in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 34, &c.; its craftiness in ambush in Lam. iii. 
10, and that it was a dangerous enemy to man we 
learn from Am. vy. 19. The passage in Is. lix. 11, 
would be better translated, “ we groan like bears,”’ 
in allusion to the animal's plaintive groaning noise 
(see Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 135; and Hor. Ep. xvi. 
51, ““circumgemit ursus ovile’’). The bear is men- 
tioned also in Rev. xiii. 2; in Dan. vii. 5; Wisd. 
xi. 17; Eeelus. xlvii. 3. W. H. 


BEARD (Jit: mérywy: barba). Western 
Asiatics have always cherished the beard as the 
badge of the dignity of manhood, and attached to 
it the importance of a feature. The Egyptians, on 
the contrary, sedulously, for the most part, shaved 
the hair of the face and head, and compelled their 
slaves to do the like. Hercdotus (i. 36) mentions 
it as a peculiarity of the Egyptians, that they let 
the beard grow in mourning, being at all other 
times shaved. Hence Joseph, when released from 
prison, “shaved his beard ’’ to appear before Pha- 
raoh (Gen. xli. 14). It was, however, the practice 
among the Egyptians to wear a false beard made 
of plaited hair, and of a different form according 

to the rank of the persons, private individuals being 
ber: with a small beard, scarcely two inches 
long, kings with one of considerable length, square 


@ *Mr. Tristram not only found “the tracks of 
bears *’ in the snow, on the sides of Hermon (Land of 
Israel, p. 607), but even in Wady Hamam (see Bera- 
ARBEL), On the west side of the lake of Galilee, saw to | 


BEARD 
at the bottom, and gods with one turning up at 
the end (Wilkinson, Anc. /-gypt. suppl. plate 77, 
part 2). The enemies of the Egyptians, including 


probably many of the nations of Canaan, Syria, 
and Armenia, &c., are represented nearly always 
bearded. On the tomb of Beni Hassan is repre- 
sented a train of foreigners with and cattle, 
who all have short beards, as have also groups of 
various nations on another monument. 





Beards. Egyptian, from Wilkinson (top row). Of 


other nations from Rosellini and Layard (bottom 
row). 


Egyptians of low caste or mean condition are 
represented sometimes, in the spirit of caricature, 
apparently with beards of slovenly growth (Wil- 
kinson, ii. 127). In the Ninevite monuments is a 
series of battle-views from the capture of Lachish 
by Sennacherib, in which the captives have beards 
very like some of those in the Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

There is, however, an appearance of convention- 
alism both in Egyptian and Assyrian treatment of 
the hair and beard on monuments, which prevents 
our accepting it as characteristic. Nor is it possi- 
ble to decide with certainty the meaning of the 
precept (Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5) regarding the “ cor- 
ners of the beard.”’ It seems to imply something 
in which the cut of a Jewish beard had a ceremo- 
nial difference from that of other western Asiatics ; 
and on ace Herod. iii. 8 with Jer. ix. 26, 
xxv. 23, xlix. 32, it is likely that the Jews retained 
the hair on the sides of the face between the ear 
and eye (xpérado:), Which the Arabs and others 
shaved away. Size and fullness of beard are said 
to be regarded, at the present day, as a mark of 
respectability and trustworthiness. The beard is 
the object of an oath, and that on which blessings 
or shame are spoken of as resting (D’Arvieux, 
Meurs et Coutumes des Arabes). The custom 
was and is to shave or pluck it and the hair out in 
mourning (Is. 1. 6, xv. 2; Jer. xli. 5, xlviii. 37; 
Ezr. ix. 3; Bar. vi. 31 [or Epist. Jer. 31]); to neg- 
lect it in seasons of permanent affliction (2 Sam. 
xix. 24), and to regard any insult to it as the last 
outrage which enmity can inflict. Thus David 
resented the treatment of his ambassadors by Ha- 
nun (2 Sam. x. 4); so the people of God are figu- 
ratively spoken of as “beard’’ or “ hair’? which 
he will shave with “ the razor, the king of Assyria” 
(Is. vii. 20). The beard was the object of saluta- 
tion, and under this show of friendly reverence 


his surprise ‘a brown Syrian bear clumsily, but rap- 
idly clamber down the rocks and cross the ravine” (p 
447). H. 
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Joab beguiled Amasa (2 Sam. xx. 9). The dress- 
ing, trimming, anointing, &c. of the beard, was 
pertormed with much ceremony by persons of 
wealth and rank (Ps. cxxxiii. 2). The removal of 
the beard was a part of the ceremonial treatment 
proper to a leper (Lev. xiv. 9). There is no evi- 
dence that the Jews compelled their slaves to wear 
beards otherwise than they wore their own; al- 
thouzh the Romans, when they adopted the fash- 
ion of shaving, compelled their slaves to cherish 
their hair and beard, and let them shave when 
manumitted (Liv. xxxiv. 52, xlv. 44). H. H. 


BEAST. The representative in the A. V. of 
the following Hebrew words: mMoiyd, YY?, 
rer (SINT, Chald.). 


L. Behémah (FT3T3 :4 Ta Terpdroda, 7a 
KThyn, T& Onpia: jumentum, bestia, animantia, 
pecus: “beast,” “cattle,” A. V.), which is the 
general name for “domestic cattle’? of any kind, 
is used also to denote “any larve quadruped,” as 
opposed to fowls and creeping things (Gen. vii. 2, 
vi. 7, 29; Ex. ix. 25; Lev. xi. 2; 1 K. iv. 33; 
Prov. xxx. 30, &c.); or for “ beasts of burden,” 
horses, mules, etc., as in 1 K. xviii. 5, Neh. ii. 12, 
14, etc.; or the word may denote “ wild beasts,” 
as in Deut. xxxii. 24, Hab. ii. 17, 1 Sam. xvii. 44. 
(BEHEMOTH, note; OX.] 


2. BEir (WYD: +a popeta, rd erfyni ju 
mentum: beast,” ‘cattle ’) is used either col- 
lectively of ‘all kinds of cattle,” like the Latin 
pecus (Ex. xxii. 4; Num. xx. 4, 8, 11: Ps. xxviii. 
48), or specially of «‘ beasts of burden’ (Gen. xlv. 
17). This word has a more limited sense than the 
preceding, and is derived from a root, WA, “to 
pasture.”’ 

3. Chayyth (TIT: Onplov, Caov, Onhp, terpd- 
mous, Tivos, épmerdy, Onpiddwros, Bowrds: 
Sera, animantia, animal: “ beast,’’ « wild feast.” 
This word, which is the feminine of the ailjective 
‘I, “living,” is used to denote any animal. It 
is, however, very frequently used specially of “wild 
beast,’ when the meaning is often more fully ex- 


pressed by the addition of the word TTDI (has- 


siieh, wild beast), “of the field’ (Ex. xxifi. 11; 
Lev. xxvi. 22; Deut. vii. 22; Hos. ii. 14, xiii. 8; 
Jer. xii. 9, &c.). Similar is the use of the Chaldee 


NYT (cheyrd). W. H. 


BEBAI (2 syl.] (23 [Pehlevi, fatherly]: 
(In Ezr.,] BaBat, [Vat. BaBe:, Alex. BaBa:; in 
Neh.,] BnBi, BeBai, [ete.; in 1 Esdr. BynBai, 
Lebes:|] Bebai). 

L “Sons of Bebai,’’ 623 (Neh. 628) in number, 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
11; Neh. vii. 16; 1 Esdr. y. 13), and at a later 
period twenty-eight more, under Zechariah the son 
of Bebai, returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 11). Four 
of this family had taken foreign wives (Ezr. x. 28; 
1 Esdr. ix. 23). The name occurs also among those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 15). (Bas1.] 
ee 

@ From the unased root O23, “to be dumb.” 


® The word [9% is translated by the A. V. " wild 
beasts of the desert” in Is. xili. 21, xxxiv. 14; Jer. 1. 


89. The root is my, “to be dry; whence ‘2, 


named only in Jud. xv. 4. 
repetition of the name Chobai occurring next to it. 
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2. (Bafi [Vat. Alex. BaBe:].) Father of Zecha- 


riah, who was the leader of the twenty-eight men 
of his tribe mentioned above (Ezr. viii. 11). 


BE’BAT [2 syl.] (Alex. (Comp. Ald.] BnBaf; 
[Sin. ABeABaiu:} Vat. omits; Vulg. omits), a place 
It is possibly a mere 


BE’CHER (723: [in Gen.] Boxép, [Alex. 
XoBwp; in Num., Comp. Bexép, the others omit; 
in 1 Chr., Bayip, Alex. Boxop, Vat. ABaye: in 
ver. 8, in ver. 6 omits:] Bechor, [in Num. Becher :] 


Jirst-born, but according to Gesen. a young camel, 


which Simonis also hints at, Onom. p. 319). 
1. The second son of Benjamin, according to the 
list both in Gen. xlvi. 21, and 1 Chr. vii. 6; but 


omitted in the list of the sons of Benjamin in 1 


Chr. viii. 1, as the text now stands. No one, how- 


ever, can look at the Hebrew text of 1 Chr. viii. 1, 
vats in yYacnse WA poy, 
erittiont ab Ieast suspecting that TDD, his frrat- 
born, is a corruption of 2, Becher, and that 
the suffix Vis a corruption of }, and belongs to 


the following ‘2 Oh, so that the genuine sense 
in that case would be, Benjamin begat Bela, Becher, 


and Ashhel, in exact agreement with Gen. xlvi. 21. 
The enumeration, the second, the third, etc., must 
then have been added since the corruption of the 
text. There is, however, another view which may 
be taken, namely, that 1 Chr. viii. 1 is right, and 


that in Gen. xlvi. 21 and 1 Chr. viii. 8, S22, as a 


proper name, is a corruption of 23, first-born, 
and so that Benjamin had no gon of the name of 
Becher. In favor of this view it may be said that 
the position of Becher, immediately following Bela 
the first-born in both passages, is just the position 
it would be in if it meant “ first-born;"? that Be 
cher is a singular name to give to a second son; 
and that the discrepance between Gen. xlvi. 21, 
where Ashbel is the third son, and 1 Chr. viii. 1, 
where he is expressly called the second, and the 
omission of Ashbel in 1 Chr. vii. 6, would all be 


accounted for on the supposition of 1° 3 having 
been accidentally taken for a proper name, instead 
of in the sense of * first-born.” It may be added 
further that in 1 Chr. viii. 38, the same confusion 
has arisen in the case of the sons of Azel, of whom 
the second is in the A. V. called Bucheru, in He- 


brew D3, but which in the LXX. is rendered 
mpwrérokos avrov, and another name, ’Acd, added 
to make up the six sons of Azel. And that the 
L.XX. are right in their rendering is made highly 
probable by the very same form being repeated in 
ver. 39, “and the sons of Eshek his brother were 


Ulam his first-born, YND2, Jehush the second,” 
&c. The support too which Becher as a proper 
name derives from the occurrence of the same name 
in Num. xxvi. 35, is somewhat weakened by the 
fact that Bered (Bapdd, LXX.) is substituted for 
Becher in 1 Chr. vii. 20, and that it is omitted 





“a desert;” DY — “any dwellers in a dry or 
desert region,” jackals, hyenas, &c. Bochart is wrong 
in limiting the word to mean “ wild cate ” ( Hieroz. if. 
206). 
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altogether in the LXX. version of Num. xxvi. 35. 
Moreover, which is perhaps the strongest argument 
of all, in the enumeration of the Benjamite tamilies 
in Num. xxvi. 38, there is no mention of Hecher 
or the Bachrites, but Ashbel and the Ashibelites 
immediately follow Bela and the Belaites. Not- 
withstanding, however, all this, the first supposition 
was, it can scarcely be doubted, substantially the 
true one. Becher was one of Benjamin's three sons, 
Bela, Becher, Ashbel, and came down to Egypt with 
Jacob, being one of the fourteen descendants of 
Rachel who settled in Egypt, namely, Joseph and 
his two sons Manasseh and Ephraim, Benjamirr and 
his three sons above named, Gera, Naaman, Ehi 


(TTS, alias OTS, Ahiram, Num. xxvi. 38, and 
TTITNS, Aharah, 1 Chr. viii. 1, and perhaps 
Mms and TTS, ver. 4 and 7), and Ard 


(JTS, but in 1 Chr. viii. 3, "Jt, Addar), the 
sons of Bela, Muppim (otherwise Shuppim, and 
Shephuphan, 1 Chr. vii. 12, 15, viii. 5; but Shu- 
pham, Num. xxvi. 39) and Huppim (Huram, 1 
Chr. viii. 5, but Hupham, Num. xxvi. 39), appar- 
ently the sons of Ahiram or Khi (Aher, 1 Chr. vii. 
12), and Rosh, of whom we can give no account, 
as there is no name the least like it in the parallel 


passages, unless perchance it be for Joash (t 31), 
a son of Becher, 1 Chr. vii. 8.4 And so, it is wor- 
thy of observation, the LAX. render the passage, 
only that they make Ard the son of Gera, yreat- 
grandson therefore to Benjamin, and make all the 
others sons of Bela. As regards the posterity of 
Becher, we have already noticed the singular fact 
of there being no family named after him at the 
numbering of the Israelites in the plains of Moab, 
as related in Num. xxvi. But the no Jess singular 
circumstance of there being a Becher, and a family 
of Bauchrites, among the sons of Ephraim (ver. 35), 
seems to supply the true explanation. ‘The slaugh- 
ter of the sons of Ephraim by the men of Gath, 
who came to steal their cattle out of the land of 
Goshen, in that border affray related in 1 Chr. vii. 
21, had sadly thinned the house of Ephraim of its 
males. The daughters of Ephraim must therefore 
have sought hushands in other tribes, and in many 
cases must have been heiresses. It is therefore 
highly probable that Becher,” or his heir and head 
of his house, married an Ephraimitish heiress, a 
dauchter of Shuthelah (1 Chr. vii. 20, 21), and so 
that his house was reckoned in the tribe of Ephra- 
im, just as Jair, the son of Sezub, was reckoned in 
the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. ii. 22; Num. xxxii. 
40, 41). The time when Becher first appears 
among the Ephraimites, namely, just before the en- 
tering into the promised land, when the people were 
numbered by genealogies for the express purpose of 
dividing the inheritance equitably among the tribes, 
is evidently highly favorable to this view. (See 
Num. xxvi. 52-56, xxvii.). The junior branches 
of Becher’s family would of course continue in the 
tribe of Benjamin. Their names, as given in 1 
Chr. vii. 8, were Zemira, Joash, Eliezer, Eliotnai, 


a We are more inclined to think it is a corruption 
of 7), or CN, and belongs to the preceding 
STIS, Ehi, as Ahiram is certainly the right name, 


as appears by Num. xxvi. 38. 
& This view suggests the possibility of Becher being 
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Omri, Jerimoth, and Abiah; other branches pos- 
sessed the fields round Anathoth and Alameth, 
called Alemeth vi. 60, and Almon Josh. xxi. 18. 
Which of the above were Becher's own sons, and 
which were grandsons, or more remote descendants, 
is perhaps impossible to determine. But the most 
important of them, as being ancestor to king Saul, 
and his great captain Abner (2 Sam. iii. 37), the 
last-named Abiah, was, it seems, literally Becher's 
son. ‘The generations appear to have been as fol- 
lows: Becher — Abiah (Aphiah, 1 Sam. ix. 1)— 
Bechorath ¢ — Zeror — Abiel (Jebiel, 1 Chr. ix. 35) 
— Ner — Kish — Saul. Abner was another son 
of Ner, brother therefore to Kish, and uncle to 
Saul. Abiel or Jehiel seems to have been the first 
of his house who settled at Gibeon or Gibeah (1 
Chr. viii. 29, ix. 35), which @ perhaps be acquired 
by his marriage with Maachah, and which became 
thenceforth the seat of his family, and was called 
afterwards Gibeah of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 4; Is. x. 29). 
From 1 Chr. viii. 6 it would seem that before this 
(iibeon or Geba had been possessed by the sons of 
Ehud (called Abihud ver. 3) and other sons of Bela. 
But the text appears to be very corrupt. 

Another remarkable descendant of Becher was 
Sheba the son of Bichri, a Benjamite, who headed 
the formidable rebellion against David described in 
2 Sam. xx.; and another, probably, Shimei the son 
of Gera of Bahurim, who cursed David as he fled 
from Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 5), since he is said to 
be “a man of the family of the house of Saul." 
But if so, Gera must be a different person from the 
Gera of Gen. xlvi. 21 and 1 Chr. viii. 3. Perhaps 


therefore mimizld %> is used in the wider sense of 
tribe, as Josh. vii. 17, and so the passage may only 
mean that Shimei was a Benjamite. In this case 
he would be a descendant of Bela. 

From what has been said above it will be seen 
how important it is, with a view of reconciling ap- 
parent discrepancies, to bear in mind the different 
times when different passages were written, as well 
as the principle of the genealogical divisions of the 
families. ‘Thus in the case hefore us we have the 
tribe of Benjamin described (1.) as it was aLout the 
time when Jacoh went down into Egypt; (2.) as it 
was just before the entrance into Canaan; (3.) as it 
was in the days of David: and (4.) as it was eleven 
generations after Jonathan and David, ¢. e. in Heze- 
kiah’s reign. It is obvious how in these later times 
many new heads of houses, called sons of Benjyanan, 
would have sprung up, while older ones, by failure 
of lines, or translation into other tribes, would have 
disappeared. Even the non-appearance of Becher 
in 1 Chr. viii. 1 may be accounted for on this prin- 
ciple, without the necessity for altering the text. 

2. Son of Ephraim, Num. xxvi. 33, culled Bered 
1 Chr. vii. 20. Same as the preceding. 

A. C. H. 


BECHO’'RATH (317722 [first-born]: Be- 
x'p [Vv at. -xeip} 3 Alex. Bexywpad: Bechorath), 
son of se or Abiah, and grandson of Becher, 
according to 1 Sam. ix. 1; 1 Chr. vii. 8. [Br- 
CHER. | A. C. H. 


really the firat-born of Benjamin, but having forfeited 
his birthright for the sake of the Ephraimitish inher- 
itance. 

¢ It is possible that Bechorath may be the same 
person as Becher, and that the order has been acct 
dentally inverted. 

d Comp. 1 Chr. vif. 14, viii. 5, 6, 29, ix. 86. 


BECTILETH 


BEC’TILETH, THE PLAIN OF (7) weSloy 
BaucriAal@ (Vat. -rec-]; Alex. BexreAed, [and so 
Sin.ca; Sin.! BasrovAia]: Syr. has 
==: house of slaughter), mentioned in Jud. ii. 21, 
as lying between Nineveh and Cilicia. The name 
has been compared with BaxraiaAAd, & town of 
Syria named by Ptolemy; Bactiali in the Peutin- 
ger Tables, which place it 21 miles from Antioch. 
The most important plain in this direction is the 
Bekaa, or valley lying between the two chains of 
Lebanon. And it is possible that Bectileth is a 
corruption of that well-known name: if indeed it 
be a historical word at all. G. 


BED and BED-CHAMBER. We may dis- 
tinguish in the Jewish bed five principal parts: — 
(1.) the substratum; (2.) the covering; (3.) the 
eae (4.) the bedstead or analogous support for 

.; (5.) the ornamental sabovtian 
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Beds. (From Fellows, Asia Mincr. 

1. This substantive portion of the bed was lim- 
ited to a mere mat, or one or more quilts. 

2. A quilt finer than those used in 1. In sum- 
mer a thin blanket or the outer garment worn by 
day (1 Sam. xix. 13) sufficed. This latter, in the 
ease of a poor person, often formed both 1. and 2. 
and that without a bedstead. Hence’the law pro- 
vided that it should not be kept in pledge after 
sunset, that the poor man might not lack his need- 
ful covering (Deut. xxiv. 13). 

3. The only material mentioned for this, is that 
which occurs 1 Sam. xix. 13, and the word used is 
of doubtful meaning, but seems to signify some 
fabric woven or plaited of goat's hair. It is clear, 
however, that it was something hastily adopted to 
serve as a pillow, and is not decisive of the ordi- 


nary use. In Ez. xiii. 18 occurs the word JD” 
(spocnepene: ov, LXX.), which seems to be the 
proper Such pillows are common to this 
day in the F East, formed of sheep's fleece or goat's 
skin, with a stufting of cotton, &c. We read of a 
“ pillow ’’ [rower’s cushion; see Sup, 13.] also, in 
the boat in which our Lord lay asleep (Mark iv. 
38) as he crossed the lake. The block of stone 
such as Jacob used, covered perhaps with a gar- 
ment, was not unusual among the poorer folk, shep- 





&e. 

4. The bedstead was not always necessary, the 
divan, or platform along the side or end of an Ori- 
ental roon:, sufficing as a support for the bedding. 
(See preceding cut.) Yet some slight and portable 
frame seems implied among the senses of the word 


‘V'3%, which is used for a “bier (2 Sam. iii. 
31), and for the ordinary bed (2 K. iv. 10), for the 
litter on which a sick person might be carried (1 
Sam. xix. 15), for Jacob's bed of sickness (Gen. 
slvii. 81), and for the couch on which guests re- 
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clined at a banquet (Esth. i. 6). Thus it seems 
the comprehensive and generic term. The proper 
word for a bedstead appears to be WY, used 
Deut. iii. 11, to describe that on which lay the 


giant Og, whoee vast bulk and weight required one 
of i iron. 





RE | Bed and Hend-rest. (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians.) 


5. The ornamental portions, and those which 


Ma | luxury added, were pillars and a canopy (Jud. xiii. 
haem 9); ivory carvings, gold and silver (Joseph. Ant. 
j | xii. 21, 14), and probably mosaic work, purple and 


fine linen, are also mentioned as constituting parts 


d}of beds (I'sth. i.6; Cant. iii. 9, 10) where the word 


THIER, LXX. gopeior, seems to mean “a litter’? 
| (Prov. vii. 16, 17; Amos vi. 4). So also are per- 
; fumes. 

There is but little distinction of the bed from 
sitting furniture among the Orientals, the same ar- 
ticle being used for nightly rest, and during the 
day. This applies both to the divan and bedstead 
in all its forms, except perbape the litter. There. 


was also a garden-watcher's bed, “man, ren- 
dered variously in the A. V. “cottage” and “lodge,” 
which seems to have been slung like a hammock, 
perhaps from the trees (Is. i. 8, xxiv. 20). 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 4, 11) mentions the bed- 
chambers in the Arabian palace of Hyrcanus. 





Pillow or Head-rest. (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians.) 

The ordinary furniture of a bed-chamber in pri- 
vate life is given in 2 K. iv. 10. The “ bed-cham- 
ber” in the temple where Joash was hidden, was, 
as Calmet suggests (Dict. of Bib. art. Beds), 
probably a store-chamber for keeping beds, not a 
mere bedroom, and thus better adapted to con- 
ceal the fugitives (2 K. xi. 2; 2 Chr. xxii. 1L 
TUT VIC] « chamber of beds,” not the usual 
bo) ain) “YTE) “chamber of reclining,” Ex. viii. 
3 and passim). 

The position of the bed-chamoper in the most re- 


mute and secret parts of the palace seems marked 
in the passages Ex. viii. 3; 2 K. vi. 12. H. H. 


BE'DAD (TT3 [separation]: Bapd3; [Comp. 
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Ba3d3:] Badad), the father of one of the kings of 
Edom, “Hadad ben-Bedad” (Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 
Chr. i. 46). 

* BEDA’IAH (3 syl.), Ezr. x. 35. [Bepr- 
1AH.] 


BEDAN (]73 [servile, Ges.]: [Bapdx :] 
Badan). 1. Mentioned,1 Sam. xii. 11, as a Judge 
of Israel between Jerubbaal (Gideon) and Jephthah. 
As no such name occurs in the book of Judges, 
various conjectures have been formed as to the per- 
gon meant, most of which are discussed in Pole 
(Synapsis, in loe.). Some maintain him to be the 
Jair mentioned m Judge. x. 3, who, it must then 
be supposed, was also called Bedan to distinguish 
him from the older Jair, son of Manasseh (Num. 
xxxli. 41), a Bedan being actually named among 


the descendants of Manasseh in 1 Chr. vii. 17.. 


The Chaldee Paraphrast reads Samson for Bedan 
in 1 Sam. xii. 11, and many suppose Bedan to be 
another name for Samson, either a contraction of 
Ben-Dan (the son of Dan or Danite), or else mean- 


ing in or into Dan (3) with a reference to Judg. 
xiii. 25. Neither explanation of the word is very 
probable, or defended by any analogy, and the order 
of the names does not agree with the supposition 
that Bedan is Samson, so that there is no real ar- 
gument for it except the authority of the Para- 
phrast. The LXX., Syr., and Arab. all have 
Barak, a very probable correction except for the 
order of the names. [Ewald suggests that it may 
be a fulse reading for Abdon. After all, as it is 
clear that the book of Judges is not a complete 
record of the period of which it treats, it is possible 
that DBedan was one of the Judges whose names 
are not preserved in it, and so may perhaps be com- 
pared with the Jael of Judg. v. 6, who was prob- 
ably also a Judge, though we know nothing about 
the subject except from Deborah's song. The only 
objection to this view is, that as Bedan is mentioned 
with Gideon, Jephthah, and Samuel, he would seem 
to have been an important Judge, and therefore not 
likely to be omitted in the history. The same ob- 
jection applies in some degree to the views which 
identify him with Abdon or Jair, who are but cur- 
aorily mentioned. G. E. L. C. 

2. (Baddu; [Vat. (OvAau) Badau:] Alex. Ba- 
Bay. ) Son of Ulam, the son of Gilead (1 Chr. 
vii. 17). W.A. W. 


BEDETAH [3 syl.] (FWD [servant of Je- 
hovah]: Badata; [V at. Bapaia:] Badaias), one 
of the sons of Bani, in the time of Ezra, who had 
taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 35). [The A. V. ed. 
1611, ete., reads Bedaiah.} 


BEE (73425, a debdrah: pédtwoa, peAio- 
omy: apis). Mention of this insect occurs in 
Deut. i. 44, “The Amorites which dwelt in that 
mountain came out aainst you, and chased you as 
bees do;” in Judg. xiv. 8, “ There was a swarnn of 
bees and honey in the carcase of the lion:" in Ps. 
exviii. 12, * They compassed me about like bees;" 
and in Is. vii. 18, “It shall come to pass in that 
day that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in 
the uttermost parts of the rivers of Mgypt, and for 


a From “37, ordine duzit; cocgit (examen). Gea. 
Thes. ®. ¥. 

b It is very curious to observe that in the passage 
of Deut. f. 44, the Syriac version, the Targum of On- 


seios, and an Arabic MS., read, ‘Chased you as bees 


BEE 


the bee that is in the land of Assyria.’ That Pal- 
estine abounded in bees is evident from the descrip- 
tion of that land by Moses, for it was a land * flow- 
ing with milk and honey; "’ nor is there any reason 
for supposing that this expression is to be understood 
otherwise than in its literal sense. Modern trav- 
ellers occasionally allude to the bees of lalestine. 
Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 299) speaks of 
immense swarms of bees which made their home 
in a gigantic cliff of Wady Kurn. “The people 
of M’alia, several years ago,’’ he says, “let a man 
down the face of the rock by ropes. He was en- 
tirely protected from the assaults of the bees, and 
extracted a large amount of honey; but he was so 
terrified by the prodigious swarms of bees that he 
could not be induced to repeat the exploit.” This 
forcibly illustrates Deut. xxxii. 13, and Ps. lxxxi. 
16, as to honey out of the stony rock,” and the 
two passages out of the Psalms and Judges quoted 
above, as to the fearful nature of the attacks of 
these insects when irritated. 

Maundrell (7rar. p. 66) says that in passing 
through Samaria he perceived a strong smell of 
honey and of wax; and that when he was a mile 
from the Lead Sea he saw bees busy among the 
tlowers of some kind of saline plant. Mariti ( 77rav. 
iii. 139) assures us that bees are found in great 
multitudes amongst the hills of Palestine, and that 
they collect their honey in the hollows of trees and 
in clefts of rocks: (comp. Land and Beck, p. 566). 
That bees are reared with great success in Pales- 
tine, we have the authority of Hasselquist (7rav. 
p. 236) and Dr. Thomson (26. p. 253) to show. 

English naturalists, however, appear to know but 
little of the species of bees that are found in Pal- 
estine. Dr. Kitto says (Phys. H. Pal. p. 421) 
there are two species of bees found in that country, 
Apis longicornis, and Apis mellifica. A. longt- 
cornis, however, which == Fucera longicer., is a 
European species; and though Klug and Ehren- 
berg, in the Symbole Physice, enumerate many 
Syrian species, and amongst them some species of 
the genus Lucera, yet /. longicor. is not found in 
their list. Mr. I. Smith, our best authority on the 
Hymenoptera, is inclined to believe that the honey- 
bee of Palestine is distinct from the honey-hee (A. 
mellifica) of this country. And when it is remem- 
bered that the last-named writer bas descrited as 
many as seventeen species of true honey-Lees (the 
genus Azis), it is very probable that the species of 
our own country and of Valestine are distinct. 
There can be no doubt that the attacks of Lees in 
Eastern countries are more to be dreaded than they 
arc in more temperate climates. Swarms in the 
East are far larger than they are with us, and, on 
account of the heat of the climate, one can readily 
imagine that their stings must give rise to very 
dangerous symptoms. It would be easy to quote 
from Aristotle, Elian, and Pliny, in proof of what 
has heen stated; but let the reader consult Mungo 
Park's Travels (ii. 37, 38) as to the incident which 
occurred at a spot he named “ Bees’ Creek "’ from 
the circumstance. Compare also Ocdmann (JV er- 
misch, Samii. pt. vi. c. 20). We can well, there- 
fore, understand the full force of the Psalmist's 
complaint, “ They came about me like bees.’’ 4 


that are smoked ;’ showing how ancient the custom is 
of taking bees’ nests by means of smoke. Constant 
aJlusion is made to this practice in classical authors. 
Wasps’ nests were taken in the same way. See Bo 
chart (Hieroz. iii. 800). 


BEE 


The passave about the swarm of bees and honey 
in the livn’s carcase (Judg. xiv. 8) admits of easy 
2xplanation. The hon which Samson slew had 
been dead some little time before the bees had taken 
up their abude in the carease, for it is expressly 
stated that “alter a time,” Samson returned and 
saw the lees and honey in the lion's carcase, so that 
« if,’ as Oedmann has well observed, “any one here 
represents to himself a corrupt and putrid carease, 
the occurrence ceises to have any true similitude, 
for it is well known that in these countries at cer- 
tain seasons of the year the heat will in the course 
of twenty-four hours so completely dry up the mo:st- 
ure of dead camels, and that without their under- 
sving decomposition, that ther bodies loug rem:un, 
like mummies, unaltered and entirely free trom 
offensive odor.’ ‘To the forezoing quotation we 
may add that very prubably the ants would help 
to consume the carcase, and leave perhaps in a 
short’ time little else than a skeleton. Herodotus 
(v. 114) speaks of a certain Ones:lus who had been 
taken prisoner by the Amathusians and beheaded, 
aud whose head having been suspended over the 
gates, had become occupied by a swarm of bees; 
compare also Aldrovandus (De /nsect. i. 110). Dr. 
Thomson (4.1 aad Book, p. 568) mentions this 
occurrence of a swarm of bees in a lion's carease as | 
an extraordinary thing, and makes an unhappy con- 
jecture, that perhaps * hornets," debaber in Arabic, 
are intenled, “if it were known,’ says he, * that | 
they manufactured honey enough to meet the de- 
mands of the story.” It is known, however, that 
hornets do net make honey, nyr do any of the 
family Wespude, with the exception, as far as has 
been hitherto observed, of the Brazilian Nectartan 
mellifict, The passage in Is. vii. 18, ‘the Lord 
shall hiss for the bee that is in the land of Assyria,"’ 
has been understood by some to refer to the prac- 
tice of “calliny out the bees from their hives by a 
hissing or whistling sound to their labor in the 
fields, and summoning them again to return"? in 
the evening (Harris, Wut. HM. of Bible, art. Bee). 
Bochart (/fieroz. iti. 358) quotes from Cyril, who 
thus explains this passage, and the one in Is. v. 26. 
Columella, Pliny, .Elian, Virgil, are all cited by 
Bochart in illustration of this practice; see numer- 
ous quotations in the AMierumicon, Mr. Denham 
(in Kitto's Cyc. Bib. Lit. art. Bee) makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on this subject: —*“ No one has 
offered any proof of the existence of such a cus- 
tom, and the idea will itself seem sutticiently strange 
to all who are acquainted with the habits of bees.”’ 
That the custom existed amongst the ancients of 
calling swarms to their hives, must be familiar to 
every reader of Virvil, 


* Tinnitusque cie, et Martis quate cymbala circum,” 


and it is curious to observe that this practice has 
continued down to the present day. Many a cot- 
tayer believes the bees will imvre readily swarm if 
he beats tovether pieces of tin or iron. As to the 
real use in the custom, this is quite another matter; 
but no careful entomoloyist would hastily adupt 
any opinion concerning it. 

In all probability however, the expression in 
Ieaiah has reference, as Mr. Denham says, “to the: 
sustom of the people in the East of calling the at- 
tention of any one by a sigmiicant diss, or rather 
host.” 

The LXX. has the following eulozium on the 
bee in Prov. vi. 8: © Go to the bee, and learn how 
diligent she is, and what a noble work she produces, 
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whose labors kings and private men use for their 
health; she is desired and honored by all, and 
though weak in strength, vet since she values wis- 
dom, she prevaits.” This passage is not found in 
any Hebrew copy of the Scriptures: it exists, how- 
ever in the Arabic, and it is quoted by Oriven, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, and other ancient 
writers. As to the proper name, see Dinoran. 

The bee belongs to the family <Ajide, of the 
Hymenopterous order of insects. W. H. 

* On this subject of Lees in Palestine, Mr. ‘Tris- 
tram furnishes important testimony (Lond of 
fsracl, pp. 85, 87). After speaking of ‘+ bee-keep- 
ing’ in that country, carried so far that almost 
‘every house pussesses a pile of bee-hives in its 
yard,’ he adds respecting the number of wild bees 
as follows: “The innumerable fissures and cletts 
of the limestone rocks, which everywhere flank the 
vallevs, attord in their recesses secure shelter for 
any number of swarms, and many of the Bedouin, 
particularly in the wilderness of Judwa, obtain 
their subsistence by bee-hunting, bringing into Je- 
rusalem jara of that wild honey on which John the 
Baptist ted in the wilderness and which Jonathan 
had long before unwittingly tasted, when the comb 
had dropped on the ground from the hollow of the 
tree in which it was suspended. The visitor to the 
Wady Kurn, when he sees the busy multitudes of 
bees about its clefts, cannot but recall to nind the 
promise, * With honey out of the stony roek would 
I have satisfied thee! There is no epithet of the 
land of promise more true to the letter, even to the 
present day, than this, that it was +a land flowing 
with milk and honey.’ ” H. 

BEELI’ADA (Oa iene = known by Baal: 
"EAradé; [Vat. FA. Badvey3ae:] Alex. BadAcada: 
Bialiuda), one of David's sons, born in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xiv. 7). In the lists in’ Samuel the name 
is Exrava, El being substituted for Baal. 

BEEL’SARUS (BeeAgdpos: Beclsuro), 1 
Esdr. vy. 8. (Binsitan.] 


BEELTETH‘’MUS (BeéAreOuys: Alex. [Ba- 
eAreOu0s,| BeeATeuw6: Bilthemus), an ofticer of 
Artaxerxes residing in Palestine (1 Lsdr. ii. 16, 
25). The name is a corruption of CYi> pee 
= lord of judgment, A. V. “chancellor; ** the title 
of Rehum, the name immediately before it (Ezr. 
iv. 8). 

BEEL’/ZEBUL (BeeACeBavad: Becleebuh), the 
title of a heathen deity, to whom the Jews aseribed 
the sovereignty of the evil spirits (Matt. x. 25, xii. 
24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15 ff). The correct 
reading is without doubt Aredzebul, and not Beeb 
zebub [A. V.] as given in the Syriac, the Vulz., and 
some other versions; the authority of the MSs. 
is decisive in favor of the furmer, the alteration 
being easily accounted for by a comparison. with 
2K. 1. 2, to which reference is made in the passayes 
quoted. [BAaL, p. 207, No. 2.[ Two questions 
present themselves in connection with this subject: 
(1.) How are we to account for the change of the 
final letter of the name?  (2.) On what grounds 
did the Jews assivn to the Baal-zebub of Ekron the 
peculiar position of 6 Epywy Trav Saimoviwy ? The 
sources of information at our command for the an- 
swer of these questions are scanty. The names are 
not found elsewhere. The LAX. translates Baal- 
zebub Baad mvia, as also does Josephus (Ant. ix. 
2, § 1); and the ‘Talmudical writers are silent on 
the subject. 
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1. The explanations offered in reference to the 
change of the name may be ranged into two classes, 
according as they are based on the svund or the 
meaning of the word. ‘The former proceeds on the 
assumption that the name Beelzebub was offensive 
to the Greek ear, and that the final letter was al- 
tered to avoid the double 6, just as Habakkuk be- 
eame in the LAX. *AuBaxovu (Ilitzig, Vorbemerk. 
in Habakkuk), the choice of ¢, as a substitute for 
6, being decided by the previous occurrence of the 
letter in the former part of the word (Dengel, 
Gnomon in Matt. x. 25, comparing MeAx4A in the 
LXX. as= Michal). It is, however, by no means 
clear why other names, such as Magog, or Eldad, 
should not have undergone a similar change. We 
should prefer the assumption, in connection with 
this view, that the change was purely of an acci- 
dental nature, for which no satisfactory reason can 
be assigned. The second class of explanations car- 
ries the vreatest weight of authority with it. These 
proceed on the ground that the Jews intentionally 
ehanved the pronunciation of the word, so as either 
to give a sivuificance to it adapted to their own 
ideas, or to cast ridicule upon the idolatry of the 
neighboring nations, in which case we might com- 
pare the adoption of Sychar for Sychem, Beth-aven 
for Beth-cl. The Jews were certainly keenly alive 
to the sivnificance of names, and not unfrequently 
indulged in an exercise of wit, consisting of a play 
upon the meaning of the words, as in the case of 
Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 25), Abraham (Gen. xvii. 5), 
and Sarah (Gen. xvii. 15). Lightfoot (/.rereita- 
tions, Matt. xii. 24) adduces instances from the 
Talmudical writers of opprobrious puns appliel to 
idols. The explanations, which are thus based on 
etymological grounds, branch off into two classes; 


some connect the term with Saar, habitation, thus 
making Beelzebul = oixodeamdrns (Matt. x. 25), 
the lord of the dirclling, whether as the “ prince of 
the power of the air’? (Eph. ii. 2), or as the 
prince of the lower world (Paulus, quoted by 
Olshausen, Comment. in Matt. x. 25), or as inhab- 
iting human bodies (Schleusner, /.c7. 8. v.), or as 
occupying a mansien in the seventh heaven, like 
Saturn in Oriental mythology (Movers, Phoéniz. i. 
260, quoted by Winer, Reabedrt. art. Beclzebud; 
comp. Michaelis, Suppl. ad Lez. p. 205, for a sim- 
ilar view). Others derive it from sr. dung (a 
word, it must be observed, not in use in the Bible 
itself, but frequently occurring in Talmudical writ- 
ers), thus making Beelzebul, literally, (he lord of 
duny, or the dunghill; and in a secondary sense, as 
zebel was used by the Talmudical writers as = idol 
or uolatry (comp. Lightfoot, Arercet. Matt. xii. 24; 
Luke xi. 15), the lord of adols, prince of false 
gods, in which case it=&pywy tay Samoviwr, 
It is generally held that the former of these two 
senses is more particularly referred to in the N. 
T. (Carpzov. Appar. p. 498, comparing the term 
ae fa as though connected with 93, dung ; 
Olshausen, Comment. in Matt. x. 25). The latter, 
however, is adopted by Lightfoot and Schleusner. 
We have lastly to notice the ingenious conjecture 
of Ilue (as quoted by Winer) that the fly, under 
which Baal-zebub was represented, was the Scara- 


a There is no connection between the gathering” 
In ver. 16 and that in xx. 8. From the A. V. it might 
be inferred that the former passage referred to the 
event described in the latter; but the two words ren- 


en A 
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beus pilularius or dunghill beetle, in which case 
Haal-zebub and Beelzebul might be used indiffer- 
ently. 

2. The second question hinges to a certain extent 
on the first. The reference in Matt. x. 24 [xii. 24] 
may have originated in a fancied resemblance between 
the application of Ahaziah to Baal-zebub, and tuat 
of the Jews to our Lord for the ejection of the un- 
clean spirits. As no human remedy availed for the 
cure of this disease, the Jews naturally reterred it 
to some higher power and selected Baal-zebub as 
the heathen deity to whom application was made in 
case of severe disease. The title &pywy ray 8ai- 
yoviwy may have special reference to the nature of 
the disease in question, or it may have heen educed 
from the name itself by a fancicd or real etymology. 
It is worthy of special observation that the notices 
of Beelzebul are exclusively connected with the sub- 
ject of demoniacal possession, a circumstance which 
may account for the subsequent disappearance of 
the name. W. L. B. 


BEER (“S23 = well: 7d ppéap: puteus). 

1. One of the latest halting-places of the Israel- 
ites, lying bevond the Arnon, and so called because 
of the well which was there dug by the * princes "’ 
and nobles"? of the people, and is perpetuated in 
a fragment of poetry (Num. xxi. 16-18).4¢ This 
is possibly the BreEn-ELIM, or “well of heroes,’’ 


referred to in Is. xv. 8. The “wilderness” (7215) 
which is named as their next starting point in the 
last clause of verse 18, may be that before spoken of 
in 13, or it may be a copvyist’s mistake for “WDM. 
It was so understood by the LXX., who read the 
clause, nal axd gppéaros— “and from the well,” 
t. e. “from Leer.” 

According to the tradition of the Targumists — 
0 tradition in part adopted by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 
4) — this was one of the appearances, the last before 
the entrance on the Holy Land, of the water which 
had “ followed’ the people, from its first arrival at 
Rephidim, through their wanderings. ‘The water 
— so the tradition appears to have run — was grant- 
ed for the sake of Miriam, her merit being that, at 
the peril of her life, she had watched the ark in 
which lay the infant Moses. It followed the march 
over mountains and into valleys, encircling the en- 
tire camp, and furnishing water to every man at 
his own tent door. ‘This it did till her death 
(Num. xx. 1), at which time it disappeared for a 
season, apparently rendering a special act necessary 
on each future occasion for its evocation. The 
striking of the rock at Kadesh (Num. xx. 10) was 
the first of these; the digging of the well at Beer 
by the staves of the princes, the second. Miriam's 
well at last found a home in a gulf or recess in the 
sea of (ialilee, where at certain seasons its water 
Howed and was resorted to for healing purposes 
(Tarzgums Onkelos, and Ps. Jon. Num. xx. 1, xxi. 
18, and also the quotations from the Talmud in 
Lightfoot on John v. 4 [and Wetstein on 1 Cor. 
x. 4]). 

3: A place to which Jotham, the son of Gideon, 
fled for fear of his brother Abimelech (Judg. ix. 
21). There is nothing in the text or elsewhere to 
indicate its position (LAX. Vat. Baijp; the Alex. 





dered “gather” are radically different, — 777" tb 
ch. xx., FJOS in xxi. 
= 7 
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satirely alters the passage — Kal éwopevOn dv 536 
wal epuyev eis ‘Papd; Vulg. in Ber). G. 

* Some have thought this second Beer to be the 
same as Leeroth (which see), to which the objection 
is that Jotham would not have been secure in a 
place so near Shechem. Dr. Kobinson heard of 
a deserted village e-Bureh near the border of the 
plain of Vhilistia, of course much more remote 
frum Shechem, and affording an opportunity of 
ready escape thence into the desert if necessary ; 
and he inquires whether Beer may not possibly 
have been there (Acs. ii. 132). A name like this 
must have been given to many places. H. 


BEE’RA (N7ND [a well): Benpd; [Vat. 
Baa:Aa:] Bera), son of Zophah, of the tribe of 
Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 


BEE’RAH (7PS2 [a well]: BefaA; Alex. 


Benpa: Beera), prince (N%273) of the Reuben- 
ites, carried away by Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chr. v. 6). 


BE’ER-E’LIM (2°98 “ND, well of heroes: 


ppéap rou Adel (Sin. Acdip, Conip: Ald. ’EAciu|: 
puteus hlim), a a spot nained in Is. xv. 8 as on the 
‘border of Moab,’ apparently the south, Eglaim 
being at the north end of the Dead Sea. The 
name points to the well dug by the chiefs of Israel 
on ther approach to the promised land, close by 
the * burder of Moab’? (Num. xxi. 16; comp. 13), 
and such is the sugzestion of Gesenius (Jes:tia, 
533). [Brrn, L.] “Beer-elim was probably chosen 
by tne Prophet out of other places on the boundary 
on accvunt of the similarity between the sound of 


the name and that of ©-1 rare —the “howling” 


which was to reach even to that remote point 
(Ewald, Proph. i. 233). G. 


BEE’RI (0983, fontanus, Gesen.; illustrious, 
First: * (Bedy. Alex.] Benp, Gen., Benpel, Hos. : 
Beert). 1. The father of Judith, one of the wives 
of Esau (Gien. xxvi. 34). There need be no ques- 
tion that Judith, daughter of Beeri, is the same 
person as is ealled in the genealogical table (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2) Abolibamah, dauzhter of Anah, and con- 
sequently Beeri and Anah must be reyarded as 
names of the same person. ‘There is the further 
ditficulty thut Beeri is spoken of as a Hittite, 
whilst Anal is called a Horite and also a Hivite, 
and we have thus three designations of race given 
to the same individual. It is stated under ANAH 
that Livite is most probably to be revarded as an 
etror of transcription for Horite. With regard to 
the two remaining names the difficulty does not 
seem to be formidable. It is agreed on all hands 


that the name Horite Oa) signifies one who 
dwells in a hole or cave,a Trovlodyte: and it seems 
in the highest dezree probable that the inhabitants 
of Mount Seir were so designated because they in- 
habited the numerous caverns of that mountainous 
region. The name therefore does not desiznate 
them according to their race, but merely according 
to their mode of life, to whatever race they might 
belong. Of their race we know nothing except in- 
deed what the conjunction of these two names in 
reference to the same individual may teach us: and 
from this case we may fairly conclude that these 
Proglodytes or Horites “belonged i in part at least to 

a * Acconling to First, Evk/arer, “explainer ” (not 

iNustrious ” as represented above). H. 

b One of the very few cases in which the two words 
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the widely extended Canaanitish tribe of the Hit- 
tites. On this supposition the difficulty vanishes, 
and each of the accounts gives us just the infor- 
mation we might expect. In the narrative, where 
the stress is laid on Esau’s wife being of the race 
of Canaan, her father is called a Hittite; whilst 
in the genealogy, where the stress is on Esau's con- 
nection by marriage with the previous occupants of 
Mount Seir, he is most naturally and properly de- 
scribed under the more precise term Horite. 

2. Father of the prophet Hosea (Hos. i. 1). 

F. W. G. 

BE'ER-LAHAI-ROT (89 ‘I? “NB 
well of the living and seeing [God] : ppéap ob 
évwmiov eldov; 1d ppéap ris dpdoews: puteus vi- 
venus et videntis me), a well, or rather a ee 
spring > (A. V. fountain, comp. Gen. xvi. 7), be- 
tween Kadesh and Bered, in the wilderness, “in 
the way to Shur,"’ and therefore in the “south 
country ”’ (Gen. xxiv. 62), which, according to the 
explanation of the text, was so named by Haga 


because God saw her (“N1) there (Gen. xvi. 14). 
From the fact of this etymology not being in agree- 
ment with the formation of the name, it has been 
suggested (Ges. Thes. 175) that the origin of the 
name is Lechi (comp. Judg. xv. 9,19). It would 
seem, however, that the Lechi of Samson's advent- 
ure was much too far north to be the site of the 
well Lachai-roi. 

By this well Isaac dwelt both before and after 
the death of his father (Gen. xxiv. 62, xxv. 11). 
In both these passages the name is given in the 
A. V. as “the well Lahai-roi.”’ 

Mr. Rowland announces the discovery of the well 
Lahai-roi at JJoyle or Moilahi, a station on the 
road to Beer-sheba, 10 hours south of Raheibeh ; 
near which is a hole or cavern bearing the name 
of Beit Hagar (Ritter, Sinai, 1086, 7); but this 
requires confirmation. 

This well is not to be confounded with that near 
which the life of Ishmael was preserved on a subse- 
quent occasion (Gen. xxi. 19) and which, according 
to the Moslem belief, is the well Zem-zem at 
Mecca. G. 


BEE'ROTH (1782, wells: Bypdr, Ber- 
pw0d, Bynpwé: Beroth) one of the four cities of the 
Hivites who deluded Joshua into a treaty of peace 
with them, the other three being Gibeon, Che- 
phirah, and Kirjath-Jearim (Josh. ix. 17). Beeroth 
was with the rest of these towns allotted to Benja- 
min (xviii. 25), in whose possession it continued at 
the time of David, the murderers of [shbosheth be- 
ing named as belonging to it (2 Sam. iv. 2). From 
the notice in this place (verse 2, 3) it would appear 
that the original inhabitants had been forced from 
the town, and had taken refuge at Gittaim (Neh. 
xi. 33), possibly a Philistine city. 

Beervth is once more named with Chephirah and 
Kirjath—Jearim in the list of those who returned 
from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 25; Neh. vii. 29; 1 Esdr. 
v.19). [BEROoTH. | 

Beeroth was known in the times of Eusebius, 
and his description of its position (Onom. Beeroth, 
with the corrections of Reland, 618, 9; Kob. i. 
452, note) agrees perfectly with that of the modern 
el-Bireh, which stands at about 10 miles north of 


{)%), Ain, a living erring, and “WS, Beer, an arti 
ficial well, are applied to the same thing. 
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Jerusalem by the great road to Niblus, just be- 
low a ridge which bounds the prospect northwards 
from the Holy city (Rob. i. 451, 25 ii. 262). No 
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well of swearing, or of seven: @péap dpxtopod, 
and @péap tov dpkov, in Genesis; BynpoaBeé in 
Joshua and later books; Jos. BypaovBai- dpxtop 


mention of Beeroth beyond those quoted above is | 3¢ @péap A€yorro vy: Bersabce), the name of one 
found in the Bible, but one link connecting it with ; of the oldest places in Dalestine, and which formed, 


the N. T. has been suggested, and indeed embodied 
in the traditions of Palestine, which we may well 
wish to regard as true, namely, that it was the place 
at which the parents of “the child Jesus " discovered 
that he was not among their “ company" (Luke ii. 
45-45). At any rate the spring of ¢«/-Bireh is even 
to this day the customary resting-place for caravans 
yoing northward, at the end of the first day’s 
journey from Jerusalem (Stanley, 215; Lord Nu- 
gent. ii, 112; Schubert in Winer, s. v.). 

Besides Rimmon, the father of Baanah and Re- 
chab, the murderers of Ishbosheth [2 Sam. iv. 2, 5, 
9] we find Nahari “the Beerothite’ (7827: 

BnOwpaias ; [Vat.2 Alex. Bnpw@aos: |} 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 37), or “the Berothite” (NT2DIT: 5 Byp- 
oi; [Alex. Bnpw0,| 1 Chr. xi. 39), one of the 
“mighty men” of David’s guard. G. 

* As liable to less molestation from the Samari- 
tans, especially when the object of going to Jerusa- 
lem was to keep the festivals (comp. Luke ix. 53), 
it may be presumed that the Galilean caravans 
would usually take the longer route through Perwa; 
and hence in returning they would be likely to 
make the first day's halt near the eastern foot 
of the Mount of Olives (about 2 miles). It is not 
customary in the East to travel more than 1 or 2 
hours the first day; and in this instance they 
would encaimp earlier still, because to go further 
would have been to encounter the night-perils 
of the desert between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
The ouxodia (luke ii. 44) shows that the holy 
family travelled in a caravan. Bocks of travel 
abundantly illustrate this custom as to the extent 
of the first day's journey. See, for example, 
Maundrell’'s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem 
(1607) p. 1; Richardson's Travels along the Med- 
terranean, ii. 174; Beldam's Recollections of 
Scenes in the East, i. 281; Miss Martireau’s Lustern 
Life, it. 194; Burckhardt’s Aetsen in Syrten, i. 113.4 
It is not surprising, under such circumstances, that 
Jesus was not missed till the close of this first. brief 
day. The time to Beeroth (/%i eh) would be 
greater, but not so great as to make the separation 
a cause of anxiety to the parents; and so much the 
less, as one of the objects of stopping so soon was 
to sce whether the party was coniplete — whether 
all had arrived at the place of rendezvous. On this 
incident, see Life of our Lord, by Mr. Andrews, p. 
103. 

BEE’ROTH oF THE CHILDREN OF JA’AKAN 


QP Y32 P1783: Bypwé viav 'laxlu; [Vat-] 
Alex. laxeiu: Beroth filiorum Jacan), the wells of 
the tribe of Bene-Jankan, which formed one of the 
halting-places of the Israelites in the desert (Deut. 


x. 6). In the lists in Num. xxxiii., the name is 
given as Bene-JAAKAN only. G. 
BEE’ROTHITE. [Brrroru.] 


BEERSHEBA (93) "82, Das, 





a * Pr. Friedr. Strauss in his Helon's Wallfahrt nach 
Jerusalem (i. 63) with the accuracy so characteristic 
of that charming work, makes the first day's journey 
of the pilgrims but 14 hour, after starting from Alex- 
podria on their march. Hi. 


A 


a 
ee 


according to the well-known expression, the southern 
limit of the country. 

‘There are two accounts of the orivin of tbe 
name.” 1. According to the first, the well was dug 
by Abraham, and the name given, because there he 
and Abimelech the king of the Philistines « sware *’ 


(JDM) both of them (Gen. xxi. 31). But the 
compact was ratified by the setting apart of “ seven 
ewe lambs;”’ and as the Hebrew word for “ seven "’ 
7s 


is YS, Sheba, it is equally possible that this is 
the meaning of the name. It should not be over- 


lovked that here, and in subsequent earlier notices 


] 

of the place, it is spelt Beer-shaba (V2 3B), 

2. The other narrative ascribes the orivin [or re- 
affirmation] of the name to an occurrence almost 
precisely similar, in which both Abimelech the king 
of the Philistines, and Phichol his chief captain, 
are again concerned, with the difference that the 
person on the Hebrew side of the transaction is 
Isaac instead of Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 31-33). Here 
there is no reference to the “ seven ’’ lambs, and we 


are left to infer the derivation of Shibeah (APB, 
not *Shebah,”’ as in the A. V.) from the mention 


of the “swearing” (yas) in ver. 31. 

If we accept the statement of verse 18 as refer- 
ring to the same well as the former account, we shall 
be spared the necessity of inquiring whether these 
two accounts relate to separate occurrences, or 
refer to one and the same event, at onc time ascribed 
to one, at another time to another of the early heroes 
and founders of the nation. There are at present 
on the spot two principal wells, and five smaller 
ones. They are amony the first objects encountered 
on the entrance into Palestine from the south, and 
heing highly characteristic of the life of the Bible, 
at the same time that the identity of the site is be 
yond all question, the wells of Beer-sheha never fail 
to call forth the enthusiasm of the traveller. 

The two principal wells — apparently the only 
ones seen by Robinson — are on or close to the 
northern bank of the Wody es-Seba'. They lie 
just a hundred yards apart, and are so placed as to be 
visible from a considerable distance (Bonar, Land 
of Prom. 1). The larger of the two, which lies to 
the east, ia, according to the careful measurements 
of Dr. Robinson, 124 feet diam., and at the time 
of his visit (Apr. 12) was 444 feet to the surface 
of the water: the masonry which incloses the well 
reaches downward for 284 fect. 

The other well is 5 feet diam. and was 42 feet to 
the water. The curb-stones round the mouth of 
both wells are worn into deep grooves by the action 
of the ropes of so many centuries, and “look as if 
frilled or fluted all round." Round the larger 
well there are nine, and round the smaller five 
large stone troughs — some much worn and bmken, 
others nearly entire, lving at a distance of 10 or 12 
feet from the edye of the well. There were formerly 
ten of these troughs at the larger well. The circle 





b © Two accounts, one probably of the origin, and 
the other of a renewal, of the name, after a long in- 
terval. H. 
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around is carpeted with a sward of fine short grass 
with crocuses and lilies (Bonar, 5, 6, 7). The 
water is excellent, the best, as Dr. R. emphatically 
records, which he had tasted since leaving Sinai. 

The five lesser wells — apparently the only ones 
seen by Van de Velde — are according to his account 
and the casual notice of Bonar, in a group in the 
bed of the wady, not on its north bank, and at so 
great a distance from the other two that the latter 
were missed by Lieut. V. 

On some low hills north of the large wells are scat- 
tered the foundations and ruins of a town of moder- 
ate size. There are no trees or shrubs near the spot. 
So much for the actual condition of Beer-sheba. 

After the digging of the well Abrabam planted 
a “grove” (20, éshel) as a place for the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and here he lived until the sacrifice 
of Isaac, and for a long time afterwards, xxi. 233 — 
xxii. 1, 19. Here also Isaac was dwelling at the 
time of the transference of the birthright from 
Esau to Jacob (xxvi. 33, xxviii. 10), and from the pa- 
triarchal encampment round the wells of his grand- 
father, Jacob set forth on the journey to Mesopo- 
tamia which changed the course of his whole life. 
Jacob dees not appear to have revisited the place 
until he mule it one of the stages of his journey 
down to Exvpt. He then halted there to offer 
sacrifice to “the God of his father,"’ doubtless 
under the sacred crove of Abraham. 

From this time till the conquest of the country 
we lose sight of B., only to catch a momentary 
glimpse of it in the lists of the “cities” in the ex- 
treme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 28) given to the 
tribe of Simeon (xix. 2; 1 Chr. iv. ) Samuel's 
suns were judves in Beer-sheba (1 Sam. viii. 2), its 
distance no doubt precluding its being among the 
number of the * holy cities’ (LAX. roils Ayacue- 
yots wéAeor) to which he himself went in circuit 
every year (vil. 16). By the times of the monarchy 
it had become recognized as the most southerly 
place of the country. Its position as the place of 
arrival and departure for the caravans trading be- 
tween Palestine and the countries lying in that 
direction would naturally lead to the formation of 
a town round the wells of the patriarchs, and the 
great kgyptian trade begun by Solomon must have 
increased its importance. Hither Joab's census 
extended (2 Sam. xxiv. 7; 1 Chr. xxi. 2), and here 
Flijah bade farewell to his confidential servant 


C5" %) before taking his journey across the 
desert to Sinai (1 K. xix. 3). From Dan to Beer- 
sheba (Judy. xx. 1, &c.), or from Beer-sheba to Dan 
(1 Chr. xxi. 2: comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 2), now became 
the established formula for the whole of the prum- 
ised land; just as “from Geba to B.”’ (2 K. xxiii. 
8), or “from B. to Mount Ephraim" (2 Chr. xix. 
4) was that for the southern kingdom after the 
disruption. After the return from the Captivity 
the formula is narrowed still more, and Lecomes 
«frum B. to the Valley of Hinnom’’ (Neh. xi. 30). 





@ There is a correspondence worth noting between 
the word “way” or “ manner” in this formula 


(FJ T77, literally "the road"), and the word 7 obds, 
the way’? (A. V. incorrectly that way °’’), by which 
the new religion is designated in the Acts of the 
Apostles (see ix. 2, &c.). 

b Bochart, Gesenius, Furst, Jablonski, and others, 
are dispoxed to assign to this word an Egyptian origin, 
Pehemou, or Pehemout, i. e. bos murinus. Others, aud 
Bosenmi‘iller amongst the number, believe the word is 


See a es 
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One of the wives of Ahaziah, king of Judah, 
Zibiah mother of Joash, was a native of Beer-sheba 
(2 K. xii. 1; 2 Chr. xxiv. 1). From the incidental 
references of Amos, we find that, like Bethel and 
Gilgal, the place was at this time the seat of an 
idolatrous worship, apparently connected in some 
intimate manner with the northern kingdom (Am. 
y. 5, viii. 14). But the allusions are so slight that 
nothing can be gathered from them, except that in 
the latter of the two passages quoted above we have 
perhaps preserved a form of words or an adjuration 
used by the worshippers, “ Live the ‘way’ of Beer- 
sheba!"'@ After this, with the mere mention that 
Beer-sheba and the villazes round it (“daughters ”’ ) 
were re-inhabited after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 30), 
the name dies entirely out of the Bible records; like 
many other places, its assuciations are entirely con- 
fined to the earlier history, and its name is not ever 
once mentioned in the New Testament. 

But though unheard of, its position insured a 
continued existence to Beer-sheba. In the time of 
Jerome it was still a considerable place (oppidumn, 
(Quest. ad Gen. xvii. 30; or vicus grandis, Onom.), 
the station of a Roman presidium; and later it is 
mentioned in some of the ecclesiastical lists as an 
episcopal city under the Bishop of Jerusalem (Re- 
land, p. 620). Its present condition has been already 
described. It only remains to notice that the place 
retains its ancient name ag nearly similar in sound 
us an Arabic sivnification will permit — ir es-Sebd 
— the “ well of the lion,”’ or “ of seven.’ G. 


BEESH’TERAH (17S YR: 4 Bosopd, 
Alex. BeeOapa; (Comp. Ald. | Bosra), 
one of the two cities allotted to the sons of Gershom, 
out of the tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan (Josh. 
xxi. 27). By comparison with the parallel list in 
1 Chr. vi. 71, Beeshterah appears to be identical 
with Ashtaroth. In fact the name is considered 
by Gesenius as merely a contracted form of Beth- 
Ashtaroth, the house of A. (Zhes. 196; comp 
175). [Bosor.] G. 


BEETLE. See Chargol 
Locust. 
BEHEADING. (PunxistMents.] 


BEHEMOTH (12773:" énpla: Be- 
hemoth). This word has long been considered one 
of the dubia vexata of critics and commentators, 
some of whom, as Vatablus, Drusius, Grotius (Crit. 
Sac. Annut. ad Job. xl.), Pfeitter (Dubia verata 8, 
S., p. 504, Dresd. 1679), Castell (Lex. Hept. p. 
2:2), A. Schultens (Comment. in Job xi.), Micha- 
elis¢ (Suppl. ad Lex. Ieb. No. 298), have under- 
stood thereby the elephant; while others, as [Bc- 
chart (/fervz. iii. 705), Ludolt (/fist. sktiop. i, 
11), Shaw (7J'rav. ii. 209, 8vo. Lond.), Scheuchzer 
(Phys. Suc. on Job xl), Rosenmuller (Vet. aa 
Bochart. Mieroz. iii. 705, and Schol. ad Vet. Test. 
in Job xl.), Taylor (Appendix to Calmet's Dict. 
Bibl. No. lxv.), Harmer (Observations, ii. 319), 


(C297), & ¥. 


the plural majestatis of mMa3. Rosenmiiller’s ob- 
jection to the Coptic origin of the word is worthy of 
observation, — that, if this was the case, the LXX. 
interpreters would not have given @ypia as its repre 
sentative. 

¢ Michaelis translates mas} by jumenta, and 
thinks the name of the elephant has dropped out. 


Mihi videtur nomen elepheutis forte be excidisse." 
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Gesenius (Thes. s. v. SVVW2TTD), Fiirst ( Concord. 
Heb. s. ¥.), and English commentators generally, 
believe the hippopotamus to be denoted by the 
are word. Other critica, amongst whom is 

Lee (Comment. on Job xl., and Lez. Hed. 8. v. 


272), consider the Hebrew term as a plural 
noun for ‘cattle’ in general; it being left to the 
reader to apply to the Scriptural allusions the par- 
ticular animal, which may be, according to Lee, 
“either the borse or wild ass or wild bull ’'(!);¢ 
compare also Reise, Conjecture in Job. p. 167. Dr. 
Mason Good (Book of Job literally translated, p. 
473, Lond. 1712) has hazarded a conjecture that 
the behemoth denotes some extinct pachyderm like 
the mammoth, with a view to combine the charac- 
teristics of the hippopotamus and elephant, and 
20 to fulfill all the Scriptural demands; compare 
with this Michaelis (Sup. ad Lez. Heb. No. 208), 
and Hasweus (in Dissertat. Syllug. No. vii. § 37 
and § 38, p. 506), who rejects with some scorn the 
notion of the identity of be!:emoth and mammoth. 
Dr. Kitto (Pict. Bib. Job xl.) and Col. Hamilton 
Smith (Kitto’s C'ycel. Bib. Lit., art. Behemoth), from 
being unable to make adi the Scriptural details cor- 
respond with any one particular animal, are of 
opinion that. behenioth is a plural term, and is to 
be taken “ as a poetical personification of the great 
pachydermata generally, wherein the idea of hip- 
popotamus is predominant." The term behemoth 
would thus be the counterpart of /eriathan, the 
animal mentioned next in the book of Job; which 
word, although its signification in that passage is 
restricted to the crocodile, does yet stand in Script- 
ure for a python, or a whale, or some other huge 
monater of the deep. [LevVIATHAN.] We were 
at one time inclined to coincide with this view, but 
a careful study of the whole passage (Job xl. 15-24) 
has led us to the full conviction that the hippopot- 
amus alone is the animal denoted, and that ad/ the 
details descriptive of the behemoth accord eutirely 
with the ascertained habits of that animal.> 
Gesenius and Kosenmiiller have remarked that, 
since in the first part of Jehovah's discourse (Job 
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Llippopotamus eapkibiuil 


XXXViii., xxxix.) “ind animals and birds are men- 
tioned, it suits the general purpose of that discourse 
better to suppose that aquatic or amphibious creat- 
ures are spoken of in the last half of it; and that 
since the leviathan, by almost universal consent, 
denotes the crocodile, the behemoth seems clearly 
to pont to the nppepeemas; his associate in the 


a@ Most disappointing are the anramente of the late 
Prokensir Lee as to “ Behemoth” and “ Leviathan,” 
both critically and zodlogically. 

& * Ses Dr. Conant’s note ( Translation of Joh, p. aoe 
m accordance with this opinion. 
¢ A recent traveller in Egypt, the Rev. J. L. ie 


s. |growing crops (Hasselquist, Zrar. p. 188). 
, ; doubt he might be often observed on the hill-sides 
near the spots frequented by him. Again, it must 
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Nile. Harmer (Odserv. ii. 319) says “ there is a 
great deal of beauty in the ranging the descriptions 
of the behemoth and the leviathan, for in the 
Mosaic pavement the people of an Egyptian barqus 
are represented as darting spears or some such 
weapons at one of the river-horses, as another of 
them is pictured with two sticking near his shoulders. 

. It was then a customary thing with the old 
Egyptians thus to attack these animals (see also 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii. 71); if s0, how beaut 
ful is the arrangement : there is a most happy 
gradation; after a grand but just representatiun 
of the terribleness of the river-horse, the Almighty 
is represented as going on with his expostulations 
something after this manner: — ‘ But dreadful as 
this animal is, barbed irons and spears have some- 
times prevailed against him; but what wilt thou 
do with the crocodile? Canst thou fill his skin 
with barbed irons?’ &c., &c. In the Lithestroteum 
Prenestinum, to which Mr. Harmer refers, there 
are two crocodiles, associates of three river-horses, 
which are represented without spears sticking in 
them, though they seem to be within shot. 

It has been said that some parts of the descrip- 
tion in Job cannot apply to the hippopotamus : the 
20th verse for instance, where it is said, * the 
mountains bring him forth food." ‘This passace, 
many writers say, suits the elephant well, but can- 
not be applied to the hippopotamus, which is never 
seen on mountains. Again, the 24th verse — “ his 
nose pierceth through snares ’* — seems to be spoken 
of the trunk of the elephant, “ with its extraordinary 
delicacy of scent and touch, rather than to the 
obtuse perceptions of the river-horse.”” In answer 
to the first objection it hus been stated, with great 


reason, that the word Jdrim (O°) is not neces- 
sarily to be restricted to what we understand com- 
monly by the expression ‘“‘ mountains.’’ In the 
Prenestine pavement alluded to above, there are 
to be seen here and there, as Mr. Harmer has 
observed. “ hillocks rising above the water.’ In 
Fz. xliii. 15 (margin), the altar of God. only ten 
cubits high and fourteen square, is called “the 
mountain of Giod."" * The eminences of Fg 

which appear as the inundation of the Nile de 
creases, may undoubtedly be called mountains in 
the poetical language of Job.’ But we think there 
is no occasion for so restricted an explanation. The 
hippopotamur, as is well known, frequently leaves 
the water and the river's bank as night approaches, 
and makes inland excursions for the sake of the 
pasturage, when he commits sad work among the 
No 


be remembered that the ‘mountains "’ are men- 
tioned by way of contrast to the natural habits of 
aquatic animals generally, which never go far from 
the water and the banks of the river: but the behe- 
moth, though passing much of his time in the 
water and in “the covert of the reed and fens," 
eateth grass like cattle, and feedeth on the hill-sidee 
in company with the beasts of the field. There is 
much beauty in the passages which contrast the 
habits of the nippopotamius,: an atnpnipious animal, 
ton, writes to us —“ The valley of the Nile fo Upper 
Egypt and Nubia is in parts so vory narrow that the 
mountains approach within a few hundred yards, and 
even leas, to the river's bank ; the hippopotamus there- 
fore might well be said to get its food from tre moun- 
tains, on the sides of which it would grow.” 
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with those of herbivorous land-quadrupeds: but if 
the elephant is to be understood, the whole descrip- 
tion is comparatively speaking tame. 

With respect to the second objection, there is 
little doubt that the maryinal reading ia nearer the 
Hebrew than that of the text. “ Will any take 
him in his sivzht, or bore his nose with a gin? ”’ 
Perhaps this refers to leading him about alive with 
a ring in his nose, as, says Kosenmuller, “ the 
Arats are accustoined to lead camels,"* and we may 
add the English to lead bulls, “ with a ring passed 
throuzh the nostrils."”. The expression in verse 17, 
“he bendeth his tail like a cedar,’’ has given occa- 
givn to much discussion; some of the advocates for 


the elephant maintaining that the word zdndb (39%) 
may denote either extremity, and that here the 
elephant’s trunk is intended. ‘The parallelism, how- 
ever, clearly requires the posterior appendage to be 
siznified by the term. The expression seems to 
allude to the stiff, unbending nature of the animal's 
tail, which in this respect is ; compared to the trunk 
of a strong cedar which the wind scarcely moves. 

The description of the animal’s lying under * the 
shady trees,'’ amongst the * reeds"’ and willows, is 
peculiarly applicable to the hippopotamus.@ It has 
been argued that such a description is equally appli- 

a * At every turn there occurred deep, still pools, 
and occasions] sandy islands densely clad with lofty 
remis. Above and bevond these reeds stood trees of 
immense age, beneath which grew a rank kind of grass 
on which the sea-cow delights to pasture’ (@. Cum- 
ming, p. 297). 

6 <}J‘S¥ Bochart says, “near thee,” #. ¢. not far 
from thy own country. Gesenius and Rosenmiiller 
translate the wonl “ piriter atque te.”” Cary (nole on 
i. c.) understands it “at the same time as I made 
thee.”’ 

e “SVT 

- 


it, and some commentators : 


= =, ‘to be green.” 


¢ grass,” not * hay,” as the Vulg. has 
it is from the Arabic 


The Hebrew word occurs 


in Num. xij. 6, in a limited sense, to denote “ leeks.” 


d S*°Y secms to refer here to the bones of the 
gs more particularly ; the marrow bones. 


e ora perhaps here denotes the rib bones, as is 


probable from the singular number ora San 


which appears to be distributive and thereby emphatic. 
See Rosenmiull. Scio. in l. ce. 

JS © With these apparently combined teeth the hip- 
popotamus can cut the griss as neatly as if it were 
mown with the acythe, and is able to sever, as if with 
shears, a tolerably stout and thick stem ”’ (Wood's 
Nat. Hist. i. 762). ATT perhaps = the Greek dpzy. 
See Bochart (iii. 722), who cites Nicander (Teriac. 
595) as comparing the tootn of this animal to a scythe. 
The next verse explains the purpose and use of the 
* gevthe ° with which God has provided his creature ; 
namely, in order that he may eat the grass of the 
hills 


9 oot PV): urd wavrogara 8év3pa: sub 
umhra. A. Schultens, following the Arabic writers 
Saadias and Abulwalid, was the first European com- 
mentntor to propose “ the lotus-tree”’ as the significa- 
Yon of the Hebrew Oe, which occurs only in this 
and the following verse of Job. He identifies the 


Hebrew word with the Arabic J La, which according 
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cable to the elephant ; but this is hardly the case, for 
though the elephant is fond of frequent ablutions, and 
is frequently seen near water, yet the constant habit 
of the hippopotamus, as implied in verses 21, 22, 
seems to be especially made the subject to which 
the attention is directed. The whole passaye (Jol 
xl. 15-24) may be thus literally translated: — 


* Bebold now behemoth, whom I made with thee ; 5 
he erteth grass c¢ like cattle. 

Behold now, his strength is in bis Joins, and his 
power in the muscles of his belly. 

t He bendeth his tail like a cedar: the sinews of his 
thighs interweave one with another. 

"His bonesd are as tubes of copper; bis (solid) 
bones each one ¢ 88 a bar of forged iron. 

© He is (one of) the chief of the works of God; his 
Maker hath furnished him with his scythe (tooth)./ 

* For the hills bring him forth abundant food, and 
all the beasts of the field have their pastime there. 

* Beneath the shady treesg he lieth down, in the 
covert of the reed, and fens.4 

* The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; the 
willows of the stream surround hiin. 

Lo! the river swelleth proudly against him, yet 
he is not alarmed: he is securely confident though a 
Jordan! burst forth against his mouth. 

‘ Will any one capture him when in his sight?4 
will any one bore his nostril in the snare?” 


Ge 
to some authorities is another name for the pow 


(stdr), the lotus of the ancient “lotophagi,” Zizyphus 
lotus. It would appear, however, from Abu ‘lfadli, cited 
by Celsius ( Hi-rob. ji. 191), that the DAal is a species 
distinct from the Sidr, which latter plant was also 
known by the names Salam and Nabk.  Sprenzel 
identifica the Daal with the Jujube-tree (Zizyphus 


vulgaris). But even if it were proved that the Sez 
and the Jjle were identical, the explanation of the 


Jle by Freytag, * Arbor qua remota a fluminibus 
nonnisi pluvia rigatur, alis lotus, Kam. Dj.”” does not 
warrant us in associating the tree with the reeds and 
willows of the Nile. Gesenius, strange to say, supposes 
the reeds, out of which numerous birds are tying in 
the suljoined woodcut from Sir G@. Wilkinson's work, 
and which are apparently intended to represent the 
papyrus reeds, to be the lote lilies. His words are 
‘At any rate, on a certain Ez. ptian monument which 
represents the chase of the hippopotainus, I observe 
this animal concealing himself in a wood of water- 
lotuses — tn lott ayuatica sy!va” (Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, ili. 71). We prefer the rendering of the 
A. V. “shady trees; and so read the Vulg., Kimchi, 
and Aben Kara, the Syriac and the Arabic, with Bochart 


Roseumiiller takes Ds ON", “ more Aramso pro 


SYP oP, ut OND") pro DD") supra vii. 5, et 


Ps. lvili. 8 ( Schol. ‘ad Job. xl. 21). 

A See woodcut. Compare also Hellonius, quoted by 
Bochart: “ Vivit arundiuibus et cannis sacchari et 
foliis papyri herbee.”’ 


é JAY, from pana to descend.”” The name 


of Jordan {is used poetically for any river, as the Greek 
poets use Ida for any mountain and Achelous for any 
water (Rosenmiill. Schol.), or perha;s in its original 
meaning, as simply a “ rapid river.’ (See Stanley, 8 
§ P. § 37.) This verse seems to refer to the inunda- 
tion of the Nile. 

& This seems to be the meaning implied. Compare 
in the case of Leviathan, ch. xii. 2, 5; but see also 
Cary’s rendering, “ He receiveth {t (the river) up to 
his eyes.” 
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This description agrees in every particular with 
the hippopotainus, which we fully believe to be the 
ecpresentative of the behemoth of Scripture. 

According to the Talmud, Behemoth is some 
huge land-animal which daily consumes the grass 
off a thousand hills; he is to have at some future 
period a battle with Jeviathan. On account of his 
grazing on the mountains, he is called “the bull 
of the high mountains.” (See Lewysohn, Zool. 
des Talmuds, p. 355.) ‘The ‘fathers,’ for the 
most part,’’ says Cary (Job, p. 402) “surrounded 
the object with an awe equally dreadful, and in the 
behemoth here, and in the leviathan of the next 
chapter, saw nothing but mystical representations 
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of the devil; others again have here pictured tw 
themselves some hieroglyphic monster that has no 
real existence; but these wild imaginations are sur- 
passed by that of Bolducius, who in the behemoth 
actually beholds Christ! '’ 

The skin of the hippopotamus is cut into whips 
by the Dutch colonists of S. Africa, and the monu- 
ments of Egypt testify that a similar use was made 
of the skin by the ancient Egyptians (Anc. Lqypt. 
iii. 73). The inhabitants of S. Africa hold the 
flesh of the hippopotamus in high esteem; it is said 
to be not unlike pork. 

The hippopotamus belongs to the order Pachy- 
dermata, class Mammaka. W. H. 
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Chase of the Hippopotamus. (Wilkinson.) 
BE’KAH. [Weicnrts.] i.e. a little one (Gen. xiv. 2, xix. 22). It lay on 


BEL. [BAAt.] 


BEL AND DRAGON. [DanteEL, Apocrr- 
PHAL ADDITIONS TO.] 


BELA (902: Baad, and Baad, and Bavde, 
Gen. xiv. 2,8: Bela; a swallowing up, or destruc- 
tion. In the Liber Nom. Hebr., in St. Jerome's 
works, tom. ii., it is corrupted to Zadaf, in the 
Cod. Reg.; but in the Cod. Colbert. it is written 
BdAAa,® and interpreted xarawovriopuds (see Ds. 
lv. (liv.) 9, Sept.). Jerome appears to confound it 
with ODD, where he renders it «habens, sive 


devorans;"" and with ma, where he says, 
“ Balla, absorpta sive inveterata”’). 


1. [BaAd«: Bala.] One of the five cities of the 


plain which was spared at the intercession of Lot, 
and received the name of Zoar (“YV¥), smallness, 


———. 


@ BadAa is also the LXX.’s version of Bera, Gen. 
dv. 2. 


= 





the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, on the 
frontier of Moab and Palestine (Jerome on Is. xv.), 
and on the route to Eyypt; the connection in which 
it is found, Is. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 34; Gen. xiii. 10. 
We first read of Lela in Gen. xiv. 2, 8, where it 
is named with Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah, and 
Zeboiim, as forming a confederacy under their 
respective kings, in the vale of Siddim, to resist the 
supremacy of the king of Shinar and his associates. 
It is singular that the king of Bela is the only one 
of the five whose name is not given, and this sug- 
gests the probability of Bela having been his own 
name, as well as the name of his city, which may 
have been a0 called from him. The tradition of the 
Jews was that it was called Bela from having been 
repeatedly engulfed by earthquakes; and in the 
Jer. xviii. 34, “From. Zoar even unto 
Horonaim (have they uttered their voice) as an 
heifer of three years old,” and Is. xv. 5, they 





b There can be no doubt that in both passages the 
cry of the distressed Moabites is compared to the lowing 
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absurdly fancied an allusion to its destruction by 
three earthquakes (Jerume, Querst. //eb. in Gen. 
xiv.). ‘There is nothing improbable in itself in the 
supposed allusion to the swallowing up of the city 


by an earthquake, which via exactly expresses 
(Num. xvi. 30); but the repeated occurrence of 


y0R, and words compounded with it, as names 
of men, rather favors the notion of the city having 
been called Bela from the name of its founder. 
This is rendered yet more probable by Bela being 
the name of an Edomitish king in Gen. xxxvi. 32. 
For further information see De Sauley's Narratire, 
i. 457-481, and Stanley's S. f P. 285. [Zoar.] 
2. (Baran: Bela, Bele in 1 Chr.) Son of Beor, 
who reizned over Edom in the city of Dinhabah, 
eight: generations before Saul, king of Israel, or, 
alwut the time of the Exodus. Bernard Hvde, fol- 
lowing some Jewish commentators (Simon. Onomuat, 
142, note), identifies this Bela with Halaain the son 
of Beor; but the evidence from the name does not 
seein to prove more than identity of family and 
race. ‘There is nothing whatever to guide us as to 
the age of Beor, or Bosoc, the founder of the house 
from which lela and Balam sprung. As regards 
the name of Bela’s royal or native city Dinhabah, 
which Furst and Gesenius render “ place of plunder,” 
it may be suggested whether it may not possibly 


be a form of TTAITT, the Chaldee for gold, after 
the analogy of the frequent Chaldee resolution of 
the dazesh forte into nun. There are several names 
of places and persons in Idumea which point to 
gold as found there —as Dizanan, Deut. i. 1, 
“ place of gold; "" MEZAHARB, “waters of guld,"’ or 
“ guld-streams,"’ Gen. xxxvi. 39. Compare Dehe- 
bris, the ancient name of the Tiber, famous for its 
yellow waters. If this derivation for Dinhabah be 
true. its (haldee form would not be ditticult to 
account for, and would supply an additional evidence 
of the early conquests of the Chaldees in the direction 
of Idumea. ‘The name of Bela’s ancestor Bevr, 


7D, is = a bags Chaldee or Aramzean form, 


like Peor “> 2, Pethor “V2, Rehob 37>, and 
others; and we are expressly told that’ Balaam the 
son of Reor dwelt in Pethor, which is by the river 
of the land of the children of his people, ¢. e. the 
river Euphrates; and he himself describes his home 
as being in Aram (Num. xxii. 5, xxiii. 7). Saul 
again, who reigned over Edom after Samlah, came 
from Rehoboth by the river Euphrates (Gen. xxxvi. 


37). We read in Job's time of the Chaldwans 
making incursions into the land of Uz, and carrying 


off the camels, and slaving Job’s servants (Job i. 
17). In the time of Abraham we have tbe king 
of Shinat apparently extending his empire so as to 
make the kings on the borders of the Dead Sea his 
tributaries, and with his confederates extending his 
conquests into the very country which was_ atter- 
wards the land of Edom (Gen. xiv. 6). Putting 
all this together, we may conclude with some con- 
fidence that Bela the son of Beor, who reiened over 
Edom, was a Chaldwan by birth, and reigned in 
Edom by conquest. He may have been contem- 





ofa heifer whose calf has been taken from her. The 
> of comparison ia very frequently omitted in Hebrew 
poetry. 

a In MTN, * the golden city,” Is. xiv. 4, the 
teading is doubtful (Gesen. in t.). 








; Sam. vill. 3, &c.). 
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porary with Moses and Balaam. Hadad, of which 


name there were two kings (Gen. xxxvi. 30, 3Y), is 
probably another instance of an Aramecan king of 
dom, as we tind the name Benhadad as that of the 
kings of Syria, or Aram, in later history (1 K. xx.). 
Compare also the name of Hadad-ezer, king of 
Zobah, in the neiyhberhood of the Euphrates (2 
The passage Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, 
is viven in duplicate 1 Chir. i. 43-51. 

3. (Badd, Bade, etc.: Beli]. Eldest son of 
Benjamin, according to Gen. xlvi. 21,0 Num. xxvi. 
38, 1 Chr. vii. 6, viii. 1, and head of the family of 
the Belaites. The houses of his family, according 
to 1 Chr. vill. 3-5, were Addar, Gera, Abibud (read 


Ehud ATS, for TWVW238), Abishua, Naaman, 


'Ahoah, Shupham, and Haram. Of these Ehud is 
the most remarkable. The exploit of Ehud the 
son of Gera, who shared the peculiarity of so many 
of his Benjamite brethren, in being left-handed 
(Judg. xx. 16), in slaying Eglon the king of Moab, 
and delivering Israel from the Moabitish yoke, is 
related at lenyth Judg. iii. 14-30. The greatness 
of the victory subsequently obtained may be meas- 
ured by the lenyth of the rest of 80 years which 
followed. It is perhaps worth noticing that as we 
have Husham by the side of Bela among the kings 
of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 34, 80 also by the side of 
Bela, son of Benjamin, we have the Benjamite fam. 
ily of Hushim (1 Chr. vii. 12), sprung apparently 
from a foreign woman of that name, whom a Ben- 
jamite took to wife in the land of Moab (1 Chr. 
vill. 8-11). [BECHER] 

4. [Badrex; Alex. Bare: Bala.] Son of Ahaz, 
a Reubenite (1 Chr. v. 8). It is remarkable that 
his country too was “in Aroer, even unto Nebo 


‘and Baal-meon; and eastward he inhabited unte 


the entering in of the wilderness from the river 
Euphrates "' (8, 9). A. C. H. 
BE’LAH. [BE A, 3.] 
BE'LAITES, THE (P9277: 6 Baal; [Vat. 
Alex. -Ae: Belvite}), Num. xxvi. 38. (BELA, 3.] 
BEL’EMUS (BhAeuos: Balsamus), 1 Eade. 
Wi. 16. (Bisa. ] 


BE’LIAL. The translators of our A. V., fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, have frequently treated the 
word Soba ag a proper name, and given it in 
the form Belial, in accordance with 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
This is particularly the case where it is connected 
with the expressions U°S, man of, or J= son of: 
in other instances it is translated wicked or some 
equivalent term (Deut. xv. 9; Ps. xl. 8, ci. 3; 
Prov. vi. 12, xvi. 27, xix. 28; Nah. i. 11, 15). 
There can be no question, however, that the word 
is not to be regarded as a proper name in the O. T.; 
its meaning is worth ssness, and hence recklessness, 
lawlessness. Its etymology is uncertain: the first 
part S93 = without ; the second part has been va- 
riously connected with 4429 yoke, as in the Vulg. 
(Judg. xix. 22) Belial, id eat absque jugo, in the 
sense of unbridled, rebellious; with my, to as- 
cend, a3 = without ascent, that is, of the luwes! con 


dition; and lastly with bys, usefulness = withow 





bIn A. V. “Belah,” the Y being rendered by B 
Comp. Sauag [3; HWesron, 2}. 
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usefulness, that is, good for nothing (Gesen. The- 
saur. p. 209): the latter appears to be the most 
probable, not only in regard to sense, but also as 
explaining the unusual fusion of the two words, the 
‘ at the end of the one and at the beginning of the 
other leading to a crasis, originally in the pronun- 
ciation, and afterwards in the writing. he ex- 
pression son or man of Belial must be understood 
as meaning simply a worthless, lawless fellow (wa- 

ozos, LXX.): it occurs frequently in this sense 
in the historical books (Judg. xix. 22, xx. 13; 1 
Sam. i. 16, ii. 12, x. 27, xxv. 17, 25, xxx. 22; 2 
Sam. xvi. 7, xx. 1; 1 K. xxi. 10; 2 Chr. xiii. 7), 
and only once in the earlier books (Deut. xiii. 13). 


The adjunct tN is occasionally omitted, as in 


Sam. xxiii. 6, and Job xxxiv. 18, where DY252 
stands by itself, as a term of reproach. The later 
Hebrews used faxd and pwpéd in a similar manner 
(Matt. v. 22): the latter is perhaps the most anal- 


ogous; in 1 Sam. xxv. 25, Nabal (72) = pwpds) 


is described as a man of Belial, as though the terms 
were equivalent. 

In the N. T. the term appears in the form Be- 
Alap and not BeAlaA, as given inthe A. V. The 
change of A into p was common; we have an in- 


stance even in Biblical Hebrew 117279 (Job 
xxxviii. 82) for 37D 2 K. xuiii. 5); in Chal- 
dee we meet with N27 for myn, and vari- 


ous other instances; the same change occurred in 
the Doric dialect (gavpos for pavAos), with which 
the Alexandrine writers were most familiar. The 
term as used in 2 Cor. vi. 15 is generally under- 
stood as an appellative of Satan, as the personifica- 
tion of all that was bad: Bengel (Gnomon in loc.) 
explains it of Antichrist, as more strictly the oppo- 
site of Christ (omnem colluviem antichristianam 
notare vuletur). W.:.. B. 


BELLOWS (TE: guonrhp, LXX.). The 
word occurs only in Jer. vi. 29, “ The bellows are 
burned;’’ where their use is to heat a smelting 
furnace. They were known even in the time of 
Moses, and perhaps still earlier, since the operations 
of a foundry would be almost impossible without 
them. A picture of two different kinds of bellows, 
both of highly ingenious construction, may be found 
in Wilkinson, Anc. £gypt. iii. 338. “ They con- 
sisted,’’ he says, ‘‘of a leather, secured and fitted 
into a frame, from which a long pipe extended for 
sarrying the wind to the fire. They were worked 





——— — Lae 
Se 


Mayptian Bellows. (F. Callliard, Recherches sur les Arts 
des Anciens Egyptiens.) 


vy the feet, the operator standing upon them, with 
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one under each foot, and pressing them alternately 
while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a 
string he held in his hand. In one instance we 
observe from the painting, that when the man left 
the bellows, they were raised as if inflated with air; 
and this would imply a knowledge of the valve. 
The pipes even in the time of Thothmes III., [sup- 
posed to be] the contemporary of Moses, appear 
to have been simply of reed, tipped with a metal 
point to resist the action of the fire.’’ 

Bellows of an analogous kind were early known 
to the Greeks and Romans. Homer (//. xviii. 470) 
speaks of 20 pica: in the forge of Hephestos, and 
they are mentioned frequently by ancient authors 
(Dict. of Ant., art. Follis). Ordinary hand-bel- 
lows, made of wood and kid‘s-skin, are used by the 
modern Egyptians, but are not found in the old 
paintings. They may however have been known, 
as they were to the early Greeks. ¥F. W. F. 


BELLS. There are two words thus translated 
in the A. V., namely, } VOY®, Ex. xxviii. 33 (from 


YD, to strike; xdbdwves, LXX.), and Ta py a 
Zech. xiv. 20 (7d ext rd» xdAwow Tov Trou, 
LXX.; A. V., marg. “bridles,” from 25%, to 
strike). 

In Ex. xxviii. 33 the bells alluded to were the 
golden ones, according to the Rabbis 72 in number 
(Winer, s. vy. Schellen), which alternated with the 
three-colored pomegranates round the hem of the 
high-priest's ephod. ‘Ihe object of them was * that 
his sound might be keard when he went in unto the 
holy place, and when he came out, that he die not” 
(Ex. xxviii. 35), or “ that as he went there might 
be a sound, and a noise made that might be heard 
in the temple, for a memorial to the childien of his 
people ** (Ecclus. xlv. 9). No doubt they answered 
the same purpose as the bells used by the Brah- 
mins in the Hindoo ceremonies, and by the Roman 
Catholics during the celebration of mass (comp. 
Luke i. 21). To this day bells are frequently 
attuched, for the sake of their pleasant sound, to 
the anklets of women. [ANKLET.] The little 
girls of Cairo wear strings of them round their 
feet (Lane, Mod. Egypt. ii. 370, and at Koojar, 
Mungo Park saw a dance “in which many per- 
formers assisted, all of whom were provided with 
little bells fastened to their legs and arms.” 

In Zech. xiv. 20 “bells of the horses” (where 
our marg. Vers. follows the LXX.) is probably a 
wrong rendering. The Hebrew word is almost the 
same as = bes > “a pair of cymbals,” and as 
they are supposed to be inscribed with the words 
“ Holiness unto the Lord,”’ it is more probable that 
they are not bells, but “concave or flat pieces of 
brass, which were sometimes attached to horses for 
the sake of ornament’’ (Jabn, Arch. Bibl. § 96). 
Indeed they were probably the same as the 


CXI7TW, unrlonwor (Is. iii. 18; Judg. viii. 21), 
lunule of gold, silver, or brass used as ornaments, 
and hung by the Arabians round the necks of their 
camels, as we stil] see them in England on the har- 
ness of horses. They were not only ornamental, 
but useful, as their tinkling tended to enliven the 
animals: and in the caravans they thus served the 
purpose of our modern sheep-bells. The compari- 
son to the nddwyves used by the Greeks to test 
horses seems out of place; and hence Archbishop 
Secker’s explanation of the verse, as meaning that 
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war-horses wuuld become useless, and their trap-[ tive, are shown to explain and confirm it. 
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In 1854 


pings would be converted to sacred purposes, is! he deciphered the inscriptions on some cylinders 


untenable. The yeneral meaning, as obvious from | 
the context, is that true religion will then be uni- 
versally professed. F. W. F. 


BELMA'IM (Beaééu; [Vat-] Alex. BeABaru; 
(Sin. ABeABam; Comp. BeApuatu:}] Belma), a 
place which, from the terms of the passage, would 
appear to have been south of Dothaim (Jud. vii. 
3). VPossibly it is the same as BELMEN, though 
whether this is the case, or indeed whether either 
of them ever had any real existence, it is at present 
impossible to determine. (JupirH.] The Syriac 
has Abel-mechula. G. 


BEL’MEN ({lom. Comp.] BeAuéy; [Sin.] 
Alex. BeAwaw; (Vat. BatApay]: Vulg. omits), 
a place named amongst the towns of Samaria as 
lying between Beth-horon and Jericho (Jud. iv. 4). 
The Hebrew name would seem to have been Abel- 
maim; but the only place of that name in the 
O. T. was far to the north of the locality here 
alluded to. [AteL-MAim.] The Syriac version 
has Abel-meholah, which is more consistent with 
the context. [ABEL-MEHOLAH; BELMAISI. | 

G. 

BELSHAZ’ZAR (73NWYS, Dan. v. 1, 


and TZUN, vii. 1: BaArdoap [Alex. Bapra- 
oop in Dan. v. 1]: Baltasar), the last king of 
Babylon. According to the well-known scriptural 
narrative, he was warned of his coming doom by 
the handwriting on the wall which was interpreted 
by Daniel, and wag slain during # splendid feast in 
his palace. Similarly Nenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5, 3) 
tells us that Babylon was taken by Cyrus in the 
nizht, while the inhabitants were encaged in feast- 
ing and revelry, and that the king was killed. On 
the other haud the narratives of Berosus in Jose- 
phus (c. Ayon. i. 20) and of Herodotus (i. 184 ff.) 
ditler from the above account in some important 
particulars. Berosus calls the last king of Babylon 
Nabennedus or Nabonadius (Nudu-nit or Nabona- 
hit, i.e. Nebo blesses, or makes prosperous), and 
saves that in the 17th year of his reign Cyrus took 
Babylon, the king having retired to the neizhbor- 
ing city of Borsippus or Borsippa (Birs-i-Nimrud), 
called by Niebuhr (Lect. on Anc. Hist. xii.) the 
Chaldaan Benares, the city in which the Chaldwans 
had their most revered objects of religion, and where 
they cultivated their science.” Being blockaded in 
that city, Nabonnedus surrendered, his life was 
spared, and a principality or estate given to him in 
(‘armania, where he died. According to Herodotus 
the last king was called Labynetus, a name easy to 
reconcile with the Nabonnedus of Berosus, and the 
Nabannidochus of Mevasthenes (Euseb. Prap. 
Eeing. ix. 41). Cyrus, after defeating Labynetus 
in the open field, appeared before Babylon, within 
which the besieved detied attack and even bluck- 
ade, as they had walls 300 feet high, and 75 feet 
thick, forming a square of 15 miles to a side, and 
had stored up previously several years’ provision. 
But he took the city by drawing off for a time the 
waters of the Euphrates, and then marching in 
with his whole army along its bed, during a great ' 
Babylonian festival, while the people, feeling per- 
fectly secure, were scattered over the whole city in 
reckless amusement. ‘These discrepancies have 
lately been cleared up by the discoveries of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson; and the histories of profane’ 
Writers, far from contradicting the Scriptural narra- | 
18 





found in the ruins of Um-Qeer (the ancient Ur of 
the Chaldees), containing memorials of the works 
executed by Nabonnedus. From these inscriptions 
it appears that the eldest son of Nabonnedus was 
called Kel-shar-ezar and admitted by his tather to 
a share in the government. ‘This name is com- 
pounded of Bel (the Babylonian god), Shar (a king), 
and the same termination as in Nabopolassar, Neb- 
uchadnezzar, &c., and is contracted into Belshaz- 
zar, Just as Nerivlissar (again with the same ter- 
mination) is formed from Nergal-sharezar. Ina 
communication to the Athenwum, No. 1377, Sir 
Henry Kawlinson says, “we can now understand 
how Belshazzar, as joint king with his father, may 
have been governor of Babylon, when the city was 
attacked by the combined forces of the Medes and 
Persians, and may have perished in the assault 
which fullowed; while Nabonnedus leading a force 
to the relief of the place was defeated, and obliged 
to take refuge in Borsippa, capitulating after a 
short resistance, and being subsequently assigned, 
according to Berosus, an honorable retirement in 
Carmania.”’ In accordance with this view we 
arranve the last Chaldzean kings as follows: — Neb- 
uchadnezzar, his son Evil-merodach, Nericlissar, 
Laborosoarchod (his son, a boy, killed in a conspir- 
acy), Nabonnedus or Labynetus, and Belshazzar. 
Herodotus says that Labynetus was the son of 
(Queen Nitocris; and Meyasthenes (Euseb. Chr. 
Arm. p. 6U) tells us that he succeeded Laborosoar- 
chod, but was not of his family. NaBavvidoyxor 
arxodeixvucs BactAéa, epooiKorvrd oi ovdev. 

Dan. v. 2, Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of 
Belshazzar. This of course need only mean grand- 
father or ancestor. Now Nerivlissar usurped the 
throne on the murder of Evil-merodach (Beros. ap, 
Joseph. Apion. i.): we may therefore well suppose 
that on the death of his son La!sorusoarchod, Neb- 
uchadnezzar's family was restored in the person of 
Nabonnedus or Labynetus, possibly the son of that 
king and Nitocris, and father of Belshazzar. The 
chief objection to this supposition would be that 
if Neriglissar married Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter 
(Joseph. ce. Apion. i. 21) [20, Didot’s ed.], Nabon- 
nedus would through her be connected with La! oro- 
soarchod. This difticulty is met by the theory of 
Rawlinson (Herod. Essay viii. § 25), who connects 
Belshazzar with Nebuchadnezzar through his mo- 
ther, thinking it probable that Nabu-nahit, whom 
he does not consider related to Nebuchadnezzar, 
would strengthen his position by marrying the 
daughter of that king, who would thus he Belshaz- 
zar’3 maternal grandfather. <A_ totally different 
view is taken by Marcus Niebuhr (Geschichte As- 
surg und Babel’s seit Phul, p. 91), who considers 
Belshazzar to be another name for Evil-merudach, 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar. He identifies their 
characters by comparing Dan. v. with the language 
of Herosus about Evil-merodach, mpooras ray 
mpayudrwy avduws cal dcedyas. le considers 
that the capture of Babylon described in Daniel, 
was not by the Persians, but by the Medes, under 
Astyages (¢. e. Darius the Mede), and that between 
the reiyns of Evil-merodach or Belshazzar, and Ne- 
riglissar, we must insert a brief period during which 
Babylon was subject to the Medes. This solves a 
dithculty as to the age of Darius (Dan. v. 31; ef. 
Rawlinson, Essay iii § 11), but most people will 
probably prefer the actual facts discovered by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to the theory (though doubtless 
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very ingenious) of Niebuhr. On Rawlinson's view, 
Belshazzar died B. Cc. 538, on Niebuhr's B. c. 559. 
G. ELL. C. 

BELTESHAZ’ZAR.  [DANIEL.] 

BEN (72 [son]: LXX. omits: Ben), a Levite 
“of the second degree,’’ one of the porters ap- 
pointed by David to the service of the ark (1 Chr. 
xv. 18). 


BENATAH [3 syl.] (IB and TID = 
built by Jah: Bavalas: Banuius), the name of sev- 
eral Israelites : — 

l. BENAIAHU; the son of Jehoiada the chief 
priest (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), and therefore of the tribe 
of Levi, thouch a native of Kabzeel (2 Sam. xxiii. 
20; 1 Chr. xi. 22), in the south of Judah; set by 
David (1 Chr. xi. 25) over his body-guard of Chere- 
thites and I’clethites (2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 K. i. 38; 
1 Chr. xviii. 17; 2 Sam. xx. 23) and occupying 
a middle rank between the first three of the Gib- 
borim, or “mighty men,” and the thirty © valiant 
men of the armies”? (2 Sam. xxiii. 22, 23; 1 Chr. 
xi. 25, xxvii. 6; and see Kennicott, Lss. p. 177). 
The exploits which gave him this rank are nar- 
rated in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21; 1 Chr. xi. 22. He 
was captain of tle host for the third month (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 5). 

Benaiah remained faithful to Solomon during 
Adonijah's attempt on the crown (1 K. i. 8, 10), a 
matter in which he took part in his official capacity 
as commander of the king's body-guard (1 K. i. 32. 
38, 44); and after Adonijah and Joab had both 
been put to death by his hand, he was raised by 
Solomon into the place of the latter as commander- 
an-chief of the whole army (ii. 35, iv. 4). 

Benaiah appears to have had a son, called after 
his grandfather, Jehoiada, who succeeded Ahitho- 
phel about the person of the king (1 Chr. xxvii. 
34). But this is possibly a copyist’s mistake for 
* Benaiah the son of Jehoiada.” 

2. [Vat. Alex. om. in 2 Sam.; Vulg. in 2 Sam. 
and 1 Chr. xi. Bawa.) Benxatanu the PIRATHON- 
ITE; an [phraimite, one of David's thirty mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 Chr. xi. 31), and the cap- 
tain of the cleventh monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 
14). 

3. [In 1 Chr. xv. 18, Bavafa.] BrENAIATIU: a 
Levite in the time of David, who “ played with a 
psaltery on Alamoth” (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5). 

4. (1 Chr. xv. 24, Bavaia; Vat. Alex. FA. 
Bava:.} BrNAIAHU; @ pricst in the time of Da- 
vid, appointed to blow the trumpet before the ark 
(1 Chr. xv. 24, xvi. 6). 

5. [Vat. om.] BENATAH; a Levite of the sons 
of Asaph (2 Chr. xx. 14). 

6. [ Vat. @arvat Bavasas. | BENATAHU; a Le 
vite in the time of Hezekiah, one of the “ overseers 


(AY TPE) of offerings (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 
7. (Vat. om.; Alex. Bayara: Banaie.] BeE- 


NAIAH; one of the “princes”? (Z*S%W2) of the 
families of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 36). 

8. BENAIAH; four laymen in the time of Ezra 
who had taken strange wives. [Bavaia: Vulg. 1, 
Banea; 3, Baneas; 4, Banaia.] 1 (Mer. x. 25). 
[BAantras.] 2 (lizr. x. 30). [Narpus.] 3 (Eezr. 
x. 35), and 4 (x. 43). [BANATAS.] 

9. Benaranu; father of Pelatiah, “a prince of 
the people "’ in the time of Ezekiel (xi. 1, 13). 


BEN-AM’MI (SS) U°72, son of’ my kindred), 


BENE-KEDEM 


the son of the younger daughter of Lot, and the 
progenitor of the Ammonites (Gen. xix. 38). The 
realing of the LXX. and Vulvate differs from the 
Hebrew text by inserting the name of Ammon as 
well as the exclamation which originated it: xai 
éxdAeoe 7d Cvopa avTod "Auudy A€youca Tids 
yévous pou [Alex. Aupay o vos Tou yevous pov): 
Ammon, id est filius populi met. 


BEN’E-BE’RAK (772772 [sons of light- 
ning or of Barak]: BavatBaxdr; Alex. BaynBa- 
pax: et Bane et Barach: Syr. yr Dd>>), one 


of the cities of the tribe of Dan, mentioned only in 
Josh. xix. 45. ‘The paucity of information which we - 
possess regarding this tribe (omitted entirely from 
the lists in 1 Chr. ii—viii., and only one family 
mentioned in Num. xxvi.) makes it impossible to 
say whether the ‘sons of Berak“* who gave their 
name to this place belonged to Dan, or were, as we 
may perhaps infer from the name, earlier settlers 
dispossessed by the tribe. The reading of the 
Syriac, Baal-debac, is not confirmed by any other 
version. By Eusebius the name is divided (comp. 
Vulg.), and Bapaxal is said to have been then a 
village near Azotus. No trace has been found of 
it. G. 

* Knobel (Josua, p. 471) identifies it with /én 
Abrak, an hour's distance from el- Fehtdiych (Je- 
hud), according to Scholz (Reise, p. 256). A. 


BENE-JA’AKAN ({i2¥2 °23, children 
[sons] of Jaakan [perh. sagacivus, wise, Fiirst}: 
Bavaia; Alex. Bavinay: Beneyaacan), a tribe who 
gave their name to certain wells in the desert which 
formed one of the halting-places of the Israelites 
on their journey to Canaan. [BEERoTH BENK- 
JAAKAN.] In Num. xxxiii. 31, 32, the name is 
given in the shortened form of Bene-jankan. The 
tribe doubtless derived its name from Jaakan, the 
son of Ezer, son of Seir the Lorite (1 Chr. i. 42), 
whose name is also given in Genesis as Akan. 
[AKAN; JAKAN.] 

The situation of these wells has not been yet 
identified. In the time of Eusebius (Onom. Beroth 
Ail. Jacin, axelu) the spot was shown 10 miles 
from Petra on the top of a mountain. Robinson 
suggests the small fountain e¢- Tatyibch, at the bot- 
tom of the Pass er-Rubdy under Petra, a short 
distance from the Arabah. The word Beeroth, 
however, suggests not a spring but a group of ar- 
tificial wells. 

In the ‘Targ. Ps. Jon. the name is given in Num- 
bers as Aktha, BAWY V2. G. 


BEN’E-KE/DEM (2% %33, the children 
[sons] of the Fast), an appellation given to a people, 
or to peoples, dwelling to the east of Palestine. It 
occurs in the following passages of the O. T.: (1.) 
Gen. xxix. 1, “Jacob came into the land of the 
people of the East,’ in which was therefore reck- 
oned ITaran. (2.) Job i. 3, Job was “the greatest 
of all the men of the Last” [Jon]. (3.) Judg. 
vi. 3, 33, vii. 12, viii. 10. In the first three pas- 
sages the Bene-Kedem are mentioned together with 
the Midianites and the Amalekites; and in the 
fourth the latter peoples seem to be included in this 
common name: ‘ Now Zebah and Zalmunna [were] 
in Karkor, and their hosts with them, about fifteen 
thousand [men], all that were left of all the hosts 
of the children of the Fast.’ In the events to 
which these passages of Judges relate, we find a 
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surious reference to the language spoken by these 
eastern tribes, which was understood by Gideon and 
his servant (oz: one of them) as they listened to the 
talk in the camp; and from this it is to be inferred 
that they spoke a dialect intelligible to an Israelite: 
an inference bearing on an athnity of race, and 
thence on the growth of the Semitic languages. 
(4.) 1 K. iv. 30, “Solomon’s wisdom excelled the 
wisdom of all the children of the East country.”’ 
(5.) Is. xi. 14; Jer. xlix. 28: Ez. xxv. 4,10. From 
the first passaze it is ditficult to deduce an argu- 
ment. but the cther instances, with their contexts, 
are highly important. In Ezekiel, Ammon is de- 
livered to the “men of the [ast,’’ and its city 
Rabbah is prophesied to become “a stable for 
camels, and the Ammonites a couching-place for 
fucks ;”’ referring, apparently, to the habits of the 
wandering Arabs; while ‘palaces’? and “ dwell- 
ings,’ also mentioned and thus rendered in the A. 
V., may be better read “ camps’? and “tents.” 
The words of Jeremiah strengthen the supposition 
just mentioned: “(Concerning Kedar, and con- 
cerning Hazor, which Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon shall smite, thus saith the Lord, Arise ye, 
go up to Kedar, and spoil the men of the East. 
Their tents and their fucks shall they take away: 
they shall take to themselves their curtains [i. e. 
tents}, and all their vessels, and their camels.” 


Opinions are divided as to the extension of the 
appellation of Bene-Kedem; some (as Rosenmiiller 
and Winer) holding that it came to siynify the 
Arabs generally. From a consideration of the pas- 
sages above cited, and that which makes mention 
of the land of Kedem, Gen. xxv. 6 [IstMAEL], 
we think (with Gesenius) that it primarily signified 
the peoples of the Arabian deserts (east of Palestine 
and Lower Exvpt), and chiefly the tribes of Ish- 
mael and of Keturah. extending perhaps to Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia (to which we may suppose 
Kedem to apply in Num. xxiii. 7, as well as in Is. 
ii. 6); and that it was sometimes applied to the 
Arabs and their country generally. ‘The only pos- 
itive instance of this latter signification of Kedem 
occurs in (sen. x. 30, where “ Sephar, a mount of 
the Hast,”’ is by the common agreement of scholars 
situate in Southern Arabia (ARABIA; SEPHAR]. 


In the O. T. 27¥, with its conjugate forms, 
seems to be a name of the peoples otherwise called 


Bene-Kedem. and with the same limitations. ‘The 
same may be observed of ¥ dvaroA7 in the N. T. 


(Matt. ii, 1 ff). OT) ‘33, eT ‘72 Vos. 
CY) VIN, and D7") (in the passages above re- 
ferred to), are translated by the LXX. and in the 
Vulg., and sometimes transcribed (Ke3éu) by the 
former; except L.XX. in 1 K. iv. 30, and LXX. 


and Vulg. in Is. ii. 6, where they make Kedem to 
relate to ancient time. E. S. P. 


BENHA/’DAD [more correctly BEN-HADAD] 


(W37I° ‘al, son of Hadad: vids “Adep: Benndad), 
the name of three kings of Damascus. /adad or 
Adad was a Syrian god, prohably the Sun (Macrob. 
Saturnalia, i. 23), still worshipped at Damascus in 
the time of Josephus (Ant. ix. 4,6), and from it 
several Syrian names are derived, as Hadadezer, 
- @ Hadad has helped. The “son of Hadad,” 
therefore, means worshipper of Hadad. Damascus, 
after having been taken by David (2 Sam. viii. 5, 
6), was delivered from subjection to his successor 
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by Rezon (1 K. xi. 24), who “was an adveisary to 
Israel all the days of Solomon.”’ 

BENHADAD [. was either son or grandson to 
Rezon, and in his time Damascus was supreme in 
Syria, the various smaller kingdoms which gur- 
rounded it being gradually absorbed into its terri- 
tory. Benhadad must have been an energetic and 
powerful sovereign, and his alliance was courted 
both by Baasha of Israel and Asa of Judah. He 
finally closed with the latter on receiving a large 
amount of treasure, and conquered a great part of 
the N. of Israel, thereby enabling Asa to pursue 
his victorious operations in the S. From 1 K. xx. 
34, it would appear that he continued to make war 
upon Israel in Omri's time, and forced him to 
make ‘strects"? in Samaria for Syrian residents. 
[AHAB.] This date is B. c. 950. 

BENHADAD II., son of the preceding, and also 
king of Damascus. Some authors call him qranck 
son, on the ground that it was unusual in antiquity 
for the son to inherit the father’s name. But Hen- 
hadad seems to have been a religious title of the 
Syrian kings, as we see by its reappearance as the 
name of Hlazael’s son, Benhadad HI. Long wars 
with Israel characterized the reign of Benhadad IL., 
of which the earlier campaigns are described under 
AHAB. Eis power and the extent of his dominion 
are proved by the thirty-two vaasal kings who ae- 
companied him to his first siege of Samaria. Some 
time after the death of Ahab, probably owing to 
the ditficulties in which Jehoram of Israel was in- 
volved by the rebellion of Moab, Benhadad renewed 
the war with Israel, and after some minor atternpts 
which were frustrated by [lisha, attacked Samaria 
a second time, and pressed the siege so closely that 
there was a terrible famine in the city, and atrocities 
were committed to get food no less revolting than 
those which Josephus relates of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus. But when the Syrians were on the very 
point of success, they suddenly broke up in the 
night in consequence of a sudden panic, under which 
they fancied that assistance was coming to Israel 
from Egypt or some Canaanitish cities as Tyre or 
Ramoth. Jehoram seems to have followed up this 
unhoped-for deliverance by successful offensive oper- 
ations, since we find from 2 K. ix. 1 that Ramoth 
in Gilead was once more an Israelitish town. 
{[AHAB.] Soon after Benhadad fell sick, and sent 
Hazael, one of his chief officers, with vast presenta, 
to consult Elisha, who happened to be in Damascus, 
as to the issue of his malady. Ilisha replied thas 
the sickness was not a mortal one, but that still he 
would certainly die, and he announced to Hazaal 
that -he would be his successor, with tears at the 
thought of the misery which he would bring on 
Israel. On the day after Hazael's return Benhadad 
was murdered, but not, as is commonly thought 
from a cursory reading of 2 K. viii. 15, by Hazael. 
Such a supposition is hardly consistent with Hazael’s 
character, would involve [isha in the guilt of hav 
ing suggested the deed. and the introduction of 
Hazael’s name in the latter clause of ver. 15 can 
scarcely be accounted for, if he is also the subject’ 
of the first clause. Ewald, from the Hebrew text’ 
and a general consideration of the chapter (Gesch. 
des V. I. iii. 523, note), thinks that one or more 
of Benhadad’s own servants were the murderers: 
Calmet (F'ragm. vii.) believes that the wet cloth 
which caused his death, was intended to effect his 
cure. This view he supports by a reference to 
Bruce's T7rarels, iii. 33. Hazael succeeded him 
perhaps because he had no ni tural heirs, and with 
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BENJAMIN 


him expired the dynasty founded by Rezon. Ben- | these interpretations are of comparatively late date, 


hadad’s death was about B. c. 890, and he must 
have reigned some 30 years. 

BENHADAD IITE., son of the above-mentioned 
Hazael, and his successor on the throne of Syria. 
His reign was disastrous for Damascus, and the 
vast power wielded by his father sank into insig- 
nificance. In the striking language of Scripture, 
“ Jchovahaz [the son of Jehu] hesought the Lord, and 
the Lord hearkened unto him, for he saw the oppres- 
sion of Israel, because the king of Syria oppressed 
them; and the Lord gave Israel a savior’’ (2 K. 
xiii. 4, 5). This savior was Jeroboam ITI. (cf. 2 
K. xiv. 27), but the prosperity of Israel began to 
revive in the reign of his father Jehoash, the son 
of Jehoahaz. When Benhadad succeeded to the 
throne of Hazael, Jehoash, in accordance with a 
prophecy of the dying Elisha, recovered the cities 
which Jehoahaz had lost to the Syrians, and beat 
him in Aphek (2 K. xiii. 17) in the plain of Es- 
draelon, where Ahab had already defeated Benhadad 
If, [Anap.] Jehoash gained two more victories, 
but did not restore the dominion of Israel on the 
E. of Jordan. This glory was reserved for his suc- 
cessor. ‘The date of Benhadad III. is n. c. 840. 
His misfortunes in war are noticed by Amos i. 4. 

G. E. L. C. 


BEN-HA‘IL eae! son of the host, i. e. 


warrior: Benliail), one of the “ princes” (SRP) 
whom king Jehoshaphat sent to teach in the cities 
of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 7). The LXX. translates, 
Tous Hryouuevous avrou Kal Tobls viobs Tay 
Suvatrov. 


BEN-HA/NAN (]301°]2 [son of the merci- 


ful]: vids bavd; Alex. [vos] Avay: filius Hanan), 
son of Shimon, in the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 


BENI'NU (93°22 [our son]: Bavovaft; [ Vat. 
FA. Beviauew 3} Alex. Bavovatai; [Ald. Bay- 
ovval; Comp. Bavouvé:] Buninu), a Levite; one 
of those who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 13 [14]). 


BENJAMIN (7°*. 2 > Beviauly, Bena- 
uely: Benjamin). 1. The youngest of the children 
of Jacob, and the only one of the thirteen (if indeed 
there were not more: comp. “all his daughters,”’ 
Gen. xxxvii. 35, xlvi. 7), who was born in Palestine. 
His birth took place on the road between Bethel 
and Bethlehem, a short distance — “a leneth of 
earth’ —from the latter, and his mother Rachel 
died in the act of giving birth to him, naming him 
with her last breath Ben-oni, ‘son of my sorrew”’ 
(comp. 1 Sam. iv. 19-22). This was by Jacob 
chanved into Benjamin (Binyamin) (Gen. xxxv. 
16-18). 

The nanie is worthy some attention. From the 
terms of the story it would appear to be implied 
that it was bestowed on the child in opposition to 
the desponding, and probably ominous, name given 
him by his dying mother, and on this assumption 
it has been interpreted to mean “ Son of the right 
hand,” i. e. furtunate, dexterous, feliz; as if 


T2.";2. This interpretation is inserted in the 
text of the Vulyate and the margin of the A. V. 
and has the support of Gesenius (7hes. 219). On 
the other hand the Samaritan Codex gives the name 
‘n an altered form as [= °D>, son of days, ¢. ¢. 


son of ty old ace (comp. Gen. xliv. 29), which is 
adopted Ly Philo, Aben-Ezra, and others. Both 


and it is notorious that such explanatory glosses 
are not only often invented long subsequently to 
the original record, but are as often at variance 
with the real meaning of that record. The meaniag 
given by Josephus — 8: thy ex’ avr yevouerny 
oduyny TH untpl (Ant. i. 21, § 3) — is completely 
different from either of the above. However this 
may be, the name is not so pointed as to agree with 
any interpretation founded on “son of ’' — being 


23, and not JD. Moreover in the adjectival forms 
of the word the first syllable is generally suppressed, 


ag SOND or MITT 'D, i. &. “sons of 
Yemini,” for sons of Benjamin; %2°%) ws, 
“man of Yemini,”’ for man of Benjamin (1 Sam. 


ix. 1; Esth. ii. 5); “INS YTS, land of Yemini 
for land of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 4); as if the 
patriarch’s name had been originally 7=*, Yamin 
(comp. Gen. xlvi. 10), and that of the tribe Yemin- 
ites. ‘These adjectival forms are carefully preserved 
in the LAX. [In Judg. iii. 15 and 1 Sam. ix. 1 
the A. V. reads in the margin ‘son of Jemini,” 
and ‘son of a man of Jemini.’’} 

Until the journeys of Jacob's sons and of Jacob 
himself into Egypt we hear nothing of Benjamin, 
and as far as he is concerned those well-known 
narratives disclose nothing beyond the very strong 
affection entertained towards him by his father and 
his whole-brother Joseph, and the relation of fond 
endearment in which he stood, as if a mere darling 
child (comp. Gen. xliv. 20), to the whole of his 
family. Even the harsh natures of the elder 
patriarchs relaxed towards him. But Benjamin 
ean hardly have been the “ lad’? which we com- 
monly imagine him to be, for at the time that the 
patriarchs went down to reside in [-gypt, when 
‘Severy man with his house went with Jacob,’’ ten 
sons are ascribed to Benjamin, —a larger number 
than to any of his brothers, —and two of these, 
from the plural formation of their names, were 
themselves apparently families (Gen. xlvi. 21).¢ 

And here, little as it is, closes all we know of the 
life of the patriarch himself: henceforward the his- 
tory of Benjamin is the history of the tribe. And 
up to the time of the entrance on the Promised 
Land that history is as meagre as it is afterwards 
full and interesting. We know indeed that shortly 
after the departure from Fzypt it was the smallest 
tribe but one (Num. i. 36; comp. verse 1); that 
during the march its position was on the west of 
the tabernacle with its brother tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh (Num. ii. 18-24). We have the 
names of the “captain’’ of the tribe, when it set 
forth on its long march (Num. ii. 22); of the 
‘ruler '’ who went up with his fellows to spy out 
the land (xiii. 9); of the families of which the tribe 
consisted when it was marshalled at the great halt 
in the plains of Moab by Jordan-Jericho (Num. 
xxvi. 88-41, 63), and of the “prince’’ who was 
chosen to assist in the dividing of the land (xxxiv. 
21). These are indeed preserved to us. But there 
is nothing to indicate what were the characteristics 
and behavior of the tribe which sprang from the 
orphan darling of his father and brothers. No 
touches of personal biography like those with which 





a According to other lists, some of these “ children ” 
would reem to have been grandchildren (comp. Num 
xxvi. 88-41; 1 Chr. vii. 6-12, viii. 1). 
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we are favored concerning Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20- 


BENJAMIN 2707 
(2.) No less important than these emin¢ aces are 


23): no record of zeal for Jehovah like Levi (Ex. | the torrent beds and ravines by which the upper 


XXxii. 26): no evidence of special bent as in the 
ease of Reuben and Gad (Num. xxxii.). The only 
foreshadowing of the tendencies of the tribe which 
was to produce Ehud, Saul, and the perpetrators 
of the deed of Gribeah, is to be found in the prophetic 
gleam which lighted up the dying Jacob, “ Benja- 
min shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning he shall 
devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the 
spoil"? (Gen. xlix. 27). 

‘The proximity of Benjamin to Ephraim during 
the march to the Promised Land was maintained 
in the territories allutted to each. Benjamin lay 
immediately to the south of Ephraim and between 
him and Judah. The situation of this territory 
was highly favorable. It formed almost a paral- 
leluzram, of about 26 miles in length by 12 in 
breadth. Its eastern boundary was the Jordan, and 
fron thence it extended to the wooded district of 
Rinjath-jearim, a point about eight miles west of 
Jerusalem, while in the other direction it stretched 
from the valley of Hinnom, under the “ Shoulder 
of the Jebusite”’ on the suvuth, to Bethel on the 
north. Thus Dan intervened between Benjamin 
and the Philistines, while the communications with 
the valley of the Jordan were in their own power. 
Un the south the territory ended abruptly with the 
steep slopes of the hill of Jerusalem; on the north 
it melted imperceptibly into the possessions of the 
friendly Ephraim. The smallness of this district, 
hardly larzer than the county of Middlesex [lng.], 
was, according to the testimony of Josephus, compen- 
sated tor by the excellence of the land (31a rhv ris 
yns aperhy, Ant. v.1).4 In the devenerate state 
of modern Palestine few traces remain of this ex- 
cellence. But other and more enduring natural 
peculiarities remain, and claim our recognition, 
rendering this possession one of the most remark- 
able among those of the tribes. 

(1.) The general level of this part of Palestine 
is very high, not less than 2000 feet above the 
maritime plain of the Mediterranean on the one 
side, or than 3000 feet above the deep valley of the 
Jordan on the other, besides which this general 
level or plateau is surmounted, in the district now 
under consideration, by a large number of emi- 
nences — defined, rounded hills — almost every one 
of which has borne some part in the history of the 
tribe. Many of these hills carry the fact of their 
existence in their names. Gibeon, Gibeah, Geba 
or Gaba, all mean “hill; ’? Ramah and Ramathaim, 
‘“eminence;*’ Mizpeh, “ watch-tower;’’ while the 
“ascent of Beth-horon,’’ the * clitf Rimmon,” the 
pass of Michmash " with its two “ teeth of rock,” 
all testify to a country eminently broken and hilly. 

The special agsociations which belong to each of 
these eminences, whether as sanctuary or fortress, 
many of them arising from the most stirring inci- 
dents in the history of the nation, will be best 
examined under the various separate heads. 





a A trace of the pisture lands may be found in the 
mention of the " herd “(1 Sam. xi. 5); and possibly 
others in the names of some of the towns of Benjamin : 
as hap-Parah, “ the cow; Zeluh-ha-eleph, “ the ox- 
ib *? (Josh. xviii. 23. 28). 

b It is perhaps hardly fanciful to ask if we may not 
account in thia wav for the curious prevalence among 
the names of the towns of Benjimin of the titles of 
tnbes. Ha-Avvimn, the Avites; Zemaraim, the Ze 
marites; ha-Ophni, the Ophnite ; Chephar ha-Am- 
monai, the village of the Ammonites; haVJebusi, the 


a a ER 
ce 


country breaks down into the deep tracts on cach 
side of it. They formed then, as they do still, the 
only mode of access from either the plains of Philis- 
tia and of Sharon on the west, or the deep valley 
of the Jordan on the east »— the latter steep and 
precipitous in the extreme, the former more gradual 
in their declivity. Up these western passes swarmed 
the Philistines on their incursions during the times 
of Samuel and of Saul, driving the first king of 
Israel] right over the higher district of his own tribe 
to Gilgal in the hot recesses of the Arabah, and 
establishing themselves over the face of the countr+ 
from Michimash to Ajalon. Down these same detiles 
they were driven by Saul after Jonathan's victorious 
exploit, just as in earlier times Joshua had chased 
the Canaanites down the long hill of Beth-horon, 
and as centuries after the forces of Syria were 
chased by Judas Maccabewus (1 Mace. iii. 16-24). 

The passes on the eastern side are of a mucb 
more difficult and intricate character than those 
on the western. The principal one, which. now 
unfrequented, was doubtless in ancient times the 
main ascent to the interior, leaves the Arabah 
behind the site of Jericho, and breaking through 
the barren hills with many a wild bend and steep 
slope, extends to and indeed bevond the very 
central ridge of the table-land of Benjamin, to 
the foot of the eminence on which stand the ruins 
of Bireh, the ancient Beeroth. At its lower part 
this valley bears the name of Wady F'uedr, but 
for the greater part of its length it is called Wady 
Suwewuut. It is the main access, and from its cen- 
tral ravine branch out side valleys, conducting to 
Bethel, Michmash, Gibeah, Anathoth, and other 
towns. After the fall of Jericho this ravine must 
have stood open to the victorious Israelites, as their 
natural inlet to the country. At its lower end 
must have taken place the repulse and subsequent 
victory of Ai, with the conviction and stoning of 
Achan, and through it Joshua doubtless hastened - 
to the relief of the Gibeonites, and to his memora- 
ble pursuit of the Canaanites down the pass of 
Beth-horon, on the other side of the territory of 
Benjamin. 

Another of these passes is that which since the 
time of our Saviour has been the regular road he- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem, the scene of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Others lie further north by the mountain which 
bears the traditional name of Quarantania; first up 
the face of the cliff, afterwards less steep, and 
finally leading to Bethel or Taiyibeh, the ancient 
Ophrah (Rob. i. 570). 

‘These intricate ravines may well have harbored 
the wild beasts, which, if the derivation of the 
names of several places in this locality are to be 
trusted, orivinally haunted the district — zeboim, 
hyenas (1 Sam. xiii. 18), shual and shaallim, 
foxes or jackals (Judg. i. 35; 1 Sam. xiii. 17), 
qalon, gazelles.¢ , 





Jebusite, — are all among the names of places in Ben- 
jamin ; and we can hardly doubt that in these names 
is preserved the memory of many an ascent of the 
wild tribes of the desert from the aultry and open 
plains of the low level to the fresh air and secure 
fastnesses of the upper district. 

c¢ The subject of the connection between the topog- 
raphy of Benjamin and the events which took place 
there is treated in the most admirable manner in the 
4th chapter of Mr. Stanley’s Sinai and Pnilestine 
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Such were the limita and such the character of 
the possession of Benjamin as fixed by those who 
ariginally divided the land. But it could not have 
been lony before they extended their limits, since in 
the early lists of 1 Chr. viii. we find mention made 
of Benjamites who built Lod and Ono, and of 
others who were founders of Aijalon (12, 13), all 
which towns were beyond the spot named above as 
the westernmost point in their boundary. These 
places too were in their possession after the return 
from the Captivity (Neh. xi. 35). 

The contrast between the warlike character of 
the tribe and the peaceful image of its progenitor 
bas been already noticed. ‘hat fierceness and 
power are not less out of proportion to the small- 
pess of its numbers and of its territory. ‘This 
- comes out in many scattered notices. (a.) Benja- 
min was the only tribe which seems to have pur- 
sued archery to any purpose, and their skill in the 
bow (1 Sam. xx. 20, 36; 2 Sam. i. 22; 1 Chr. viii. 
40, xii. 2; 2 Chr. xvii. 17) and the sling (Judy. xx. 
16) are celebrated. (b.) When, after the first con- 
quest of the country, the nation began to groan 
under the miseries of a foreiyn yoke, it is to a man 
of Benjamin, Ehud the son of Gera, that they tum 
for deliverance. ‘The story seems to imply that he 
acconiplished his purpose on Iglon with less risk, 
owing to his proficiency in the peculiar practice of 
using his left hand, a practice apparently confined 
to Kenjamites, though by them greatly employed 
(Judy. iti. 15, and see xx. 16; 1 Chr. xii. 2). (c.) 
Bawnah and Rechab, “the sons of Rimmon the 
Beerothite of the children of Benjamin,” are the 
only Israelites west of the Jordan named in the 
whole history ag captains of marauding predatory 


“bands (O*TA73), and the act of which they 


were guilty — the murder of the head of their house 
— hardly needed the summary vengeance inflicted 
on them by David to testify the abhorrence in 
which it must have been held by all Orientals how- 
ever warlike. (d.) The dreadful deed recorded in 
Judg. xix. though repelled by the whole country, 
was unhesitatingly adopted and defended by Ben- 
jamin with an obstinacy and spirit truly extraor- 
dinary. Of their obstinacy there is a remarkable 
trait in 1 Sam. xxii. 7-18. Though Saul was 
not only the king of the nation, but the head of 
the tribe, and David a member of a family which 
had as yet no claims on the friendship of Benjamin, 
yet the Benjamites resisted the stronyest appeal of 
Saul to betray the movements of David, and after 
those movements had been revealed by Doeg the 
Edomite (worthy member — as he must have seemed 
to them — of an accursed race!) they still firmly 
refused to lift a hand against those who had as- 
sisted him. 

And yet — to return to the deed of Gibeah — in 
one or two of the expressions of that antique and 
simple narrative—the phrase “Benjamin my 
brother '’ — the anxious inquiry, what shall we do 
for wives for them that remain?" — and the en- 
treaty to be favorable to them «for our sakes” — 
we seem to hear as it were an echo of those terms 
of fond affection which have given the son of Ka- 
ehel's griet s so distinct a place in our minds. 


Very much of the above article is drei ficin that 
eource. 

aA fhir argument in fhvor of the received chro- 
nology of the book of Judges may be drawn from this 
sircunstance — since no shorter period would have 
oevn sufficient for the tribo to have recovered (from) 
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That frightful transaction was indeed a crisie ia 
the history of the tribe: the narrative undoubtedly 
is intended to convey that the six hundred who 
took refuge in the cliff Kimmon, and who were 
afterwards provided with wives partly from Jabesh 
Gilead (Judg. xxi. 10), partly from Shiloh (xxi. 
21), were the only survivors. -A long interval must 
have elapsed between so abject a condition and the 
culminating point at which we next meet with the 
tribe. 


Several circumstances may have conduced to its 
restoration to that place which it was now to as- 
suine. The Tabernacle was at Shiloh in Ephraim 
during the time of the last Judge; but the Ark 
was in Benjamin at Kirjath-jearim. Ramah, the 
oflicial residence of Samuel, and containing a sane- 
tuary greatly frequented (1 Sam. ix. 12, &c.), — 
Mizpeh, where the great assemblies of “ all Israel '’ 
took place (1 Sam. vii. 5), — Bethel, perhaps the 
most ancient of all the sanctuaries of Palestine, and 
Gibeon, specially noted as ‘the great high place" 
(2 Chr. i. 3), were all in the land of Benjamin. 
These must gradually have accustomed the people 
who resorted to these various places to associate the 
tribe with power and sanctity, and they tend to 
elucidate the anomaly which struck Saul so forcibly, 
“that all the desire of Israel’? should have been 
fixed on the house of the smallest of its tribes 
(1 Sam. ix. 21). 


The struggles and contests which followed the 
death of Saul arose from the natural unwillingness 


‘of the tribe to relinquish its position at the head of 


the nation, especially in favor of Judah. Had it 
been Iphraim, the case might have been different, 
but Judah had as yet no connection with the hcuse 
of Joseph, and was besides the tribe of David, whom 
Saul had pursued with such unrelenting enmity. 
The tact and sound sense of Abner, however, suc- 
ceeded in overcoming these difficulties, though he 
himself fell a victim in the very act of accomplish- 
ing his purpose, and the proposal that David should 
be “king over Israel** was one which “seemed 
good to “the whole house of Benjamin,” and of 
which the tribe testified its approval, and evinced 
its good faith, by sending to the distant capital of 
Hebron a detachment of 3000 men of the * brethren 
of Saul” (1 Chr. xii. 29). Still the insults of 
Shimei and the insurrection of Sheha are indications 
that the soreness still existed, and we do not hear 
of any cordial cocperation or firm union between 
the two tribes until a cause of common quarrel 


'arose at the disruption, when Rehoboam assembled 


“all the house of Judah with the tribe of Benjamin 
to fight against the house of Israel, to bring the 
ae again to the son of Solomon "(1 KK. xii. 

; 2 Chr. xi. 1). Possibly the seal may have 
oe set to this by the fact of Jeroboam having 
just taken possession of Bethel, a city of Benjamin, 
for the calf-worship of the northern kingdom ® (1 
K. xii. 29). On the other hand Rehoboam forti- 
fied and garrisoned several cities of Benjamin, and 
wisely dispersed the members of his own family 
through them (2 Chr. xi. 10-12). The alliance 
was further strengthened by a covenant solemnly 
undertaken (2 Chr. xv. 9), and by the employment 


such almost total extermination, and to have reached 
the numbers and force indicated in the lists of 1 Chr. 
xii. 1-8, vii. 6-12, viii. 1-40. 

6 Bethel, however, was on the very boundary line 
and centuries before this date was inhabited by both 
Ephbraimites and Benjamitos (Judg. xix. 16). 
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of Benjan.ites in ‘high positions in the army of Ju- 
dah (2 Chr. xvii. 17). But what above all must 
have contributed to strengthen the alliance was the 
fact that the Temple was the common property of 
both tribes. True, it was founded, erected, and 
endowed by princes of * the house of Judah," but 
the city of “the Jebasite’ (Josh. xviii. 28), and 
the whole of the ground north of the Valley of 
Hinnom, was m the lot of Benjamin. In this lat- 
ter fact is literally fulfilled the prophecy of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiii. 12): Benjamin “ dwelt between ’’ the 
«shoulders of the ravines which encompass the 
Holy City on the west, south, and east (see a good 
treatinent of this point in Blunt's Undes. Cownet- 
dences, pt. Il. § xvii). 

Henceforward the history of Benjamin becomes 
merged in that of the southern kingdom. That 
the tribe still retained its individuality is plain from 
the constant mention of it in the various censuses 
taken of the two tribes, and on other occasions, 
and also from the lists of the men of Benjamin 
who returned with Zerubbabel (E2zr. ii.; Neh. vii.) 
and took possession of their old towns (Neh. xi. 31- 
35). At Jerusaem the name must have been al- 
ways kept alive, if by nothing else, by the name of 
“the high yate of Benjamin ” (Jer. xx. 2). [JEKU- 
SALEM. | | 

But thouch the tribe had thus given up to a 
certain dezrve its independent existence, it is clear 
that the ancient memories of their house were not 
allowed to fade from the recollections of the Ben- 
jamites. The genealovy of Saul, to a late date, is 
carefully preserved in the lists of 1 Chr. (viii. 33- 
40, ix. 3-44); the name of Kish recurs as the 
father of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 5), the honored deliv- 
erer of the nation from miseries worse than those 
threatened by Nahash the Ammonite. But it was 
reserved for a creater than these to close the line of 
this tribe in the sacred history. The royal name 
ence more appears, and “Saul who also is called 
Paul *’ has left on record under his own hand that 
he was “of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ken- 
jamin.’ “It is perhaps more than a mere fancy to 
note how remarkably the chief characteristics of 
the tribe are gathered up in his one person. There 
was the fiercenesa, in his persecution of the Chris- 
tians; and there were the obstinacy and persistence, 
which made him proof against the tears and prayers 
of his converts, and * realy not to be bound only, 
but also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus "’ 
(Acts xxi. 12, 13). ‘There were the force and 
vigor to which natural ditficulties and confined 
circumstances formed no impediment; and lastly, 
there was the keen sense of the greatness of his 
house, in his proud reference to his forefather 
“Saul the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benja- 
min.”’ 

Be this as it may, no nobler hero could be found 
‘o close the rolls of the worthies of his tribe — no 
wouder distinction could be desired for Benjamin 
than that of having produced the first judge of its 
nation, the first king, and finally, when Judaism 
gave place to Christianity, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

2. [Beviauly; Vat. Alex. -yerv.] A man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, son of Bilhan, and the head of 
3 family of warriors (1 Chr. vii. 10). 
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BEN’JAMIN, Hicu GATE, or GATE, OF 

. ’ ‘e 
(VUPVET BD APW), Jer. xx. 2, xxxvii. 13, 
7; Zech. xiv. 10. [JerusaLem.]| 

* BEN’JAMITE (02%D°43, Jndg. xix. 16; 
1 Sam. ix. 21, xxii. 7; 2 Sam. xvi. 11; 1 K. ii. 8; 
1 Chr. xxvii. 12; Ps. vii., title; with the article, 
SINS 72, Judg. iii, 15; 2 Sam. xvi. 11, xix. 
16 (Heb. 17); LXX. vids rod "lewevi, 7. “leuival- 
ov, T. Leuivl, vids Bevraply, etc.; Vulg. ileus Jem 
int; — ‘35 Rs"}2, vids av3pds “leuivalov, 
filius virt Jemini, 1 Sam. ix. 1; — V2) WR, 
avhp é"leuuivl, ete., cir Jemineus, etc., 2 Sam. xx. 
1; Esth. ii. 5;— JMO°23, Beviaply, etc., Beya 


min, etc., Judg. xx. 35, 36, 40, 43; —*3\=*, “la 
ply, Vat. Iaxeu, Alex. o Lenewatos, Jemins, 1 
Sam. ix. 4), an appellation of the descendants of 
Benjamin. On the Hebrew forms noted above, see 
BENJAMIN, p. 276. A. 


BE’NO (123 [his son}: LXX. translates viof: 
Benno), a levite of the sons of Merari (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 26, 27). 

BEN-O'NI (32.8772, son of my sorrow, or 
of my strength, i.e. of my last effort, Hiller, Onom. 
300, &c.: vids od¥vns mou: Benoni, td est pilius dolo- 
rig mei), the name which the dying Rachel gave to 
her newly-born son, but which by his father was 
changed into BENJAMIN (Gen. xxxv. 13). 


BEN-ZO/HETH (WNW YR: viol ZwdB; 
Alex. [viot] Zwyad: Benzoheth), a name occurring 
among the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 
The passage appears to be a fragment, and as if 
the name of a son of the Zoheth just mentioned had 
originally followed. A. V. follows Vulyate. 


BE/ON (723: Baidy; Alex. Baua: Beon), » 
place on the east of Jordan (Num. xxxii. 3), doubt- 
less a contraction of BAAL-MEON (comp. ver. 38). 

BE’OR (2 [a torch]: Bedp; [Alex. ir. 
1 Chr. Baiwp:] Beor). 1. The father of Bena, 
one of the early Edomite kings (Gen. xxxvi. 32> 
1 Chr. i. 43). 

2. [ Vat. Baiwp, Bewp.] Father of Balaam 
(Num. xxii. 5, xxiv. 3, 15; xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 22, 
xxiv. 9; Mic. vi. 5). He is called Bosor in the 
N.T. [BEta.] 


BE'RA (973 [son, or in evil = wicked]: Vat. 
[Rom.] and Alex. BadaAd; Joseph. BadAds: Bara), 
king of Sodom at the time of the invasion of the 


five kings under Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2; also 
17 and 21). 


BERA’CHAH (T9735 [blessing]: Bepxla; 
[Vat. FA. Bepyera; Alex. Bapayia:] Baracha), 
a Benjamite, one of “Saul's brethren,’ who at- 
tached himself to David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3). 

BERA/’CHAH, Vattey or (T2732 PY 
[vadley of blessing): Kowdds EvAoylas: vallis ben- 
edictionis), a valley (Joseph. tiva KoiAov Kal pa- 


payyedn rérov) in which Jehoshaphat and_ his 
people assembled to “bless” Jehovah after the 


XXXvul. 


overthrow of the hosts of Moabites, Ammonites, 


3. [Beviauly: Vat. Alex. FA. -yew.] One of jand Mehunim who had come avainst them, and 
the ‘sons of Harim;"’ an Israelite in the time of | which from that fact acquired its name of “the . 
Kera, who had married a foreign wife (I:zr. x. 32). | valley of blessing” (2 Chr. xx. 26). ‘The place is 


remarkable as furnishing one of the latest instances 


y) 
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i the ©. T. of a name bestowed in consequence of 
an occurrence at the spot. 


The name of Bereikit (wyXay) still sur- 


vives, attached to muins in a valley of the same 
name lying between 7'cht'a and the main read from 
Bethlehem to Hebron, a position corresponding ac- 
curately enough with the locality of the battle as 
descritied in 2 Chr. xx. (Rob. iii. 275: the discov- 
ery is due to Wolcott; see Ritter, Jordan, 635.) 
It must not be confounded with Caphar-barucha, 
row probally Beni Naim, an eminence on very high 
ground, 3 or 4 miles cast of Hebron, commanding 
an extensive view of the Dead Sea, and _ tradition- 
ally the scene of Abraham's intercession for Sodom. 
The tomb of Lot has been shown there since the 
days of Mandeville (see Keland, 685; Rob. i. 48y- 
91). G. 


BERACHI’AH (19972, Berechiahu [./e- 
hovth will bless]: Bapax(a: Bar achia), a Gershon- 
ite Levite, father of Asuph the singer (1 Chr. vi. 
89). [The name is written “ Berechiah ” in some 
eds. of the A. V. See BEKKECHIAH 6.] 


BERA/‘IAH [3 syl.] (PSTD [whom I cre- 
ated]: Bapata: Baraia), son of Shimhi, a chief 
man of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 21). 

BERE’A (Bepoia: [Berea]). 1. A city of 
Macedonia, to which St. Paul retired with Silas 
and ‘Timotheus, in the course of his first visit to 
Europe, on being persecuted in Thessalonica (Acts 
xvii. 10), and from which, on being again perse- 
cuted by emissaries from Thessalonica, he withdrew 
to the sea for the purpose of proceeding to Athens 
(%. 14, 15). The community of Jews must have 
been considerable in Berea, and their character is 
descrilied in very favorable terms (ib. 11). Sopater, 
once of St. Paul's missionary companions, was from 
this place (Beporatos, Acts xx. 4). He accom- 
panied the apostle on his return from the second 
visit to Europe (76.); and he appears to have pre- 
viously been with him, in the course of that second 
visit, at Corinth, when be wrote the Epistle to the 
Komans (Rom. xvi. 21). 

Berea. now called Verria or Aura-Verria, is 
fully described by Leake (Northern Grecce, vol. iii. 
290 ff.), and by Cousin¢ry (Voyage dans la Mace- 
dine, i. 6Y tf.). Situated on the eastern slope of 
the Olympian mountain-range, with an abundant 
supply of water, and commanding an extensive 
view of the plain of the Axius and Haliacmon, it 
is regarded as one of the most agrecable towns in 
Rumili, and has now 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. 
A few ancient remains, Greek, Roman, and Byzan- 
tine, still exist here. Two roads are laid down in 
the Itineraries Letween Thessalonica and Berea, 
one passing by Pella.t St. Paul and his compan- 
ions may have travelled by either of them. Two 
roads also connect Berea with Dium, one passing 
by Pydna. It was probably from Dium that St. 
Paul sailed to Athens, leaving Silas and Timotheus 
behind: and possibly 1 Thess. iti. 2 refers to a jour- 
ney of Timotheus from Berea, not from Athens. 
[Trmottry.] The coin in Akerman's Numismatic 
Mlustrations of the N. T. p. 46, is erroneously 





a * The “ Notes on Macedonia" (Brbl, Sacr. xi. 839) 
by the late Rev. Edward M. Dodd. who was a mis- 
sionary at Thessajonica, describe minutely the reute 
between that city and Rerea. The population of Berea 
is overstated iu the article above. Mr. Dodd aayr that 
It is G000; about 200 Jews, 1500 Turks, and the 
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assigned to the Macedonian Berea, and belot.gs te 
the following. 
2. [Vulg.om.] The modern Aleppo, mentioned 
in 2 Macc. xiii. 4 in connection with the invasion 
of Judwxa by Antiochus Eupator, as the scene of 
the miserable death of Menelaus. This seems to 
be the city in which Jerome says that certain 
sons lived who possessed and used St. Matthew's 
Hebrew Gospel (e Vir. /Uust. c. 3). 
3. [BE’REA] (Bepéa: [Berea]), a place in Ju- 
dwa, apparently not very far from Jerusalem, where 
Bacchides, the general of Demetrius, encamped 
shortly before the encagement in which Judas Mao- 
cabseus was sluin (1 Macc. ix. 4. See Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 11, § 1). J. S.H. 

BERECHYAH (FTNINA and FT7T2 
[ Jehovah will bless}: Bapax ia: [Vv at. Bapayai:] 
Barachias). 1. One of the sons of Zerubbatbel, 
and a descendant of the royal family of Judah (1 
Chr. iii. 20). 

2. [ Vat. Neh. iii. 30, Bapxeia, vi. 18, an 

era.) A man mentioned as the father of Meshuk 
Cid who assisted in rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem (Neh. iii. 4, 80; vi. 18). 

3. [Vat. Bap axers Alex. Bapaxtas: Barachia.} 
A Levite of the thie of Elkanah (1 Chr. ix. 16). 

4. [Barachias.] A doorkeeper for the ark (1 
on xv. 23). 

5. [Bapaylas; Vat. Zayapias.] Berechiahu, 
one of the chief men of the trite of Ephraim in 
time of king Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

6. Berechiahu, father of Asaph the singer (1 


ar xv. 17). [Beracinan.] 

7. [Bepayxias.] Berechiahu, father of Zech- 
ariah the prophet (Zech. i. 1, also 7). (Here A 
V. ed. 1611 reads “ Ber«chiah.”’} G. 


BE’RED cee [hail]: Bapdd: Barad). L 
A place in the south of Palestine, between which 
and Kadesh lay the well Lachai-roi (Gen. xvi. 14). 
The name is variously given in the ancient versions: 


Peshito, Gadur, IQ? =Gerar; Arab. Jared, 


o 


name; Onkelos, Chagra, S72'T (elsewhere em- 
ployed in the Targums for “ Shur; can it be con- 


nected with Hagar, “277, “27 ?); Ps.Jonathan, 


Chalutza, srabr, i. e. the Elusa, “EAovca of 
Ptolemy and the ecclesiastical writers, now el-Khi- 
lasah, on the Hebron road, about 12 miles south 
of BKeer-sheba (Rob. i. 201, 2; Stewart, 205; Re- 
land, 755). We have the testimony of Jerome 
(Vita S. Hilarionis) that Elusa was called by its 
inhabitants Barec, which would be an easy corrup- 


tion of Bered, “T being read for T. Chalutza is 
the name elsewhere given in the Arabie version for 
“ Shur"? and for “ Gerar.”’ 

2. [Vat. om.: Bured.] A son or descendant 
of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20), possibly identical with 
Becher in Num. xxvi. 35, by a mere change of let- 


ters (TI2 for WW). G. 
BERENI’CE. [Berntce.] 


remainder Greeks. They have one synagogue, 12 
mosques, and 60 Greek churches ” (which last, it 
should be said, except 3 or 4, are not éxcAnotac prof 
erly #0 called, but exxAngidia aa the modern Greekr 
term them, 7. ¢. chapels or shrines). H. 


5, probably a mere corruption of the Hebrew 


BERI 


BERI (2 [ fountain): Baply; [Vat. Xa- 
Bpec:; Alex. Bape; Comp. Bypel:] Beri), son of 
Zophah, of the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 36). 


BERI‘AH (79°73, in evil, or a gift, sce 
No. 2: Bapid: Berta, Brie). 1. A son of Asher 
(Gen. xlvi. 17; Nuin. xxvi. 44, 45), from whom 


descended the «family of the Beriites,” ‘YT 2, 
Bapiat [.\lex. Bapa:], fumila Bricitarum (Num. 
xivi. 44). 


2. [Bepia; Alex. Bapia: Beria.] A son of 
Eplira.m, so named on account of the state of his 
father's house when he was bom. “ And the sons 
of Ephraim: Shutheluh, and Bered his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Kladah his son, and Tahath 
his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah his son, 
and er, and Elead, whom the men of Gath [that 
were] born in [that] land slew’? [dct. “and the 
men. . . slew them "’], “ because they came down 
to take away their cattle. 
father mourned many days, and his brethren came 
to comfort him. And when he went in to his wife, 
she conceived, and bare a son, and he called his 
name Beriah, because it went evil with his house ”’ 
[Mt “because evil’? or “a gift’ “was to his 


house: *” vasa my My a2 ‘Z, Sra év 


arte 
waxois éyéveto ev otxp pov, LXX.: eo quod 
io malis dumus ejus ortus esset,” Vulg.] (1 Chr. 
vii, 2-245). With respect to the meaning of the 
name, Gresenius prefers the rendering “in evil *’ to 
“aciut,’’ as probably the right one. In this case 


rT '72 in the explanation would be, according to 
him, >TY 7 with Beth essentia (Thes. a. v.). It 


must be remarked, however, that the supposed in- 
stances of Beth essentie being prefixed to the sub- 
ject in the O. T. are few and inconclusive, and 
that it is disputed by the Arabian grammarians if 
the parallel + redundant Be’’ of the Arabic be ever 
so used (comp. (hes. pp. 174, 175, where this use 
of “redundant Beé’’ is too arbitrarily denied). The 
LXX. and Vulg. indicate a ditterent construction, 
with an additional variation in the case of the for- 
mer (“my house”? for “his house ’’), so that the 
rendering ‘in evil’? does not depend upon the con- 
structio: propose! by Gesenius. Michaelis suggesta 
that T°)" 2 may mean a spontaneous gift of God, 
beyond expectation and the law of nature, as a son 
bern to Ephraim now growing old might be called 
(Suppl. pp. 224, 225). In favor of this meaning, 
which, with Gesenius, we take in the simple sense 
of “gift,” it mav be urged, that it is unlikely that 
four persons would have borne a name of an unu- 
sual furm, and that a case similar to that here sup- 
posed is found in the naming of Seth (Gen. iv. 
25). This short notice is of no slight historical 
importance; especially as it refers to a period of 
Hebrew history respecting which the Bible atturds 
us no other like infurmation. The event must be 
assigned to the time between Jacob's death and the 
beginning of the oppression. ‘The indications that 
guide us are, that some of Ephraim’s sons must 
have attained to manhood, and that the Hebrews 
were still free. The passaze is full of difficulties. 
The first question is: What sons of Ephraim were 
killed? ‘Tke persons mentioned do not all seem to 
‘e his sons. Shuthelah occupies the first place, 
ard a vencailozy of his descendants follows as far 
aw a secoud Shuthelah, the words “his son" indi- 


And Ephraim their | 
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cating a direct descent, as Houbigant (ap. Larrett, 
Synopsis in loc.) remarks, although he very need- 
lessly proposes conjecturally to omit them. A sim- 
ilar genealogy from Beriah to Joshua is given in 
11 Chr. vii. 20-27. As the text stands, there are 
but three sons of Mphraim mentioned before Be- 
riah — Shuthelah, Ezer, and Elead— all of whom 
seem to have been killed by the men of Gath, though 
it is possible that the last two are alune meant, aud 
the first of whom is stated to have left descendants. 
In the enumeration of the Israelite fainilies in Num- 
bers four of the tribe of Ephraim are mentioned, 
sprung from his sons Shuthelah, Beecher, and ‘Tahan, 
and frum Eran, son or descendant of Shuthelab 
(xxvi. 35, 36). The second and third families are 
probably those of Beriah and a younger son, unless 
the third is one of Beriah, called alter his descend- 
ant Tuban (1 Chr. vil. 20); or one of them may be 
that of a son of Juseph, since it is related that 
Jacob determined that sons of Joseph who mivht 
be born to him after Ephraim and Manasseh should 
‘be called after the name of their brethren in their 
inheritance’? (Gen. xviii. 6). See however BE- 
CHER. There can be no doubt that the land in 
which the men of Gath were born is the eastern 
part of Lower Egypt, if not Goshen itself. It 
would be needless to say that they were born in 
their own land. At this time very many foreigners 
nust have been settled in Egypt, especially in and 
about Goshen. Indeed Goshen is mentioned as a 
non-Fgyptian country in its inhabitants (Gen. xlvi. 
34), and its own name as well as nearly all the 
nanies of its cities and places mentioned in the 
ible, save the cities built in the oppression, are 
probably Semitic. In the book of Joshua, Shihor, 
the Nile, here the Pelusiac branch, is the boundary 
of Egypt and Canaan, the Philistine territories ap- 
parently being considered to extend froa it (Josh. 
xiii. 2, 3). It is therefore very probable that many 
Philistines would have settled in a part of Exypt 
so accessible to them and so similar in its popula- 
tion to Canaan as Goshen and the tracts adjoining 
it. Or else these men of Gath may have been mer- 
cenaries like the Cherethim (in Egyptian Shayra- 
tana) who were in the Eyyptian service at a later 
time, as in David's, and to whom lands were prob- 
ably allotted as to the native army. Some suppose 
that the men of Gath were the averessors, a con- 
jecture not at variance with the words used in the 
relation of the cause of the death of Ephrain’s 











sons, since we may read “when (*2) they came 


down,”’ &c., instead of “ because,’ &c. (Bagster’s 
Bible, in luc.), but it must be remembered that this 
rendering is equally consistent with the other ex- 
planation. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the 
Israelites at this time may not have sometimes en- 
gaged in predatory or other warfare. ‘The warlike 
habits of Jacob’s sons are evident in the narrative 
of the vengeance taken by Simeon and Levi upon 
Hamor and Shechem (Gren. xxxiv. 25-29), and of 
their posterity in the account of the fear of that 
Pharuoh who began to oppress thei lest they 
should, in the event of war in the land, join with 
the enemies of his people, and by fighting against 
them get them out of the country (x. i. 8-10). 
It has been imagined. according to which side was 
supposed to have acted the agvressor, that the (rit- 
tites descended upon the Ephraimites in a preda- 
tory excursion from Palestine, or that the Mphra- 
imites made a raid into Palestine. Neither of 
these explanations is consistent with sound criti- 
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cism, because the men of Gath are said to have 
heen born in the land, that is, to have been settled 
in Egypt, as already shown, and the second one, 
which is adopted by Bunsen (/-gypt's Place, i. 177, 
178), is inadinissible on the ground that the verb 


used, “T™>, “he went down,’ or “ descended,” 
is applicable to going into Egvpt, but not to com- 
ing from it. The Rabbinical idea that these sons 
of Ephraim went to take the Promised land needs 
no refutation. (For these various theories see Poli 
Sgnopsts in loc.) 

3. [Bepid; Vat. Bep: evya; Alex. Bapr- 
ya: aa A Berjauite ms and his Dreier 
Shema were ancestors of the inhabitants of Ajalon, 
and expelled the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 
13, 16). 

4. [Bepia; Alex. ver. 10 omits, ver. 11 Bapia: 
Barwa.) <A Levite (L Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 

R. 5. P. 

BERITITES. [Berian, 1.] 

BE’RITES, THE (S°7=77 [the wells, i.e. 
people of }: éy Xap5l [ Vat. Alex. -pet}), a tribe 
or people who are named with Abel and L[eth- 
maachah — and who were therefore doubtless situ- 
ated in the north of Palestine — mentioned only as 
having been visited by Joab in his pursuit after 
Sheba the son of Bichri (2 Sam. xx. 14). The 
expression is a remarkable one, “all the Berites " 


(207 ‘D5 comp. “all the Bithron”). The Vul- 
gate has a diflerent reading — omnesque viri 
electi congregati fuerant — apparently reading for 


OAT hy an easy transposition and change of 


letters OTT 3, i.e. the young men, and this is in 
Ewald’s opinion the correct reading (Gesch. iii. 249, 
note). Je 

BERITH, THE GOD (772 “8 fe. 
of the covenant: BaOndABepld; Vat. Ba:OnpBep.d; 
Alex. Baad S:adnKns: deus Berith} ) Judg. ix. 46. 
[BAAL-BERITH, p. 207.] 

BERNI’CE and BERENI’CE (Bepyixn, 
{victorious}, also in Joseph.: Bernice = depevixn, 
see Sturz, Piel Maced. p. 31; the form Beronice 
is also found), the eldest daughter of Herod Agrippa 
I. (Acts xii. 1, &c.). She was first married to her 
uncle Herod, king of Chalcis (Joseph. Ant. xix. 5, 
§ 1), and after his death (A. p. 48) she lived under 
circumstances of great suspicion with her own 
brother Agrippa I. (Joseph. nt. xx. 7, 3; Juvenal 
Sut. vi. 156 th), in connection with whom she is 
mentioned Acts xxv. 13, 238, xxvi. 30, as having 
visited Festus on his appointment as Procurator of 
Judeea. She wus a second time married, to Pole 
mon, king of Cilicia, but soon left him, and _ re- 
tumed to her brother (Joseph. idid.). She after- 
wards became the mistress of Vespasian (Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 81), and of his son Titus (Sueton. 7%. 7). 

H. A. 


BERODACH-BAL‘ADAN = [JJ IND 


TINTS: Mapwbax Baraddy (Vat. Badday); 
Alex. Mepwdax B.: Comp. BapwSay B-: Bervo- 
dach Baladan}, 2 K. xx. 12. [MrKopACH-BAL- 
ADAN. ] 
BE’ROTH (Bnpéy; [Vat. Bnpoy: Ald.] 
Alex. Bnpw0), 1 Fsdr. v.19, [BEERoti.] 
BEROTHAH, BERO’THAI [3 syl-] 


TUM, VID: [in Ez., Vat. Alex. corrupt; 


BERYL 


Ald. Bnpw6du; Comp Bepoéd:] Berotha, Beroth) 
The first of these two names, each of which oc- 
curs once only, is given by Ezekiel (xlvii. 16) in 
connection with Hamath and Damascus as forming 
part of the northern boundary of the promised 
land. The second is mentioned (2 Sam. viii. 8) as 
the name of a city of Zolah taken by David, also 
in connection with Hamath and Damascus. The 
slizhtness of these references makes it impossible 
to identify the names with any degree of probabil- 
ity, or even to decide whether they refer to the same 
locality or not. ‘The well known city Ben ut (Ber- 
ytus) naturally suggests itself as identical with one 
at least of the names; but in each instance the cir 
cumstances of the case seem to require a position 
further cast, since Ezekiel places Berothah between 
Hamath and Damascus, and David's war with the 
king of Zobah led him away from the sea-coast 
towards the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3). In the 
latter instance the ditliculty is increased by the He- 
brew text reading in 1 Chr. xvili. 8, CHUN instead 
of Berothai, and by the fact that both in Samuel 
and Chronicles the Greek translators, instead of 
giving a proper name, translate by the phrase éx 
TwV eXKAEKTWP adAcwy, clearly showing that they 
read either the same text in each passaye, or at 
least words which bore the same sense. Furst re- 
gards Berothah and Berothai as distinct places, and 
identifies the first with Herytus. Mislin (Sainés 
Lieux, i. 244) derives the name from the wells 
(Beeroth), which are still to be seen bored in the 
solid rock at Betrut. F. W. G. 


BE’ROTHITE, THE (1 Chr. xi. 39). [Br 


RUTH. J 
BERYL (W%WUS)  tarshish: ypuodaidos, 


@apoels, GvOpat, Alos Bvdpaxos: chrysolithus, 
hyacinthus, mare) occurs in Ix. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 
13; Cant. v. 14; Ez. i. 16, x. 9, xxviii. 13; Dan. 
x. 6. The tarshish was the first precious stone in 
the fourth row of the high-priest’s Lreastplate. In 
Kzckiel’s vision “the appearance of the wheels and 
their work was like unto the color of a tarshish ;" 
it was one of the precious stoncs of the king of 
Tyre; the body of the man whom Daniel saw in 
his vision was like the tarshish. 

It is impossible to say with any devree of cer- 
tainty what precious stone is denoted by the Hebrew 
word; Luther reads the “turquoise;’’ the LX X. 
supposes either the ‘“chrysolite’’ or the ‘car. 
buncle"’ (@v@pag); Onkelus and the Jerusalem. 
Targum have sae gama, by which the Jews ap- 
pear to have understood ‘a white stone like the 
froth of the sea,” which Braun (de Vest. Sacer. ii. 
c. 17) conjectures may be the “opal.’? For other 
opinions, Which are, however, mere conjectures, see 
the chapter of Braun just quoted. 

It is venerally supposed that the farshish derives 
its name from the place so called, respecting the 
position of which see Taksuisu. Josephus (And 
iii. 7, § 5) and Braun (é. c.) understand the chr-yso- 
lite to be meant; not, however, the chrysvlite of 
modern mineralogists, but the topaz; for it cer- 
tainly does appear that by a curious interchange of 
terms the ancient chrysolite is the modern topaz, 
and the ancient topaz the modern chrysolite (see 
Plin. 7/7. N. xxxvii. 8; Till on Theophrastus, De 
Lapid. ; King’s Antique Giema, p. 57), though Bel- 
lermann, Die Urim und Thammim, p. 62, Berlin, 
1824) has advanced many objections to this opinion, 
and has maintained that the topaz and the chryso- 
lite of the ancients are identical with the gems now 
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so called. Braun, at all events, uses the term chkry- 
solithus to denote the topaz, and he speaks of its 
brilliant golden color. There is little or nothing 
in the passages where the tarshizh is mentioned to 
lead us to anything like a satisfactory conclusion 
as to its identity, excepting in Cant. v. 14, where 
we do seem to catch a glimmer of the stone de- 
noted: Tis hands are orbs of gold adorned with 
the tarshish stone.’’ This seeins to be the correct 
rendering of the Hebrew. The orbs or rings of 
guld, as Cocceius has observed, refer not to rings 
on the fingers, but to the fingers themselves, as they 
gently press upon the thumb and thus form the 
figure of an orb oraring. ‘The latter part of the 
verse is the causal expletive of the furmer. It is 
bot only said in this passage that the hands are 
called orbs of gold, but the reason why they are 
thus called is immediately added — specially on ac- 
count of the beautiful chrysolites with which the 
bands were adorned (Braun, de V. S. ii. 13). 
Pliny says of the chrysclithos, it is a transparent 
stone with a refulvence like that of gold.”” Since 
then the gol/en stune, as the name imports, is ad- 
mirably suited to the above passage in Canticles, 
and would also apply, though in‘a less dezree, to 
the other Scriptural places cited; as it is supported 
by Josephus, and conjectured by the LXX. and 
Vuly.; the ancient chrysvlite or the modern yel- 
low (op tz appears to have a better claim than any 
other gem to represent the tarshish of the Hebrew 
Bible, certainly a Letter claim than the beryl of the 
A. V.,a rendering which appears to be unsupported 
by any kind of evidence. W. H. 


BERZE’LUS (@anCerdaios; Alex. Zop(ea- 
Aeos; [Ald. Bep(eAAaios:] Phurgoleu), 1 Esdr. 
v. 38. [BARzILLAL] 


BE’SAI (2 syl.] ("D2 conqueror, Fiirst]: 
Bai, Bnai: [ Vat. -oe:; Alex. Bac, Byoes:] 
Besee, [ Besai}). “Children of Besai '’ were among 
the Nethinim who returned to Judza with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 49; Neh. vii. 52). [Bastat.] 


BESODE‘IAH (3 syl.] ( MTD [intimate 
of Jehovah]: Baowbla; [Vat. Badia; FA.) AB- 
Sera: Besoin), father of Meshullam, and one of 
the repairers of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 
6). 


BE’SOR, THE BROOK (Wal Ym): 
xeiuds5os rov Boodp; [1 Sam. xxx. 2i, Vat. Be- 
ayas, Alex. Bexwp:] torrens Besor), a torrent bed 
or wady in the extreme south of Judah, of which 
mention occurs only in 1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, al. It 
is plain from the conditions of the narrative that it 
must have been south of Ziklag, but hitherto the 
situation of neither town nor wady has been iden- 
tified with any probability. ‘The name may signify 
“fresh '’ or “cool '’ (Fiirst). d. 

* Dr. Robinson holds that the Brook Besor, in 
all probability, is the Wady ’ Ar’ drah, the south- 
eastern branch of Wady es-Seba’, running from 
Aroer to Beersheba. For the grounds of this opin- 
ion, see his Phys. Geography, pp. 121-123. Diet- 
rich sup r to mean grassy, verdant 
(Gresen. bWorterd. 6te Aufl.). H. 

* BESTEAD (from the Anglo-Saxon sfede, a 
place: comp. our insted, homestead, &c.), found 
only in Is. viii. 21 (A. V.), means “placed ” or “sit- 
tated *’ (well or ill), and hence accompanied in Is., 
ws above, by “hardly,” 4. e. severely, the two words 


‘ogether give the sense of iT j-4, namely, “ brought 
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into difficulty’ or distress." Eastwood and 
Wright's Bible bWurd-Book (p. 62) illustrates this 
archaism fron the older English writers. H. 


BE TAH (Pep [confidence]: 4 MereBdx, 


quasi "D272; Alex. » MacBay; [Vat. » Mac- 
Bax; Comp. Bardx:] Bete), a city belonging to 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, mentioned with Be- 
rothai as having yielded much spoil of brass to 
David (2 Sam. viii. 8). In the parallel account, 1 
Chr. xviii. 8, the name is called, by an inversion of 
letters, Tibchath. Ewald ((resch. ii. 195) pro- 
nounces the latter to be the correct reading, and 
compares it with Tebach (Gen. xxii. 2+). G. 


BET’ANE (Berdym; [Vat. Ba:rayn; Sin. Ba- 
Tayn | Alex. BAcitarn, t. @. prob. Bairayn: Vulg. 
omits), a place apparently south of Jerusalem (Jud. 
i. 9), and possibly identical with Bnéaviy of Luse- 
bius (Unum. ’Ap{, Ain), two miles from the ‘Tere- 
binth of Abraham and four from Hebron. This 
has been variously identified with Beth-anoth, Beit 
*Ainin, and Betunch or Ecbatana in Syria, placed 
by Pliny (v. 17) on Carmel (Winer, ¢. v. Betune). 
Bethany is inadmissible from the fact of its unim- 
portance at the time, if indeed it existed at ar 


BETEN (]02 [belly or womb): Badd; Alex. 


Barve; [Comp. BeOév:] Beten), one of the cities 
on the border of the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 28, 
ouly). By Eusebius (OUnom. Barvai) it is said to 
have been then called Bebeten, and to have lain 
eicht miles east of Ptolemias. No other trace of 
its existence has been discovered elsewhere. G. 


BETH (:"3, according to Gesenius (Thes. 
and Lez.), from a root, : V3, to pass the night, or 


from T 33, to build, as dduos, domus, from 5éuw), 
the most general word for a house or habitation. 
Strictly speaking it has the force of a settled, stable 
dwelling, as in Gen. xxxiii. 17, where the building 
of a * house *’ marks the termination of a stage of 
Jacob's wanderings (comp. also 2 Sam. vii. 2, 6, 
and many other places); but it is also employed 
for a dwelling of any kind, even for a tent, as in 
Gen. xxiv. 32, where it must refer to the tent of 
Laban; also Judy. xyiii. 31, 1 Sam. i. 7, to the 
tent of the tabernacle, and 2 K. xxiii. 7, where it 
expresses the textile materials (A. V. “ hangings '') 
for the tents of Astarte. From this general force 
the transition was natural to a house in the sense 
of a family, as Ps. evii. 41, “families (Prayer- 
Book, ‘households ’’), or a pedigree, as Ezr. ii. 59. 
In 2 Sam. xiii. 7, 1 K. xiii. 7, and other places, it 
has the sense of “home,"’ t. e. “to the house.” 
Beth also has some collateral and almost technical 
meanings, similar to those which we apply to the 
word * house,”’ as in Ex. xxv. 27 for the * places ’’ 
or sockets into which the bars for carrying the table 
were “ housed; ’' and others. 

Like des in Latin and Dom in German, Beth 
has the special meaning of a temple or house of 
worship, in which sense it is applied not only to 
the tabernacle (see ubove) or temple of Jehovah 
(1 K. ili. 2, vi. 1, &e.), but to those of false gods 
— Dagon (Judg. xvi. 27; 1 Sam. v. 2), Rimmon 
(2 K. v. 18), Baal (2 K. x. 21), Nisroch (2 K. 
xix. 37), and other gods (Judy. ix. 27). “ Rajith”’ 
in Is. xv. 2 is really ha-Bajith = “the Temple” 
— meaning some well-known idol fane in Moab. 
[BauiTu.] 
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Beth is more frequently employed in compmation 
with other words to form the names of places than 
either Kirjath, Hatzer, Beer, Ain, or any other 
word. A list of the places compounded with Beth 
is given below in alphabetical order; but in addi- 
tion to these it may be allowable here to notice twu, 
which, though not a,pearing in that form in the 
A. V., yet do so in the LXX., probably with 
grevter correctness. 


Betu-1’KED (TY "3 : [Ba:dandd; Alex. Ba:d- 
axad:] camera pastorum), the “ shearing-house,”’ 


at the pit or well (“.2) of which the forty-two 
brethren of Ahaziah were slain by Jehu (2 K. x. 
12). It lay between Jezreel and Samaria accord- 
ing to Jerome (Onom.), 15 miles from the town of 
Legio, and in the plain of Esdraelon. 
BETH-IAG‘GAN (27 ‘2 [house of the gar- 
den]: Ba:Oydy; [Vat. Baiday; Comp. Badaydy:] 
Domus horti), A. Ve “the parden-house” (2K. 
ix. 27), one of the spots which marked the flight 
of Ahaziah from Jehu. It is doubtless the same 
place as EN-GANNIM, “spring of gardens,” the 
modern Jenin, on the direct road from Samaria 
northward, and overluoking the great plain (Stan- 
ley, p. 349, note). G. 


BETHAB’ARA  (Bnéafapd, v3 


TIDY, house of ford or ferry: [Bethania]), a 
place beyond Jordan, wépay rou “lop., in which, 
according to the Received ‘Text of the N.'T., John 
was baptizing (John i. 28), apparently at the time 
that he laptized Christ (comp. ver. 2, 39, 35). If 
the reading of the Received Text be the correct one, 
BRethabara may be identical with Beth-barah, the 
ancient ford of Jordan, of which the men of Eph- 
raim took possession after Gideon's defeat of the 
Midianites (Betn-narany]; or, which seems more 
likely, with Beth-nimrah, on the east of the river, 
nearly opposite Jericho. [Brru-ximnan.] But 
the oldest MSS. (A B) and the Vulzate¢ have not 
Bethabara but Bethany, a reading which Origen 
(td loc.) states to have obtained in almost all the 
copies of his time, oxédov rdvra rd dyriypada, 
though altered by him in his edition of the Gospel 
on topographical grounds. In favor of Bethabara 
are, («t.) the extreme improbability of so familiar a 
name as Bethany being changed by copyists into 
one so unfamiliar as Bethabara, while the reverse — 
the change from an unfamiliar to a familiar name 
— is of frequent occurrence. (6.) The fact that 
Origen, while admitting that the majority of MSS. 
were in favor of Bethany, decided, notwithstanding, 
for Bethabara. (¢.) That Bethabara was still known 
in the days of Eusebius (Qnomasticon, 8. v.), and 
greatly resorted to by persons desirous of baptism 
(erlale gurgite baptizantur). 

Still the fact remains that the most ancient 
MSS. have “ Bethany,’ and that name has been 
aceordinuly restored to the text by Lachmann, Ti- 
schendorf, and other modern editors. At this dis- 
tance of time, and in the absence of any careful 
research on the east of Jordan, it is impossible to de- 
eide on evidence so slight and conflicting. It must 
not be overlooked that, if Bethany be accepted, 
the definition “ bevond Jordan” still remains, and 
therefore another place must be intended than the 
well-known residence of Lazarus. G. 


quasi 


« Ta the Onomasticon, however, Jerome has Beth- 


abara. 


BETHANY 


* It has been claimed that Bethabara or Bethany 
must have been one of the upper crossir g-places 
of the Jordan, not far south of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and not so low down as opposite Jericho, because 
Jesus went thence to Galilee (John \ 44) in a 
single day (Stanley, Sin. and Pal p 305). But 
this depends on how we are to reckon the “ third 
day *’ in Jolm ii. 1; for unless we count the dav 
of Christ’s calling the first disciples (John i. 35) 
as the first, and that of the marriage at Cana as 
“the third ” (ii. 1), there may have been three or 
more days spent on the journey. But instead of 
its occupying one day only, the third day may have 
been the third after the arrival in Galilee, or ac 
cording to Liicke (Arang. des Johannes, i. 467), 
the third from the calling of Nathanael (John i. 
46). With either of these last computations we 
must place Hethabara much further south than 
any ford near the south end of the Galilean sea 
It stands, on Kiepert’s Wandkarte ron Paldstina, 
off against the upper part of the plain of Jericho. 

It confers additional interest on Bethabara, if, 
as many suppose, it waa the place where Jesus him- 
self was baptized. If 7b mpwroyv in John x. 40 
means that when John begau his career as the 
haptizer, he baptized first at Bethabara beyond 
the Jordan; and if the desert of Judau Iay in 
part on the east of the Jordan so as to embrace 
Bethabara, then Jestts may have received his bap- 
tism there; for John came at first baptizing in 
‘the wilderness of Judwa’’ (Matt. iii, 1), and 
Jesus, without any intimation of a change of place, 
is said to have come and been baptized in the .lor- 
dan (Matt. iii. 13). But against this conclusion 
stands the fact that the wilderness (Zpnuos) of 
Judea lay in all probability wholly on the west of 
the Jourdan and the Dead Sea. See Jup.ra, WIL- 
DERNESS OF (Amer. ed.). Further, 7d ™partoy 
may signify only “at the first,’ referring in a gen- 
eral way to this place beyond the Jordan, where 
Jesus spent some of the last months or weeks of his 
life, as the same place where John had sormerly 
baptized. H. 


BETH-A’NATH (My 'S = [house of an- 
swer, sc. fo prayer): Ba:6éaue, BaiOavdy, Baie 
evé@; (Alex. Baivaéaé, Baideved, BeOeven:) Beth- 
anath), one of the « fenced cities” of Naphtali, 
named with Beth-shemesh (Josh. xix. 38); from 
neither of them were the Canaanites expelled 
(Judg. i. 33). By Eusebius and Jerome ( Unum, 
8. Vv. 'Avelp, BaOud, Bn@avaéd) it is spoken of as 
a village called Batanea, 15 miles eastward of 
Ceesarea (Diocesarea, or Sepphoris), and reputed 
to contain medicinal springs, Aourpd idea. 
Nothing, however, is known to have been discov. 
ered of it in modern times. G. 


* ¢ 

BETH-ANOTH (7132 3 [house of echo, 
Fiirst]: Baidavdu; [ Alex. Ba:@aywy; Comp. Ald 
Bynbavd6:) Bethanoth), a town in the mountainous 
district of Judah, named with Halhul, Beth-zar, 
and others, in Josh. xv. 59 only. It is very prob- 
ally the modern Beit * Ainun, the remains of which, 
pear to those of Halhul and Beit Sur, were dis- 
covered by Wolcott and visited by Robinson (iii. 
281). G. 


’ BETH’ANY (quasi SDWTSW3. hvuse of 


dates [or from TPIPINA, hcuse of so:rvr): 
Bnéavia: Be Athania), a village which, scanty as are 
the notices of it contained in Scripture, is more in- 


BETHANY 


mately associated in our minds than perhaps any 
other place with the most familiar acts and scenes 
of the last days of the life of Christ. It was at 
Bethany that He raised Lazarus from the dead, 
and from HKethany that He commenced his “ tri- 
umphal entry ’ into Jerusalem. It was his nightly 
resting place during the time immediately preced- 
ing his passion; and here, at the houses of Martha 
and Mary and of Simon the leper, we are admitted 
to view Him, more nearly than elsewhere, in the 
circle of his domestic life. 

Though it was only at a late period of the life 
of our Lord that his connection with Bethany 
commenced, yet this is fully compensated for by 
its having been the scene of his very last acts on 
earth. It was somewhere here, on these wooded 
slopes bevond the ridge of Olivet, that the Apos- 
thes stood when they last beheld his figure, as, with 
“uplifted hands ’’ —still, to the very moment of 
disappearance, ‘blessing *’ them — He was “ taken 
up" into the “cloud *’ which “received ’’ and hid 
Him from their * steadfast '’ gaze, the words still 
ringing in their ears, which prove that space and 
time are no hinderance to the connection of Uhris- 
tians with their Lord — “Lo! [ am with you al- 
ways, even to the end of the world.” 

The litde information we possess about Bethany 
is entirely gathered from the N. T., neither the O. 
T. nor the Apocrypha having apparently any allu- 
sion to it. It was situated “at"’ (pds) the 
Mount of Olives (Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 2), about 
fitteen stadia from Jerusalem (John xi. 18), on or 
near the usual road from Jericho to the city (Luke 
xix. 29, comp. 1; Mark xi. 1, comp. x. 46), and 
close by and west (7) of another village called 
BrTHVILaGE, the two being several times mentioned 
together. 

There never appears to have been any doubt as 
to the site of Bethany, which is now known by a name 


derived from Lazarus—el’ Azariyeh® (  ) Lett). 


It lies on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, 
fully a mile beyond the summit, and not very far 
from the point at which the road to Jericho begins 
its more sudden descent towards the Jordan valley 
(Lindsay, p. 91, and De Saulcy, p. 120). The 
spot is a woody hollow more or less planted with 
fruit-trees, — olives, almonds, pomegranates, as well 
as oaks and carobs; the whole lying below a sec- 
ondary ridge or hump, of sufficient heizht to shut 
out the village from the summit of the mount 
(Rob. 1. 431, 432; Stanley, p. 189; Bonar, pp. 
138-9). 

From a distance the village is, to use the em- 
phatic words of the latest published description, 
“remarkably beautiful’? — © the perfection of re- 
tirernent and repose ‘’ — “ of seclusion and lovely 
peace’? (Bonar, pp. 139, 230, 310, 337; and see 
Lindsay, p. 69). It is difticult to reconcile these 
glowing descriptions with Mr. Stanley's words (p. 
189), or with the impression which the present 
writer derived from the actual view of the place. 
Possibly something of the difference is due to the 
different time of year at which the visits were 
made. 


@ It has been suggested (Hitzig, Jesaia) that the 
word rendered “ poor’? in the A. V. of Is. x. 30 


ear ey )- * poor Anathoth ’—is an abbreviated 
‘orm of the name of Bethany, as Nimrah is of Beth- 
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El Azartyeh itself is a ruinous and wretcl.ed 
village, a “wild mountain hamlet” of “some 
twenty fainilies,"’ the inhabitants of which display 
even less than the ordinary eastern thrift and in- 
dustry (Rob. i. 432; Stanley, p. 183; Bonar, p. 
310). In the village are shown the traditional 
sites of the house and tomb of Lazarus; the former 
the remains of a square tower, apparently of old 
date, though certainly not of the ave of the kings 
of Judah, towhich De Saulcy assigns it (p. 128) — 
the latter a deep vault excavated in the limestone 
rock, the bottom reached by 26 steps. The house 
of Simon the leper is also exhibited. As to the 
real age and character of these remains there is at 
present no information to guide us. 

Schwarz maintains el-lzariyeh to be AZAL: 
and would fix Bethany at a spot which, he saya, 
the Arabs call Beth-hanan, on the Mount of Of- 
fense above Siloam (pp. 263, 135). 

These traditional spots are first heard of in the 
4th century, in the /tnerary of the Bourdeaux 
Pilerim, and the Onomaaticon of Eusebius and 
Jerome; and they continued to exist, with certain 
varieties of buildings and of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in connection therewith, down to the lth 
century, since which the place has fallen gradually 
into its present decay. This part of the history is 
well given by Robinson (i. 432-3). By Mande- 
ville and other medieval travellers the town is 
spoken of as the “ Castle of Bethany,” an expres- 
sion which had its origin in castellum being em- 
ployed in the Vulgate as the translation of coun 
in John xi. 1. 

N.B. The derivation of the name of Bethany 
given above — that of Lightfoot and Reland — is 
doubtless more correct than the one proposed by 

‘ 
Simonis (Onom. s. v.), namely, 723%. locus de- 
pressionis, which hag no special applicability to this 
spot more than any other, while it lacks the cor- 
respondence with Bethphage, * House of Figs,” 
and with the Mount of Olives,’ which gives so 
much color to this derivation, although it is true 
that the dates have disappeared, and the figs and 
olives alone are now to be found in the neizhbor- 
hood of Bethany. This has been well brought out 
by Stanley (S. g P. pp. 186, 187). 1t may also be 


remarked that the use of the Chaldee word ‘3‘i7, 

for the fruit of the date-palm, is consistent with 

the late period at which we first hear of Bethany 
G. 

* The etymology is still unsettled. The various 

conjectures are stated by Arnold in Herzog's teal 

Encyk. ii. 116. The one that he prefers makes it 


the Chaldee or Aramean SYIVY FV3 (Burt. 
Lex. Chald. col. 1631 f.), i. e. domus miseri, “house 
of the afflicted.” Origen, Theophylact and others 
express a similar idea in their olxos Uwakons, 28 


if related to 1J5¥, i. e., where the prayer of the 
needy is heard and answered. H. 


* BETHANY BeEyonp THE JORDAN (ac 
cording to the true text in John i. 28). For this, 
see BETHABARA. H. 


the other places mentioned in the passage, and is quite 
out of the line of Sennacherib’s advance. 

6 The Arabic name is given above from Robinson. 
Lord Lindsay, however, denies that this is correct, and 
asserts, after frequently hearing it pronounced, that 


nimrah, &c.; but apart from any other difficulty, | the name is Lazarieh. 


there is the serious one that Bethany does not lie near 
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? 

BETH-AR’ABAH (M2931) 3, house of 
the desert : Bas@apaBd, @apaBady ; (Alex. in Josh. 
xv. 6] By@apaBa: Betharaba), one cf the six 
cities of Judah which were situated down in the 
Arabah, t. ¢. the sunk valley of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea (“ wilderness,’’ Josh. xv. 61), on the north 
border of the tribe, and apparently between Beth- 
hoglah and the high land on the west of the Jordan 
valley (xv. 6). It is also included in the list of the 
towns of Benjamin (xviii. 22, Ba:@aBapd, V 
[ Alex. Ba:OapaBa|}). G. 


BETH-A’RAM (accurately BerH-HARAM, 


ODM 2 ['Oeapyat, Vat. ~yaer; Alcx. BnOa- 
pau:) Betharam), one of the towns of Gad on 
the east of Jordan, described as in “the valley" 


(POV, not to be confounded with the Arabah 
or Jordan valley), Josh. xiii. 27, and no doubt the 
same place as that named BETH-HARAN in Num. 
xxxii. JU. No further mention is found of it in 
the Scriptures; but Eusebius and Jerome ( Uno- 
mast.) report that in their day its appellation (a 
Syris dicitur) was Bethramtha, BnOpaupéd (see 
nso the quotations from the Talmud in Schwarz, p. 
231; the Syriac and other versions, however, have 
all Beth-haran, with no material variation), and 
that, in honor of Augustus, Herud had named it 
Libias (AcBids). Josephus’s account is that Herod 
(Antipas), on taking possession of his tetrarchy, 
fortitied Sepphoris and the city (wdéArs) of Betha- 
ramphtha, building a wall round the latter, and 
calling it Jvlias in honor of the wife of the em- 
peror. As this could hardly be later than B. c. L— 
Herod the Great, the predecessor of Antipas, hav- 
ing died in B. c. 4 —and as the empress Livia did 
not receive her name of Julia until after the death 
of Augustus, A. b. 14, it is probable that Josephus 
is in error as to the new name given to the place, 
and speaks of it as having originally received that 
which it bore in his own day. It is curious that 
he names Libias long before (Ant, xiv. 1, § 4) in 
such connection as to leave no doubt that he alludes 
to the same place. Under the name of Amathus 
he again mentions it (Ant. xvii. 10, §6; comp. B. 
J. ii. 4, §2), and the destruction of the royal pal- 
aces there by insurgents from Perma. 

Ptolemy gives the locality of Libias as 31° 26! 
~ lat. and 67° 10! long. (Ritter, Jordan, p. 573); 
and Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon) state that 
it was five miles south of Bethnabran, or Betham- 
naran (i. ¢. Beth-nimrah ?). This agrees with the 
position of the Wedy Seir, or Sir, which falls into 
the Ghor opposite Jericho, and half way between 
Wady Iesban and Wady Shoaib. No one appears 
to have explored this valley, Seetzen heard that it 
contained a castle and a large tank in masonry 
(Reisen, 1854, ii. 318). These may turn out to 
be the ruins of Libias. G. 


, 

BETH-AR’BEL (0: 278 2: ek Tov ofkou 
Tov ‘lepoBodp ; Alex. IepoBaad), named only in 
Hos. x. 14, as the scene of a sack and massacre by 
Shalinan (Shalmaneser). No clew is given to its 
position; it may be the ancient stronghold of 
ARRELA in Galilee, or (as conjectured by Hitzig) 
another place of the same name near Pella, of 
which mention is made by Eusebius in the Qno- 
masticon. In the Vulvate Jerome has translated 
the name to mean “e domo ejus qui judicavit 


Baal,” &. e. Jerubbaal (Ovary) or Gideon, un- 


or’s march through the country. 


strong by Ilis hand rather than man's. 





BETH-AZMAVETH 


derstanding Salman as Zalmunna, and the whole 


ge as a reference to Judg. viii. (;. 

* The weight of opizion is in favor of identify- 
ing also this Arbel with the /rlid which representa 
the Greek Arbela in 1 Macc. ix. 2, between Tiberias 
and Sepphoris (Robinson iii. 281; Raumer’s Pal 
astina, p. 108; Ritter’s Ardkunde, viii. 2, 328; 
Porter, Handb. p. 418). Travellers who tum to 
the left inland from the shore of (sennesaret, after 
proceeding a short distance beyond Wedel (Mag- 
dala) in ascending the hills to Safed have before 
them the site of Arbela at the entrance into Wendy 
Hamam (valley of Doves), just back of the re- 
markable caverns which appear there in the face of 
the almost perpendicular rocks, reaching the heicht 


of 1,500 feet (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 4465. 


In addition to the name so well preserved (though 
the change of / to d is not common) it is distinctly 
implied in the prophet’s aasociating it with ‘the 
fortresses’? deemed 80 impregnable, that Arbela 
(I1os. x. 14) was a place of creat natural security, 
which we find to be so eminently true of this /rdia 
or Arbela at the mouth of Wady Hamam. Fora 
description of the site see Land and Book, ii. 114. 
On the contrary Ewald knows that the prophet’s 
Arbel was the famous city of that name on the 
Tigris, which Shahnan, an Assyrian king otherwise 
unknown, had destroyed a short time before Hosea 
wrote (Prophet. des A. Bundes, i. 157). Dr. Pusey 
(M. Prophets, i.69) thinks an Arbel must he meant 
near the middle of the plain of Jezreel (Onemest. 
s. v.), chiefly because he infers from 2 K. x. 14 
that the Galilean Arbel must have heen already in 
the power of the Assyrians before Shalman's inva- 
sion referred to by Hosea. But it is ditficult, with 
so meagre a history, either to fix the time of Shal- 
man’s invasion or to trace the line of the conquer- 
The name is 
variously explained. According to Gesenius it sig- 
nifies * House of God’s ambush,” t. e. a place made 
Simonis 
(Onomast, p. 494) comes nearer still to this import 


of the name: = “ Lustrum Dei, t. e. maximum et in- 
accessum” (from “TQS, corert, haunt). Fiirst de- 


rives it from DTN, fo join together, as huts in a 


row, hence Els (God's) village or court, %. ¢. sa 
cred to him. H. 


, 

BETH-AVEN (JU8 3, house of naught, 
i. e. badness: [Josh. xviii. 12] Ba:Ody, Alex. 
Bnéauy: Betharen) a place on the mountains of 
Benjamin, east of Bethel (Josh. vii. 2, Ba:Oha 
(Alex. Byn@avv], xviii. 12), and lying between that 
place and Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 5, also xiv. 23, 
Thy Bauad, [ Alex. BnGauy}. In Josh. xviii. 12, 
the “ wilderness" (Midbcr = pasture-land) of Beth- 
aven is mentioned. In 1 Sam. xiii. 5 the reading 
of the LXX. is Ba:Owpwy [Comp. Ba:6afer], Reth- 
horon; but if this be correct, another BReth-horon 
must he intended than that commonly known, 
which was much further to the west. In_ Hos. iv. 
15, v. 8, x. 5 [olkos*Ny, but Alex. Hos. iv. 15, 
olxos THs adixias, and so Vat. marg.}, the name 
is transferred, with a play on the word very char- 
acteristic of this prophet, to the neighboring Beth-el 
—once the “house of God," but then the house 
of idols, of “ naught.” G. 


? 
BETH-AZMAVETH (“7239 3: Bue 
acpdd: [Alex. Bn@:] Bethazmoth). Under this 
name ig mentioned, in Neh. vii. 28 only, the town 


BETH-BAAL-MEON 


> Benjamin which is elsewhere called AZMAVETH, 
and BETIUSAMOSs. 


Mr. Finn [formerly English consul at Jerusalem] 
pro to identify Azmaveth with Hizmeh, a vil- 
lage on the hills of Benjamin to the S. E. of Jeba. 

G. 

BETH-BA’AL-ME/ON@ (V2 YVR DB: 
olxos MeeABw0; Alex. ouxos BeAauwy: oppidum 
Bialmiwn), a place in the possessions of Keuben, 
on the “ Mishor” or downs (A. V. “ plain ’’) east 
of Jordan (Josh. xiii. 17). At the Israelites’ first 
approach its name was BAAL-MEON (Num. xxxil. 
38, or in its contracted fourm, BEON, xxxii. 3), to 
which the Beth was possibly a Hebrew addition. 
Later it would seem to have come into possession 
af Moal, and to be known either as Meth-meon 
(Jer. xlvili. 23) or Baal-meon (Ez. xxv. 9). ‘Phe 
name is still attached to a ruined place of consid- 
erable size (betrdchtlich, Seetzen), a short distance 
to the S. W. of //estkin, and bearing the name of 


“the fortress of Mi'in" ( .yymae pram), 
according to Burckhardt (865), or Maein, accord- 
ing to Scetzen (fteisen, i. 408), which appears to 
give ita appellation to the Wadi Zerka Maein 
(iid. 402). G. 


BETH-BA’RAH (7723 quasi 77372. 
house of pissige, or, of the ford: BaiOnpd; 
[Comp. Ald. Ba:6Bypa:] Bethbera), named only 
in Judg. vii. 24, aga point apparently south of the 
scene of (rideon’s victory, which took place at about 
Bethshean, and to which point “the waters” 


(SNE) were “taken”? by the Ephraimites 
against Midian. What these “ waters” were, is 
not clear, probably the wadies and streams which 
descend from the highlands of Ephraim; it is very 
plain that they were distinct from the Jordan, to 
which river no word but its own distinct name is 
ever applied. Beth-barah derives its chief interest 
from the possibility that its more modern represent- 
ative may have been Bethabara where John bap- 
tized (BETIHABARA]; but there is not much in 
favor of this bevond their similarity in sound. The 
pursuit of the Midianites can hardly have reached 
so far south as Bethabara, which was accessible to 
Judea and Jerusalem and all the * region round 
about ’’ (4 weplywpos; 1%. e. the oasis of the South 
Jordan at Jericho). 

If the derivation of the name given above he cor- 
rect, Beth-barah was probably the chief ford of the 
district, and may therefore have been that by which 
Jacob crossed on his return from Mesopotamia, and 
at which Jephthah slew the /phraimites. 


BETH-BA/’SI (Ba:éBaci; (Sin. Ba:OBaiooes, 
Ba:6Baccet: Alex. BeOBacr:] Bethbessen), a town 
which from the mention of its decays (7a xa@npn- 
péva) must have been originally fortified, lying in 
the desert (77 éphuw). and in which Jonathan and 
Simon Maceabwus took refuge from Bacchides (1 
Macc. ix. 62, 64). Josephus (Ant. xiii. 1, § 5) has 
Bnéadayd (Beth-hovla), but a reading of the pas- 
sace quoted by Reland (632) presents the more 
probable form of Beth-keziz. Either alternative fixes 
the situation as in the Jordan valley not far from 
Jericho. [KEz1z, VALLEY OF.] 


eon = 





@ It is possible that the name contains a trace of 
the tribe or nation of Maon, — the Maonites or Mehu- 
eim. (Mason; Menon.) 
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BETH-BIR‘EI (“N73 ‘BD {house of my 


creation]: olxos Bapovoewpiu (by inclusion of the 
next name); [Vat. ou. Bpaoug; Alex. oi. Bapoup :} 
Bethberai), a town of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 31), which 
by comparnson with the parallel list in Josh. xix. 
appears to have had also the name of BrETH- 
LEBAOTH. It lay to the extreme south, with Beer- 
sheba, Ilormah, &c. (comp. Josh. xv. 32, Lebaoth) 
G. 


BETH-CAR’ (73 3, house of lambs : Ba:d- 
xdp, Alex. BeA yop: Bethchar), a place named as 
the point to which the [sraelites pursued the Philis- 
tines from Mizpeh on a memorable occasion (1 Sam. 
vii. 11), and therefore west of Mizpeh. From the un- 


e 

usual expression “under Beth-car” (3B OWENS), 
it would seem that the place itself was on a heixht, 
with the road at its foot. Josephus (Ant. vi. 2, § 2) 
has uéxpt Koppalwy, and goes on to say that the 
stone Lhbenezer was set up at this place to mark it 
as the spot to which the victory had extended. 
[EBEN-EZER. ] G. 

BETH-DA/GON (912) 3, house of Dagon: 
Bayadina; Alex. Bry 0daywv: Bethdagon). 

1. Acity in the low country (Shefelth) of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 41), and therefore not far from the Phil- 
istine territory, with which its name implies a con- 
nection. From the absence of any conjunction 
hefore this name, it has been suggested that it 
should be taken with the preceding, ‘ Gederoth- 
Beth-dagon;’' in that case probably distinguishing 
Gederoth from the two places of similar name in 
the neighborhoud. Caphardagon existed as a very 
large village between Diospolis (LLydda) and Jamnia 
in the time of Jerome (Onom.s. v.) A Beit Dean 
has been found hy Robinson between Lydda and 
Jaffa, but this is too far north, and must be another 
place. 

2. A town apparently near the coast, named as 
one of the landmarks of the boundary of Asher 


(Josh. xix. 27; 7°77 B, Badeyered [Alex. Bné 
Saywy]). The name and the proximity to the 
coast point to its being a Philistine colony. 

3. In addition to the two modern villages noticed 
above as bearing this ancient name, a third has 
been found by Robinson (iii. 298) a few miles east 
of Nabulus. There can be no doubt that in the 
vceurrence of these names we have indications of 
the worship of the Philistine god having spread far 
beyond the Philistine territory. Possibly these are 
the sites of towns founded at the time when this 
warlike people had overrun the face of the country 
to “ Michmash eastward of Beth-aven"' on the south, 
and Gilboa on the north — that is, to the very edge 
of the heights which overlook the Jordan valley — 
driving ‘the Hebrews over Jordan into the land 
of Gad and Gilead’ (1 Sam. xiii. 5-7; comp. 17, 
18, xxix. 1, xxxi. 1). (. 

ed 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (C°027 ‘3, 
house of the double cake (of figs): [Vat. M.J olxos 
Aa:BAadaip; [Rom. olk. AadAabaiu; Alex. FA. 
ox. AepAadain:] domus Deblithaim), a town of 
Moab (Jer. xlviii. 22), apparently the place el 
where called ALMON-DIBLATHAIM. G 

* BETH-E’DEN, Amos i. 5, marg. [EDEN, 
2.) 

BETHEL [properly Betu-Ev’] (N73. 
house of God: BaOha [etc.;] Joseph. BnOha, 
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BeOnaAn wédts: Bethel). 1. A well-known city and 
holy place of central Palestine. 

_ Of the origin of the name of Bethel there are 
two accounts extant. (1.) It was bestowed on the 
spot by Jacob under the awe inspired by the noc- 
turnal vision of God, when on his journey from his 
father’s house at Beersheba to seek his wife in 
Haran (Gen. xxviii. 19). He took the stone which 


had served for his pillow and put (Su"s) it for a 
pillar, and anointed it with oil; and he “ called the 


name of + that place’ (SATIN Dit: it) Bethel; but 


the name of ‘the city’ (YF) was called Luz at 
the first.” 

The expression in the last paragraph of this 
account is curious, and indicates a distinction be- 
tween the “city "’ and the “place ’*—the early 
Canaanite “city'’ Luz, and the “ place,’ as yet a 
mere undistinguished spot, marked only by the 
“stone,” or the heap (Joseph. rots Al@ois cundo- 
pounévors), erected by Jacob to commemorate his 
vision. 

(2.) But according to the other account, Bethel 
received its name on the occasion of a blessing 
bestowed by God upon Jacob after his return from 
Padan-aram; at which time also (according to this 
nairative) the name of Israel was given him. Here 


again Jacob erects (273°) a “pillar of stone,” 
which, as before, he anoints with oil (Gen. xxxv. 
14,15). The key of this story would seem to be 
the fact of God's “speaking ’* with Jacob. * God 
went up from him in the place where He ‘ spake’ 
with him *' —* Jacob set up a pillar in the place 
where He ‘spake’ with him,’’ and ‘called the 
name of the place where God spake® with him 
Bethel.” 

Whether these two narratives represent distinct 
events, or, as would appear to be the case in other 
instances in the lives of the patriarchs, are different 
representations of the one origina] occasion on which 
the hill of Bethel received its consecration, we know 
not, nor indeed does it concern us to know. It is 
perhaps worth notice that the prophet Hosea — in 
the only reference which the Hlcbrew Scriptures 
contain to this occurrence — had evidently the 
second of the two narratives before him, since in a 
summary of the life of Jacob he introduces it in 
the order in which it occurs in Genesis — laying 
full and characteristic stress on the key-word of the 
story: “Hle bad power over the angel and pre- 
vailed; he wept and made supplication unto Him: 
He found him in Bethel, and there He spake with 
us, even Jehoyah God of hosts"? (Hos. xii. 4, 5). 

Early as is the date involved in these narratives, 
yet, if we are to accept the precise definition of Gen. 
xii. 8, the name of Bethel would appear to have 
existed at this spot even before the arrival of Abram 
in Canaan: he removed from the oaks of Moreh to 
“¢the’ mountain on the east of Bethel,” with 
“ Bethel on the west and Hai on the east.’’ Here 
he built an altar; and hither he returned from 
Egypt with Lot before their separation (xiii. 3, 4). 
See Stanley, S. ¢ P. 218. 


a * The two accounts relate to different journeys of 
Jacob when he stopped at Bethel. The origin of the 
name,in tie fulluess of its meaning, was not one but two- 
fold. The accounts really differ only in this, tha: the 
expressive name which the patriarch gave to the} &e 
on his setting out for Padan-arum he had ocvasic.. 0 
“enew and emphasize on his return to Bethel, because 
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In one thing, however, the above narratives aI 
agree, — in omitting any mention of town or bulld- 
ings at Bethel at that early period, and in drawing 
a marked distinction between the «city ’’ of Luz 
and the consecrated “place”’ in its neizhborhood 
(comp. besides the passaves already quoted, Gen. 
xxxv. 7). Even in the ancient chronicles of the 
conquest the two are still distinguished (Josh. xvi. 
1, 2); and the appropriation of the name of Lethel 
to the city appears not to have been made till still 
later, when it was taken by the tribe of Ephraim; 
after which the name of Luz occurs no more (Judg. 
i. 22-26). If this view be correct, there is a strict 
parallel between Bethel and Moriah, which (accord- 
ing to the tradition commonly followed) reccived 
its consecration when Abraham offered up Isaac, 
but did not become the site of an actual sanctuary 
till the erection of the Temple there by Solomon. 
[MortaH.] 

The intense significance of the title bestowed by 
Jacob on the place of his vision — “ House of God” 
—and the wide extent to which that appellation 
has been adopted in all languages and in spite of 
the utmost diversities of belief, has heen well noticed 
by Mr. Stanley (220-1). It should not he over- 
looked how far this has been the case with the 
actual name; the very syllables of Jacob's exclama- 
tion, forming, as they do, the title of the chief 
sanctuary of the Mohammedan world —the Beit- 
allah of Mecca — while they are no less the favorite 
designation of the meanest conventicles of the 
humblest sects of Protestant Christendom. 

On the other hand, how singular is the fact — 
if the conclusions of etymolovists are to Le trusted 
(Spencer, de Ley. Hebr. 444; Bochart, Cunaan, 
ii, 2) — that the awful nan:e of Bethel should have 
lent its form to the word by which was called one 
of the most perplexing of all the perplexing forms 
assumed by the idolatry of the heathen — the 
Baitulia, the Ai@ot Zuyuyor, or living stones, of the 
ancient Phoenicians. Another opportunity will occur 
for going more at length into this interesting sub- 


ject [STONES]; it will be sutlicient here to say that 


the Baitulia seem to have preserved the erect position 
of their supposed prototype, and that the worship 
consisted of anointing them with oil (Arnobius, adr. 
Gentes, i. 39). 

The actual stone of Bethel itself was the subject | 
of a Jewish tradition, according to which it was 
removed to the second ‘Temple, and served as the 
pedestal for the ark. It survived the destruction 
of the Temple by the Kom:ns, and was resorted to 
by the Jews in their lamentations (Reland, Pal 
638). [TEMPLE, THE SiCOND.] 

After the conquest Rethel is frequently heard of. 
In the troubled times when there was no king in 
Israel, it was to Bethel that the people went up in 
their distress to ask counsel of God (Judg. xx. 18, 
26, 31, xxi. 2: in the A. V. the name is translated 
‘house of God"). Here was the ark of the cove- 
nant under the charge of Phinehas the erandson 
of Aaron, with an altar and proper appliances for 
the offering of burnt-offerings and peace-ofterings 
(xx. 26-28, xxi. 4); and the unwonted mention of 
a regular road or causeway as existing between it 


God again appeared to him there and cranted to him 
atill more signal manifestations of his presence and 
favor (Gen. xxxv. 14, 15). Il 

h The word is the same (“2"T) in all three cases, 
though in the A. V. it is rendered “ talked’ {n the 
two former. 
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and the creat town of Shechem is doubtless an in-!| Not the least remarkable of these later works was 


dication that it was already in much repute. Later 


| 


than this we find it named as one of the holy cities | 


to which Samuel went in circuit, taking equal rank 
with Gilyal and Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 1). 

Doubtless, although we are not so expressly told, 
it was this ancient reputation, combined with its 
situation on the extreme south frontier of his new 
kinsdom, and with the hold which it must have 
had on the sympathies both of Benjamin and 
phrain — the former's by lot, and the latter’s by 
conquest — that made Jeroboam choose Bethel as 
the depository of the new false worship which was 
to seul and consummate the division between the 
ten tribes and the two. 

Here he plied one of the two calves of gold, and 
built a “house of high places” and an altar of in- 
cense, by which he himself stood to burn, as we see 
him in the familiar picture of POR. xiii. Towards 
the end of Jeroboam’s life Bethel fell into the hands 
of Judah (2 Chr. xii. 19), whenee it was probably 
recovered by Dasha (xvi. 1). It then remains un- 
mentioned for a long period. The worship of Baal, 
introduced by the Pheenician queen of Abab (1K. 
xvi. 31), had probably alienated public favor from 
the simple erections of Jeruloam to more goryeuus 
shrines (2 K. x. 21, 22). Samaria had Leen built 
(1 RK. xvi. 24), and Jezreel, and these things must 
have all tended to draw public notice to the more 
northern part of the kingdom. It was during this 
period that Llijah visited Bethel, and that we hear 
of * sons of the prophets’ as resident there (2 K. 
li. 2, 3), two facts apparently incompatible with 
the active existence of the calf-worship. The men 
tion of the bears so close to the town (ii. 23, 2), 
luoks too as if the neighhorhoud were not much 
frequented at that time. But after his destruction 
of the Kad worship throughout the country, Jehu 
appears to have returned to che simpler and more 
national religion of the calves, and Bethel conies 
once more into view (2 K. x. 23). Under the 
descendants of this king the place and the worship 
must have greatly flourished, for by the time of 
Jeruboam IL, the great-grandson of Jehu, the rude 
Villave was ayain a royal residence with a “ king's 
house © (Am. vii. 13); there were palaces both for 
‘winter’? and “summer,” “great houses"? and 
“houses of ivory’ (Hi. 15), and a very high devree 
of luxury in dress, furniture, and living (vi. 4-6). 
The one original altar was now accompanied by 
several others (iii. 14, ii. 8); and the simple & in- 
cense’’ of its founder had developed into the 
« burnt-offerinys ’ and * meat-offerines ” of “solemn 
assemblies," with the fragrant ‘ peace-oflerings ”’ 
of * fat bewsts"’ (v. 21, 22). 

How this prosperity came to its doom we are not 
told. After the desolation of the northern king- 
dom by the king of Assyria, Bethel still remained 
an abode of priesta, who tanzht the wretched col- 
onists “how tw fear Jehovah,” “the God of the 
land * (2 K. xvii. 28,27). The buildings remained 
till the time of Josiah, by whom they were de- 
stroyed; and in the account preserved of his reform- 
ing iconoclasm we catch one more glimpse of the 
altar of dJerubuam, with its last loathsome fire of 
“dead men's bones"? burning upon it, the altar and 
high-place surviving in their archaic antiquity 
amidst the successive additions of Jater votaries, 
like the wooden altar of Recket at Canterbury, 
which continued in its original simplicity through 
all the suleecquent maguificence of the chureh in 

which he was murdered (Stanley, Canterbury, 184). 
ly 


the monument (J4*"°CT: orhan), evidently a con- 
xpicuous erection, of the “aman of God,” who pro- 
claimed the ultimate downtall of this idolatrous 
worship at its very outset, and who would seem to 
have Leen at a later date eanonized as it were by 
the votaries of the very idolatry which he denounced. 
“Woe ute you! for ye build the sepulehres of the 
prophets, and your fathers killed thei.” 

But, in any case, the tact of the continued exist- 
ence of the tomb of this protester through so many 
centuries of idolatry illustrates very renarsally the 
way in which the worship of Jehovah and the false 
worship went on side by side at Bethel. [tis plain 
from several allusions of Atmos that this was the 
case (v. 14, 22); and the fact betore noticed of 
prophets of Jehovah being resident there, and of 
the friendly visits even of the stern blijah; of the 
relation between the “man of God from Judah” 
and the “lying prophet’ who caused his death, 
of the manner in which Zedekiah the son of Che- 
naanah, a priest of Baal, resorts to the name of 
Jehovah for his solemn adjuration, and lastly of the 
way in which the denunciations of Amos were tol- 
erated and he himself allowed to escape, — all 
these point to a state of things well worthy of in- 
vestivation. In this connection, too, it is curious 
that men of Bethel and Ai returned with Zerubba- 
hel (Iizr. ii. 28; Neh. vii. $2); and that they re- 
turned to their native place whilst continuing their 
relations with Nehemiah and the restored worship 
(Neh. xi. 31). In the Book of Esdras the name 
appears as Beronics. In later times Bethel is 
only named once, amongst the strony cities in Ju- 
dea which were repaired by Bacchides during the 
strugezles of the times of the Maccabees (1 Mace. 
ix. 50). 

Bethel receives a bare mention from Fusebius 
and Jerome in the Oaomrsticon, as 12 miles from 
Jerusalem on the right hand of the road to Sichem: 
and here its ruins still lie under the scarcely altered 
name of Beilin. They cover a space of “three or 
four acres," and consist of “very mauy foundations 
and halfstanding walls of houses and other build- 
invs."" «The ruins lie upon the front of a low hill 
between the heads of two hollow wadies which unite 
and run off into the main valley ¢8-Saceimit " (Rob. 
i. 448-9). Dr. Clarke, and other travellers since 
his visit, have remarked on the © stony "' nature of 
the soil at Bethel, as perfectly in keeping with the 
narrative of Jacob's slumber there. When on the 
spot little doubt can be felt as to the localities of 
this interesting place. The round mount S. 1. of 
Bethel must be the * mountain” on which Abram 
built the altar, and on which he and [Lot stood 
when they made their division of the land ((ien. 
xii. 7, xiii. 10). Ft is still thickly strewn to its top 
with stones formed by nature for the building of 
“altar? or sanctuary. As the eye turns invol- 
untarily eastward, it takes in a large part of the 
plain of the Jordan opposite Jericho; distant it is 
true, but not too distant to diseern in that clear 
atmosphere the lines of verdure that -mark the 
brooks which descend from the mountains bevond 
the river and fertilize the plain even in its present 
nezlected state. Further south Hes, as in a map, 
fully half of that sea which now covers the once 
fertile oasis of the “cities of the phiin,” and which 
in those days was as “the garden of the Lord, even 
as the land of Eyypt.”) Fastward again of this 
inount, at about the same distance on the left that 
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Bethel is on the right, overlooking the Wady Su- 
weinit, is a third hill crowned by a remarkably des- 
olate-looking mass of gray debris, the most perfect 
heap of ruin to be seen even in that country of 
ruins. This is Tell er-Rijmeh, “the mou.d of the 
heap,” agreeing in every particular of nan e, aspect, 
and situation, with AI. 

An admirable passage on the history of Bethel 
will be found in Stanley (217-223). 

2. [In Josh., Rom. Vat. Alex. omit; Comp. 
Ald. Ba:@4a.] A town in the south part of Judah, 
named in Josh. xii. 16 and 1 Sam. xxx. 27. The 
collocation of the name in these two lists is deci- 
sive against its keing the well-known [etl el. In the 
latter case the LX.X. read Ba:Oodup, ?- é Beth-zur 
[but Comp. Alex. Ba:éna]. By comperison of the 
lists of the towns of Judah and Simecn (Josh. xv. 
30, xix. 4; 1 Chr. iv. 30), the place ay pears under 
the names of CuesiL, BETHUL, and LETHUEL. 

G. 

* It is remarkable that a place so }rominent as 
Bethel (1) in the O. T. should be unnimed in the 
New; and yet it. continued to exist in the time of 
Christ, for Josephus (B. J. iv. 9, § 9) relates its 
eapture by Vespasian on his march from ‘Tiberius 
to Jerusalem. ‘The Saviour must have passed 
within sight of it (perhaps at other times, but 
certainly) on his journey from Judaa to Galilee, 
when he stopped at Jacob's well near Sychar (John 
iv. 3 ff.), and must have been near it when he re 
tired to Ephraim (John xi. 54) after the raising of 
Lazarus; but there is no evidence that he ever 
turned aside to go to the place itself. After the 
notice of Bethel in the Onomasticun (above referred 
to) it disappeared from history, and for ages its lo- 
cation was unknown to the people of western coun- 
tries. It is an instance of what is true of so many 
of the ancient places in the Bible, namely, that after 
having been last mentioned in the Scriptures they 
were unheard of, till geographers and tourists in 
our own day have traversed the land, and on asking 
the inhabitants to tell them the names of their 
towns and villages have had the old Scripture 
names given back to them from the mouths of the 
people. It is but just to add that. the identifica- 
tion of Beitin with the ancient Bethel seems to be 
due to the missionary Nicolayson, in 1836. (Jewzsh 
Intelligence, Feb. 1837, p. 38.) Pr. Robinson 
(Researches, iii, 267 ff.) argues the question at 
length whether Beitin may not also be the Bether 
which was the scene of the great battle between 
the Jewish leader Bar-cochba, Son of a Star, and 
Hadrian, a battle so terribly disastrous to the Jews. 
The supposition (Williams, Holy City, ii. p. 212) 
that this Bether is the ridge near Bittir, 25 hours 
southwest of Jerusalem, he regards as without any 
sufticient foundation. 

The sojourn of Abraham and [ot with their 
flocks and herds in this region (Gen. xiii. 1 ff.) im- 
plies that it wae very fertile and well suited to their 
pastoral occupations. The writer can testify that 
it maintains still its ancient character in this re- 

‘The cattle which he saw there surpassed in 
number and size any that he saw at any one time 
in any other place. Springs abound; and a little 
to the west, toward Jufna, the Koman Gophna, 
was a flooded meadow, which as late as 28th of 
April was almost large enough to be called a lake. 
On the hill-top just east of Bethel, where Abraham 
and Lot agreed to separate from each other, the 
eye catches a sight which is quite startling: we see 
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not only the course of the Jordan stretching north 
aud south, readily traced by the waving line of 
verdure alony its banks, but its waters broken and 
foaming as they roll over some of the many cas- 
cades, almost cataracts, for which the river is re 
markable. Lieutenant Lynch, who floated dow: 
the Jordan from the Lake of Galilee to the Dead 
Sea, ascertained that the river in its intermediate 
passage rushes over not fewer than 27 violent rap- 
ids, ax well as many others less precipitous. It is 
interesting to be reminded that sepulchres are found 
at the present day in the rocky heights around 
Bethel. See Sinai und Golgothe, von F. A. Strauss, 
p. 871. Stanley also (Sin. and Pal. p. 147, Am. 
ed.) speaks of “the excavations” which the trav- 
eller sees in approaching this place, in which the 
dead of so many past venerations have been buried. 
It was frum such recesses, no doult, that king .Jo- 
siah, in his zeal for the worship of Jehovah, dug 
up the bones of the old idolaters who had lived at 
Bethel, which he burned on the altar of the golden 
calf in order by this act of pollution to mark his 
abhorrence of such idolatry, and to render the place 
infamous forever. There is nothing very remark- 
able in the situation or scenery of Bethel to impress 
the observer; and the hold which it acquired on 
the relivious veneration of the Hebrews presupposes 
some such antecedent history as that related of tbe 
patriarchs in the book of Genesis. Ii. 


BETH’ELITE, THE (1 K. xvi. 34) 
(Brruxks.] 


BETH-EMEK (D231 IVD, house of the 


valley: Bade; Alex. BnOaeuex: Bethemec), a 
place on or near the border of Asher, on the north 
side of which was the ravine of Jiphthah-el (Josh. 
xix. 27). Robinson has discovered an ‘Amkah 
about 8 miles to the N. E. of hha; hut if his 
identification of Je fat with Jiphthah-el be tenable, 
the site of Keth-emek must be sought for further 
south than Amkah (Rob. iii. 103, 107-8). G. 


BE’ THER, te Movnrarss or (V2 ST: 


Spn Koidwpdrwv: Bether, and Bethel (?]), Cant. 
ii. 17. There is no clue to guide us to what moun- 
tains are intended here. 


For the site of Bether, so famous in the post- 
biblical history of the Jews, see Reland, 639, 640; 
Rob. iii. 267-271. G. 

* Bether, says Gesenius, signifies sectzon, a piece 
cut off, and describes apparently a region consisting 
of hills and valleys, and at the same time craggy, 
precipitous. First defines the term in the same 
way. The scene of Solomon's Song being Jaid on 
Mount Lebanon, we may suppose Bether to have 
been in that region whose physical aspects so well 
agree with the etymology, though that trait be- 
longa, of course, to many other parts of Palestine. 
This Bether has probably no connection with that 
of the later Jewish history ; see addition to BETHEL. 
H 


BETHESDA (Brécodd, asif J Maw Ard, 


house of mercy, or NTN MWA, place of the fimo- 


ing of water: Fuseb. Bn(abd: Bethsaida), the 
Ilebrew name of a reservoir or tank («oAuunB7Opa, 
;. e. aswimming-pool), with five “porches "’ (orods), 
close upon the sheep-gate or “ market” (éwl 7 
xpoBarixy — it will be observed that the word 
“market” is supplied) in Jerusalem (John v. 2). 


BETH-EZEL 


Ihe porches — i. ¢. cloisters or colonnades ? — 
were extensive enough to accommodate a large 
number of sick and infirm people, whose custom 
it was to wait there for the “troubling of the 
water.’ 

Eusebius — though unfortunately he gives no 
clue to the situation of Bethesda — describes it in 
the Onomasticon as existing in his time as two pools 
(ev rais Aiuyvais 5:30pors), the one supplied by the 
periodical rains, while the water of the other was 
of a reddish color (wedoweypevov), due, as the tra- 
dition then ran, to the fact that the flesh of the 
sacrifices was anciently washed there before oftering, 
on which account the pool was also called xpoBar- 
wh. See, however, the comments of Lightloot on 
this view, in his Azercit. on S. John, v. 2. Euse- 
bius’s statement is partly confirmed by the Bour- 
deaux Pilgrim (A. p. 333), who mentions in his 
Itinerary “twin fish-pools, having five porches, 
which are called Bethsaida (quoted in Barclay, 
29%). 

The large reservoir called the Birket Jsrail, 
within the walls of the city, close by the St. Ste- 
phen's gate, and under the northeast wall of the 
Haram area, is generally considered to be the mod- 
ern representative of Bethesda. This tradition 
reaches back certainly to the time of Sewulf, a. p. 
1102, who mentions it under the name of Beth- 
saida (Lavly Trav. 41). It is also named in the 
Citez de Sherusilem, A. D. 1187 (sect. vii.; Rob. ii. 
562}, and in more modern times by Maundrell and 
all the later travellers. 

The little that can he said on the subject goes 
rather to confirm than to invalidate this trvlition. 
On the one hand, (1.) the most probable position of 
the sheep-gate is at the northeast part of the city 
(Jercsatem]. On the other hand, the Birket 
farad exhibits none of the marks which appear to 
have distinguished the water of Bethesda in the 
records of the Evangelist and of Iusebius.  (2.) 
The construction of the Birkeh is such as to show 
that it was originally a water-reservoir,? and not, 
as has been sucvrested, the moat of a fortress (Rob. 
i. 243-4, iii. 243); (3.) there is certainly a rem: ark- 
able coincidence between the name as given by Eu- 
sebius, Bezatha, and that of the northeast suburb 
of the city at the time of the Gospel history — 
Bezetha; and (4.) there is the difficulty that if the 
Birket I[srail be not Bethesda, which of the ancient 
« pools ’’ does it represent ? 

One other proposed identification must be no- 
ticed, namely, that of Dr. Robinson (i. 342-3), who 
suysrests the * fountain of the Virgin,” in the val- 
ley of the Kedron, a short distance above the Pool 
of Siloam. In favor of this are its situation, sup- 
posing the sheep-zate to he at the southeast of the 
city, as Lightfoot, Robinson, and others suppose, 
and the strange intermittent “troubling of the wa- 
ter’? caused by the periodical ebbing and flowing 
of the supply. Against it are the confined size of 
the pool, and the difficulty of finding room for the 
five stow. (See Barclay's detailed account, ie 
gc. 516-524, and 325-6.) 


BETH-E’ZEL (0787 WR, house of . 


ness (7): olxos ex duevos auTys: domus ticint), & 
a Cloisters or eolonnades round artificial tanks are 
eommon in the Esst. One example is the Taj Bouwree, 
in the set of drawings of Beejapore now publishing by 
the Bast India Company. 
6 The photographs, woodcuta, and careful state- 
ments of Salzmann, are conclusive on this point. 
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place named only in Mic. i. 11. From the context 
it was doubtless situated in the plain of Philistia. 
'G 


* Gesenius defines the name as “ fixed dwelling; "’ 
and the point of the expression in Mic. i, 11 seems 
to turn on that meaning. “ They who abide, strong 
though they be, shall not furnish an abiding place.” 
See Pusey's Minor Prophets, iii. 300. In some 
versions (Sept. Vulg. Luth.) the expression, instead 
of being treated as a proper name, is rendered house 
by the side, i. e. the one next. H. 


BETH-GADER (773 3, if not in pause, 


Geder, Y12 [house of the wall]: Be@yeddép; Vat 
Bail-yauSwy ; ; Alex.] Ba:Oyedwp : Be thgader), 
doubtless a place, though it oecuns in the yeneal- 
ogies of Judah as if a person (1 Chr. ii. 51). Pos- 
sibly the same place as GEDER (Josh. xii. 13). 
G, 
¢ 

BETH-GA™MUL (0922 ‘3, house of the 
rceaned, Gesen. Lez., but may it not be “ house of 
camel "'?: olxos Taipwa ; Alex. Tauwada: Beth- 
game), a town of Moab, in the mishur or downs 
east of Jordan (A. V. © plain country,” Jer. xlviii. 
23, comp. 21); apparently a place of late date, since 
there is no trace of it in the earlier lists of Num. 
xxxii. 34-38, and Josh. xiii. 16-20. A place called 
Um el-Jemal is said to exist a few miles south of 
Busrah in the Hauran (Burekh. 106; Kiepert’s 
map in Rob. 1857); but this is much too far to 
the N. E. to suit the requirements of the text. In 
a country of nomadic tribes this latter name would 
doubtless be a common one. G. 


BETH- HAC’CEREM®: [/hd. -hacce’rem] 
(BTN 2, house of the vine: [in Neh.,] Bn6- 


axxaptu, [Vat. BnOaxau; Alex.) Bn@axyxapua; 
[in Jer., Bai@ayapud, Sin. BeOOaxyappa, Alex. 
BnO0ayap: ] Bethacharam, [Bethae trem)), 
town which, like a few other places, is distinguished 


by the application to it of the word pelec, Dae 
A. V. “part’’? (Neh. iii, 14). It had then a 


“ruler” called “W. From the other mention 
of it (Jer. vi. 1) we find that it was used as a bea- 
con-station, and that it was near Tekoa. By 
Jerome (Comm, Jer. vi.) a village named Aethach- 
arnt is said to have been on a mountain between 
Tekoa and Jerusalem, a position in which the em 
inence known as the Frank mountain (Herodium, 
stands conspicuous; and this has accordingly been 
suggested as Beth-haceerem (Poeocke, Rob. i. 480). 
The name is at any rate a testimony to the early 
fruitfulness of this part of Palestine. 

Karen (Kapéu) ts one of the towns added in the 
LXX. to the Hebrew text of Josh. xv. 60,as in the 
mountains of Judah, in the district of Bethlehem. 

G. 

BETH-HARAN (]77 3: 4 Baidapdv: 
[Alex. Ba:@appa:] Betharan), one of the + fenced 
cities ** on the east of Jordan, © built’ by the 
Giadites (Num. xxxii. 36). It is named with Beth- 
nimrah, and therefore is no doult the same place 
as BETH-ARAM (accurately Beth-haram), Josh. 


e This name deserves notice as one of the very few 
Instances in which the translators of the A. V. have 
retained the definite article, which in the original so 
frequeutly occurs in the middle of compound proper 
names. 


292 BETH-HOGLA 


xiii. 27. The name is not found in the lists of the | 


BETH-JESHIMOTH 
interior of the country from the hostile districts on 


¢owns of Moab in cither Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Fze-; both sides of Palestine — Philistia and krypt on 


kiel? G. 
BETH-HOG'LA, and -HOG’LAH (2 

TTDI, house of partridge, Gesen.; though Jerome 

gives another interpretation, locus gyrt, reading the 


‘ 

name ee hs) 2, and connecting it with the fu- 
neral races or dances at the mourning for Jacob 
[Arap]: Bad@dayAaiu, [@aAacca,| Bedeyaiw: 
[.Alex. Bai@ada,|} Ba:tadaya. [BndayAa:] Br- 
thaglo), a place on the border of Judah (Josh. xv. 
6) and of Benjamin (xviii, 19), to which latter 
tribe it was reckoned to belong (xviii. 21). A 
magnificent spring and a ruin between Jericho and 
the Jordan still bear the names of *Adn-hezle and 
Kasr ffylt, and are doubtless on or near the old 
site (Rob. i. 544-6). The LAX. reading, Basay- 
Aaiu, may point to En-ezlaim, a place which was 
certainly near this locality. G. 


BETH-HO’RON (J37™°7'3, or in con- 


tracted form yon 2, and once }77 'm, house 


of caverns or holes: BawWwpav. [ete.:] Bethoron), 
the name of two towns or villayes, an “upper” 

; ’ : ’ 
Cabeza 3) anda “nether” ((WATIAT 3), 
(Josh. xvi. 3, 5; 1 Chr. vii. 24), on the road from 
Gibeon to Azekah (Josh. x. 10, 11) and the Philis- 
tine Phin (1 Mace. iii. 24). Beth-horon lay on 
the boundary-line between Benjamin and Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 3, 5, and xviii. 13, 14), was counted to 
Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 22; 1 Chr. vii. 24), and given 
to the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 22; 1 Chr. vi. 68 
[53)). 

The road connecting the two places is memorable 
in sacred history as the scene of two of the most 
complete victories achieved by the Jewish arms: 
that of Joshua over the five kings of the Amorites 
(Josh. x.3; Eeclus. xlvi. 6), and that of Judas Mac- 
cabweus over the forces of Syria under Seron (1 
Mace. iii. 13-24). Later still the Roman army 
under Cestius Gallus was totally cut up at the same 
spot (Joseph. B. J. ii. 19, §§ 8, 9). 

There is no room for doubt that the two Beth- 
horons still survive in the modern villaves of Beit- 


‘dir ( ot waag) et Takia and &-Fika, which 


were first noticed by Dr. Clarke, and have been 
since visited by Dr. Robinson, Mr. Stanley, and 
others. Besides the similarity of the name, and 
the faet that the two places are still designated as 
“upper and “lower,” all the requirements of the 
narrative are fultilled in this identification. The 
road ig still the direct one from the site which must 
have been Gibeon (¢/-/ib), and from Miehmash 
(.Wihkdnuis) to the Philistine plain on the one hand, 
and Antipatris (Joseph. B. J. ii. 19, § 9) on the 
other. On the mountain which hes to the south- 
ward of the nether village is still preserved the 
name ( }alo) and the site of Ajalon, so closely con- 
nected with the proudest memories of Beth-horon ; 
and the long descent’? between the two remains 
unaltered from what it was on that great day 
‘}which was like no day before or after it." 

The importance of the road on which the two 
Beth-horons are situated, the main approach to the 





@ The etatemente of Dr. Robinson and Mr. Stanley 
on this point are somewhat at variance: but although 
the road from Gibeon to Bri? et-Tuhta is by no 
Dwan? a uniform rise, yet the impression is certainly 


the west, Moab and Ammon on the east — at once 
explains and justifies the frequent fortification of 
these towns at different periods of the history (1 


| K.oax. 17: 2 Chr. viii. 5; 1 Macc. ix. 50: Jud. iv. 


4,5). This road — still, as in ancient times, + the 
great road of communication and heavy trumsport 
between Jerusalem and the seacoast’ (Rub. ii. 
2d2), though a route rather more direct, krown as 
the “Jutta road,” is now used by travellers with 
licht bayeage — leaves the main north road at 
Tuletl cl-Fil, 34 miles from Jerusalem, due west 
of Jericho. Bending slightly to the north, it runs 
by the modern village of ¢/~/i/, the ancient Gil eon, 
and then proceeds by the Reth-horons in a dircet 
line due west to Jimzu [Gimzo] and Laid [Ly p- 
DA}, at which it parts into three, diverging nerth 
to Caphar-Suba LANTIbATiis], south to Gaza, 
and west to Joffa LJorra). 

From Gibeon to the Upper Beth-horon is a dis- 
tance of ahout 4 miles of broken ascent arid de- 
seent. The ascent, however, predominates, and 
this therefore appears to be the “going up’ to 
Beth-horon which formed the first stage of .Jostua‘s 
pursuit.¢ With the upper village the descent com- 
mences; the road rough and dithcult even for the 
niountain-paths of Palestine; now over sheets of 
smooth rock flat as the flagstoues of a london 
pavement; now over the upturned edges af the 
limestone strata; and now amongst the loose rectan- 
gular stones su characteristic of the whele of this dis- 
trict. There are in many places steps cut, and 
other marks of the path having been artificially 
improved. But though rough, the way can hardly 
be called “ precipitous; ’’ still less is it a ravine 
(Stanley, p. 208), since it runs for the most part 
along the back of a ridge or water-shed dividing 
wadies on either hand. After about three miles of 
this descent, a slight rise leads to the lower villaze 
standing on its mamelon — the last outpost of the 
Benjamite hills, and characterized by the date-palm 
in the enclosure of the village mosque. A. short 
and sharp fall below the village, a few undulations, 
and the road is amongst the ddra of the great 
corn-growing plain of Sharon. 

This rough descent from the upper to the lower 
Ret ur is the “ going down to Beth-horon " of the 
Bille narrative. Standing on the high ground of 
the upper village, and overlooking the wild scene, 
we may feel assured that it was over this rough 
path that the Canaanites fled to their native low- 
lands. 

In a remarkable fragment of early history (1 
Chr. vii. 24) we are told that both the upper and 
lower towns were built by a woman of I-phraim, 
Sherah, who in the present state of the passave 
appears as a grand-daughter of the founder of her 
trite, and also as a direct progenitor of the creat 
leader with whose history the place is so closely 
connected. G. 


BETH-JESH’IMOTH, or -JES’IMOTH 
(20 TTD; in Numbers, TE NT, house of 


the wnstes: Aici56, (ete. 3) Alex. Acipw8, [ete.:] 
Bethsimoth, Bethicsimoth), a town cr place east of 


Jordan, in the * deserts *’ (37) of Moab; that 





that of an ascent; and Betty, though perhaps no 
hisher than the rilze between it and Gibeon, yet 
looks higher, because it is go much above everything 
beyond it. ’ 





BETH-LEBAOTH 


w, on the lower level at the south end of the Jor-: 


dan valley (Num. xxxiii. 49); and named with 
Ashdoth-pisgah and Beth-peor. [t was one of the 
limits of the encampment of Israel before crossing 
the Jordan. Later it was allotted to Reuben (Josh. 
xii. 3, xiii. 20), but came at last into the hands of 
Moab, and formed one of the cities which were 
“the clory of the country (Ez. xxv. 9). Schwarz 
(p. 223) quotes “a Beth-Jisimuth as still known at 
the northeasternmost point of the Dead Sea, half 
a mule from the Jordan;"’ but this requires con- 
finnation. G. 


. , 

BETH LEB‘AOTH (7583) 2, house of 
lione sss: Beéapwd ; Alex. Ba:éad8ad : Beth. 
lebacth), a town in the lot of Simeon (Josh. xix. 
6), and therefore in the extreme south of Judah 
(xv. 32, Lebaoth), probably in the wild country to 
which its name bears witness. In the parallel list 
in 1 Chr. iv. 31 the name is given Beru-BikEL. 
G. 
BETH-LEHEM (2719 WB = howe of 


bread: BnOdcéu: Bethlchem). 1. One of the 
oldest towns in Palestine, already in existence at 
the time of Jacob's return to the country. Its 
earliest name was Erirara or Eruraran (see 
Gen. xxxv. 16, xviii. 7; Josh. xv. 60, LDXX.), and 
it is not till long after the occupation of the country 
by the Israelites that we meet with it under its 
new name of Bethlehem. Here, as in other cases 
(comp. Beth-meon, Beth-diblathaim, Beth-peor), the 
“ Beth °° appears to mark the bestowal of a Hebrew 
appellation; and if the derivations of the Lexicons 
are to be trusted, the name in its present shape ap- 
pears to have been an attempt to translate the earlier 
Ephratah into Hebrew language and idiom, just as 
the Arahs have in their turn, with a further slieht 
change of ineaning, converted it into Beit-liim 
(house of flesh). 

However this may be, the ancient name linzered 


as a familiar word in the mouths of the inhabitants 
of the place (Ruth i. 2, iv. 11; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), 


a A 
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amongst them that of the embroiderer and the 
weaver (Ix. xxxv. 33)? | 

After the conquest Bethlehem appears under its 
own name Beth-lehem-judah (Judg. xvii. 7; 1 Sam. 
xvii, 12; Ruth i. 1, 2), possibly, though hardly 
probably, to distinguish it from the small and re 
mote place of the same name in Zebulun. As the 
Hebrew text now stands, however, it is omitted 
altovether from the list of the towns of Judah in 
Joshua xv. though retained by the LXX. in the 
eleven names which they insert between verses 59 
and 60. Among these it occurs between ‘Theko 
(Tekoa), @exd (comp. I Chr. iv. 4, 5), and Phagor 
(? Peor, bayap). This omission from the He- 
brew text is certainly remarkable, but it is quite ip 
keeping with the obscurity in which Bethlehem re- 
mains throughout the whole of the sacred history. 
Not to speak of the later event which has made the 
name of Bethlehem so familiar to the whole Chris- 
tian and Mussulman world, it was, as the birthplace 
of David, the scene of a most important occurrence 
to ancient Israel. And yet from some cause or 
other it never rose to any eminence, nor ever be- 
came the theatre of any action or business. It is 
ditheult to say why Hebron and Jerusalem, with 
no special associations in their favor, were fixed on 
as capitals, while the place in which the reat ideal 
king, the hero and poet of the nation, drew his first 
breath and spent his youth remained an “ ordinary 
Judwan villaze.’’ No doubt this is in part owing 
to what will be noticed presently — the isolated 
nature of its position; but that circumstance did not 
prevent Gibeon, Ramah, and many other places situ- 
ated on eminences from becoming famous, and is not 
sufficient to account entirely for such silence respect- 
ing a place so strong by nature, commanding one 
of the main roads, and the excellence of which as 
a military position may be safely inferred from the 
fact that at one time it was occupied by the Phil- 
istines as a garrison (2 Sam. xxiii. 14; 1 Chr. xi. 
16). 

Though not named as a Levitical city, it was 
apparently a residence of Levites, for fron it came 


and in the poetry of the Psalinists and Proplcts | the young man Jonathan, the son of Gershom, who 


(Ps. exxxii. 6; Mic. v. 2) to a late period. [Mrn- 
kRATH.| In the genealogical lists of 1 Chr. it 
recurs, and Ephrath appears as a person — the wife 


of Caleb and mother of Hur (747) (ii. 19, 51, 
iv. 4); the title of “father of Bethlehem“ being 
bestowed both on Hur (iv. 4) and on Salma, the 
son of Hur (i. 591, 54). The name of Salma re- 
calls a very sitnilar name intimately connected with 
Bethlehem, namely, the father of Hoaz, Salmah 


( TSW, Ruth iv. 20; A. V. “Salmon "') or Sal- 


mon (Frabe’, verse 21). Hur is also named in 
Ex. xxxi. 2 and 1 Chr. ii. 20, as the father of Uri 
the father of Bezaleel. In the East a trade or call- 
ing remains fixed in one family for generations, and 
if there is any foundation for the tradition of the 
Targum, that Jesse the father of David was “a 
weaver of the veils of the sanctuary” « (Targ. Jon- 
athan on 2 Sam. xxi. 19), he may have inherited 
the accomplishments and the profession of his art 
from his forefather, who was “ filled with the Spirit 
of God,’’ “to work all manner of works,’ and 





@ At the dute of the visit of Benjamin of Tudela, 
there were still “twelve Jews, dyers by profession, liv- 
ng at Reth-lehem ” (Benj. of Tudela, Asher, i 75). 

6 May not this elucidate the allusions to the ” weav- 


became the first priest of the Danites at their new 
northern settlement (Judg. xvii. 7, xviii. 30), and 
from it also came the concubine of the other Levite 
whose death at Gibeah caused the destruction of 
the tribe of Benjamin (xix. 1-9). 

The book of Ruth is a page from the domestie 
history of Bethlehem; the names, almost the very 
persons, Of the Bethhehemites are there brought 
before us; we are allowed to axsist at their most 
peculiar customs, and to witness the very springs 
of those events which have conferred immortality 
on the name of the place. Many of these customs 
were doubtless common to Israel in general, but 
one thing must have been peculiar to Bethlehem. 
What most strikes the view, after the charm of 
the general picture has lost its first hold on us, is 
the intimate connection of the place with Moab. 
Of the origin of this connection no record exista, 
no hint of it has yet been discovered, but it con- 
tinued in force for at least a century after the ar 
rival of Ruth, till the time when her great grandson 
could find no more secure retreat for his parents 
from the fury of Saul, than the house of the kiny 





er's beam’? (whatever the ‘beam’? may be) which 
occur in the accounts of giants or mighty men alain 
by David or bis heroes, but not in any unconnected 
with him. 
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of Moab at Mizpeh (1 Sam. xxii. 3,4). But what- 
ever its origin, here we find the connection in full 
vigor. When the famine occurs, the natural re- 
source i3 to go to the country of Moab and « con- 
tinue there; ”’ the surprise of the city is occasioned 
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once to all, and a blessing is invoked on the head of 
Kuth the Moabitess, that she may be like the two 
daughters of the Mesopotamian Nahor, “ like Rachel 
and like Leah, who did build the house of Israel.’ 
This, in the face of the strong denunciations of 


aot at Naomi’s going, but at her return. Ruth; Moab contained in the Law is, to say the least, very 
was “not like’’ the handmaidens of Boaz — some | remarkable. 


difference of feature or complexion there was doubt- 
less which distinguished the “children of Lot” 
from tke children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
but yet she gleans after the reapers in the field with- 
out molestation or remark, and when Boaz in the 
most public manner possible proclaims his intention 
of taking the stranger to be his wife, no voice of 
remonstrance is raised, but loud congratulations are 
expressed, the parallel in the life of Jacob occurs at 


_- 


the well-known story of his sudden longing for the 
water of the well by the gate of his childhood (2 
Sam. xxiii. 15). 

The few remaining casual notices of Bethlehem 
in the Old Testament may be quickly enumerated. 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 6). By 
the time of the Captivity, the Inn of Chimham by 


(Ov = «close to") Bethlehem, appears to have 


become the recognized point of departure for trav-_ P 


ellers to Egypt (Jer. xli. 17)— a caravanserai or | 


tei w ’ 
= ei =f “a 


The elevation of David to the kingdom does not 
appear to have affected the fortunes of his native 
place. The residence of Saul acquired a new title 
specially from him, by which it was called even 
down to the latest time of Jewish history (2 Sam. 
xxi. 6; Joseph. B. J. v. 2, § 1, PaBa@caovAn), but 
David did nothing to dignify Bethlehem, or con- 
nect it with himself. The only touch of recollec- 
tion which he manifests for it, is that recorded in 


In the New Testament Bethlehem retains its dis- 


tinctive title of Bethlehem-judah > (Matt. ii. 1, 5), 
and once, in the announcement of the angels, the 


“city of David ’’¢ (Luke ii. 4; and comp. John 


vii. 42; Keun: castellum). Its connection with the 
history of Christ is too familiar to all to need any 
notice here: the remark should merely be made 
that as in the earlier history less is recorded of the 


lace after the youth of David than before, so in 
the later nothing occurs after the birth of our Lord 
to indicate that any additional importance or in- 


khan (F792: see Stanley, App. § 90), perhaps | terest was fastened on the town. In fact, the pas- 
the identical one which existed there at the time of Sages just quoted, and the few which follow, ex- 
our Lord (xardAvua), like those which still exist haust the references to it in the N. T. (Matt. ii. 6, 
all over the east at the stations of travellers. |8,16; Luke ii. 15). — si ; 

Lastly, “Children of Bethlehem,” to the number | After this nothing is heard of it till near the mid- 


‘ ed with bbabel from Babylon dle of the 2d century, when Justin Martyr speaks 
Tee th Bs Nek ‘iL ie . : of our Lord's birth as having taken place “ in a cer- 


@ Moab appears elsewhere in connection with a place | given as B. rjs "Iovdaias; but in the more ancient 
in Judah, deskttiebas (1 Chr. iv. 22). We might | Syriac recension lately published by Mr. Cureton it is, 
be tempted to believe the name merely another form as in the O. T., Bethlehem-judah. 
of Bet/-lehem, if the context—the mention of Mare-| © Observe that this phrase has lost the meaning 
shah and Chozeba, places on the extreme west of the | which it bears in the O. T., where it specially and 
tribe — did not forbid it. invariably signifies the fortress of the Jebusites, the 

b In the Greek copies of St. Matthew the name is | fastness of Zion (2 Sam. vy. 7, 9; 1 Chr. xi. 5, 7). 
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irregular triangle (Stewart), at about 150 yards 
from the apex of which, and separated from it by a 
vacant space on the extreme eastern part of tbe 
ridge, spreads the noble Basilica of St. Helena, 


tain cave very close to the villave,’’ which cave he 
goes on to say had been specially pointed out by 
Isaiah as “a sign.’ The passage from Isaiah to 
which he refers is xxxiii. 13-19, in the LX.X. ver- 
sion of which occurs the following — “He shall | half church, half tort,’’ now embraced by ite 
dwell on high: His place of defense shall be in a‘ three convents, Greek, Latin, and Armenian. 

lofty cave of the strong rock” (Justin. Jed. c.| This is not the place for a description of the 
Divuph. §§ 78,70). Such is the earliest supplement | “holy places” of Bethlehem. All that can be said 
We possess to the meavre indications of the uarrative | about thein has been well said by Lord Nuvent 
of the Gospels; and while it ig not possible to say | (i. 13-21), and Mr. Stanley (458-442). (See also, 
with certainty that the tradition is true, there is no | though interspersed with much irrelevant matter, 
reason for discrediting it. ‘There is nothing in| Stewart, 240, 334-5.) Of the architecture of the 
itself traprobable —as there certainly is in many nce very litde is known; for a resume of that 
cases where the traditional scenes of events are laid | little see Fergusson's Handbook « ff Architecture, 
in caverns —in the supposition that the place in | 524; also Salzmann’ =o Eholoerap and the Etude 
which Joseph and Mary took shelter, and where | accompanying them (p. 72).2 One fact, of great 
was the “imanger’? or “stall'’ (whatever ne Hace ~ is asia the mabe genuine about the 





@aryn may have been),* was a cave in the lime- | place — is associated with a portion of the erypt of 
stone rock of which the eminence of Bethlehem is | this church, namely, that here, “ beside what he 
composed. Nor is it necessary to assume that | believed to be the cradle of the Christian faith,’ 
Justin's quotation frum [saiah is the ground of an | St. Jerome lived for more than 30 years, leaving a 
infereuce of his own; it may equally be an author- | lasting monument of his sojourn in the Vulzate 
ity happily adduced by him in support of the ex- | translation of the Bible. 
isting tradition. In the plain below and east of the convent, about 
But the step from the belief that the nativity | a mile from the walls, is the traditional scene of the 
may have taken place in a cavern, to the belief that ) angels’ appearance to the shepherds, a very small, 
the present subterrancous vault or crypt is that | poor villaze called Beil-Sdahar, to the Ee. of which 
cavern, is a very wide one. Even in the 150 years are the unimportant remains of a Greek church. 
that had passed when Justin wrote, so much had | These buildings and ruins are surrounded by olive- 
happened at Bethlehem that it is dithcult to believe | trees (Seetzen, ii. 41, 42). Herein Arculf’s time, 
that the true spot could have been accurately pre- |‘ by the tower of Ader,’ was a church dedicated 
served. In that interval —an interval as long as |to the three shepherds, and containing their mon- 
that between the landing of William HI. and the | uments (Arculf, 6). But this plain is too rich ever 
battle of Waterloo — not only had the neizhbor- {to have been allowed to lie in pesturage, and it is 
hood of Jerusalem been overrun and devastated by the | more likely to have been then occupied, as it is now 
Romans at the destruction of the city, but the em- {and as it doubtless was in the days of Ruth, by 
peror Hadrian, amonyst other deseerations, had | cornfields, and the sheep to have been kept on the 
actually piuites a grove of Adunis at the spot | hills.¢ 
(licus tnumbrabit: Adonidis, Jerome, Ep. Paul. ). The traditional well of David (2 Sam. xxiii. 15), 
This grove remained at Bethlehem tor no less than !a group of three cisterns, is more than half a mile 
180 vears, namely, from A. bd. 135 till 315. After ;away from the present town on the other side of 
this the place was purged of its abominations by the wady on the north. A few yards from the 
Constantine, who about A. D. 330 erected the pres- | western end of the village are two apertures, which 
ent church (useb. Wit Const. iii. 40. See Tobler, | have the appearance of wells; but they are merely 
102, note). Conceive the alterations in the reat openings ty a cistern connected with the aqueduct 
implied in this statement! —a heathen sanctuary | below, and we have Dr. Robinson's assurance that 
established and a yvrove planted on the spot — that | there is now no well of living water in or near the 
grove and those erections demolished to make room , town. 


for the Basilica of Constantine: The population of Beit-lahm is about 3000 souls, 


The modern town of Beit-lihm ( ne cas) entirely Christians. All travellers remark the good 
; . 5 "* “ | Jooks of the women (£othen), the substantial, clean 
lies to the E. of the main road from Jerusalem to appearance of the houses, and the general air of 
Hebron, 6 eu iles from the former, It covers “the: comfort (for an eastern town) which prevails. G. 
see ane Neste DE OP TNE SAUCE CC a TOU BIA |e Uy regard to the well at Bethlehem (1) 1 
hill” of Jura limestone, which stands nearly due’ ould be remarked that David fee 0 Sani ae 


E. and W., and is about a mile in length. ‘The hill | |- : ws : . 
mn 15) longed pot for “living water"’ but for that f 
has a deep valley on the N. and another on the 3. a aaa 6 eae 


The west end shelves down gradually to the valley; | the “reservoir” or “cistern "’ (as TIN signifies, 
but the east end is bolder, and overlooks a plain of ‘see Fiirst: Sept. Ad««os: Vulg. cisterna), at the gate 
some extent. The slopes of the ridge are in many ‘of HKethlehem. The writer in approaching Beth 
parts covered by terraced gardens, shaded by rows jlehem from the south (April 21st, 1852) found a 
of olives with figs and vines, the terraces sweeping little stream running down the steep bank on that 
round the contour of the hill with great regularity. | side, and at the top, on entering the town, drank 
On the top of the hill lies the village in a kind of ,of the refreshing water from a reservoir there, said 
a It Gs as well iG remember that the “stable ** and ae the authority of Eutychius that the present 
ita accompaniments are the creations of the imagina- Church is the work of Justinian, who destroyed that 
on of pots and painters, with no support from the | of Constantine as not sufficiently magnificent. 
Fospel narrative. €¢ ’AypavdAourtes (Luke ti.8; A. V. “abiding in the 
6 Mr. Stanley mentions, and recurs characteristi- field ‘’) has no special reference to ' field’? more than 
eally to the interesting fact, that the present roof is | hill, but means rather “ passing the night out of 
sonstructed from English oak given to the church by doors; ywpa also means a ‘district’ or neighbor 
Edward IV. (8S. y P. 141, 43.) Tobler, lud, note, , hood, with no special topographical signification. 
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BETH-PALET 


to be supplied by an aqueduct from Solomon’s! less in appearance than in meaning is quite in cha- 


Pools. ‘The same springs must have furnished Beth- 
lehem with water of old (there is no Letter water 
in all that region now); and supposing L'avid to 
have been, as he probably was, in the wilderness of 
Tekoa at the time, it was the water of which he would 
naturally think not only as so geod in itself, but 
actually nearer to him than any other. The “ tra- 
ditional well,” half a mile or more northeast of 
Bethlehem, contains water at times (Ritter, A’rd- 
kunde, xvi. 286; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, i. 
399): but at that distance it would not so nat- 
urally be associated with the gate. As we have 
seen above, it is no objection that the so-called 
‘well’? is a cistern or reservoir. H. 


¢ 

2. (a5 a) : BaiOudy, Alex. Ba:OAceu: Beth- 
lehem), a town in the portion of Zebulun named 
nowhere but in Josh. xix. 15. It has been recovered 
by Dr. Robinson at Bett Lahm, about six miles west 
of Nazareth, and lying between that town and the 
main road from Akka to Gaza. Robinscn charac- 
terizes it as “a very miserable village, ncne more 
so in all the country, and without a trace of an- 
tiquity except the name” (iii. 113). G. 


BETH’LEHEMITE, THE (VE 


‘enh > BynOAceulrns [Vat. -ner-], 5 Ba:drce- 
plrns [Vat. -eupet-}; Alex. BnOAceuirns fand 
-pet-|: Bethlehemites), A native or inhahitant of 
Bethlehem. Jesse (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 18, xvii. 58) and 
Elhanan (2 Sam. xxi. 19) were Bethlehemites. 
Another FJhanan, son of Dodo of Bethlchem, was 
one of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 24). { E- 
HANAN. | W. A.W. 
BETHLOMON (Baidawuav; [Vat. Paye- 
BAwpwv; Ald. BeOrAwudy: Sepolemon]), 1 Esdr. v. 
17. (Berircenen, 1.] G. 
BETH-MA’ACHAH (139° ‘3, and with 
the article, 7217 7 [house of oppression]: BeOua- 
x2, Pepuaya; [Vat. Babuaya: Alex. Byfyaya:] 
Bethmaache), a place named only in 2 Sain. xx. 14, 
15, and there occurring more as a definition of the 
position of ABEL than for itself. In the absence 
of more information, we can only conclude that it. is 
identical with MaAaAcHai, or ARAM-MAACILAH, 
one of the petty Syrian kingdoms in the north of 
Palestine. [ARAM.] G. 


. ? 

BETH-MAR’CABOTH (327% 77 3, 
house of the chariots, in Chron. without the article: 
BaOuaxepeB, [Ba:Ouapiuwd, Vat. -per-:| Alex. 
Ba:Oaupapyac Bw, Bad [MapyaBw6:| Bethmer- 
chaboth), one of the towns of Simeon, situated to the 
extreme south of Judah, with Ziklag and Hormah 
(Josh. xix. 8; UChr. iv. 31). What © chariots ean 
have been in use in this rough and thinly inl abited 
part of the country, ata time so early as that at which 
these lists of towns purport to have been mace out, 
we know rot. At a later period — that of Solo- 
mon — “chariot. cities are named, and a regular 
trade with Fevpt in chariots was carried on (1K. 
ix. 19; 2Chr. vill. 6; 1 K. x. 29; 2 Chr. i. 17), 
which would naturally require depots or stop; ing- 
places on the road * up" to Palestine (Stanley, 160). 
In the parallel list, Josh. xv. 30, 31, Madinarnah 
oceurs in place of Beth-marcahoth; possibly the 


latter was substituted for the former alter the town | 


had hecome the resort of chariots. Without sup- 


racter with the plays on words frequent in Hebrew 
literature. [HAZAR-susIM; MADMANNAH.] G. 


BETH-ME’ON (JY 3: olkos Mad: 


Bethmaon), Jer. xlviii. 23. A contracted form of the 
name elsewhere given as BETH-BAAL-MEON. G. 


BETH-NIM’RAH (7173) V3 = house 


of sweet water, Gesen.: 4 Naypdu, BaiwOavaBpd ; 
Alex. AuBpav, [ByOauva; Comp. Bn@vayupay 
Bnéavaupa; Ald. Aupay, Bné6vaupa:] Bethnenava )s 
one of the * fenced cities’ on the east of the Jor- 
dan taken and “built by the trite of Gad (Num. 
xxxii. 36) and described as lying “in the valley” 
(F"2VB) beside Beth-haran (Josh. xiii. 27). In 
Num. xxxii. 3 it is named simply NimRAM. By 
Eusebius and Jerome (QOnom. Bethamnaram, and 
Beth-nemra) the villave is said to have keen still 
standing five miles north of Libiag (Reth-haran); 
and under NéBSpa Eusebius mentions that it was a 
large place, Kkapun peylorn, in Karavala (¢ Bata 
nea), and called Abara. 

‘The name stills survives in the Mohr Nimrin, 
the Arab appellation of the lower end of the Wey 
Shomb, where the waters of that valley discharye 
themselves into the Jordan close to one of the rev- 
ular fords a few miles above Jericho. It has Leen 
scen hy Seetzen (Aeisen, 1834, ii. 318), and Rob- 
inson (i. 551), but does not appear to have been 
explored, and all that is known is that the veceta- 
ton is very thick, betokening an abundance of wa- 
ter, The bhady Shoaib runs back up into the 
Kastern mountains, as far as es-Selt. Its name 
(the modern form of Hobab?) connects it with the 
wanderings of the children of Israel, and a tradi- 
tion still clings to the neighborhood, that it was 
down this valley they descended to the Jordan 
(Seetzen, li. 3877). 

It seems to have escaped notice how fully the 
requirements of Kethahara are met in the cireum- 
stances of Beth-nimrah —its alundance of water 
aml its situation close to “the region round alout 
Jordan" (7 we ixwpos rou "Jo ddvov, t.¢. the Cic- 
CAR of the O. T., the Oasis of Jericho), immediately 
accessil le to “Jerusalem and all Judwa" (John i. 
28; Matt. iii. 5; Mark i. 5) by the direct: and or- 
dinary road from the capital. Add to this, what 
is certainly a strong confirmation of this suggestion, 
that in the LAX. the name of Beth-nimrah is found 
alniost exactly assuming the fourm of Bethalara — 
BaiOavaBpd, BnOaBpa, BeOapaBd (see Holmes 
and Parsons’s LXN.). : 

The « Waters of Nimrim,” which are named in 
the denunciations of Moab by Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
may from the context be the brcek which still 
bears the same name at the S. E. part of the Dead 
Sea. (Nimiim.] A similar name (signifying, 
however, in Arabic, “ panther "') is not: uncommon 
on the east of the Jordan. G. 


BETHO’RON (Ba:dwpdy: Alex. Be@wow: 
om. in Vulg.).  BETH-HORON (Jud. iv. 4). 


BETH-PA’LET et ‘2: when not in 


paus*, tree house of flight: Bawbaddd: [Alex. 
BarOparcd:] Ballphelet), a town among those in 
the extreme south of Judah, named in Josh. xv. 
27, and Neh. xi. 26, with Moladah and Beer-sheba. 
In the latter place it is Bretu-riieter (following 


posing the one word to be a mere corruption of | the Vulyate). Its reuains have not yet been dis 


the other, the change of a name to one dif'cring | covered. 


G 


BETH-PAZZEZ 


BETH-PAZZEZ (V7 3 [howe of dis-| 


persion] : Bnpcadis ; Alex. Ba:Ogpacns: Beth- 
phescs), a town of Issachar named with En-haddah 
(Josh. xix. 21), and of which nothing is known. 
G. 
BETH-PE/OR (T1JE MWS [house of 
Peor): oikos doyap: in Josh. Ba:dgoyup, { Alex. 
BeOdaywp:) fanum Phogor, Phoygor, Bethphogor ; 
in Orum. Bethfogo), a place, no doubt dedicated 
to the god BaaL-pEok, on the east of Jordan, 
opposite (awévayri) Jericho, and six miles above 
Libias or Beth-haran (Ituseb. Onomasticon). It 
ras in the possession of the tribe of Reuben (Josh. 
xii. 20). In the Pentateuch the name occurs ina 
formula by which one of the last halting-places of 
the children of Israel is designated — © the ravine 


(S°27) over against (72) Beth-peor” (Deut. 
iii. 29, iv. 46). In this ravine Moses was probably 
buried (xxxiv. 6). 

Here, as in other cases, the Beth may be a Hebrew 
substitution for Baal. - G. 

BETH’PHAGE [3 syl.] (Byn@payh and Bné- 

UJ 

gayq: Bethphage: quasi S3D 3B. house of un- 
ripe figs), the name of a place on the mount of 
Olives, on the read between Jericho and Jerusalem. 
From the two being twice mentioned together, it 
was apparently close to Berinany (Matt. xxi. 1: 
Mark xi. bl; Luke six. 29), and from its being 
named first of the two in the narrative of a journey 
from east to west, it may be presumed that it lay, 
if anything, to the eastward of Bethany. The fact 
of our Lord’s making Bethany his nightly ledving 
plice (Matt. xxi. 17, &.) is no confirmation of this 
(as Winer would have it); since [le would donht- 
less take up his abode in a place where He had 
frends, even though it were not the first place at 
which Lle arrived on the road. No remains which 
could answer to this position have however been 
found (Rob. t. 433), and the traditional site is above 
Bethany, halt-way between that village and the top 
of the mount. 

Bv Eusebius and Jerome, and also bv Origen, 
the pliee was known, though no indication of its 
position is given; by the former it is called copy. 
by Jerome riliala. ‘They describe it as a villave of 
the priests, possilly from «© Beth phace,” signifying 
in Syriac the «house of the jaw,” and the jaw in 
the sacrifices beiny the portion of the priests (Reland, 
653). Lightfoot’s theory, grounded on the state- 
ments of the ‘Palmndists, is extraordinary: that 
BRethphage was the name of a district. reaching from 


the foot of Olivet to the wall of Jerusalem. (But 
see Reland, 652: Hug. Ated. i. 18.19.) 9 Sehiwarz 


(213-4). and Barclay, in his map, appear to agree 
in placing Bethphage on the southern shoulder of 
the * Mount ot Offense,” above the villave of Siloam, 


and theretore west of Bethany. 

The name of Bethphage, the signification of 
which as given above is generally accepted, is, like 
those of Bethany [7], Caphenatha, Bezetha, and the 
Mount of Olives itself, a testimony to the ancient 
fruittulness of this district (Stanley, 187). G. 


BETH-PHE’LET, Neh. xi. 26. [Bretu- 
PALET. | 


BETH-RA’PHA (RES V3, house of 
Ripha, or of the giant: & BaOpaia; Alex. Baé- 
peda: Betheapha), a name which occurs in the 
geueatuzy of Judah as the son of Eshton (1 Chr. 
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iv. 12 only). There is a Rapha in the line of Ben- 
‘jamin and elsewhere, but no apparent connection 
exists between those and this, nor has the name 
been identified as belonging to any place. G. 
BETH-RE’HOB (AWM s13, house of 
Rechob, or of room: § olxos” Paaf, Alex. TwB; 
{in 2 Sam.] 'PoiB: Rehob), a place mentioned as 
shaving near it the valley in which lay the town ot 
Laish or Dan (Judg. xviii. 28). It was one of the 
little kingdoms of Aram or Syria, like Zobah, 
~Maacah, and Ish-tob (comp. the reading of the 
j Alex. LAX. above), in company with which it waa 
thired by the Ammonites to fight against David (2 
‘Sam. x. 6). In ver. 8 the name occurs in the 
shorter form of Rehob, in which form it is doubt- 
less again mentioned in Num. xiii. 21. Being, 
however, “far from Zidon”* (Judy. xviii. 28), this 
place must not be confounded with two towns of 
the name of Rehob in the territory of Asher. 
[Reno] The conjecture of Robinson (i. 371) 
is that this ancient place is represented by the mod- 
erm Hania, a fortress commanding the plain of the 
Hiuleh, in which the city of Dan (2cdl e-Adid/y) lay. 
Hadadezer the king of Zobah is said to have 
been the son of Rehob (2 Sam. vii. 3, 12). G. 


BETHSA'IDA (By6caitd: Jovy Kad, 


house of fish: Bethsida), the name of two places 
iu Northern Palestine: — 
1. & Bethsaida of Galilee" (Jolin xii. 21), a city 
(wdAcs), Which was the native plice of Andrew, 
Peter, and Philip (lobn i. 44, xii. 21) in the land 
of Gennesareth (rny yhy P.) (Mark vi. 45; comp. 
93), and therefore on the west side of the lake. It 
was evidently in near neighborhood to Capernaum 
and Chorazin (Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 13; and 
comp. Mark vi. 45, with John vi. 16), and, if the 
interpretation of the name is to be trusted, close to 
the water's edge. By Jerome (Coma. in isn. ix. 
1) and Musebius (Onem.) these towns and ‘Tiberias 
are all mentioned tovether as lying on the shure of 
the lake. Epiphanius (ade. /her. ii.) savs of Beth- 
sida and Capernaun ov uakpav OvT@V TH s:actTh- 
part. Wilibald (A. p. 722) went from Magdalum 
to Capernaum, thence to Bethsaida, and then to 
Chorazin. These ancient notices, however, though 
they fix its general situation, none of them contain 
any indieation of its exact position, and as, like the 
lother two towns just’) mentioned, its name and all 
memory of its site have perished. no positive identi- 
fieation can be made of it. Dr. Robinson places 
Bethsaida at “Aine ef-Td@ighah, a short distance 
‘north of Adan Minyeh, which he identities with 
Capernaun) (lil. 349). 


1 
' 


nn i i ee | 


2. By comparing the narratives (of the same 
-event) contained in) Mark vi. 31-53 and Luke ix. 
10-17, in the Jatter of which BetJisaida is named 
as the spot at which the miracle took place. while 
in the former the disciples are said to have crossed 
the water from the scene of the event “to Bethsaida 
lin the land of Gennesareth “ — it appears certain 
that the Bethsaida at which the 5000 were fed 
must have heen a second place of the same name on 
the east of the Inke. Such a place there was at the 
northeastern extremity — formerly a village (dun), 
but rebuilt and adorned by Philip the Vetrarch, and 
raised to the dignity of a town under the name of 
Julias, after the daughter of the emperor (Jos. Ang 
xviii. 2,§ 1; B. J. ii. 9, § 1, iii. 10, § 7). Here, 
‘ina magnificent tomb, Philip was buried (Jos. Ant 
, xviii. 4, § 6). 
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Of this Lethsaida we have certainly one and 
probably two mentions in the Gospels: 1. That 
named above, of the feeding of the 5000 (Luke ix. 
10). The miracle took place in a réxos %pnuos — 
a vacant, lonely spot, somewhere up in the rising 
ground at the back of the town, covered with a 
profusion of green grass (John vi. 3, 10; Mark vi. 
39; Matt. xiv. 19), ands in the evening the disciples | 
went down to the water and went home across the. 
lake (eis 7d épav) to Bethsaida (Mark vi. 45), or | 
as St. John (vi. 17) and St. Matthew (xiv. 34): 
more generally express it, towards Capernaum, and | 
to the land of Geonesareth. The coincidence of 
the two Bethsaidas occurring in the one narrative, 
and that on the occasion of the only absolutely 
certain mention of the eastern one, is extraordinary. 
In the very ancient Syriac recension (the Nitrian) 
just published by Mr. Cureton, the words in Luke 
ix. 10, belonging to the city, called Lethsaida,”’ 
are omitted. 

2. ‘The other, highly probable, mention of this 
place is in Mark viii, 22.7 If Dalmanutha (viii. 
10) was on the west side of the lake, then was Beth 
saida on the east; because in the interval Christ 
had departed by ship to the other side (16). And 
with this well accords the mention immediately 
after of the villages of Caesarea Philippi (27),-and of 
the * high mountain’? of the transfiguration (ix. 2), 
which, as Mr. Stanley has ingeniously suggested,” 
was, not the traditional spot, but a part of the 
Hermon range somewhere above the source of the 
Jordan (S. gt 2. 399). 

Of the western Bethsaida no mention is made in 
Josephus, and until the discovery by Reland of the 
fact that there were two places of the name, one on 
the west, and one on the east side, the elucidation 
of the various occurrences of the two was one of the 
hardest knots of sacred geography (see Cellarius, 
Nout. ii. 536). G. 


BETHSA’MOS (Ba:dacuwv; [Vat. Bartac- 

yi] Alex. Ba@acpw8; [Ald. Be@capes :| 
Cebethamus), 1 Vsdr. y. 18. [BerH-azMaverul] 

BETH’SAN [Ba:dodv; Alex. in 1 Mace. xii. 
BeOoa: Bethsin|, Lb Mace. vy. 52, xii. 40, 41. 
(Bicrit-sunan. | 

BETH-SHAN’ [Ba:Oody, -odv; Vat. Baden, 
Ba:Ocau, Bad; Alex. ByOcay: Bethsin}, 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10, 12; 2 Sam. xxi. 12. (BETIU-SHEAN.] 

BETH-SHE’AN (ee VS [house of 


. s 
quict}), or, in Samuel, Berit-suay, (Pf 3: 
Baiboav, BynOady, 6 olxos Edy, [etc.:] Bethsan), 
a city which, with its « daughter’ towns, belonged | 
to Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 23), though within the 





a The use of the word «cwuy in this place is remark- 
able. Mr. Stanley suyeests that its old appellation 
had stuck to it. even after the chiange in its dignity 
(S. § P. App. § Rd). 

6 * This suzgestion is by no ineans a recent one. It 
may be found in Reland ( Pulastina, p. 834) and Light- 
foot (Hor. Hor. p. 447, Rotterdam, 1686). See Taror. 

As to Bethsaida, Thomson (Lind and Bock, iit Y. 
29-32) has still another theory. Instead of two places 
with this name, he holds that there was only one, but 
this consisted of two parts, one of which was on the 
west and the other on the east bank of the Jordan. 
He speaks of the remnins of buildings near the mouth 
of the river, so situated as to indicate a doubie town 
of this character. The referenees to Bethsarls in the 
Gospels might be harnnonized by this supposition, as 
well as by that of two more distinct places. Julias 
Miigut iu tuat case also distinguish the part enlarged 


‘the Jordan. 


BETH-SHEAN 


limits of Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11), and therefore on 
the west of Jordan (comp. 1 Mace. v. 52) — but 
not. mentioned in the lists of the latter tribe. The 
Canaanites were not driven out frem the town 
(Judy. i. 27). In Sclomon’s time it seems to have 
given its name to a district extending from the 
‘town itself to Abel-meholah; and * all Beth-shean " 
was under the charge of one of his commissariat 
othcers (1 K. iv. 12). 

The corpses of Saul and his sons were fastened 
up to the wall of Beth shean by the Philistines (1 
Sam. xxxi. 10, 12) in the open “street ’’ or space 


(3°79), which —then as now — fronted the cate 
of an eastern town (2 Sam. xxi. 12). From this 
time we lose sight of Beth-shean © till the period of 
the Maccahees, in connection with whose expleits 
it is mentioned more than once in a cursory man- 
ner (1 Mace. v. 52; comp. 1 Mace. xii. 49. 413. 
The name of Scythopolis (SxtOwy wdArs) appears 
for the first time in 2 Mace. xii. 29. [Sc yTHOPOLIS.} 
This name, which it received after the exile, and 
under the Greek dominion, has not survived to 
the present day; as in many other cases (comp. 
ProteMAts) the old Semitic appellation has re 
vived, and the place is still called Avesan. It lies 
in the Ghor or Jordan vallev, abont twelve miles 
south of the sea of Galilee, and four miles west of 
The site of the town is on the brow 
of the descent by which the creat plain of Fsdraelon 
drops down to the level of the Gher. A few miles 
to the south-west are the mountains of Gilboa, and 
close beside the town runs the water of the ’Arna- 
Jalid, the fountain of which is by Jezreel, and is 
in all probability the spring by which the Israclites 
encamped before the battle in whieh Saul was 
killed (1 Sam. xxix. 1).@ Three other large brooks 
pass through or by the town, and in the fact of the 
abundance of water, and the exuberant fertility 
ot the soil consequent thereon, as well as in the 
power of using their chariots, which the level nature 
of the country near the town conferred on them 
(Josh. xvii. 16), resides the secret of the hold which 
the Canaanites retained on the place. 

It Jabesh-Gilead was where Lr. Robinson con- 


jectures—at ed-Deir in the Wady Yabis — the 


distance from thence to Reisan, which it took the 
men of Jabesh “all night’ to traverse, cannot be 
less than twenty miles. G. 


* For fuller information respecting this important 
site (Beisin) — its various ruins (Hebrew, Grecian, 
Roman, Christian, Saracenic), its abundant waters 
which gush from perennial fountains, its fertility 
and Juxuriant. vegetation, its ‘Tell or acropolis (200 
feet high aud nearly perpendicular), which aflurds 








by Philip, since being in his tetrarchy it would peed 
an different name from Bethsaida on the Galilean side. 
See also, for this view, Hug, Rend. i. § 4: 3. F. Thrupp 
in the Journ. of Ciass. and Sacr. Pahilol., ii, 3802 {0, 
and Tregelles, (bid. ili. 145 ff. H. 

¢ Unless the conjecture of Schwarz (148, not) be 


accepted, that the words qn TT SND house of the 


tooth; A.V. trary house) in 1 K. xxii. 39, should be 
rendered Beth-shan, 

d The exactness of the definition jn this description 
ie xeriously impaired in the A. V. by the substitution 
of "a fountain for © the fountain’ of the original. 

e So grext was this fertility, that it was said by the 
Rabbis, that If Paradise was in the land of IJsrvel, 
Reth-shean waa the gate of it: for that ite fruits were 
the xweetext in all the land. (See the quotations ig 
Lightfoot, Cacr. Cent. lx.) 





BETH-SHEMESH 


‘¢the finest panorama, next to Gerizim, in all cen- 
tral Palestine '’ — the reader may see Kobinson's 
Later Bibl. Res. iii. 326 ff. (whe visited the place 
in his second journey); Thomson's Lud and Book, 
ii. 173-175; ‘Tristrain’s Land of Israel, pp. 500- 
504; Porter’s Minds. for Syr. and Patest. ii, 354 
ft.; Van de Velde’s Journey through Syr. and Pal- 
eat. ii. 360 ff; and Sepp’s Jerustlem u. dis hedge 
Lend, it. 62 (though this last writer appears to have 
only seen the rezion from Zein (lezreel)). But 
from Zer'tn, which is on the brow of a steep de- 
clivity, one can easily look down into the Ghor upon 
Keth-shean, so exactly deseribed in 1 K. iv. 12 as 
» beneath Jezreel.”” (See also Gidl. Res. iii. 166, Ist 
ed., and Wilson's Lends of the Bible, ii. 87.) 
- H 


BETH-SHE MESH (° "2. 5, in pause 
. . f 
rsh DB, house of the sun: wédus 7,Alov, Baid- 


caps, [ete.:] Bethsames), the name of several 
places. 1. One of the towns which marked the 
north boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 10), but not 
named in the lists of the cities of that tribe. It 
was in the neighborhood of Kirjath-jearim and 
Timnah. and therefore in close proximity to the 
low-country of Philistia. The expression “went 
down jn Josh. xv. 10; 1 Sam. vi. 21, seems to 
indicate that the position of the town was lower 
than Kirjath-jearim; and it is in accordance with 


the situation that there was a valley (734) of 
cornfields attached to the place (1 Sam. vi. 15). 


From Ekron to Beth-shemesh a road (37777. 
é3g5) existed, along which the Philistines sent. back 
the ark after its calamitous residence in their coun- 
try (1 Sam. vi. 9, 12); and it was in the field of 


« Joshua the Beth-shemite” (W™°Y TT VS) 


that the “great Abel”’ (whatever that may have 
been) was, on which the ark was set down (1 Sam. 
vi. 18). Beth-shemesh was a “ suburb city,” allotted 
to the priests (Josh. xxi. 16; 1 Chr. vi. 09); and 
it is named in one of Solomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts under the charve of Ben-Dekar (1 K. iv. 9). 
It was the scene of an encounter between Jehoash, 
king of Israel, and Amaziah, king of Judah, in 
whieh the latter was worsted and made prisoner 
(2 K. xiv. 11, 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 21, 23). Later, in 
the days of Ahaz, it was taken and oceupied by the 
Philistines, toeether with several other places in 
this locality (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 

By comparison of the lists in Josh. xv. 10, xix. 
$1, 43, and 1 K. iv. 9, it will be seen that Ik- 
SHEMESH, “city of the sun,’’ must have been 
identical with Beth-sbemesh, lr being probably the 
alder form of the name: and again, trom Judy. i. 
35, it appears as if Har-cheres, “ mount of the sun,” 
were a third name for the same place; suggesting 
an early and extensive worship of the sun in this 
neighborhood. [Ir-SHEMEsH; HEkEs. ] 

Beth-shemesh is now’ Ain-Shems. It was visited 
by Dr. Robinson, who found it to be in a position 
exactly according with the indications of Scripture, 
on the northwest slopes of the mountains of Judah 
— “a low plateau at the junction of two fine 
plains *? (Rob. iii. 153) — about two miles from the 
great Philistine plain, and seven from Ekron (il. 
221-6). ‘The origin of the "Ade (+ spring '’) in the 
modern name is not obvious, as no spring or well 
appears uow to exist at the spot; but the Shems 
aad the position are decisive. 


BETHUEL IOY 


2. [Ba@cauts; Alex. Ba:Bopuas.] A city oo 
the border of Issachar (Jush. xix. 22). 

3. [Ceccanrs, Badcauvs; Alex. Gaopous, 
BeOoauus-}] Une of the * feneed cities "’ of Naph- 
tali, twice named (Jush. xix. 38; Judy. i. 33), and 
on both occasions with BerH-ANATH. The Canaan- 
ite inhabitants were not expelled from either place, 
but becaine tributaries to Israel. Jerome's expres- 
sion (Onvm. Bethsamis) in reference to this is per- 
haps worthy of notice, “in qui culfores pristini 
manserunt;’ possibly glancing at the worship frum 
which the place derived its name. 

4. By this name is once mentioned (Jer. xliii. 
13) an idolatrous temple or place in Egypt, which 
the LNX. render by ‘HAtouréAs év “Oy, t. ¢. the 
famous Heliopolis; Vuly. domus softs. In the 
middle ages Heliopolis was still called by the Arabs 


tin Shes (Edrisi, &c., in Rob. i. 25). [AVEN;: 
ON.] G. 
BETH’-SHEMITE, THE ("v2 


STOTT: 6 BaOoauvoirns [Vat. -ver-}; Alex. 
o BeO@auvorrns: Bethsamita, Bethsamitis). Prop- 
erly “the Beth-shimshite,” an inhabitant of Beth- 
shemesh (1 Sam. vi. 14, 18), The LXX. in the 
furmer passage refer the words to the field and not 
to Joshua (roy év Ba:Ooapus). W. A. W. 


BETH-SHITTAH (TOUT “V2, house 
of the acacit: BnOoceéd; Alex. 1 Baceerras 
[Comp. Baidacetra:| Bethacttr), one of the spots 
to which the flight of the host of the Midianites 
extended after their discomfiture by Gideon (dudg. 
vii. 22). Both the narrative and the name (comp. 
« Abel-shittim,’? which was in the Jordan valley 
Opposite Jericho) require its situation to be some- 
where near the river, where also Zererath (probably 
Zeredatha or Zartan) and Abel-meholah doubtless 
lay: but no identification has vet been made of any 
of these spots. The S/Ad¢rh mentioned by Robin- 
gon (ii. 306) and Wilson (Ritter, Jordan, p. 414) 
is too far to the west to suit the above require- 
ments. Josephus’s version of the locality is abso- 
lutely in favor of the place being well watered : ép 
KoiAw xapaSpais meprecdAnumery xwpiw (Ant. v. 6, 
$5). G. 


BETHSW’RA (4 Ba:Ocovpa, Ta Ba:Ocovpa; 
[ Alex. generally Be@ooupa: Bethsura, exe. 1 Mace. 
iv. 20, Bethoron|), 1 Mace. iv. 29, 61, vi. 7, 26, 
31, 49,50, ix. 52, x. 14, xi. 65, xiv. 7; 2 Mace. 
xi. 5, xiii, 19, 22. [Berit-zur.] 


’ 

BETH-TAPPU’AH (7°73, house of 
the apple or citron: BaBayov. Alex. BeO@arpovue: 
Reththaphut), one of the towns of Judah, in the 
mountainous district. and near Hebron (Josh. xv. 
53; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 43). Here it has actually 
been discovered by Robinson under the modern 
name of Ti ffuh, 134 hour, or say 5 miles, W. of 
Hebron, on a ridge of high table-land. The ter- 
races of the ancient cultivation still remain in use, 
and though the “apples? have disappeared, yet 
olive-groyes and vineyards with fields of grain sur- 
round the place on every side (Kob. ii. 71; Schwarz, 
105). 

The name of Tappuah was borne by another 
town of Judah which layin the rich lowland of the 
Shefelak. [Aprre; TArpuait] G. 

BETHU’EL (S972 [mn of God]: Bab- 


avhad; Joseph. BaSovndros: Bathuel), the son of 
Nahor by Milcah; nephew of Abraham, and father 
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of Rebekah (Gen. xxii. 22, 23; xxiv. 15, 24, 47; 
xxviii. 2). In xxv. 20, and xxviii. 5, he is called 
“ Bethuel the Syrian” (i. e. Aramite, VETST7). 
Though often referred to as above in the narrative, 
Bethuel only appears in person once (xxiv. 50). 
Upon this an ingenious conjecture is raised by 
Prof. Blunt (Cotncidences, I. § iv.) that he was the 
sulject of some imbecility or other incapacity. The 
Jewish tradition, as given in the Targum Ps. Jon- 
athan on Gen. xxiv. 55 (comp. 33), is that he died 
on the morning after the arrival of Abram's ser- 
vant, owing to his having eaten a sauce containing 
poison at the meal the evening before, and that on 
that account Laban requested that his sister's 
departure might be delayed for a year or ten 
months. Josephus was perhaps aware of this tra- 
dition, since he speaks of Bethuel as dead (Ant. i. 
16, § 2), G, 


BETHUEL (CRI7Z [man of Gad]: Bab- 
ouhA; [ Vat, Badovy;] Alex. BadovaA: Bathuel), 1 
Chr. iv. 80.0 [Brriun.] 


BETH'UL (7903 as abore; Arab. Bethir, 
or > BovAd; [Alex. Ba@ovA:] Bethul), a town 


of Simeon in the South, named with Fltolad and 
Hormah (Josh. xix. 4). In the parallel lists in 
Josh. xv. 30 and 1 Chr. iv. 30 the name appears 


under the forms of Cuest ( SYD) and BETH. 
UEL; and probably also under that of Bethel in 
Josh. xii. 16; since, for the reasons urged under 
Bret tHe, and also on account of the position of the 
name in this list, the northern Bethel can hardly be 
intended. [BETHEL.] G. 


BETHU’LIA (BeruAova: [Vat. Jud. iv. 6 
Ba:rovAova; Alex. commonly BarruAova, and 80 
Vat. according to Holmes; Sin. BarrovAova exc. iv. 
6, -Ara:] ABethulia), the city which was the scene 
of the chief events of the book of Judith, in which 
book only does the name occur. Its position is there 
described with very minute detail. It was near to 
Dothaim (iv. 6), on a hill (pes) which overlooked 
(arevarrs) the plain of Esdraelon (vi. 11, 14, 14, 
vii. 7, 10, xii. 10) and commanded the passes from 
that plain tothe hill country of Manasseh (iv. 7, 
vii. 1), in a position so strong that Holoternes aban- 
doned the idea of taking it by attack, and deter- 
mined to reduce it by possessing hiuiself of the two 
gprings or wells: (ryyal) which were “under the 
city in the valley at the foot of the eminence on 
which it was built, and from which the inhabitants 
derived their chief supply of water (vi. 11, vil. 7, 
13, 21). Notwithstanding this detail, however, 
the identification of the site of Bethulia has hith- 
erto defied all attempts, and is one of the greatest 
puzzles of sacred geography; so much so as to 
form an important argument against the historical 
truth of the book of Judith (Rob. iii. 337-8). 

In the middle ages the name of Bethulia was 
given to “the Frank Mountain,” between Bethle- 
hem and Jerusalem (Rob. i. 479), but it is unne- 
cessary to say that this is very much too far to the 
south to suit the narrative. More lately it: has been 
assumed to be Safed in North Galilee (ob. ii. 
425); which again, if in other respects it: would 
acree with the story, is too farnorth. Von Raumer 


(Pal. p. 135-6) snegests Samir, which is perhaps: 


The minke of that town 
with a plain of 


Ae nearest to probability. 
are onan “isolated rocky hill,” 


consideralle extent to the east, and, as far as sit-: 


BETH-ZUR 


uation is concerned, naturally all but impregnable 
(Rob. ii. 312). It is about three miles from uthan, 
and some six or seven from Jenin (I:ngannim). 
which stand on the very edge of the great plain of 
Esdraclon. Though not absolutely commanding 
the pass which leads from Jenin to Sebastich and 
forms the only practicable ascent to the high coun- 
try, it is yet sufficiently near to bear out the some- 
what vague statement of Jud. iv. 6. Nor is it un- 
important to remember that Santr actually endured 
a sieve of two months from Djezzar Pasha without 
yielding, and that on a subsequent occasion it was 
only taken after a three or four months’ investment, 
by a force very much out of proportion to the size 
of the place (Rob. ii. 313). G. 
BETH - ap Cnet AS: [BaTi-Zacna- 


RIAS. |] 


BETH-ZUR’ (aS . house of rock: Byé- 
coup, [Ba:Ocovp, Baiieaunde etc.: Bessur, Be thsur, 
and in Mace.|] Bethsura), a town in the mountains 
of Judah, named between Halbul and Gedor (Josh. 
xv. 68). As far as any interpretation can, in their 
present iniperfect state, be put on the cenealogical 
lists of 1 Chr. ii. 42-49, Beth-zur would appear from 
ver. 45 to have been founded by the people of 
Maon, which again had derived its origin from 
Hebron. However this may be, Beth-zur was 
“huilt,"— 2. e. probably, fortified — by Rehoboam, 
with other towns of Judah, for the defense of his 
new kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 7). After the Captivity 
the people of Beth-zur assisted Nehemiah in the 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 16); 


the place had a “ruler” ("t!), and the peculiar 


word Pelee ( (he) is employed to denote a dis- 
trict or circle attached to it, and to some other 
of the cities mentioned here. [ToroGrarHicaL 
TERMS. 

In the wars of the Maccabees, Beth-zur or Beth- 
sura played an important part. [t was fortified 
by Juess and his brethren “ that the people might 
have a defense against Tdumaa,” and they sue- 
ceeded in making it “very strong and not to be 
taken without vreat difficulty ’’ (Jos. int. xii. § 4); 
so much so, that it was able to resist for a length of 
itime the attacks of Simon Maccabaus (1 Mace. xi. 
65) and of Lysias (2 Mace. xi. 5), the garrison hav- 
ing in the former case capitulated. Hefore Beth-zur 
took place one of the earliest victories of Judas over 

Lysias (1 Mace. iv. 29), and it was in an attempt 
to relieve it when besieged by Antiochus Eupator, 
that he was defeated in the passes between Beth-zur 
and Bath-zacharias, and his brother Lleazar killed 
by one of the elephants of the king's army (1 Mace. 
vi. 82-47; Jos. Ant. xii. 9, 3). The recovery of 
the site of Beth-zur, under the almost identical 
name of Beit-sir, by Wolcott and Robinson (i. 216, 
‘note: iii, 277), explains its impregnabhility, and also 
the reason for the choice of its position, since it 
commands the road from Beer-sheba and Hebron, 
Which has always been the main approach to Jeru- 
salem from the south. 

A short distance from the Tell, on which are 
strewn the remains of the town, is a spring, 'Ain 
'edh-Dhirweh, which in the days of Jerome, and 
later, was regarded as the scene of the baptism of 
the Eunuch by Philip. The probability of this is 
elsewhere examined [GAZA]; in the mean time it 
may he noticed that Betf-sir is not near the read 
to Gaza (Acts viii. 26), whieh runs muebh more tc 
the northwest. [BETHSURA.] G. 








BETOLIUS 


® It shows how wonderfully the oldest names of CUTS in Gen. xiii. 11, A. V. nuts.” 
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It is prob- 


the Bible have Leen preserved and transmitted to us i ably related to the modern Arabic word Butin = 


that we find Elalhul, Beth-zur and Gedor grouped | terebinth, Pestacta terebinthus. 


tocether in Josh. xv. 58, and the same places repre- 
sented on the modern map as // dil, Beil-sur, 
and Jedds in the inmediate vicinity of each otber. 
(See Rob. Bid. Res. iii. 277, and Wilson's Lands 
uf the Bide, i, 385). Eusebius makes Beth-zur 
currectly 150 sfudée or 2) Roman miles from Jeru- 
silem; but in 2 Mace. xi. dit is said to Le 3 sf udie. 
Reland (/u/estins, p. 63) calls the latter a mistake, 
which it certainly is. Some of the codices show 
attempts at correction. Grimm suggests (Areget. 
Moola zuaden: Apokr. iv. 165) that the Maccabean 
writer confounded Beth-zur in the mountains of 
Judah with another place of the same or a similar 
name new Jerusalem, probably the present Moham- 
mean villue Ae Sd/air, balf an hour frum the 
city, which Tobler visited (Menkblitter aus Jerus t- 
lem, p. GL). ‘The recovery of Beth-zur is due to 
Dr. Woleott (Biol Stera, 1843, p. 56), formerly 
@ missionary in lalestine. 

It is impossible to say whether Philip baptized 
the eunuch here, because we are left in doubt as to the 
road by which the eunuch travelled from Jerusalem 
to Gaza. ‘That carriages could pass there, and that 
it was one of the ways of making the journey be- 
tween these pl.ces, cannot well be questiuned. See 
Strassen in Palastine in Herzog’s Rewl-hncykl. 
xv. 161. Travellers have noticed the traces of a 
paved road near Beth-zur (Rob. Later Res. iti, 277) 
and the * vestiges of an ancient carriage road all 
along, from Jerusalem to [ebron” (Wilson, Lianls 
vy “the Biile, i. 381). Stanley (Notices of Loculi- 
lies, p. 16.1) speaks of a Roman milestone there, as 
well as of the paved way. The veneration of early 
times, in the belief of this tradition (Jerome, Oseom- 
ast. 8. v.), reared a chapel on the spot, the ruins of 
wiich are still to be seen. Kaumer has discussed 
this question at some length (Aading, iv.) in bis 
P thistint, p. 449, and decides for Beth-zur as the 
probable scene of the baptism. Robinson proposes 
Weedy-el- MW ray, in the plain near TelLeL IT rsy, since 
he thinks the parties must have been near Gaza at 
the time (8cx. Res. ii. 641), There is an inter- 
esting itinerary of a journey which Dr. Barclay 
(City of the Grew King, pp. 571-578, Ist ed.) 
made from Jerusidem to Gaza by way of Hebron, 
with special reference to this investigation. He 
heard of a place (Moy tt es-Se/) in the same Waly 
Heasy, which he would regard as the 7) b5ap of 
which he was in quest. See further under GAza. 

H. 

BETO‘’LIUS (Berodsw; [Alex. Bnrodiw; 
Ald. ByrwAlw}), 1 Esdr. vy. 21.0 (Beries.] 

BETOMESTHAM (Berou:odam [Vat. 
Bairouaodaiw, Sin. om.}) and BETOMAS’- 
THEM (Batrouac@ain: (Sin. Barrouacdev:) Syr. 
Bithnersthim; [Vulg. omits]),a town © over avainst 
Esdraelon, facing the pliin that is near Dothaim ” 
(Jud. iv. 6, xv. +), and which from the manner of 
its mention would seem to have been of equal im 
portance with Bethulia itself. No attempt to 
identify either Betomestham or Bethulia has been 
hitherto successful. [(Bernunia; Doria. ] 

G. 


BET’ONIM ‘pier! == pistachio nuts: Bo- 


ravi; [Vat. Borayer: Alex. Boraviv:] Betonim), 
a town in the inheritance of the children of Gad, 


G. 
BETROTHING. [Marrtacer.] 


BEU’LAH (TITAYD = married: olxoupevn 
inhabitata), the name which the land of Israel is te 


bear, when * the land shall be married (7 a 3A), 
Is. Ixii. 4. 


BE‘ZAI (3 [rictory, or conqueror]: Bao- 


lgov, Beet, Brat, [etce.:] Bes), «Children of 


Lezai,’ to the number of 323, returned trom cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (lezr. ii. 17; Neh. vii. 25). 
The name oceurs again among those who sealed 
the covenant (Neh. x. 18). [Bassa.] 


BEZAL’EEL (OsorD [in the shale, i. e. 
protection, of God}: BeoeAchaA: Beseleel). 1. The 
artificer to whom was confided by Jehovah the de- 
sign and execution of the works of art required for 
the tabernacle in the wilderness (Ix. xxxi. 1-6). 
His charge was chiefly in all works of metal, wood. 
and stone, Aholiab being associated with him for 
the textile fabrics; but it is plain from the terms 
in which the two are mentioned (xxxvi. 1, 2, xxxviii. 
22), as well as from the enumeration of the works 
in Bezaleel’s name in xxxvil. and xxxviii., that he 
was the chief of the two, and master of Ahvliab’s 
department as well as his own. Hezaleel was of the 
tribe of Judah, the son of Uri the son of Hur (or 
Chur). Hur was the offspring of the marriage of 
Caleb (one of the chiefs of the yreat family of 
Pharez) with Ephrath (1 Chr. ii. 19, 50), and one 
of his sons, or descendants (comp. Ruth iv. 20) 
was Salma, or Salmon, who is banded down under 
the title of “father of Bethlehem;" and who, as 
the actual father of Boaz, was the direct progenitor 
of king David (1 Chr. ii, 51, 54; Ruth. iv. 21), 
(Beruitenem; Hor.] 

2. [Vat. Alex. BeoeAnaA-.] One of the sons 
of Pahath-moab who had taken a foreign wife, 
izr. x. 30. 

BEZEK (TTS [prob. lightning. brightness): 
Be(éx: Bezec), the name of two apparently dis- 
tinct places in Palestine. 

1. ‘The residence of ADONI-BEZEK, 1. e. the 


“lord of Bezek* (Judg. i. 5); in the «lot (773) 
of Judah" (verse 3), and inhabited by Canaanites 
and Perizzites (verse 4). This must have been a 
distinct place from — . 
2. [ Vat. ABie Cex for éy Be(éx. | Where Saul 
numbered the forces of Israel and Judah before 
going tw the relief of Jabesh-Gilead (1 Sam. xi. 8). 
Irom the terms of the narrative this cannot have 
been more than a day's mareh from Jabesh; and 
was therefore doubtless somewhere in the centre of 
the country, near the Jordan valley. In accord- 
ance with this is the mention in the Onomasticon 
of two places of this name seventeen miles from 
Neapolis (Shechem), on the road to Beth-shean. 
The LXX. inserts éy Baud after the name, possibly 
alluding to some “ high place ’’ at which this solemn 
muster took place. ‘This Josephus gives as Badd 
(Ant. vi. 5, § 3). 
No identification of either place has been made 
in ebay times. G. 
* With reference to the first of these places, Cas- 
sel (Richter u. Huth, pp. 6-7) argues that Dezek 


apparently on their northern boundary (Josh. xiii. was not a city but a tract of country or district. 


26). 


The word. somewhat differently pointed, oc- | 


Among his reasons are, that a battle resulting in 
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the slaughter of 10,000 (Judg. i. 5) indicates a 
wider field than a single town; that two hattles 
were fought in Bezek (vers. 4, 5), the second evi- 
dently after a change of position; that a city in 
Judah so important as this could hardly fail to be 
mentioned on other occasions; and that the name 


(finding an analogy between 2 and (272) points 
to a desolate region with a chalky soil or limestone 
cliffs, reflecting strongly the glare of the sun-licht. 
This desert of Bezek (with which as to the origin 
of the name he compares the well-known Barka in 
North Africa) he thinks lay between the west side 
of the Dead Sea and the revzion of Tekoa, which 
answers sv well to the above description (Hitter's 
Erdkunde, xvi. 653), and, further, lay on the line 
of march of Judah and Simeon if they broke up 
their camp in this expedition from Gilgal. Some 
of the reasons have weight, but the more probable 
exevesis recognizes but one battle, and the proposed 
etymology, or certainly this application of it, is at 
least precarious. That Bezck, at all events, was 
not far from Jerusalem, appears from the fact that 
the conquerors went thither immediately after their 
victory in that place. H. 


BE’ZER [ore] «nN THE WILDERNEss (~ Y3 


“AVS : Boodp éy Th ephuy: Bogor in soli- 
tudine), a city of the Reubenites, with « suburbs,’’ 
in the Mishor or downs, set apart by Moses as one 
of the three cities of refuge on the east of the Jor- 
dan, and allotted to the Merarites (Deut. iv. 43; 
Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 36; 1 Chr. vi. 78). In the two 
last passages the exact specification, “Ww WE>, of 
the other two is omitted, but traces of its former 
presence in the text in Josh. xxi. 36 are furnished 
us by the reading of the LXX. and Vulg. — rdy 
Boodp ev rH éphuy, Thy Miao w ([Vat. Meow, | 
Alex. Miowp) kal rd weptoxdpia: Bosor in soli- 
tucdine, Misor et Jaser. 

Bezer may be the Bosor of the books of Macca- 
bees. [Bosor.] G. 


BE’ZER (WY2 [ore, metal}: Bacdy; [ Vat. 
corrupt;] Alex. Bagap: Bosor), son of Zophah, 
one of the heads of the house of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 
37). 

BE’ZETH (Bn (0; [Sin. Bn@(acd:] Bethze- 
cha), a place at which Bacchides encamped after 
leaving Jerusalem, and where there was a “great 
pit’? (7d @péap 1rd pwéya; 1 Mace. vii. 19). By 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 10, i 2) the name is given as 
“the village Bethzetho” (xdun BnO(n@w Aecyo- 
péyn), which recalls the name applied to the Mount 
of Olives in the early Syriac recension of the N. 
T. published by Mr. Cureton — Beth-Zaith [cor- 
responding precisely with the reading of the Sina- 
itic MS. in 1 Mace. vii. 19]. The name may thus 
refer either to the main body of the Mount of 
Olives, or to that branch of it to the north of Je- 
rusalem, which at a later period was called Bezetha. 

G 


BYVATAS (¢aalas; Alex. @:a@as; [Ald. Be 
dras: Philias), 1 Esdr. ix. 48. [PELATAIL.] 


BIBLE (B:BAla, LXX.: Biblia, Vulg.). —I. 
The application of this word, car’ éfoxhv, to the 
collected books of the Old and New Testament is 
not to be traced further back than the 5th century. 
The terms which the writers of the New Testament | 
use of the Scriptures of the Old are 4 ypugph (2 | 
Tim. iii. 16; Acts viii. 32; Gal. iii. 22), af ypapal 


BIBLE 


(Matt. xxi. 42; Luke xxiv. 27), 7a iepa ypdj te 
(2 Tim. iii. 15). BiBAfoy is found (2 Tim. iv. 13; 
Rev. x. 2, v. 1), but with no distinctive meaning; 
nor does the use of ra Aowwa tay BiBAlwy for the 
Hagiographa in the preface to Ecclesiasticus, or of 
ai iepal BiBrAo: in Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 2). indi- 
cate anything as to the use of r& BiBAia alone as 
synonymous with % ypapy. The words employed 
by early Christian writers were naturally derived 
from the language of the New Testament, and the 
old terms, with epithets like @eia, &y:a, and the 
like continued to be used by the Greek fathers. as 
the equivalent “ Scriptura ‘’ was by the Latin. The 
use of 7 waAate S:a67"7n in 2 Cor. iii. 14, for the 
law as read in the synagogues, and the prominence 
given in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 22, viii. 
6, ix. 15) to the contrast between the wadaid and 
the naw, led gradually to the extension of the 
former to include the other books of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and to the application of the latter, as 
of the former, to a book or collection of books. Of 
the Latin equivalents which were adopted by differ- 
ent writers (/nstrumentum, Testamentum), the lat- 
ter met with the most general acceptance, and per- 
petuated itself in the languages of modern Europe. 
One passage in Tertullian (adr. Afarc. iv. 1) illue- 
trates the growing popularity of the word which 
eventually prevailed, “instrumenti vel quod magis 
in usu est dicere, testamenti.’’ The word was nat- 
urally used by Greek writers in speaking of the 
parts of these two collections. They enumerate 
(e. g. Athan. Synop. Sac. Sertpt.) r& BiBadAia of 
the Old and New Testament; and as these were 
contrasted with the apocryphal books circulated by 
heretics, there was a natural tendency to the appro- 
priation of the word as limited by the article to 
the whole collection of the canonical Scriptures. 
In Chrysostom (Hom. x. tn Gen., Hom. ix. in Col.) 
it is thus applied in a way which shows this use to 
have already become familiar to those to whom he 
wrote. ‘The liturgical use of the Scriptures, as the 
worship of the Church became organized, would 
naturally favor this application. ‘The MSS. from 
which they were read would be emphatically the 
books of each church or monastery. And when 
this use of the word was established in the East, it 
was natural that it should pass gradually to the 
Western Church. The terminology of that Church 
bears witness throughout (e. g. Episcopus, Pres- 
byter, Diaconus, Litania, Liturgia, Monachus, Ab- 
bas, and others) to its Greek origin, and the history 
of the word iblia has followed the analogy of 
those that have been referred to. Here too there 
was less risk of its being used in any other than 
the higher meaning, because it had not, in spite of 
the introduction even in classical Latinity of &i//- 
otheca, biblipula, taken the place of bri, or lide lls, 
in the common speech of men. 

It is, however, worthy of note, as bearing on the 
history of the word in our own languave, and on 
that of its reception in the Western Church, that 
“ Bible’ is not found in Anglo-Saxon hterature, 
though Bibliothece is given (Lye, Dict. Anglo-Saz.) 
as used in the same sense as the corresponding 
word in mediwval Latin for the Scriptures as the 
great treasure-house of books (Du Cange and Ad- 
elung. in roc.). If we derive from our mother- 
tongue the singularly happy equivalent of the Greek 
evaryyeAlov, we have received the word which stands 
on an equal eminence with Gospel as one of the 
later importations consequent on the Norinan Con- 
quest and fuller intercourse with the Continent 
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When the Enclish which grew out of this union | droordAwy as read in close connection with, or in 
Grst appears in literature, the word is already nat-: the place of, 7a cuyypaupara Tw mpopnrwy, and 
uralized. In RK. Brunne (p. 290), Piers Plough-| this juxtaposition corresponds to the manner in 
man (1916, 4271), and Chaucer (Prol. p. 437), it) which Ignatius had previousl; spoken of ai mpo- 
appears in its distinctive sense, though the latter, | @nrelat, vduos Mwoéws, 7d evayyéAtoy (fp. ad 
in ai least one passage (Hunse of Fame, book iii.) ! Smyrn.c. 7). It is not meant, of course, that such 
uses it in a way which indicates that it was not | phrases or such practices prove the existence of a 
always limited to that meaning. From that time, | recognized collection, but they show with what feel- 
however, the higher use prevailed to the exclusion | ings individual writings were regarded. They pre- 
of anv lower; and the choice of it, rather than of | pare the way for the acceptance of the whole body 
any of its synonyms by the great translators of | of N. ‘I. writings, as soon as the Canon is com- 
the Scriptures, Wveliffe, Luther, Coverdale, fixed it | pleted, as on a level with those of the Old. A 
bevond all possibility of a change. ‘The transfor- ; little further on and the recognition is complete. 
mation of the word from a plural into a singular |’ 
noun in all the modern languages of Europe, though | neus (ade. Her. ii. 27, iit. 1), Clement of Alex- 
originating probably in the selecisms of the Latin | andria (Strom. lib. iti.c. 1Q, v.¢c. 5), Tertullian (ade. 
of the 13th century (Du Cange, in roe. Biblia), has | Prax. ee. 15, 2)), all speak of the New Testament 
made it fitter than it would otherwise have been, | writings (what writings they included under this 
tor its hich ottice as the title of that which, by virtue | title is of course a distinct question) as making up 
of its unity and plan, is emphatically THe Book. | with the Old, pia yy@ors (Clem. Al. l. c.), totum 
If. The history of the growth of the collections | instrumentum utriusque testamenti'' (Tert. 4 c.), 
known as the Old and New Testament respectively, | univers scripture.’’ As this was in part a con- 
will be found fully under Canon — It falls within | sequence of the liturgical usave referred to, so it re- 
the scope of the present article to indicate in what | acted on it, and intluenced the transcribers and 
way and by what steps the two came to be looked | translators of the books which were needed for the 
on as of co rdinate authority, and therefore as parts | instruction of the Church. The Syrian Peshito in 
of one whole — how, ?. ¢. the idea of a completed | the 3d, or at the close of the 2d century, includes 
Bible, even before the word came into use, presented | (with the omission of some of the avrteydpneva) 
itself to the minds of men. As regards a large} the New Testament as well as the Old. The Al- 
portion of the writings of the New Testament, it | exandrian Codex, presenting in the fullest sense of 
is not too much to say that they claim an author-|the word a coinplete Bible, may be taken as the 
ity not lower, nay even higher than the Old. ‘That | representative of the full maturity of the feeling 
which had not been revealed to the “ prophets "’ of | which we have seen in its earlier developments. 
the Old dispensation is revealed to the prophets of | II. The existence of a collection of sacred books 
the New (liph. iii. 5). The Apostles write as) recognized as authoritative leals naturally to a 
having the Spirit of Christ (1 Cor. vii. 40), as | more or less systematic arrangement. The arrange- 
teaching and being taught “by the revelation of | ment must rest upon sume principle of classitica- 
Jesus Christ’ (Gal. i. 12). Where they make no|tion. The names given to the several books will 
such direct claim their lancuave is still that of men | indicate in some instances the view taken of their 
who teach as “having authority,’’ and so far the | contents, in others the kind of notation applied 
old prophetic spirit is revived in them, and their | both to the greater and smaller divisions of the 
teachin ditfers, as did that of their Master, from | sacred volumes. 
the traditions of the Scribes. As the revelation of The exixtence of a classification analogous to that 
God throuzh the Son was recognized as fuller and | adopted by the later Jews and still retained in the 
more perfect than that which had been made woAv- | printed Hebrew Bibles, is indicated even before the 
pepws Kal woAutpdéwws to the fathers (Heb. i. 1), | completion of the O. T. Canon (Zech. vil. 12). 
the records of what He had done and said, when | When the Canon was looked on as settled, in the 
once recognized as authentic, could not be re-' period covered by the books of the Apocrypha, it 
garded as less sacred than the Scriptures of the | took a more definite form. The Prologue to kecle- 








Theophilus of Antioch (ad Autolyc. lib. iii.), Ire 











Jews. Indications of this are found even within | siasticus mentions “the Law and the Prophets and 
the N. T. itself. Assuming the venuineness of the | the other Books.’’ In the N. T. there is the same 
2d Mpistle of Peter, it shows that within the life-| kind of recognition. “The Law and the Prophets” 
time of the Apostles, the Mpistles of St. Paul had | is the shorter (Matt. xi. 13, xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 15, 
come to be classed among the ypapafl of the|&c.); “the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms” 
Church (2 Vet. iii. 16). The language of the same | (Luke xxiv. 44), the fuller statement of the division 
Epistle in relation to the recorded teaching of | popularly recognized. The arrangement of the 
prophets and apostles (ii. 2, cf. Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, | books of the Hebrew text under these three heads, 
iv. 11), shows that the waca xpopyrela ypagijs can | requires, however, a further notice. 

hardly be limited to the writings of the Old Testa- 
zient. ‘The command that the letter to the Colos- 
sians was to be read in the church of Laodicea (Col. 
iv. 16), though it does not prove that it was regarded 
as of equal authority with the ypaph Oedmveucros, 
indicates a practice which would naturally lead to|as to the antiquity of the whole Pentateuch in its 
its being so recarded. The writing of a man who present form, the existence of a book bearing this 
spoke as inspired, could not fail to he regarded as | title is traceable to a very early period in the history 
sarticipating in the inspiration. It is part of the! of the Israelites (Josh. i. 8, viii. 34, xxiv. 25). The 
development of the same feeling that the earliest name which must at first have attached to those 
records of the worship of the Christian Church indi- | portions of the whole book was applied to the 
cate the liturgical use of some at least of the writings | earlier and contemporaneous history connected with 
of the New. as well as of the Old Testament. Jus-|the giving of the Law, and ascribed to the same 
‘in (Apol. i 66) places 7a Gwouyypoveduara rwy| writer. The marked distinctness of tlie five por- 


1. The Turah, ITAA, yéuos, naturally con- 


tinued to occupy the position which it must have 
held from the first as the most ancient and author- 
itative portion. Whatever questions may be raised 
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tions which make up the Torah shows that they | De Wette, Bertholdt) seeing in it an indicatioz of 


must have been designed as separate bouks, and 
when the Canon was completed, and the bcoks in 
their present form made the ol ject of study, names 
for each Look were wanted and were fourd. In 
the Hebrew classification the titles were taken from 
the initial words, or prominent words in the initial 
verse; in that of the LX.X. they were interded to 
e significant of the subject of each book, and so we 
ve — 


1. TENT - 6 + Pévens. 
2. VW (AES). ~Eobos. 
3. aire - 2 «© « Aeuirixdy. 
4. “2 VS3 ee "ApOyol, 


5. OMIST. . . .  Aevrepovduiov. 


The Greek titles were adopted without change, ex- 
cept as to the 4th, in the Latin versions, and from 
them have descended to the Bibles of modern Chris- 
tendom. 

2. ‘Lhe next group presents a more singular com- 


bination. ‘The arrangement stands as follows: 
Joshua. 
ene 
(priores) 1 & 2 Kings. 
Nebiim. 
SYS { paxslayay ¢ Isaiah. 
Sis a5 o ait Jeremiah. 
Prophets. once (majores) | Ezekiel. 
(posteriores) Saas 
c Pop minor 





The twelve 


(minores) | Prophets. 


— the Hebrew titles of these books corresponding 
to those of the English Bibles. 

The grounds on which books simply historical 
were classed under the same name as those which 
contained the teaching of prophets, in the stricter 
sense of the word, are not at first sight obvious, but 
the O. T. presents sume facts which may sugyest an 
explanation. ‘The “sons of the prophets” (1 Sam. 
x. 5; 2K. vy. 22, vi. 1) living together as a society, 
almost as a caste (Am. vii. 14), trained toa religious 
life, cultivating sacred minstrelsy, must have oc- 
cupied a position as instructors of the people, even 
in the absence of the special calling which sent 
them as God's messengers to the peuple. A hody 
of men so placed become naturally, unless intellee- 
tual activity is absorbed in asceticism, historians 
and annalists. ‘The references in the historical 
books of the O. T. show that they actually were so. 
Nathan the prophet, Gad, the seer of David (1 
Chr. xxix. 29), Ahijah and Iddo (2 Chr. ix. 23), 
Isaiah (2 Chr. xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32), are cited as 
chroniclers. The greater antiquity of the earlier 
historical books, and perhaps the traditional helief 
that they had originated in this way, were likely to 
couperate in raising them to a hivh place of honor 
in the arrangement of the Jewish Canon, and so 
they were looked on as having the prophetic charac- 
ter which was denied to the historical books of the 
Hagiographa. The greater extent of the prophecies 





later date, and therefure of doubtful authenticity, 
the orthvdox school on the other [hand], as repre- 
sented by Hengstenberg (Dessert. on Dan., ch. ii. 
§ iv. and v.), maintaining that the difference rested 
only on the ground that, though the utterer of pre- 
dictions, he had not exercised, as the others had 
done, au prophet's ottice among the people. What- 
ever may have been its origin, the position of this 
book in the Hagiographa led the later Jews to think 
and speak slightingly of it, and Christians who rea- 
soned with them out of its predictions were inet by 
remarks disparaging to ita authority (Hlenystenterg, 
f.c.). ‘The arrangement of the Prophet Minores 
does not call for special notice, except su far as they 
were counted, in order to bring the whole list of 
canonical bouks within a memorial numler an- 
swering to that of the letters in the Helrew alpha- 
bet, as a single volume, and described as 7d 3wde- 
Kampdgpnrtoy. 

3. Last in order came the group known as Cefu- 


bim, EXDANS (from 2.12 to write), ypageia, 
ayidypapa, including the remaining books of the 
Hebrew Canon, arranged in the following order, 
and with subordinate divisions: 


(a.) Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 

(b.) The Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, ]¢sther. 

(c.) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 

Of these, (a) was distinguished by the memorial 


word 2 V8, truth, formed from the initial let- 


ters of the three books; (b) as MATS Ps, 

the five rolls, as being written for use in the syn- 

acocues on special festivals on five separate rolls. 
Of the Hebrew titles of these books, those which 


are descriptive of their contents are ornn, the 
Psalms. er Proverbs. 71>‘, Lamentations 
(from the opening word of wailing in i. 1). The 
Song of Songs (YUE WY). Ecclesiastes 
(Galeries the Preacher). 1 and 2 Chronicles 


(SST SAD, words of days = records). 

The Septuagint trauslation presents the following 
titles, — Paro, Mapomla, Opivor, "Acua doud- 
Tey, "ExxAnciagrts, Mapaveirdueva (i. €. things 
omitted, as Leing supplementary to the Books of 
Kings). ‘The Latin version imports some of the 
titles, and translates others, Psalmi, Droverbia, 
Threni, Canticum Canticorum, Ecclesiastes, Parali- 
pomenon; and these in their translated form have 
determined the received titles of the books in our 
English Bibles; [cclesiastes, in which the Greek 
title is retained, and Chronicles, in which the 
Hebrew and not the Greek title is translated, Leing 
exceptions. 

The LXX. presents, however, some striking 
variations in point of arrangement as well as in 
relation to the names of books. Both in this and 
in the insertion of the ayr:Aeydueva, Which we 
now know as the Apocrypha, among the other 
hcoks, we trace the absence of that strong reverence 


of Isaiuh, Jeremiah, Mzekiel, no less than thej for the Canon and its traditional order which dis- 


prominent position which they occupied in the his-| tinguished the Jews of Palestine. 


tory of Israel, led naturally to their being recog- 
nized as the Prophets Majores. ‘The exclusion of 


The Law, it is 
true, stands first, but the distinction Letween the 
greater and lesser prophets, between the Prophets 


Daniel from this subdivision is a more remarkable} and the Hagiographa is no longer recognized. 
fact, and one which lias been differently interpreted; } Daniel, with the Apocryphal additions, follows upon 
the Kationalistic school of later criticism (Eichhorn, | Ezekiel; the Apocryphal 1st or 3d Book of Esdras 
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con as a 2d following on the Canonical Ezra.t 
Tobit and Judith are pliced after Nehemiah, Wis- 


doin (Lopia ZsAduwyros) and Ecclesiastieus (Zogia | 


Lerpiy) alter Canticles, Baruch before and the 
Epistle of Jeremiah after Lamentations, the twelve 
Lesser Propnets before the four Ciciler and the 


two [three or four) Books of Maccabers come at. 


the close of all. ‘Phe Latin version follows nearly 
the same order, inverting the relative position of 
the greater and lesser prophets. 
of the doubtful books under the title of Apocrypha 
in the Protestant versions of the Scriptures, left the 
others in the order in which we now have them. 

The history of the arrangement of the books of 
the New Testament presents sume variations, not 
Without interest, as indicating differences of feeling 
or modes of thought. The four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles uniformly stand first. They 
are so far to the New what the Pentateuch was to 
the Old Testament. They do not present however 
in themselves, as the books of Moses did, any order 
of succession. The actual order does not depend 
upon the rank or function of the writers to whom 
they are assizned. The two not written by Apostles 
are preceded and followed by those which are, and 
It seems as if the true explanation were to be found 
in a traditional belief as to the dates of the several 
Gospels, aceording to which St. Matthew's, whether 
in its Grreek or Hebrew form, was the earliest, and 
St. John’s the litest. The arranvement once 
adypted would naturally confirm the belief, and so 
we find it assumed by [the Muratorian Canon, ] 
Trenwus, Origen, Augustine. [On the other hand, 
the Culex Beze (1d) and the best MSS. of the Old 
Latin version have the following order: Matt., John, 
Luke, Mark. —A.] The position of the Acts as 
an intermediate Look, the sequel to the Gospels, the 
preliuile to the Epistles, was obviously a natural one. 
After this we meet with some striking differences. 
The order in the Alexandrian, Vatican, and {phraem 
Mss. (A BC) gives precedence to the Catholic 
Fpistles, and as this is also recognized by the 
Council of Laodicea (Can. 69), Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cutech. iv. p. 35), and Athanasius (/pist. Fest. 
ed. Bened. i. p. 961), it would appear to have been 
characteristic of the Kastern Churches, [achmann, 
who bases his recension of the text chiefly on this 
fainily of MSS., has reproduced the arrangeinent 
in his editions. [So has Tischendorf; and this is 
the arranyzement found in a creat majority of the 
manuscripts. In the Codex Sintiticus and in four 

a * The Apoceypnat Ist Book of Esdras, certainly in 
the principsl M&S. and elitions of the LXX., and prob- 
ably in all, precedes the canonical Ezra. The Vatican, 
Alexandrine, and Sinaitic (Frid.-Aug.) MSS. of the 
Septuigint, with the Aldine edition, unite the Books 
of Esra und Nenemiah in one aa 2 Eulras. The state- 
ments in tie text in regard to the orler of the books 
in the Septuagint require great modification ; for the 
MSS. andl editions diter widely in this) respect; and 
the Koman edition of the LXX. (1537), deviites mate- 
rially in the arrangement of the books from the Vatican 
manuscript, which it bas been popularly supposed to 
represent, 

In the Vat. M3. the whole series of the poetical 
books iutervenes bet reen Nehemiah and Esther, which 
is follovel by Julith, Tobit, and the Lesser and 
Greater Prup‘iets, ineluding Daniel. In the Alex. MS. 
the twelve Minor Prophets imme listely follow Chroni- 
clex; then come the Greiter Prophets, ending with 
Diniel : then Esther, Tobit. Judith. 1 Esilras, Ezra and 
Nenemiah aa 2] Kelraas, and the four Books of Mac- 
cabees. ‘These are folloved by the poetical books. In 
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‘other MSS. the Pauline Epistles precede the Acts. 
A.J 


The Western Church on the other hand, 
as represented by Jerome, Augustine, and their 
successors, gave priority of position to the Pauline 
I:pistles, and as the order in which these were given 
presents (1) those addressed to Churches arranged 
weording to their relative importance, (2) those 
addressed to individuals, the foremost place was 
naturally occupied by the Epistle to the humans. 
ihe tendency of the Western Church to recognize 
‘Rome as its centre of anthority may perhaps in 
jpart account for this departure from the custom of 
the Fast. ‘The order of the Pauline L-pistles them- 
selves, however, is generally the same, and the only 
conspicueusly different arrangement was that of 
Marcion, who aiued at a chronological order. In 
the three MSS. above referred to [and in the Codex 
Souuticus| the Epistle to the Hebrews comes atter 
2 Thessalonians. [In the manuscript from which 
the Vatican (B) was copied, it stood between 
Galatians and Ephesians. This is shown by the 
numbering of the sections in the Vat. Ms.— A.] 
In those followed by Jerome, it stands, as in the 
English Bible and the Textus Receptus, after Phi- 
lemon. We are left to conjecture the grounds of 
this difference. Possibly the absence of St. Paul's 
name, possibly the doubts which existed as to his 
being the sofe author of it, possibly its approxima- 
tion to the character of the Catholie Hpistles may 
have determined the arrangement. ‘The Apocalypse, 
as might be expected from the peculiar character 
of its contents, occupied 4 position by itself. Ita 
comparatively late recognition may have determined 
the position which it has uniformly held as the last 
of the Sacred Books.? 

LV. Division into Chapters and Verses. As soon 
as any break is made in the continuous writing 
which has characterized in nearly all countries the 
early staves of the art, we get the verms of a sys 
tem of division. But these divisions may be used 
for two distinct purposes. So far as they are used 
to exhibit the Jogical relations of words, clauses and 
sentences to each other, they tend to a recownized 
punctuation. So far as they are used for yreater 
convenience of reference, or as a help to the memory, 
they answer to the chapters and verses of our 
modern Bibles. ‘The question now to be answered 
is that which asks what systems of notation of the 
latter kind have been employed at ditterent times 
by transcribers of the Old and New ‘Testament, and 
to whom we owe the system now in use. 














the Codex Smaiticus Ist and 4th Maccabees come after 
Judith ; then follow the Prophets, the greater preceding 
the lesser, contrary to the order in the Vat. and Alex. 
MSS. ; and last of all come the poetical books, Paalma, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Wisilom of Sol- 
omon, Ecclesiasticua, Job. In respect to the position 
of the Book of Job, the Vatican and the Alexandrine 
manusenpts differ both from the Sin udtie and feom each 
other, the former placing it after Canticles, the latter 
after Psalms. See Tischendorf's Pro’yvam,. to his 3d 
edition of the LXX. (185), pp. Ixxiv., xciv., xevi. 

The best MSS. of the Vulgate, it may be further 
remarked, differ widely in the arrangement of the 
books from the common editions. See art. VULUATR, 
§ 24, note on the Aleuin Ms. A. 

6 * On the history of the arrangement of the books 
of the N. T., see Tischendorf, NV. T. ed. 7ma, Prolegom. 
pp. Ixxi.-Ixxiv. ; Scrivener, Introd. to the Crit. of the 
N. T. pp. 61, 62; Laure it’s Neutes'amentliche Stuctien, 
pp. 41-49 (Gotha, 1895); and espectaliy Volkmar’s Ap- 
pendix to Credner’s Gesch. des Neutest. Kanon, pp. 
333 -4)1. A. 
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(1.) The Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of the liturgical 
use of the books of the Old Testament, without 
some kinds of recognized division. In proportion 
as the books were studied and commented on in 
the schools of the Rabbis, the division would be- 
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‘‘ Mass,"’ on the assumption that it also was derived 
from the “Ite, missa est,’ by which the congrega- 
tion was informed of the conclusion of the earlier 
portion of the service of the Church. The peculiar 
use of Missa shortly after its appearance in the 
Latin of ecclesiastical writers in a sense equivalent 


coine more technical and complete, and hence the to that of Haphtaroth (“sex Missas de Propheta 


existing notation, which is recognized in the Tal- | 


mud (the Gemara ascribing it to Moses, — Hupleld, 
Stud. und Av it, 1830, p. 827), may probally have 
originated in the earlier stages of the growth of the 
gynagovue ritual. ‘The New ‘Testament quotations 
from the Old are for the most part cited without 
any more specific reierence than to the book from 
which they come. ‘The references however in Mark 
xii. 25 and Luke xx. 37 (ém) r4s Bdrov), Kom. xi. 
2 (éy ‘HAia) and Acts vill. 32 (n WEepioxy THs 
ypapijs), indicate a division which had become 
familiar, and show that some at least of the sections 
were known popularly by titles taken trom their 
subjects. In like manner the existence of @ cycle 
of lessons is indicated by Luke iv. 17; Acts xiii. 
15, xv. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 14; and this, whether jden- 
tical or not with the later Rabbinic cycle, must 
have involved an arrangement analogous to that 
subsequently adopted. 

The Talinudic division is on the following plan. 
The law was in the first instance divided into fitty- 
four SVVRIETE, Parshioth = sections, so as to pro- 
vide a lesson for cach Sabbath in the Jewish inter- 
ealary year, provision being made for the shorter 
year by the combination of two of the shorter sec- 
tions. Coexisting with this there was a subdi- 
vision into lesser Parshioth, which served to de- 
termine the portions of the sections taken by the 
several readers in the synagogues. The lesser [’ar- 
shioth themselves were classed under two heads — 


the Open (IVT ANS, Petuchoth), which served 
to indicate a change of subject analogous to that 
between two paragraphs in modern writing, and 
began accordingly a fresh line in the MSS., and the 


Shut (AVLIAD, Setumoth), which corresponded 
to minor divisions, and were marked only by a 


space within the line. The initial-letters 9 and D 


served as a notation, in the margin or in the text 
itself, for the two kinds of sections. The threefold 


initial 555 or ODD, was used when the com- 
mencement of one of the Parshioth coincided with 
that of a Sabbath lesson (comp. Keil, Ainlestung in 
das A. 7. §§ 170, 171). 

A different terminology was employed for the 
Prophet Priores and Posteriores, and the divis- 
fon was less uniform. ‘The tradition of the Jews 
that the Prophets were first read in the service of 
the synayezue, and consequently divided into sec- 
tions, because the reading of the Law had been for- 
bidden by Antiochus Epiphanes, rests upon a very 
slight foundation, but ita existence is at any rate a 
proof that the Law was believed to have been sys- 
tematically divided before the same process was 
applied to the other books. ‘The name of the sec- 


tions in this case was PME (Haphtaroth, 


from “=, dimittere). If the name were applied 
in this way because the lessons from the Prophets 
came at the close of the synagogue service, and so 
were followed by the dismissal of the people 
(Vitringa de Synvg. iii. 2, 20), its history would 
present a singular analogy to that of ‘ Missa,"’ 


Isaia facite,’’ Cwsarius Arelat. and Aurelian in Hing- 
ham, And. xiii. 1) presents at least a singular coinci- 
dence. The Haphtaroth themselves were intended 
to correspond with the larger Parshioth of the Law, 
so that there might be a distinct lesson for each 
Sabbath in the intercalary year as before; but the 
traditions of the German and the Spanish Jews, 
beth of them of creat antiquity, present a consid- 
erable diversity in the length of the divisions, and 
show that they had never been determined by the 
same authority as that which had settled the Par- 
shioth of the Law (Van der Hooght, Prafitt. in 
Bib. § 35). Of the traditional divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible, however, that which has exercised 
most influence in the received arrangement of the 
text, was the subdivision of the larger sections into 


verses (ESTADO, Pesukim). These do not appear 


to have been used till the post-Talmudie recension 
of the text by the Masoretes of the 9th century. 
They were then applied, first to the prose and after- 
wards to the poetical books of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
superseding in the latter the arrangement of griyou, 
kwAa, Kéupara, lines and groups of lines, which 
had been based upon metrical considerations. ‘The 
verses of the Masoretic divisions were preserved with 
comparatively slight variations through the middle 
ages, and came tu the knowledge of translators and 
editors when the attention of Iuropean scholars 
was directed to the study of Hebrew. In the Hebrew 
MSS. the notaticn had been simply marked hy the 
Soph-Pasik (:) «t the end of each verse; and in 
the earlier printed Hebrew Bibles (Sabionetta‘s, 
1557, and Plantin’s, 1566) the Hebrew numerals 
which guide the reader in referring, are attached 
to every fifth verse only. The Concordance of Rabbi 
Nathan, 1450, however, had rested on the applica- 
tion of a numeral to each verse, and this was 
adopted by the Dominican Pagninus in his Latin 
version, 1528, and carried throughout the whole of 
the Old and New Testament, coinciding substan- 
tially, as recards the furmer, with the Masoretic, ana 
therefore with the modern division, but differing 
materially as to the New Testainent from that 
which was adopted by Robert Stephens (cf. infra) 
and through his widely circulated editions passed 
into general reception. The chief facts that remain 
to be stated as to the verse divisions of the (ld 
Testament are, (1) that it was adopted by Stephens 
in his edition of the Vulgate, 1555, and by Frellon 
in that of 1556; (2) that it appeared, for the first 
time in an English translation, in the Geneva Bible 
of 1560, and was thence transferred to the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568, and the Authorized Version of 1611. 
In Coverdale’s Bible we meet with the older nota- 
tion, which was in familiar use for other books, and 
retained in some instances (e. g. in references to 
Plato), to the present times. The letters A BC D 
are placed at equal distances in the margin of each 
page, and the reference is made to the page (or, in 
the case of Scripture, to the chapter) and the letter 
accordingly. 

The Septuagint translation, together with the 
Latin versions based upon it, have contributed little 
or nothing to the received division of the Bible. 


a 
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Made at a time when the Rabbinic subdivisions | 


were not enforced, hardly perhaps existing, and not 
used in the worship of the syhayocne, there was no | 
reason for the scrupulous care which slowed itself 

in revard to the Hebrew text. ‘The lancuage of | 
Tertullian (Scourp. ii.) and Jerome (tn Mic. vi. 9; 
Zeph. iii. 4) implies the existence of * capitula "’ 
of some sort; but the word does not appear to have’ 
been used in any more detinite sense than “ locus" 
or “passave.” ‘The liturgical use of portions of 


the Uld Testament would lead to the employment | 


of some notation to distinguish the avayyeouara 
or © lectiones,”’ 
ers mizht adopt a system of reference of their own; 
but we find nothing corresponding to the fully or- 
ganized notation which originated with the Talnind- 


and individual students or transcrib- | 
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which we have any record was the Diatessnron of 
Tatian in the 2d century (Euseb. //. £. iv. 29). 
This was followed by a work of like character from 
Amionius of Alexandria in the 3d (Euseb. Ajist. ad 
Ciurpirmum). The system adopted by Ammonius 


_however, that of attaching to the Gospel of St. Mat- 


thew the parallel passayes of the other three, and 
inserting those which were not parallel, destroved 
the outward form in which the Gospel history had 
been recorded, [and] was practically inconvenient. 
Nor did their labors have any direct eflect on the 
arranvement of the Greek text, unless we adopt the 
conjectures of Mill and Wetstein that it is to Ar 
monius or Tatian that we have to ascribe the mar- 
ginal notation of repddaa, marked by ABT A, 
which are found in the older MSS. The search 





ists or Masoretes. It is possible indeed that the 
general use of Leetionaria — in which the portions 
real in the Church services were written separately 


after a inore convenient method of exhibiting the 
parallelisms of the Gospels led Eusebius of Czesarea 
to furm the ten Canons («dvoves, rezisters) which 


—may have hindered the development of such afbear his name, and in which the sections of the 


system. 
inzly seanty and fluctuating. ‘The stichometric | 
mode of writing (t. e. the division of the text into 
short lines, generally with very little rezard to the 
sense) adopted in the 4th or Sth centuries (see Pvo- 
legom. to Breitinger’s Septuagint, i. § 6), though | 
it may have facilitated reference, or been useful as 
a guide to the reader in the half-chant commonly 
used in liturgical services, was too arbitrary (ex- 
cept where it corresponded to the parallel clauses 
of the Hebrew poetical books) and inconvenient to 
be generally adopted. The Alexandrian MS. pre- 
sents a partial notation of KepdAaia, but as regards 
the Old Testament these are found only in portions 
of Deuteronomy and Joshua. Traces exist (Cote- 
ler. VMonum. Eccles. Gree., Breitinger, Proleg. ut 
sup.) of a like division in Numbers, Exodus, and 
Leviticus, and Latin MSS. present frequently a sys- 
tem of division into “tituli”? or “capitula,” but 
without any recognized standards. In the 13th 
century, however, the development of theology as a 
gcience, and the more frequent use of the Scriptures 
as a text-book for sectures, led to the general wlop- 
tion of a more systeinatic division, traditionally as- 
cribed [by some | to Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Triveti Anacl. p. 182, ed. Oxon), 
(by others to} Hugh de St. Cher [Hugo de S. 
Caro] (Gilbert Genebrard, Chronol. 1. iv. 644), and 
passing throuzh his commentary (Postillt in Uni- 
verat Billet, and Concordance, circ. 1240) into 
general use. No other subdivision of the chapters 
was united with this beyond that indicated by the 
marvinal letters A BC D as described above. 

Aa resards the Old Testament then, the present 
arranvement grows out of the union ‘of Cardinal 
Huzo's capitular division and the Masoretic verses. 
The Apocryphal books, to which of course no Ma- 
poretic division was applicable, did not receive a 
versicular division till the Latin edition of Pagninus 
in 1528, nor the division now in use till Stephens’ 8 
edition of the Vulyate in 1555. 

(2.) The history of the New Testament presents 
some additional facts of interest. Here, as in the 
ease of the Old, the system of notation grew out of 
the necessities of study. The comparison of the 
Gospel narrative gave rise to attempts to exhibit 
che harmony between them. Of these, the first of 


@® Euthalius appearr to have derived these divis- 
tons, at least in the Acta, from a MS. written by Pam- 
shilus the martyr (d. a. pv. 399). See Montfaucon,- 


Whatever traces of it we find are accord- | Gospels are classed according as the fact narrated 


is found in one Evangelist only, or in two or more. 
In applying this system to the transcription of the 
Gospels, each of them was divided into shorter seo- 
tions of variable length, and to each of these were 
attached two numerals, one indicating the Canon 
under which it would be found, and the other its 
place in that Canon. Luke [iii. 21, 22], for exam- 
ple, would represent [constituted] the 13th section 
belonging to the first Canon [corresponding to the 
14th section in Matthew, the 5th in Mark, and the 
1sth in John, —the first Canon comprising the 
sections common to the four Gospels}. ‘This divis- 
ion, however, extended only to the books that had 
come under the study of the Harmonists. The 
Epistles of St. Paul were first divided in a similar 
manner by the unknown Bishop to whom Euthiulius 
assigns the credit of it (circ. 396), and he himself, 
at the instivation of Athanasius [the younger], ap- 
plied the method of division to the Acts and the 
Catholic Mpistles. Andrew, bishop of Corsarea in 
Cappadocia, completed the work by dividing the 
Apocalypse (crre. 500).4 

Of the four great uncial MSS., A [and so the 
Sinaitic MS., but not, according to Tischendorf, 4 
prima manu] presents the Ammonian or Eusebian 
numerals and canons, C and D the numerals witb- 
out the canons. B has neither numerals nor ca- 
nons, but a notation of its own, the chief peculi- 
arity of which is, that the Epistles of St. Paul are 
treated as a single book, and brought under a con- 
tinuous capitulation. After passing into disuse 
and so into comparative oblivion, the Eusebian and 
Euthalian divisions have recently (since 1827) again 
become familiar to the English student through 
Bishop Lloyd's edition of the Greek Testament. 
[The Eusebian sections and canons also appear in 
the recent editions of ‘Tischendorf, Wordsworth, 
and Tregelles. } 

With the New Testament, however, as with the 
Old, the division into chapters adopted by Hugh 
de St. Cher superseded those that had been in use 
previously, appeared in the early editions of the 
Vulgate, was transferred to the English Bible by 
Coverdale, and so became universal. ‘The notation 
of the verses in each chapter naturally followed on 
the use of the Masoretic verses for the Old Testa- 


T. pp. 27, 82. On the Eusebian sections and canons 
see Scrivencr, Introd. to the Orit. of the N. T. pp. 50- 
68. A. 


Bibl. Coislin. p. 78 1.; Tregelles, Text. Crit. of the N. 
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ment. The superiority of such a division over the 
marginal notation A 3 C D in the Bible of Car- 
dinal Hlugh de St. Cher led men to adopt an anal- 
ovous systein for the New. In the Latin version 
of Pagninus accordingly, there is a versicular divis- 
ion, though ditferiny from the one subsequently 
used in the greater length of its verses. ‘The ab- 
sence of an authoritative standard like that of the 
Masoretes, left more scope to the individual discre- 
tion of editors or printers, and the activity of the 
two Stephenses caused that which they adopted in 
their numerous editions of the Greek ‘Testament 
and Vulyate to be generally received. In- the 
Preface to the Coneordance, published by Henry 
Stephens, 1504, he gives the following account of 
the origin of this division. His father, he tells us, 
finding the buoks of the New ‘Testament already 
divided into chapters (¢memata, or sections), pro- 
ceeded to a further subdivision into verses. ‘The 
name versicul: did not commend itself to him. He 
would have preferred Qvemttin or sectiuncuke, but 
the preference of others for the foriner led him to 
adopt it. The whole work was accomplished “ inter 
equitandum ” on hig journey frum VDaris to Lyons. 
While it was in progress men doubted of its suc- 
cess. No sooner was it known than it met with 
universal acceptance. ‘The edition in which this 
division was first adopted was published in 1551, 
another came from the same press in 1555. It was 
used for the Vulyate in the Antwerp edition of 
Hentenius in 1559, for the English version pub- 
lished in Geneva in 1550, and from that time, with 
slivht variations in detail, has been universally rec- 
ognized. The convenience of such a@ system for 
reference is obvious ; but it may be questioned 
whether it has not heen purchased by a great sac- 
rifice of the perception by ordinary readers of the 
true order and connection of the books of the Bi- 
ble.¢ In some cases the division of chapters sep- 
grates portions which are very closely united (see 
e. y. Matt. ix. 38, and x. 1, xix. JU, and xx. 1; 
Mark ii. 23-28, and iii. 1-5, viii. 38, and ix. 1; 
Luke xx. 45-47, and xxi. 1-4; Acts vii. 60, and 
vill. 1; 1 Cor. x. 33. xi. 1; 2 Cor. iv. 18, vy. 1, vi. 
18, and vii. 1),and throughout gives the impression 
of a formal division altogether at variance with the 
continuous flow of narrative or thought which char- 
acterized the book as it came from the hand of the 
writer. The separation of verses in its turn has eon- 
duced largely to the habit of building doctrinal sys- 
tems upon isolated texts. The advantages of the re- 
ceived method are united with those of an arranye- 
ment representing the original more faithfully in the 
structure of the Paragraph Bibles, lately published 
by different editors, and in the Greek Testaments 
of Lloyd, Lachmann, and Tischendorf. The stu- 
dent ought, however, to reinember in using these 
that the paravraphs belong to the editor, not to the 
writer, and are therefore liable to the same casual- 
ties rising out of subjective peculiarities, dogmatic 
bias, and the like, as the chapters of our common 
Bibles. Practically the risk of such casualties has 
been reduced almost to a minimum by the care of 
editors to avoid the errors into which their prede- 
cessors have fallen, but the possibility of the evil 
exists, and should therefore be guarded against by 
the exercise of an independent judgment. 
E. H. P. 


@ * On this polut see the striking remarks of Locke 
in the Prefnee to his Paraphrase anid Notes on the 
Bpiiles of & Paul. A. 


BILDAD 
* BIBLE, ENGLISH. See Versinx, av- 


THUORIZED. 
BICH’RI QQ53 : Boxopl (Vat. Alex. -pe)- 


| Bochr? ; first-born, Sim.; youthful, Gesen. First; 
i but perhaps rather sun of Becher), ancestor of 


Sheba (2 Sam. xx. 1 ff). [BEcHER.] 


- A.C. H. 


BID’KAR (ITS [stabber, Ges.]: Badexdp 
[Vat.! -xa]; Joseph. Baddxpos: Buduacer), Jehu's 


“ captain ”’ (rae > Joseph. 6 ris tolrns uoipas 
Hryenwy, cnt. ix. 6, § 3), originally his fellow-otii- 
cer (2 K. ix. 25); who completed the sentence on 
Jehoram son of Ahab, by casting his body into the 
field of Naboth after Jehu had transfixed him with 
an arrow. 


BIER. (Burtar.] 


BIG’THA (SD. 3: Bapa(f: [Vat. Bapatn: 
Alex. corrupt; Comp. Bayada :] Bagatha), one of 


the seven ‘ chamberlains” (DOW, eunuchs) 
of the harem of Ahasuerus (Ksth. i. 10). 


BIG’THAN and BIGTHANA (]722 


rn 


Esth. ij. 21, and S233, vi. 2: Brgathan), a 
eunuch ( chamberlain,” A. V.) in the court of 
Ahasuerus, one of those “who kept the door” 
(mary. * threshold,” apy:owuatopvAakes, LX N.), 
and who conspired with Teresh, one of his coadju- 
tors, avainst the king's life. The conspiracy was 
detected by Mordecai, and the eunuchs hung. 
Prideaux (Con. i. 363) supposes that these officers 
had been partially superseded by the degradation 
of Vashti, and sought revenge by the murder of 
Ahasuerus. This suggestion falls in with that of 
the Chaldee Vs., and of the LAX. which in Esth. 
ii. 21 interpolates the words éAuwf@noay of dv0 
evvouxot row Bactkéws . . - - bri wpohyOn Map- 
Soxaios. ‘The name is omitted by the LXX. on 
both occasions. Bigthan is probably derived from 
the Persian and Sanskrit Bagaddna, “a gift of 
fortune"? (Gesen. 8. v.). FLW. F. 


BIG’VAI [2 syl.] (S23: Bayové, Bayovat, 
[ete.:] Beyuni, [Begui)). 

1. « Children of Bigvai,” 2056 (Neh. 2067) in 
number, returned from the Captivity with Zerub- 
babel (zr. ii. 14; Neh. vii. 19), and 72 of them 
at a later date with Ezra (Izr. viii. 14). [Bacor; 
Bago. ] 

2. (Bequai, Begoat.) Apparently one of the 
chiefs of Zerubbabel’s expedition (zr. ii. 2; Neh. 
vii. 7), and who afterwards signed the covenant 
(Neh. x. 16). 

BIK’ATH-A’VEN, Am. i. 5, marg. [AVES 
1; CcELESYRIA.] 

BIL'DAD (172, eon of contention, if Ge- 


senius’s derivation of it from ww T=) be correct; 
Badddd; [Alex. Baddas, in Job ii. 11: xviii. 1:] 
Aukdad), the second of Job's three friends. He is 


called “the Shuhite" (7°), which implies 
both his family and nation. Shuah was the name 
of a son of Abraham and Keturah, and of an Ar- 
bian tribe sprung from him, when he had been sent 
eastward by his father. Gesenius (4. t.) supposes 
it to be “the same as the Saxxaia of Ptolemy 
(v. 15) to the east of Batanea,"’ and therefore tc 
the east of the land of Uz [SuHuau]. The LXX,. 
strangely enough, renders it 6 tay Zavxéwy te 


BILEAM 
payyus, appearing to intend a distinction between 


hin and the other friends, whom in the same verse ; 


it calls BaotAets (Job. ii. 11). 

Kildad takes a share in each of the three contro- 
versies with Job (viii., xvili., xxv.). He follows in 
the train of EKliphaz, but with more violent decla- 
mation, less arzument, and keener invective. 





_to 
| quently Bilhan, were probably Helaites. The oc- 
His | currence of Bilhan as well as Bela in the tribe of 
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from which of the sons of Benjamin Jediael was 
descended, as he is not mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 21, 
or Num. xxvii. But as he was the father of Ehud 
(ver. 10), and Ehud seems, from 1 Chr. viii. 3, 6, 
have been a son of Bela, Jediael, and conse. 


address is abrupt and untender; and in his very first) Benjamin, names both imported from Edom, is re- 


speech he cruelly attributes the death of Job's chil- 
dren to their own transgressions and loudly calls 
on Job to repent of his supposed crimes. His sec- 





A.C. H. 
BIL’SHAN (JUD [son of the tonyue]: 


markuable. 


foie 
ond speech (xviii.) merely recapitulates his former | Badacay [Vat. Bagpay]. Badcdy [ Alex. Baacay, 


assertivns of the tempural calamities of the wicked ; | 


on this occasion he implies, without expressing, ; 
Job's wickedness, and does not condescend to ex- 
hort him to repentance. In the third speech (xxv.), 
unable to refute the sufferer’s arzuments, he takes 
refuve in irrelevant dogmatism on God's glory and 
man’s nothingness: in reply to which Job justly 
reproves him both for deficiency in argument and 
failure in charitable forbearance (Ewald, dis Buch 
hub). [See Jon.] F. W. F. 
BIL’‘EAM (ay>R [ foreigner, Ges.; or 
throat, gorge, Dietr.}: "leuBdAdav; [Vat. om.;] 
Alex. [BAaau: Banlim), a town in the western 
half of the tribe of Manasseh, named only in J] 
Chr. vi. 70, as being given (with its ‘suburbs ”*) 
to the Kohathites. In the lists in Josh. xvii. 
and xxi. this name does not appear, and Ibleam 
and Gath-rimmon are substituted for it, the former 
by an casy change of letters, the latter uncertain. 
(GATH-RUIMMON; [BLEAM.] ~G. 


BIL’/GAH (ASD [cheerfulness]: 6 Beryds; 
[Vat. BeABas:] Belya). 1. A priest in the time 
of David; the head of the fifteenth course for the 
temple service (1 Chr. xxiv. 14). 

2. [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit: Rom. in Neh. xii. 18 
Badyds-] A priest who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and Joshua (Neh. xii. 5, 18); 
probably the same who, under the slightly altered 
name BILGAt, sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 8). 


BIL’GAI [2 syl.] C743 [cheerfulness]: 
BeAyat: [ Vat. BeAceia, FA. -c1a:| Belyat), Neh. 
x. 8; probably the same as BILGAH, 2. 

BIL’HAH (333 (perh. bash fulness): 
BadAa: Bala). 1. Handmaid of Rachel (Gen. 
xxix. 23), and concubine of Jacob, to whom she 
bore Dan and Naphtali (Gen. xxx. 3-8, xxxv. 25, 
avi. 25; 1 Chr. vii. 13). Her step-son Renben at- 
terwards lay with her (Gren. xxxv. 22), which en- 
tailed a curse upon Reuben (Gen. xlix. 4). 

2. [Baadd; Vat. ABeAAa.] A town of the 
Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 29); also called Baalah and 
Balah. [BAAL, p. 208, No. 2,0.) ~ 


BIL’HAN qaca [perh. modest]: Badadu; 
{ Alex. BaAaay:} Bilan, the same root as Bilhah, 
Gen. xxx. 3, &c. The final » is evidently a Horite 
termination, as in Zaavan, Akan, Dishan, Aran, 
Lotan, Alvan, Hemdan, Eshban, &.; and may 
be compared with the Etruscan ena, Greek a(y)s, 
wy, &e.). 

1 A Horite chief, son of Fzer, son of Seir, 
dwelling in Mount Seir, in the land of Edom (Gen. 
urxvi. 273 1 Chr. i. 42). 

2. (BaAdady: Bilin.) A Benjamite, son of Je- 
fiael (1 Chr. vii. 10). It does not appear clearly 


a * Ayainst this opinion see Meyer (tm lar.) who says 
‘bere is not a single Greek example of yeréora with this 


A. Baggpay|: Belsin, [Belsun]), one of Zerub- 
babel's companions on his expedition from Babylon 
(lezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 

BIM’HAL (Ona [son of circumcision]: 
BayanA; [Vat. IuadandA:}] Chamaal), one of the 
sous of Japhlet in the line of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33). 


BIN’EA (NYI2B [perh. fountain]: Baavd; 
[Vat. Bava, 1 Chr. viii. 37; Alex. do. ix. 43:] 
Bunaa), the son of Moza; one of the descendanta 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 87; ix. 43). 


BINNU'I (323 [a building, Ges.; kindred 
ship, Fiirst]: Bavuta; [Vat. EBavaa:}] Bennoi). 
1. A Levite, father of Noadiah, in Ezra's time 
(Ezr. viii. 33). 

2. [Bavovi; Vat. FA. @avou: Bennui.} One 
of the sons of Pahath-moab, who had taken a fon 
eign wife (Ezr. x. 3U). [BALNUUs. ] 

3. [Bavoul: Bennut.| Another Israelite, of the 
sons of Bani, who had also taken a foreign wife 
(-zr. x. 38). [Here the A.V. ed. 1611, ete. reads 
Bennui. } 

4. [Bavouvf: Bannui.} Altered from Bani in the 
corresponding list in Ezra (Neh. vii. 15). 

5. [In Neh. iii. 24, Bayi, Vat. Alex. FA. Bavess 
x. 9, Bavaiou; xii. 8, Bavoui: Bennui. | A Levite, 
son of Henadad, who assisted at the reparation of 
the wall of Jerusalem, under Nehemiah, Neh. iii. 
24, x. 9. He is possibly also the Binnui in xii. 8. 

BIRDS. [Fowts.] 

BIR’/SHA (Y°"D. (son of wickedness, Ges. : 
Bapod: Bers), king of Gomorrha at the time of 
the invasion of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). 


* BIRTH. ([(Curtpren.] 


BIRTHDAYS (ra yevéoww, Matt. xiv. 6). 
Properly 7a -yeve@Aca is a birthday feast (and hence 
in the early writers the day of a martyr’s com- 
memoration), but +a yevéora seems to be used in 
this sense by a Hellenism, for in Herod. iv. 26 it 
means a day in honor of the dead. It is very prob- 
able that in Matt. xiv. 6 the feast to commemorate 
Herod's accession is intended,¢ for we know that 
such feasts were common (especially in Herod's 
farnily, Joseph. Ané. xv. 11, §3; Blunt’s Coinci 
dences, Append. vii.), and were called “the day of 
the king” (llos. vii. 5). ‘Fhe Gemarists distin- 


guish expressly between ESDOI Sw NYO 1D, 


yevéoia recni, and the POF BY or birthday. 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. xiv. 6.) 

The custom of observing birthdays is very an- 
cient (Gen. xl. 20; Jer. xx. 15); and in Job i. 4, 
&c., we read that Job’s sons “ feasted every one his 
day."* In Persia they were celebrated with peculiar 
honors and banquets, for the details of which see 





meaning. See also Kuinoel, {. 426. There is no reason 
for discarding the usual sense in Matt. xiv. 6. LL 
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Herod. i. 138. And in Egypt “ the birthdays of 
the kinvs were celebrated with great pomp. They: 
were looked upon as holy; no business was done 
upon them, and all classes indulged in the festivi- | 
ties suitable to the occasion. very Egyptian at-. 
tached much importance to the day, aud even to 
the hour of his birth '’ (Wilkinson, v. 290). | 
Probably in consequence of the ceremonies usual ! 
in their celebration, the Jews regarded their ob- 
servance as an idvlatrous custom (Lightfoot, /. c). ; 


e 


BIRTHRIGHT (7™1D3: £8 xpwrordnia). 
The advantages accruing to the eldest son were not | 
definitely tixed in patriarchal times. The theory 
that he was the priest of the family rests on no 
scriptural statement, and the Rabbis appear divided 
on the question (sce Hottinger’s Note on Goodicin's | 
Moses and Aaron, i. 13; Ugol. iii. 53). Great 
respect was paid to him in the household, and, as 
the family widened into a tribe, this grew into a 
sustained authority, undefined save by custom, in 
all matters of common interest. Thus the “princes” 
of the congreeation had probably rights of primo- 
geniture (Num. vii. 2, xxi. 18, xxv. 14). A “double: 
portion’ of the paternal property was allotted by 
the Mosaic law (Deut. xxi. 15-17), nor could the 
caprice of the father deprive him of it. This prob- 
ably means twice as much as any other son enjoved. 
Such was the inheritance of Joseph, his sons reckon- 
ing with his brethren, and becoming heads of tribes. 
This seems to explain the request of Elisha for a 
“double portion’ of Elijah’s spirit (2K. ii. 9). 
Reuben, through his unfilial conduct, was deprived 





of the birthrizht (Gen. xlix. 4; 1 Chr.v. 1). It 
is likcly that some remembrance of this lost pre- 
eminence stirred the Keubenite leaders of Korah’s 
rebellion (Nun. xvi. 1, 2, xxvi. 5-9). Esau's act, 
transferring his right to Jacob, was allowed valid 
(Gen. xxv. 33). The first-born of the king was 
his successor by law (2 Chr. xxi. 3); David, how- 
ever, by divine appointment, excluded Adonijah in 
favor of Svlomon, which deviation from rule was 
indicated by the anointing (Goodwin, 4 ¢. 4, with 
Hottinger’s notes). ‘The first-born of a line is often 
noted by the early scriptural genealogies, e. g. Gen. 
xxii. 21, xxv. 13; Num. xxvi. 5, &e. The Jews 
attached a sacred import to the title (see Schittyen, 
Hor. Hebr. i. 922) and thus © first-born" and 
“6 first-begotten "’ seem applied to the Messiah (om. 
viii. 29, Heb. i. 6). H. H. 

* ‘The term “first-born "’ is used figuratively to 
denote precminence, and is applied to one peculiarly 
distinguished by the favor of God, as to David, Ps. 
ixxxix. 27; to the Jewish nation as the chosen 
people, Fx. iv. 22; 2 Hsdr. vi. 58; Psalt. Salom. 
awii. + (Fabric. Cod. pseudepigr. V. T. i. 970); 
See alsu Col. i. lo. 

A. 


BIR’‘ZAVITH (73, Keri, MMT 
(olire-sour'ce, Fiirst]: Bep@ai A [ Vat. Bn(a:8;] 
Alex. Bep(ace: Barsaith), a name occurring in the 
genealogies of Asher (1 Chr. vil. 31), and appa- 
rently, from the mode of its mention, the name of 
a place (comp. the similar expression, *“ father of 
Bethlehem,” “father of Tekoa,”’ &e. in chaps. ii. 
and iv.). ‘The reading of the Keri may be inter- 
preted “well of olives." No trace of it is found 
elsewhere. 


BISH’LAM (ars [son of peace]: Bese- 
lam), apparently an officer or commissioner (gus 


and to Ephraim, Jer. xxxi. 9. 


BISHOP 


Ttacaduevos, 1 Esdr. ii. 16) of Artaxerxes in Pal- 
estine at the time of the return of Zerublalel from 
captivity (zr. iv. 7). By the LAX. the word is 
translated éy eiphyy, in peace: see margin of A. 
V., and so alsu both Arabic and Syriac versions. 


BISHOP (émickowros). This word, applied in 
the N.'T. to the officers of the Church who were 
charged with certain functions of superintendence, 
had Leen in use before as a title of ottive. The in- 
spectors or commissioners sent hy Athens to her 
subject-states were éwxioxowo: (Aristoph. Ar. 1022), 
and their ottice, like that of the Spartan Harnosts, 
authorized them to interfere in all the political ar- 
rangements of the state to which they were sent. 
The title was still current and beginning to Le used 
by the Romans in the later days of the republic 
(Cic. ad Att. vii. 11). The Hellenistic Jews found 
it employed in the LXX., though with no very defi. 
nite value, for officers charged with certain func 
tions (Num. iv. 16, xxxi. 14; Ps. cix. 8; Is. lx. 17; 


for Heb. TVIPD, or “TE). When the orzaniza- 
tion of the Christian churches in Gentile cities in- 
volved the assignment of the work of pastoral su- 
perintendence toa distinct order, the title éxignowos 
presented itself as at once convenient and familiar, 
and was therefore adopted as readily as the word 
elder (wpeoBurepos) had been in the mother church 
of Jerusalem. ‘That the two titles were originally 
equivalent is clear from the following facts. 

l. ’Enicxoro: and xpeoBvrepor are nowhere 
named together as being orders distinct from each 
other. 

2. ’Ewickoro: and 8ideovor are named as ap- 
parently an exhaustive division of the officers of 
churches addressed by St. Paul as an apostle (Phil. 
i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 8). 

3. The same persons are described by both 
names (Acts xx. 17, 28; Tit. i. 5, 7). 

4. MpeoBurepor: discharye functions which are 
essentially episcopal, te. involving pastoral super- 
intendence (1 ‘Tim. v. 17; 1 Pet. v. 1,2). The 
are that followed that of the Apostles witnessed a 
eradual change in the application of the wonls, and 
in the Epistles of Ignatius, even in their least in- 
terpolated or most mutilated form, the bishop is 
recognized as distinct from, and superior to, the 
presbyters (Lp. ad Smyrn.c. 8; ad Trall. cc. 2, 
3,8; ad Magn. c. 6). In those of Clement of 
Rome, however, the two words are still dealt with 
as interchangeable (1 Cor. cc. 42, 44, 57). The 
omission of any mention of an éwickowos in ad- 
dition to the mpea Bure ot and g:axovor in Poly- 
carp's Epistle to the Phitippians (c. 5), and the 
enumeration of “ apostoli, episcupi, doctores, minis- 
tri," in the Shepherd of Llermas (i. 3, 5), are less 
decisive, but indicate a transition stage in the his- 
tory of the word. 

Assuming as proved the identity of the bishops 
and elders of the N. T. we have to inquire into — 
(1.) The relation which existed between the two 
titles. (2.) The functions and mode of appointment 
of the men to whom both tithes were applied. (3.) 
Their relations to the general government and dis- 
cipline of the Church. 

I. There can be no doubt that mpecBurepot had 
the priority in order of time. ‘The existence of a 
hody bearing that name is implied in the use of the 
correlative of vewtepos (comp. Luke xxii. 26; 1 
Pet. v. 1, 5) in the narrative of Ananias (Acts v. 6). 
The order itself is recognized in Acts xi. 30, and 
takes part in the deliberations of the Church at 
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Jerusalem in Acta xv. It is transferred by Paul 
an 1 Barnabas to the Gentile churches in their first 
missionary journey (Acts xiv. 23). The earliest 
use of éwigxoro:, on the other hand, is in the ad- 
dress of St. Paul to the elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 
28), and there it is rather descriptive of functions 
than given as a title. The earliest cpistle in which 
it is formally used as equivalent to xpeoBbrepor 
(except on the improbable hypothesis that ‘Nimothy 
belongs to the period following on St. Paul's de- 
parture from Ephesus in Acts xx. 1) is that to the 
Philippians, as late as the time of his first impris- 
onment at Rome. It was natural, indeed, that 
this should be the order; that the word derived 
from’ the usazes of the synagogues of Palestine, 
every one of which had its superintending elders 
(S*2t : comp. Luke vii. 3), should precede that 
borrowed from the constitution of a Greek state. 
If the latter was afterwards felt to be the more 
adequate, it may have been because there was a life 
in the organization of the Church higher than that 
of the synagogues, and functions of pastoral su- 
perintendence devolving on the elders of the Chris- 
tian congregation which were unknown to those 
of the other periods. It had the merit of being 
descriptive as well as titular; a “ nomen officii”’ 
as well as a ‘nomen dignitatis."” It could be 
associated, as the other could not be, with the 
thought of the highest pastoral superintendence — 
of Christ himself as the woundv Kal éxloxowos (1 
Pet. ii. 25). 

If. Of the order in which the first elders were 
appointed, as of the occasion which led to the in- 
stitution of the office, we have no record. Argu- 
ing from the analogy of the Seven in Acts vi. 3, 6, 
it would seem probable that they were chosen by 
the members of the Church collectively (possibly to 
take the place that had been filled by the Seven, 
comp. Stanley's post. Age, p. 64) and then set 
apart to their office by the laying on of the Apos- 
tles’ hands. In the case of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 
14; 2 Tim. i. 6) the pea Burépioy, probably the 
body of the elders at Lystra, had taken part with 
the apostle in this act of ordination; but here it 
remains doubtful whether the oftice to which Tim- 
othy was appointed was that of the Bishop-Elder 
or one derived from the special commission with 
which the two epistles addressed to him show him 
to have been entrusted. The connection of 1 Tim. 
v. 22 is, on the whole, against our referring the lay- 
ing on of hands there spoken of to the ordination 
of elders (comp. Hammond, in loc.), and the same 
may be said of Heb. vi.2. The imposition of hands 
was indeed the outward sign of the communication 
of all spiritual yapicpara, as well as of functions 
for which yasicuara were required, and its use for 
the latter (as in 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6) was 
connected with its instrumentality in the bestowal 
of the former. The conditions which were to be 
observed in choosing these officers, as stated in the 
pastoral epistles, are, blameless life and reputation 
among those ‘that are without’ as well as within 
the Church, fitness for the work of teaching, the 
wide kindliness of temper which shows itself in 
hospitality, the being ‘the husband of one wife ”’ 
‘4. e. accurding to the most probable interpretation, 
aot divurced and then married to another; but 
stomp. Hammond, Estius, Ellicott, in loc.), showing 
powers of government in his own household as well 
as in self-control, not being a recent and, therefore, 
en untried convert. When appointed, the duties 
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of the bishop-elders appear to have been as follows. 
— 1. General superintendence over the spiritual 
well-being of the flock (1 Pet. v. 2). According to 
the aspects which this function presented, those on 
whom it devolved were described a8 roruéves (Eph. 
iv. 11), wpoeor@res (1 Tim. v. 17), rpoiordpevor 
(1 Thess. v. 12). Its exercise called for the ydp:o- 
pa xuBepyhoews (1 Cor. xii. 28). The last two 
of the above titles imply obviously a recognized 
rank, as well as work, which would show itself 
naturally in special marks of honor in the meetings 
of the Church. 2. The work of teaching, both 
publicly and privately (1 Thess. v. 12; Tit. i. 9; L 
Tim. v. 17). At first, it appears from the descrip- 
tion of the practices of the Church in 1 Cor. xiv. 
26, the work of oral teaching, whatever form it as 
sumed, was not limited to any body of men, but 
was exercised according as each man possessed a 
special xdpiona for it. Even then, however, there 
were, as the warnings of that chapter show, some 
inconveniences attendant on this freedom, and it 
was a natural remedy to select men for the special 
function of teaching because they possessed the 
xdpioua, and then gradually to confine that work 
to them. The work of preaching (xnpvocev) to 
the heathen did not belong, apparently, to the 
bishop-elders as such, but was the office of the 
apostle-evangelist. Their duty was to feed the 
Jlock, teaching publicly (Tit. i. 9), opposing errors, 
admonishing privately (1 Thess. v. 12). 3. The 
work of visiting the sick appears in Jum. v. 14, as 
assigned to the elders of the Church. There, in- 
deed, it is connected with the practice of anointing 
as a means of healing, but this office of Christian 
sympathy would not, we may believe, be confined 
to the exercise of the extraordinary yapicnata 
iaudrwy, and it is probably to this, and to acts of 
a like kind, that we are to refer the avyriAauBdveo~ 
Oat t@v acbevovyrwy of Acts xx. 35, and the a» 
TiAtves of 1 Cor. xii. 28. 4. Among these acta 
of charity that of receiving strangers occupied a 
conspicuous place (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8). The 
bishop-elder's house was to be the house of the 
Christian who arrived in a strange city and found 
himself without a friend. 5. Of the part taken 
by them in the liturgical meetings of the Church 
we have no distinct evidence. Reasoning from the 
language of 1 Cor. x., xii.,and from the practices of 
the post-apostolic age, we may believe that they 
would preside at such meetings, that it would be- 
long to them to bless and to give thanks when the 
Church met to break bread. 

The mode in which these officers of the Church 
were supported or remunerated varied probably in 
different cities. At Miletus St. Paul exhorts tho 
elders of the Church to follow his example and 
work for their own livelihood (Acts xx. 34). In 1 
Cor. ix. 14, and Gal. vi. 6, he asserts the rivht of 
the ministers of the Church to be supported by it. 
In 1 Tim. v. 17, he gives a special application of 
the principle in the assignment of a double allow- 
ance (riuh, comp. Hammond, tn luc.) to those who 
have been conspicuous for their activity. 

Collectively at Jerusalem, and probably in other 
churches, the body of bishop-elders took part in de- 
liberations (Acts xv. 6-22, xxi. 18), addressed other 
churches (iid. xv. 23), were joined with the Apos- 
tles in the work of ordaining by the laying on of 
hands (2 Tim. i. 6). It lay in the necessities of. 
any organized society that such a body of men 
should be subject to a power higher than their own, 
whether vested in one chosen by themselves or «e- 
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riving its authority from some external source; and 
we find accordingly that it belonged to the delegate 
of an apostle, and a furfiori to the apostle himself, 
to receive accusations against them, to hear evi- 
dence, to admonish where there was the hope of 
amendment, to depose where this proved unavailing 
(i Tim. v. 1, 19; Tit. iii. 10). 

If. It is clear from what has been said that 
episcopal functions in the modern sense of the 
words, as implying a special superintendence over 
the ministers of the Church, belonged only to the 
Apostles and those whom they invested with their 
authority. ‘The name of ApusTLe was not, how- 
ever, limited to the twelve. It was claimed by St. 
Paul for himself (1 Cor. ix. 1); it is used by him 
of others (Kom. xvi. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 
2d). It is clear that a process of change must 
have been at work between the date of the latest of 
the pastoral epistles and the letters of Ignatins, 
leading not so much to an altered organization as 
to a modification of the original terminology. The 
name of apostle is looked on in the latter as belong- 
ing to the past, a title of honor which their succes- 
gors could not claim. That of bishop rises in its 
significance, and takes the place left vacant. ‘The 
dangers by which the Church was threatened made 
the exercise of the authority which was thus trans- 
mitted more necessary. The permanent superin- 
tendence of the bishop over a given district, as con- 
trasted with the less settled rule of the travelling 
apostle, would tend to its development. ‘The Kev- 
elation of St. John presents something like an in- 
termediate stave in this process. ‘The angels of 
the seven churches are partly addressed as their 
representatives, partly as individuals ruling them 
(Rev. ii. 2, tii. 2-4). The name may belong to the 
special symbolisin of the Apocalypse, or have been 
introduced like mpetBbrepos from the organization 
of the svnagogue, and we have no reason for he- 
lieving it ever to have been in current use as part 
of the terminology of the Church. But the tunc- 
tions assigned to the angels are those of the earlier 
apostolate, of the later episcopate. The abuse of 
the old title of the highest ottice by pretenders, as 
in Rev. ti. 2, may have led to a reaction against its 
being used at all except for those to whoin it be- 
longed Kar’ éfoynv. In this, or in some similar 
way, the constitution of the Church assumed its 
later form; the bishops, presbyters, and deacons 
of the Ignatian Epistles touk the place of the 
apostles, bishops, elders, and deacons of the New 
‘Festament (Stanley, Sermons and /ssvys on the 
Apostolic Age, pp. 63-77; Neander’s PAanz. u. 
Lei. i. 248-266; Augusti, Christl. Archdol. b. ii. 
c. 6). 

The later history of the word is only so far re- 
markable as illustrating by its universal reception 
in all the western churches, and even in those of 
Syria, the intluence of the organization which orig- 
inated in the cities of Greece or the Proconsular 
Asia, and the extent to which Greek was the uni- 
versal medium of intercourse for the churches of the 
first and second centuries (Milman, Latin Christ. 
b. i. c. i.): nowhere do we find any attempt at 
substituting a Latin equivalent, hardly even an 
explanation of its meaning. Augustine (de Civ. D. 
i. 9) compares it with “ speculatores,’’ “ praepositi;”’ 
Jerome (fp. Will, ad Lvragqr.) with  superin- 
tendentes."" The title episcopus itself, with its 
companions, preshyter and ditconus, was transmit- 
ted by the Latin of the Western Church to all the 
Romance languages. ‘The members of the Gcthic 
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race received it, as they received their Christianity 
from the missionaries of the Latin Church. 
Eo. P: 


BITHY’AH (M2, worshipper, lit. dauyh 
ler, of Jehovah: BerOla; [Vat. BeAra; Alex. Bed 
61a:) Bethin), daughter of a Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18). 
The date of Mered cannot be determined, for the 
genealogy in which his name occurs is indistinct, 
jsome portion of it having apparently been lost. It 
lis probable, however, that he should be referred to 
the time befure the Exodus, or to a period not much 
later. Pharaoh in this place might be conjectured 
not to be the Egyptian regal title, but to be or 
represent a Hebrew name: but the name Bithiah 
probably implies conversion, and the other wile of 
Mered seems to be called “the Jewess..’ Unless 
we suppose a transposition in the text, or the less 
of some of the names of the children of Mered’s 
wives, we must consider the name of Bithiah un- 
derstood Leiore “she bare Miriam ’’ (ver. 17), and 
the latter part of ver. 18 and ver. 19 to be recapit- 
ulatory; but the LXX. does not admit any except 
the second of these conjectures. ‘The Scriptures, 
as well as the Egyptian monuments, show that. the 
Pharaohs intermarried with foreigners; Lut such 
alliances seem to have been contragted with royal 
families alone. It may be supposed that Lithiah 
was taken captive. ‘There is, however, no ground 
for considering ber to have been a concubine: on 
the contrary she is shown to be a wite, from her 
taking precedence of one specially designated as 
such. RS. 7. 


BITH’RON (more accurately “ the Bithron,”’ 


= 


PV UIADMAM, the broken or divided place, from “72, 
to cut up, Ges.: bAny Thy mwapareivovgay: Cninis 
Bethkoron), a place — from the form of the ex- 
pression, “all the Bithron,” doultless a district — 
in the Arabah or Jordan valley, on the east side of 
the river (2 Sam. ii. 29). The spot at which Ab- 
ners party crossed the Jordan not being specitied, 
we cannot fix the position of the Bithron, whieh 
lay between that ford and Mahanaim. As far as 
we know, the whole of the country in the Ghcr on 
the other side of the river is of the troken and in- 
tersected character indicated by the derivation of 
the name. If the renderings of the Vulg. and 
Aquila are correct, they must of course intend 
another Beth-horon than the well-known one. 
Beth-haram, the conjecture of Thenius, is also not 
G. 

* This Bithron (jissure, ravine) may have been 
the narrow valley of “Aydin, next north of the Jab- 
Lok, and so situated that Abner would ascend the 
valley in order to reach Mahanaim (MWedied) which 
lay high up on the acclivity (Robinson, Pi ys. Geogr. 
pp. 68, 86). H. 

BITHYN‘’IA (Bidurla: [Bithynin}). This 
province of Asia Minor, though illustrious in the 
earlier parts of post-apostolic histery, throuch 
Pliny's letters and the Council of Niewa, has little 
connection with the history of the Apostles them- 
selves. It is only mentioned in Act? xvi. 7, and in 
1 Pet. i. 1. From the former of these passages it 
appears that St. Paul, when on his propress from 
Iconium to Troas, in the course of his second mis- 
slonary journey, wade an attempt to enter Bithvuia, 
but was prevented, either by providential hindrances 
or by direct Divine intimnations. Vrom the latter 
it is evident that, when St. leter wrote hia first 
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Epistle, there were Christians (probably of Jewish 
or proselyte origin) in some of the towns of this 
province, as well as in “ Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, and Asia.”’ 

Bithynia, considered as a Roman province, was 
on the west contiguous to AsIA. On the east its 
limits underwent great modifications. The prov- 
ince was originally inherite’ by the Roman repub- 
lic (B. C. 74) as a legacy from Nicomedes ILI., the 
last of an independent line of monarchs, one of 
whom had invited into Asia Minor those Gauls, 
who gave the name of GALATIA to the central dis- 
trict of the Peninsula. On the death of Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, B. c. 63, the western part 
of the Pontic kingdom was added to the province | 
of Bithynia, which again received further accessions 
on this side under Augustus, A. p. 7. Thus the 
province is sometimes called “ Pontus and Bithyn- 
ia’ in inscriptions; and the language of Pliny's 
letters is similar. The province of Pontus was not 
constituted till the reign of Nero [Pontus]. It 
is observable that in Acts ii. 9 Pontus is in the 
enumeration and not Bithynia, and that in 1 Pet. 
i. 1 both are mentioned. See Marquardt’s contin- 
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where the first passover was eaten, or in the deserts 
of the Peninsula of Sinai, or in Palestine. The 
Mishna (Pestchim, c. 2, § 6) enumerates five kinds 
of bitter herbs — chazereth, ulshin, thamenh, char- 
chahina, and mtror, which it was lawful to eat 
either green or dried. There is great difficulty in 
identifying the plants which these words respectively | 
denote, but the reader may see the subject discussed | 
by Bochart (//iervz. i. 691, ed. Rosenmiiller) and | 
by Carpzovius (Apptrat. Hist. Crit. p. 402). Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Forskal in Niebuhr’s | 
Preface to the Description de l' Arahie (p. xliv.), 
the modern Jews of Arabia and Egypt eat lettuce, 
or, if this is not at hand, bugloss@ with the Pas- 
ehal lamb. The Greek word mixpis is identified 
by Sprengel (//ist. Rei Herd. i. 100) with the Hel- 
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Gate of Nica, the capital of Bithynia. 
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uation of Becker's Rim. Alterthiimer, III. i. p. 146. 
For a description of the country, which is meun- 
tainous, well wooded and fertile, Hamilton’s Re- 
searches in A. M. may be consulted, also a paper 
by Ainsworth in the Roy. Geog. Journal, vol. ix. 
‘The course of the river Rhyndacus is a marked fea- 
ture on the western frontier of Bithynia, and the 
snowy range of the Mysian Olympus on the south- 
west. J. 3. i. 


BITTER HERBS (0°77, merérim: w- 
Kpides: lactucee agrestes). The Hebrew word oc- 
curs in Ex. xii. 8; Num. ix. 11; and Lam. iii. 15: 
in the latter passage it is said, “ He hath filled me 
with bitterness, he hath made me drunken with 
wormwood.’’ The two other passages refer to the 
observance of the Passover: the Israelites were com- 
manded to eat the Paschal lamb “ with unleavened 
bread and with bitter herbs.” 

There can be little doubt that the term merérim 
is general, and includes the various edible kinds of 
bitter plants, whether cultivated or wild, which the 
Israelites could with facility obtain in sufticient 
abundance to supply their numbers either in Egypt, 
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minthia Echioiles, Linn. [rather Gaertn.; Picris 
Kchivides, Linn.], Bristly Helminthia (Ox-tongne), 
a plant belonging to the chicory group. The Pi- 
cris of botanists is a genus closely allied to the 
Helminthia. 

Aben Ezra in Celsius (Hierob. ii. 227) remarks 
that, according to the observations of a certain 
learned Spaniard, the ancient Egyptians always 
used to place different kinds of herbs upon the 
table, with mustard, and that they dipped morsels 
of bread into this salad. That the Jews derived 
this custom of eating herbs with their meat from 
the Egyptians is extremely probable, for it is easy 
to see how, on the one hand, the bitter-herb salad 
should remind the Jews of the bitterness of their 
bondage (Ex. i. 14), and, on the other hand, how 





(Flor. zypt. p. \xii.) identifies with Borago a/ffict- 
nalis. 
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it should also bring to their remembrance their 
merciful deliverance from it. It is curious to ob- 
serve in connection with the remarks of Aben Ezra, 
the custom, for such it appears to have been, of 
lipping a morsel of bread into the dish (7d rp6BAr- 
ov), Which prevailed in our Lord's time. May not 
7d TpvBAcoy be the salad dish of bitter herbs, and 
Tt) Wwufoy, the morsel of bread of which Aben 
Ezra speaks ? @ 

The merdrim may well be understood to denote 
various sorts of bitter plants, such particularly as 
belong to the crucifere, as some of the bitter 
cresses, or to the chicory group of the composite, 
the hawk-weeds, and sow-thistles, and wild lettuces 
which grow abundantly in the Peninsula of Sinai, 
in Palestine, and in Egypt (Decaisne, Florula 
Sinaica in Annal. des Scienc. Nat. 1834; Strand, 
Flor, Palest. No. 445, &e.). W. #H. 


BITTERN (TED, kippéd: éxivos, weAekdy, 
Aq. ; xvxvos, Theod. in Zeph. ii. 14: ericius). 
The Hebrew word has been the subject of various 
interpretations, the old versions generally sanction- 
ing the “hedgehog” or “ porcupine;’’ in which 
rendering they have been followed by Bochart (//ie- 
roz. ii. 454); Shaw (Trav. i. 321, 8vo ed.); 
Lowth (On /saich, xiv. 23), and some others; the 
“ tortoise,"’ the “ beaver,’’ the “ otter,’’ the * owl,”’ 
have also all been conjectured, but without the 
slightest show of reason. Philological arguments 
appear to be rather in favor of the “ hedgehog ’”’ or 
“ poreupine,”’ for the Hebrew word kippéd appears 
to be identical with kunfwd, the Arabic word ° for 
the hedgehog; but zoclogically, the hedgehog or 
porcupine is quite out of the question. ‘The word 
occurs in Is. xiv. 23, where of Babylon the Lord 
says, “I will make it a possession for the kippdéd 
and pools of water;'’—in Is. xxxiv. 11, of the 
land of Idumea it is said “the Adath and the kip- 
pod shall possess it;’’ and again in Zeph. ii. 14, 
“1 will make Nineveh a desolation and dry like a 
wilderness; flocks shall lie down in the midst of 
her, both the kdath and the kippéd shall lodge in 
the chapiters thereof, their voice shall sing in the 
windows.’’¢ The former passage would seem to 
point to some solitude-loving aquatic bird, which 
might well be represented by the dif/tern, as the 
A. V. has it; but the passage in Zephaniah which 
speaks of Nineveh being made “dry like a wilder- 
ness,”’ does not at first sight appear to be so strictly 
suited to this rendering. Gesenius, Lee, Parkhurst, 
Winer, Fiirst, all yive ‘hedgehog ’’ or “ porcu- 
pine’ as the representative of the Hebrew word ; 
but neither of these two animals ever lodges on the 
chapiters ¢ of columns, nor is it their nature to fre- 
quent pools of water. Not less unhappy is the read- 





@ Our custom of eating salad mixtures is in all pro- 
bability derived from the Jews. “ Why do we pour 
over our lettuces a mixture of oil, vinegar, and mus- 
tard? The practice began in Judaa, where, in order 
to render palatable the bitter herbs eaten with the 
paschal lamb, it was usual, says Moses Kotsinses, to 
sprinkle over them a thick sauce called Karoseth, 
which was composed of the oil drawn from dates or 
from pressed raisin-kernels, of vinegar and mustard.” 
See “ Extract from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters,” 
Monthly Magazine, 1810, p. 148. 
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CAS et CLRAS, crinaceus, echinus, Kam. Dj. 
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See Freytag. 

c Dr. Harris (art Bittern) objects to the words 
" thei voices shall sing in the windows deing applied 
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ing of the Arabic version e/-houbara, a species of 
bustard — the Houbara undulita, see ]bis. i. 284 — 
which is a dweller in dry regions and quite inca- 
pable of roosting. 
the A. V. is correct, and that the bittern is the bird 
denoted by the original word; as to the objection 
alluded to above that this bird is a lover of marshes 
and pools, and would not therefore be found in a 
locality which is “dry like a wilderness,”’ a little 
reflection will convince the reader that the difficulty 
is more apparent than real. Nineveh might he 


We are inclined to believe that 





made “dry like a wilderness,” but the bittern would 
find an abode in the Tigris which flows through 
the plain of Mesopotamia; as to the bittern perch- 
ing on the chapiters of ruined columns, it is quite 
probable that this bird may occasionally do so; in- 
deed Col. H. Smith (Kitto’s Cyclop. art. Kippéd) 
says, “though not building like the stork on the 
tops of houses, it resorts like the heron to ruined 
structures, and we have been informed that it has 
been seen on the summit of Tank Kisra at Ctesi- 
phon.” Again, as was noticed above, there seems 
to be a connection between the Hebrew kippéd and 
the Arabic kunfud, “hedgehog.” Some lexicog- 
raphers refer the Hebrew word to a Syriae root 
which means “ to bristle,’ € and though this deri- 
vation is exactly suited to the porcupine, it is not 
on the other hand opposed to the bittern, which 
from its habit of erecting and bristling out the 





to the hedgehog or porcupine. “The expression is of 
course inapplicable to these animals, but it is not cer- 
tain that it refers to them at all. The word their is 
not in the original; the phrase is elliptical, and im- 
plies * the voice of birds.” “Sed quum canendi ver- 


bum adbibent vates, haud dubie ¢ 437 post b4> 


est subaudiendum ” (Rosenmiill. Schot. ad Zeph. ii. 14). 


See on this subject the excellent remarks of Harmer 
( Observ’. iii. 100). 


d Such is no doubt the meaning of TW TMED} 


but Parkhurst (Lex. Heb. 8. v. T°) translates the 


4 
word ‘ door-porches,”? which, he says, we are at liberty 
to suppose were thrown dow :. 


$ HN. See Simon. Lex. Heb. 8. v. ats 
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feathers of the neck, may have received the aame, phen were condemned to death by the Jews. Frow 
of the porcupine bird trom the ancient Orientals. | Lev. xxiv. 16, wrongly understood, arose the singu- 


The bittern (Betrurus stellaris) belongs to the Ar- 
deube, the heron family of birds; it has a wide 
range, being found in Russia and Siberia as far 
north as the river Lena, in Europe generally, in 
Barbary, S. Africa, Trebizond, and in the countries 
berween the Black and Caspian Seas, &c. 

W. H. 

BITUMEN. [Scie] 

BIZJOTH’ JAH (TRAM TD [contempt of 
Iehocah|: XX. [Vat. Alex.] omits, [but Comp. 
BiCiwGia: Ald. "EBeCovbiat: | Bizothiw, a town 
in the south of Judah named with BreEn-sWeia 
and BvaLan (Josh. xv. 28). No mention or 
identification of it is found elsewhere. (Gr. 

BIZTHA (272: Bacdy, (Vat. FA." Ma- 
(ay:] Alex. Baez: “Bazaitha), the second of the 
seven eunuchs of king Ahasuerus’s harem (Lsth. i. 
10). The name is Persian, possibly Kd, Leste, 
a word referring to his condition a3 a eunuch (Ces. 
Thes. p. 197). ; 

BLACK. [Covers.] 

BLAINS (MVAISN: bdAaxrides, pAuK- 
ra:vai, LXX.; Ex. ix.9, avaCeovca: &y re Tots ay 


a sy w 
Opwrors nal dy Trois rerparoct; also j PTR, pus- 
tudes ardens), violent ulcerous infiunmations (from 


TVD, to boil up). It was the sixth plazue of 
Egypt, and hence is called in Deut. xxviii. 27, 35, 


“the butch of Egypt’? (YIU PTW : cf. Job 


ii. 7, VT DTT"). It seems to have beea the 


= is there used (ag elsewhere) of mayis- 


lar superstition about never even prenounciny the 
name of Jehovah. Ex. xxii. 48, * Thou shalt not 
revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy peuple,” 
doves not refer to blasphemy in the strict sense, since 


trates, €c. 

The Jews, misapplying Ex. xxiii. 13, “ Make no 
mention of the name of other yods,"’ seemed to 
think themselves bound to give nicknames to the 
heathen deities; hence their use of Bosheth for 
Baal | Hos. ix. 10, comp. Dstt-nostieriy MEPILEGO 
SHETH], Beth-aven tor Beth-el (Hos. iv. 15], Beel- 
zelul tor Beelzebub, &e. Jt is not stranve that this 
“contumelia numinum " (Blin. xili. 1), joined to 
their zealous proselytism, made them so deeply un- 
popular among the nations of antiquity (Winer, 
3.V. Goltestitsteruny). When a person heard blias- 
phemy he laid his hand on the head of the offender, 
to symbolize his sole responsibility for the guilt, 
and rising on his feet, tore his robe, which might 
never again he mended. (Qn the mystieal reasons 
for these observances, see Livhtfoot, fur. Mebr. 
Matt. xxvi. 65.) 

It only remains to speak of “the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost,” which has been so fruit- 
ful a theme for speculation and controversy (Matt. 
xii. 32; Mark iii. 28). It consisted in attributing 
to the power of Satan those unquestionable miira- 
| cles, which Jesus performed by «the finger of God,” 
and the power of the Holy Spirit: nor have we any 
safe ground for extending it to include all sorts of 

willing (as distinguished from veil ful) offenses, be- 
sides this one limited and special sin. The often 
misunderstood expression “it shall not be forgiven 





Wwpda aypla or black leprosy, a fearful kind of | him, neither in this world, &e.,” is a direct appli- 
elephantiasis (comp. Plin. xxvi. 5). It: must have; cation of a Jewish phrase in allusion to a Jewish 
come with dreadful intensity on the mavicians| error, and will not bear the inferences so often ex- 
whose art it bathed, and whose scrupulous cleanli- | torted trom it. According to the Jewish school 
ness (Herod. ii. 36) it rendered nugatury: so that | notions, a quo blasphematur nomen Pei, ei non 


they were unable to stand in the presence of Moses 
because of the bvils. 
Other names fur purulent and leprous eruptions 


are 5 ISW SVT S (Morphea alba), “WED 
(Morphea nigra), and the more harmless scab 
MIDI, Lev. xiii. passim (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. 
§ 189). F. W. F. 
BLASPHEMY (Baaconula), in its technical 
English sense, sivnifies the speaking evil of God 


(8 S°"? 373). and in this sense it is found Ps. 
Ixxiv. 18; Is. ii. 5; Rom. ii. 24, &e But accord- 
ing to its derivation (BAdrrw pnuh quasi BAa- 
Wid.) it may mean any species of calumny and 
abuse (or even an unlucky word, Eurip. /on. 1187): 
see 1 K. xxi. 10; Acts xviii. 6; Jude 8,&e. Hence 


in the LXX. it is used to render I] 72, Job ii. 5; 


Fy, 2 K. xix. 6; msn, 2 K. xix. 4, and 


327, Hos. vii. 4 16, so that it means “ reproach,” 
“ derision,” &c.: and it has even a wider use, as 
2 Sam. xii. 14, where it means “to despise Ju- 
daism,”” and 1 Macc. ii. 6, where BAacgnula = 
idolatry. In Ecclus. iii. 16 we have és BAdoon- 
urs 6 éyxaradinav marépu, Where it is equivalent 
tw warnpauevos (Schleusner, Thess. a. v.). 
Blasphemy was punished with stoning, which 
was intiicted on the son of Shelomith (Lev. xxiv. 
tl). On this charge both our Lord and St. Ste 


OS — — — — 


wet [arnitentia ad suspendendum judicium, nec 
dies expiationis ad expiandum, nec plaza ad adster- 
vendum, sed omnes suspendunt judicium, ¢¢ siars 
absterqit.' In refutation of this tradition our 
‘Lord: used the phrase to imply that © blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven; 
neither before death, ner, as yeu vainly dream, by 
means of death” (Lighttoot, Hor. Hebi, ad loenum). 
As there are no tenabic grounds for identifying this 
blasphemy with “the sin unto death,’ 1 John v. 
16, we shall not here enter into the very dithcult 
inquiries to which that expression leads. 
F. W. F. 

* On the meaning of Bracdnuia, and on the 
theological abuse of the term 4d tsyhemy in English, 
see Campbell, Diss. IX. Part ii., prefixed to his 
Translation of the Gospels. ; A. 


BLASTUS (BaAdoros [shoot or sprout]). the 
chamberlain (6 éx) rod xoerwvos) of Herod Agrippa 
I.. mentioned Acts xii. 20,as having been made by 
the people of Tyre and Sidon a mediator between 
them and the king's anger. [See CHAMBERLAIN. J 

Hl. A. 
* BLESSING. [Sarutarios.] 
(PUNISHMENTS. | 


BLINDING. | 
BLINDNESS (797377, A772, from the root 


a @]t doee not apnerr how the rendering of the 
LXX. of Job ii. 5 and box. vii. 1) illustrates the use 
of BAagdyuca OF its coy 1ates “H 
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at once squeezed out) on the altar, 2. e. on its horna 
its base, or its four corners, or on its side above on 
below a line running round it, or on the merev-seat, 
according to the quality and purpose of the offering ; 
but that of the passover on the lintel and door- 
posts (Exod. xii.; Lev. iv. 5-7, xvi. 14-19; Ugo- 
lini, Thes. vol. x. and xiii.). There was a drain 
from the temple into the brook Cedron to carry off 
the blood (Maimon. apud Cramer de Ard Herter. 
Ugolini, viii.) In regard to (2), it sutticed to pour 
the animal's blood on the earth, or to bury it, as 
a solemn rendering of the life to God; in case of 
human bloodshed a mysterious connection is ob- 
serval:le between the curse of blood and the earth 
or land on which it is shed, which becomes polluted 
by it; and the proper expiation is the blood of the 
shedder, which every one had thus an interest in 
seeking, and was bound to seek (Gen. iv. 10, ix. 
4-6; Num. xxxv. 33; Ps. evi. 38: see Broop, 
REVENGER OF). In the case of a dead body found, 
and the death not accounted for, the guilt of blood 
attached to the nearest city, to be ascertained by 
measurement, until freed by prescribed rites of ex- 
piation (Lieut. xxi. 1-9). The guilt of murder is 
one for which “ gatisfaction’’ was forbidden (Num. 
xxxv. 31). H. H. 


BLOOD, ISSUE OF (& TOW: BY, Rab- 


bin.: fluru laborans). The term is in Scripture 
applicd only to the case of women under menstru- 
ation or the flucus utert (Lev. xv. 19-30; Matt. ix. 
20, yur) aimoppoor oa; Mark v. 25 and Luke viii. 
43. otoa éy jucet aiparos). The latter caused a 
permanent legal uncleanness, the former a tempo- 
rary one, mostly for seven days, after which she was 
to be purified by the customary offering. The 
- bloody flux "’ (Sucevrepia) in Acts xxviii. 8, 
where the patient is of the male sex, is, probably, 
a medically correct term? (see Bartholini, De Wor- 
bis Biblicis, 17). H. H. 


BLOOD, REVENGER OF (5S3: Gedl). 
It wag, and even still is, a common practice among 
nations of patriarchal habits, that the nearest of 
kih should, as a matter of duty, avenge the death 
of a murdered relative. The early impressions and 
practice on this subject may be gathered from writ- 
On the Miracles, ad lov.). Hy of a Hae aes git ee of 

‘ Wile tale. are ditferent countries (Gen. xxxiv. 30; Tom. Jt. xxiii. 

Blindness willfully inflicted for political or other G4, 88, xxiv. 480, 482; Od. av. 270, 276; Miller 
on Jschyl. Aw. c. ii. A. & B.). Compensation 
for murder is allowed by the Koran, and he who 
- _ | transgresses after this by killing the murderer shall 

BLOOD (27). To blcod is ascribed in Script- | gutter a priev ous punishment (Sale, Koran, ii. 21, 
ure the mysterious sacredness which belongs to; and xvii. 250). Among the Bedouins, and other 
life, and God reserves it to Himself when allowing | Arab tribes, should the offer of bleod-money be re- 
man the dominion over and the use of the luwer | fused, the “ ‘Thar,’ or law of blood, comes into 
animals for tuod, &c. (as reyurds, however, the eat- | operation, and any person within the fifth degree 
ing of blood, see Foon). Thus reserved, it ac-jof blood from the homicide may be leyally killed 
quires a double power: (1) that of sacrificial atone- | by any one within the same degree of consanguinity 
ment, in which it had a wide recognition in the |to the victim. Frequently the homicide will wan- 
heathen world; and (2) that of becoming a curse, | der from tent to tent over the desert, or even rove 
when wantonly shed, e. g. even that of beast or | through the towns and villages on its borders with 
fowl by the huntsman, unless duly expiated, e. g. |a chain round his neck and in rags beeying contri- 
by burial (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. vil. 26, xvil. 11-13). | butions from the charitable to pay the apportioned 
As regards (1), the blood of sacrifices was caught ' blood- -money. Three days and four hours are al- 
by the Jewish priest from the neck of the victim in | lowed to the persons included within the “ Thar" 
a basin, then sprinkled seven times (in case of birds | for escape. ‘The right to blood-revenge is never 


“WY, to bore) is extremely common in the Fast | 
from many causes; ¢. 7. the quantities of dust and 
gand pulverized by the sun's intense heat; the per- 
petual vlare of light; the contrast of the heat with | 
the cold sea-air on the coast where blindness is spe- 
cially prevalent; the dews at nicht while they sleep 
on the roofs; small-pox, old age, &c.; and perhaps 
more than all the Mohammedan fatalism, which 
leads to a neglect of the proper remedies in time. 
One traveller mentions 4000 blind men in Cairo, 
and Volney reckons that 1 in every 5 were blind, 
besides others with sore eyes (i. 86). Ludd, the 
ancient Lydda, and Jéamleh, enjoy a fearful noto- 
riety fur the number of blind persons they contain. 
The connnon saying is that in Ladd every man is 
either blind or has but one eye.  Jatia is said to 
contain 500 blind out of a population of 5000 at 
most. There is an asylum for the blind in Cairo 
(which at present contains 300), and their conduct 
is often turbulent and fanatic (Lane, i. 89, 22: 
Trench, On the Miracles; Matt. ix. 27, &e.). 
Blind begzars figure repeatedly in the N. T. (Matt. 
xii. 22), and “opening the eves of the blind’? is 
mentioned in prophecy as a peculiar attribute of 
the Messiah (Is. xxix. 18, &e.). The Jews were 
specially charzed to treat the blind with compassion 
and care (Lev. xix. 14; Deut. xxvii. 18). 

Penal and miraculous blindness are several times 
mentioned in the Bible (Gsen. xix. 11, aopacta, 
LXX.; 2 K. vi. 18-22; Acts ix. 9). In the last 
passage some have attempted (on the ground of St. 
Luke's profession as a physician) to attach a tech- 
nical meaning to ayAvs and oxédros (Jahn, Arch. 
Bibl. § 201), viz. a spot or “thin tunicle over the 
cornea,”’ which vanishes naturally after a time: for 
which fact Winer (s. v. Bundheit) quotes Hippoer. 
(Predict. ti. 215) ayAtes . . - éxAcaivovra: rad 
apaviCovrat, hv uh Tpeud Tt emeyernra: ev TouTY® 
Te xwpiv. But this dees not remove the mirac- 
ulous character of the infliction. In the same way 
analogies are quoted for the use of saliva (Mark 
vili. 23, &c.) and of fish-vall in the case of the 
Aetxwpa of Tobias: but whatever may be thought 
of the latter instance, it is very obvious that in the 
former the saliva was no mere instrumental in the 
cure than the touch alone would have been (Trench, 


purposes was common in the East, and is alluded 
to in Scripture (1 Sam. xi. 2; Jer. xxxix. 7). 
Bs Ws Fx 











@ *It has been objectet that though the term may | jeland that this disorder fs by no means uncommon 
be technically correct, Luke has erred in assicning | there at the present day (Smith’s Voyage and Ship 
“dysentery” to a dry climate, like that of Malta. | wreek of St. Paul, p. 167, ed. 1866) H 
But we Lave now the testimony of physicians in that 
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lost, except as annulled by compensation: it de-' others of an absurd kind, the following: at the 
scends to the latest generation. Similar customs, | cross-roads posts were erected bearing the word 
& ere P bd sopet: : . 7 am 7 oe . 

with local distinctions, are found in Persia, Abys- Lapre of refuye, to direct the fugitive. All facil- 
sinia, among the Druses and Circassians. (Nie-|.. eas ann ded in th 
bubr, Deser. de 0 Arubie, pp. 28, 30, Vuyrtge, ii. ities 2 water and SUALION Were provided in the 
390; Burckhardt, Noles vn the Bedunins, pp. 66, rie no implements of war or chase were allowed 
85, Travels in Arabia, i, 409, ii. 330, Syrit, pp. | Mere: The mothers of high-priests used to send 
540, 113, 643; Layard, Nin. gf Bab, pp. 305-307 ;' Presents to the detained persons to prevent their 
Chardin, Voytges, vol. vi pp. 107-112.) Money-! wishing for the high-priest’s death. If the fugitive 
: ; , Vol. vi. pp. : ; Cee as : 
compensativps for homicide are appointed by the died belure the high-priest, te ponies oe uy 
Hinda law (Sir W. Jones, vol. iii. chap. vii.), and | a after the high-priest 8 death (I. sae am 
Tacitus remarks that among the German nations | coe Onk. ab. ae de ae ays COE 
‘ luitur homicidium certo armentorum ae pecorum eee eae ghttoot, Cent. Choregr. c. 50, 
numerv"’ (Germ. c. 21). By the Anglo-Saxon | 7 4s . , 

law also money-cumpensation for homicide, wer-yild, | * Ita pao iret found dead, aie of the 
was sanctioned on a scale proportioned to the rank nearest cily were: to meet Mm: rough: valley, -un- 
ot the murdered person (Lappenberg, ii. 336; Lin- touched by the plough, and washing their hands 

g, ii. p 


gard, i. 411, 414). over a beheaded heifer, protest their innocence of 
The spirit of all legislation on the subject. has the deed und deprecate the anger of the Alnighty 
| ; (Deut. xxi. 1-9). H. W. P. 


probably been to restrain the license of punishment 

assumed by relatives, and to limit the duration of | * BLUE. (Cotors.] 

feuds. The law of Moses was very precise in its BOANER’GES (Boavepyés), Mark iii. 17, a 

directions on the subject of Retaliation. name signifying viol Bpovrijs, “sons of thunder,” 
1. The willful murderer was to be put to death ! viven by our Lord to the two sons of Zehedce, 


without permission of compensation. The nearest | James and John. It is the Aramaic pronunciation 
relative of the deceased became the authorized | (according to which Shera is sounded as oa) of 


avenger of blood (“N3, the redeemer, or avenger, | tY 37 ‘335. The latter word in Hebrew sicnifies a 
as next of kin, Gesen. s. ¢. p. 254, who rejects | tumult or uproar (Ps. ii. 1), but in Arabic and 
the opinion of Michaelis, giving it the sig. of “ pol-| Syriac thunder. Probably the name had respect 
luted,’ #. ¢. till the murder was avenged (6 ayxio- | to the fiery zeal of the brothers, signs of which we 
revav, LXX., propinquus occisi, Vulz., Num. xxxv. | may see in Luke ix. 54; Mark ix. 38; comp. Matt. 
19), and was bound to execute retaliation himself | xx. 20 ff H. A. 

if it lay in his power. The king, however, in later! poaR. [Swink] 
tines appears to have had the power of restraining} ae 

this license. The shedder of blood was thus re- BOAT. [Suup.] 

garded as impious and polluted (Num. xxxv. 16-31; BO’AZ (*Y¥2, Aleetness:2 Bod(; Vat. [Boos; 
Deut. xix. 11; 2 Sam xiv. 7, 11, xvi. 8, and iii.) \jex. B 595 exe. Ruth ii. 15, iv. 8, and 1 Chr. Boo¢:] 


2.1, with LK. ii. 31, 353 2 Chr. xxiv. 22-25). Booz). 1. A wealthy Bethlehemite, kinsman to 
2. ‘The law of retaliation was not to extend be- }limelech, the husband of Naomi. Finding that 


yond the immediate offender (Deut. xxiv. 16; 2K.) the Linsman of Ruth, who stood in a still nearer 
xiv. 6; 2 Chr. xxv. 4; Jer. xxxi. 29-30; [ez. xviii. | rulation than himself, was unwilling to perform the 
23: Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 39). 

3. The involuntary shedder of blood was per- 
mitted to take flight to one of six Levitical cities, 
specially appointed out of the 48 as cities of refuge, 
three on each side of the sordan (Num. xxxv. 22, 
23; Deut. xix. 4-6). The cities were Kedesh, in 
Mount Naphtali; Shechem, in Mount Ephraim; 
Hebron in the hill-country of Judah. On the FE. 
side of Jordan, Bezer, in Reuben; Kamoth, in Gad; 
Golan, in Manasseh (Josh. xx. 7, 8). The elders 
of the city of refuge were to hear his case and pro- 
tect him till he could be tried before the authorities 
of his own city. If the act were then decided to 
have been involuntary, he was taken back to the 
city of refuge, round which an area with a radins 
of 2000 (3000, Patrick) cubits was assicned as the 
limit of protection, and was to remain there in 
safety till the death of the high-priest for the time 
being. Beyond the limit of the city of refuze, the 
revenger might slay him, but after the high-priest’s 
death he might return to his home with impunity 
(Num. xxxv. 25, 28; Josh. xx. 4,6). The roails 
bo the cities were to be kept open (Deut. xix. 3). 

To these particulars the Talmudists add, among 


office of Ms, he had those obligations publicly 


transferred with the usual ceremonies to his own 
discharge; and hence it became his duty by the 
“levirate law’? to marry Ruth (although it is 
hinted, Ruth iii. 10, that he was much her senior, 
and indeed this fact is evident whatever system of 
chronology we adopt), and to redeem the estates of 
her deceased husband Mahlon (iv. 1 ff.; Jahn, Arch. 
Bibl. §157). He gladly undertook these respon- 
sibilities, and their happy union was blessed by the 
birth of Obed, from whom in a direct line our Lord 
was descended. No objection seems to have arisen 
on the score of Ruth's Moabitish birth; a fact 
which has some bearing on the date of the narra- 
tive (ef. Ezr. ix. 1 ff). (BeETULENEM.] 

Boaz is mentioned in the genealogy (Matt. i. 5), 
but there is great difficulty in assigning his date. 
The genealogy in Ruth (iv. 18-22) only allows 10 
generations for 850 years, and only 4 for the 450 
years between Salmon and David, if (as is almost 
certain from St. Matt. and from Jewish tradition) 
the Rahah mentioned is Rahab the harlot. If Boaz 
be identical with the judge Ibzan [IBzAN], as is 


@ ® Cassel (Richter u. Ruth, p. 215) derives Boaz from 


rY-7>. son of strength: which, as the name of the 
pillar on the left of Solomon's porch, agrees better 
with Jachin _/i77’ness), name of the pillar on the right 
Jacuin), the mate of Boaz. The d-rivation from 


ty 1D, in whom is strength, affords a similar mean 


ing. Gesenius thinks the name as applied to Soi 
onron’s pillar may have been that of the donor or ar 
chitect. FL. 
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stated with some shadow of probability by the Je- 
rusalem ‘Talmud and various rabbis, several gen- 
erations must be inserted. Dr. Kennicutt, from the 
ditference in form between Salinah and Salmon 
(Ruth iv. 20, 21), supposes that by mistake two 
different men were identified (Jrssert. i. 543); but 
we want at least three generations, and this suppo- 
sition gives us only one. Mill quotes from Nico- 
laas Lyranus the theory, “dicunt majores nostri, et 
bene ut videtur, quod (res fucrint Booz sthi sucee- 
dentes; in Mt. i. isti tres sub uno nomine com- 
prehenduntur.”” Even if we sliorten the period of 
the Judges to 240 years, we must suppose that 
Boaz was the youngest son of Salmon, and that he 
did not marry till the age of 65 (Dr. Mill, On the 
Geneclogics; Lord A. Hervey, /d. p. 262, &e.). 

2. Boaz [in 1 K. Boad(, Vat. Bada, Alex. 
Boos, Comp. Béa(; in 2 Chr. LAX. toys, 
strength], the name of one of Solomon's brazen 
pillars erected in the temple porch. [JActHin.] 
It stood on the left, and was 17} cubits high (1 K. 
vii. 15, 213; 2 Chr. iii. 15; Jer. lii, 21). It was 
hollow and auemounted by achapiter, 5 cubits high, 
ornamented with net-work and 100 pomegranates. 
The apparent discrepancies in stating the height 
of it arise from the including and excluding of the 
ornament which united the shaft to the chapiter, 
&e. F. W. F. 


BOC’CAS (6 Boxnds: Boccus), a priest in the 
line of Itsdras (1 Esdr. viii. 2). ([BuxK1; Bo- 
KITH. | 


BOCH’ERU (A773 [youth or first-born]: 
Bocru: 1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44, according to the 
present Hebrew text), son of Azel; but rendered 
mpwrdroKos by LXX. in both passages, as if 


pointed W753. [BECHER.] A. C. H. 
BO’CHIM (& om, the weepers: & Kravd- 


pdév, KAavOpoves: locus flentium sire lacryma- 
rum), a place on the west of Jordan above Gilgal 
(Judg. ii, 1 and 5), 80 called because the people 
“wept” there. 

* The LXX. insert éw) Ba:@haA after Bochim, 
and thus fullow an opinion, possibly a tradition, 
that the place of weeping was near Bethel. ‘The 
going up thither “of the angel”? from Gilzal 


(25) favors that view. Bertheau (Richter, p. 
50) infers from the sacrifices (ver. 5) that the He- 
brews could not have been at the time far from one 
of their sacred places, perhaps Shiluh; but (see 
Keil's ook of Judges, p. 264) they were not re- 
stricted in this manner, but performed such rites 
in any place where Jehovah appeared to them. 
Beyond this there is no clew to the exact spot 
where the scene uccurred. H. 


BO/HAN ms [thumb]: [Badév; in Josh. 
xviii. 17 Alex. Baau; Comp. Ald.] Bady: Sven), 
a Reubenite after whom a stone was named, possibly 
erected to commemorate some achievement in the 
conquest of Palestine (comp. 1 Sam. vii. 12). Its 
position was on the border of the territories of Ben- 
jamin and Judah between Beth-arabah and Beth- 
hogla on the E., and Adummim and En-shemesh on 
the W. Its exact situation is unknown (Josh. xv. 
6, xviii. 17). (StoNEs.] W. L. B. 

BOIL. [Mepictr.] 


BOLSTER. The Hebrew word ( mle ‘SSS, 
méradshith) so rendered, denotes, like the English, 
rimply a place for the head. 


Hlardy travellers, like! 1 Chr. xxvi. 27). 


BOOTY 


Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 11, 18) and Elijah (1 K. xix. 
G), sleeping on the bare ground, would make use 
of a stone for this purpose; and soldiers on the 
march had probably no softer resting place (1 Sain. 
xxvi. 7, 11,12, 16). Possibly beth Saul and Elijah 
may have used the water-bottle which they carried 
as a bolster, and if this were the case, David's 
midnight adventure becomes more conspicuously 
daring. The pillow’ of goat's hair which Mi- 
chal’s cunning put in the place of the bolster in 
her hushand’s bed (1 Sam. xix. 13, 16) was prob- 
ably, as Ewald sugvests, a net or curtain of goat's 
hair, to protect the sleeper from the mosquitoes 
(Gesch. iii. 101, note), like the “canopy " of Helo- 


fernes. [DAvip, Amer. ed.] W. A. W. 
*BOLLED. “The flax was bolled,” Ex. ix. 


31, 2. e. swollen, podded for seed. The word bil 
is etymologically cognate with ball, bole, bul ‘The 


Hebrew term here used, SY. does not imply 
anything more than that the flax was in bud, ready 
to flower (see Ges. and Fiirst, s. v.). See also FLAX. 
A. 
BONDAGE. ([Stavery.] 


BONNET. [See Hean-press.] In old 
English, as in Scotch to this day, the word * bon- 
net ’’ was applied to the head-dress of men. Thus 
in Hall's Jtich. /1,, fol. 9 a.: © And after a lytle 
season puttyng of hys doneth he sayde: O Lorde 
God creator of all thynges, howe muche is this 
reilme of Englande and the people of the same 
bounden to thy goodnes.". And in Shakespeare 
(Haml. v. 2): 


"Your tonne? to his right use: tis for the head.” 


W. A. W. 
BOOK. [Writtxe.] 


BOOTHS. — [Svccorn ; 
FEAST OF.) 

BOOTY. This consisted of captives of both 
sexes, cattle, and whatever a captured city might 
contain, especially metallic treasures. Within the 
limits of Canaan no captives were to be made (Deut. 
xx. 14 and 16); Levond those limits, in case of 
warlike resistance, all the women and children were 
to be made captives, and the men put todeath. A 
special charge was given to destroy the “ pictures 
and images "’ of the Canaanites, as tending to idol- 
atry (Num. xxxili. 52). The case of Amalek was 
a special one, in which Saul was bidden to destroy 
the cattle. So also was that of the expedition 
against Arad, in which the people took a vow to 
destroy the cities, and that of Jericho, on which 
the curse of God seems to have rested, and the gold 
and silver, &c. of which were viewed as reserved 
wholly for Him (1 Sam. xv. 2,3; Num. xxi. 2; 
Josh. vi. 19). The law of booty was that it should 
be divided equally between the army who won it 
and the people of Israel, but of the former half one 
head in every 500 was reserved to God, and appro- 
priated to the priests, and of the latter one in every 
50 was similarly reserved and appropriated to the 
Levites (Num. xxxi. 26-47). As regarded the 
army, David added a regulation that the bagcage- 
guard should share equally with the troops engaged. 
The present made by David out of his Looty to the 
elders of towns in Judah was an act of grateful 
courtesy merely, though perhaps suggested by the 
law, Num. l. c. So the spoils devoted by him to 
provide for the temple, must be regarded us a free- 
will offering (1 Sam. xxx. 24-26; 2 Sam. viii. 11, 
H. H. 


TABERNACLES, 


BOOZ 


BO’OZ (Ree. T. Bod; Lachm. [Treg. and 
Tach. (jth ed.)] with ABD [in Luke], Bods; 


BOTTLE 31$ 


of a kid’s skin. These bottles when rent are re- 
paired sometimes by setting in a piece; sometimes 


Tisch. (8th ed.) in Matt., with 8 and Sin., Boés:] | by gathering up the wounded place in manner of 


), Matt. i. 5; Luke iii. 82. [Boaz] 
BORITH (Bovrith), a priest in the line of 
Esdras (2 Esdr. i. 2). The name is a corruption 
of BUKKI. 
BORROWING. ([Loan.] 


BOS’CATH (12723 [stony], 2 K. xxii. 1. 
[BozKaTH. ] 

* BOSOM. For the bosum of a garment and 
its uses, see Dress, 3. (4.); for the expression “ to 
lie at or in one's bosom,’’ see MEALS, also ABIA- 
HaM'’s BOSOM. See also CreusF, 3. A. 

BO’SOR, 1. (Boodp; [ Alex. Boogop in ver. 
26 :} Jonna: Bosor), a city both large and 


fortified, on the East of Jordan in the land of 
Gilead (Galaad), named with Bozrah (Bosora), 
Carnaim, and other places in 1 Mace. v. 26, 36. 
It is probably Bezen, though there is nothing to 
make the identification certain. 

2. (Béoop: Busor), the Aramaic mode of pro- 
nouncing the name of Bror, the father of Balaam 
(2 Pet. ii. 15); in accordance with the substitution, 


frequent in Chaldce, of 3S for VY (see Geseninus, 
1144). G. 


BOS’ORA (Bogapa [?] and (Comp.] Boooppa; 
(Rom. Alex. Boogopa, Bogop; Sin. Bogopa:] 
Jy Q35 : Barasa, Bosor), a strong city in Gilead 


taken by Judas Maccabeus (1 Macc. v. 26, 28), 
doubtless the same as BuzRalt. 


BOTCH. [MeEpiciNe.] 
BOTTLE. The words which are rendered in 


A. V. of O. T. bottle" are, (1.) VST (Gen. xxi. 
14, 15, 19): donds: wer ; askin-bottle. (2.) 2), 


or aa (1 Sam. x. 3; Job xxxviu. 37; Jer. xiii. 
12; Is. v. 11, xxx. 14; Lam. iv. 2): ayyevoy, 
xepdutov, doxds: uler, vus testeum, layena, lagun- 


eula. (3.) ADP 2 (Jer. xix. 1): Bixds dorpdat- 


vos: laguncula. (4.) TS) (Josh. ix. 4, 13; Judg. 
tv. 19; 1 Sam. xvi. 20; Ps. cxix. 83): donds: uter, 
lagena. 

In N. T. the only word rendered “bottle” is 
éoxds (Matt. ix. 17; Mark ii. 22; Luke v. 37). 
The bottles of Scripture are thus evidently of two 
kinds: (1.) The skin bottle. (2.) The bottle of 
earthen or glass-ware, both of them capable of be- 
ing closed from the air. 


1. The skin bottle will be best described in the 
following account collected from Chardin and oth- 
ers. The Arabs, and all those that lead a wander- 
ing life, keep their water, milk, and other liquors, 
in leathern bottles. These are made of goatskins. 
When the animal is killed, they cut off its feet 
and its head, and they draw it in this manner out 
of the skin, without opening its belly. In Arabia 
they are tanned with acacia-bark and the hairy 
part left outside. If not tanned, a disagreeable 
taste is imparted to the water. They afterwards 
sew up the places where the legs were cut off and 
the tail, and when it is filled they tie it about the 
weck. The great leathern bottles are made of the 
skin of a he-coit, and the small ones, that serve 
astead of a bottle of water, on the road, are made 


a purse; sometimes they put in a round flat piece 
of wood, and by that means stp the hole (Char- 
din, ii. 405, vili. 409; Wellsted, Aradia, i. 89; ii. 
78; Lane, JJod. £g. ii. c. 1; Harmer, from Char- 
din’s notes, ed. Clarke, i. 284). Bruce gives a de- 
scription of a vessel of the same kind, but larger. 
“A gerba is an ox's skin, squared, and the edyes 
sewed together by a double seam, which does not 
let out water. An opening is left at the top, in 
the same manner as the bunghole of a cask; around 
this the skin is gathered to the size of a larye hand- 
ful, which, when the gerba is full of water, is tied 
round with whipcord. ‘These gerbas cuntain about 
sixty gallons each, and two of them are the load of 
acamel. ‘They are then all besmeared on the out- 
side with grease, as well to hinder the water frou 
oozing through, as to prevent its being evaporated 
by the heat of the sun upon the gerba, which, in 
fact, happened to us twice, so as to put us in 
danger of perishing with thirst." (Travels, iv. 


334.) 
Ki 
i 
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Skin Bottles. (From the Museo Borbonico.) 


Wine-bottles of skin are mentioned as ‘used by 
Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, by Homer (0d. 
vi. 78, olvov Exever "AoKd ev aiyely; Ml. iii. 
247); by Herodotus, as used in Evypt (ii. 121), 
where he speaks of letting the wine out of the skin 
by the woSedy, the end usually tied up to serve as 
the neck; by Virgil (Georg. ii. 384). Also by 
Athenseus, who mentions a large skin-bottle of the 
nature of the gerba (aoxds éx wapSarav Sepudraw 
epaupévos, v. 28, p. 199). Chardin says that 
wine in Persia is preserved in skins saturated with 
pitch, which, when good, impart no flavor to the 
wine (boy7ges, iv. 75). Skins for wine or other 
liquids are in use to this day in Spain, where they 
are called borrachas. 

The effect of external heat upon a skin-bottle is 
indicated in Ps. cxix. 83, “a bottle in the smoke,” 
and of expansion produced by fermentation in Matt. 
ix. 17, new wine in old bottles *' [or “ skins ''). 

2. Vessels of metal, earthen, or glass ware for 
liquids were in use, among the Greeks, Egyptians, 





Egyptian Bottles. 1 to 7, ginas. 6 te 11, etrthenwarm 
(From the British Museum Collectivn.) 
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Ftrusca.s, and Assyrians (ypuodruros gidAn 
Trponvh, Athen. i. 20 (28); apyupen gidarn, fl. 
xxlii. 243; auplOerov gidAny artpwroy, 270), and 
also no doubt among the Jews, especially in later 
times. Thus Jer. xix. 1, “a potter's earthen bottle.” 
The Jews probably borrowed their manufactures in 
this particular from [gypt, which was celebrated 
for glass work, as remains and illustrations of 
Fgyptian workmanship are extant at least as early 
as the 15th century B. c. (Wilkinson, ii. 59, 60). 

Glass bottles of the 3d or 4th century B. c. have 
been found at Babylon by Mr. Layard. At Cairo 
many persons obtain a livelihood by selling Nile 
water, which is-carried by camels or asses in skins, 
or by the carrier himself on his back in pitchers 
of porous gray earth (Lane, Mod. #9. ii. 153, 155; 
Burckhardt, Syrie, p. 611; Maundrell, Journey, 
p- 407, Bohn; Wilkinson, Agypt, c. iii. vol. i. 148- 
158; Dict. of Antig. Vinum; Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon, pp. 196, 503; Gesenius, s. rv.) 

Poa one H. W. P. 





ci. 


Assyrian Glass Bottles. (From the British Museum 


Collection.) 
* BOTTOMLESS PIT. [Drepr, Tue.] 
BOW. [ArRms.] 


* BOWELS (=°)%, CAT, owAdyxva)- 
The bowels were regarded by the Hebrews as the seat 
of the tender affections, and the term is therefore 
often used tropically, like heart, breast, and bosom 
in English. ur translators have sometimes judi- 
ciously varied the expression to suit the Fnglish 
idiom, a8 in Ps. xxv. 6, xl. 8, Prov. xii. 10, Luke i. 
78, 2 Cor. vii. 15 (see the margin in these places); 
but in many other cases they have given a bald, 
verbal translation where a different rendering would 
have more happily expressed the meaning; as, ‘“ The 
bowels (hearts) of the saints are refreshed by thee”; 
“Ye are not straitened in us, but are straitened in 
your own bowels” (affections); see Cant. v. 4; Jer. 
iv. 19, xxxi. 20; Ecclus. xxx. 7; 2 Cor. vi. 12; 
Phil. i. 8, ii. 1; Col. iii, 12; Philem. 7, 12, 20; 
1 John iii. 17. ‘ A. 

BOWL. (1.) ha > orpewrdy dvOduioy: funic- 
ulus ; see Ges. p. 288. (2.) VED: Aexdyn: [phi- 
ala,] concha. (3.) DED: also in A. V. dish. (4.) 
YD: xparhp: scyphus. (5.) TORI: cdados: 
cyathus. Of these words (1) may be taken to in- 
licgte chiefly roundness, from eee? roll, as a ball 
or globe, placed as an ornament on the tops or cap- 


itals of columns (1 K. vii. 41; 2 Chr. iv. 12, 18): 
also the knob or boss from which yroceed the 


—_—- 


© Apparently from the root “rR, to be straight,” 
then to be fortunate,’ " beautiful.” 80 in the book 








Jelammedenu it is said, “ Quare vocatur theasshur? quia 


BOX-TREE 


branches of a candlestick (Zech. iv. 2), and also a 
suspended lamp, in A. V. “golden bowl"? (Icel 
xii. 6); (2) indicating lowness, is perhaps a shal- 
low dish or basin; (3) a hollow vessel; (4) a round 
vessel (Jer. xxxv. 5) xepdusov LXX.; (5) a lustra- 
tory vessel, from m3, pure. 

A like uncertainty prevails as to the precise form 
and material of these vessels as is noticed under 
Basin. Bowls would probably be used at meals for 
liquids, or broth, or pottage (2 K. iv. 40). Modern 
Arabs are content with a few wooden bowls. In the 
British Museum are deposited several terra-cotta 
bowls with Chaldean inscriptions of a superstitious 
character, expressing charms against sickness and 
evil spirits, which may possibly explain the “ divin- 
ing cup" of Joseph (Gen. xliv. 5). The bowl was 
filled with some liquid and drunk off as a charm 
against evil. See a case of Tippoo Sahib drinking 
water out of a black stone as a charm against mis- 
fortune (Gleig, Life of Munro, i. 218). One of the 
Brit. Mus. bowls still retains the stain of a liquid. 
These bowls, however, are thought by Mr. Birch 
not to be very ancient (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
509, 511, 526. Birch, Anc. Pottery, i. 154. 
Shaw, 2:31). H. W. P. 


* There is no such Hebrew word as DED (No. 
3, above); the word translated dish in the passage 
which must be referred to (Judg. v. 25) is VED 


(No. 2), for which an obsolete verb YDD has been 
assumed by some lexicocraphers as the root. Fiirst 
rejects this etymology. Other Hebrew words trans- 


lated bowl in the A. V. are 95, Zech. iv. 95 


yt, see Basin; and F.iD, 1 K. vii. 50; 2 K. 
xii. 13 (14), also rendered basin. A. 


* BOX. The Hebrew word (7]©: gands: lenti- 
cula) so rendered in 2 K. ix. 1, 3 (“a doc of oil "). 
properly denotes a flask or bottle. In 1 Sam. x. 1 
it is more correctly translated * vial.” See also 
ALABASTER. A. 

BOX-TREE (WVEEM," teasshir : Gaacodp, 
xédpos: luxus, minus) occurs in Is. lx. 13, together 
with “the fir-tree and the pine-tree,”’ as furnishing 
wood from Lebanon for the temple that was to be 
built at Jerusalem. In Is. xli. 19 the teasshur is 
mentioned in connection with the cedar, “ the fir- 
tree and the pine,” &c., which should one day be 
planted in the wilderness. There is great uncer- 
tainty as to the tree denoted ‘by the feasshir. The 
Talmudical and Jewish writers generally are of 
opinion that the box-tree is intended, and with 
them agree Montanus, Deodatius, the A. V. and 
other modern versions ; Kosenmiiller (Sibi. Bot. 
300), Celsius (/fierod. ii. 153), and Parkhurst (Hed. 


Lex. s. v. WIS?) are also in favor of the Lox- 
tree. The Syriac and the Arabic version of Saadias 
understand the feassiir to denote a species of cedar 
called sherbin,> which is distinguished by the small 
size of the cones and the upright growth of the 
branches. This interpretation is also sanctioned 
by Gesenius and Fiirst (Heb. Concord. p- 134). 
Hiller (Hierophyt. i. 401) believes the Hebrew word 
may denote either the box or the maple. With 





est felicissima et preestantissima inter omnes species 
cedro um” (Buxt. d. ¢.). 


b “ 
Ca) as 





BOZEZ 


regard to that theory which identifies the teasshtr 
with the sherbin, there is not, beyond the authority 
of the Syriac and Arabic versions, any satisfactory 
evidence to support it. It is uncertain moreover 
what tree is meant by the sherbin: it is supposed 
to be some kind of cedar: but although the Arabic 
version of Dioscorides gives sherbin as the rendering 
of the Greek KéBpos, the two trees which Dios- 
corides speaks of seem rather to be referred to the 


genus juniperus than to that of pinus. However 
Celsius (ffierob. i. 80) and Sprengel (//ist. Rei 


Herb. i. 267) identify the sherbin with the Pinus 
cedrus (Linn.), the cedar of Lebanon. According 
to Niebuhr also the cedar was called sherdin. The 
same word, however, both in the Chaldee, the Syriac, 
and the Arabic, is occasionally used to express the 
berdésh.* Although the claim which the box-tree 
has to represent the feasshir of Isaiah and Ezekiel 
is far from being satisfactorily established, yet the 
evidence rests on a better foundation than that 
which supports the claims of the sherbin. The 
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BOZRAH 821 


passage in Fiz. xxvii. 6, although it is one of ac- 
knowledged difficulty, has been taken by Bochert, 
| Rosenmiiller, and others, to uphold the claim of the 
_box-tree to represent the feasshir. For a full ac- 
count of the various readings of that passage see 
Rosenmiiller's Schol. in Ez. xxvii. 6. The most 
satisfactory translation appears to us to be that of 
Bochart (Geog. Sac. i. iii. ec. 5, 180) and Rosen- 
miiller: “* Thy benches have they made of ivory, 
inlaid with box-wood from the isles of Chittim." 
Now it is probable that the isles of Chittim may 
refer to any of the islands or maritime districts of 
the Mediterranean. Bochart believes Corsica is 
intended in this passage: the Vulg. has “ de insulis 
Italiee.’’ Corsica was celebrated for its box-trees 
(Plin. xvi. 16; Theophrast. //. P. iii. 15, § 5), and 
it is well known that the ancients understood the 
art of veneering wood, especially box-wood, with 
ivory, tortoise-shell, &c. (Virg. .4’n. x 137). This 
passage, therefore, does certainly seem to favor the 
opinion that feasshi denotes the word of the box- 
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Bozrah. 


tree (Buxus sempervirens), or perhaps that of the 
only other known species, Burus balearica ; but 
the point must be left undetermined. W.. HH. 
BO’ZEZ (V™12, shining, according to the 
conjecture of Gesenius, Thes. p. 229: Bacés: [Vat. 
Ba(ns: Comp. Bo(fs:] Boses), the name of one of 
the two “sharp rocks”? (IIebrew, “teeth of the 
cliff’’) “ between the passages by which Jonathan 
entered the Philistine garrison. It seems to have 
been that on the north side (1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5). 
Robinson notices two hills of blunt conical form 
in the bottom of the Wady Suweinit just below 
Mikhmas (i. 441 and iii. 289). Stanley, on the 
other hand, could not make them out (S. ¢ P. 205, 
note). And indeed these hills answer neither to 
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the expression of the text nor the requirements of 
the narrative. [See Senen, Amer. ed.] G. 
BOZ KATH (A223 [stony]: Baon5s0. 
Alex. Macxa0; [Comp. Bacexd0; Ald. Baondd;] 
in Kings, Bacouvpdéd; (Comp. Bawovxdd:] Joseph. 
Booxed: Bascath, Besecath), a city of Judah in 
the Shefelah ; named with Lachish (Josh. xy. 39). 
It is mentioned once again (2 K. xxii. 1) as the 
native place of the mother of king Josiah. Here 
it is spelt in the A. V. “ Boscath.’” No trace of 
the site has yet been discovered. G. @ 


BOZRAH (77, 3, possibly from a root with 
the force of restraining, therefore used for a sheep- 





35, Bochart reads DMN in one word. 
Rosenmiiller regards the expression “ daughter of box- 
wood’ as metaphorical, comparing Ps. xvii. 8, Lam. 
ii. 18, iii. 13. 
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fold, Gesen. 8. v.: Boodssa; Boodp, also dx¢, 
Jer. xlix. 22, retyos aoe i. 12; en tues Xie. i. 
12, Vulg. ovile :] Bosra), the name of more than 
one place on the east of Palestine. 1, In Edom — 
the city of Jobab the son of Zerah, one of the early 
kings of that nation (Gen. xxxvi. 33; 1 Chr. i. 44). 
This is doubtless the place mentioned in later times 
by Isaiah (xxxiv. 6, xiii. 1 (in connection with 
Edom), and by Jeremiah (xlix. 13, 22), Amos (i. 
12), and Micah (ii. 12, “sheep of B.,”" comp. Is. 
xxxiv. 6; the word is here rendered by the Vulgate 
and by Gesenius “ fold,’ “the sheep of the fold,” 
Ges. Thes. 230). It was known to Eusebius, who 
speaks of it in the Onomasticon (Boodp) a8 a city 
of Esau in the mountains of Idumsa, in connection 
with Is. lxiii. 1, and in contradistinction to Bostra 
in Perea. There is no reason to doubt that the 
modern representative of Bozrah is e¢l-Busaireh, 


Baal, which was first visited by Burekhardt 


(Syr. 407; Beazeyra), and lies on the mountain 
district to the S. E. of the Dead Sea, between 
Tiafileh and Petra, about half-way between the 
latter and the Dead Sea. Irby and Mangles men- 
tion it under the name of /pseyra and Bsaida 
(chap. viii.: see also Robinson, ii. 167). The 
“ goats’? which Isaiah connects with the place were 
found in large numbers in this neighborhood by 
Burckhardt (Syr. 405). 

2. In his catalogue of the cities of the land of 
Moab, Jeremiah (xlviii. 24) mentions a Bozrah as 
in “the plain country” (ver. 21, WS) YON. 
i. e. the high level downs on the east of the Dead 
Sea and of the lower Jordan, the Belka of the 
modern Arabs). Here lay Heshbon, Nebo, Kirjath- 
aim, Diblathaim, and the other towns named in 
this passage, and it is here that we presume Bozrah 
should be sought, and not, as has been lately sug- 
gested, at Bostra, the Roman city in Bashan, full 
sixty miles from Heshbon (Porter's Damascus, ii. 
163, &c.). On the other hand, Bozrah stands by 
itself in this passage of Jeremiah, not being men- 
tioned in any of the other lists of the cities of 
Moab, ¢. g. Num. xxxii.; Josh. xiii.; Is. xvi.; Ez. 
xxv.; and the catalogue of Jeremiah is expressly 
gaid to include cities both “far and near’? (xlviii. 
24). Some weight also is due to the consideration 
of the improbability that a town at a later date so 
important and in so excellent a situation should be 
entirely omitted from the Scripture. Still there is 
the fact of the specification of its position as in the 
Mishor; and also this, that in a country where the 
very kings were ‘sheep masters"? (2 K. iii. 4), a 
name signifying a sheep-fold must have been of 
common occurrence. 

For the Roman Bostra, the modern Busra, on 
the south border of the Haurdn, see Reland, p. 
665, and Porter, ii. chap. 12. G. 


BRACELET (TT TOS : WeAAlov; XABwy)- 
Under ARMLET an account is given of these orna- 
ments, the materials of which they were generally 
@ made, the manner in which they were worn, dc. 


Besides T1 TY F388, three [four] other words are trans- 
lated by “bracelet "’ in the Bible, namely: (1-) fa) oes 
(from “W%, to fasten), Num. xxxi. 50, &e. (2.) 
TT (a chain, ceipd, from ite being wreathed, 
or"). It only occurs in this sense in Is. iii. 19, 


BRASS 
but compare the expression “wreathen chains" in 
Fx. xxviii. 14, 22. Bracelets of fine twisted Vene- 
tian gold are still common in Fgypt (Lane, ii. 368, 
Append. A. and plates). (3.) ne, Gen. xxxviii. 
18, 25, rendered “ bracelet,”’ but meaning prob- 
ably “a string by which a seal-ring was suspended ” 
(Gesen. 8. v.).  [(4.) nn, odpayls, armilla, Ex. 
xxxv. 22, which rome (Gesenius, Knobel) under- 
stand to denote a hook or clasp for fastening the 


garments of women, others (Rosenmiiller, De Wette, 
Kalisch) a nuse-ring. — A.} 





(Wilkinson. ) 


Men as well as women wore bracelets, as we see 
from Cant. v. 14, which may be rendered, “ His 
wrists are circlets of gold full set with topazes.” 
Layard says of the Assyrian kings: ‘the arms 
were encircled by armlets, and the wrists by lrace- 


—— 





(Nineveh Marbles.) 


lets, all equally remarkable for the taste and beauty 
of the design and workmanship. In the centre of 
the bracelets were stars and rosettes, which were 
probably inlaid with precious stones’ (.Vinereh, 


Assyrian Bracelet Clasp. 


ii. 323). 


These may be observed on the sculptures 
in the British Museum. 


[ARMLET; ANKLET.] 
F. W. F. 
BRAMBLE. [TuHorys.] 


BRASS (xadxés)- The word 17) (from 
the root wi, to shine) is improperly translated by 


‘brass’? in the earlier books of Scripture, since the 
Hebrews were not acquainted with the compound 
of copper and zinc known by that name. In most 
places of the O. T. the correct translation would be 
copper (although it may sometimes possibly mean 
bronze (xaAKds kexpauévos), a compound of copper 
and tin. Indeed a simple metal was obviously in- 
tended, as we see from Deut. viii. 9, “out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass,” and Job xxviii. 2, 
‘s Brass is molten out of the stone,” and Deut. 
xxxiii. 25, “Thy shoes shall be iron and brass,” 
which seems to be a promise that Asher should have 
a district rich in mines, which we know to have 
been the case, since Euseb. (viii. 15, 17 [de Mart. 
Pal. c. 7]) speaks of the Christians being con- 
demned rors xara Dawe ris Taduorivns xyad- 
noo perdaros (Lightfoot, Cent. Chorogr. c. 99). 
(ASHER. ] 

Copper was known at a very early period, and 
the invention of working it is attributed to Tubal- 
cain (Gen. iv. 22; cf. Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii. 
243: comp. “Prior eris erat quam ferri cognitus 
usus,"’ Lucr. v. 1292). Its extreme ductility (xaa- 
xds from yaddw) made its application almost unt- 
versal among the ancients, as Hesiod expressly eave 
(Dict. of Ant., art. 43). 


BRAYING 


The same word is used for money, in both Tes- 
vaments (Ez. xvi. 36;2 Matt. x. 9, &c.). 

It is often used in metaphors, e. g. Lev. xxvi. 19, 
‘¢] will make your heaven as iron and your earth 
as brass,” +. ¢. dead and hard. This expression is 
reversed in Deut. xxviii. 23 (comp. Coleridge's * All 
in a hot and copper sky,” &c., Anc. Mar.). “Is 
my flesh of brass,'' i. e. invulnerable, Job vi. 12. 
‘“« [bey are all brass and iron,” §. e. base, ignoble, 
impure, Jer. vi. 28. It is often used as an emblem 
of strength, Zech. vi. 1; Jer. i. 18, &c. The 
‘*brazen thighs’ of the mystic image in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream were a fit symbol of the “A ya:o. 
xaArAnoxlrooves. No special mention of orichalcum 
seems to be made in the Bible. 

The word XaAnoAl Bayo in Rev. i. 15, ii. 18 
(of rd8es abrov Suoror xaAKoA:Bdvy), has excited 
much difference of opinion. The A. V. renders it 
‘‘ fine brass,"’ as though it were from yards and 
AelBeo (smelting brass), or that dpelxadnos, which 
was ») rare as to be more valuable than gold. Boch- 
art makes it “seg album igneo colore splendens,’’ as 


though from 734, “shining.” It may perhaps be 
deep-colored frankincense, as opposed to Reyrent 
Bayoy (Liddell and Scott's Lez.). F. W. F. 
®*BRAYING IN A MORTAR, Prov. 
xxvii. 22. [PUNISHMENTS, III. (a.) 4.] 
* BRAZEN SEA, 2 K. xxv. 13; Jer. lii. 17. 
[Sr.a, MoLTen.] 


BRAZEN SERPENT. ([Srerpenr.] 


BREAD (ar), The preparation of bread 
as an article of food dates from a very early period. 
It must not, however, be inferred from the use of 
the word lechem in Gen. fii. 19 (* bread,” A. V.) 
that it was known at the time of the fall, the word 
there occurring in its general sense of food: the 
earliest undoubted instance of its use is found in 
Gen. xviii. 6. The corn or, grain ("2°"", 7277) 
employed was of various sorts. The best bread was 
made of wheat, which after being ground produced 
the “flour’’ or “meal” (Mme? : BAcupoy; Judg. 
vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24; 1 K. iv. 22, xvii. 12, 14), 
and when sifted the “fine flour’? 7; more 
fully D°2377 199, Ex. xxix. 2; or TOD Psp, 
Gen. xviii. 6; ceulSadss) usually employed in the 
sacred offerings (Ex. xxix. 40; Lev. ii. 1; Ez. xlvi. 
14), and in the meals of the wealthy (1 K. iv. 22; 
2 K. vii. 1; Ez. xvi. 13,19; Rev. xviii. 13). “ Bar- 
ley ’’ was used only by the very poor (Jobn vi. 9, 
13), or in times of scarcity (Ruth iii. 15, compared 
with i. 1; 2 K. iv. 38, 42; Rev. vi. 6; Joseph. 
B. J. v. 10, § 2): as it was the food of horses (1 
K. iv. 28), it was considered a symbol of what was 
mean and insignificant (Judg. vii. 13; comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. v. 6, § 4, pd fay xpOlyny, ow’ ebreAclas 
dvOpdmois &Bpwrov; Liv. xxvii. 13), as well as of 
what was of a mere animal character, and hence 
ordered for the offering of jealousy (Num. v. 15; 
comp. Hos. iii. 2; Philo, ii. 307). “Spelt” 
CVF : Srupa, (da: rye, fitches, spelt, A. V.) 
was also used both in Egypt (Ex. ix. 32) and Pal- 
setine (Is. rxviii. 25; Ez. iv. 9; 1K. xix. 6, LXX. 
tyxpuplas dAuplrns). Herodotus indeed states 


@ © Translated “ filthiness ” in Ezek. xvi. 86 (A. V.), 
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(ii. 36) that in the former country bread was made 
exclusively of olyra. which, as in the LXX., he 
identifies with zea; but in this he was mistaken, 
as wheat was also used (Ex. ix. 32; comp. Wilkin- 
son’s Anc. Egypt. ii. 397). Occasionally the grains 
above mentioned were mixed, and other ingredients, 
such as beans, lentils, and millet, were added (Kz. 
iv. 9; cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 28); the bread so produced 
is called “barley cakes" (Ez. iv. 12, «8 barley 
cakes,'’ A. V.), inasmuch as barley was the iain 
ingredient. The amount of meal required fur a 
single baking was an ephah or three measures (Gen. 
xviii. 6; Judg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24; Matt. xiii. 
33), which appears to have been suited to the size 
of the ordinary oven. The baking was done in 
primitive times by the mistress of the house (Gen. 
xviii. 6) or one of the daughters (2 Sam. xiii. 8): 
female servants were however employed in large 
households (1 Sam. viii. 13): it appears always to 
have been the proper business of women in a family 
(Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 19; Matt. xiii. 33; ef. Plin. xviii. 
11, 28). Baking, as a profession, was carried on by 
men (Hos. vii. 4,6). In Jerusalem the bakers con- 
gregated in one quarter of the town, as we may infer 
from the names “ bakers’ street '’ (Jer. xxxvii. 21), 
and “tower of the ovens’’ (Neh. iii. 11, xii. 38, 
‘‘furnaces,’’ A. V.).° In the time of the Heruds, 
bakers were scattered throughout the tuwns of Pal- 
estine (Ant. xv. 9, § 2). As the bread was made 
in thin cakes, which soon became dry and unpal- 
atable, it was usual to bake daily, or when required 
(Gen. xviii. 6; comp. Harmer's Observatums, i. 
483): reference is perhaps made to this in the 
Lord's prayer (Matt. vi. 11; Luke xi. 3). The 
bread taken by persons on a journey ((ien. xlv. 23; 
Josh. ix. 12) was probably a kind of biscuit. The 
process of making bread was as follows: the flour 
was first mixed with water, or perhaps milk (Burck- 
hardt'’s Noles on the Bedouins, i. 58); it was then 


kneaded (t2'0) with the hands (in Egypt with the 





Egyptians kneading dough with their hands. (Wilkin- 
son. From a painting in the Tomb of Remeses III. 
at Thebes.) 


feet also; Herod. ii. 36; Wilkinson, ii. 386) in 
a small wooden bowl or ‘kneading-trough " 


(SNWS, a term which may, however, rather re- 
fer to the leathern bag in which the Bedouins carry 
their provisions, and which serves both as a wallet 
and a table; Niebuhr’s Voyage, i. 171; Harmer, 
iv. 366 ff.; the LXX. inclines to this view, giving 
éyxaradrelupara, “store,” A. V., in Deut. xxviii. 
5, 17; the expression in Ex. xii. 34, however, 
‘(bound up in their clothes,” favors the idea of « 


wooden bowl), until it became dough (OF 2D: erais, 


mowed of brass or money (SY TT3, xarebs He | Ex. xii. 34, 39; 2 Sam. xiii. 8; Jer. vii. 18; How 
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Rey ptians | kneading the caine with their feet. Ata 
and 6 the dough is probably left to ferment in a 
basket, as ia now done at Cairo. (Wilkinson.) 


vii. 4. The term “dough "' is improperly given in 
the A. V. as=sVIONMY, in Num. xv. 20, 21; 
Neh. x. 37; Ez. xliv. 30). When the kneading 


was completed, leaven (MND : (dun) was generally 
added [LEAVEN]; but when the time for prepar- 
ation was short, it was omitted, and unleavened 
cakes, hastily baked, were eaten, as is still the prev- 
alent custom among the Bedouins (Gen. xviii. 6, 
xix. 3; Ex. xii. 39; Judg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. xxviii. 
24). Such cakes were termed SVD (&(upa, 
LXX.), 8 word of doubtful sense, variously sup- 
posed to convey the ideas of thinness (liirst. Ler. 


8. y.), sweetness (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 815), or purity 
(Knobel, Comm. in Ex. xii. 20), while leavened 


bread was called Y'SM (lit. sharpened or soured; 
Ex. xii. 39; Hos. vii. 4). Unleavened cakes were 
ordered to be eaten at the passover to commemorate 
the hastiness of the departure (Ex. xii. 15, xiii. 3, 
7; Deut. xvi. 3), as well as on other sacred occa- 
sions (Lev. ii. 11, vi. 16; Num. vi. 15). The 
leavened mass was allowed to stand for some time 
(Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 21), sometimes for a 
whole night (“ their baker sleepeth all the night,’’ 
Hos. vii. 6), exposed to a moderate heat in order to 
forward the fermentation (‘he ceaseth from sti?- 


ring’ [VWD%): “raising,” A. V.] the fire “ until 
it be leavened,’’ Hos. vii. 4). The dough was then 


divided into round cakes (ary MME, lit. 


circles: prot: “loaves,” A. V.; Ex. xxix. 23; 
Judg. ae ne 1 Sam. x. 3; Prov. ‘vi. 26 ; in Judg. 
vii. 13, ba on paryls), not unlike flat stones in 
shape and appearanice (Matt. vii. 9; comp. iv. 3), 
about a span in diameter and a finger’ s breadth in 
thickness (comp. Lane’s Afodern Egyptians, i. 164). 
Three of these were required for the meal of a 
single person (Luke xi. 5), and consequently one 
was barely sufficient to sustain life (1 Sam. ii. 36, 
‘morsel,’ A. V.; Jer. xxxvii. 21, “ piece,"’ A. V.), 


whence the expression ym on. ‘‘bread of 
uffliction’’ (1 K. xxii. 27; Is. xxx. 20), referring 
not to the quality ( pane plebeio, Grotius), but to 
the quantity; two hundred would suffice for a party 
for a reasonable time (1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 Sam. 
tvi.1). ‘The cakes were sometimes punctured, and 








hence called ae 7 (woAAupls; Ex. xxix. 2, 23; 
Lev. ii. 4, viii. 26, “xxiv. 53 Num. xv. 20; 2 Sam. 
vi. 19), and mixed with oil. Similar cakes, ‘sprinkled 
with seeds, were made in Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
386). Sometimes they were rolled out into wafers 
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Egyptians making cakes of bread sprinkled with seeds. 
(Wilkinson. ) 





(D772: Adyavoy; Ex. xxix. 2, 23; Lev. ii. 4; 
Num. vi. 15-19), and merely coated with oil. Qil 
was occasionally added to the ordinary cake (1 K. 
xvii. 12). A more delicate kind of cake is de- 
scribed in 2 Sam. xiii. 6, 8,10; the dough (* flour,” 
A. V.) is kneaded a second time, and probably some 
stimulating seeds added, as — to be implied in 


the name . =jara> (from pal , heart; compare 
our expression a@ cordial: rodAtpiBes: sorbitiun- 
cule). ‘The cakes were now taken to the oven, 
having been first, according to the practice in Egypt, 


gathered into «white baskets’ (Gen. xl. 16), 


YF", a doubtful expression, referred by some to the 
whiteness of the bread (cava yor8pirav; Aquil. 
xdpivot aptes: canistra furine), by others, as in 
the A. V., to the whiteness of the baskets, and 
‘ again, by connecting 
©) the word aloe a with the 
sZ idea of a hole, to an 
open-work basket (m7'- 
gin, A. V.), or lastly to 
bread baked in a hole 
(Kitto, Cyclop., art. 
Bread). The baskets 
were placed on a tray 
and carried on the bak- 
er’s head (Gen. xl. 16; 
Herod. ii. 35; Wilkin- 
son, ii. 386). 

The methods of bak- 


(TIES) were, and 





An Egy ptian carrying sakes 
to the oven. (Wilkinson.) ing 


still are, very various 
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n the East, adapted to the various styles of | ft:ta of the Bedouins, a pasty substance (Burck- 


ufe. In the towns, where professional bakers 
resided, there were no doubt fixed ovens, in 
shape and size resembling those in use among 
ourselves; but more usually each household pos- 


sessed a portable oven (“ADS5): xaAlBavos), consist- 
ing of a stone or metal jar about three feet high, 
which was heated inwardly with wood (1 K. xvii. 
12; Ia. xliv. 15; Jer. vii. 18) or dried grass and 
flower-stalks (ydpros, Matt. vi. 30); when the fire 
had burned down, the cakes were applied either in- 
wardly (Herod. ii. 92) or outwardly: such ovens 
were used by the Evyptians (Wilkinson, ii. 385), 
and by the Kasterns of Jerome's time (Comment. 
in Lam. v. 10), and are still common among the 
Bedouins (Weillsted’s Travels, i. 850; Niebuhr's 
Desert, de C Arabie, pp. 45, 46). The use of a 
sinvle oven by several families only took place in 
time of famine (Lev. xxvi. 26). Another species 
of oven consisted of a hole dug in the ground, the 
sides of which were coated with clay and the bot- 
tom with pebbles (Harmer, i. 487). Jahn (dr- 
chaol. i. 9, § 140) thinks that this oven is referred 


to in the term 72 (Lev. xi. 35): but the dual 
number is an objection to this view. The term 


“777 (Gen. xl. 16) has also been referred to it. 


Other modes of baking were specially adapted to 
the migratory habits of the pastoral Jews, as of the 
modern Bedouins; the cakes were either spread up- 
on stones, Which were previously heated by light- 
ing a fire above them (Iurckhardt’s Notes, i. 58) 
or beneath them (Lelzoni’s Travels, p. 84); or 
they were thruwn into the heated embers of the 
fire itself (Wellsted'’s Z'ravels, i. 350; Niebuhr, 
Descript. p. 46); or lastly, they were roasted by 
being placed between layers of dung, which burns 
slowly, and is therefore specially a ie for the 
purpose (Ez. iv. 12, 15; Burckhardt's Notes, i. 57; 
Niebuhr's Descript. p- 46). The terms by which 


such cakes were described were may (Gen. xviii. 
6; Ex. xii. 399; 1 K. xvii. 13; Ez. iv. 12; Hos. vii. 


8), Ws (1 K. xvii. 12; Ps. xxxv. 16), or more 
fully disys may (1 K. tix. 6, lit. on the 


stones, “coals,” A. V.), the term ‘12 referring, 
however, not to the mode of baking, ‘but to the |4 
rounded shape of the cake (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 
997): the equivalent terms in the LXX. é¢yxpudilas, 
and in the Vulg. subcinertcius panis, have direct 
reference to the peculiar mode of baking. The 
cakes required to be carefully turned during the 
process (Hos. vii. 8: Harmer, i. 488). Other 
methods were used for other kinds of bread; some 


were baked on a pan (309: rhyavoy: sartago: 
the Greek term survives in the tajen of the Be- 
douins), the result being similar to the khudz still 
used among the latter people (Burckhardt's Notes, 
i. 58) or hke the Greek Tayhviai, which were 
baked in oil, and eaten warm with honey (Athen. 
xiv. 55, p. 646); such cakes appear to have been 
chiefly used as sacred offerings (Lev. ii. 5, vi. 14, 
vii. 9; 1 Chr. xxiii. 29). A similar cooking uten- 
sil was used by Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 9), named 


mms (rfryayoy), in which she baked the cakes, 


and then emptied them out in a heap (7°'S, not 
poured, as if it had been broth) before Amnon. 


hardt’s Notes, i. 57) was prepared in a saucepan, 
ur T™'ND (doxdpa: craticula: frying-pan, A. 
V.; none of which meanings however correspond 
with the etymolovical sense of the word, which is 
connected with buiding); this was also rosueved for 
sacred offerings (Lev. ii. 7, vii. 9). As the above- 
mentioned kinds of bread (the last excepted) were 
thin and crisp, the mode of eating them was by 
breaking (Lev. ii. 6; Is. lviii. 7; Lam. iv. 4; Matt. 
xiv. 19, xv. 36, xxvi. 26; Acts xx. 11; comp. Xen. 
Anab. vii. 3, § 22, Bprovs d:éxAa), whence the 


term DDE, to break = to give bread (Jer. xvi. 
7): the pieces broken for consumption were called 
KAdomaTa (Matt. xiv. 20; John vi. 12). Old 
bread is described in Josh. ix. 5, 12, as crumbled 


(O°773: Aquil. ePabupwudvos: in frusia com- 
minuli; A. V. “mouldy,” following the LXX. éy- 
pwriay Kal BeBpwueévos), a term which is also ap- 
plied (1 K. xiv. 3) to a kind of biscuit which easily 
crumbled (xoAAupts: “ cracknels,’’ A. V.). 

W. L. B. 


BREASTPLATE. [Arms, p. 161; Hics- 


priest, I. (2.) a.) 
* BREECHES (0°D2 2": wepionery: fem 


inalia), a kind of drawers, extending only from the 
loins to the thighs, worn by the priests (Ix. xxviii. 
42, xxxix. 28; Lev. vi. 10, xvi. 4; Ez. xliv. 18; 
comp. Joseph. Ant. iii. 7, § 1; Philo, De Monarch, 
lib. ii. c. 5, Opp. ii. 225 ed. Mang.). Sce Prirst, 
Dress. A. 


BRETHREN OF JESUS. [Broruern.] 


BRICK (33>, made of white clay: wrAly 
Bos: later; in Fz. iv. 1, A. V. tile). Herodotus 
(i. 179), describing the mode of building the walls 
of Babylon, says that the clay dug out of the ditch 
was made into bricks as soon as it was carried up, 
and burnt in kilns, xcayivois The bricks were 
cemented with hot bitumen (&orgaAros), and at 
every thirtieth row crates of reeds were stuffed in. 
This account agrees with the history of the build- 
ing of the Tower of Confusion, in which the build- 


ers used brick instead of stone, and slime (“YATT: 
&odaAros), for mortar (Gen. xi. 3; Joseph. Ant, i. 

485). In the alluvial plain of Assyria, both the 
asa for bricks and the cement, which bubbles 
up from the ground, and is collected and exported 
by the Arabs, were close at hand for building pur 
poses, but the Babylonian bricks were nore com- 
monly burnt in kilns than those used at Nineveh, 
which are chiefly sun-dried like the Evyptian. 
Xenophon mentions a wall called the wall of Media, 
not far from Babylon, made of burnt bricks set in 
bitumen (wAlvOas orrais év dopdAty Ketmévats) 
20 feet wide, and 100 feet high. Also another wall 
of brick 50 feet wide (Diod. ii. 7, 8, 12; Xen. 
Anno, it. 4, § 12, iii. 4. § 11; Nah. iii. 14; Layard, 
Nineveh, ii. 46, 252,278). While it is needless to 
inquire to what place, or to whom the actual inven- 
tion of brick-making is to be ascribed, there is per-- 
haps no place in the world more favorable for the 
process, none in which the remains of original brick 
structures have been more largely used in later 
times for building purposes. The Babylonian 
bricks are usually from 12 to 13 in. square, and 
34 in. thick. (English bricks are usually 9 in. 
long, 44 wide, 2} thick.) They most of them hear 


A different kind of bread, pri bably resembling the | the name inscribed in cuneiform character, of Neb 
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uchadnezzar, whoee buildings, no doubt, replaced 
those of an earlier age (Layard, Nin. and Bub. pp. 
505, 531). They thus possess more of the charac- 
ter of tiles (Fz. iv. 1). They were sometimes 
glazed and cnamelled with patterns of various col- 
ors. Semiramis is said by Diodorus to have over- 
laid some of her towers with surfaces of enamelled 
brick bearing elaborate designs (Diod. ii. 8). En- 
amelled bricks have been found at Nimroud (Lay- 
ard, ii. 312). Pliny (vii. 56) says that the Baby- 
lonians used to record their astronomical observa- 
tions on tiles (coctilibus laterculis). He also, as 
well as Vitruvius, describes the process of making 
bricks at Rome. ‘There were three sizes, (1.) 14 ft. 
long, 1 ft. broad; (2.) 4 (Greek) palms long, 
12-135 in. (3.) 5 palms long, 15-16875 in. The 
breadth of (2.) and (3.) the same. He says the 
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Foreign captives employed in making bricks at Thebes. (Wilkinson.) 
Figs. 1, 2. Men returning after carrying the bricks. Figs. 8,6. Taskmasters. Figs. 4,6. Men carrying bricks. 


Figs, 9-13. Digging and mixing the clay or mud. 


BRIOK 


Greeks brick walls in general to stone 
(xxxv. 14; Vitruv. ii. 3,8). Bricks of more than 
3 palms length and of less than 1} palm, are men- 
tioned by the Talmudists (Gesen. s. v.). The Is- 
raelites, in common with other captives, were em- 
ployed by the Egyptian monarchs in making bricks 
and in building (Fx. i. 14, v. 7). Kiln-bricks were 
not generally used in Egypt, but were dried in the 
sun, and even without straw are as firm as when 
first put up im the reigns of the Amunophs and 
Thothmes whose names they bear. The usual di- 
mensions vary from 20 in. or 17 in. to 14} in. 
long; 8} in. to 64 in. wide; and 7 in. to 44 in. 
thick. When made of the Nile mud, or alluvial 


deposit, they required (as they still require) straw 
to prevent cracking, but those formed of clay taken 
from the torrent beds on the edge of the desert, 
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Figs. 8, 14. Making bricks with a wooden mould, d, A. 


Fig. 15. Fetching water from the tank, &. Ate the bricks (tébi) are said to bo made at Thebes. 


held together without straw; and crude brick walls 
had frequently the additional security of a layer of 
reeds and sticks, placed at intervals to act as bind- 
ers (Wilkinson, ii. 194, smaller ed.; Birch, Ancient 
Pottery, i. 14; comp. Her. i. 179). Baked bricks 
however were used, chiefly in places in contact with 
water. They are smaller than the sun-dried bricks 
(Birch, i. 23). A brick-kiln is mentioned as in 
Egypt by the prophet Jeremiah (xliii.9). A brick 
pyramid is mentioned by Ilerodotus (ii. 136) as the 
work of King Asychis. Sesostris (ii. 138) is said 
to have employed his captives in building. Nu- 
nerous remains of buildings of various kinds exist, 


' constructed of sun-dried bricks, of which many speo 
imens are to be seen in the British Museum with in- 
scriptions indicating their date and purpose (Birch, 
i. 11,17). Among the paintings at Thebes, one 
‘on the tomb of Kekshara, an officer of the court of 
Thothmes III. (about 1400 B. c.), represents the 
enforced labors in brick-making of captives, who 
are distinguished from the natives by the color in 
which they are drawn. Watching over the labor- 
ers are ‘“task-masters,”” who, armed with sticks, 
are receiving the “tale of bricks"’ and urging on 
the work. The processes of digging out the clay, 
,of moulding, and of arranging, are all duly repre- 
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sented, and though the laborers cannot be deter- | 90, 91, 92, 142, 143). A stone bridge over the 
mined tu be Jews, yet the similarity of employment , Jordan, called the Bridge of the daughters of Jacub, 
iWustrates the Bible histury in a remarkable degree | is mentioned by B. de la Brocquicre, a. D. 1442, 
(Wilkinson, ii. 197; Birch, i. 19; see Aristoph. and a portion of one by Arculf, a. D. 700 (Larly 
Av. 1133, Aiyurrios wAvOopcpos; kx. v. 17, 18). | Zrae. in Pad. 8, 300; Burckhardt, Syria, 315; 

The Jews learned the art of brick-making in | Robinson, ii. 441). The bridge (yepupa) connect- 
Egypt, and we find the use of the brick-kiln in’ ing the Temple with the upper city, of which Jose- 
David's time (2 Sam. xii. 31), and a complaint | phus speaks (B. J. vi. 6, § 2, -iné. xv. 11, 5), 
made by Isaiah that the people built altars of brick | seemins to have been an arched viaduct (Robinson, i. 





instead of unhewn stone as the law directed (Is. lxv. | 288, iii. 224). IL W. P. 
8; Ex. xx. 20). [Porrery.] H.W. P. | BRIERS No less than six Heb. words are 


BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM. [MarriaGe.] thus rendered in eleven passaves of the O. T. In 


BRIDGE. The only mention of a bridge in | Heb. vi. 8, it represents @xavas, In the 8th chap- 
the Canonical Scriptures is indirectly in the proper ter of Judges occurs twice (vy. 7, 16) the word 
name Geshur (722), a district in Bashan, N. E. | O°2272, which the LXX. render by rats Bap- 
of the sea of Galilee. At this place « bridge still anviu (Vat. ABaprnvem, Bapaxnveru], or [.\lex.] 
exists, called the bridge of the suns of Jacob ¢ (Ge- | Bapxouperw, (Bapaxnveim,| and the A. V. by 
sen. s. v.). Absalom was the son of a daughter of briers, This is probably an incorrect rendering. 
the king of Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii. 87, xiv. 23, | Phe word properly means a threshing machine, 
32). The Chaldee paraphrase renders “ gates,”’ in | Consisting of a flat, square, wooden board set with 
Nahum ii. 6, “ bridges,’ where, however, dykes or teeth of iron, flint, or fragments of iron’ pyrites, 
weirs are to be understood, which being burst by | Which are abundant in Pulestine. Gesenius con- - 
inundation, destroyed the walls of Nineveh (Diod. 
ii. 27). Judas Maccabeeus is said to have intended 
to make a bridye in order to besieve the town of 
Casphor or Caspis, situate near a lake (2 Mae. xii. | , 7, “4° sy : 8 ans 
13). ioe iias Cue v. 1, § 3), Ske of the le pynlenmnla SANS! ce eamaata. ea: 
Jordan at the time of the passage of the Israel.ites,| = For POW, Mic. vii. 4, and >d, Ez. xxviii. 


jectures that 7/773 was the name for pyrites, from 
gavs it had never been bridvzed beture, ovx éCevaro gee inde Tis. 


OVP. fulguravit; and hence that 43272 = trib- 


xpérepov, as it in his own time bridges had been! Jy, key, ii. 6, we read & Though briers and thorns 


ade over it, which under the Romans was the 
ae (See ite notices beluw.) In Is. xxxvii. 25, be with thee,” brier 4 representing the Heb. >> 
"ED, diy for witer, is rendered by LXX. yéqupay which is explained by rededs in the margin. ‘The 
TiOnut. 

Permanent bridges over water do not appear to 
have been used by the Israelites in their earlier 
times, but we have frequent mention made of fords 
and of their military importance (Gen. xxxii. 22; 
Josh. ii. 7; Judg. iii, 23, vii. 24, xii. 6; Is. xvi. 
2). West of the Jordan there are tew rivers of 
importance (Amm. Marc. xiv. 8; Reland, p. 284), 
and perhaps the policy of the Jews may have dis- 
couraged intercourse with neighboring tribes, for it 
seems unlikely that the skill of Solomon's architects 
was unable to construct a bridye. 

Herudutus (i. 186) describes a bridge consisting 
of stone piers, with planks laid across, built by Ni- 
twris, B. C. circ. GUU, connecting the two portions 
of Kabylon (see Jer. li. 31, 32, 1. 38), and Diodorus 
speaks of an arched tunnel under the Euphrates 
(ii. 9). Bridges of beats are described also by 
Herodotus (iv. 88, vii. 36; comp. -Esch. Pers. 69, 
AwwdSecpuos cyxedia), and by Xenophon (Andaé. ii. 
4, § 12). A bridge over the Zab, inade of wicker- 
work, connecting stone piers, is described by Layard 
(i. 192), a mode of construction used also in South : ; 
America. here the Hebrew word is SU’, from root Sb", 

Though the arch was known and used in Egypt! riguit, horruit [ADAMANT] (comp. Is. vii. 23, 24, 
as early as the 15th century B.c. (Wilkinson, ii. 25, ix. 18, and xxxii. 13. In Is. x. 17, xxvii. 4, 


: -» Birch, i. the Rom: he fi : 
302 ff., Birch, i. 14) the Romans were the first 730 is ipaphodedlly: for ahens “Tis 


constructors of arched! bridges. ‘They made bridges | 7 +. 
over the Jordan and other rivers of Syria, of which LXX. my several of these passaves have &xavda; 
in one xdpros, in another &ypworis Enpd. 


root is DID, rebellis rel refractarius fuil, and the 
rendering should be “ Though rebellivua men like 
thorns be with thee.’ 

In Is. lv. 13, we have “ instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle-tree,”’ the Heb. word tor brier 


being TAN, sirpxid: xdvu(a: urtica. Kévu a 
is a strong-smelling plant of the endive kind, flea- 
bane, Jnula helenium, Linn. (Arist. Jf. A. iv. 8, 


28; Diose. iii. 126). The Peshito has J3Le 
anturein, savory, wild thyme, Thymus serjy/lum, a 
plant growing in great abundance in the desert of 
Sinai according to Buckhardt (Syr. li.).  Gesenius 
rejects both flea bane and wild thyme on etymelog 
ical grounds, and prefers urtica, nettle, consider 
ing 17D to be a compound of F\72, ussit, and 
TED. puncit. He also notices the opinion of 
Ewald (Gram. Crit. p. 520) that Sinapi album, 
the white mustard, is the plant meant. 


In Is. v. 6, we have mention of briers and thorns 
as sprinying up in desolated and wasted lands; and 


remains still exist (Stanley, 296; Irby and Manzles, 





a ® This bridge spans the Jordan, between the HilraA 
and the lake of Galilee, and is called Jisr Benit Ya'- Gesuur. H. 
¢35, °° Bridve of Jacob’s daughters” (Robinson, Pays. b® The eminent Hebraiat, Professor Dietrich of 
Geogr. p. 155). It is 60 paces long, and has 4 pointed Marbury, treats of the subject of this article under the 
urches. Though comparatively modern, it no doubt head of Dornen- und Deistlnamen (pp. 85-68) in his 
stands where a bridge stood in the earliest times, since | Abhnandlungen fit Semitische Wortforschung (Leipzig, 
wuch of the traffic and travel between Damascus and | 1544). H 








Palestine must always have passed this way. Scv 
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There is nothing in the etymology or usage by ; Robinson (Bib. Res. ii. 221), “as large as a wal 
which we can identify the "2 Pe with any partic- nut near the northern shore, and the Arabs said if 


ular species of prickly or thorny plant. Possibly 
it is a general term for the very numerous plants 
of this character which are found in the unculti- 
vated lands of the East. W. D. 
BRIGANDINE. The Hebrew word thus 
rendered in Jer. xlvi. 4, li. 3 (PD, siryon: 
@dpat: lorica) is closely connected with that 
(UW 2, shiryén) which is elsewhere translated 
“coat of mail’ (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 38), and *haber- 
geon"’ (2) Chr. xxvi. 14; Neh. iv. 16 [10]). 
[Aums, p. 1614.) Mr. Wedgwood (Dict. of Lng. 
Ltym. 8. v.) says it “was a kind of scale armor, 
also called Briganders, from being worn by the 
light troops called Brigands."” The following ex- 
amples will illustrate the usage of the word in Old 
English: “ The rest of the armor for his body, he 
had put it on before in his tent, which was a Si- 
cilian cassucke, and vpon that a brigandine made 


_ Of many fuldes of canuas with oylet-hcles, which 


was gotten among the spoiles at the battell of 
Issus "" (North's Vlutarch, Alex. p. 735, ed. 1595). 
“Hym selfe with the Duke of Buckyngham stode 
harnessed in olde euil-fauoured Briganders” (Hall, 
hut. V., fol. 15 6, ed. 1550). The forms brigan- 
taille and brigantine also occur. W.A. W. 


BRIMSTONE (7E3," gophrith: @eiov: 
sulphur). ‘There can be no question that the He- 
brew word which occurs several times in the Bible 
is correctly rendered “ brimstone; 4 this meaning 
is fully corroborated by the old versions. The word 
is very frequently associated with “ fire: “ ‘The 
Lord rained upon Sedum and Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire out of heaven’? (Gen. xix. 24); see also 
Ps. xi. 6; [oz. xxxviii. 22. In Job xviii. 15, and 
Is. xxx. 33, “brimstone” occurs alone, but no 
doubt in a sense similar to that in the foregoir¢ 
passages, namely, as a synonymous expression with 
lightning, as has been observed by Le Clere (Dis- 
sert, de Sodome subversione, Commentario [in] 
Pentateuch. adjecta, § iv.), Michaelis, Rosenmiller, 
and others.¢ There is a peculiar sulphurous odor 
which is occasionally perceived to accompany a 
thunder-storm; the ancients draw particular atten- 
tion to it: see Pliny (N. //. xxxv. 15), “ Fulmina 
ac fulgura quoque sulphuris odorem habent;" Sen- 
eca ( (2. nit. ii. 53), and Persius (Sut. ii. 24, 25). 
Hence the expression in the Sacred writings « fire 
and brimstone *’ to denote a storm of thunder and 
lightning. ‘The stream of brimstone in Is. xxx. 33 
is, no doubt, as Lee (Zeb. Lez. p. 123) has well 
expressed it, “a rushing stream of lightnirg.” 

From Deut. xxix. 23, “the whole land thereof 
is brimstone . . . . . like the overthrow of Nod- 
om,” it would appear that native sulphur itself is 
alluded to (see also [s. xxxiv. 9). Sulphur is found 
at the present time in different parts of Palestine, 
but in the greatest abundance on the borders of 
the Dead Sea. “ We picked up pieces,’’ says Dr. 





@ Probably allied to 75), @ gencral name for such 
trees as abound with resinous inflammable exudations ; 


henes rye a, * sulphur,” as being very combus- 
tible. Sce the Lexicons of Parkhurst and Gesenius, 


& 9° 
e @ Cf. the Arabic AAS: kibrit. 
20 


was found in the sea near ‘Ain cl-Feahkhak in 


‘lumps as large as a man’s fist: they find it in suf- 


ficient quantities to make from it their own gun- 
powder.” See Irby and Mangles ( Trareds, p. 453), 
Burckhardt (7rare/s, p. 894), who ol'serves that 
the Arabs use sulphur in diseases of their camels, 
and Shaw (7raveds, ii. 159). There are hot sul- 
phurous springs on the eastern coast at the ancient 
Callirrhoé (Irby and Mangles, 7rac. p- 467, and 
Robinson, Bib. Hes. ii, 222). 

The pieces of sulphur, varying in size from a nut- 
meg to a small hen’s egg, which travellers pick up 
on the shore of the [ead Sea, have, in all proba- 
bility, been disintegrated from the adjacent. lime- 
Stone or volcanic rocks and washed up on the shores. 
Sulphur was much used by the Greeks and Homans 
in their relivious purifications (Juv. ii. 157; Plin. 
xxxv. 15): hence the Greek word @efoy, lit. “ the 
divine thing,"’ was employed to express this sub- — 
stance. Sulphur is found nearly pure in different 
parts of the world, and gererilly in veleanie dis- 
tricts; it exists in combination with metals and in 
various sulphates; it is very coubustil le, and is 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder, matches, 
&e. Pliny (/. ¢.) says one kind of sulphur was 
employed “ad ellychnia conficienda.’” W.H. 


* BRING. “To bring a person on his way ” 
or * journey ’’ is used in the A. V. in the sense of 
to conduct or accompany him, for a part or the 
whole of the distance, often with the associated 
idea of fitting him out with the necessary supplies 


(new > Cuprporéurw, Kporéunw: deduco, pre- 
mitto; Gen. xviii. 16; Acts xv. 3, xxi. 5; Kom. xv. 
24; 1 Cor. xvi. 6; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. iii. 13; 3 
John 6). A. 


* BROIDER. See Emsrowerer. In 
many modern editions of the A. V., brvidered in 
1 Tim. ii. 9 — “not with brvidered hair’ —ig a 
corruption of drvmded, the rendering of the ed. of 
1611 and other early editions. Brvided is an old 
form of braided. ‘The marginal rendering is 
“ pluited;"" Gr. dv wAéypaci; Vulg. in tortis 
crintbus. A. 


BROOK. Four Hebrew words are thus ren- 
dered in the O. T. 

1, OES, dphik (Ps. xlii. 1 [2]), which properly 
denotes a violent torrent, sweeping through a moun- 
tain gorge. It occurs only in the poetical books, 
and is derived from a root dphak, signifying “to 
be strong.” Elsewhere it is rendered “ stream,” 
“channel,” “river.” 

2. “SS, yor (Is. xix. 6, 7, 8, xxiii. 3, 10), an 
Egyptian word, generally applied to the Nile, or to 
the canals by which Egypt was watered. The only 
exceptions to this usage are found in Dan. xii. 5, 
6, 7. 

3. 52", mical (2 Sam. xvii. 20), which oc 
curs but once, and then, according to the most 
probable conjecture, siznifies a “rivulet,’’ or small 
stream of water. The etymology of the word is 





b From A. 8., brennan, “to burn,” and stone, 

¢ See the different explanation of Hengstenberg (Pa 
xi. 6), who maintains, contrary to all reason, that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by “a litera 
raining of brimstone.” 
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ybscure. he Targum erroneously renders it | 
» Jordan." 


4. “i732, nachal, a term applied both to the 
dry torrent. bed (Num. xxi. 12; Judg. xvi. 4) and 
to the torrent itself (1 K. xvii. 3). It corresponds | 
with the Arabic wd-/y, the Greek yemdpsous, the 
Italian fiwaura, and the Indian nuddih. For fur- 
ther information, sec RivER. W. A. W. 


BROTHER (TR: a3eagés). The Hebrew 
word is used in various senses in the O. T., as (1.) 
Auy kinsman, and not a mere brother; e. g. nephew 
(Gren. xiv. 16, xiii. 8). husband (Cant. iv. 9). (2.) 
One of the same tribe (2 Sam. xix. 12). (3.) Of 
the same people (Ix. ii. 11), or even of a cognate 
people (Num. xx. 14). (4.) An ally (Am. i. 9). 
(o.) Any friend (Job vi. 15). (6.) One of the same 
othee (1 K. ix. 13). (7.) A fellow man (Lev. xix. 
17). (8.) Metaphorically of any similarity. It isa 
very favorite Oriental metaphor, as in Job xxx. 29, 
“{ am become a brother to the jackals’’ (Cicsen. 
8. v.). 

The word aSeAgés has a similar range of mean- 
ings in the N. T., and is also used for a disciple 
(Matt. xxv. 40, &c.); a fellow-wurker, as in St. 
Paul's ‘yp. passim; and especially a Christian. 
Indeed, we see from the Acts that it was by this 
wame that Christians usually spoke of each other. 
The name Christian was merely used to describe 
them objectively, i. e. from the Pagan point of 
view, as we see from the places where it occurs, 
uaiuely, Acts [xi. 20], xxvi. 28, and 1 Pet. iv. 
16. 

The Jewish schools distinguish between “ bro- 
tuer” and © neighbur;"’ “ brother’ meant an Is- 
raclite by blood, “ neighbor” a proselyte. ‘They 
allowed neither title to the Gentiles; but Christ 
and the Apostles extended the name “ brother” to 
all Christians, and “neighbor to all the world, 
1 Cor. v. 11; Luke x. 29, 30 (Lightfoot, Zor. 
Mebr. ad Mott. y. 22). 

We must. now briefly touch on the difficult and 
interesting question as to who were “the brethren 
of the Lord,” and pass in review the theories re- 
specting them. And first we would observe that in 
arguing at all against their being the veal brethren 
of Jesus, far too much stress has been laid on the 
assumed indefiniteness of meaning attached to the 
word “ brother’’ in Scripture. In all the adduced 
cases it will be seen that, when the word is used in 
any but its proper sense, the context prevents the 
possibility of confusion; and indeed in the only two 
exceptional instances (not metaphorical), namely, 
those in which Lot and Jacob are respectively 
called “ brothers"? of Abraham and Laban, the 
word is only extended so far as to mean “nephew; ” 
and it must be remembered that even these excep- 
tions are quoted from a single book, seventeen cen- 
turies earlier than the gospels. If then the word 
“brethren,” as repeatedly applied to James, &c., 
really mean “ cousins’ or “kinsmen,”’ it will be 
the on/y instance of such an application in which 
no data are given to correct the laxity of meaning. 
Again, no really parallel case can be quoted from 
he N. T., except in merely rhetorical and tropical 
passages; whereas when “nephews? are meant 
they are always specified as such, as in Col. iv. 10; 
Acts xxiii. 16 (Kitto, The Apostles, de., p. 165 
f.). There is therefore no adequate warrant in the 








@*Not the primitive bishop of this name, of Iierap- 
alis, but a medieval namesake who lived in the J1th 
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language alone, to take “ brethren’ as meaning 
* relatives;"’ and therefure the @ priort presump 
tion is in favor of a literal acceptation of the term. 
We have dwelt the more strongly on this point, 
because it seems to have been far too easily assumed 
that no importance is to be attached to the mere 
fact of their being inverindly called Christ’s breth- 
ren; whereas this consideration alone goes far to 
prove that they really were so. 

There are, however, three traditions respecting 
them. They are first mentioned (Matt. xiii. 56) 
in @ manner which would certainly lead an un- 
biased mind to conclude that they were our Lord's 
uterine brothers. “ Is not this the carpenter's son ? 
is not hes mother called Mary? and his brethren 
James, and .Joses, and Judas, and Simon? «nd his — 
sisters, are they not all with us?" But since we 
find that there was a “ Mary, the mother of James 
and Joses’’ (Matt. xvii. 56), and that a “James 
and Judas (?) ’' were sons of Alpheus (Luke vi. 15, 
16), the most general tradition is— I. That they 
were all our Lord's first cousins, the sons of Al- 
pheus (or Clopas — not Cleopas, see Alford, Gr. 
Test. Matt. x. 3) and Mary, the sister of the Vir- 
gin. This tradition is accepted by Papias, Jerome 
(Cat. Seript. Fee. 2), Awzustine, and the Latin 
Church generally, and is now the one most com- 
monly received. Yet there seem to be overwhelm- 
ing arguments against it: for (1.) The reasoning 
entirely depends on three very doubtful assumptions, 
namely, (@.) That “his mother's sister”? (John xix. 
25) must be in apposition with “ Mary, the wife 
of Cleophas,” which would be improbable, if only on 
the ground that it supposes two sisters to have had 
the kame name, a supposition substantiated by no 
parallel cases [Wieseler (comp. Mark xy. 40) thinks 
that Salome, the wife of Zebedee, is intended by 
“his mother's sister]. (6.) That «© Mary, the 
mother of James,’ was the wife of Alpheus, t. e. 
that the James intended is "Id«ewBos 6 “AAgalov. 
(c.) That Cleophas, or more correctly Clopas, whose 
wite Mary was, is identical with Alpheus; which 
may be the case, although it cannot be proved. 
(2.) If his cousins were meant, it would be signally 
untrue that “neither did his brethren believe on 
him’ (John vii. 5 ff), for in all probability three 
out of the four (namely, James the Less, Matthew (or 
Levi), and Jude, the brother( 7) of James) were 
actual Apostles. We do not see how this objection 
can be removed. (3.) It is quite unaccountable | 
that these “brethren of the Lord,” if they were 
only his cousins, should be always mentioned in 
conjunction with the Vinzin Mary, and never with 
their own mother Mary, who was both alive and in 
constant attendance on our Lord. (4.) They are 
generally spoken of as distinct from the Apostles; 
see Acts i. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 5; and Jude (17) seems 
to clearly imply that he himself was not an Apostle. 
It seems to us that these four objections are quite 
adequate to set aside the very slight grounds for 
identifying the “brethren of the Lord’ with th 
“sons of Alpheus.” , 

If. A second tradition accepted by Hilary, 
Epiphanius, and the Greek fathers generally, makes 
them the sons of Joseph by a former marriage with 
a certain Escha or Salome of the tribe of Judah; 
indeed Epiphanius (//eres. xxix. § 4) even men- 
tions the supposed order of birth of the four sons and 
two daughters. But Jerome (Com. in Matt. xii. 49) 





century. Prof. Lightfoot (on Galat. p. 259) has pointed 
out this slip of the writer. i. 
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slights this as a mere conjecture, borrowed from the 
“ deliramenta Apocryphorum,” and Origen says 
that it was taken from the Gospel of St. Peter. 
The only shadow of ground for its possibility is the 
apparent ditterence of age between Juseph and the 
Virgin. 

III. They are assumed to have been the offspring 
of a levirate marriave between Joseph and the wife 
of his deceased brother Clopas. But apart from all 
evidence, it is obviously idle to examine so arbitrary 
ap assumption. 

The arguments against their being the sons of 
the Viryin after the birth of our Lord, are founded 
on—(1.) The almost constant tradition of her 
de:rmapdevia. St. Basil (Serm. de S. Nativ.) even 
records a story that * Zechary was slain by the Jews 
between the porch and the altar ” for affirming her 
to be a Virgin afier, as well as before the birth of 
her most holy Son (Jer. Taylor, Duct. Dubit. IL. 3, 
4). Still the tradition was not universal: it was 
denied, for instance, by large numbers called Anti- 
dicomarianite and Helvidiani. ‘To quote Ez. xliv. 
2, as any argument on the question is plainly ab- 
surd. (2.) On the fact that on the cross Christ 
commended his mother to the care of St. John; 
but this is easily explicable on the ground of his 
brethren’s apparent disbelief in Him at that time, 
though they seem to have been converted very soon 
afterwards. (3.) On the identity of their names 
with those of the sons of Alphius. This argument 
loses all weight, when we remember the constant 
recurrence of names in Jewish families, and the ex- 
treme commonness of these particular names. In 
the N. T. alone there may be at least five contem- 
porary Jaineses, and several Judes, not to mention 
the 21 Simons, 17 Josea, and 16 Judes mentioned 
by Josephus. 

On the other hand, the arguments for their being 
our Lord's uterine brothers are numerous, and, 
taken collectively, to an unprejudiced mind almost 
irresistible, although singly they are open to objec- 
tions: e. v. (1.) The word xpwrdroxos vids, Luke 
li. 7. (2.) Matt. i. 25, odm eylywonev abrhy ews 
c® érexev, kK. T. A-, to which Alford justly remarks, 
only one meaning could have been attached but for 
preconceived theories about the derwapOevia.  (3.) 
The general tone of the gospels on the subject, 
since they are constantly spoken of with the Virgin 
Mary, and with no shadow of a hint that they were 
not her own children (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii. 31, 
&c.). It can, we think, hardly be denied that any 
one of these arguments is singly stronger than those 
produced on the other side. 

To sum up then, we have seen (I.) that “the 
brethren of the Lord’ could hardly have been iden- 
tical with the sons of Alpheus, and (II.) that we 
have no grounds for supposing them to have been 
the sons of Joseph by a previous, or (III.) a levi- 
rate mmurriage; that the arguments in favor of their 
being actual brothers of our Lord are cogent, and 
that the tradition on the other side is not sutti- 
ciently weighty or unanimous to set them aside. 
Finally, this tradition of the perpetual virginity of 
the mother of our Lord (which any one may hold, 
if he will, as one of the “ pie credibilia,” Jer. Tay- 
lor, Duct. Dub. II. 3, 6) is easily accounted for by 
the general error on the inferiority of the wedded 
to the virgin state: Scripture in no way requires 
us to believe it, and since Mary’s previous virvinity 
is alone requisite to the Gospel narrative, we must 
regard it as a question of mere curiosity. [.JAMES; 
JosEs; JUDF.] (Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 
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TIT. and notes; Kuinoel and Alford on Mont. xii 
56; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. Matt. v. 22, &c., &e.) 
F. W. F. 

* On this question of “ the brethren of tbe Lord.” 
Dr. Lange maintains the cousin-theory, but with a 
peculiar modification. He derives the cousinship 
not from the mothers (the two Marys being sisters), 
but from the fathers (Clopas or Alphzeus and Joseph 
being brothers). See his Bibelicerk, i. 201, and 
Dr. Schaff's Translatwn, p. 255. Professor Light- 
foot thinks the words on the cross, *«* Woman, be- 
hold thy son,’’ said of John the Evangelist, are 
decisive, as showing that the mother of Jesus had 
no sons of her own, and hence according to his view 
‘the brethren’? must have been sons of Joseph br 
a former marriage (St. Paul's Ep. to the Galat., pp. 
241-275). Of these two explanations (the cousin- 
theory being regarded as out of the question) Dr. 
Schaff (on Lange, pp. 256-260, where he has a full 
note) prefers the latter, partly as agreeing better 
with the apparent age of Joseph, the husband of 
Mary (who disappears so early from the history), 
and also with the age of the brvuthers who seem at 
times to have exercised a sort of eldership over 
Jesus (comp. Mark iii. 31 and John vii. 3 ff-). 
Undoubtedly the view adopted in the foregoing 
article, that Jesus bad brothers who were the sons 
of Mary, is the one which an unforced exevesis re- 
quires; and, as to the fact of the Saviour's com- 
mitting the mother in his last moments to the care 
of John, which this view is said to make irrecon- 
concilable with “ the claims of filial piety,’ if Mary 
had sons of her own, it is not easy in point of prin- 
ciple to make out the material difference (athrmed 
by those who suppose a previous marriage of Joseph) 
between such claims of her own sons and those of 
step-sons. ‘ The perpetual virginity of Mary,”’ 
says the late Prof. Edwards, “is inferred from half 
a verse (Matt. i. 25), which by natural implication 
teaches the direct contrary.’’ This question is 
brought up again under JAMES. H. 


* BRUIT, Jer. x. 22; Nah. iii. 19, is used in 
the sense, now obsolete, of report,” ‘ tidings.” 
The A. ¥. in the passages referred to follows the 
Genevan version. A. 


BUBASTIS. [Prpesetn.] 
* BUCKLER. [Akns, II. 5; Su1Evp.] 


BUKKI (72 [contracted for W972; see 
infra): Bowe: [Alex. | Bwrat; [ Vat. Bwe, Bwxas ?] 
Bocci). 1. Son of Abishua and father of Uzzi, 
fitth from Aaron in the line of the high-priests in 
1 Chr. v. 31, vi. 36 (vi. 5, 51, A. V.), and in the 
genealogy of Ezra, Ezr. vii. 4, and 1 Esdr. viii. 2, 
where he is called Boxed, Boccas, which is cor- 
rupted to BoritH, 2 Esdr. i. 2. Whether Bukki 
ever filled the othice of high-priest, we are not in- 
forined in Scripture. Epiphanius in his list of the 
ancestors of Jehoiada, whom he fancifully supposes 
to be brother of Elijah the Tishbite, omits both 
Bukki and Abishua (Adrers. Aelchizedec. iii.). 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 1, § 3) expressly says that all 
of Aaron’s line between Joseph (Abishua) the high- 
priest, and Zadok who was made high-priest in the 
reign of David, were private persons (id:wrevoavres) 
t. ¢. not high- priests, and mentions by name “ Bukki 

ithe son of Joseph the high-priest,”’ as the first of 
he who lived a private life, while the pontifical 
dignity was in the house of Ithamar. But in v. 
11, $5, Josephus says as expressly that Abishua (there 
called Abiezer) having received the high-priesthood 


BUKKIAH 


rom his father Phinehas, transmitted it to his own 
son Bukki, who was succeeded by Uzzi, after whom 
it passed to Eli. We may conclude therefore that 
Josephus had no more means of knowing for certain 
who were hizgh-priests between Phinehas and [hi, 
than we have, and may adopt the opinion, which is 
far the most probable, that there was no high-priest 
between them, unless perhaps Abishua. For an 
account of the absurd fancies of the Jews, and the 
statements of Christian writers relative to the suc- 
cession of the high-priests at this period, see Sel- 
den, de Success. in Pontif. Hebr.; also Genealog. 
of our Lord, ch. x. A. C. H. 
2. (Baxxlp [Vat. -yeip}; Alex. Boxx:: Bocci.) 
Son of Jogli, “prince” (S"W)>") of the tribe of 
Dan, one of the ten men chosen to apportion the 
land of Canaan between the tribes (Num. xxxiv. 22). 


BUKKI’AH Ary 3 [wasting from Jeho- 
rah], Bukkijahu: Bouxtas (Vat. -ne:-]; Alex. Box- 
ntias, (Koxxias:] Boccinu), a Kohathite Levite, of 
the sons of Heman, one of the musicians in the 
Temple, the leader of the sixth band or course in 
the service (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 13). 

BUL. [Montns.] 

BULL, BULLOCK, terms used synony- 
mously with ox, oxen, in the A. V. as the repre- 
sentatives of several Hebrew words. [See Ox.] 
Twice in the N. T. as the rendering of raipos, Heb. 
ix. 13, x. 4. 

“WE is properly a generic name for horned cat- 
tle when of full age and fit for the plough. Ac- 
cordingly it is variously rendered bullock (Is. Ixv. 
25), cow (Ez. iv. 15), oven (Gen. xii. 16). Hence 
in Deut. xxi. 3, “772 SVP2Y is a heifer; Ex. 
xxix. 1, “722A TE, @ young bullock; and in 


Gen. xviii. 7, simply “j72°]D, rendered a calf 


in A. V. It is derived from an unused root, 
“WD, to cleave, hence to plough, as in Latin ar- 


mentum is aramentum, 

“WW differs from W3 in the same way as 
Tt, a sheep, from IN, a flock of sheep. It is 
@ generie name, but almost always signifies one 
head of horned cattle, without distinction of age or 
sex. It is very seldom used collectively. The 
Chaldee form of the word, “U7, occurs in Ezr. vi. 
9, 17, vii. 17; Dan. iv. 25, &c.; and Plutarch 
(Sull. c. 17) says @wp of Solvixes thy Bovy xa- 
Aove:. It is probably the same word as raipus, 


taurus, Germ. stier, Engl. steer. The root niea 


is not used, but the Arab. 6, excitavit pulverem, 
is a very natural derivation of the word. 


D2, mY, a calf, male or female, prop- 
erly of the first year, derived, as Gesenius thinks, 
from an thiopic word signifying fetus, embryo, 
pullus, catulus, while others derive it from Soy, 
volcit, rotavit, festinavit. The word is used of a 
trained heifer (Hos. x. 11), of one giving milk (Is. 
vii. 21, 22), of one used in ploughing (Judg. xiv. 
18), and of one three years old (Gen. xv. 9). Al- 





a The " princes’ are only specified to seven tribes 
gut of the ten: not to Judah, Simeon, or Benjamin. 
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most synonymous with Dy is “5, the latter sig- 
nifying generally a young bull of two years old, 
though in one instance (Judg. vi. 25) possibly a 
bull of seven years old. It is the customary term 
for bulls offered in sacrifice, and hence is used met- 
aphorically in Hos. xiv. 2, “so will we render, ‘as 
bullocks,’ our lips.”’ 

There are four or five passages in which the word 
DS TSN is used for bulls. It is the plural of = Oy 
strong, whence its use. See Ps. xxii. 12,1 13, xviii 
30; Is. xxxiv.7; Jer. I. 11. 

All the above words refer to domesticated cattle, 
which formed of ould, ag now, an important part of 
the wealth of the people of Palestine. In Is. li. 20 
the word ‘S) occurs, and is rendered * wild bull,’’ 
but “wild ox” in Deut. xiv. 5. The LXX. have 
cevrAioy in the former passage and Spuya in the 
latter. It was possibly one of the larger species of 
antelope, and took its name from its swiftness — 

; ed 
the Arabic -L3 being cursu anterertit. The An- 
telope Oryx of Linneus is indigenous in Syria, 
Arabia, and Persia. Dr. Robinson mentions large 
herds of black and almost hairless buffaloes as still 
existing in Palestine, and these may be the animal 
indicated (iii. 396). W. D. 

BULRUSH, used synonymously with Rush ip 
the A. V. as the rendering of the words 7] V2 
and N33, In Is. ix. 14, xix. 15, we have the 
proverbial expression P38) MDP, A. V. “branch 
and rush,” equivalent to high and low alike (the 
LXX. have yé-yay cal pixpdy in one passage, dpy hy 
xa) réAos in the other), and in Is. lviii. 5, ]VOI8 
is rendered dulrush. W. D. 


* The remainder of this article in the English 


edition is entirely superseded by the art. REED, 
A. 


which see. 
* BULRUSHES, ARK OF. [Moses.] 


BU’NAH (77352 [discretion]: Bavad; [Vat- 
Bavaia; Ald. Baavd:] Buna), a eon of Jerahmeel, 
of the family of Pharez in Judah (1 Chr. ii. 25). 

BUN’NI. 1. (33 [built]: Bonni), one of 
the Levites in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. ix. 4); 
possibly the same person is mentioned in x. 15 
‘The LXX. in both cases translate the name by 
vids. 

2. [FA.3 Boyvai; Comp. Bovva: Boni.] Another 
Levite, but of earlier date than the preceding (Neh. 
xi. 15). The name, ‘3°33, is also slightly different. 
LXX. [in most MSS.] omits. 

Bunni is said to have been the Jewish name of 
Nicodemus (Lightfoot on John ili, 1; Ewald, v. 
233). 

* BURDEN. The Hebrew StY'S, rendered 
‘burden’ in the A. V., denotes both a burden, 
and an oracle or prophecy. This double sense of 
the word is referred to in Jer. xxiii, 33 ff See 
Noyes’s note on the passage (7'rans. of the Ifebreu 
Prophets, 3d ed., 1868, ii. 340). A. 

BURIAL, SEPULCHRES, TOMBS. The 
Jews uniformly disposed of the corpse by entomb- 


ment where possible, and failing that, by interment; 
extending this respect to the remains even of the 
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slain enemy and malefactor (1 K. xi. 15; Deut. xxi. 
23), in the latter case by express provision of law. 
Since this was the only case so guarded by Mosaic 
precept, it may be concluded that natural feeling 
was relied on as rendering any such general injunc- 
tion supertluons. Similarly, to disturb remains 
was revarded as a barbarity, only justifialle in the 
case of those who had themselves outraged religion 
(2 K. xxiii. 16,17; Jer. viii. 1,2). The Rabbis 
quote the doctrine “dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return,’’ as a reason for preferring to 
entomb or inter their dead; but that preferential 
practice is older than the Mosaic record, as traceable 
in patriarchal examples, and continued unaltered by 
any Gentile influence; so Tacitus (//ist. v. 5) notices 
that it was a point of Jewish custom, corpora con- 
dere quan cremare. 


On this subject we have to notice: (1) the place 
of burial, its site and shape; (2) the mode of burial ; 
(3) the prevalent notions regarding this duty; [and 
(4) the rapidity with which burial took place after 
death. } 


1. A natural cave enlarced and adapted by exca- 
vation, or an artificial imitation of one, was the 
standard type of sepulchre. ‘This was what the 
structure of the Jewish soil supplied or suyyested. 
A distinct and simple form of sepulture as con- 
trasted with the complex and elaborate rites of 
Eyypt clings to the revion of Palestine and varies 
but little with the great social changes between the 
periods of Abraham and the Captivity. Jacob and 
Joseph, who both died in Egypt, are the only known 
istunces of the Egvptian method applied to patri- 
archal remains. Sepulchres, when the owner's 
means permitted it, were commonly prepared before- 
hand, and stood often in gardens, by roadsides, or 
even adjoining houses. Kings and prophets alone 
were probably buried within towns (1K. ii. 10, xvi. 
6G, 26; 2 K. x. 38, xiii. 95 2 Chr. xvi. 14, xxviii. 
27: 1 Sam. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). Sarah’s tomb and 
nachel’s seem to have been chosen merely from the 
accident of the place of death; but the successive 
interments at the former (Gien. xlix. 31) are a 
chronicle of the strong family fecling among the 
ews. It was the sole fixed spot iv the unsettled 
patriarchal life; and its purchase and transfer, mi- 
nutely detailed, are remarkable as the sole transac- 
tion of the kind, until repeated on a similar occasion 
at Shechem. Thus it was deemed a misfortune or 
an indignity, not only to be deprived of burial (Is. 
xiv. 20; Jer. passim: 2 K. ix. 10), but, in a lesser 
decree, to be excluded from the family sepulchre 
(1 K. xiii. 22), as were Uzziah the royal leper, and 
Manasseh (2 Chr. xxvi. 23, xxxiii. 20). Thus the 
remains of Saul and his sons were reclaimed to rest 
in his father’s tomb. Similarly it was a mark of a 
profound feeling towards a person not of one’s family 
to wish to be buried with him (Ruth i. 17: 1 K. 
xiii. 31), or to give him a place in one’s own 
sepulchre (Gen. xxiii. 6; comp. 2 Chr. xxiv. 16). 
The head of a family commonly provided space for 
more than one generation; and these galleries of 
kindred sepulchres are common in many eastern 
branches of the human race. Cities soon became 
populous and demanded cemeteries (comp. the term 
woAvdyvipiov, Ez. xxxix. 15), which were placed 
without the walls; such an one seems intended by 
the expression in 2 K. xxiii. 6, “the graves of the 
children of the people,” situated in the valley of the 
Kedron or of Jehoshaphat. Jeremiah (vii. 32, xix. 


LJ) threatens that the eastern valley called Tophet, 
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the favorite haunt of idolatry, should be polluted Ly 
burying there (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 16). Such waa 
also the “ Potter's Iield"’ (Matt. xxvii. 7), which 
had perhaps been wrought by digging for clay isto 
lioles serviceable for graves. 

The Mishnaic description of a sepulchre, com- 
plete according to Rabbinical notions, is somewhat 
as follows: a cavern about 6 cubits square, or 6 by 
8, from three sides of which are recessed longitud- 


inally several vaults, called EX=17, each large 
enough for a corpse. On the fourth side the cavern 
is approached through a small open covered court, 


or portico, “I, of a size to receive the bier and 
bearers. In some such structures the demoniac may 
have housed. ‘The entry from this court to that 


cavern was closed by a large stone called "715, 
as capable of being rolled, thus confirming the 
[Evangelistic narrative. Sometimes several such 
caverns, each with its recesses, were entered frum 
the several sides of the sane portico. (Mishna, Bera 
Bathra, 6, 8, quoted by J. Nicolaus, de Seyulrhrvs 
Hebreorum flib. iii. c. xi.].) Such a tomb is that de 
scribed in Buckingham’s 7’rareds in Arabi (p. 158), 
and those known to tradition as the “tombs of the 
kings’ (see below). But earlier sepulchres were 
doubtless more simple, and, to judve from 2 K. 
xiii. 21, did not prevent mutual contact of remains. 
Sepulchres were marked sometimes by pillars, as 
that of Rachel; or by pyramids, as those of the 
Asmoneans at Modin (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 6, 7); and 
had places of higher and lower honor. Like tem- 
ples, they were, from their assumed inviolability, 
sometimes made the depositaries of treasures (De 
Saulcy, ii. 183). We find them also distinguished 
by a title’? (2 K. xxiii. 17). Such as were not 
otherwise noticeable were scrupulously “ whited ”* 
(Matt. xxiii. 27) once a year, after the rains before 
the passover, to warn passers by of defilement (Hot- 
tinger, Cippe Hebr. [Ugolini. xxxiii.] p. 1034; Ros- 
teusch 2z Sepul. Calce notat. Ugolini, xxxiii.). 

2. With regard to the mode of burial, we should 
remember that our impressions, as derived from the 
Q. T., are those of the burial of persons of rank or 
public eminence, whilst those gathered from the 
N. T. regard a private station. But in both cases 
“the manner of the Jews” included the use of 
spices, where they could command the means. Thus 
Asa lay in a ‘bed of spices" (2 Chr. xvi. 14). A 
portion of these were burnt in honor of the de- 
ceased, and to this use was probably destined part 
of the 100 pounds weight of “myrrh and aloes” 
in our Lord's case. On hivh state occasions the 
vessels, bed, and furniture used by the deceased 
were burnt also. Such was probably the “ great 
burning made for Asa. Ifa king was unpopular 
or died disgraced (e. g. Jehoram, 2 Chr. xxi. 19; 
Joseph. And. ix. 5, § 3), this was not observed. In 
no case, save that of Saul and his sons, were the 
bodies burned, nor in that case were they so burnt 
as not to leave the “ bones,”’ easily concealed and 
transported, and the whole proceeding looks like a 
hasty preeantion against hostile violence. Even 
then the bones were interred, and re-exhumed for 
svlenin entombment. ‘The ambiguous word in Am. 


vi. 10, 127s. rendered in the A. V. “he that 


burneth kim," probably means “ the burner of per- 
fumes in his honor,’ i. e. his near relation, on 
whom such duties devolved; nut, as Winer (s. v. 


Begraben) and others think, “the burner of the 
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corps?.”@ For a great mortality never causes men (separately. Previously to this being done, spices 
to bin corpses where it is not the custom of the| were applied to the corpse in the form of ointinent, 
sountry; nor did the custom vary among the Jews! or between the folds of the linen; hence our Lord's 
on such an occasion (Itz. xxxix. 12-14). It was! remark, that the woman had anointed his bodr, 
the ottice of the next of kin to perform and preside! zpos 7d évragiaCew, “ with a view to dressing it 


over the whole funereal office; but a company of 
public buriers, orizinating in an exceptional neces- 
sity (Ez. /. ¢.), had become, it seems, customary in 
the times of the N. T. (Acts v. 6, 10). The closing 
of the eyes, kissing, and washing the corpse (Cen. 
xlvi. 4, . 1; Acts ix. 37), are customs common to 
all nations. Cottins were but seldom used, and if 
used were open; but fixed stone sarcophagi were 
common in tonhs of rank. ‘The bier, the word for 
which in the O. T. is the same as that rendered 
bed [see Bi], was borne by the rarest relatives, 
and fullowed by any who Wished to do honor to the | 





in these évyrddia;"’ not, as in A. V. “for the 
burial.” For the custom of moumers visiting the 
sepulchre, see MouRNING; for that of frequenting 
tombs for other purposes, see NECROMANCY. 

3. The precedent of Jacob's and Joseph's remains 
being returned to the land of Canaan was followed, 
in wish at least, by every pious Jew. Following a 
similar notion, some of the Kabbins taught that 
only in that land could those who were buried ob 
tain a share in the resurrection which was to usher 
in Messiah's reign on earth. ‘Thus that lind was 
called by them, “the land of the living,’’ and the 
Some 


dead. ‘The grave-clothes (o@dva, évrddia) were | sepulchre itself, “ the house of the living.” 
probably of the fashion worn in life, but swathed | even feigned that the bodies of the righteous, wher- 
and fastened with bandages, and the head covered ' ever else buried, rolled back to Canaan under ground, 





Plan of the Tombs called © Tombs of the Prophets.” 


and found there only their appointed rest (J. Nico-; Prophets” will be best explained by the preceding 
laus, de Sepulchr. Heb. (lib. iti. c.] xiii. 1). Tombs plan, taken from Porter (p. 147), and of which he 
were. in popular belief, led by the same teaching, | gives the following description: — 

invested with traditions. Thus Machpelah is ately “Through a long descending gallery, the first 
(Lightfoot, Centarts Chorographict, 3. ¥. Hebron)! part of which is winding, we enter a circular chain 
to have been the burial-plice not only of Abraham’ ber about 24 ft. in diameter and 10 high, having 
and Sarah, but also of Adam and Eve; and there \o hole in its roof. From this chamber two parallel 
was probably at the tine of the N. T. a spot fixed | galleries, 10 ft. high and 5 wide, are carried south- 
upon by tradition as the site of the tomb of every | wards through the rock for about 60 ft.; a third di- 
prophet of note in the-O. T. To repair and adorn j verges S. [., extending 40 ft ‘They are connected 
these wag deemed a work of exalted piety (Matt. | by two cross-galleries in concentric curves, one at 
xxiii. 2.)). The scruples of the Scribes extended | their extreme end, the other in the middle. The 
even to the burial of the ass whose neck was broken ue one is 115 ft. long and has a range of thirty 


(Ex. xxxiv. 2)), and of the first-born of cattle. (R. 


niches on the level of its floor, radiating outwards, 


Maimon. de Primogen. ch. iii. § 4, quoted by J.| Two small chambers, with similar niches, also open 


Nicolaus, de Sepulchr. Heb. [lib. iii. c.] xvi. 1, 3, 4). 

The neizhborhvod of Jerusalem is thickly studded 
with tombs, many of them of yreat antiquity. A 
succinct but valuable account of them is given in 
Porter's Handbook (p. 143 ff); but it is only nec- 
essary in this article to refer to two or three of the 
most celebrated. The so-called “‘Tombs of the 


@ * Dr. Pusey assigns good reasons for abiding by 


the more obvious sense of the expression in Aw. vi.| Der Prophet Amos, p. 336 


into it.’’ 

The celebrated ‘Tombs of the Kings’? have re- 
ceived this name on account of their remarkable 
character; but they are supposed by Robinson and 
Porter to be the tomb of Helena, the widowed 
queen of Monobazus king of Adiabene. She he- 
caine a proselyte to Judaism, and fixed her resi- 





10 (Minor Prophets, Part III. p. 207). See also Baur, 


H. 
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dence at Jerusalem, where she relieved many of the 
poor during the famine predicted by Agabus in the 
days of Claudius Cesar (Acts xi. 28), and built for 
herself a tomb, as we learn from Josephus. (On 
Helena and her tomb see Joseph. Ant. xx. 2, § 1 
ff., 4,§ 3; B. J. v. 2,§ 2, 4, § 2; Paus. viii. 16, 
§ 5; Robinson, i. 361 ff) Into the question of the 
origin of these tombs it is, however, unnecessary to 
enter; but their structure claims our attention. 
They are excavated out of the rock. The traveller 
passes through a low arched doorway into a court 
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92 ft. long by 87 wide. On the western side is a 
vestibule or porch 39 feet wide. The open front 
was supported by two columns in the middle. 
Along the front extend a deep frieze and cornice 
the former richly ornamented. At the southern 
side of the vestibule is the entrance to the 
The first room is a mere antechamber 18} ft. 
19. On the S. side are two doors leading to 
chambers, and on the W. one. These three 


bers have recesses, running into the walls at right 
angles, and intended for bodies. (For further 
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Plan of the Tombs called “Tombs of the Kings.” 









We have a striking instance 
of this usage in the account of Ananias and Sap- 


The so-called “‘ Tomb of Zechariah,"’ said to have | phira, who were borne to the grave as soon as the 
been constructed in honor of Zechariah, who was | bodies could be laid out and shrouded for that pur- 


slain “between the temple and the altar’’ in the | pose (Acts v. 1 ff.). 


The deaths in this case were 


reign of Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 21; Matt. xxiii. 35), | extraordinary, and possibly that fact may have has- 


is held in great veneration by the Jews. 


It is | tened the burial somewhat; though even under or- 


doubtful, however, whether it be a tomb at all, and | dinary circumstances a person among the Jews was 


the style of architecture can scarcely be earlier than 
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of the Tombs 
(From Photograph.) 


Front of the Vestibule 
of the Kings.” 


our era. A drawing of it is inserted here on ac- 
count of its celebrity. It bears a considerable 
resemblance to the so-called tomb of Absalom, 
which is figured on p. 17. HH... 

* 4. In eastern climates generally, interment 
takes place very soon after the death of a person. 
This is made necessary to some extent, on account 
of the rapidity with which decomposition ensues 
after death (see John xi. 39). The Jews no doubt 
buried with the greater haste, because they were so 
iearful of being defiled by contact with a corpse 


| The so-called “Tomb of Zechariah.” 





(From Photo- 


graph.) 


commonly buried the same day on which he died. 
See Winer’s Realw. ii. 16. Even among the present 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, says Tobler (Denkbldtter 
aus Jerusalem, p. 325, St. Gallen, 1853), burial, as 
a general rule, is not deferred more than three or 
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four hours. If the death occurs at evening, so that 
there is no time for the funeral on the same day, it 
takes place the next morning at the earliest break 
of dawn. The body is placed on a bier, and the 
mourners, men and women, the near relatives and 
neighbors, follow it to the grave (comp. Luke vii. 
12-14). See Denkblitter, p. 325. 


When the body was embalmed, as among the! 


Ezvptians, the saine reason for a speedy burial did 
uot exist. Hence Joseph, after the 40 days spent 
in the process of embalming the body of Jacob his 
father, waited 30 (or 70)¢ days longer, before he 
proceeded to Canaan to deposit the remains in the 
cave of Machpelah (Gen. 1. 1 ff). De Wette refers 
to Gen. xxiii. 2-4 and xxv. 9, as showing that the 
ancient Hebrews did not hasten burial, like the 
later Hebrews (Lehrb. der hebraisch-jid. Archdol- 
ovie, p. 400, 4te Aufl.); but the passages hardly 
warrant that conclusion. Abraham's plea, “ Let me 
bury iny dead out of my siglit,”’ indicates at least 
impatience of any needless delay. H. 


* BURNING. See Buriat, 2; Punisn- 
MENTS, ITI. (.) 3. 


BURNT-OFFERING (759 or M49, 
and in poetical passages $92, t. €. “ perfect": 
droxdpwwors (Gen.), dAokavropa (Ex. and Lev., 


&e.), LXX.; ddAoxatrwpa, N. T.: holocaustum, 
Vulg.). The original derivation of the word 


md is from the root roy, “ascends; ’’ and it is 
applied to the offering, which was wholly consumed 
by fire on the altar. and the whole of which, except 
the refuse ashes, “ascended ”’ in the smoke to God. 
It corresponds therefore in sense, though not exactly 
in form, to the word éAoxavrwpa, “ whole burnt- 
offering,’ from which the name of the sacrifice in 
modern languages is taken. Every sacrifice was in 
part “a burnt-offering,”’ because, since fire was the 
chosen manifestation of God's presence, the portion 
of each sacrifice especially dedicated to Him was 
consumed by fire. But the term is generally re- 
stricted to that which is properly a “ twhole burnt- 
offering,” the whole of which was so offered and 
so consumed. ; 

The burnt-offering is first named in Gen. viii. 
20, as offered after the Flood. (In iv. 4 we find 


the more general word TI'S“ offering,”’ a word 
usually applied to unbloody sacrifices, though in 
the LXX. and in Heb. xi. 4 translated by @ucia.) 
Throughout the whole 6f the book of Genesis (see 
xv. 9, 17, xxii. 2, 7, 8, 13) it appears to be the 
only sacrifice referred to; afterwards it became dis- 
tinguished as one of the regular classes of sacrifice 
under the Mosaic law. 

Now all sacrifices are divided (see Heb. v. 1) into 
“ gifts’ and ‘“sacritices-for-sin " (. e. eucharistic 
and propitiatory sacrifices), and of the former of 
these the burnt-offering was the choicest specimen. 
Accordingly (in Ps. xl. 8, 9, quoted in Heb. x. 5, 
6) we have first (in ver. 8) the general opposition, 
as above, of sacrifices (@vcia:) (propitiatory), and 
offerings (xpoagopai), and then (in ver. 9) + burnt- 


a ® [he 70 days of mourning (Gen. 1. 8) probably 
include the 40 days of the embalming (Tuch, Genesis, 
p. 595), though some make the former additional to 
the latter. H. 

b It is clear that in this ceremony the burnt-offer- 
ing touched closely on the propitiatory or sin-offering, 
although the solemnity of the blood-sprinkling in the 
latter was much greater, and had a peculiar signifi- 
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offering,’ as representing the one, is opposed to 
‘‘sin-oftering,’’ as representing the other. Similarly 
in Ex. x. 25 (less precisely) “ burnt-offering "’ is 
contrasted with “ sacrifice.’ (So in 1 Sain. xv. 
22; Ps. 1. 8; Mark xii. 33.) On the other hand, 
it is distinguished from * meat-offerings’’ (which 
were unbloody), and from “ peace-otterings "’ (both 
of the eucharistic kind), because only a portion of 
them were consumed. (See 1 K. iii. 15, viii. 64, 
&e.) 

The meaning, therefore, of the whole burnt-of- 
fering was that which is the orivinal idea of all 
sacrifice, the offering by the sacrifiver of himself, 
soul and body, to God, the submission of his will 
to the Will of the Lord. See Ps. xl. 10, li. 17, 19, 
and compare the more general treatment of the 
subject under the word SACRIFICE. It typified 
(see Heb. v. 1, 3, 7, 8) our Lord’s offering (as es- 
pecially in the temptation and the agony), the per- 
fect sacrifice of his own human will to the Will of 
his Father. As that offering could only be accepted 
frum one either sinless or already purified from sin, 
therefore the burnt-offering (see Ex. xxix. 36, 37, 
33; Lev. villi. 14, 18, ix. 8, 12, xvi. 3, 5, &c.) was 
always preceded by a sin-offering. So also we 
Christians, because the sin-otfering has been made 
once for all for us, offer the continual burnt-offering 
of ourselves, “as a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able to the Lord.”” (See Rom. xii. 1.) 

In accordance with this principle it was enacted 
that with the burnt-offering a “ meat-offering " (of 
flour and oil) and “ drink-offering ’ uf wine should 
be offered, as showing that, with themselves, men 
dedicated also to (iod the chief earthly gifts with 
which He had blessed them. (Lev. viii. 18, 22, 
26, ix. 16, 17, xiv. 20; Ex. xxix. 40; Num. xxviii. 
4, 5.) 

The ceremonial of the burnt-offering is given in 
detail in the book of Leviticus. The animal was 
to be a male unblemished, either a young bullock, 
ram, or yoat, or, in case of poverty, a turtle dove 
or pigeon. It was to be brought by the offerer 
“of his oon voluntary sill,” and slain by himself, 
after he had laid his hand upon its head, to make 
it his own representative, on the north side of the 
altar. The priest was then to sprinkle the blood 
upon the altar,” and afterwards to cut up and burn 
the whole victim, only reserving the skin for him- 
self. The birds were to be offered similarly, but 
not divided. (See Lev. i., vii. 8, viii. 18-21, &c.) 
It will be observed how all these ceremonies were 
typical of the meaning described above, and espe- 
cially how emphatically the freedom of will in the 
sacrificer is marked. 

The burnt-offering being thus the rite which 
represented the normal state and constant duty of 
man, when already in covenant with God,° was the 
one kind of sacrifice regularly appointed. Thus 
there were, as public burnt-offerinys — 

Ist. The daily burnt-offcring, a lamb of the first 
year, sacrificed every morning and evening (with 
an offering of flour and wine) for the people (ix. 
xxix. 38-42; Num. xxviii. 3-8). 


cance. It is, of course, impossible that the forms of 
sacrifices should be rigidly separated, because the ideas 
which they enshrine, though capable of distinction, 
are yet inseparable from one another. 

¢ This is remarkably illustrated by the fact that 
heathens were allowed to offer burnt-offerings, and 
that Augustus ordered two lambs and a bullock to be 
offered for him every day (Joseph. B. J. ii. 17, § 2). 
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Qdly. ‘The Sabbath burnt-offering, double of that 
which was offered every day (Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 

3dly. The offering at the new moon, at the three 
great festivals, the great Day of Atonement, and 
JSeast of trumpets: generally two bullocks, a ram, 
and seven lambs. (See Num. xxviii. 11-xxix. 39.) 

Private burnt-offerings were appointed at the 
consecration of priests (lex. xxix. 15; Lev. viii. 18, 
- ix. 12), at the purification of women (Lev. xii. 6, 
8), at the cleansing of the lepers (Lev. xiv. 19), 
and removal of other ceremonial uncleanness (xv. 
15, 30), on any accidental breach of the Nazaritic 
vow, oF at its conclusion (Num. vi.; comp. Acts 
xxi. 26), &c. 

But freecrll burnt-offerings were offered and ac- 
cepted by God on any solemn occasions, as, for 
example, at the dedication of the tabernacle (Num. 
vii.) and of the temple (1 K. viii. 64), when they 
were offered in extraordinary abundance. But, ex- 
cept on such occasions, the nature, the extent, and 
the place of the sacrifice were expressly limited by 
God, so that, while all should be unblemished and 
pure, there should be no idea (as among the hea- 
then) of buying his favor by costliness of sacritice. 
Of this law Jephthah’s vow was a transvression, 
consistent with the semi-heathenish character of his 
early days (see Judg. xi. 30, 35). The sacrifice of 
cows in 1 Sam. vi. 14 was also a formal infraction of 
it, excused by the probable ignorance of the peuple, 
and the special nature of the occasion. A. B 


BUSH (M3 2,e acneh: Baros: rubus). The 
Hebrew word occurs only in those passages which 
refer to Jehovah's appexrance to Moses “in the 
flame of fire in the bush’? (lex. iii. 2, 3, 4: Deut. 
xxxiii. 16). The Greek word is Badros both in the 
LXX. and in the N. T. (Luke xx. 37: Acts vii. 
39; see also Luke vi. 44, where it is correctly ren- 
dered “bramble bush’? by the A. V.). Bdros is 
used also to denote the séxeh by Josephus, Philo, 
Clemens, Eusebius, and others (see Celsius, [/rferob. 
ii. 58). Some versions adopt a more general inter- 
pretation, and understand any kind of bush, as the 
A.V. The Arabic in Acts vii. 35 has rhamuas. 
Others retain the Hebrew word. 

Celsius (/lierod. ii. 58) has argued in favor of 
the Rubus rulgaris, i.e. R. fruticosus, the bramble 
or blackberry bush, representing the sénch. and traces 
the etymology of (Mt.) Sinai’ to this name.? 
It is almost certain that séneh is definitely used for 
some particular bush, for the Hebrew siach© ex- 
presses bushes generally; the Bdros and rubus of 
the LXX. and Vulg. are used by Greek and Ko- 
man writers to denote for the most part the ditter- 
ent kinds of brambles (uéus), such as the rasp- 
berry and the blackberry bush; Celsius’s opinion, 
therefore, is corroborated by the evidence of the 
oldest versions. Dococke (Deser. of the Eust, i. 
215), however, objects to the bramlle as not grow- 
ing at all in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai, and 
proposes the haw thorn bush, Oxyacantha Arabica 
(Shaw).4 Etymolouically & one would be inclined 
to refer the séueh of the Hebrew scriptures to some 
species of senna plant (cassia), though we have no 





Qs 
‘ t) <= to 

a aaa! from m2 (unused root) 1 od 

n. 
6 Prof. Stanley (S. § P. p. 17) thinks Sinai is de- 
tived from SeneA, “an acacia,’ as being a thorny tree. 
c rt, 

d It is uncertain what Dr. Shaw speaks of; Dr. 
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direct evidence of any cassia growing in the local 
ities about Mount Sinai, neither Decaisne nor Bove 
mentioning a senna bush amongst the plants of 
this mountain. Sprengel identifies the sénch with 
what he terms the Rubus sanctus,f and says it grows 
abundantly near Sinai. The monks of St. Catb- 
erine, it is well known, have planted a brainlle l-ush 
near their chapel, to mark the spot and perpetuate 
the name of the supposed bush in which (iod ap- 
peared to Moses. It is quite impossible to say what 
kind of thornbush is intended by sénch, but Sinai 
is almost beyond the range of the genus Ru/us. 
W.H. 


* The word “ bush"? (Bdros, as in Mark xii. 26) 
denotes a section of the Pentateuch. See BIBLer, 


IIL. (1). H. 
BUSHEL. [Mrasvres.] 
* BUTLER. ([Curbearer; Josreri.] 


BUTTER (NTT, chem'dh: Botrupov: bu- 


tyrum), curdled milk, as distinguished from > esa 
Sresh milk; hence, curds, butter, and in one place 
probably checse. It comes from an unused root, 


NTT = Arab. Le, spissum fuit lac. In Gen 
xviii. 8, butter and mili are mentioned among the 
things which Abraham set before his heavenly guests 
(comp. Judg. v. 25; 2 Sam. xvii. 29). Milk is 
generally oftered to travellers in Palestine in a cur- 
dled or sour state, “ lebben,”’ thick, almost like but- 
ter (comp. Josephus's rendering in Judg. iv. 19: — 
ydra SiepOopds-457)- In Deut. xxxii. 14, we find 


INE Soc. “z= IST) among the blessings 
which Jeshurun had enjoyed, where milk of kine 
would seem contrasted with milk of sheep. The two 
passages in Job (xx. 17, xxix. 6) where the word 


rT) occurs are also best satisfied by rendering 


it milks ; and the same may be said of Ps. ly. 21, 
which should be compared with Job xxix. 6. 


In Prov. xxx. 33, Gesenius thinks that cheese is 


meant, the word V2 signifying pressure rather 
than churning. Jarchi (on Gen. xviii. 8) explains 


mw to be pinguedo lactis, quim de cjus super- 


Jicie colligunt, t. e. cream, and Vitringa and [itzig 
give this meaning to the word in Is. vii. 15-22. 
Butter was not in use among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans except for medicinal purposes, but this fact is 
of no weight as to its absence from Palestine. Rob- 
inson mentions the use of butter at the present day 
(Bib. Res. i. 449), and also the method of churning 
(i. 485, and ii. 418), and from this we may safely 
infer that the art of butter-makineg was known to 
the ancient inhabitants of the land, so little have 
the habits of the people of Palestine been modified 
in the lapse of centuries. Burckhardt (Travels in 
Arabia, i. 52) mentions the different uses of butter 
by the Arabs of the Hedjaz. W. D. 

® The Arabs of the present day do not make our 
kind of butter, such as we eat with bread, but the 


Ilooker thinks he must mean the Cate@cus Aronia. 
which grows on Mount Sinai. 
ao” 
e Compore the Arabic een * senna, seu folia sen- 
nw,” Kam. (Freytag, Arab. Ley. 8 V.). 
J Thin,” says Dr. Hooker, ‘is a variety of om 
bramble, Rubus fruticosus.” 
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8 v 
semn ( pow ) is butter to all intents and pur- 


poses —i.c. it is the fatty particles of the milk, 

separated from the whey and the caseine by azita- 

tion. When in.some of the cities they make trom 

cold cream a little of our butter to supply the de 

mand of a few Frank families, they call it zubdeh 
“oe? 


(3 on) \, which really means cream, or fresh sezn, 


but is applied to our butter for the sake of distine- 
tion. The semn is liquid during the hot months, 
but gets quite hard in winter, and our butter also 
liquefies in summer, so that it is almost impossible 
to make it at all in that season; and if it were 
made in the hot sun, as the semn is, it would be 
quite as liquid as the semn. See also Dr. Thom- 
pon's Lend gf Buok, ii. 393. C. V. A. Y. 


BUZ (TZ, contempt: & Batt: [Buz]), the 
second son of Milcah and Nahor (Gen. xxii. 21). 


The gentilic name is “TV. and Elihu is called “ the 
Buzite"’ (BouGirns) of the kindred of Ram, 1. e. 
Aram. klhu was therefore probably a descendant 
of Buz, whose family seems to have settled in Ara- 
bia Deserta or Petrwa, since Jeremiah (xxv. 23 
‘Pas ), in denouncing God's judgments against them, 
mentions them with Thema and Dedan. Some 
connect the territory of Buz with Busan, a Roman 
fort mentioned in Amm. Mare. xviii. 10, and 
others with Basta in Arabia Petra, which how- 
ever has only the first letter in common with it 
(Winer, s. c.). 

The jingle of the names Huz and Buz is by no 


means 80 apparent in the Hebrew (VY, 313); but 
it is quite in the Oriental taste to give to relations 
these rhyming appellatives; comp. I[shua and Ishui 
(Gren. xlvi. 17); Mehujael and Methusael (Gen. iv. 
18), Uzziel and Uzzi (1 Chr. vii. 7): and among 
the Arabians, Hroot and Muroot, the rebel angels, 
Hasan and Hoseyn, the sons of ‘Alee, &c. The 
Koran abounds in such homototeleuta, and 80 pleas- 
ing are they to the Arabs, that they even call Cain 
and Abel, Kabil and Habil (Weil's Bibl. Levens, 
23; also Southey’s Noles to Thalauba), or Habil 
and Habid (see Stanley, p. 413). The same idiom 
is found in Mahratta and the modern languages o 
the East. 
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means only “ I am conscious to myself of nothing," 
i. e€. blameworthy or wrong. That the conscious- 
ness is not self-condemnatory lies in oSéy, not 
épaury- H. 

* BY AND BY is used in the A. V. in the 
sense of immediately (Mark vi. 25, éfaurqs; Sid. 
21, ev@us; Luke xvii. 7, xxi. 9, ev0€éws). A. 

BYSSUS. [L1NEx.] 


C. 


CAB. [MEasures.] 


CAB’BON (]122: XaBpd; [Comp.] Alex. 
XaBBa; [Ald. XaBBdv:} Chebben), a town in the 
low country (Shefelah) of Judah (Josh. xv. 49) 
which is only once mentioned, and of which nothing 
has been since discovered. G. 
CA’BUL (ADD: XwBapacoped, including 


the Hebrew word following, Seow : [Ald.J 
Alex. XaBéA: Cabul),a place named as one of the 
landmarks on the boundary of Asher (losh. xix. 
27). From its mention in proximity to Jiphthach- 
el — afterwards Jotapata, and now Jefiit—it ia 
| probable that it is the same with that spoken of by 
Josephus (Vit. § 43, 45) as in the district of Ptole- 
mais, and 40 stadia from Jotapata. In this case 
it may fairly be considered as still existing in the 
modern Aubal, which was found by Dr. Smith and 
by Robinson 8 or 9 miles east of Ahk, and about 
the same distance from Jefat (Rob. iii. 87, 88. 
l‘or references to the Talmuds see Schwarz, p. 192). 
Being thus on the very borders of Galilee, it is 
more than probable that there is some connection 


between this place and the district (TID YDS, 
‘the land of C.’’) containing twenty cities, which 
was presented by Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre 
(1 K. ix. 11-14). The LXX. rendering of the 
name, “Opioy, appears to arise from their having read 


S723, G'ebool, “boundary,” for S127. On the 
other hand, the explanation of Josephus is quite in 
accordance with that hinted at in the text — itself 
thoroughly in keeping with Oriental modes of 
speech. Hiram, not liking Solomon's gift, seizes 
on the name of one of the cities, which in his own 


2. (Bov¢; Alex. Ay:Bou(: [Vat. ZaBovyay for| Phoenician tongue expresses his disappointment 


Bob adeAgou:) Buz). A name occurring in the 
genealogies of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 
F. W. F. 


BU‘ZI (“393, no article: Bou(el: Buzi), father 
of Ezekiel the prophet (Fz. i. 3). [The personal 
name here is gentilic elsewhere. As the son was a 
priest the father must have been so too. — H.] 


BUZ'ITE (3: Bov(irns; [Vat. Sin. -e-, 
Alex. rou Bou(::] ABuzites). A descendant of Buz. 
The term is applied to Elihu, who was of the kin- 
dred of Kam or Aram (Job xxxii. 2, 6). 

W. A. W. 


* BY. This preposition, among its other uses, 
formerly meant “ayainst’’ (though never very com- 
mon in that sense), and so undoubtedly our trans- 
lators (taking ¢xaura as dat. incomm.) employed it 
in 1 Cor. iv. 4: “ For I know nothing by (=against) 
myself.” See Trench On the Authorized Version, 
p- +3 (2d ed. 1859), and Eastwood and Wright's 
Bible W'ord-Book, p. 83. But probably the Greek 

22 


(kara bowixwy yAw@Tray, ovK apeoxoy, Jos. Ant, 
viii. 5, § 3), and forms from it a designation for 
the whole district. The pun is doubtless a Pha- 
nician one, since there is no trace of it in the 
Hebrew beyond the explanation in ver. 12, “ they 
pleased him not;" the Hebrew words for which, 
YHYY] Mw nid, have no affinity whatever with 
“ Cabul.’? See however possible derivations of the 
name in the Onomasticons of Simonis (p. $17), and 
Hiller (435, 775). G. 

CAD’DIS (Kaddls; [ Alex. Ald. Taddis: Sin. 
Tas8es:} Gaddis), the surname (S:axadovpevos) 
of JOANNAN, the eldest brother of Judas Macca- 
breus (1 Mace. ii. 2). 

CADES ([Kadfs; Aléx. Kn3es, Ka3ns; Sin. 
Kydes, Kedes: Cudes]), 1 Mace. xi. 63, 73. [Kr 
DESH. | 

* CADESH, A. V. ed. 1611, etc., Gen. xvi. 14, 
xx. 1. [Kapesit.]} 


CADES-BAR’NE (Kd3ns Bapyf): Vulg. nas 
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different reading), Judith v. 14. 
NEA. ] 


CADMIEL (KaddnaAos, [Kaducha; Vat. Ero- 
xodondos, OSaummaA3;]} Alex. KaduinAos, [KadwnA:] 
Caduhel,, 1 Esdr. v. 26, 58. [KADMIEL. | 

CAL’SAR (Kaicap, also 6 SeBaords [AUGUS- 
rus} in Acts xxv. 21, 25), always in the N. T. the 
Rom:n emperor, the sovereign of Judea (John xix. 
15; Acts xvii. 7). It was to him that the Jews 
paid tribute (Matt. xxii. 17 ff; Luke xx. 22, xxiii. 
2); and to him that such Jews as were cires Ro- 
mant had the right of appeal (Acts xxv. 11 f., xxvi- 
32, xxviii. 19): in which case, if their cause was a 
criminal one, they were sent to Rome (Acts xxv. 
12, 21,—comp. Pliny, App. x. 97), where was 
the court of the emperor (Vhil. iv. 22). The N. T. 
history falls entirely within the reigns of the five 
first Roman Cesars, namely, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero; only the two former of 
whom, and Claudius, are mentioned by name; but 
Nero is the emperor alluded to in the Acts from ch. 
xxv. to the end, and in ’hil. (4 ¢.), and possibly in 
the Apocalypse. See further under AUGUstvs, 
and under the names of the several Ceesars above- 
mentioned. H. A. 


* Cesar, as a title of the Roman emperors, oc- 
curs about 30 times inthe N. T. It is applied to 
Augustus (Luke ii. 1), to Tiberius (Luke iii. 1; 
John xix. 12, 15), to Claudius (Acts xvii. 7, and if 
the common reading be correct, xi. 28), and to Nero 
(Acts xxv. 8, xxvi. 32, &c.). There appears to 
have been some difference in the use of the name 
at a later period. After Nero's time the emperor 
was still called both Augustus (which see) and 
Cesar; but his son or desicnated successor on the 
throne was also called Casar, though properly the 
title was put after the individual's name, instead 
of being pretixed to it, as in the case of the reign- 
ing Cesar. See Pauly's /eal-Eneyel. ii. 46. LU. 

* CASSAR'S HOUSEHOLD. The chief 
point of interest here is whether this expression re- 
fers to any of the immediate relations of the em- 
peror, or to some of his servants and dependents 
in the palace. Nero was on the throne when Paul 
wrote to the Philippians. It has some bearing on 
the question, that Nero had no very near kindred 
living after he became emperor (Hilliet, L’ Apitre 
aux Philip. p. 342). It is possible, of course, if he 
had such, that some of them might have heard the 
Gospel and have believed. History gives no ac- 
count of any such conversions, and it is altogether 
improbable, if they occurred, that the testimony to 
this effect would be wanting. Meyer lays special 
stress on this silence of the oldest writers. Weare 
led therefore to seek for some other explanation of 
Paul's language. It seems essential to any correct 
explanation that it should recognize the apparent 
connection between Acts xxviii. 16, Phil. i. 13, and 
iv. 22. (1.) Soldiers under the general custody of 
the Praetorian Prefect (this is the meaning of reo 
orparowmeddpyn, Acts xxviii. 16, text. rec.) at- 
‘tended Paul while he was a prisoner, and in the per- 
formance of this service would often relieve each 
uu. ‘Actsy (2.) In the course of time the 
apostle would thus become known as a preacher of 
the gospel to many of these soldiers (Phil. i. 13), 
and through them to their comrades and acquaint- 


@ ® Whether the term is textually certain or not, the 
(fact stated there is certain, and presupposed in Phil. {. 
13. See Captacs or THE GuARD, Amer. ed. Hi. 


CASAREA 


[KADESH-BAR-| ances. (3.) Some of the friends of these sol-liers 


thus brought by them into connection with Paul 
may have been employed al:out the palace of the 
emperor, and so could have been the members of 
“Casaur's household’ who sent greetings to the 
church at Philippi. Perhaps one Step of the com- 
bination may be left out. ‘The camp of the Lra- 
torians, situated out of the city, may have in- 
cluded also those of their number, a amall division, 
quartered near the palace in the city, and who as 
the emperor's body-cuard might be said to belony 
to his * household.’ There is no proof that the im- 
perial residence itself was ever called © pretorium.”* 
Paul may have gained converts from these, as one 
after another of them acted as sentries over him. 
As the reason why they in particular greeted the 
Christians at Philippi, Neander suggests that they 

may have known some of the church there whe had 
been at Rome, or possibly may themselves have been 
natives of that city. It may be that Paul's « chiefly °” 
(udAtora, Phil. iv. 22), which so emphasizes the 
greeting of “ those of Cesar’s household,” represents 
the tone of hearty earmestness with which they spoke 
up as he was writing, and asked him to send also 
their kiss of love (agracpuds) to these Philippians 
of whom they had heard so much from the apostle. 
For this, the parties need not have had any per- 
sonal knowledye of each other. 

The subject has been often discussed, with more 
or less divergence of views. Tor references, see 
Ik ttger’s Bettrdge in die Paulin, Bricfe, No. 2, p. 
47 fT. : Wieseler, Chron. des apost. Zeitalt. p. 420 9F, 
p. 457 ff; Schenkel. Bricfe an die | pheser, Philip- 
per, &., pp. 119, 162; Bleek, Aind. in das N. T. p. 
433; Meyer, Areget. Handb. (Phil. i. 13, iv. 21, 
ste Autl.); Rilliet, L’Apitre aux Philiyricns, p. 
129; Lightfoot in Journ. of Clauss. and Sacr. 
Philol, (March, 1857); Conybeare and Howsen's 
Life and kpistles of Paul, ii. 448, 553, Amer. ed.; 
and Wordsworth, Greek Test. with Notes, ili. 337, 
1st ed. H. 


CASARE’A (Kaiodpeia, Acts viii. 40, ix. 30, 
x. 1, 24, xi. 11, xii. 19, xviii. 22, xxi. 8, 163 xxiii. 
23, 33; xxv. 1, 4, 6, 13). The passages just enu- 
merated show how important a place this city occu- 
pies in the Acts of the Apostles. It was the resi- 
dence, apparently for several years, of Philip, one of 
the seven deacons or almoners (viii. 40, xxi. 8, 16), 
and the scene of the conversion of the Italian cen- 
turion, Cornelius (x. 1, 24, xi. 11). Here Herod 
Agrippa I. died (xii. 19). From hence St. Paul 
sailed to Tarsus, when forced to leave Jerusalem on 
his return from Damascus (ix. 30), and at this port 
he landed after his second missionary journey (xviii. 
22). He also spent some time at (‘xsarea on his 
return from the third missionary journey (xxi. 8, 
16), and before long was brought back a prisoner to 
the same place (xxiii. 23, 33), where he remained 
two years in bonds before his voyage to Italy (xxv. 
1, 4, 6, 13). 

Cesarea was situated on the coast of Palestine, 
on the line of the great road from Tyre to Fvpt, 
and akout half way between Joppa and Dora (Jo- 
seph. B. J. i. 21, § 5). The journey of St. Peter 
from Joppa (Acts x. 24) occupied rather more than 
aday. On the other hand St. Paul's journey from 
Ptolemais (Acts xxi. 8) was accomplished within the 
day. ‘The distance from Jerusalem was about 76 
miles; Josephus states it in round numbers as 600 
stadia (Ant. xiii. 11, § 2; B.J. i1.3,§ 5). The 
Jerusalem Itinerary gives 68 miles ( Wesseding, p. 


CASAREA 


690. Dr. Robinson thinks this ought to be 78: 
Bib. Res. ii. 242, note). It has been ascertained, | 
however, that there was a shorter road by Antipatris 
than that which is given in the Itinerary, — a point 
of some importance in reference to the night-journey — 
of Acts xxiii. [ANTIPATRIS.] 


In Strabo's time there was on this point of the 
coast merely a town called “ Strato’s tower,"’ with a 
landing-place (rpécopyoy %xwy), whereas, in the 
time of Tacitus, Caesarea i 
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head of Judwa ( Juda caput,’ Tac. Hist. ii. 79) 
It was in this interval that the city was built by 
Herod the Great. The work was in fact accom- 
plished in ten years. The utmost care and expense 
were lavished on the building of Caesarea. It was 


a proud monument of the reign of Herod, who 


named it in honor of the Emperor Augustus. The 
full name was Kaicdpea eBaorh (Joseph. Ant. 
xvi. 5, § 1). It was sometimes called Caesarea Stra- 
tonis, and Cesarea Palestine ; sometimes also (from 





is spoken of as being the 









Ceosarea. (Froma Sketch by Wm. Tipping, Esq.) 


its position) rapdaAios (Joseph. B. J. iii. 9, § 1), or | made it a Roman colony, called it by his name, and 
h ém) Oadrdrry (id. vii. 1, § 3). It must be care- gave to it the Jus /talicum, The history of the 
fully distinguished from C.esAREA PHILIPPI. place, during the time of its greatest eminence, is 
The magnificence of Cwesarea is described in de- summed up in one sentence by Pliny : — “ Strato- 
tail by Josephus in two places (Ant. xv. 9; B. J. i.| nis turris, eadem Ceesarea, ab Herode rege condita: 
21). The chief features were connected with the | nune Colonia prima Flavia, a Vespasiano Imperatore 
harbor (itself called S<Baorbs Aiuhy on coins, and , deducta”’ (vy. 14). 
by Josephus, Ant. xvii. 5, § 1), which was equal in| To the Biblical geographer Caesarea is interesti 
size to the Pirwus. A vast breakwater, composed | as the home of Eusebius. It was also the scene o: 
of stones 50 feet long, curved round so as to afford | some of Origen's labors and the birth-place of Pro- 
complete protection from the south-westerly winds, | copius. It continued to be a city of some impor- 
leaving an opening only on the north. Broad land- | tance even in the time of the Crusades. Now, though 
ing-wharves surrounded the harbor; and conspicu-| an Arabie corruption of the name still lingers on 
ous from the sea was a temple, dedicated to Cesar the site (Kaisiriyeh), it is utterly desolate; and 
and to Kome, and containing colossal statues of the its ruins have for a long period been a quarry, from 
Emperor and the [Imperial City. Caesarea contained | which other towns in this part of Syria have been 
also an amphitheatre and a theatre. The latter was) built. (See Buckingham’s 7'rare/s and the Ap- 
the scene of the death of Herod Agrippa I. Cesarea | pendix to vol. i. of Dr. Traill's Josephus.) J. 8S. H. 
was the official residence of the Herodian kings, and 
of Festus, Felix, and the other Roman procurators) CASSARE’A PHILIP’PI (Ka:dpesa 4 % 
of Judea. Here also were the head-quarters of the | Alwmov) is mentioned only in the two first Gospels 
military forces of the province. It was by no means | (Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27) and in accounts of 
strictly a Jewish city. The Gentile population pre-| the same transactions. The story in Eusebius, that 
dominated; and at the synagogue-worship the | the woman healed of the issue of blood, and supposed 
Scriptures of the O. T. were read in Greek. Con-; to have been named Berenice, lived at this place, 
stant feuds took place here between the Jews and | rests on no foundation. 
Greeks; and an outbreak of this kind was one of | Czwsarea Philippi was the northernmost point of 
the first incidents of the great war. It was at Cas- our Lord's journeyings; and the passage in Iis 
area that Vespasian was declared emperor. Ue life, which was connected with the place, was other- 
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wise a very marked one. 


Palestine, p. 341.) The place itself too is remwark- 


(See Stanley's Sina ¢ | through the reigns of many emperors. Under the 


simple name of Paneas it was the seat of a Greek 


CAIN 


able in its physical and picturesque characteristics, | bishopric in the period of the great councils, and 


and also in its historical associatio s. It was at 


of a Jatin bishopric during the crusades. It is 


the easternmost and most important of the two rec- | still called Baraus, the first name having here, as 
ognized sources of the Jordan, the cther being at ‘in other cases, survived the second. A remarkable 
Tell el-Kadi (DAN or Lainn, which by Winer | monument, which has seen all the periods of the 
and others has been erroneously identified with Cas. ‘history of Carsarea Philippi, is the vast castle above 


Philippi). 
most distant fountain-head of the Jurdan, the name 
of the river being given (as in the exse of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, to quote Dr. Robinson's il- 
lustration), not to the most remote fountains, but 
the most copious. The spring rises, and the city 
was built, on a limestone terrace in a valley at 
the hase of Mount Hermon. Casarea Philippi 
has no QO. T. history, though it has been not un- 
reasonably identified with Baal-Gad. Its annals 


run hack direct from Herod's time into hea- 
thenism. There is no difficulty in identifying it 


with the Panium of Josephus; and the inscriptions 
are not yet obliterated, which shcw that the God 
Pan had once a sanctuary at this spect. Here Herod 
the Great erected a temple to Aucustus, the town 
being then called from the grotto where Pan had 
been honored. It is worth while bere to quote in 
succession the words of Josephus ard of Dr. Robin- 
son: “Herod, having accompanicd Caesar to the 
eca and returned home, erected him a beautiful tem- 
ple of white marble near the place called Panium. 
‘This is a fine cavern in a mountain; under which 
there is a great cavity in the earth; and the cavern 
is abrupt, and very deep, and full of still water. 
Over it hangs a vast mountain, and under the 
mountain rise the springs of the river Jordan. 
Herod adored this place, which was already a very 
remarkable one, still further by the erection of this 
temple, which he dedicated to Cesar." (Joseph. 
Ant. xv. 10, § 3; comp. A.J. i. 21, § 3.) “The 
situation is unique, combining in an unusual degree 
the elements of grandeur and beauty. It nestles 
in its recess at the southern hase of the mighty 
Hermon, which towers in miajesty to an elevation 
of 7000 or 8000 feet above. ‘The al undant waters 
of the glorious fountain spread over the terrace 
luxuriant fertility and the graceful interchange of 
copse, lawn, and waving fields.""| (Robinson, iii. 
404.) 

Panium became part of the territory of Philip. 
tetrarch of ‘Trachonitis, who enlarzed and embel- 
lished the town, and called it Caesarea Philippi, 
partly after his own name, and partly after that of 
the emperor (Ant. xviii. 2, §.1; B. J. ii. 9, § 1). 
Agrippa I. followed in the same course of flattery, 
and called the place Neronias (Ant. xx. 9, § 4). 
Josephus seems to imply in his life (174. 13) that 
many heathens resided here. Titus exhibited glad- 
iatorial shows at Caesarea Philippi atter the end of 
the Jewish war (8. J. vii. 2,§ 1). ‘The old name 
was not lost. Coins of Caesarea Paneas continued 


a ® Baumgarten (Comm. tib. Pentateuch, {. 738) adopts 
the sense of “ spear,” “ weapon,’’ as the name of the 
fratborn whom Eve had thus “obtained from Jeho- 
vah,’? because she would recognize in him the means 
of victory, 1. ¢. the promised seed who was to overcome 
the great onemy (Gen. iii. 16). According to this view 


the words ]}‘}), mM", without being related in sig- 


ulfication, are merely paronomastic (nomen et omen), 
though they serve at the same time to express the 


idea with greater energy. But the derivation of {‘i~ 


Not that either of these sources is the ;the site of the city, built in Syro-Greek or even 


Phanician times, and, alter receiving additions 
from the Saracens and Iranks, still the most re- 
markable fortress in the Holy Land. J. S. H. 


CAGE. The term so rendered in Jer. v. 27, 


=r » is more properly a trap (wayls, decipula), 
in which decoy virds were placed: the same article 
is referred to in Ecclus. xi. 30 under the term kdp- 
raAddos, Which is elsewhere used of a tapering 


basket. [FowninG.}] In Rev. xviii. 2the Greek 
term is mvAaxh, Meaning a@ prison or restricted 


habitation rather than a cage. W. 1. BB. 
CA’IAPBAS [3 syl.] (Kaidgas, said (Winer, 
&c.) to be derived from SZ, depressio, Targ. 
Prov. xvi. 26), in full Jospin CArAPHAs (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 2, 2), high-priest of the Jews under 
Tiberius during the years of our Lord's public 
ministry, and at the time of his condemnation and 
crucifixion, Matt. xxvi. 3,57 (Mark does nut name 
him); Luke iii. 2; John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 14, 24, 
28; Acts iv. 6. The Procurator Valerius Gratus, 
shortly before his leaving the province, appointed 
him to the dignity, which was before held by 
Simon ben-Camith. He held it during the whole 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, but soon after 
his removal from that office was deposed by the 
Proconsul Vitellius (A. D. 36), and succeeded by 
Jonathan, son of Ananus (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, 
§ 3). He was son-in-law of Annas. [ANNAs.] 
Some in the ancient church confounded him with 
the historian Josephus, and believed him to have 
become a convert to Christianity. (Assemann, 
Biblioth. Orient. ii. 165.) : 
CAIN [2 syl. in Heb.] (]°7, derived either 
from Mon, to acquire, Gen. iv. 1; from JV, 
a spear, as indicative of the violence used by Cain 
aud Lamech, Gesen. Thesaur. p. 120; or from an 
Arabic word kayn, a smith, in reference to the arts 
introduced by the Cainites, Von Bohlen, /ntrod. to 
Gen. i. 85: Keadiv; Joseph. Kdis: Cum).@ The 
historical facts in the life of Cain, as recorded in 
Gen. iv., are briefly these: — He was the eldest son 
of Adam and Eve; he followed the business of ag- 
riculture; in a fit of jealousy, roused by the rejec- 
tion of his own sacrifice and the acceptance of 
Abel's, he committed the crime of murder, for 
which he was expelled from Eden, and led the life 
of an exile; he settled in the land of Nod, and built 
a city which he named after his son Enoch; his 
from JS = FT: [2s i.e. @ possession which she had ac- 
quired, suggests itself as more natural, and is more for- 
cible ag including an affinity of sense as well as of 
sound. See Mr. Wright’s note to this effect in his 
Book of Genesis in Hebrew, &e., p. 18. Geeenlus 
(Hand. p. 766, 6te Aufl.) does not seem to object to 
this etymology as unphilological. First (Handw. b. 


315) defines |“ as “ something brought forth," * crea- 


ture? (= °*3™, Ps. civ. 24), and thus brings the vert 
and noun atiil nearer to each other H 


CAIN 


descendants are enumerated, together with the in- 
ventions for which they were remarkable. Occa- 
sional references to Cain are made in the N. T. 
(Heb. xi. 4; 1 John iii. 12; Jude 11.) 

The following points deserve notice in connection 
with the Biblical narrative: — 1. The position of 
the land of Nod. ‘The name itself tells us little; 
it means fight or exile, in reference to y. 12 where 
acocnate word is used: Von Bohlen’s attempt to 
identify it with India, as though the Hebrew name 


Hind (377) had been erroneously read han-Nod, 
is too far fetched; the only indication of its posi- 
tion is the indefinite notice that it was ‘east of 
Eden ** (16), which of course throws us back to the 
previous settlement of the position of Eden itself. 
Knobel (Comin. in loc.) who adopts an ethnological 
interpretation of the history of Cain's descendants, 
would identify Nod with the whole of Eastern Asia, 
and even diints at a possible connection between the 
names Cain and China. It seems vain to attempt 
the identification of Nod with any special locality ; 
the direction “east of Kden’’ may have reterence 
to the previous notice in iii. 24, and may indicate 
that the land was oppesite to (karevarTt, LXX.) 
the entrance, which was barred avainst his seturn. 
It is not improbable that the evst was further used 
to mark the direction which the Cainites took, as 
distinct from the Sethites, who would, according 
to Hebrew notions, be settled towards the west. 
Similar observations must be made in regard to 


the city Enoch, which has been identified with the 


names of the Heniochi, a tribe in Caucasus (Hasse), 
Anuchta, a town in Susiana (Huetius), Chanoze, 
an ancient town in India (Von Bohlen), and Teoni- 
um, as the place where the deified king Annacos 
was honored (Ewald): all such attempts at identi- 
fication must be subordinated to the previous set- 
tlement of the position of Eden and Nod. 

2. ‘The “ mark set upon Cain ’’ has given rise to 
various speculations, many of which would never 
have heen broached, if the Hebrew text had been 
consulted: the words probably mean that Jchovah 
gare a sign to Cain, very much as signs were alter- 
wards given to Noah (Gen. ix. 13), Moses (Ex. iii 
2,12), Elijah (1 K. xix. 11), and Hezekiah (Is. 
xxxviiil. 7,8). Whether the sign was perceptible to 
Cain alone, and given to him once for all, in token 
that no man should kill him, or whether it was one 
that was perceptible to others, and designed as a 
precaution to them, as is implied in the A. V., is 
uncertain; the nature of the sign itself is still more 
uncertain. 


3. The narrative implies the existence of a con- 
siderable population in Cain’s time; for he fears 
lest he should be murdered in return for the mur- 
der he had committed (14). Josephus (Ant. i. 2, 
§ 1) explains his fears as arising not from men but 
from wild beasts; but such an explanation is wholly 
unnecessary. The family of Adam may have largely 
increased before the birth of Seth, as is indeed im- 
plied in the notice of Cain’s wife (17), and the 
mere circumstance that none of the other children 
are noticed by name may be explained on the 
ground that their lives furnished nothing worthy 
of notice. 

4. The character of Cain deserves a brief notice. 
He is described as a man of a morose, malicious, 
ind revenyeful temper: and that he presented his 
offering in this state of mind is implied in the re- 
buke contained in ver. 7, which may be rendered 

hus: “If thou doest well (or, as the LX X. has it, 
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ay bp0as xpocevéynys), is there not an elevation 
of the countenance (i. e. cheerfulness and hippt- 
ness)? but if thou doest not well, there is a sinking 
of the countenance: sin lurketh (as a wild beast) 
at the door, and to thee is its desire: but thou 
shalt rule over it... The narrative implies there- 
fore that his offering was rejected on account of 
the temper in which it was brought. 

5. The descendants of Cain are enumerated to 
the sixth generation. Some commentators (Kno- 
bel, Von Bohlen) have traced an artificial structure 
in this genealogy, by which it is rendered parallel 
to that of the Sethites: e. . there is a decade of 
names in each, commencing with Adam and ending 
with Jabal and Noah, the deficiency of generations 
in the Cainites being supplied by the addition of 
the two younger sons of Lamech to the list; and 
there is a considerable similarity in the names, each 
list containing a Lamech and an Enoch; while Cain 
in the one=Cain-an in the other, Methusael = 
Methuselah, and Mehujael = Mahalaleel: the in- 
ference from this comparison being that the one 
was framed out of the other. It must be observed, 
however, that the differences far exceed the points 
of similarity; that the order of the names, the 
number of generations, and even the meanings of 
those which are noticed as similar in sound, are 
sutticiently distinct to remove the impression of 
artificial construction. 

6. The social condition of the Cainites is pron- 
inently brought forward in the history. Cain him- 
self was an ayriculturist, Abel a shepherd: the 
successors of the latter are represented by the Seth- 
ites and the progenitors of the Hebrew race in 
later times, among whom a pastoral life was always 
held in high honor from the simplicity and devo- 
tional habits which it engendered: the successors 
of the furmer are depicted as the reverse in all 
these respects. Cain founded the first city; La- 
mech instituted polygamy; Jabal introduced the 
nomadic life; Jubal invented musical instruments; 
Tubaleain was the first smith; Lamech's language 
takes the stately tone of poetry; and even the names 
of the women, Naamah ( pleasant), Zillah (shadow), 
Adah (ornamental), seem to bespeak an advanced 
state of civilization. But along with this, there 
was violence and godlessness; Cain and Lamech . 
furnish proof of the former, while the concluding 
words of Gen. iv. 26 imply the latter. 

7. The contrast established between the Cainites 
and the Sethites appears to have reference sulely to 
the social and religious condition of the two races. 
Qn the one side there is pictured a high state of 
civilization, unsanctified by religion, and produc- 
tive of luxury and violence; on the other side, a 
state of simplicity which afforded no material for 
history beyond the declaration “then began men 
to call upon the name of the Lord.” The historian 
thus accounts for the progressive degeneration of 
the religious condition of man, the evil gaining # 
predominance over the good by its alliance witb 
worldly power and knowledge, and producing the 
state of things which necessitated the flood. 

8. Another motive may be assigned for the in- 
troduction of this portion of sacred history. All 
ancient nations have loved to trace up the inven- 
tion of the arts to some certain vathor, and, gen- 
erally speaking, these authors have been regarded 
as objects of divine worship. Among the Greeks, 
Apollo was held to be the inventor of music, Vub- 
ean of the working of metals, Triptulemus of the 
plough. A similar fecling of curiosity prevailed 
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amony the Hebrews; and hence the historian has | Julius Africanus, Origen, Eusebius, or even Jerome, 


recorded the naines of those to whom the invention 
of the arts was traditionally assigned, obviating at 
the same time the dangerous error into which other 


nations had fallen, and reducing the estimate of 


their value by the position which their inventors 
held. W. L. B. 


CAIN @ [2 syl. in Heb.] (with the article, 
Tit = “the lance,” Ges.; but may it not be 


derived from ]j?, Ken, “a nest,” possibly in aHu- 
sion to ita position: Zaxavatu [Vat. -eiu}, Alex. 
Zaywaxeru, both by including name preceding: 
Accain), one of the cities in the low country (She- 
Selah) of Judah, named with Zanoah and Gibeah 
(Josh. xv. 57). It does not appear to have been 
mentioned or identified by any one.® G. 


CAIVNAN [2 sayl.] (Marg. correctly Kenan 


[and so the text 1 Chr. i. 2]; 2°): Kaivay: 
Cainan ; possessor, First; tels faber, Gesen., as if 

= ]‘)2, from the Arab. to furge, as in Tubal- 
Cain, Gen. iv. 22; see Dr. Mill's Vindic. of our 
Lord's Geneal. p. 150). 1. Son of Enos, aged 70 
years when he begat Mahalaleel his son. He lived 
840 years afterwards, and died aged 910 (Gen. vy. 
9-14). The rabbinical tradition was that he first 
introduced idol-worship and astroloyy — a tradition 
which the Hellenists transferred to the post-dilu- 
vian Cainan. Thus Ephraem Syrus asserts that 
the Chaldees in the time of Terah and Abram 
worshipped a yraven god called Cainan; and Greg- 
ory Bar-Hebraus, another Syriac author, also ap- 
plies it to the son of Arphaxad (Mill, ué sup.). 
The origin of the tradition is not known; but it 
may probably have been suggested by the meaning 
of the supposed root in Arabic and the Aramean 
dialects; just as another signification of the same 
root seems to have sugvested the tradition that the 
daughters of Cain were the first who made and sang 


to musical instruments (Gesen. s. 0. }7), 

2. [ Alex. Kaivayu in Gen. x. 24; Tisch. (with 
Sin. BL) Kady in Luke iii. 36.] Son of Ar- 
phaxad, and father of Sala, according to Luke iii. 
35, 36, and usually called the second Cainan. He 
is also found in the present copies of the LXX. in 
the genealogy of Shem, Gen. x. 24, xi. 12, and 1 
Chr. i. 18 (though he is omitted in 1 Chr. i. 24), 
but is nowhere named in the Hebrew codd., nor in 
any of the versions made from the Hebrew, as the 
Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Vulgate, &e. More- 
ever it can be demonstrated that the intrusion of 
the name into the version of the LXX. is com- 
paratively modern, since Augustine is the first 
writer who mentions it as found in the O. T. at 
all;¢ and since we have the absolute certainty that 
it was not contained in any copies of the Alexan- 
drine Bible which either Berosus, Eupolemus, Loly- 
histor, Josephus, Philo, ‘Theophilus of Antioch, 


@ The letter ;) is generally rendered in the A. V. by 


K. <A possible connection of this name with that of 
the * Kenites ” is obscured by the form Cain, which is 
probably derived from the Vulgate. 

6 * Knobel (Josua, p. 437) says that Cain according 
to all appearance is the Arabic Yukin not far from 
Hebron (Rob. Bibl. Res., lst ed., ii. 449). Dr. Robinson 
records the name, but says nothing of the identifica- 
ton. The position may be right enough, but the re- 
semblance of the names is too slight to be of any ac- 
count Hi. 





had access to. It seems certain, therefore, that his 
name was introduced into the genealogies of the 
Greek O. T. in order to bring them into harmony 
with the genealogy of Christ in St. Luke's Gospel, 
where Cainan was found in the time of Jerome. 
‘The question is thus narrowed into one concerning 
its introduction into the Gospel. It might have 
been thought that it had found its way by acci- 
dent into the genealogy of Joseph, and that Luke 
inserted that genealogy exactly as he found it. But 
as Heza's very ancient MS. presented to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, does not contain the name 
of Cainan, and there is strong ground for suppos- 
ing that neither did Irenawus's copy of St. Luke, it 
seems on the whole more probable that Cainan was 
not inserted by St. Luke himself, but was after- 
wards added, either by accident, or to make up the 
number of generations to 17, or from some other 
cause which cannot now be discovered. For fur- 
ther information, see Geneal. of our Lord J. C., 
ch. viii.; -Heidegger, //ist. Patriarch. ii. 8-15; 
Rochart, Phaleg, lib. ii. cap. 13; and for the op- 
posite view, Mill's Vindtc. of our Lord's Geneal. 
p. 143 ff. A. C. H. 


CAIUS. [Jonn, Seconp anp Turkp Epis- 
TLES OF.] 
CAKES. [Brrap.] 


CA'LAH ([M5%, in pause] MOE [comple- 
tion}: Xaddy: Chale), one of the most ancient 
cities of Assyria. Its foundation is ascribed to the 
patriarch Asshur (Gen. x.11). The name has been 


thought identical with the Halah (M" MM), which 
is found in Kings (2 K. xvii. 6, and xviii. 11) and 
Chronicles (1 Chr. y. 26); but this view is unsup- 
ported by the Septuagint, which renders Halah by 
’AAaé. According to the opinions of the best 
Oriental antiquaries, the site of Calah is marked 
by the Nimrud ruins, which have furnished so Lirve 
a proportion of the Assyrian remains at present in 
Kngland. If this be regarded as ascertained, Ca- 
lah must be considered to have been at one time 
(about B.C. 940-720) the capital of the empire. It 
was the residence of the warlike Sardanapalus and his 
successors down to the time of Sargon, who built 
a new capital, which he called by his own name, on 
the site occupied by the modern Ahorsabad.  Ca- 
lah still continued under the later kings to bea 
town of importance, and was especially favored by 
Esarhaddon, who built there one of the grandest 
of the Assyrian palaces. In later times it gave 
name to one of the chief districts of the country, 
which appears as Calaciné (Ptolem. vi. 1) or Cal 
achéné (Strab. xvi. 1, § 1) in the geographers. 
G. R. 


*Mr. J. L. Porter (Kitto’s Cyc. of Bibl. Lit, 
3d ed., art. Calah) objects to the identification of 
Calah with Nimrud, that sufficient space is not 
left for Resen, which is described in Gen. x. 12 as 
‘““a great city’? lying between Nineveh and Calah; 


¢ Demetrius (RB. c. 170), quoted by Eusebius (Prop. 
Erang. ix. 21), reckons 1850 years from the birth of 
Shem to Jacob's going down to Egypt, which seems to 
include the 13) years of Cainan. But in the great 


‘fluctuation of the numbers in the ages of the patri- 


archs, no reliance can be placed on this argument, 
Nor have we any certainty that the figures have not 
been altered in the modern copies of Eusebius, to make 
them agree with the computation of the altered copice 
of the LXX 


CALAMOLALUS 


the distance between Nimrdd and the ruins of an- 
sient Nineveh (opposite .Musil) being less than 
twenty miles. He would therefore identify Resen 
with Nimrad, and Calah with Aulih- or Kileh- 
Skerghat, forty miles south of Nunrud on the 
tight bank of the Tigris. He further observes: 
“ Kalah-Sherghat was one of the most ancient 
places in Assyria. On acylinder discovered there 
is an inscription recording the fact that the King 
Tiglath-pileser restored a monument which had 
been taken down sixty years previously, after hav- 
ing stood for 641 years. It must, therefore, have 
been founded about 8. c. 1870 (Rawlinson’s /erod. 
i 457, 460; Vaux, Nin. and Pers. p. 13). On 
the bricks and pottery found at Kalah are the 
names and titles of the earliest known Assyrian 
kings. The name Asshur is found among them.” 
Kalisch (Genesis, p. 261) likewise identities Resen 
with Ninrwd, me Calah with Kalah-Sheryhat. 
See ASSYRIA, p. 187; NINEVEH; REsEN. A. 

CALAMOLA’LUS (KadaucdaAaros; [Vat. 
Kadauwxados:| Clomus), 1 Eadr. v. 22, a corrupt 
name, apparently agglomerated of ELam, Lop, and 
Habib. 


CALAMUS. [RrEp.] 


CAL/COL (797% [perh. sustenance, Ges.) : 
Karyda [Vat. Kadca], Xadnd3 [Alex. Xarxar]: 
Chidchil, Chalcul), a man of Judah, son or de- 
scendant of Zerah (1 Chr. ii. 6). Probably iden- 
tical with CuALcou (A. V. only; no difference in 
the Hebrew), son of Mahol, one of the four wise 
men whom Solomon excelled in wisdom (1 K. iv. 
31). For the grounds of this identification see 
DARDA. G. 

* CALDE’A, CALDE’ANS, CAL’DEES, 
occur in the A. V. ed. 1611 and other early editions 
prssim for CHALDEA, etc., which see. A. 


CALDRON. (1.) TT, probably from T77, 
buil, akin to Arab. O19, to be moved, as water in 
boiling; a pot or kettle; also a basket. (2.) “WD, 
(3.) AI, or JOIN. (4.) 
ia anlar from mt iy pour. AéBys, xurpa, To- 
Siarhp: lebes, olla. A. veasel for boiling flesh, 
either for ceremonial or domestic use (2 Chr. xxxv. 


13; 1 Sam. ii. 14; Mic. iii. 3; Job xli. 20). [Pot; 
KETTLE. ] 


a pot or kettle. 


H. W. P. 





Bronze Caldron from Egyptian Thebes. 

CALEB (37: xaaég; (Alex. Xareu ver. 
42: Caleb ;] dog, Gesen.; Beller, Klafer, i. e. 
‘arker, Fiirst).¢ 1. According to 1 Chr. ii. 9, 18, 


19, 42, 50, the son of Hezron, the son of Pharez, the 
on of Judah, and the father of Hur by Ephrath, or 


(Brit. Mus.) 





© ®Furst’s derivation (ed. 1857) is from B23. 
etlack, seize, and hence as appellative, bol//, a en 
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Ephratah, and consequently vrandfather of Caleb the 
spy- His brothers, according to the same author- 
ity, were Jerahmeel and Ram; his wives Azubah, 
Jerioth, and Ephratah; and his concubines Ephah 
and Maachah (ver. 9, 42, 46, 48). But from the 
manifest corruption of the text in many parts of 


the chapter, from the name being written sD 
(CHELUBAI] in ver. 9, which looks like a patro- 


nymic from 27, Chelub (1 Chr. iv. 11) the 
brother of Shuah, from the evident confusion be- 
tween the two Calebs at ver. 49, and from the non- 
appearance of this elder Caleb anywhere except in 
this genealoy drawn up in Hezekiah's reign [AZA- 
RIAH, No. 5], it is impossible to speak with con- 
fidence of his relations, or even of his existence. 

2. Son of Jephunneb, by which patronymic the 
illustrious spy is usually designated (Num. xiii. 6, 
and ten other places), with the addition of that of 
‘‘the Kenezite,’’ or “son of Kenaz,” in Num. xxxii. 
12; Josh. xiv. 6, 14. Caleb is first mentioned w 


the list of the rulers or princes (S03), called in 
the next verse SMENT, ‘“‘ heads,” one from each 


tribe, who were sent to search the land of Canaan 
in the second year of the Exodus, where it may be 


noted that these SS) or oY" N> are all dif- 
ferent from those named in Num. re ii. vii. x. as 
princes or heads of the tribes of Israel, and conse- 
quently that the same title was given to the chiefs 
of families as to the chiefs of the whole tribe. Ca- 


leb was a Nir or WN in the tribe of Judah, 


perhaps as chief of the family of the Hezronites, 
at the same time that Nahshon the son of Am- 
minadab was prince of the whole tribe. He and 
Oshea or Joshua the son of Nun were the only 
two of the whole number who, on their return from 
Canaan to Kadesh-Barnea, encouraged the people 
to enter in boldly to the land, and take possession 
of it; for which act of faithfulness they narrowly 
escaped stoning at the hands pf the infuriated 
people. In the plague that ensued, while the other 
ten spies perished, Caleb and Joshua alone were 
spared. Moreover, while it was announced to the 
congregation by Moses that, for this rebellious mur- 
muring, all that had been numbered from 20 years 
old and upwards, except Joshua and Caleb, should 
perish in the wilderness, a special promise was made 
to Caleb the son of Jephunneh, that he should sur- 
vive to enter into the land which he had trodden 
upon, and that his seed should possess it. Accord- 
ingly, 45 years afterwards, when some progress had 
been made in the conquest of the land, Caleb came 
to Joshua and reminded him of what had happened 
at Kadesh, and of the promise which Moses made 
to him with an oath. He added that though he 
was now 83 years old, he was as strong as in the 
day when Moses sent him to spy out the land, and 
he claimed possession of the land of the Anakims, 
Kirjath-Arba, or Hebron, and the neighboring hill- 
country (Josh. xiv.). This was immediately granted 
to him, and the following chapter relates how he 
took possession of Hebron, driving out the three 
sons of Anak; and how he offered Achsah his 
daughter in marriage to whoever would take Kir- 
jath-Sepher, 1. e. Debir; and how when Othniel, 
his younger brother, had performed the feat, he not 





PMetrich in his edition of Gesenius (1883) sa al the 
same etymology. 
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only gave him his daughter to wife, but with her! first whose name is not given, the mother of Jerah- 


the upper and nether springs of water which she 
asked for. After this we hear no more of Caleb, 
oor is the time of his death recorded. But we 
learn from Josh. xxi. 13, that in the distribution 
of cities out of the different tribes for the priests 
and Levites to dwell in, Hebron fell to the priests, 
the children of Aaron, of the family of Kuhathites, 
and was also a city of refuye, while the surrvund- 
ing territory continued to be the possession of Ca- 
leb, at least as late as the time of David (1 Sam. 
xxv. 3, xxx. 14). 

But a very interesting question arises as to the 
birth and parentage of Caleb. He is, as we have 
seen, styled “the son of Jephunneh the Kenezite,” 
and his younger brother Othniel, afterwards the 
first Judye, is also called “the son of Kenaz” 
(Josh. xv. 17; Judy. i. 13, iii. 9, 11). 

On the other hand the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 
makes no mention whatever of either Jephunneh or 
Kenaz, but represents Calch, though obscurely, as 
being a descendant of Hezron and a son of Hur 
(see too ch. iv.) Again in Josh. xv. 13 we have 
this singular expression, “ Unto Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh he gave a part among the children of Ju- 
dah ;"* and in xiv. 14, the no less signiticant one, 
“ Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh the Aenezite, because that he whe'ly 
followed Jehovah God of Israel.” It becomes, 
therefore, quite possible that Caleb was a foreigner 
by birth; a proselyte, incorporated into the tribe 
of Judah, into which perhaps he or his ancestors 
had married, and one of the first-fruits of that 
Gentile harvest, of which Jethro, Rahab, Ruth, 
Naaman, and many others were samples and signs. 
And this conjecture receives a most striking con- 
firmation from the names in Caleb's family. For 
on turning to Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, we find that 
Kenaz is an Fadomitish name, the son of Eliphaz. 
Again, in 1 Chr. ii. 50, 52, among the sons of Ca- 
leb the son of Hur we find Shobal and half the 
Manahethites or sons of Manahath. But in Gen. : 


1 


xxxvi. 20-23, we are told that Shobal was the son. 
of Seir the Horite, and that he was the father of | 
Manahath. So too Aorah, /thran, lah (1 Chr. 
ii., iv.), and perhaps Jephunneh, compared with 
Pinon, are all domitish names (1 Chr. i.; Gen. 
xxxvi.). We find too Temanites, or sons of Te. | 
man (1 Chr. i. 36), among the children of Ashur | 


meel, Ram, and Caleb or Chelubai; the second, 
Abiah, the daughter of Machir, whom he married 
when 60 years old, and who bare him Sezub and 
Ashur. Also that Caleb had two wives, Azubah, 
the first, the mother, according to Jerome’s version, 
of Jerioth; and Ephratah, the second, the mother 
of Hur; and that this second marriage of Caleb 
did nut take place till after Hezron's death. 
A. C. H. 

* Caleb-Ephratah (see 3 above), it is true, does 
not occur elxewhere; but in 1 Sam. xxx. 14 we find 
mention made of a district Caleb, which must have 
been a part of Judah, and so called from Caleb, Josh- 
ua’s spy, to whom it was allotted. Hertheau in his 
note on 1 Chr. ii. 24 (Bacher der Chronik, p. 17) 
suggests that the northern part of this territory of 
Culeb where it approached Ephratah, i. e. Bethlehem, 
may have been distinguished fron the southern part 
by the more definite name of Caleb-Ephratah. He 
remarks further that the proposed change of the 
text (AAG XadeB els "Edpaéd in the LXN.X. which 
the Vulg. follows) removes the difficulty, but intro- 
duces a notice altogether foreign to the text, since 
the verse relates to Hezron and not to Caleb. There 
may be some doubt about the translation. But the 
chronology and history of this penod are too ob- 
scure to allow us to say that Hezron must have 
died in Egypt, and could not have died in Caleb- 
L-pbratah (1 Chr. ii. 24). See Wordsworth on the 
passage, Chronicles, p. 171 (1866). H. 


CALEB. “The south of Caleb” is that por- 


ere 


Palestine, occupied by Caleb and his descendants 
(1 Sam. xxx. 14). In the division of Canaan Joshua 
assivned the city and suburbs of Hebron to the 
priests, but the “field” of the city, that is the 
pasture and corn lands, together with the villages, 
were given to Caleb. The south, or Negeb, of 
Caleb, is probably to be identified with the exten- 
sive basin or plain which lies between Hebron and 
Aurmul, the ancient Carmel of Judah, where Ca- 
leb’s descendant Nabal had his possessions. 
W. A. W. 


CALF (TSay, Sav: péoxos, Sauaris). In 
Ex. xxxii. 4, we are told that Aaron, constrained 


by the people in the absence of Moses, made a 
molten calf of the golden ear-rings of the people, to 


the son of Hezron (1 Chr. iv. 6). “The finding thus represent the Elohim which brought Israel out of 


whole families or tribes, apparently of foreign origin, 
incorporated into the tribes of Israel, seems further 
to supply us with an easy and natural solution of 
the dithiculty with regard to the great numbers of 
the Israelites at the Exodus. The seed of Abra- 
ham had been multiplied by the accretion of pros- 
elytes, as well as by generation. 

3. CV’ LER-EPI/RATAH, according to the pres- 
ent text of 1 Chr. ii. 24, the name of a place where 
Hezron died. But no such place was ever heard 
of, and the composition of the name is a most im- 
probable one. Nor could Hezron or his son have 
given anv name to a place in Egypt, the land of 
their bondage, nor could Hezron have died, or his 
gon have lived, elsewhere than in Eevpt. The 
present text must therefore be corrunt, and the 
reading which Jerome's Hebrew Bible had, and 
which is preserved in the LXX., is protiably the 


true one, namely, TTIEN =e b>, “Caleb 


came in unto Ephratah.””) The whole information 
given sceins to be that Hezron had two wives, the 





He is also said to have “ finished it with 
a graving-tool,” but the word (TT may mean a 
mould (comp. 2 K. y. 23, A. V. “bags; "? LXX. 
OvAdxots). Bochart (//ieroz. lib. ii. cap. xxxiv.) 
explains it to mean “he placed the ear-rings in a 
bag,” as Gideon did (Judg. viii, 24). Probably, 
however, it means that after the calf had Leen cast, 
Aaron ornamented it with the sculptured wings, 
feathers and other marks, which were similarly rep- 
resented on the statues of Apis, &e. (Wilkinson, 
iv. 348). It does not seem likely that the ear-rings 
would have provided the enormous quantity of gold 
required for a sedid figure. More probably it was 
a wooden figure laminated with gold, a process whicb 
is known to have existed in Kgvpt. «A gridded ox 
covered with a pall’ was an emblem of. Osiris (Wil- 
kinson, iv. 335). 

The legends about the calf are numerous. The 
snuevestion is said by the Jews to have originated 
with certain Egyptian proselytes (Godwyn’s Jos. 
and Aar. iv. 5); Uur, “ the desert’s martyr *’ was 


iyypt. 
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killed for opposing it; Abu’lfeda says that all ex. | to the festival in honor of Apis (Suid. s. ."A w:Bes). 


cept 12,000 worshipped it; when made, it was mag- 
ically animated (Ex. xxxii. 24). ‘ The Devil,’’ says 
Jonathan, “ got into the metal and fashioned it into 
a calf’ (Lightfoot, Works, v. 398). Hence, the 
Koran (vii. 146) calls it “a corporeal calf. made of 
their ornaments, which wed.’ This was effected, 
not by Aaron (according to the Mohammedans), 
but by al Sameri, a chief Israelite, whose descend- 
ants still inhabit an island of the Arabian gulf. 
He took a handful of dust from the footateps of the 
horse of Gabriel, who rode at the head of the host, 
and threw it into the mouth of the calf, which im- 
mediately began to low. No one is to be punished 
in hell more than 40 days, being the number of 
days of the calf-worship (Sale’s Koran, ed. Daven- 
port, p. 7, note; and see Weil's Leyends, 125). It 
was a Jewish proverb that ‘no punishment befall- 
eth the Israelites in which there is not an ounce of 
this calf’? (Godwyn, ubi supr.). 
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(Wilkinson.) 





Bronze figure of Apis. 


To punish the apostasy Moses burnt the calf, and 
then grinding it to powder scattered it over the 
water, where, according to some, it produced in the 
drinkers effects similar to the water of jealousy 
(Num. v.). He probably adopted this course as 
the deadliest and must irreparable blow to their su- | 
perstition (Jerome, Ap. 128; Plut. de /s. p. 362), | 


Of the various sacred cows of Kwypt, that of Isis, 
of Athor, and of the three kinds of sacred bulls 
Apis, Basis, and Mnevia, Sir (¢. Wilkinson fixes on 
the latter as the prototype of the golden calf; “the 
offerings, dancings, and rejoicings practiced on that 
occasion were doubtless in imitation of a cereniony 
they had witnessed in honor of Mnevis'’ (Anc. 
F-qypt., v. 197, see Plates 35, 36). The ox was 
worshipped from its utility in agriculture (Plut. de 
/s. p. 74), and was a symbol of the sun, and con- 
secrated to him (Hom. Od. i. xii. &c.; Warburton, 
Dic. Leg. iv. 3, 5). Hence it is almost universally 
found in Oriental and other mytholovies. 4. The 
expression “an ox that eateth hay,'’ &c. (Ps. evi. 
20, &c.), where some see an allusion to the Kyyptian 
custom of bringing a bottle of hay when they con- 
sulted Apis (Godwyn's Jus. and Aar. iv. 5). Yet 
these terms of scorn are rather due to the intense 
hatred of the Jews, both to this idulatry and that 
of Jeroboam. Thus in Tob. i. 5, we have one of 
Jeroboam's calves called » 8duadts Bdad, which is 
an imquestionable calumny; just as in Jer. xlvi. 15, 
“Ams 5 udoxos coud éxAexrds is either a mistake 
or a corruption of the text (Bochart, /dieroz. ii. 28, 
6, and Schleusner, 8. v. “Awts)- 

II. It seems to us more likely that in this calf- 
worship the Jews merely 


"* Likened their Maker to the graved ox; 


or in other words, adopted a well-understood cher- 
ubic emblem. For (1.) it is obvious that they were 
awure of this symbol, since Moses finds it unnecessary 
to describe it (Ex. xxv. 18-22). (2.) Josephus seems 
to imply that the calf symbolized God (Ant. viii. 8, 
§ 4). (3.) Aaron in proclaiming the feast (Iox. xxxii. 
5) distinctly calls it a feast to Jehovah, and speaks 
of the god as the visible representation of Him who 
had led them out of Egypt. (4.) It was extremely 
unlikely that they would so soon adopt a deity whom 
they had so recently seen humiliated by the judg- 
ments of Moses (Num. xxxiii. 4). (5.) There was 
only one Apis, whereas Jerohoam erected tivo calves. 
(But see Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 464.) (6.) Jero- 


or as an alleyorical act (Job xv. 16), or with refer-, boam’s well-understood political purpose was, not 
ence to an Eyyptian custom (Herod. ii. 41; Poli | t2 introduce’a new religion, hut to provide a differ- 
Syn. ad loc.). It has always been a difficulty to: ent form of the old; and this alone explains the 
explain the process which he used; some account | fact that this was the only form of idolatry into 


for it by his supposed knowledye of a forgotten art 
(such as was one of the boasts of alchymy) by which 
he could reduce gold to dust. Goguet ( Origine des ; 
/aus) invokes the assistance of natron, which would 
have had the additional advantage of making the 
drauszht nauseous. Kaumgarten easily endows the | 
fire employed with miraculous properties. DBochart | 
and Kosenmiller merely think that he cut, ground, 

and filed the gold to powder, such as was used to 

sprinkle over the hair (Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 3). 


There seems little doubt that rae) a] = Kkaraxalw, 
LXX. (Hiivernick’s /ntrod. to the Pentat. p. 232.) 

It has always been a great dispute respecting this 
calf and those of Jeroboam, whether, I. the Jews 
intended them for some Evvptian God, or II. for a 
mere cherubic symbol of Jehovah. 

I. The arguments for the first supposition are, 1. ' 
The ready apostasy of the Jews to Egyptian super- 
stition (Acts vii. 39, and chap. v. passim; Lactant. 
dnst. iv. 10). 2. The fact that they had been wor- 











which Judah never fell, since she already possessed 
the archetypal emblems in the Temple. (7.) It 
appears from 1K. xxii. 6, &. that the prophets of 
Israel, though sanctioning the calf-worship, still re- 
gurded themselves, and were regarded, as “ prophets 
of Jehovah.” 

These arguments, out of many others, are ad- 
duced from the interesting treatise of Moncweus, de 
Vitulo Aureo (Critict Sacri, ix.). The work is in- 
hibited by the Church of Kome, and has been an- 
swered by Visorinus. A brief resumé of it may 
be found in Poli Syn. ad Ex. xxxii., and in Watt's 
‘¢ Remnants of Time ’’ (ad finem). (CrerupmM. J 

The prophet Hosea is full of denunciations against 
the calf-worship of Israel (Hos. viii. 5,6, x. 5), and 
mentions the curious custom of kissing them (xiii. 
2). His change of Beth-el into Heth-aven possibly 
rose from contempt of this idolatry (but see BETH- 
AVEN). The calf at Dan was carried away by 
Tiglath-Pileser, and that of Bethel 10 years after 
by his son Shalmaneser (2 K. xv. 29, xvii. 3; Pri- 


shippers of Apis (Josh. xxiv. 14), and their extreme deaux, Connection, i. 15). 


‘amiliarity with bis cultus (1 K. xi. 40). 3. The 
wsemblance of the feas: described in Ex. xxxii. 5, | 


Bochart thinks that the ridiculous story of Celsus 


about the Christian worship of an ass-headed deity 
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dalied CadaBawd h ‘Onna (a story, at the source 
of which ‘Tertullian, 'Ovoxolrns, Apol. 16, Ad Nat. 
i. 14, could only guess), sprang from some misun- 
derstanding of cherubic emblems (Minuce. Fel. Apol. 
ix.) Hut it is much more probable, as Origen 
conjectured, that the Christians were confounded 
with the absurd mystic Opheani (Tac. dust. v. 4: 
Merivale, //ist. of Emp. vi. 564). 

In the expression “the calves of our lips” (Hos. 
xiv. 2), the word “calves” is used metaphorically 
for victims or sacrifices, and the passage signifies 
either * we will render to thee sacrifices of our lips,”’ 
that is, “the tribute of thanksgiving and praise,"’ 
or “we will offer to thee the sacrifices which our 
lips have vowed.”’ The LX.X. erroneously translate 
kaptrov TWY yerréwy, which is followed by the Syr. 
and Arab. versions, and is supposed to have been 
borruwed by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
(xili.-15). Tor allusions to the “ fatted calf’’ see 
Gen. xviii. 7; Luke xv. 23, &c.; and on the custam 
of cutting up a calf, and “ passing between the 
parts thereof’’ to ratify a covenant, see Jer. xxxiv. 
18, 19; Gen. xv. 10, 17; Ephrem Syrus, i +161; 
Hom. J. iii. 208. F. W. F. 

CALI’‘TAS (KaAlras; [Vat. in ver. 23 cor- 
rupt; in ver. 48 Vat. Alex. KaAerras:] Cultas, 

_[Cudithes]), 1 Esdr. ix. 23, 48. [Kenrra.] 

CALLIS’THENES (KaaarcOérns), a parti- 
san of Nicanor, who was burnt by the Jews on the 
defeat of that general in revenge for his guilt in set- 
ting fire to * the sacred portals"? (2 Macc. viii. 33). 

Bb. F. W. 

CAL’NEH, or CAL/NO (7399, 3302: 
Xardvvn, Xaddvy [see CaLNo}: Chalanne), ap- 
pears in Genesis (x. 10) among the cities of Nimrod. 
The word is thought to mean ‘the fort of the god 
Ana or Anu,” who was one of the chief objects of 
Babylonian worship. Probably the site is the mod- 
ern Niffer, which was certainly one of the early 
capitals, and which, under the name of Nopher, the 
Talinud identifies with Calneh (see the ome). 
Arab traditions made Niffer the original Babylon, 
and said that it was the place where Nimrod en- 
deavored to mount on eagles’ wings to heaven. 
Similarly, the LXX. speak of Calneh or Calno, as 
“the place where the tower was built”? (Is. x. 9). 
Niffer is situated about 60 miles S. KE. E. of Baby- 
lon in the marshes on the left bank of the Tu- 
phrates: it has been visited and described by Mr. 
Layard (Nin. j Bab. ch. xxiv.), and Mr. Loftus 
(Chaldea, p. 101). We may gather from Script- 
ure that in the 8th century B. c. Calneh was taken 
by one of the Assyrian kings, and never recovered 
its prosperity. Hence it is compared with Car- 
chemish, Hamath, and Gath ([s. x. 9; Am. vi. 2), 
and regarded as a proof of the resistless might of 
Assyria. G. R. 


CAL‘NO (199F: Xaadvn: (Vat. Sin.] Alex. 
Xadavvn, the passave [in the LXX}], however, does 
not avree with the Hebrew: Culano), Is. x. 9. 
[CALNEIt. J 

* Hence we have 3 variations of the name: Calno 
in Tsainh, Calneh in Genesis and Amos, and Canneh 
ni Ezekiel xxvii. 23. The idea which the Seventy 
oring into the text of Is. x. 9 (not in the Hebrew), 








a TITAS. 
b oro = Arab. ches, portare, according to 
Serenius, Firat, and others. Bochart derives the word 
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is that the tower of Babel was built at Calno o 
Chalane, as if a protest against some different opin- 
ion. See Gesenius aber Jes tia (i. 394). The Bible 
is silent respecting this ancient place during all the 
long ages between Nimrod (Gen. x. 10) and the 
prophet Amos (vi. 2). Dr. Pusey (3/inor Prophets, 
ii. 2U2) agrees with those who think that Calneh or 
Calno was the later Greek Ctesiphon, on the left 
of the Tigris, about 40 miles from Babylon. [(Cac- 
NEH. ] H. 

CAL’/PHI (6 Xaagi: [Sin. Alex. Xaagec:] 
Jos. Xawatos: Calphi), father of Judas, one of the 
two captains (&pxovres) of Jonathan's army who 
remained firn at the battle of Gennesar (1 Macc. 
xi. 70). 

CALVARY (xpavfov: Syr. Karkaptha 2 Cal. 
rari), aword occurring in the A. V. only in Luke 
xxiii. 33, and there no proper name, but arising 
from the translators having literally adopted the 
word caivarin, ice. a bare skull, the Latin word 
by which the xpavioy of the Evangelists is ren- 
dered in the Vulzate; «pavfoy again being nothing 
but the Greek interpretation of the Hebrew GoL- 
GOTHA. 

Kpavloy is used by each of the four Evangelists 
in describing the place of the Crucifixion, and i3 in 
every case translated in the Vuly. calvaria; and 
in every case but that in St. Luke the A. V. has 
“skull”? Prof. Stanley has not omitted to notice 
this (S. ¢ P. 460, note), and to call attention to 
the fact that the popular expression « Mount Cal- 
vary is not warranted by any statement in the 
accounts of the place of our Lord's crucifixion. 
There is no mention of a mount in either of the 
narratives. [CRUCIFIXION; GULGOTIIA; JERU- 
SALEM. ] G. 

* The transfer of Calvary to our language fro 
the Vule. has often been noticed. ‘Fhe assuciation 
of “ mount " with the place of crucifixion has in all 
probability a monastic origin. The epithet was ap- 
plied to the rock at Jerusalem, held to be the one 
on which the cross was erected. The expression 
“monticulus Golgotha” occurs in the /tiner. Hieros. 
(A. ». 333) and was current, no doubt, at a some- 
what earlier period. Thus introduced, the term 
spread at length into all the lanyuages of Christen- 
dom. See note in Rob. Bibl Kes. ii. 17. Yet 
after all the popular idea of Golgotha may not be 
wholly without support in Scripture. The best ex- 
planation of xpavioy (a skull, Luke xxiii. 33) is 
that it denotes a spot slightly elevated and so called 
for that reason, and because it was skull-shaped. 
As to Mr. Feryusson's theory that the place of cru- 
cifixion was Mount Moriah, see the addition to 
JERUSALEM (Amer. ed.). H. 


CAMEL. Under this head we shall consider 
the Hebrew words gamal, bécer or bicrah, and 
circarcth. As to the achashterdnim@ in Esth. 
viii. 10, erroneously translated “camels ”’ by the A. 
V., see MULE (note). 


1. Gamal (53 [burdenbearer]: xdsndos: 
camelus) is the common Hebrew term to express 
the genus “camel,” irrespective of any difference 
of species, age, or breed: it occurs in numerous 
passaves of the O. T.. and is in all probability de 
rived from a rvot® which signifies « to carry.” The 





from pha >, “to revenge,” the camel being a vin lective 
animal. The word has aurvived to this day in the 
languages of Western Europe. See Gesenius, Thes 
&. V. 
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Grst mention of camels occurs in Gen. xii. 16, as from the Geshurites and the Amalekites (lL San. 
awmony the presents which Pharaoh bestowed upon xxvii. 9, xxx. 17): forty camels’ burden of guod 
Abram when he wasin Egvnt. It is clear from this things were sent to Elisha by Ben-hadad, king of 


passage that camels were early known to the Egyp- Syria, from Damascus (2 K. viii. 9): the Ishmael- 
tians (see also Ex. ix. 3), though no representation ites trafticked with Egypt in the precious gums of 
yf this animal has vet been discovered in the paint- (jilead, carried on the backs of camels (Gren. XERVEL 
gs or hieroglyphics (Wilkinson, Anc. /yypt. 1. 25); the Midianites and the Amalekites possessed 
234, Lond. 1854). The camel has been from the camels “as the sand by the sea-side for multit ide’’ 
earliest times the most Important beast of burden Jude. vil. 12); Job had three thousand camels be- 
amongst Oriental nations The Ethiopians had fore his affliction (Job i. 3), and six thousand after- 
* camels in abundance" (2 Chr. xiv. 15): the queen wards (xlil. 12). 
uf Sheba came to Jerusalem “ with camels that bare The camel was used for riding (Gen. xxiv. 64; 
spices and gold and precious stones "’ (1 K. x. 2);' 1 Sam. xxx. 17); as a beast of hurden wenerally 
the men of Kedar and of Hazor possessed camels ((ien. xxxvil. 25; 2 K. vill. 9; 1K. x. 2, &e.), for 
(Jer. xlix. 29, 32); David took away the camels draught purposes (ls. xxi. 7: seo also Suetonius, 














Two-humped Camels on Ass} man monuments Layar 


Nero, c.11).¢ From 1 Sam. xxx. 17 we lea 
that camels were used in war: compare also Pliny | although much esteemed by the Arabs (lrosp. 
CN. Hf. viii. 18), Xenophon ( Cyrop. vii. 1, 27), and! Alpinus, H. N. Fy. i. 226), was forbidden as food 
Herodotus (i. 80, vii. 86), and Livy (xxxvii. 40). | to the Israelites (Lev. xi. 4; Deut. xiv. 7), because, 
It. is to the mixed nature of the forcesof the Persian ‘though the camel «cheweth the cud, it divideth 
army that Isaiah is probably alluding in his descrip- | not the hoof."". Many attempts have been made to 
tion of the fall of Babylon (Is. xxi. 7). ; explain the reason why camel-flesh was forbidden 
John the Kaptist wore a garment madc of camel's to the Jews, as by Buchart (//ieroz. i. 11), Rosen- 
hair (Ma.t. iii. 4; Mark i. 6), and sume have sup-/ miiller (.Vot. od Hiervz. |. c.), Michaelis (Laws of 
that Elijah “ was clad in a dress of the same: WVoses, iii. 234, Smith's translat.), none of which, 
stuff’ (Calmet's Dict. Frag. No. cecxx.; Kosen- , however, are satisfactory. It is sufficient to know 
miiller, Schol. ad /s. xx. 2), the Hebrew expression | that the law of Moses allowed no quadruped to be 
«Jord of hair’ (2 K. i. 8) having reference not to | used as food except such as chewed the cud and 
his beard or head, but to his garment (compare | divided the hoof into two equal parts: as the camel 
Zech. xiii. 4; 1 K. xix. 13,19) [SackcLotrn], but | does not fully divide the huof, the anterior parts 
see Ex.igan. Chardin (in Harmer's Odserv. ii.! only being cleft, it was excluded by the very terms 
487) savs the peuple in the Kast make vestments | of the definition. 
of camel's hair, which they pull off the animal at! Dr. Kitto (Phys. H. of Palest. p. 391) says “ the 
the time it is changing its coat. .Flian (Nat. H/. Arahs adorn the necks of their camels with a band 
xvii. 34) speaks of the excellent smooth quality of | of cloth or leather, upon which are strung small 
the hair of camels, which the wealthy near the Cas-; shells called cowries in the form of half-moons.” 
pian Sea used to wear: but the garment of camel's | This very aptly illustrates Judg. viii. 21, 26, with 
hair which the Baptist wore was in all probability | reference to the moon-shaped ornaments ¢ that were 
merely the prepared skin of the animal. on the necks of the camels which Gideon took from 
Camel's milk was much esteemed by Orientals | Zebah and Zalmunna. (Comp. Stat. 7hebaid, ix. 
(Aristot. Hist. Anim. vi. 25. § 1, ed. Schneid.: | 687.)! (ORNAMENTS. ] 
Pliny, NV. H. xi. 41, xxviii. 9); it was in all prob-| Ezekiel (xxv. 5) declares that Rabbah shall be a 
ability used by the Hebrews, but no distinct refer-| . 


they affirm, having this effect. The Arabs use sour 
a * Commisit etiam camelorum quadrigas.” camel’s mil¥ extensively as a drink. 
b C < : 
oe 7 : ane peaegtslieat sire | eaiasvat ¢ ONT Te, Compare also Is. iil. 18: * Round 
; L tires like the moon,” A. V. The LXX. has pnvioxos, 
FYING E12 is literally camels giving suck.” | Vulg. Junude. 
This passage has been quoted to prove that the | * Cassel’s note (Lange's Bibelicverk, p. 83) confirms 
ites used the milk of the camel, which however it can- and illustrates this oriental usaze of putting " little 
uot fairly be said todo. The milk which Jael offered | moons "on the necks of the camels. I¢ no doubt had 
Sisera (Judg. iv. 19), according to Josephus (An‘. v.| some connection with the Sateanism of the Arab 
& § 4), was sour. Some of the Rabbis, Michaclis, and | tribes who worshipped so extensively the moon and 
Rosenniviller (Not. ad Hieroz. 1 10), say it was for the; stars. See Rawlinson’s note on Hero./. ili. 8. H. 
purpose of intoxicating Sisera, sour camel's milk, as; 4 “ Niveo lunata monilia dente’ on horses’ nec¥s. 


ence to it is made in the Bible.> Camel's flesh, 
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“ stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couching 
place for flocks." Buckingham ( Trav. p. 329) speaks 
of ruins in this country as “ places of resort to the 
Bedouins where they pasture their camels and their 
sheep."’ See “ Illustrations of Scripture,’’ in vol. 
ii. pt. ix. of «Good Words.” 

From the temperate habits of the camel with re- 
gard to its requirements of food and water, and 
from its wonderful adaptation, both structurally 
and physiologically, to traverse the arid regions 
which for miles afford but a scanty herbage, we can 
readily give credence to the immense numbers which 
Scripture speaks of as the property either of tribes 
or individuals. The three thousand camels of Job 
may be illustrated to the very letter by a passage in 
Aristotle (//. A. ix. 37, § 5): “Now some men 
in upper Asia possess as many as three thousand 
camels.”’ 


2. Bécer, bierdh (YDB, TPB : LXX. wdun- | ' 
Aos in Is. lx. 6; dpé in Jer. i. 23, as from Arab. 
8 3, mane;* Spoueds in verss. of Aq., Theod., 


and Sym.: dromedarius, cursor). The Hebrew 
words occur only in the two passages above named, 
where the A. V. reads “ dromedary.”’ 

Isaiah, foretelling the conversion of the Gentiles, 
says, ‘‘ The caravans of camels shall cover thee, the 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephah.”” The Midian- 
ites had camels “as the sand of the sea’’ (Judg. 
vii. 12). In Jeremiah God expostulates with Israel 
for her wickedness, and compares her to a swift 
bicrah “traversing her ways.’’ Bochart (Hieroz. 
i. 15 ff.) contends that the Hebrew word is indic- 
ative only of a difference in age, and adduces the 
authority of the Arabic becra in support of his 
opinion that a young camel is signified by the 
term. Gesenius follows Bochart, and (Comm. ib. 
d. Jes. lx. 6) answers the objections of Rosenmiiller, 
who (.Vot. ad Bocharti Hieroz. 1. c.) argues in favor 
of the “ dromedary.”’ Gesenius’s remarks are com- 
mented on again by Rosenmiiller in his Lidl. Na- 
turgesch. ii. 21. Etymologically the Hebrew word 
is more in favor of the “ dromedary.’’® So too are 
the old versions, as is also the epithet “ swift,” ap- 
. plied to the dicrah in Jeremiah; while on the other 
hand the teri is used in the Arabic © to denote “a 
young camel.’’ Oedmann, commenting on the 
Hebrew word, makes the following just observa- 
tion: “* The ‘multitude of camels shall cover thee, 
the dromedaries of Midian,’ &c. — a weak distine- 
tion, if dicrim means only young camels in opposi- 
tion to old ones”? (Verm. Sam.). The “ traversing 
her ways ”’ is well explained by Rosenmiiller, « mox 


hue mox illue cursitans quasi furore venereo cor-| 


reptus, suique non compos, quemadmodum facere 
solent cameli tempore wstus libidinosi.”” We are 
of opinion that the bécer or bicrah cannot be better 
represented than by the “dromedary "’ of the A. V. 


@ See Schleusner ( Thes. in LXX.) 8. v. de. 
+b From 22, i. q. W3, to be first.” 
Gite. % 


c ‘a young camel,” of the sar age as “a 


young man”? amongst men. But the idea of swiftness 
le involved even in the Arabic use of this word for 


a ees eae 


— properare, festinare (v. Gesenius, Thes.) 


d “YS, i.e. the camel's saddle,” with a kind of 
sanopy over it. See Jahn (Arch. Bobi. p. 54, Upham’s 
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8. As to the circdréth (ATTD72) of Is. Ixvi 
20, which the LXX. yg abs oxida, the Vulg. 
carruce, and the A. V. “swift beasts,” there is 
some difference of opinion. The explanation is not 
satisfactory which is given by Bochart (//ieroz. i. 
25), following some of the Rabbis, and adopted by 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Lee, and others, that  drom- 
edaries ’’ are meant. According to those who sanc- 
tion this rendering, the word (which occurs only in 
Isaiah, /. c.) is derived from the root “7>, «to 
leap,’ “to gallop;’’ but the idea involved is surely 
inapplicable to the jolting trot of a camel. The old 
versions moreover are opposed to such an explana- 
tion. We prefer, with Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lez. 
Heb. No. 1210) and Parkhurst (s. r.), to under- 
stand by circaréth “ panniers or “ baskets”? car- 
ried on the backs of camels or mules, and to refer 
the word to its unreduplicated form in Gen. xxxi. 

34.4 The shaded vehicles of the LXX. may be il- 
lustrated by a quotation from Maillet (Descript. de 
lEy ypte, p. 230%), who says, “ other ladies are car- 
ried sitting in chairs made like covered cages hang- 
ing on both sides of a camel;”’ or by a remark of 
Dr. Russell (Nat. H. of Aleppo, i. 256), who states 
that some of the women about Aleppo are commonly 
stowed, when on a journey, on each side a mule in 
a sort of covered cradles. 

The species, of camel which was in common use 
amongst the Jews and the heathen nations of Pal- 
estine is the Arabian or one-humped camel ( Camelus 
Arabicus). The dromedary is a swifter animal than 








Arabian Camel. 


the baggage-camel, and is used chiefly for riding 


purposes — it is merely a finer breed than the other: 
the Arabs call it the //eirie. The speed of the 
dromedary has been greatly exaggerated, the Arabs 
asserting that it is swifter than the horse; eight or 
nine miles an hour is the utmost it is able to per- 


translation): "Sometimes they travel in a covered 
vehicle which is secured on the back of a camel, and 
answers the purpose of a small house.’’ Parkhurst says 


"VAI" “is in the reduplicate form, because these 

baskets were in pairs, and slung one on each side of 

the beast.’ In this sense the word may be referred 
& 9 

to the Arable Ss sella camelina, ali’s, cum ap- 


paratu suo” (Freytag, s. v.). See figures in Pococke, 


Descript. Orient. i. tab. 58. 
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form; this pace, however, it is able to keep up for 
hours together. The Bactrian camel (Camelus Brc- 
trianus), the only other known species, has two 
humps; it is not capable of such endurance as its 





Arabian cousin: this species is found in China, 
Russia, and throughout Central Asia, and is em- 
ployed by the Persians in war to carry one or two 
guns which are fixed to the saddle. Col. H. Smith 
says this species appears figured in the processions 
of the ancient Persian satrapies among the bas- 
reliefs of Chehel Minar. Though the Bactrian 
camel was probably not used by the Jews, it was 
doubtless known to them in a late period of their 
history, from their relations with Persia and Chal- 
dea. Russell (N. list. of Alep. ii. 170, 2d ed.) 
says the two-humped camel is now seldom seen at 


The camel, as may be readily conceived, is the 
subject amongst Orientals of many proverbial ex- 
pressions; see many cited by Bochart (//ieroz. i. 
30), and tomp. Matt. xxiii. 24, and xix. 24, where 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of the 
A. V., notwithstanding the attempts which are 
made from time to time to explain away the ex- 
pression: the very magnitude of the hyperbole is 
evidence in its favor; with the Talmuds [Talmudic 
writers] “an elephant passing through a needle’s 
eye” was a common figure to denote anything im- 
possible. 

We may notice in conclusion the wonderful 
adaptation of the camel to the purposes for which 
it is designed. With feet admirably formed for 
journeying over dry and loose sandy soil; with an 
internal reservoir for a supply of water when the 
ordinary sources of nature fail; with a hump of fat 
ready on emergencies to supply it with carbon when 
even the prickly thorns and mimosas of the burning 
desert cease to afford fodd; with nostrils which can 
close valve-like when the sandy storm fills the air, 
this valuable animal does indeed well deserve the 
significant title of the “ ship of the desert."¢ The 
camel belongs to the family Camelite, order Rumi- 
nantin. W. HH. 

* It is a disappointment to know that the many 
serviceable qualities of the camel which have been 
enumerated, are far from being matched by any 
correspondent social or moral instincts to increase 
our regard for him. Dr. Kitto (Daily Bible Il 


® An expression derived from the Arabs. See the 
quotation from the Arabian naturalist Damir, quoted 
ay Bochart, Hieroz. i. 13. 
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lustr. i. 275, Porter's ed. 1866) writes as follows 
“Of all the animals which have been domesticaterc 
for higher purposes than to serve mankind merely 
as food, the camel is, past all doubt, the most 
churlish, irascible, revengeful, and self-willed. We _ 
have heard of strong attachments between man 
and all other domestic animals, but never between 
aman and his camel. Of all the creatures pro- 
moted to be man’s companions in travel and in 
rest, no one so unloving and unloved exists. Its 
very countenance, which the inexperienced call pa- 
tient, is the very impersonation of malice and ill- 
nature — even when its eyes are not kindled up in- 
to active spite, and when its mouth does not quiver 
with burning rage. Even among themselves quar- 
rels are frequent; and he who has been summoned 
by their sharp and bitter cries to witness a camel- 
ficht, will not easily forget the scene.’’ The trav. 
eller in the East is soon led to observe this want 
of sympathy between the camel and his owner or 
driver, and not being able to enter into all the 
provocations which there may be for such severity, 
finds it a constant outrage to his feelings to witness 
the blows and scourgings which he sees inflicted on 
the bearer of such heavy burdens. Camels are al- 
most unknown in Europe for purposes of travel and 
transportation. It was not without surprise that 
the writer encountered a small caravan of them, 
laden with military stores, in Greece, on the road 
between Delphi ana Amphbissa. 

Much important information in respect to the 
general characteristics and habits of the camel will 
be found in UW. S. Senate Documents (viii. No. 62, 
pp. 1-238, 1856-7) relating to the purchase of 
camels for purposes of military transportation. A 
circular was addressed by agents of the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment to American residents in the East, espe- 
cially our missionaries (H. G. O. Dwight, Edwin 
I. Bliss, W. F. Williams) whose intelligent replies 
to the inquiries made are replete with important 
facts and suggestions illustrative of the subject. 
Ilints for Scripture also may be gleaned from them. 
It is stated e. g. (p. 89) that camels, ordinarily occu- 
pying from 30 to 45 days on the journey to Most 
from Aleppo by the way of Orfa and the Desert, 
will accomplish the distance on an emergency in 13 
days. (See addition to HARAN, Amer. ed.) The 
Hon. George P. Marsh has written a valuable trea- 
tise on “ The Camel, his Organization, Habits, and 
Uses, considered with reference to his Introduction 
into the United States,"’ Boston, 1856, 16mo. It 
is understood that the attempt to domesticate and 
employ the camel in the southeru parts of our 
country has proved a failure. H. 


CA’MON (JUS): [standing-place, fastness) . 
‘Pauvwy; Alex. Pauuw; (Comp. Ald. Kaudv;] Jos 
Kau@y: Cumon), the place in which J Air the judge 
was buried [Judg. x. 5]. The few notices of 
Jair which we possess have all reference to the 
country E. of Jordan, and there is therefore no 
reason against accepting the statement of Josephus 
(int. v. 7, § 6) that Camon was a city of Gilead 
In support of this is the mention by Polybius (v. 
70, § 12) of a Camoun (Kayoiv) in company with 
Pella and other trans-Jordaniec places (Reland, 679). 
In modern times, however, the name has not been 
recovered on the [. of Jordan. Eusebius and Je 
rome identify it with CyAmon, in the plain 
Esdraelon. Te 


CAMP. [ENcampmEnts.]} 


850 CAMPHIRE 


CAM PHIRE ("82,2 cipher: xbxpos: cy- 
prus, Cyprus). There can be no doubt that 
“camphire”’ is an incorrect rendering of the Ife- 
brew term, which occurs in the sense of some aro- 
_ matic substance only in Cant. i. 14, iv. 13: the 
margin in both passages has “ cypress,”’ giving the 
form but not the signification of the Greek word. 
Camphire, or, as it is now generally written, cam- 
phor, is a product of a tree largely cultivated in 
the island of Formosa, the Camphora officinarum, of 
the Nat. order Lauraceae. There is another tree, 
the Dryobalanops aromatica of Sumatra, which 
also yields camphor; but it is improbable that the 
substance sccreted by either of these trees was 
known to the ancients. 

From {lor ?] the expression “cluster of cépher in 
the vineyards of Engedi,” in Cant. i. 14, the Chal- 
dee version reads “ bunches of grapes.’> Several 
versions retain the Hebrew word. The substan 
really denoted by cépher is the xéwpos of Diosco- 
rides, Theophrastus, &c., and the cypros of Pliny, 
3. e. the Lawsonia alba of botanists, the henna of 
Arabian naturalists. So R. Ben Melek (Cant. i. 
14): * The cluster of cOpher is that which the Ar- 
abe call al-henna’’ (see Celsius, Hierob. i. 223). 
Although there is some discrepancy in the descrip- 
tions given by the Greek and Latin writers of the 
cypros-plant, yet their accounts are on the whole 
sufficiently exact to enable us to refer it to the 
henna-plant. The Arabic authors Avicenna and 
Serapion also identify their henna with the cypros 
of Dioscorides and Galen (Royle in Kitto’s Avdl. 
Cycl. art. Kopher). 

“The xémpos,” says Sprengel (Comment. on 
Dwwscor. i. 124), “is the Lrasonia alba, Lam., 
which includes the L. inermis and spinosa, Linn.: 
it is the Copher of the Hebrews and the Henne of 
the Arabs, a plant of great note throughout the East 
to this day, both on account of its fragrance and 
of the dye which its leaves yield for the hair.’’ 
{n a note Sprengel adds that the inhabitants of 
Nubia call the henna-plant Khofieh; he refers to 
Delisle (flor. Agypt. p. 12). Hasselquist ( Trav. 
246, Lond. 1766), speaking of this plant, says ‘‘ the 
leaves are pulverized and made into a paste with 
water; the Egyptians bind this paste on the nails 
of their hands and feet, and keep it on all night: 
this gives them a deep yellow [red?], which is 
greatly admired by Eastern nations. The color 
lasts for three or four weeks before there is occasion 
to renew it. The custom is so ancient in Egypt 
that I have seen the nails of the mummies dyed in 
this manner.’ Sonnini (J oyage, i. 297) says the 
women are fond of decorating themselves with the 
flowers of the henna-plant; that they take them 
in their hand and perfume their bosoms with them. 
Compare with this Cant. i. 13; see also Mariti 

Trav. i. 29), Prosper Alpinus (De Plant. zegypt. 
.. 13), Pliny N. H. xii. 24), who says that a good 
kind grows near Ascalon, Oedmann (Verm. Sam. 


¢ From “D2, obdlevit: “Quia mulieres in oriente 
ungues oWinunt” (Simonis, Lex. s. v.). Cf. Arabic 


8, 7 
yas, yiz, and the Syriac J- 904. The Greek 
cUwpos is the same word as the Hebrew (7). 


+ The Heb. “65, also denotes ™ redemption,” 
 explation ;”? whence some of the Hebrew doctors, 


by dividing Sown, have found out the mystery of 
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i.e. 7, and vi. p. 102), who satisfactorily answers 
Michaelis’s conjecture (Supp. ad Lez. Heb. ii. 1205) 
that “ palm-flowers "’ or “dates’’ are intended; see 
also Rosenmiiller (Bib. Bot. p. 133), and Wilkin- 
son (Anc. Egypt. ii. 345). 
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Lawsonia alba. 


Some have supposed that the expression rendered 


by the A. V. “pare her nails’’* (Dent. xxi. 12) 
has reference to the custom of staining them with 
henna-dye; but it is very improbable that there is 
any such allusion, for the captive woman was or- 
dered to shave her head, a mark of mourning: such 
a meaning therefore as the one proposed is quite 
out of place (see Rosenmiiller, Schol. ad Deut. xxi. 
12). 
but the hair and beard were also dyed with henna, 
and even sometimes the manes and tails of horses 
and asses were similarly treated. 


Not only the nails of the hands and thee feet. 


The Larrsonia alba when young is without 


thorns, and when older is spinous, whence Linne- 
us’s names, J.. inermis and L. spinosa, he regard- 
ing his specimens as two distinct species. The 
henna-plant grows in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and N. 


India. The flowers are white, and grow in clusters, 


and are very fragrant. The whole sbrub is from 
four to six feet high. The fullest description is 
that given by Sonnini. 
only known species, belongs to the natural order 


The Larcsonia alba, the 


Lythracee. W.H. 
CA’NA or GALILEE, once Cana tx GAL- 
ILEE (Kava ris PadsAalas: Syriac, Pesh. Aatna, 
LL Ad, Nitrian, Kataah, COLL AO: / Cana 
Galilee), village or town memorable as the scene 
of Christ's first miracle (John ii. 1, 11, iv. 46), as 


well as of a subsequent one (iv. 46, 54), and also as 
the native place of the Apostle Nathanael (xzi. 2). 





the Messiah, “OD p=) Ws, “the man that prop! 
tiates all things’ (Patrick’s Commentary). 

CPN TIER OTS TTT) 5 lit. “and abe shall 
do her nails.” Onkelos and Saadias understand the 
expression to denote “letting her nails grow,” as 8 
sign of grief. The Hebrew “do her nails,” however, 
must surely express more than “ Jetting them alone.” 

d * This is an error. The Nitrian text publishet 
by Cureton (Lond. 1858) agrees in the form of the 
word (John iv. 46) with the Peshito. A 
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The four passaves quoted — all, it will be observed, ' other Kad in opposition to Robinson's view. It is 
from St. John — are the only ones in which the impvssible to say which of these villages was the 
mame occurs. Neither of them affords any clue scene of the first miracle. Both of them are near 
to the situation of Cana. All we can gather is, enough to Nazareth to make them, in oriental life, 
that it was not far from Capernaum (John ii. 12.! parts of the same neighborhood. It has been 
iv. 45), and also on higher ground, since our Lord, alleged for the northeastern Adnd that it is more 
went down (xaré8n) from the one to the other (ii. directly on the way to Capernaum. Lut there is 
12). No further help is to be obtained from the! not a word of proof that Jesus was going down to 
notices either of Josephus (Vit. § 16; B. J. i. 17,/ Capernaum at the time: he was at Cana, wherever 
§ 5) — even if the place which he mentions be the | it was, because he and his disciples had been invited 
same — or of Eusebius and Jerome in their QOno-| there to attend the marriage (Jolin ii. 2). Nor if 
m-1stiCon. he went down to Capernaum from Cana immedi- 

The traditional site is at Kefr Kenna, a small) ately atter the marriage (which is not certain — 
village about 44 miles northeast of Nazareth. It} since werd rovro, Joh ii. 12, may mark that moves 
now contains only the ruins of a church said to; ment as only relatively subsequent) does the expres- 
stand over the house in which the miracle was per- | sion ‘going down’ settle anything; for it would 





formed, and — doubtless much older — the fountain | be topovraphically exact whether he went from the 
from which the water for the miracle was brought! one Adnd or the other. Nor does the nobleman's 
(.Mislin, iit. 443-6). The Christians of the village; coming to him at Cana, from Capernaum, to inter- 
are entirely of the Greek Church. The “ water- | cede for his son (John iv. 46 ff.) decide the question ; 
pots of stone’’ were shown to M. Lamartine, | for it is merely said that on hearing that Jesus 
thouch at St. Wilhibald’s visit centuries before; had returned to Galilee from Judxa, he came to 
there had been but one remaining (Aarly Trar. | him where he was — of course. whether the Cana 
16). In the time of the ('rusades, the six jars! in which he found him was the nearer or the more 
were broucht to France, where one of them is said | distant one. 
still to exist in the Musve d'Anvers (see M. Di- Stanley (Notices of Loculities, gc.. p. 188) sug- 
dron’s Essays in the Annales Archeoloyiques, xi. gests that Cana may have been one of the (Gralilean 
5, xiii. 2). homes of Jesus; but his going thither on the return 
The tradition identifying Kefr Kenna with Cana | from Judea (John iv. 43 ff.) so far from favoring this, 
is certainly of considerable age. It existed in the; is rather opposed to it. The reason assigned for 
time of Willilald (the latter half of the 8th cent.), | doing so, namely, that “a prophet is not without 
who visited it in passing from Nazareth to Tabor, | honor save in his own country,” explains in effect 
and again in that of Phocas (12th cent. See Re-| why he avoided Nazareth (his warp/s), to which he 
land, 689). From that time until lately the tradi-| might have been expected to go, and went to Cana, 
tion appears to have been undisturbed. But even: a place having so much less interest for him. HI. 
by (Juaresmius the claims of another site were ad- ’ “955 (_ Ona’an- 
mitted, and these have been lately brought forward |_| CA iar Q > = Uingian; “comp. the 
by Dr. Robinson with much furce. The rival site | Greek name Xva, as mentioned below) [dow, hun. 
is a villave situated further north, about 5 miles ed}: Xavadv; Jos. Xavdavos: Chiunaan). 1, 
north of Seffurieh (Sepphoris) and 9 of Nazareth, The fourth son of Ham (Gen. x. 6; 1 Chr. i. 8; 
near the present Jefat, the Jotapata of the Jewish comp. Jos. Ant. i 6, § 4), the progenitor of the 
wars. This village still bears the name of Adad| Pheenicians ( Zidon”'), and of the various nations 


“ who before the Israelite conquest peopled the sea- 
elJSelil (AS Lb), a name which is in| coast of Palestine, and generally the whole of the 
every respect the exact representative of the Hebrew 


country westward of the Jordan (Gen. x. 15; 1 
original —as Kenna, LS yss, is widely differ- 











Chr. i. 13). (CANAAN, LAND OF; CANAANITES. | 
In the ancient narrative of Gen. ix. 20-27, a curse 
is pronounced on Canaan for the unfilial and irrev- 
erential conduct of Ham: it is almost as if the 
name had belonged to both, or the father were al- 
ready merged in the son. 


ent from it — and it is-in this fact that the chief 
strencth of the aryument in favor of the northern 
Kana seems to reside. ‘The argument from tradi- 
tion is not of much weight. ‘The testimonies of ” . : 
Willihald and Phocas, given above, appear to have} 2- The name “Canaan " is sometimes employed 
escaped the notice of Dr. Robinson, and they cer-| for the country itself — more generally styled “ the 
tainly form a balance to those of Adrichomius and land of C.” It is so in Zeph. ii. 5; and we also 
others, which he quotes against Kefr Kenna (Rob. | find “language of C." (Is. xix. 18): « Wars of 
ii. 346-9, iii. 108, with the note on De Saulcy;| -" (Judg. iii. 1): “ Inhabitants of ©. (ex. xv 
comp. Ewald, v. 147; Mislin, iii. 443-6). 15): “King of C."" (-hidg. iv. 2, 23, 24, v. 19): 
The Gospel history will not be affected whichever | ‘ Daughters of C.” (Gen. xxviii. 1, 6, 8, xxxvi. 2): 
site may be discovered to be the real one. G. “ Kingdoms of C."’ (Ps. exxxv. 11). In addition to 
® Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. iii. 205, ed. 1841) the above the word occurs in several passages where 
pronounces the addition of el-Jelil to the northern | it is concealed in the A.V. by being translated. 
Kan conclusive in favor of that village: most of | These are: Is. xxiii. 8, “traffickers,” and xxiii. 11, 
the later writers acquiesce in this view. Thomson| “the merchant city:" Gesenius, “Jehovah gab 
raises a doult whether any such designation dis- Befehl iiber Canaan: "" Hos. xii. 7, “ He is a mer- 
tinguishes the one place from the other. Of the chant; ” Ewald, “ Kanian hiilt triige rische Wace: ”” 
many, he says, to whom he put the question, “ only Zeph. i. 11, “ merchant-people; "’ Ewald, + dass alle 
one had ever heard of the word Jelil as a cn sind dahin.” G. 


wf the name: and from the hesitancy with which} CA’NAAN, tHe LAND or (7022 V7, 


sis one admitted it, I was left in doubt whether sy Ah oct 
be did not mercly acquiesce in it at my snzgestion.”’ | from a root Y27. signifying fo be kno, see 2 Chr. 


(Land and Book, ti. 121). Mr. Dixon (Holy Land, | xxviii. 19; Job xl. 12, amongst other passages in 
332) has a long note in which he contends for the | which the ver) is used ), @ name deuvting the cous 
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try west of the Jordan and Dead Sea, and between ‘naan, that being in the Greek both of the J.XX 
those waters and the Mediterranean; specially op- ! 


posed to the “land of (iilead,"’ 
table-land on the east of the Jordan. Thus: “our 
little ones and our wives shall be here in the cities 
of Gilead . . . . but we will pass ver armed into 
the land of Canaan” (Num. xxxii. 26-32), and see 
xxxiil. 51: ‘Phineas . . . returned from the chil- 
dren of Reuben and the children of Gad out of the 
land of Gilead into the land of Canaan to the chil- 
dren of Israel,’ Josh. xxii. 82: see also Gen. xii. 

5, xxili. 2, 19, xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 6, xxxvii. 
1, xIvili. 3, 7, xlix. 830; Num. xiii, 2, 17, xxxiii. 
40, 51; Josh. xxi. 2; Judg. xxi. 12. True, the dis- 
trict to which the name of “low land" is thus 
applied contained many very elevated spots: — She- 
chem (Gen. xxxiii. 18), Hebron (xxiii. 19), Bethel 
(xxxv. 6), Bethlehem (xlviii. 7), Shiloh (Josh. xxi. 

2; Judy. xxi. 12), which are all stated to be in the 
“Jand of Canaan.”? But high as the level of much 
of the country west of the Jordan undoubtedly is, 
there are several things which must always have 
prevented, as they still prevent, it from leaving an 
impression of elevation. These are, (1) that re- 
markable, wide, maritime plain over which the eye 
ranges for miles from the central hills; a feature of 
the country which cannot be overlooked by the 
most casual observer, and which impresses itself 
most indelibly on the recollection; (2) the still 
deeper, and still more remarkable and impressive 
hollow of the Jordan valley, a view into which may 
be commanded from almost any of the heights of 
central Palestine; and, (3) there is the almost con- 
stant presence of the long high line of the moun- 
tains east of the Jordan, which from their distance 
have the effect more of an enormcus cliff than of a 
mountain range — Jooking down on the more bro- 
ken and isolated hills of Canaan, and furnishing a 
constant standard of height befcre which everything 
is dwarfed. 

The word ‘(Canaanite ’’ was used in the O. T. 
in two senses, a broader and a narrower, which will 
be most conveniently examined under that head; 
but this does not appear to be the case with “ Ca- 
naan,"’ at least in the older cases of its occurrence. 
It is only in later notices, such as Zeph. ii. 5, and 
Matt. xv. 22, that we find it applied to the low 
maritime plains of Philistia and Phoenicia (comp. 
Mark vii. 26). In the same manner it was by the 
Greeks that the name Xva, C'na, was used for 
Pheenicia, t. e. the sea-side plain north of the 
“Tyrian ladder”? (see the extract in Reland, 7, 
and (sesenius, 696), and by the later Pheenicians 
both of Pheenicia proper and of the Punic colonies 
in Africa. (See the coin of Laodicea ad Lib. and 
the testimony of Augustine, both quoted by Gese- 
nius, 696.) The ILXX. translators had learnt to 
apply this meaning to the word, and in two cases 
they render the Hebrew words given above by 
Xdpa roy Powlkay (ex. xvi. 35; Josh. v. 12, 
comp. v. 1), as they do “ Canaanites"’ by dolvines. 

G. 

* CANAAN, LANGUAGE OF, Is. xix. 

18. See CaANAantrEs; HAM. 


CA/NAANITE, THE (Rec. T. 6 Kavayr(rns, 
A, Kavaveitns; Lachm. { Tisch. Treg. with B 
C, bd Kavavaios; D [in aa Xavavasos: Cha- 
naneus), the designation of the Apostle Simon, 
otherwise known as “Simon [the] Zelotes."’ It 
securs in Matt. x. 4; Mark. iii. 18. 

The word does not signify a descendant of Ca- 


that is, the high | 


and the N. T. Xavavatos = N2YI2 (comp. Matt. 
xv. 22 with Mark vii. 26). Nor does it signify, as 

has been suggested, a native of Kana, since that 
‘would probably be Kavlrns. But it comes from 


a Chaldee or Syriac word, ]S2j7, Kanedn, or 


TLALLO [boo], Kanenieh [?], by which 


the Jewish sect or faction of “the Zealots ’* — a0 
prominent in the last days of Jerusalem was desig- 
nated (see Buxtorf, Lez. [ Talm.] s. v.). This Syr- 
iac word is the reading of the Peshito version. The 
Greek equivalent of Kanedn is ZnAwris, Zelotes, 
and this St. Luke (vi. 15; Acts i. 13) has correctly 
preserved. St. Matthew and St. Mark, on the 
other hand, have literally transferred the Svriac 
word, as the LXX. translitors did frequently before 
them. There is no necessity to suppose, as Mr. 
Cureton does (Nitrian Rec. Ixxxvii.), that they 


mistook the word for GlALALI [Pat ot ] 


= Xavavaios, a Canaanite or descendant of Ca- 
naan. The Evangelists could hardly commit such 
an error, whatever subsequent transcribers of their 
works may have done. But that this meaning 
was afterwards attached to the word is plain from 
the readings of the Codex Bezre (D) and the Vul- 
gate, as given above, and from the notice quoted 
from Cotelier in the note to Winer’s article (p. 
463). The spelling of the A. V. has doubtless 
led many to the same conclusion; and it would be 
well if it were altered to “ Kananite,”’ or some other 
form distinguished from the well-known one in 
which it now stands. G. 

* Simon is supposed to have been called the 
“Cananite” or “ Zealot’? because of his former 
zeal in behalf of Judaism. As there was another 
Simon among the Apostles, he appears to have re- 
tained the name after he became a disciple, as a 
means of distinction, though it had ceased to 
mark the trait of character out of which it arnse. 
It has been said that he took the appellation from 
his haying belonged to a political sect known as the 
Zealots, mentioned by Josephus (B. J. iv. 3, § 9); 
but though he may have shown the same tendencies 
of character, the party historically distinguished 
hy that name did not appear till a later period. 
See Wetstein's Nov. Test. i. 366. H. 


CA/NAANITES, THE (9392777, i. e. ac- 
curately according to Hebrew usage — Gesen. cb. 
Gram. § 107 — “the Canaanite;"’ but in the A. 
V. with few exceptions rendered as plural, and there- 


fore indistinguishable from E°SY37, which also, 
but very unfrequently, occurs: Xasavazos: dolvé, 
Ex. vi. 15, comp. Josh. v. 1: Chananeus), a word 
used in two senses: (1) a tribe which inhabited a 
particular locality of the land west of the Jordan 
before the conquest; and (2) in a wider sense, the 
people who inhabited generally the whole of that 
country. 

1. For the tribe of ‘the Canaanites "’ only — the 
dwellers in the lowland. The whole of the country 
west of Jordan was a “lowland ”’ as compared with 
the loftier and more extended tracts on the east: 
but there was a part of this western country which 
was still more emphatically a “lowland.” (a.) 
There were the plains lying between the shore of 
the Mediterranean. and the foot of the hills of Ben- 
jamin, Judah, and Ephraim —the Shefelah oe 
plain of Philistia on the south — that of Sharon 
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between Jaffa and Carmel — the great plain of Es- 
draelon in the rear of the bay of Akka; and lastly, 
the plain of Pheenicia, containing Tyre, Sidon, and 
all the other cities of that nation. (6.) But sep- 
arated entircly from these was the still lower revian 
of the Jordan Valley or Arabah, the modern G/or, 
a region which extended in length from the sea of 
Cinneroth (Grennesareth) to the south of the Dead 
Sea about 12!) miles, with a width of from 8 to 14. 
The climate of these sunken regions — especially 
of the valley of the Jordan — is su peculiar, that it 
is natural to find them the special possession of one 
tribe. “ Amalek'’—so0 runs one of the earliest 
and most precise statements in the ancient records 
of Scripture — “ Amalek dwells in the land of the 
south; and the Hittite, and the Jebusite, and the 
Amorite, dwell in the mountains; and the ('anaan- 
ite dwells hy the sea, and by the side of Jordan” 
(Num. xiii. 2)). ‘This describes the division of 
the country a few years only before the conquest. 
But there had been little or no variation fur cen- 
turies. In the notice which purports to be the 
earliest of all, the seats of the Canaanite tribe — 
as distinguished frum the sister tribes of Zidon, 
the Hittites, Amorites, and the other descendants 
of Canaan —are given as on the seashore from 
Zidon to Gaza, and in the Jordan valley to Sodum, 
Gomorrah, and Lasha (afterwards Callirhoe), on the 
shore of the present Dead Sea (Gen. x. 18-2()). 
In Josh. xi. 3 — at a time when the Israelites were 
actually in the western country — this is expressed 
more broadly. “ The Canaanite on the east and 
the west'’ is carefully distinguished from the 
Amorite who held “the mountain’’ in the centre 
of the country. In Josh. xiii. 2, 3, we are told 


with more detail that “all the ‘circles’ (yds 3) 
of the Philistines . . . from Sihor (the IWacdy el- 
dArish) unto Ekron northward, is counted to the 
Canaanite."’ [Later still, the Canaanites are still 
dwelling in the upper part of the Jordan Valley — 
Rethshean; the plain of Esdraclon — Taanach, 
Ibleam, and Meviddo; the plain of Sharon — Dor; 
and also on the plain of Phenicia— Accho and 
Zidon. Here were collected the chariots which 
formed a prominent part of their armies (Judg. i. 
19, iv. 3; Josh. xvii. 16), and which could indeed 
be driven nowhere but in these level lowlands (Stan- 
ley, S. f P. p. 134). 

The plains which thus appear to have been in 
possession of the Canaanites specially so called, 
were not only of great extent; they were also the 
richest and most important parts of the country, 
and it is not unlikely that this was one of the rea- 
sons for the name of “ Canaanite” being 


2. Applied as a general name for the non-Israel- 
ite inhabitants of the land, as we have already seen 
was the case with “ Canaan.” 

Instances of this are, Gen. xii. 6; Num. xxi. 
8— where the name is applied to dwellers in the 
south, who in xiii. 2)) are called Amalekites; Judg. 
1. 10 — with which comp. Gen. xiv. 13 and xiii. 18, 
and Josh. x. 5, where Hebron, the highest land in 
Palestine, is stated to be Amorite; and Cien. xiii. 
12, where the “land of Canaan” is distinguished 
from the very Jordan valley itself. See also Gen. 
xxiv. 3, 37, comp. xxviii. 2,6; Ex. xiii, 11, comp. 
5. But in many of its occurrences it is difficult 
to know in which category to place the word. Thus 
in Gen. }. 11: if the floor of Atad was at Beth- 
bogla, close to the west side of the Jordan, “the 
Canaanites’’ must be intended in the narrower and 
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stricter sense; but the expression “ inhabitants of 
the land ’’ appears‘as if intended to be more gen- 
eral. Agein, in Gen. x. 18, 19, where the present 
writer believes the tribe to be intended, Gesenius 
takes it to apply to the whole of the Canaanite 
nations. But in these and otner similar instances, 
allowance must surely be made for the diHerent 
dates at which the various records thus compared 
were composed. And _ besides this, it is difticult to 
imagine what accurate knowledye the Israelites can 
have possessed of a set of petty nations, from whom 
they had been entirely removed for four hundred 
years, and with whom they were now awain broucht 
into contact only that they might exterminate them 
as soon as possible. And before we can solve such 
questions we also ought to know more than we do 
of the usaves and circumstances of people who dif- 
fered not ouly from ourselves, but also possibly in a 
material devree from the Orientals of the pcesent 
day. The tribe who possessed the ancient city of 
Hebron, besides being, as shown al-ove, called inter- 
changeably Canaanites and Amorites, are in a third 
passage (Gen. xxiii.) called the children of Heth or 
Hittites (comp. also xxvii. 46 with xxviii. 1, 6). 
The Canaanites who were dwelling in the land of 
the south when the Israelites made their attack on 
it, may have been driven to these hizher and more 
harren grounds by some other tribes, possibly by 
the Philistines who displaced the Avvites, also 
dwellers in the low country (Deut. ii. 23). 

Beyond their chariots (see above} we have no 
clue to any manners or customs of the (‘anaanites. 
Like the Vhcenicians, they were probably given to 
commerce; and thus the name became probably in 
later times an occasional synonym for a merchant 
(Job xli. 6; Prov. xxxi. 24; comp. Is. xxiii. 8, 11; 
Hos. xii. 7; Zeph. i. 11. See Kenrick, Pen. p. 
232). 

Of the language of the Canaanites little can be 
said. On the one hand, being — if the zenealogy 
of Gen. x. be right — Hamites, there could be no 
affinity between their language and that of the Is- 
raelites, who were descendants of Shem. On the 
other is the fact that Abram and Jacob shortly 
after their entrance to the country seem able to 
hold converse with them, and also that the names 
of Canaanite persons and places which we possess, 
are translatable into Hebrew. Such are Melchize- 
dek, Hamor, Shechem, Sisera . . . Mphrath, and 
also a great number of the names of places. But 
we know that the Egvptian and Assyrian names 
have been materially altered in their adoption into 
Hebrew records, either by translation into Hebrew 
equivalents, or from the impossibility of accurately 
rendering the sounds of one languave by those of 
another. ‘The modern Arabs have adupted the He 
brew names of places as nearly as would admit of 
their having a meaning in Arabic, though that 
meaning may be widely different from that of the 
Hebrew name. Examples of this are Bet/-ur, Beit 
luhm, Bir ¢a-Seba, which mean respectively, “ house 
of the eye,’’ “house of flesh,’ «well of the lion,” 
while the Hebrew names which these have super- 
seded meant “house of caves,"’ “ house of bread,” 
“well of the oath.” May not a similar process 
have taken place when the Hebrews took possession 
of the Canaanite towns, and «called the lands after 
| their own names?” (For an examination of this 
; interesting but obscure subject see Gesenius, //ebr 
Spr. pp. 223-5.) 

The “ Nethinim " or servants of the temple seem 
to have originated in the dedication of captives 
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taken in war from the petty states surrounding the 
Israelites. [Neriaixtm.] If this was the case, 
and if they were maintained in number from sim- 
ilar sources, there must be many non-Israelite names 
in the lists of their families which we pcasess in 
Ezr. ii. 43-54; Neh. vii. 46-56. Several of the 
names in these catalogues— such as Sisera, Me- 
hunim, Nephushim — are the same as those which 
we know to be foreign, and doubtless others would 
be found on examination. ‘The subject perhaps 
would not be beneath the examination of a Hebrew 
scholar. 

This is perhaps the proper place for noticing the 
various shapes under which the formula fcr desig- 
nating the nations to be expelled by the Israelites 
is given in the various books. 

1. Six nations: the Canaanites, Hittites, Amor- 
ites, Derizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites. This is 
the usual form, and, with some variation in the 
order of the names, it is found in Ix. iii. 8, 17, 
xxiii. 2:5, xxxili. 2, xxxiv. 11; Deut. xx. 17; Josh. 
ix. 1, xii. 8; Judy. iii. 5. In Ex. xiii. 5, the same 
names are given with the omission of the leriz- 
viles. 

2. With the addition of the Girgashites, making 
up the mystic number seven (Deut. vii. 1; Josh. 
iii, 10, xxiv. 11). The Girvashites are retained 
and the Ilivites omitted in Neh. ix. 8 (comp. Ezr. 
ix. 1). 

3. In Ex. xxiii. 28, we find the Canaanite, the 
Hittite, and the Hivite. 

4. The list of ten nations in Gen. xv. 19-21 in- 
eludes some on the east of Jordan, and probably 
soine on the south of Palestine. 

5. In 1 K. ix. 20 the Canaanites are omitted 
from the list. G. 

CAN’DACE (Kayviden, Strab. xvii. p. 820), a 
queen of I:thiopia (Meroe), mentioned Acts viii. 
27. The name was not a proper name of an indi- 
vidual, but that of a dynasty of Ethiopian queens. 
(See Plin. vi. 35; Dion Cass. liv. 5; Strab. 4 c.) 
The eunuch of this queen, who had charge of all 
her treasure, is mentioned in Acts as having been 
met by Philip the Evangelist on the desert road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, and converted to Chris 
tianity. Lthiopian tradition gives him the name 
of Indich; and in Iren. iii. 12, and Euseb. 7. #. 
fi. 1, he is said to have first propagated the gospel 
in Arabia Felix and Ethiopia, but Sophronius 
makes him preach and suffer martyrdom in the 
island of Ceylon. (See Wolf, Cura, ii. 113.) 

H. A. 

*® The foreroing is the generally received view, 
but is sulject still to some doubt. Of the writers to 
whom appeal is made, Strabo (xvii. 2, § 3) says ex- 
pressly that the inhabitants of Meroé appoint kings 
(BaciAc€as) a8 their sovereigns, and appoint them 
for their personal qualities, being thereture elective, 
and not hereditary; and also that the royal resi- 
dence of Candace was Napata (rotro jy 7d Ba- 
olrerov THs Kavddans), @ different place from 
Meroe, eixhty-six geographical miles farther north. 
Dion Cassius (liv. 5, though he writes erroneously 
Tavydwn) makes the same distinction, referring the 
queers who bore this title to Napata, and not Meroe. 
In accordance with these notices, Kawlinson (//erod- 
otus, ii. 41) makes Napata the capital of one part 
of Ethiopia, and Meroté the seat of another inde- 
pendent kingdom. ‘The passage in Pliny (//ist. 
Nat. vi. 35) does not disagree with this conclusion, 
though it is chiefly his language that has misled 
reulers, if they have fallen into error here. His 
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werds are the following: “Inde Napata L¥ <X. 
will.; oppidum id parvum inter pradicta .um. 
Abeo ad insulam Meroen CCCLA M. Herbae area 
Merven demum viridiores, silvarumque aliquid ap- 
paruisse et rhinocerotum elephantorumaue vestizia. 
Ipsum oppidum Merotn ab introitu insule alesse 
LXX. mill passnum: juxtaque aliam insulatn Tadu 
dextro subeuntibus alveo, que portum faceret. 
Edificia oppidi pauca.  Legnare feminam Can- 
dacem; quud nomen multis jam annis ad reginas 
transiit..” If ‘ adificia oppidi" refers to “ Me- 
rocn,”” just before, then “ regnare Cardacem "’ does 
of course, and Candace reigned in the city and 
island of that name. But, on the other hand, 
Meroé was an important city, and could not well 
he said to consist of “a few buildings,’ and Napata 
might be so described; and hence, 4s some suppose, 
Pliny at this point goes hack to the remoter Napata, 
of which he has already spoken as * parvum,” and 
so much the more as that is uppermost in the mind, 
as being the place from which he reckons the situa- 
tion of the other places named. 

Others suppose that Napata was only one of the 
capitals of Meroé, and that Strabo and Dion Cassius 
speak of Candace in connection with the former 
place rather than the latter, because she had a noted 
palace there. It follows, then (to make the con- 
ciliation here complete), that Strato must mean by 
‘kings’ rulers of both sexes. Ritter (Ardhunde, 
j. 402, 2d ed.) regards the Napata of Pliny as a 
different place from that of Strabo. For a fuller 
statement of the case, the reader is referred to J 
C. M. Laurent’s Neutestamentliche Stuchen, pp. 
140-146 (Gotha, 1866); and Bibl. Sacra, 1866, 
pp. 515-16. 

The name Candace, says Riietschi (Herzog’s 
Real-Lacyhl. vii. 243), appears not to be of Semitic 
origin, at least no satisfactory etymolocy has yet 
heen assigned for it. The supposition that the 
Candace in Acts viii. 27 was the one who fought 
against the Romans 1s. c. 22 (Strabo, xvii. 1, § 54) 
is just possible, so far as the dates are concerned, 
but has every presumption against it. Some of 
the commentators suppose her to have been the 
same; in which case she must have reigned under 
the emperor Claudius, and bave been nearly ninety 
years old at the time of Philip's baptizing the 
eunuch. Pliny’s statement that Candace ww a 
transnitted title of these Ethiopian queens renders 
so violent a supposition needless. H. 


CANDLESTICK (7123: Avyvia rot ger 
rds, 1 Macc. i. 21; 6 a@dvaros — Aeydpuevos Avy- 
vos Kal xarduevos abdiadeleras dy rp van, Diod. 
Sic. ap. Schleusn. 7hes. 8. v.), which Moses was 
commanded to make for the tabernacle, is described 
Ix. xxv. 31-37, xxxvii. 17-24. It is called in J-ev. 
xxiv. 4, “the pure,”’ and in Ecclus. xxvi. 17, © the 
holy candlestick.’ With its various appurtenances 
(mentioned helow) it required a talent of * pure 
gold,’ and it was not moukled, but “of beaten 
work” (ropeurh). Josephus, however, says (Ant. 
iii. 6, § 7) that it was of cast gold (xeyaveupévn), 
and hollow. From its golden base (7]7%, Bdors, 
Joseph.), which, according to the Jews, was 3 feet 
high (Winer, Leuchter), sprang a main shaft or reed 
(7497), “and spread itself into as many branches 
as there are planets, including the sun. It ter- 
minated in 7 heads all in one row, all standing 


parallel to one another, one by one, in imitativn 
of the number of the planets" (Whiston's Jos. whi 
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supra). As the description given in Ex. is not very | the first apartment of the tabernacle, opposite the 
slear, we abbreviate Lishtfoot's explanation of it.| table of shew-bread, which it was intended to ib 
“The foot of it was gould, from which went up a/lumine, in an oblique position (Aofws) 80 that the 


shaft straight, which was the middle light. Near 
the foot was a golden dish wrought almondwise; 
and a little above that a golden knop, and above 
that a gulden flower. ‘Then two branches, one on 
each side, bowed, and comiug up as high as the 
middle shaft. On each of them were three guiden 
cups jlaced almondwise, on sharp, scullop-shell 
fashion; above which was a golden knop, a gulden 
flower, and the socket. Above the branches on the 
middle shaft was a golden boss, above which rove 
two shafts more; abuve the coining out of these 
was another boss, and two more shafts, and then on 
the shaft upwards were three golden scullop-cups, 
a knop, and a flower: so that the heads of the 
branches stood an equal height” ( Works, ii. 399, 
ed. l’itman). Calmet remarks that “the number 
7 might remind them of the sabbath.”” We have 
seen that Josephus gives it a somewhat ltgyptian 
reference to the number of the planets, but else- 
where (B. J. vii. 5, § 5) he assigns to the 7 
branches a merely general reference, as rijs wapa 
rais ‘lovdalors éB3opnd3os Thy Tiuhy eudavi(or- 
ves. Tbe whole weight of the candlestick was 160 
mine; its height was, according to the Rabbis, 5 
feet, and the breadth, or distance between the ex- 
terior branches 34 feet (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 329). 
It has been calculated to have been worth 50761. 
exclusive of workmanship. 


According to Josephus the ornaments on the 
shaft and branches were 70 in number, and this 
was a notion in which the Jews with their peculiar 
reverence for that number would readily coincide; 
but it seems difficult from the description in Exodus 
to confirm the statement. On the main shaft 
(called “the candlestick,’ in Fx. xxv. 34) there 
is said to be * 4 almond-shaped bowls,” with their 
knops aud their flowers," which would make 12 
of these ornaments in all; and as on each of the 6 
branches there were apparently (for the expression 
in verse 33 is obscure) 3 bowls, 3 knops, and 3 
flowers, the entire number of such figures on the 
candlestick would be 66. The word translated 


“ bowl ** in the A. V. is y*33, Kparhp, for which 
Joseph. (4 c.) has xparnpl3:a wal potoxor It is 
said to have been almond-shaped (7)."" ‘2, éxreru- 
wesp€voi xapuloxots), but whether the fruit or flower 
of the almond is intended cannot be certain. The 
word TES is variously rendered “knop"’ (A. 
V.), “pommel” (Geddes), avereoe (LXX.), 
apherul« (Vulg.), “apple’’ (Arabic, and other ver- 
sions); and to this some apply the potoxo., and 
not (as is more natural) the opaipla of Josephus. 


The third term is TT7", “a bud,” xplva (LXX.| 


and Joseph.), which from an old gloss seems to be 
put for any &rbos evwdid(ov, xplyois Spotoy. 
From the fact that it was expressly made “after 
the pattern shown in the mount,” many have en- 
deavored to find a symbulical meaning in these or- 
paments, especially Meyer and Biihr (Syndol. i. 
416 ff). Generally it was “a type of preaching ”’ 
(Godwyn's Moses awl Arron, ii. 1) or of “the 
light of the law" (Lightfoot, 4 c¢.). Similarly 
candlesticks are made types of the spirit, of the 
Church, of witnesses, &c. (Comp. Zech. iv.; Kev. 
ub 5, xi. 4, &c.; Wemyss, Cliv. Symbol. s. v.) 


lamps looked to the cast and south (Joseph. Ang. 
iii. 6, § 7; Ex. xxv. 37); hence the central was 
called “the western’ le ip, according to some, 
though others render it ‘the evening lamp,” and 
say that i alone burned perpetually (Ex xxvii. 20, 
21), the others not being lit during the day, al. 
though the Holy Place was dark (Ex. xxx. 8; 1 
Mace. iv. 50). In 1 Sam. iii. 3 we have the ex. 
pression ‘ere the lamp of God went out in the 
temple of the I.ord,”’ and this, taken in connection 
with 2 Chr. xiii. 11 and Lev. xxiv. 2, 3, would 
seem to imply that “always’’ and “ continually,”’ 
merely mean ‘tempore constituto,”’ &. ¢. by night; 
especially as Aaron is said to have dressed the lanips 
every morming and lighted them every evening. 
Rabbi Kimchi (ad luc.) says that the other lamps 
often went out at night, but “they always found 
the western lamp burning."’" They were each sup 
plied with cotton, and half a log of the purest 
olive-oil (about two wine-glasses), which was suf- 
ficient to keep them buring during « long night 
(Winer). 

The priest in the morning trimmed the lampe 
with golden snuffers (aye : dxapuoripes: 
Jorcipes), and carried away the snuff in golden 
dishes (SID : SwoOduera: acerre, Ex. xxv. 
38). When carried about, the candlestick was cov- 
ered with a cloth of blue, and put with its append- 
ages in badger-skin bags, which were supported on 
a bar (Num. iv. 9). 

In Solomon's temple, instead of this candlestick 
(or besides it, as the Kabbis say, for what became 
of it we do not know), there were 10 golden can- 
dlesticks similarly embossed, 5 on the right and 5 
on the left (1 K. vii. 49; 2 Chr. iv. 7). These are 
said to have formed a sort of railing before the 
vail, and to have been connected by golden chains, 
under which, on the day of atonement, the high- 
eee crept. They were taken to Babylon (Jer. 
ii. 19). 

In the temple of Zerubbabel there was again a 
single candlestick (1 Macc. i. 21, iv. 49). It was 
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taken from the Herodian temple by Titus, and car- 


The candlestick was placed on the south side of | ried in triumph immediately before the conqueror 
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(Joseph. B. J. vii. 5, § 5). 


of its xlw» and Aewro) xavAloxo: by Josephus, 
agrees only tolerably with the deeply interesting 
sculpture on the Arch of Titus; but he drops a 
hint that it was not identical with the one used in 
the ‘Teniple, saying (possibly in allusicn to the fan- 
tastic griftins, &e., sculptured on the pediment, 
which are so much worn that we found it ditticult 
to make them out), 7d épyov €f7j,AAaKTo Tis KaTa 
rhv ierépay xphow cuvnGeias: where see Whis- 
ton’s note. Hence Jahn (//ebr. Cum. § clix.) says 
that the candlestick carried in the triumph was 
“6 sumewhat diferent from the golden candlestick of 
the temple.” These questions are examined in Ke- 
land's treatise De Spoltis Templi Hierosol. in Arcu 
Titiano conspicuis. ‘Vhe general accuracy of the 
sculpture is undoubted (Prideaux, Con. i. 166). 

After the triumph the candlestick was deposited 
in the Temple of Peace, and according to one story 
fell into the ‘Tiber from the Milvian bridge during 
the flight of Maxentius frou Constantine, Oct. 28, 
812 A. p.; but it probably was among the spoils 
transferred, at the end of 400 years, trom Rome to 
Carthage by Genseric, A. D. 455 (Gibbon, iii. 291). 
It was recovered by Belisarius. once more carried 
in triumph to Constantinople, and then respect- 
fully deposited in the Christian church of Jerusa- 
lem” (fd. iv. 24), A. D. 533. It has never been 
heard of since. 

When our Lord cried “I am the light of the 
world’? (John viii. 12), the allusion was prob- 
ably suggested by the two larve golden chandeliers, 
lighted in the court of the women during the Feast 
of Tabernacles, which illuminated all Jerusalem 
(Wetstein, ad loc.), or perhaps to the lighting of 
this colossal candlestick, “the more remarkable in 
the profound darkness of an Oriental town” (Stan- 
ley, S. gf P. p. 428). Fk. W. F. 

* According to the description given in Ex. xxv. 
81-37, the candelabrum, or chandelier, of the tab- 
ernacle (improperly called cemdlestick in the com- 
mon English version) was constructed as follows: 


From a base or stand (called 17, properly the 
upper portion of the thigh where it joins the body, 
and hence, naturally, the support on which a struct- 


ure rests) rose an upright central shaft (772)), 
a reed, cane) bearing the central lamp; from two 


opposite sides of it proceeded other shafts (5°37), 
three on a side, making six branches from the main 
shaft, all heing in the same plane with it, and each 
bearing a lamp. 

As parts of the main shaft and its branches, 
serving for ornaments of the structure, are men- 


tioned flawer-cups (Y°D2, properly a cup or bovl, 
hence. the calyx or outer covering of a flower), cpi- 


talg (AKIzD, crown of a column, its cajital, Am. 


ix. 1; Zeph. ii. 14), and flowers (ATE). In 
shape, the capital may have had the rounded form 
of fruit, as indicated in some of the ancient ver- 
sions and Josephus. 

From the representation in verses 33-35, these 
parts appear to have been arranged as follows: 
Each of the six side-branches (ver. 33) had three 
flower-cups (calyxes) shaped like the calyx of the 
almond blossom, and terminated in a crown or cap- 
ital, with its ornamental flower, as a receptacle for 
the lamp. The central shaft (vers. 34, 35) was 
soiptues of fonr such combinations of calyx, capi- 
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The description given | tal, and flower, each pair of side-branches resting 


on the capital (ver. 35) of one of the three lower, 


‘the fourth and uppermost bearing the central 


lamp. 

As thus understood, the passage is interpreted 
according to its strictest grammatical construction, 
and each term is taken in its ordinary acceptation 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. The forn, as thus repre- 
sented, is more symmetrical than the one sculpt- 
ured on the Arch of ‘Titus, which plainly conflicts 
with some points in the description, and has no 
historical claim to represent the form of the candel- 
abrum of the first Hebrew tahernacle. 

Whether the lamps were all on the same level, 
as supposed to be represented on the Arch of Titus 
(for the central shaft is defaced at the top), whether 
the central lamp was highest, as supposed by 
Ewald, and whether the seven lamps were arranged 
in a pyramidal form, as supposed by Scachius, is 
matter of mere speculation. But on either of the 
two latter suppositions, the structure is not only 
more symmetrically artistic in itself, but harmo- 
nizes better with the designation of the central 


shaft by the general name of the whole ("T720, 
in ver. 34), the other parts being only its subordinate 
appendages. Keil, in the Bibl. Commentar of 
Keil and Delitzsch, and in his Archdvlogie, where 
an engraved representation is given, arbitrarily re- 
verses the order of the Y°D2 and the “FES, 
as given three times in the Hebrew text. ; 

The term candlestick (A. V.) is obviously inap- 
propriate here. It is also improperly used in the 
New Testament in passages where dimp-stand is 
meant by the Greek word (Avyvia). 

As to the allusion in our Saviour's words, «[ 
am the light of the world,” it has been shown by 
Liicke (who examines the subject minutely), and 
by Meyer, that they could not have been suggested 
by the lighting of the lamps in the temple. On 
the contrary, there'is a manifest reference to the 
repeated and familiar predictions of the Messiah, as 
“a light of the Gentiles "’ (Is. xlii. 6, xlix. 6), as 
“the Sun of righteousness *’ (Mal. iv. 2), to which 
allusion is made jn Luke i. 78, 79, as “the day- 
spring from on high,” “to give light to them that 
sit in darkness.” Comp. Matt. iv. 16; Luke ii. 
32. T. J. C. 


CANE. [Reep.] 
CANKERWORM. [Locvust.] 


CANNEH (7:3, one Codex mado: Xea- 


vad; Alex. Xayaay: Chene), Ez. xxvii. 23. [Car- 
NEH. | 


CANON OF SCRIPTURE, THE, may 
be generally described as “the collection of books 
which forms the original and authoritative written 
rule of the faith and practice of the Christian 
Church.” Starting from this definition it will be 
the obiect of the present article to examine shortly, 
I. The original meaning of the term; II. The Jew- 
ish Canon of the Old Testament Scriptures as to 
(a) its formation, and (8) extent; ILI. The Chris- 
tian Canon of the Old; and IV. of the New Tes- 
tament. 


I. The use of the word Canon.—The word 
Canon (Kaydéy, akin to “T"™ [cf. Gesen. Thes. s. 


v.], «dyn, «dvva, canna (canalis, channel], cane, 
cannon) in classical Greek is (1.) properly a sfrazght 
rod, as the rod of a shield, or that used in weaving 
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(Geiascorsum), or a carpenter's rule. (2.) The last 
usace offers an easy transition to the metaphorical 
use of the word for a testing rule in ethics (comp. 
Arist. Ath. Nic. iii. 4, 5), or in art (the Canon of 
Polycletus; Luc. de Sait. p. 946 B3.), or in language 
(the Canvas of Grammar). ‘The varied yift of 
tongues, according to the ancient interpretation of 
Acts ii. 7, was regarded as the ‘“‘canon"’ or test 
which determined the direction of the labors of the 
several Apostles (Severian. ap. Cram. Cat. in Act. 
ii. 7, Bi30ra: éxdore yAwooa Kadimep Kavwy). 
Chronvloyical tables were called navdves ypovirol 
(Plut. Sol. p. 27); and the summary of a book 
was called xcaydy, as giving the “rule,” as it were, 
of its composition. The Alexandrine grammarians 
applied the word in this sense to the great ‘clas- 
sical ** writers, who were styled “the rule”’ (6 
Kaywy), or the perfect model of style and language. 
(3.) But in addition to these active meanings the 
word was also used passively for a measured space 
(at Olympia), and, in later times, for a fixed tax 
(Du Cange, s. v. Canon). 

The ecclesiastical usave of the word offers a com- 
plete parallel to the classical. It occurs in the 
LAX. in its literal sense (Jud. xiii. 6), and again 
in Aquila (Job xxxvill. 5). In the N. T. it is 
found in two places in St. Paul's epistles (Cal. vi. 


16; 2 Cor. x. 14-16), and in the second place the]. . 


transition from an active to a passive sense is wor- 
thy of notice. In patristic writings the word is 
commonly used both as “a rule" in the widest 
sense, and especially in the phrases “the rule of the 
Church,” “the rule of faith,” the rule of truth" 
(6 xayny THs éxxAnoias, 6 navwy THs adnOelas, 
é xaywy THs wiorews; and so also Kavay éxKAn- 
ciaorixés, and 6 xavwv simply). This rule was 
regarded either as the abstract, ideal standard, em- 
bodied only in the life and action of the Church; 
or. again, as the concrete, definite creed, which set 
forth the facts from which that life sprang (req- 
ult: Tertull. de Virg. rel. 1). In the fourth 
century, when the practice of the Church was fur- 
ther systematized, the decisions of synods were 
stvled “ Canons,"’ and the discipline by which min- 
isters were bond was technically “the Rule,” and 
those who were thus bound were styled Canonici 
(**Canons'’). In the phrase “the canon (t. e. 
fixed part) of the mass,” from which the popular 
sense of “canonize”’ is derived, the passive sense 
again prevailed. 

As applied to Scripture the derivatives of xaydéy 
are used long before the simple word. The Latin 
translation of Origen speaks of Scripture Canon- 
tca (de Princ. iv. 33), bri requlares (Comm. in 
Matt. § 117), and kbri canonizatt (ud. § 28). In 
another place the phrase habert in Canone (Prof. 
tn Cant. s. f.) occurs, but probably only as a trans- 
lation of xavoviCec@a:, which is used in this and cog- 
nate senses in Athanasius (Lp. F'est.), the Laodi- 
cene Canons (axavériora, Can. lix.), and later 
writers. This circumstance seems to show that the 
title «* Canonical ’’ was first given to writings in the 
sense of ‘admitted by the rule,’ and not as “form. 


@ Credner accepts the popular interpretation, as if 
canonical were equivalent to “having the force of 
law,” and supposes that scripture Ircis, a phrase oc- 
curring in the time of the persecution of Diocletian, 
represents ypadai xavdvos, which however does not, as 
far as I know, occur anywhere (Zur Gesch. d. Kan. 
p. 67), The terms canonical and canonize are prob- 
ably of Alexandrine origin; but there is not the 
slightest evidence for connecting the ‘canon ” of clas- 
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ing part of and giving the rule.” It is true that 
an ambiguity thus attaches to the word, which may 
mean only “ publicly used in the Church ; "’ but such 
an ambiguity may find many parallels, and usage 
tended tu remove it.¢ The spirit of Christendom 
recoznized the books which truly expressed its es- 
sence; and in lapse of time, when that spirit was 
deadened by later overzrowths of superstition, the 
written “ Rule’? occupied the place and received 
the name of that vital “Rule’’ by which it was 
first stamped with authority (6 xaydv ris aAn- 
Oeias ai Beta ypagal, Isid. Pelus. Ap. cxiv.; comp. 
Aug. de doctr. Chr. iv. 9 (6); and as a contrast 
sinon, ap. Euseb. H. F. vy. 28). 

The first direct application of the term ravdy to 
the Scriptures seems to be in the verses of Amphi- 
lochius (c. 380 A. D.), who concludes his well-known 
Catalogue of the Scriptures with the wurds odros 
apev3ecraros Kavwy by efn tev Oeorvevoror 
ypapwy, where the word indicates the rule by 
which the contents of the Bible must be deter- 
mined, and thus secondarily an index of the con- 
stituent books. Ainong Latin writers the word is 
commonly found from the time of Jerome (Prot 
Gal... . Tobias et Judith non sunt in Canone) 
and Augustine (De Civ. xvii. 24, .. . perpauci 
auctoritatem Canonis obtinuerunt; td. xviii. 38, 
. tnveniuntur in Canone), and their usaze of 
the word, which is wider than that of Greek writers, 
is the source of its modern acceptation. 

The uncanonical books were described simply as 
‘those without,’ or ‘those uncanonized”’ (axa- 
véviora, Conc. Lod. lix.). The Apocryphal books, 
which were supposed to occupy an intermediate 
position, were called “ books read" (avayryvwond- 
peva, Athan. Ay. F'est.), or “ecclesiastical (ec- 
clesinstici, Rutin. in Sym, Apost. § 38), though 
the latter title was also applied to the canonica) 
Scriptures (Leont. lc. infr.). The canonical books 
(Leont. de Sect. ii. ra havoviCdmeva BiBAla) 
were also called “books of the Testament" (ép 
3:dOnxa B:BAia), and Jerome styled the whole col- 
lection by the striking name of “ the holy library ” 
(Bibliotheca sancta), which happily expresses the 
unity and variety of the Bible (Credner, Zur Gesch, 
d. Kan. § 1; Hist. of Canon of N. T. App. D). 

Il. (a) The formation of the Jewish Canon. — 
The history of the Jewish Canon in the earliest 
times is beset with the greatest difficulties. Before 
the period of the exile only faint traces occur of the 
solemn preservation and use of sacred books. Ac- 
cording to the command of Moses the -‘ book of the 
law '’ was * put in the side of the ark’? (Deut. xxxi. 
25 ff.), but not im it (1 K. viii. 9; comp. Joseph. 
Ant. iii. i. 7, v- 1, 17), and thus in the reign of 
Josiah, Hilkiah is said to have “found the book of 
the law in the house of the Lord’’ (2 K. xxii. 8; 
comp. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14). This “ book of the law,” 
which, in addition to the direct precepts (Ex. xxiv. 
7), contained general exhortations (Deut. xxviii. 
61) and historical narratives (Ix. xvii. 14), was 
further increased by the records of Joshua (Josh. 
xxiv. 26), and probably by other writings (1 Sam. 


sical authors with the “canon” of Scripture, not 
withstanding the tempting analogy. If it could be 
shown that 6 cavwry was used at an early period for 
the /is! of sacred books, then it would be the simplest 
interpretation to take xcavorigecOar in the sense of 
* being entered on the list.” (For this view see F. C. 
Baur, Die Bedeutung des Wortes Kavwv, in Hilgen 
feld's Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1868, i. 141-150. 
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x. 25), though it is impossible to determine their 
sontents.¢ At a subsequent time collections of 
proverbs were made (Prov. xxv. 1), and the later 
prophets (especially Jeremiah; comp. Kueper, /e- 
rem. Libror. ss. interp. et viulex, Berol. 1837) 
were familiar with the writings of their predeces- 
sors, a circumstance which may naturally be con- 
nected with the training of “ the prophetic schools." 
It perhaps marks a further step in the furmation 
of the Canon when “ the book of the Lord ”’ is men- 
tioned by Isaiah as a general collection of sacred 
teaching (xxxiv. 16; comp. xxix. 18), at once fa- 
miliar and authoritative; but it is unlikely that 
any definite collection cither of “the psalins"’ or 
of “the prophets’ existed before. the Captivity. 
At that time Zechariah speaks of “the law “’ and 
“the former prophets’ as in some measure cocr- 
dinate (Zech. vii. 12); and Daniel refers to “ the 


books" (Dan. ix. 2, DSVEDF7) in a manner which 


seeins to mark the prophetic writings as already 
collected into a whole. [ven after the Captivity 
the history of the Canon, like all Jewish history up 
to the date of the M:ccabees, is wrapt in great ob- 
scurity. Faint traditions alone remain to interpret 
results which are found realized when the darkness 
is first cleared away. Popular belief assigned to 
Ezra and “the great synagogue" the task of col- 
lecting and promulgating the Scriptures as part of 
their work in organizing the Jewish Church. 
Doubts have been thrown upon this belief (Rau, 
De Synag. magna, 1726; comp. Ewald, Gesch. d. 
~ Vi dsr. iv. 191), and it is difticult to answer them, 
from the scantiness of the evidence which can be 
adduced; but the belief is in every way consistent 
with the history of Judaism and with the internal 
evidence of the books themselves. The later em- 
bellishments of the tradition, which represent Ezra 
as the second author of all the books [2 Espras], 
or define more exactly the nature of his work, can 
only be accepted as signs of the universal belief in 
his labors, and ought not to cast discredit upon the 
simple fact that the foundation of the present Ca- 
non is due to him. Nor can it be supposed that 
the work was completed at once; so that the 
account (2 Macc. ii. 13) which assigns a collection 
of books to Nehemiah is in itself a confirmation of 
the general truth of the gradual formation of the 
Canon during the Persian period. The work of 
Nehemiah is not described as initiatory or final. 
The tradition omits all mention of the law, which 
may be supposed to have assumed its final shape 
under Ezra, but says that Nehemiah “ gathered 
together the [writings] concerning the kings and 
prophets, and the [writings] of David, and ‘letters 
of kings concerning offerings while «founding a 
library" (waraBarrsuevos BiBrAvoOhnny emov- 
vhyaye Ta wept rav Bagihéwy Kal TpopnTay Kal 
rd tov Aavid Kal émiaroAds Baoidkéwy weph ava- 
Oeudrwy; 2 Mace. I. c.). The various classes of 
books were thus completed in succession; and this 


@ According to some (Fabric. Cad. Pseuden. V. T. 
i. 1113), this collection of sacred bouks was preserved 
by Jeremiah at the destruction of the Temple (comp. 
2 Macc. ji. 4 f.); according to others it was consumed 
together with the ark (Epiph. de Pond. civ. ii. 162). 
in 2 K. xxii. 8 ff., 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14 ff., mention is made 
wily of the Inaw. 

& The reference to the work of Judas Macc. in 2 
Macc. ii. 14, acavrws Sé wat lovSas ta Starertwxora 
Sea roy woAcnoy Tov yeyovdTa NULY éemiauVnyaye TravTa, 
tai gore wap nucy, appears from the connection to refer 
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view harmonizes with what must have been the 
natural development of the Jewish faith after the 
Return. The Constitution of the Church and the 
formation of the Canon were both from their nature 
gradual and mutually dependent. ‘The construction 
of an ecclesiastical polity invulved the practical de- 
termination of the divine rule of truth, though, as 
in the parallel case of the Christian Scriptures, 
onen persecution first gave a clear and distinct ex- 
pression to the implicit faith. 

The persecution of Antiochus (B.C. 168) was for 
the Old Testament what the persecution of Dio- 
cletian was for the New, the final crisis which 
stamped the sacred writings with their pevuliar 
character. ‘The king sought out “the books of 
the law’’ (ra BiBAia tov vduov, 1 Mace. i. 56) 
and burnt them; and the possession of a “ book 
of the covenant’ ( B:BAloy biaOjans) Was a cap- 
ital crime (Joseph. Ant. xii. 5, § 4, Apavicero 
efrov BiBAos evpeBeln iepa Kai vduos.-. -) 
According to the common tradition, this proscrip- 
tion of the law”' led to the public use of the writ- 
ings of the prophets, and without discussing the 
accuracy of this beliet, it is evident that. the gen- 
eral effect. of such a persecution would be, to direct 
the attention of the people more closely to the books 
which they connected with the oriyinal foundation 
of their faith. And this was in fact the result of 
the great trial. After the Maccabean persecution 
the history of the formation of the Canon is merged 
in the history of its contents. The Bible appears 
from that time as a whole, though it was natural 
that the several parts were not yet placed on an 
equal fyoting, nor rezarded universally and in every 
respect with equal reverence ¢ (comp. Zunz, Die gut- 
tesd. Vortr. d. Juden, pp. 14, 25, &e.). 

But while the combined evidence of tradition 
and of the general course of Jewish history leads 
to the conclusion that the Canon in its present 
shape was formed gradually during a lengthened 
interval, beginning with ra and extending through 
a part or even the whole (Neh. xii. 11, 22) of the 
Persian period (B. C. 458-332), when the cessation 
of the prophetic gift ¢ pointed out the necessity and 
defined the limits of the collection, it is of the ut- 
most importance to notice that the collection was 
peculiar in character and circumscribed in contents. 
All the evidence which can be obtained, though it 
is confessedly scanty, tends to show that it is false, 
beth in theory and fact, to describe the O. T. as 
‘all the relics of the Hebrseo-Chaldaic literature 
up to a certain epoch’ (De Wette, Lind. § 8), if 
the phrase is intended to refer to the time when 
the Canon was completed. The epilogue of Eccle- 
siastes (xii. 11 ff) speaks of an extensive literature, 
with which the teaching of Wisdom is contrasted, 
and ‘weariness of the flesh’’ is described as the 
result of the study bestowed upon it. It is im- 
possible that these “many writings” can have 
perished in the interval between the composition 
of Ecclesiastes and the Greek invasion, and the 





in particular to his care with regard to the restitution 
of the copies of the sacred writings which were ‘ lost” 
(Svamentwxora). It is of importance to notice that the 
work was @ res‘oration, and not a new collection. 

c Yet the distinction between the three degrees of 
inspiration which were applied by Abarbanel (Keil, 
Evnl. § 158, 6) to the three classes of writings is un- 
known to the early rabbins. 

d After Malachi, according to the Jewish tradition 
(Vitringa, Obs. Sacr. vi. 6; ap. Keil, /. ¢.). 
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includes several fragments which must 
be referred to the Persian period (Buxtorf, Tiberias, 
10 f.; Hottinger, Thes. Phil. ; Hengstenberg, Bei- 
trdye, i.; Hivernick, Hin. i.; Oehler, art. Kanon 
d. A. T. in Herzog's Encykl.). 

(B) The contents of the Jewish Canon. — The first 
notice of the O. T. as consisting of distinct and 
definite parts occurs in the prologue to the Greek 
translation of the Wisdom of Sirach (Kcclesiasticus). 
The date of this is disputed [MccLesiAsTicus; 
JESUS SON OF SIRACH] ; but if we admit the 
later date (c. B. Cc. 131), it falls in with what has 
been said on the effect of the Antiochian persecu- 
tion. After that “the law, the prophecies, and the 
remainder of the books’’ are mentioned as integral 
sections of a completed whole (6 yvduos, Kal ai 
mpopnreia, kal Ta Aoira Tay BiBAiwy), and the 

which designates the last class suggests no 
reason for supposing that that was still indefinite 
and open to additions. A like threefold classifica- 
tion is used for describing the entire O. T. in the 
Gospel of St. Luke (xxiv. 44, év ra vduy Mwioéws 
wal mpophras Kal YaAuois; comp. Acts xxviii. 23), 
and appears again in a passage of Philo, where the 
Therapeute are said to find their true food in “ laws 
and oracles uttered by prophets, and hymns and 
(r& &AAa) the other [books ?] by which knowledge 
and piety are increased and perfected’ (Philo, ce 
Vita cont. 3). [BIBLE] 

The triple division of the O. T. is itself not a 
mere accidental or arbitrary arrangement, but a 
reflection of the different stages of religious devel- 
opment through which the Jewish nation passed. 
The Law is the foundation of the whole revelation, 
the special discipline by which a chosen race was 
trained from a savage willfulness to the accomplish- 
ment of its divine work. The Prophets portray 
the struggles of the same people when they came 
into closer connection with the kingdoms of the 
world, and were led to look for the inward antitypes 
cf the outward precepts. The Hagiographa carry 
the divine lesson yet further, and show its working 
in the various phases of individual life, and in rela 
tion to the great problems of thought and feeling, 
which present themselves by a necessary law in the 
later stages of civilization (comp. Oehler, art. Ka- 
non, in Herzog's Encykl. p. 253). 

The general contents of these three classes still, 
however, remain to be determined. Josrernus, 
the earliest direct witness on the subject, enumer- 
ates twenty-two books “ which are justly believed to 
he divine" (ra 8:xalws Ocia wemiorevucva) : five 
buoks of Moses, thirteen of the prophets, extending 
to the reign of Artaxerxes (¢. e. /sther, according 
to Josephus),¢ and four which contain hymns and 
directions for life (Joseph. c. Apion. i. 8). Still 
there is some ambiguity in this enumeration, for 


a The limit fixed by Josephus marks the period to 
which the prophetic history extended, and not, as is 
commonly said, the date at which the OQ. T. canon 
was itself finally closed. 

b In Ant. xiii. 10, § 6, Josephus simply says that 
the Sadducees rejected the precep's which were not con- 
tained in the laws of Moses (amep ovx avayéypartat 
tv Tois Mwiicéws vouoss), but derived only from tradi- 
tion (7a é« rapadocews, Opposed to ra yeypauuéva). 
She statement has no connection whatever with the 
~ther writings of the Canon. 

The Canon of the SamMarirans was confined to the 
Pentateuch, not so much from their hostility to the 
Jews, as from their undue exaltation of the Law (Keil, 
Gial. § 218). 
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in order to make up the numbers, it is necessary 
either to rank Job among the prophets, or to ex- 
clude one book, and in that case probably Eccle- 
siastes, from the Hagiographa. The former alter 
native is the more probable, for it is worthy of 
special notice that Josephus regards primarily the 
historic character of the prophets (ra Kar’ avrods 
mpaxdévra ouvey, av), ® circumstance which 
explains his deviation from the common arrange- 
ment in regard to the later annals (1 and 2 Chr., 
I:zr., Neh.), and Daniel and Job, though le is si- 
lent as to the latter in his narrative (comp. Orig. 
ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 25). The later history, he 
adds, has also been written in detail, but the records 
have not been esteemed worthy of the same credit, 
‘because the accurate succession of the prophets 
was not preserved in their case" (dia 7d wh ye 
véc0at Thy Tav mpopntav axpiB} diadoxhy)- 
“But what faith we place in our own Scriptures 
(ypdupaciv) is seen in our conduct. They have 
suffered no addition, diminution, or change. From 
our infancy we learn to regard them as decrees of 
God (0d 8éyuara); we observe them, and if 
need be, we gladly die for them” (c. Apion. i. 8; 
comp. Euseb. /H. £. iii. 10). 

In these words Josephus clearly expresses not his 
own private opinion, nor the opinion of his sect, 
the Pharisees, but the general opinion of his coun- 
trymen. The popular belief that the Sadduceea 
received only the books of Moses (Tertull. De 
Prescr. Heret. 45; Hieron. in Watth. xxii. 31, p. 
181; Origen, c. Cels. i. 49), rests on no suflicient 
authority; and if they had done so, Josephus could 
not have failed to notice the fact in his account of 
the different sects [SADpuUCEEs].° In the tradi- 
tions of the Talmud, on the other hand, Gamaliel 
is represented as using passages from the Prophets 
and the Haygiographa in his controversies with 
them, and they reply with quotations from the 
same sources without scruple or objection. (Comp. 
Fichhorn, Finl. § 35; Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. et 

‘alm, ii. 616; C. F. Schmid, Lnarr. Sent. Fl. Jo- 
sephi de Libris V. T. 1777; G. Giildenapfel, Dis- 
sert. Josephi de Sadd. Can. Sent. exhibens, 1804.) 

The casual quotations of Josephus agree with his 
express Canon. With the exception of Prov., 
Eecles., and Cant., which furnished no materials 
for his work, and Job, which, even if historical, 
offered no point of contact with other history, he 
uses all the other books either as divinely inspired 
writings (5 Moses, Is., Jer., Ez., Dan., 12 Proph.), 
or as authoritative sources of truth. 

The writings of the N. T. completely confirm 
the testimony of Josephus. Coincidences of lan- 
guage show that the Apostles were familiar with 
several of the Apocryphal books (Bleek, Ueber d. 
Stellung d. Apokr. u. 8. w. in Stud. u. Krit. 1853, 
pp. 267 ff.);¢ but they do not contain one authori- 
tative or direct quotation from them, while, with 
the exception of Judges, Eccl., Cant., Esther, Ezra, 





¢ The chief passages which Bleek quotes, after Stier 
and Nitzsch, are James i. 19 || Ecclus. vy. 11; 1 Pet. i. 6, 
7 || Wisd. iii. 3-7; Heb. xi. 34, 85 || 2 Mace. vi. 18 — 
vii. 42; Heb. i. 3 || Wisd. vii. 26, &c.; Rom. i. 20-32 
|| Wisd. xiii.-xv. ; Rom. ix. 21 || Wisd. xv. 7; Eph. vi. 
13-17 || Wisd. v. 18-20. But it is obvious that if these 
passages prove satisfactorily that the Apostolic writers 
were acquainted with the Apocryphal books, they indi- 
cate with equal clearness that their s//ence with regard 
to them cannot have been purely accidental. An ear 
lior criticism of the alleged coincidences is given in 
Cosin’s Canon of Scripture, §§ 35 ff. 
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and Nehemiah, every other book in the Hebrew 
Canon is used either for illustration or proof.4 
Several of the early fathers descriLe the contents 
of the Hebrew Canon in terms which generally 
agree with the results already obtained. MELtTo 
of Sardis (c. 179 A. Dp.) in a journey to the East 
made the question of the exact number and order 
uf “the books of the Old Testament’ a subject of 
special inquiry, to satisfy the wishes of a friend 
(Luseb. Hf. £. iv. 26). He gives the result in the 
fullowing form; the books are, 5 Moses . . . Josh., 
Jud., Ruth, 4 K,, Q Chr., Ps., Prov. (Serousves 
Tlapopla: xal Zodia), Kccl., Cant., Job, Is., Jer., 
12 Proph., Dan., Ez., Esdr. The arrangement is 
peculiar, and the books of Nehemiah and Esther 
are wanting. The former is without doubt included 
in the veneral title “ Esdras,’’ and it has been con- 
jectured (hyichhorn, inl. § 52; comp. Routh, Are. 
Sacr. i. 136) that Esther may have formed part of 
the same collection of records of the history after 
the exile.o The testimony of OniGEN labors under 
a similar difficulty. According to the present Gireek 
text (huseh. J. FE. vi. 24; Jn Ps. i. Philoc. 3), 
in enumerating the 22 books “which the J/edreirs 
hand down as included in the Testament (év3:a04- 
xous),'’ he omits the book of the 12 minor proph- 
ets, and adds * the Letler’’ to the book of Jeremiah 
and Lamentations (‘Iepeulas civ @phvois Kal TH 
émioroAg ev évl). The number is thus imperfect, 
and the [atin version of Rufinus has rightly pre- 
served the book of the 12 prophets in the catalogue 
placing it after Cant. and before the greater proph- 
ets, a strange position, which can hardly have been 
due to an arbitrary insertion (cf. Hil. rol. in Ps. 
15).¢ The addition of “the Letter to Jer. is in- 
explicable except on the assumption that it was an 
error springing naturally from the habitual use of 
the LXX., in which the books are united, for there 
is not the slizhtest trace that this late apocryphal 
fragment [Barcen, Book oF] ever formed part 
of the Jewish Canon. The statement of JEROME 
is clear and complete. After noticing the cvinci- 
dence of the 22 beoks of the Hebrew Bible with 
the number of the Hebrew letters, and of the 5 
double letters with the 5 “double books ’’ (Sam., 
K., Chr., Ezr., Jer.), he gives the contents of the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, in exact 
aceonlance with the Ilebrew authorities, placing 
Daniel in the last class; and adding that whatever 
is without the unumber of these must be placed 
among the Apoervpha. (“Tlic prologus Seript. 
quasi yaleatum principium omnibus libris quos de 
Hebrieo vertimus in Latinum convenire potest, ut 
scire valeamus, quidquid extra hos est, inter Apoc- 
rypha esse ponendum,"' [lieron. Prot. Gal). The 
statement of the Zudmud is in many respects so 
remarkable that it must be transcribed entire. 
“ But who wrote [the books of the Bible]? | Moses 
wrote his own book (7), the Pentateuch, the section 


ee eee 


@ Some passages are quoted in the N. T. which are 
not found in the canonical books. The most impor- 
tant of these is that from the prophecies of Enoch 
[Enocn, Book or] (Jude, 14). Others have been found 
in Luke xi. 49-51; John vil. 38; James iv. 5, 6; 
1 Cor. 1. 9; but these are more or less questionable. 

6 Hody (De Brh!. Tert. p. 649) quotes a singular 
note, falsely attributed to Athanasius, who likewise 
omits Exther. “Sunt efiam ex antiquis Hebrais qui 
Esther admittant, atque ut numnerus idem (22) serve- 
Sar, cum Jie/icibus copularunt.” 


Ing also in the Synops. S. Sript., Gregor, Naz., Am- | the great schools of Hillel and Shammal. 


whulochius, Niephorus Cillistus, &e. 
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about Balaam and Job. Joshua wrote his ows 
hook and the eight (last) verses of the Pentateuch. 
Samuel wrote his own book, the book of Judges 
and Ruth. David wrote the book of Psalms, [of 
which, however, some were composed] by the ten 
venerable elders, Adam, the first man, Melchizedek, 
Abraham, Moses, Haman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and 
the three sons of Korah. Jeremiah wrote bis own 
book, the books of Kings and Lamentations. Hez- 
ekiah and his friends [reduced to writing] the books 
contained in the Memorial word IaMSCHak, 8. e. 
Isaiah, Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes. The men 
of the great Synagocue [reduced to writing] the 
books contained in the memorial letter KaNDaG, 
t. e. Ezekiel, the 12 lesser prophets, Daniel, and 
Esther. Ezra wrote his own book, and brought 
down the genealogies of the books of Chronicles to 
his own times . . . . Who brought the remainder 
of the books (of Chronicles] to a close? Nehemiah 
the son of Hachalijah "? (Baba Bathra f. 14 b, ap. 
Oehler, art. Aanon, l. c.). 


In spite of the comparatively late date (ce. A. D. 
500), from which this tradition is derived, it is 
evidently in essence the earliest description of the 
work of Ezra and the Great Synagogue which has 
heen preserved. The details must be tested by 
other evidence, but the general description of the 
growth of the Jewish Canon bears every mark of 
probability. The early fables as to the work of 
:zra [2 Espras; see above] are a natural corrup- 
tion of this original beliet, and after a time entirely 
supplanted it; but as it stands in the great collec- 
tion of the teaching of the Hebrew Schools, it hears 
witness to the authority of the complete Canon, 
and at the same time recognizes its gradual forma- 
tion in accordance with the independent results of 
internal evidence. 


The later Jewish Catalogues throw little light 
upon the Canon. They generally reckon twenty- 
two books, equal in number to the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, five of the Law, eight of the 
Prophets (Josh., Judg. and Ruth, 1, 2 Sam., 1, 
2 K., Is., Jer. and Lam., Ez., 12 Proph. ), and 
nine of the Hagiographa (Hieron. Prol. in Reg.). 
The last number was more conimonly increased to 
eleven by the distinct enumeration of the Louks of 


Ruth and Lamentation («the 24 Books ” EX” WY 


TTYONN)), and in that case it was supposed that 
the Fod was thrice repeated in reverence for the 
sacred name (Hody, Ve Bibl. Text. p. 644; Eich- 
horn, Aind. §6). In Hebrew MSS., and in the early 
editions of the O. T., the arrangement of the later 
books offers great variations (Hody, /. ¢., gives.a lanze 
collection), but they generally agree in reckoning all 
separately except the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 4 
(Buxtorf, Hottinger, Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, J. 
ce. 3 Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr dge d. Juden). 





¢ Origen expressly excludes 1 Mace. from the canon 
(cfw S¢ roUTwY éoTi 7a Maxx.), although written in He- 
beew. Bertholdt’s statement to the contrary js incor- 
rect (Ein! § 81), although Keil (de Auct. Can. Litd. 
Mace. 67) maintains the sme opinion. 

d Notwithstanding the unanimous judgment of later 
writers, there are traces of the existence of doubts 
among the first Jewish doctors as to sume bonke, 
Thus in the Mishna (Jad. 3, 5) a discussion is reeorded 
ic to Cant. and Eccles. whether they “soil the hands :"' 


The book is wants! and a difference as to the latter book existed between 


The same 
doubts as to Eccles. are repeated in another form ig 
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So far then it has been shown that the Hebrew 


Canon was uniform and coincident with our own; 4 
but while the Palestinian Jews combined to pre- 
serve the strict limits of the old prophetic writings, 
the Alexandrine Jews allowed themselves greater 
freedom. ‘Their ecclesiastical constitution was less 
definite, and the same influences which created 
among them an independent literature disinclined 
them to rezard with marked veneration more than 
the Law itself. The idea of a Canon was foreign 
to their habits; and the fact that they possessed 
the sacred bvoks not merely in a translation, but 
in a translation made at different times, without 
any unity of plan and without any uniformity of 
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l.c.). A further trace of the identity of the Alex- 
andrine Canon with the Palestinian is found in the 
Apocalypse of Esdras [2 Espras], where “ 24 open 
books’? are specially distinguished from the mass 
of esoteric writings which were dictated to Ezra by 
inspiration (2 Esdr. xiv. 44 ff). 

From the combination of this evidence there can 
be no reasonable doubt that at the beginning of 
the Christian era the Jews had only one Canon of 
the Sacred writings, defined distinctly in Palestine, 
and admitted, though with a less definite apprehen- 
sion of its peculiar characteristics, by the Hellen- 
izing Jews of the Dispersion, and that this Canon 
was recognized, as far as can be determined, by our 


execution, necessarily weakened that traditional | Lord and his Apostles. But on the other hand, 
feeling of their real connection which existed in|the connection of other religious books with the 


Palestine. 


Translations of later bovks were made | (ireek translation of the O. ‘I., and their common 


(1 Macec., Ecclus.. Baruch, &c.), and new ones |use in Egypt, was already opening the way for an 
were written (2 Macc., Wisd.), which were reck-!extension of the original Canon, and aasizning ap 


oned in the sum of their religious literature, and 
probably placed on an equal footing with the Hayio- 
grapha in common esteem. But this was not the 
result of any express judgment on their worth, but 
a natural consequence of the popular belief in the 
doctrine of a living Word which deprived the pro- 
phetic writings of part of their distinctive value. 
So far as an authoritative Canon existed in Eyypt, 
it is probable that it was the same as that of lal- 
estine. In the absence of distinct evidence to the 
contrary this is most likely, and positive indications 
of the fact are not wanting. The translator of the 
Wisdum of Sirach uses the same phrase (6 sduos 
wal oi epopjra Kal ra BAA@ BiBAia) in speaking 
of his grandfather's Biblical studies in Palestine, 
and of his own in Egvpt (comp. Eichhorn, Azad. 
§ 22), and he could hardly have done so, had the 
Bible been different in the two places. The evi- 
dence of P1ttLo, if less direct, is still more conclu- 
sive. His language shows that he was acquainted 
with the Apocryphal books, and yet he does not 
make a sinvle quotation from them (Hornemann, 
Odsere. ad tllustr. doctr. de Can. V. T. ex Phitone, 
pp. 28, 2), ap. Kichhorn, Find. § 26), though they 
offered much that was favorable to his views. On 
the other hand, in addition to the Law, he quotes 
all the books of “the Prophets,’ and the Psalms 
and Proverbs, from the Hagiographa, and several 
of them (Is., Jer., Hos., Zech., Ps., Prov.) with 
clear assertions of their “ prophetic’? or inspired 
character. Of the remaining Hayiographa (Neh., 
Ruth, Lam., 1, 2 Chron., Van., Eccl., Cant.) he 
makes no mention, but the three first may have 
been atiached, as often in Hebrew usage, to other 
books (Ez., Jud., Jer.), so that four writings alone 
are entirely unattested by him (comp. Hornemann, 


the Talmu (Sa5d. f. 30, 2), where it is said that the 


book would have been concealed (793) but for the 


quotations at the beginning and the end. Comp. Hie- 
ron.Comm. in Eve'es. 8. 1: © Aiunt Hebreei cum inter 
cetera scripts Salomonis qua antiquata sunt nec in 
meuworis duraverunt, et hic liber oblitterandus vide- 
retur, eo quod vanas Dei assereret creaturas . O.% 
ex hoc uno capitulo (xii.) meruisse auctoritatem .. .” 
Parallel passages are quoted in the notes on the pas- 
sage, and by Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1853, pp. 322 ff. 
The dot bts as to Esther have been already noticed. 

A ser es of references to the Apocryphal books from 
fewish writers has been made by Hottinger (Ties. 
Pritc!. 2659), and collected and reprinted by Words- 
worth (On the Canon of the Scriptures, App. ©.). Com- 
pare also the valuable notices in Zunz, Die gottesd. 
Vortr. d. Juden, pp 125 ff. 


authority to later writings which they did not de- 
rive from ecclesiastical sanction. 

If, a The History of the Christian Canon 
of the Old Testament. — The history of the Old 
Testament Canon among Christian writers exhibits 
the natural issue of the currency of the LX.X., en- 
larged as it had been by apocryphal additions. In 
proportion as the Fathers were more or less absolutely 
dependent on that version for their knowledve of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, they gradually lost 
in common practice the sense of the ditference be- 
tween the books of the Hebrew Canon and the 
Apocrypha. ‘The custom of individuals gpew into 
the custom of the Church; and the public use of 


| the Apocryphal books obliterated in popular regard 


the characteristic marks of their origin and value, 
which could only be discovered by the scholar. But 
the custom of the Church was not fixed in an ab- 
solute judgment. It might seem as if the great 
leaders of the Christian Body shrank by a wise 
forethought from a work for which they were un- 
fitted; for by acquirements and constitution they 
were little capable of solving a problem which must 
at last depend on historical data. And this re- 
mark must be applied to the details of patristic ev- 
idence on the contents of the Canon. ‘Their habit 
must be distinguished from their judgment. ‘The 
want of critical tact which allowed them to use the 
most obviously pseudonymous works (2 Iisdras, 
Enoch) as genuine productions of their supposed 
authors, or as “divine Scripture,’ greatly dimin- 
ishes the value of casual and isolated testimonies 
to single books. In such cases the fourm as well 2s 
the tact of the attestation requires to be exaihined, 
and after this the combined witness of ditterent 
Churches can alone suffice to stamp a book with 
ecclesiastical authority. 


* The pissages from the Talmud relating to Cunticles 
and Ecclesiastes are quoted and translated in full by 
Ginsburg ( Coheleth, Lond. 1851, pp. 13-15). The phrase 
used in some of these passayes, to soil (or ‘ pollute ’} 
the hands,” has often been misunderstood. As-applied 
to a book, it signifies “to be sucred”’ or “ canonical,” 
not the reverse, as might naturally be suppoxed. This 
fact is clearly shown, and the reason of it given, by 
Ginsburg, Song of Songs, London, 1857, p. 3, note. 

@ The dream of a second and third revision of the 
Jewish Canon in the times of Eleazer and Ilillel, by 
which the Apocry phal books were ratified (Gienebrard), 
rests on no basis whatever. The supposition that the 
Jews rejected the Apocrypha after our Lord's coming 
(Card. Perron) is equally unfounded. Cosin, Canon 
of Scripture, §§ 23, 25. 
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The confusion which was necessarily introduced | is the only one which is distinctly recognized, and 


by the use of the LXNX. was further increased 
when the Western Church rose in importance. The 
LXX. itself was the original of the Old Latin, and 
the recollection of the original distinction between 
the constituent bovks of the Bible became miore 
and more difticult in the version of a version; and 
at the same time the Hebrew Church dwindled down 
to an obscure sect, and the intercourse between the 
Churehes of the Kast and West grew less intimate. 
The impulse which instigated Melito in the second 
century to seek in “the East’’ an “accurate” ac- 
count of “the books of the Uld Testament," grad- 
ually lost its force as the Jewish nation and literature 
were further withdrawn from the circle of Christian 
knowledve. ‘The Old Latin version converted use 
popularly into belief, and the investigations of Je- 
rome were unable to counteract the feeling which 
had gained strength silently, without any distinct 
and authoritative sanction. Yet one important, 
though obscure, protest was made against the grow- 
ing error. ‘The Nazarenes, the relics of the He- 
brew Church, in addition to the New ‘Testament 
“made use of the Old Testament, as the Jews" 
(piph. //er, xxix. 7). They had “the whole 
Law, and the Prophets, and the Hagiographa so 
called, that is the poetical books, and the Kings, 
and Chronicles and Exther, and all the other bouks 
in Hebrew ”’ (L-piph. le. rap avTrots yap was 6 
yduos Kal of mpopyta: Kal Ta ypapeia Acydpueva, 
onul 5€ ra or:xnpa, Kal ai BamtAesa: xa) Mapa- 
Acinéueva Kal A:cOhp Kal raAA@ wdvra ‘EBpai- 
Kws avayiweonera). And in connection with this 
fact, it is worthy of remark that Justis MARTYR, 
who drew his knowledge of Christianity from Pal- 
estine, makes no use of the apocryphal writings in 
any of his works. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the 
history of the Christian Canon is to he sought in 
the first instance from definite catalogues and not 
from isolated quotations. But even this evidence 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. A comparison of 
the suljoined table (No. 1.) of the chief extant Cat- 
alogues will show how few of them are really inde- 
pendent; and the later transcriptions are commonly 
of no value, as they do not appear to have been 
made with any critical appreciation of their dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These Catalogues evidently fall into two great 
classes, Hebrew and Latin; and the former, again, 
exhibits three distinct. varieties, which are to be 
traced to the three original sources from which the 
Catalogues were derived. The first may ke called 
the pure Hebrew Canon, which is that of the 
Chureh of Eneland (the Talmud, Jerome, Joan. 
Damase.). The second differs from this by the 
mmission of the book of Esther (Melito, [Athean.] 
Syn. S. Seript., Greq. Naz. Amphiloch., Leont., 
Viceph. Callist.). The third ditters by the addt- 
dion of Baruch, or “the Letter (Origen, Atha- 
nas., Cyr. Hieros., (Conetl, Laod..|) Hil. Pictar.). 
The omission of Esther may mark a real variation 
in the opinion of the Jewish Church [Estrurn), 
but the addition of Baruch is probably due to the 
place which it occupied in direct connection with 
Jeremiah, not ouly in the Greek and Latin trans- 
lations, but perhaps also in some copies of the 
Hebrew text (Banccu, Book or]. This is ren- 
dered more likely by the converse fact that the Lam- 
entations and Baruch are not distinctly enumerated 
av many writers who certainly received both books. 
During the four first centuries this Hebrew Canon 


it is supported by the combined authority of those 
fathers whose critical judgment is entitled to the 
vreatest weight. In the mean time, bowever, as 
has been already noticed, the common usace of the 
early fathers was influenced by the position which 
the Apoeryphal books occupied in the current ver- 
sions, and they quoted them frequently as Seript- 
ure when they were not led to refer to the Judy- 
ment of antiquity. The suljoined table (No. IL.) 
will show the extent and character of this partial 
testimony to the disputed books. 

These casual testimonies are, however. of com- 
paratively slight value, and are, in many cases, op- 
posed to the deliberate judgment of the authors 
from whom they are quoted. The real diveryence 
as to the contents of the Old ‘Testament Canon is 
to be traced to AUGUSTINE, whose wavenng and 
uncertain languave on the point furnishes abundant 
materials for controversy. By education and char- 
acter he occupied a position more than usually 
untavorable for historical criticism, and yet his 
overpowering influence, when it fell in with ordi- 
nary usave, gave consistency and strength to the 
opinion which he appeared to advocate, for it may 
be reasonably doubted whether he ditlered inten- 
tionally from Jerome except in language. In a 
famous passage (de Doctr. Christ. ii. 8 (15)) he 
enumerates the books which are contained in * the 
whole Canon of Scripture,’ and includes ameng 
them the Apocryphal Looks without any clear mark 
of distinction. ‘This general statement is further 
confirmed by two other passages, in which it is 
argued that he draws a distinction letween the 
Jewish and Christian Canons, and refers the author- 
ity of the Apocryphal books to the judement of the 
Christian Church. In the first passage he speaks of 
the Macealiean history as not “found in the Sacred 
Scriptures which are called canonical, but in others, 
among which are also the Looks of the Maccal-ees, 
which the Church, and not the Jews, belds for ca- 
nonical, on account of the marvellous sutferings of 
the martyrs [recorded in them] (quorum 
supputatio temporum non in Scripturis Sanctis, 
que Canonice appellantur, sed in aliis invenitur, 
in quibus sunt et Machabxorum libri, quos non 
Judai, sed ecclesia pro Canonicis halet . . . De 
Cir. xviii. 36). In the other passage he speaks of 
the books of the Maccabees as “received (recepta; 
by the Church, not without profit, if they be read 
with sobriety’ (c. Gaud. i. 38). But it will be 
noticed that in each case a distinction is drawn he- 
tween the “ Ecclesiastical? and properly “ Canon- 
ical’ books. In the second case he ex] ressly lowers 
the authority of the hooks of the Maccal ces by re 
marking that “the Jews have them net like the 
Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets to which the 
Lord gives His witness” (Aug. / ¢.). And. the 
original catalogue is equally qualified by an intro- 
duction which distinguishes Letween the authority 
of hooks which are received by all and by scme of 
the Churches; and, again, between those which are 
received by churches of great cr of small weizht 
(de Doctr. Chr. iit. 8 (12)) so that the list which 
immediately follows must be interpreted by this 
rule. In confirmation of this view of Augustine's 
special regard for the Hebrew Caron, it ay be 
further urged that he appeals to the Jews, the 
librarians of the Christians," as possessing + all the 
writings in which Christ: was prophesied of " (/a 
I’s. xb, Ps. Ivi.), and to “the Law, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets,"’ which were supported by Use witness 
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of the Jews (c. Gaud. |. c.), as including “all the 
ean nical authorities of the Sacred books *' (de Unit. 
Leeles. p. 16), which, as he says in another place 
de Cir. xv. 23, 4), “were preserved in the temple 
of the Hebrew peuple by the care of the successive 
priests."". But on the other hand Auvustine fre- 
quently uses passages from the Apocryphal buoks 
as cordinate with Scripture, and practically dis- 
rezards the rules of distinction between the various 
classes of sacred writings which he had himself laid 
down. He stvod on the extreme verze of the age 
of independent learning, and follows at one time 
the conclusions of criticism, at another the prescrip- 
tions of habit, which from his date grew more and 
more powertul. 

The enlarged Canon of Augustine, which was, as 
it will be seen, wholly unsupported by any Greek 
authority, was adopted at the Council of Car- 
THAGE (A. D. 3977), though with a reservation 
(Can. 47, De confirmindo isto Canone transmetrina 
ecclesia consultur), and afterwards published in 
the decretals which bear the name of INNOCENT, 
Damasts, and GELAsivs (cf. Credner, Zur Gesch. 
@. Aan. 151 ff.); and it recurs in many later writ- 
ers. But nevertheless a continuous succession of 
the more learned fathers in the West maintained 
the distinctive authority of the Hebrew Canon up 
to the period of the Reformation. In the sixth cen- 
tury Primasivs (Comm. in Apoc. iv. Cosin, § 927), 
in the 7th GREGORY the Great (oral. xix. 21, p. 
622), in the 8th BEDE (/n Apoc. iv.?), in the Yth 
ALCUIN (1p. Hody, 654; yet see Carm. vi., vii.), 
in the 10th Ravuupinus Fuiay. (/n Levit. xiv. 
Hody, 655), in the 12th Perer or CLuGnt (/p. 
c. Petr. Hody, 4 c¢.), Huco pe S. VicTorE («de 
Script. 6), and Joun OF Sautspury (Hody, 656; 
Cosin, § 130), in the 13th HuGo CARDINALIs 
(Hody, 656), in the 14th NicHoLas Liranus 
(Hody, p. 657; Cosin, § 146), WrcLir Fr (? comp. 
Hody, 658), and Occam (Hody, 657; Cosin, § 147), 
in the 15th THomMAS ANGLICUS (Cosin, § 151), 
and THOMAS DE WALDEN (Id. § 151), in the 16th 
Card. XimENES (Ed. Compl. Pref:), Sixtus Sr- 
NENSIS (Bdlioth. i. 1), and Card. CAJETAN (Lfody, 
p- 662; Cosin § 173), repeat with approval the 
decision of Jerome, and draw a clear line between 
the Canonical and Apocryphal books (Cosin, Schu- 
listionl History of the Cunon; Reuss, die Gesch. 
@ heiligen Schriften N. T., Fa. 2, § 328). 

Up to the date of the CouNcIL oF TRENT, the 
Romanists allow that the question of the Canon 
was open, but one of the first labors of that assem- 
bly was to circumseribe a freedom which the growth 
of literature seemed to render perilous.¢ The de- 
cree of the Council “on the Canonical Scriptures,” 
which was made at the 4th Session (April 8th, 
1046), at which about 53 representatives were pres- 
ent, pronounced the enlarged Canon, including the 
Apocryphal books, to be deserving in all its parts 
of “equal veneration'"’ (pari pietatis affectu), and 
added a list of books “to prevent the possibility of 
doubt” (ne cui dubitatio suboriri possit). ‘This 
hasty and peremptory decree, unlike in its form to 
any catalogue before published, was closed by a sol- 
emn anathema against all who should ‘not receive 
the entire books with all their parts as sacred and 
eanonical ** (Si quis autem libros ipsos integros cum 
omnibus suis partibus, prout in ecclesia catholica 

@gi consueverunt et in veteri vulgata Latina edi- 





@ The history of the Catalogue published at the 
Youncil of Florsnce (1441) is obscure (Cosin $§ 139 f.), 


, 
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tione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non suscepe- 
rit... . anathema esto, Cone. Trid. Seas. iv.) 
This decree was not, however, passed without oppo- 
sition (Sarpi, 139 ff. ed. 1650, though Pallavacino 
denies this); and in spite of the absulute terms in 
which it is expressed, later Romanists have sought 
to tind a method of escaping from the definite 
equalization of the two classes of Sacred writings 
by a forced interpretation of the subsidiary clauses. 
Du Pin (Dissert. prelim. i. 1), Lamy (App. Bibl 
ii. 5), and Jahn (fink in d. A. T., i. 141 ff ap. 
Reuss, a. a. 0. § 337), endeavored to establish two 
classes, of proto-Canonical and deutero-Canonical 
books, attributing to the first a dugmatic, and to 
the second only an ethical authority. But such a 
classitication, however true it may be, is obviously 
at variance with the terms of the ‘Tridentine de- 
cision, and has found comparatively little favor 
among Romish writers (comp. [Herbst] Welte, 
‘inl. ii. ff 1 f.). 

The reformed churches unanimously agreed in 
confirming the Hebrew Canon of Jerume, and re- 
fused to allow any dogmatic authority to the Apoc- 
ryphal books, but the torm in which this judgment 
was expressed varied considerably in the ditterent 
confessions. ‘The Lutheran formulariea contain nu 
definite article on the subject, but the note which 
Juuther placed in the front of his German transla. 
tion of the Apocrypha ved. 1534), is an adequate 
declaration of the later judgment of the Commun 
ion: “ Apocrypha, that is, Books which are not 
placed on an equal footing (nicht gleich gelodten} 
with Holy Scripture, and yet are profitable and 
wood for reading.’ This general view was further 
expanded in the special pretaces to the separate 
books, in which Luther freely criticised their indi- 
vidual worth, and wholly rejected 3 and 4 Esdras, 
as unworthy of translation. At an carlier period 
Carlstadt (1520) published a critical essay, De ca- 
nonicis scripturts lbellus (reprinted in Credner, 
Zur Gesch. d. Kan. pp. 291 ff), in which he fol- 
lowed the Hebrew division of the Canonical books 
into three ranks, and added Wisd., ecclus., Judith, 
Tobit, 1 and 2 Macc., as Hagiographa, though not 
included in the Hebrew collection, while he rejected 
the remainder of the Apocrypha with considerable 
parts of Daniel ag “ utterly apocryphal" (plane 
apocryphe; Credn. pp. 389, 410 ff). 

The Calvinistic churehes generally treated the 
question with more precision, and introduced into 
their symbolic documents a distinction between the 
Canonical"? and “ Apocryphal,” or “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal’ books. The Gallican Confession (i501), after 
an enumeration of the Hieronvmian Canon (Art. 3), 
adds (Art. 4) that the other ecclesiastical books 
are useful, yet not such that any article of faith 
could be established out of them’? (quo [sc. Spiritu 
Sineto} suqgerente docemur, tllos (se. libros Canon 
icus] ab alts ldbris ecclesiasticis discernere, qui, ub 
sint uliles, non sunt tamen equsmodi, ut ex Ux con 
atitui possit aliquis fidet articulus). The Belvic 
Confession (15612) contains a similar enumeration 
of the Canonical books (Art. 4), and allows. their 
public use by the Church, but denies to them all 
independent authority in matters of farth (Art. 6). 
The later Helvetic Confession (1562, Bullinger) no- 
tices the distinction between the Canonical and 
Apocryphal books without pronouncing any judg- 
ment on the question (Niemeyer, Libr. Symh. Ke- 


and it was probably limited to the detemnination of 
books for Evclesiustical use (Reuss, § 20). 
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No. I.— CHRISTIAN CATALOGUES OF THE BOOKS OF CHE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The list extends only to such Books as are disputed. Of the signs, ® indicates that the book is expremly 
reckoned as Holy Scripture: ¢ that it is placed expressly in a second rank: ? that it is mentioned with 


doubt. A blank marks the silence of the author as to the book in question. 





I. CoNCILIAR CATALOGUES: 
[Laodicene] . A. D. 363 


Carthaginian . . 397(?) 
Apostolic Canons 


I. Private CATALOGUES: 
(«) Greek writers. 
Melito . .A. D. c. 160 [180] 


Origen. . . . c. 183-253 
Athanasius . . . 296-373 
Cyril of Jerus. . . 315-386 
Synopsis S. Script. . 
[Nicephori] Stichometria . 
Gregory of Naz. —. 800-391 
Amphilochius . .  ¢. 880 
Epiphanius . . c. 303-403 
Teontius . . . . ¢. 500 
Joannes Damase. . . f750 
Nicephorus Callist.. ¢. 1330 


Cod. Gr. Sec. X. 


(6) Latin writers. 
Hilarius Pictay. A. pv. f c. 370 


Hieronymus. . . 329-420 
Rufinus . . c. 380 [410] 
Augustinus . . . 355-430 
[Damasus] . 
[Innocentius ] 
Cassiodorus . . . . 570 


Isidorus Hispal. . t696 [636] 


Sacram. Gallic. “ante annos 


1000"". 


[Cod. Clarom See. VII. . 


E 
i] 
Nn 


ticus. 


: 
i 


Tobit. 
| Judith. 








Conc. Laod. Can. lix. 


Cone. Carthag. iii. Can. 
xxxix. (Alii xlvii.).? 
Can. Apost. lxxvi. (Alii 

Ixxxy.).3 


Ap. Euseb. Hl. £. iv. 
26. 

Ap. Euseb. H. £. vi 
25.4 

Ep. Fest. i. 767, ed. 
Ben.® 

Catech. iy. 35. 

Credner, Zur Gesch. des 
Kan. p. 127 ff. 

Credner, a. a. O. p. 
117 ff." 

Carm. xii. 31, ed. Par. 
1840.° 

Ampbhiloch. ed. Combef. 
p- 132.9 

De Mensuris, p. 162, 
ed. Petay.2” 

De Sectis, Act. ii. (Gal- 
landi, xii. 625 f.).! 

De Fide orthod. iv. 17. 


Hody, p. 648.18 


Montfaucon, Bibl. Cois- 
lin, p. 193 f. 


Prol. in Ps. 15.14 
Prol. Galeat. ix. p. 547 


De Doctr. Christ. ii. 8% 
Credner, a. a. O. p. 188. 
Ep. ad Exsup. (Gal- 
landi, viii. 561 f.). 
De Inst. Div. Litt. xiv 


De Orig. vi. 1.19 


Hody, p. 654. 
Ed. Tisch. p. 468 ff.} 
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The Westminster Confession | establishment of doctrine; and a similar decision is 


Art. 3) eee the Apocryphal books on a level | given in the Irish Articles of 1615 (Hanlwick, l.c.. 


with other human writings, and concedes to them | 341 f.). 


no other authority in the Church. 
The English Church (Art. 6) appeals directly to 


The original English Articles ut 1552 
contained no cataluyue (Art. 5) of the contents of 
“ Holy Scripture,’’ and no mention of the Apocry- 


the opinion of St. Jerome, and concedes to the | pha, although the Tridentine decree (1546) might 


Apoeryphal books (including [1571] 4 [sdras and | seem to have rendered this necessary. 


The exam- 


The Prayer of Manasses“) a use -* for example of | ple of foreiyn Churches may have led to the addi- 
life and instruction of manners,’’ but not for the | tion upon the later revision. 


The expressed opinion of the later Greek Church 


@ The Latin copy of 1562 includes only 2,8 Esdr.,/0n the Canon of Scripture has been niodified in 


Wisd., Ecclus., Tobit, Jud., 
Hist. of Art. p. 275). 


1, 2 Macc. (Hardwick, some cases by the circumstances under which the 
| declaration was made. 


The * Confession *’ of Cyril 


NOTES ON TABLE NO. I. 


1 The evidence against the authenticity of this 
Canon, as an original part of the collection, is de: 
cisive, in spite of tae defense of Bickell (S:ud. wu. Arit. 
iii. 611 ff.), as the present writer has shown at length 
in another place ( Hrs’. of N. T. Canon, iv. 498 ff. (p. 
S84 ff., 2d ed.) The Canon recurs in the Capitular. 
Ayuissran.c. Xx., With the omission of Buruch aud 
Lameniations, 

2 Tne same Canon appears in Conc. Hipp. Can. 
xxxvi. The Greek version of the Canon omits the 
books of Maccabees; and the history of the Council 
itself is very obscure. Comp. Cosin, § 82. 

8 This Canon mentions three books of the Maccabees. 
Judith is not found in some MSs.; and gererally it 
may be observed that the published text of the Con- 
ciliar Canons needs a thorough revision. Ecclesiasti- 
cas is thus mentioned: é{wOer d¢ mpooriorope(cOw vuiy 
marOavery Vuwy Tous véous THY Godiay Tou roAUvpadouUs 
Zetpax. Comp. Consrit. Apost. ti. 57. 

Tne Canons of Laodlicea, Carthage, and the Apostolic 
Canons, were all ratified in the Quini-Sextine Council, 
Can. 2. 

4 ‘lepepias ovy Opnvas cai emiaroAReveri. Ori- 
gen expressly says that this catalogue is ws "E Bpacor 
wapaéiboac:, and begins with the words: eigi S@ ai 
eicore 5¥0 BiBAn «a ‘EBpaious aise. Le quotes sev- 
eral of the Apocryphal books as Scripture, as will be 
seeu be'ow; and in his Letter to Africanus defends the 
interpolated Greek text of Daniel and the other O. T. 
books, on the ground of their public use (Ep. ad Af- 
rie. § 3 f.). The whole of this last passage is of the 
deepest interest, and places in the clearest lizht the 
{ntiuence which the LXX. exercised on common opin- 
ion. 

& Athanasius closes his whole catalogue with the 
words: ravra myyat Tov gwrnpioy . . . év ToVras fh 6- 
vors To THS evoeBeias dcdacKaArcioy eVayyeArcerat. 
Mydeis rovros em BadActw* unde TovTwy adapeicbw 
Te... €oTw eat erepa BiBAta rovTwy éefwOev, OV Kavo- 
nGoneva piv TerUrUpeva 3¢ Rapa TWH TaTépwr avayiyw- 
oxerar TA: dpTt MpOTEpxouevars Kai BovAomevacs KaTH- 
xeioOar Tov THs evoeBeias Adyov. 

6 The lict of the Apocryphal books is prefaced by a 
clause nearly identical with that in Athanasius. Ina 
second enumeration (Credner, a. a. O. p. 144), three 
books of the Mac-ab-es and Susanna are enumerated 
among the avriAecysueva. 

1 The Apocryphal books are headed: xal dca avrt- 
Agyovra: THs waAatas abrai ei. Susanna (1. e. Add. 
to Daniel) {s reckoned among them. 

8 The catalogue ends with the words: wagas éxers ° 
ei Tis 52 TOUTwH ExTOS OvK EV yrnciots. 

9 The verses occur under the name of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, but are generally referred to Amphilochius. 
Of Esther he says: rovrois rpoceyxpivovcr Thy 'EoOrp 
rives. He concludes: obros apevdeoraros Kavwy av 
ain rev Ocomvevotay ypapwr. 

10 Epiphanius adds of Wisdom and Ecclus.: yp7- 
Oyo ev Cig Kai where, GAA’ Cis apOudy pyrwy ovK 
dvadepowrar, 5d ovde . . . ev Th THS dabyxNs KiBwTw 
{avereOqcay]. The same catalogue is repeated de Mens. 
p 180. In another place (a/v. Har. ixxvi. p. 941), he 


speaks of the teaching contained in “ the xxii. books ” 
of the Old Test. in the New Test., and then é» rais Lo- 
diats, LoAopwvros re dyut Kai viov Letpax nai wacace 
ardws ypadais Oecars. Ina third catalogue (ade. Har. 
viil. p. 19) he adds the letters of Baruch and Jeremiah 
(which he elsewhere specially notices as wanting in the 
Hebrew, de Mens. p. 153), and speaks of Wisdom and 
Ecclus. a8 év audiAdxrw (ainong the Jews), xwpis aAAwy 
Tivwyv BiBAiwy évaroxpudwy. Comp. ade. Herr. xxix. 
p. 122. 

11 Leont. l. ¢. ravrd éort Ta eavovigopeva BiBAta ev 
Tp éxxAngiqa Kai wadaa Kai véa, @y Ta WoAaia WayTa 
Sexovrat ot “EBpaios. 

12 Joan. Damasc. t. ¢. 7 Zodia rov SvAouwvros Kai 7 
Sodia trov'Invov .. . évaperor ev Kai KaAas add’ ovK 
apOnourvrat, ovde exewvTo ev TH KiBwTw. 

18 Quibus nonnulli adjiciunt Esther, Judith, et To- 
bit. exros 8¢ rovrwy THs ypadns amay vobor '(Hody, 
lt. c.). 

14 Hilar. 2. ¢. Quibusdam autem visum est adiditis 
Tobia et Judith xxiv. libros secundum numerum Gre- 
carum litterarum connumerare. .. . 

16 Hieron. ?. c. Quicquid extra hos (the books of the 
Hebrew canon) est, inter apocrypha ponendum. = Igi- 
tur Sanientia, que vulgo Salomonis inscribitur, et Jesu 
Ailtt Strach liber, et Judith et Tobias et Pastor non 
sunt in canone. Muachabeworum primum librum He- 
braicum reperi: secundus Graecus est . . . Cf. Prol. 
tn Libros Sdom. ad Chrom. et Heliod. Fertur et 
Ilavaperos, Jesu filtt Stirach liber, et alius pevdercypa- 
gos, qui Siprentta Salomonis inseribitur .. .  Sie- 
ut ergo Judith et Tort et Marhabrorum libros legit 
quidem ecclesia, sed inter canonicos non recipit, sic et 
heec duo volumina legit ad aditicationem plebis, non 
ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatvin § confir- 
mandam. Comp. Pro!ogos in Dan. Hu-rem., Tobit, Ju- 
duh, Jonam; Ep. ad Paulinum, liii. Uence at the 
close of Esther one very ancient MS., quoted by Mar- 
tianay on the place, adds: Hucusque completum 
est Vet. Test. id est, omnes canonicze Scripturm .. . 
quis transtulit Hieronymus . de Ilebraic’ ver. 
itate . . . caeterve vero Scripture, quee non sunt can- 
onice, sed dicuntur ecclesiasticse, iste sunt, id est . 
giving the list contained in Prol. Galat. 

16 After giving the Hebrew canon and the received 
canon of N. T., Rufinus says: Sciendum tamen est, 
quod et alii libri sunt, qui non canonici sed ecclesias 
tic &@ majoribus appellati sunt, id est, Saprentia, quae 
dicitur Salomonis, et alia Sapientia que dicitur Ald 
Sirarh . . . ejusdem vero ordinis libellus est Tobia 
et Judith et Marhabeorum libri . . . Qua omnia leg 
quidem ino ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam. Csteras vero 
Scripturas apocryphas nominarunt, quas in ecclesiis 
legi noluerunt. 

17 See below. 

18 Caasiodorus gives also, however, with marks of 
high respect. the catalogue of Jerome. Comp. Costin, 
§ 89. 

lv Isidorus, like Cassiodorus, gives the catalogue of 
Jerome, as well as that of Augustine. Comp. Coein, 
§ 103. 
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aacar, who was most favorably disposed towards 
the Protestant Churches, confimns the Laodicene 
Catalogue, and marks the Apocryphal books as not 
possessing the same divine authority as those whose 
canonicity is unquestioned (Kimmel, Mon. Fad. 
Eccles. Or. i. p. 42, 73 mipos mapa Tov wavaryiou 
wvevuatos ovx exovory ws TA Kuplws Kal avaupi- 
BédrAcws xayovixa BiBdAia)- In this judgment Cyril 
Lucar was fullowed by his friend Metruphanes Cri- 
topulus, in whose confession a complete list of the 
books of the Hebrew Canon is givey (Kimmel, ii. 
p- 105 f.), while some value is assiyned to the 
Apocryphal books (axoBAqrous ox Tyoumeba) in 
consideration of their ethical value; and the de- 
tailed decision of Metrophanes is quoted with ap- 
proval in the “Orthodox Teaching” of Vlaton, 
Metropolitan of Moscow (ed. Athens, 1836, p. 59). 
The “* Orthodox Confession ’' simply refers the sub- 
ject of Scripture to the Church (Kimmel, p. 159, 7 
éxxaAnala dye thy eovalay . . . va Boxiud(n ras 

pagds; comp. p. 123). On the other hand the 
Oenod at Jerusalem, held in 1672, “against the 
Calvinists,” which is commonly said to have been 
led by Romnish influence (vet comp. Kimmel, p. 
Ixxxviii.), pronounced that the books which Cyril 
Lucar “jiynorantly or maliciously called apocry- 
phal,”’ are * canonical and Holy Scripture,’’ on the 
authority of the testimony of the ancient Church 
({ Kimmel,}] Weissenborn, Dosith. Confess. pp. 467 
f.). The Constantinopolitan Synod, which was 
held in the same year, notices the difference exist- 
ing between the Apostolic, Laodicene, and Cartha- 
ginian Catalogues, and appears to distinguish the 
Apocryphal Looks as not wholly to be rejected (Sca 
Bévro: Tay Tis wadalas Siadhnns BiBAlwy 7H 
avapiOuhoe: Tar &yoypdpwy ov cuumepiAauBd- 
verat. .. oux ardBAnra tuyxdvovct 8idAou)- 
The authorized Russian Catechism (7he Doctrine 
of the Russinn Church, &., by Rev. W. Black- 
more, Aberd., 1845, pp. 37 ff.) distinctly quotes and 
defends the Hebrew Canon on the authority of the 
Greek Fathers, and repeats the judgment of Atha- 
nasius on the usefulness of the Apocryphal books 
as a preparatory study in the Bible; and there can 
be no doubt but that the current of Greek opinion, 
in accordance with the unanimous avreement of the 
ancient Greek Catalogues, coincides with this judg- 
ment. 

The history of the Syrian Canon of the O. T. is 
involved in great obscurity from the scantiness of 
the evidence which can be brought to bear upon it. 
The Peshito was made, in the first instance, directly 
from the Hebrew, and consequently adhered to the 
Hebrew Canon; but as the LXX. was used after- 
wards in revising the version, so many of the Apoc- 
ryphal books were translated from the Greek at an 
early period, and added to the original collection 
(Assem. Bibl, Or. i. 71). Yet this change was 
only made gradually. In the time of Ephrem (c. 
A. D. 370) the Apocryphal additions to Daniel were 
yet wanting, and his commentaries were confined to 
the books of the Hebrew Canon, though he was 
acquainted with the Apocrypha (Lardner, Credt- 
bility, &., iv. pp. 427 f.; see Lengerke, Daniel, 
cxii.). The later Syrian writers do not throw much 
light upon the question. Gregory Bar Hebrreus, 
in his short commentary on Scripture, treats of the 
books in the following order (Assem. Bibl. Orient. 
G. 282): the Pentateuch, Josh., Judg., 1 & 2 Sam. 
Ps. 1&2 K., Prov., Acclus., Eccl., Cant., Wisdd., 
Ruth, /ist. Sus., Job, Is., 12 Proph., Jer., Lam., 
Es., Dan., Bel, 4 Gosp., Acts . . . 14 Epist. of St. 
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Paul, omitting 1 € 2 Chr., Ezr., Neh., Esther, 7obié, 
1& 2 Muce., Judith, (Baruch ?), Apocalypse, Epist. 
James, 1 Pet., 1 John. 

In the Scriptural Vocabulary of Jacob of Edessa 
(Asse. f. ¢. p. 499), the order and number of the 
books commented upon is somewhat different: 
Pent., Josh., Judg., Job, 1 & 2 Sam., David (i. e. 
Ps.), 1 & 2 K., ls., 12 Proph., Jer, Lam., Baruch, 
kz., Dan., Prov., Wisd., Cant., Ruth, Esth., Ju- 
dith, Eeclus., Acts, Epist. James, 1 Pet., 1 John, 
14 Epist. of St. Paul, 4 Gosp., omitting 1 & 2 
Chr., Ezr., Neh., Feel., Tobit, 1 & 2 Aface., Apo 
(comp. Assem. Bibl. Orient. iii. 4 not). 

The Catalogue of EbedJesu (Assem. Bibl. Ori- 
ent., iii. 5 ff.) is rather a general survey of all the 
Hebrew and Christian literature with which he was 
acquainted (Catalogus librorum ommnium Ecclesias - 
ticurum) than a Canon of Scripture. After enu- 
merating the books of the Hebrew Canon, together 
with Acclus., Wisd., Judith, add. to Dan., and Ba- 
ruch, he adds, without any break, “the traditions 
of the Elders’ (Mishnah), the works of Josephus, 
including the Fables of “Esop which were popularly 
ascribed to him, and at the end mentions the 
“ book of Tobins and Tobit.” In the like manner, 
after enumerating the 4 Gosp., Acts, 3 Cath. Epist. 
and 14 Epist. of St. Paul, he passes at once to the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, and the writings of * the 
disciples of the Apostles."’ Little dependence, how- 
ever, can be placed on these lists, as they rest on 
no critical foundation, and it is known from other 
sources that varieties of opinion on the subject of 
the Canon existed in the Syrian Church (Assem. 
Bibl. Orient. iii. 6 not.). 

One testimony, however, which derives its orivin 
from the Syrian Church, is specially worthy of 
notice. Junilius, an African bishop of the 6th 
century, has preserved a full and interesting account 
of the teaching of Paulus, a lersian, on Holy 
Scripture, who was educated at Nisibis where ‘ the 
Divine Law was regularly explained by public mas- 
ters,’ as a branch of common education (Junil. 
De part. (div.] leg. Praf.). He divides the books 
of the Bible into two classes, thuse of “ perfect,” 
and those of “mean” authority [medue auctori- 
tatis]. ‘The first class includes all the books of the 
Hebrew Canon with the exception of 1 & 2 Chr., 
Job, Canticles, and Fsther, and with the addition 
of Fcclesinsticus. ‘The second class consists of 
Chronicles (2), Job, Esdras (2), Judith, Esther, 
and SJfaccabees (2), which are added by “ very 
many” (plurimt) to the Canonical books. The 
remaining books are pronounced to be of no au- 
thority, and of these Canticles and Wisdom are 
said to be added by “some"’ (quiudam) to the Ca- 
non. ‘The classification as it stands is not without 
ditficulties, but it deserves more attention than it 
has received (comp. Hody, p. 653; Gallandi, Bié- 
lioth. xii. 79 ff = [Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. Ixviii.] 
The reprint in Wordsworth, On the Canon, App. 
A., pp. 42 ff, is very imperfect). [See Westcott’s 
Canon of the N. T., 2d ed., pp. 485-87.] 

The Armenian Canon, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained from editions, follows that of the LXX., but 
it is of no critical authority; and a similar remark 
applies to the Athiopian Canon, though it is more 
easy in this case to trace the changes through 
which it has passed (Dillmann, C'eber d. hth. 
Kan., in Ewald’s Jahrbicher, 1853, pp. 144 ff.). 

In addition to the books already quoted under 
the heads for which they are specially valuable, 
some still remain to be noticed. C. F. Schinid, 
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Hist. ant. et Vindic. Can. S. Vet. et Nov. Test. 
Lips. 1775; [H. Corrodi], Versuch einer Beleuch- 
tung. .. d. Bibl. Kanons, Halle, 1792: Movers, 
Loci quidam Hist. Can. Vi T. illustrati, Breslau, 
1842. The great work of Hody (De Biblior. Tezt., 
Oxon. 1705) contains a rich store of materials, 
though even this is not free from minor errors. 
Stuart’s Critical History and Defence of the Old 
Test. Canon, London, 1849 [Andover, 1845] is 
rather an apolocy than a history. [It has particu- 
lar reference to Mr. Norton's * Note on the Jewish 
Dispensation, the Pentateuch, and the other Books 
of the Old Testament," in vol. ii. of his Lrudences 
of the Genuineness of the Gospels, Cambridge, 
1844 (pp. xlvili.-cciv. of the 2d ed., 1848), in 
which the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
was denied. See also Palfrey, Lectures on the 
Jewish Scriptures, Boston, 1838, etc. i. 20-42; De 
Wette, Lind. in die Bucher dea A. T., 6¢ Aufl. 
1852, pp. 13-46, or Parker's (often inaccurate) 
translation, i. 20-119, and Appendix, pp. 412-28; 
Dillmann, Ueber die Billuny der Sammlung hei- 
liger Schriften A. T. (in the Jahrd. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1858, iii. 419-91); Bleek, Ainl. in das A. 
T., Berlin, 1860, pp. 662-716, and the references 
ander the art. APOCRYPHA. — A.] 

IV. The history of the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament. — The history of the Canon of the N. T. 
presents a remarkable analogy to that of the Canon 
of the O. T. The beginnings of both Canons are 
obscure, from the circumstances under which they 
aruse; both grew silently under the guidance of an 
inward instinct rather than by the force of external 
authority; both were connected with other religious 
literature by a series of books which claimed a par- 
tial and questionable authority; both gained defi- 
niteness in times of persecution. ‘The chief differ- 
ence lies in the general consent with which all the 
churches of the West have joined in ratifving one 
Canon of the N. T., while they are divided as to 
the position of the O. T. Apocrypha. 

The history of the N. T. Canon may be conven- 
iently divided into three periods. The first extends 
to the time of Hegesippus (c. A. D. 170), and in- 
cludes the era of the separate circulation and grad- 
ual collection of the Apostolic writings. The sec- 
ond is closed by the persecution of Diocletian (a. b. 
303), and inarks the separation of the sacred writ- 
ings from the remaining Ecclesiastical literature. 
The third may be defined by the third Council of 
Carthage (A. D. 397), in which a catalogue of the 
books of Scripture was formally ratified by conciliar 
authority. ‘The first is characteristically a period 
of tradition, the second of speculation, the third of 
authority; and it is not difficult to trace the feat- 
ures of the successive ages in the course of the his- 
tory of the Canon. 

1. The history of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment to 170 A. p.— ‘The writings of the N. T. 
themselves contain little more than faint, and per- 
haps unconscious intimations of the position which 
they were destined to occupy. The mission of the 
Apostles was essentially one of preaching and not 
of writing; of founding a present church and not 
of legislating for a future one. ‘The “word ’’ is 
essentially one of ‘ hearing,’’ “ received,’’ and 
“handed down," a “ message,’’ a “ proclamation.”’ 





@ The late tradition commonly quoted from Photius 
(Biblioth. 254) to show that St. John completed the 
Canon, refers only to the Gospels: rove ropovs of avd- 
pragoy Ssagdcpors yAwaocalit Te gwripia Tov 
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Written instruction was in each particulur case 
only occasional and fragmentary ; and the complete- 
ness of the entire collection of the incidental records 
thus formed is one of the most striking proofs of 
the Providential power which guided the natural 
development of the church. The prevailing method 
of interpreting the QO. 'T., and the peculiar position 
which the first Christians occupied, as standing 
upon the verve of “the coming age"’ (aiav), 
seemed to preclude the necessity and even the use 
of a “ New Testament.’ Yet even thus, though 
there is nothing to indicate that the Apostles re- 
garded their written remains as likely to preserve a 
perfect exhibition of the sum of Christian truth, 
coirdinate with the Law and the Prophets, they 
claim for their writings a public use (1 ‘Theas. v. 
27; Col. iv. 16; Rev. xxii. 18), and an authorita- 
tive power (1 Tim. iv. 1 ff.; 2 ‘Thess. iii. 6; Rev. 
xxii. 19); and, at the time when 2 Peter was writ- 
ten, which on any supposition is an extremely early 
writing, the Epistles of St. Paul were placed in siz- 
nificant connection with “the other Scriptures" ¢ 
(ras Aowwds ypagds, not ras GAAas ypadds). 

The transition from the Apostolic to the sub- 
Apostolic ave is essentially abrupt and striking. 
An age of conservatism succeeds an age of creation; 
but in feeling and general character the period 
which followed the working of the Apostles seems 
to have been a faithful reflection of that which they 
moulded. ‘The remains of the literature to which 
it gave birth, which are wholly Greek, are singu- 
larly scanty and limited in range, merely a few |_et- 
ters and “ Apologies.” As yet, writing among 
Christians was, as a general rule, the result of a 
pressing necessity and not of choice; and under 
such circumstances it is vain to expect either a dis- 
tinct consciousness of the necessity of a written 
Canon, or any clear testimony as to its limits. 

The writings of the ArosTonic FATUEKS (e. 
70-120 A. D.) are all occasional. They sprang out 
of peculiar circumstances, and offered little scope 
for quotation. At the same time the Apostolic 
tradition was still fresh in the memories of men, 
and the need of written Gospels was not yet made 
evident by the corruption of the oral narrative. 
As a consequence of this, the testimony of the 
Apostolic fathers is chiefly important ‘as proving 
the general currency of such outlines of history and 
types of doctrine as are preserved in our (anon. 
They show in this way that the Canonical books 
offer an adequate explanation of the belief of the 
next age, and must therefore represent completely 
the earlier teaching on which that was based. In 
three places, however, in which it was natural to 
look for a more distinct reference, Clement (/p. 
47), Ignatius (ad Eph. 12), and Polycarp (fp. 3) 
refer to Apostolic Epistles written to those whom 
they were themselves addressing. The casual co- 
incidences of the writings of the Apostolic fathers 
with the language of the Epistles are much more 
extensive. With the exception of the Epistles of 
Jude, 2 Peter. and 2, 3 John,®? with which no co- 
incidences occur, and 1, 2 ‘Thessalonians, Colos- 
sians, Titus, and Philemon, with which the cninci- 
dences are very questionable, all the other Epistles 
were clearly known, and used by tem; but stil 
they are not quoted with the formulas which pre- 


Seonorov wan Te Kai Oavpata Kai didaypara.... debe 
tate re Kai cuvdunpOpwoe.... 

b The titles of the disputed books of the N. T. are 
italicised throughout, for convenience of reference. 
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face citations from the O. T. (7 ypaph A€yet, yé- 
yparra, &c.); nor is the famous phrase of Igua- 
tius (ud Phil ul. 5, xporpyyyy TH evayyedly ws 
capri "Inoov «at Trois amoordAots ws mpegBure- 
piw exxAngias) sutticient to prove the existence of 


% collection of Apostolic records as distinct from the | 


sum of Apostulic terching. The coincidences with 
the Gospels, on the other hand, both in fact and; 
substance are numervus and interesting, but men 
as cannot be referred to the exclusive use of oi 
present written Gospels. Such a use would have 
heen alien from the character of the age, and in- 
consistent with the influence of a historical tradi- 
tion. The details of the life of Christ were still 
too fresh to be sought for only in fixed records; 
and even where memory was less active, lony habit 
interposed a harrier to the recovnition of new 
Scriptures. The sense of the infinite depth and 
paramount authority of the O. T. was too powerful 
even among (rentile converts to require or to admit 
of the immediate addition of supplementary books. 
But the sense of the peculiar position which the 
Apostles occupied. as the original inspired teachers 
of the Christian church, was already making itself 
felt in the sub-apostolie age; and by a remarkable 
agreement Clement (ad Cur. i. 7, 47) Polvearp (ad 
Pial. 3), tguatius (ad Rom. 4) and Barnabas (ec. 1) 
draw a clear line between themselves and their pred- 
ecessors, from whom they were not sepurated by 
anv lengthened intervals of time. As the need for 
a definite standard of Christian truth became more 
pressing, so was the character of those in whose 
writings it was to be sought more distinctly appre- 
bended. 

The next period (129-170 A. p.), which may be 
fitly termed the age of the Apologists, carries the 
history of the formation of the Canon one step fur- 
ther. The facts of the life of Christ acquired a 
fresh importance in controversy with Jew and (sen- 
tile. The oral tradition, which still remained in 
the former aye, was dying away, and a variety of 
written documents claimed to occupy its place. 
Then it was that the Canonical Gospels were defi- 
nitely separated from the mass of similar narratives 
in virtue of their outward claims, which had _ re- 
mined, as it were, in abeyance during the period 
of tradition. The need did not create, but recog- 
nized them. Without doubt and without contro- 
versy, they occupied at once the position which 
they have always retained as the fourfold Apostolic 
record of the Saviour’s ministry. Other narratives 
remained current for some time, which were either 
interpulated forms of the Canonical books (The 
Gospel according to the Hebreics, &.), or inde- 
pendent traditions (Zhe Gospel according to the 
Egydeans, &.), and exercised more or less influ- 


@ The exceptions to this statement which occur in 
the Latin versions of Polycarp (ad Paril.c. 12 “ut 
his Scripturis dictum est,” Ps. iv. 4: Eph. iv. 25), and 
Barnabas (c. 4 “sicut scriptum est,’ Matt. xx. 16), 
cannot be urged agiinst the uniform practice which is 
observed in the original texts. Some of the most re- 
markable Evangelic citations are prefaced by (Kupios} 
elrey, not Acya, Which seems to show that they were 
derived from tra:lition and not from a written nasmra- 
dve (Clem. E». 13, 45). 

® The correctness of the old Latin version of Barna- 
bas Inc. 4. "sicut scriptum est,” ts now confirmed by 
the Codrz Vnaiticus, which reads e< yeyparrat. This 
is interesting as perhips the eariiest example which 
bas come down to us of an express quotation of a book 
nt the N. T. as Scripture. A. 
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ence upon the form of popular quotations, and pere 
haps in some cases upon the text of the Canonical 
Gospels; but where the question of authority was 
raised, the four Gospels were ratified by universal 
consent. The testimony of Justin Marrynr (fo. 
246 4. b.) is in this respect: most important. 
An impartial examination of his Evangelic refer- 
ences, if conducted with due reference tu his general 
manner of quotation, to possible variat-ons of read- 
\ing, and to the nature of his sulject. which ex- 
cluded express citations from Christian books, shows 
that they were derived certainly in the main, prob- 
ably exclusively, from our Synoptic Gospels, and 
that each Gospel is distinctly recognized by him 
(Ded. Cc. Tryph. Cc. 103, p- 331, DD, ey yap Tos 
arouvnuovevnaow & gnu) bxd Twv anmoard- 
Awy (Matthew, John) asrod nal rwv éxei- 
vois wapakoAovidnodytwy (Mark, Luke) 
cuvrerady0a . ~~. Comp. Mir. e. 49 with Matt. 
xvii. 13; Deed. ec. 106 with Mark iti. 16, 17; Deal. 
e. 103 with Luke xxiii. 46). The references of 
Justin to St. John are less decided (comp. Apot. i. 
61; Ded. [88,] 63, 123, 56, &.; Otto, in Ilyen's 
Zeitschrift, u. 8. 0. 1841, pp. 77 ff 1843, pp. 34 
tf); and of the other books of the N. ‘T. he men- 
tions the Apocalypse only by name (Mul. c. 81), 
and offers some coincidences of languave with the 
Pauline Epistles. 

The evidence of Partas (c. 140-150 a. p.) is 
nearly contemporary with that of Justin, but goes 
back to a still earlier generation (6 xpecBurepos 
Zreye). In spite of the various questions which 
have been raised as to the interpretation of the 
fragments of his “ Enarrations "* preserved by Euse- 
bius (/4/. &. iii. 39) it seems on every account most 
reasonable to conclude that Papias was acquainted 
with our present Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, the former of which he connected with an 
eartier Hebrew original (7pufvevoe): and probably 
also with the Gospel of St. John (Frag. xi. Routh; 
comp. [ren. v. sub fin.), the former Epistles of St. 
John and St. Peter (Euseb. //. £. iii. 24), and the 
Apoc tlypse (Frag. viii.).¢ 

Meanwhile the Apostolic writings were taken by 
various mystical teachers as the foundation of 
strange schemes of speculation, which are popularly 
confounded together under the yeneral title of 
Gnosticism, whether Gentile or Jewish in their 
origin. In the earliest fragments of (:nostic writ- 
ers which remain there are traces of the use of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, and of 1 
Corinthians (Amdgpaocis weyddn [Simon M.] ap. 
Hippol. adr. Heer. vi. 16, 9, 13) and the Apoce- 
lypse was attributed by a confiaion not difficult of 
explanation to Cerinthus (Epiph. /fer. li. 3). In 
other Gnostic (Ophite) writings a little later there 





- 


b*The date 246 is doubtless a misprint for 145 ; 
but the year of Justin’s death is uncertain. Mr. Hort, 
in an able article in the Journal of Crass. and Sacred 
Philology for June 1853 (iil. 101), assigns it to a. v. 
148; most scholars have placed it in the neighborhood 
of a. p. 166. On this subject, and on the date of Jus 
tin’s writings, see Donaldson, H s!. of Caristian Lit. 
and Doctrine, ii. 73 f., 82 tf., Lond. 1868. A. 

cA fragment of Papias’ 8 Commentary on the Aypoc- 
alypse is preserved in the Commentary published by 
Cramer, Cat. in Apoc. p. 350, which is not noticed by 
Routh. 

.* Frag. xi. of Routh above referred to has vdeen 
shown to belong to another Papiis, who lived in the 
eleventh century. See J. B. Lightfoot, S’. Paul's Ep. 
to the Galatians, 2d ed., 1856, p. 265, note. A. 
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are references to St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Hebrews (Hist. of N. T. Canon, pp. 313 ff [249 
ff., 2d ed.|): and the Clementine Llcmilies contain 
clear coincidences with all the Gospels (/fum. xix. 
20 St. Mark; //om. xix. 22 St. John). It is, in- 
deed, in the fragments of a Gnostic writer, Lasil- 
ides (c. 125 A. p.), that the writings of the N. T. 
are found quoted for the first time in the same 
manner as those of the O. T. (Basil. ap. Hipp. adv. 
. Her. p. 238, yeyparrat; 240, 7 ypagh, &c.). 
[See, however, the addition to note a, p. 869.) A 
Gnostic, Heracleon, was.the first known conmenta- 
tor on the Christian Scriptures. 
of another Guostic, Marcion, furnishes the first 
distinct evidence of a Canon of the N. T. 

The need .of a definite Canon must have made 
itself felt during the course of the Giostic contro- 
versy. The common records of the life of Christ 
may be supposed to have been first fixed in the dis- 
cussions with external adversaries. ‘Ihe standard 
of Apostolic teaching was determined when the 
Church itself was rent with internal divisions. The 
Canon of Mancion (c. 140 A. D.) contained both 
elements, a Gospel (“ The Gospel of Christ’) which 
was a mutilated recension of St. Luke, and an 
© Apostle’ or Apostolicon, which contained ten 
Epistles of St. Paul—the only true Apostle in 
— Marcion's judgment — excluding the pastoral Epis- 
tles, and that to the //ebrews (Tert. adr. Afare. v.; 
Epiph. adv. /Ler. xlii.). The narrow limits of this 
Canon were a necessary consequence of Marcion’s 
belief and position, but it offers a clear witness to 
the fact that Apostolic writings were thus early re- 
garded as a complete original rule of doctrine. Nor 
is there any evidence to show that he regarded the 
books which he rejected as unauthentic. ‘Ihe con- 
duct of other heretical teachers who professed to 
admit the authority of all the Apostles proves the 
converse; for they generally defended their tenets 
by forced interpretations, and not by denying the 
authority of the common records. And while the 
first traces of the recognition of the divine inspira- 
tion and collective unity of the Canon comes from 
them, it cannot be supposed, without inverting the 
whole history of Christianity, that they gave a 
model to the Catholic Church, and did not them- 
selves simply perpetuate the belief and custom 
which had grown up within it. 

The close of this period of the history of the 
N. T. Canon is marked by the existence of two 
important testimonies to the N. T. as a whole. 
Llitherto the evidence has been in the main frag- 
mentary and occasional; but the MuRATORIAN 
Canon in the West, and the Prsmrro in the Kast, 
deal with the collection of Christian Scriptures as 
such. The first is a fragment, apparently trans- 
lated from the Greek, and yet of Roman origin, 
mutilated both at the beginning and the end, and 
written, from internal evidence, aliout 170 A. b. 
It commences with a clear reference to St. Mark's 
Gospel, and then passes on to St. Luke as the tard, 
St. John, the Acgs, thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
‘The first Epistle of St..John is quoted in the text; 
and then afterwards it is said that “the Epistle of 
Jude and tico Ljnatles of the John mentioned above 


@ We have given what appears to be the meaning 
of the corrupt text of the passage. It would be out 
ef place to discuss all the disputed points here; comp. 
Hist. of N. T. Canon, pp. 242, (184, 2d ed.) f., and 
@e references there given. 
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(superscripti: or ‘which bear the name of John,” 
superseripte) are reckoned among the Cathulie 
[pistes] (MIS. Catholiea, i.e. Ecclesia ?)."" © We 
receive moreover the Apecalypses of Jolin and Peter 
only, which [latter] some of our body will not have 
read in the Church.’ 9 Thus the cataloyue umita 
of the books received at present the Ayustle of 
James, the Lpistle to the Hebrews, and 2 Peter, 
while it notices the partial reception of the Acreda- 
tun of Peter. The Canon of the Peshito forms a 
remarkable complement to this catalogue. It in- 
cludes the four Gospels and the Acts, fvaifecn 
Epistles of St. Paul, 1 John, 1 Peter, and Jermes, 


Ard the history | omitting Jude, 2 Peter, 2, 3 Jukn, and the Apeca- 


lypse ; and this Canon was preserved in the Syrian 
Churches as long as they had an independent Ltera- 
ture (Led Jesu f 1318 a. bp. ap. Assem. Bibl. Or. 
iii. pp. 3 th). Up to this point, theretore, 2 Peter 
is the only book of the N. ‘I. which is not recog- 
nized as an Apostolic and authoritative writiny; 
and in this result the evidence from casual qucta- 
tions coincides exactly with the enumeration in the 
two express catalogues. 

2. The history of the Canon of the N. T. from 
170 A. b. tv 3808 A. D. — The second period of the 
history of the Canon is marked by an entire change 
in the literary character of the Church. Irom the 
close of the second century Christian writers take 
the foremost place intellectually as well as morally; 
and the powerful influence of the Alexandrine 
Church widened the range of Catholic thought, and 
checked the spread of speculative heresies. From 
the first the common elements of the Roman aid 
Syrian Canons, noticed in the last section, form a 
Canon of acknowledged l:coks, regarded as a whele, 
authoritative and inspired, and coc rdinate with the 
Q. T. ach of these points is proved by the testi- 
mony of contemporary fathers who represent the 
Churches of Asia Minor, Alexandria and North 
Africa. I[REN.£Us, who was connected by direct 
succession with St. John (Kuseb. J/, A. v. 20), 
speaks of the Scriptures as a whole, without dis- 
tinction of the Old or New Testaments, as “ perfect, 
inasmuch as they were uttered by the Word of Ged 
and His Spirit’? (ddr. /fer. ii. 28,2). There 
could not be,’’ he elsewhere argues, “ more than 
four Gospels or fewer’? (dv. Her. iii. 11, 8 ff). 
CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, again, marks * the 
Apostle’ (6 awdaroAos, Strum. vii. 3, § 14: some- 
times amdoroAot) as a collection definite as “ the 
Gospel,” and combines them “as Scriptures of the 
Lord *’ with the Law and the Prophets (Storm. vi. 
11, § 88) as “ratified by the authority of one 
Almighty power"? (Strom. iv. 1, § 2). Tentot- 
LIAN notices particularly the introduction of the 
word Jestament for the earlier word /nstrument, 
as applied to the dispensation and the record (ade. 
Mare. iv. 1), and appeals to the New Testament, 
as miade up of the “Gospels *’ and * Apostles” 
(Adv. Prax. 15). This comprehensive testimony 
extends to the four Gospels, the Acts, 1 Peter, 1 
John, thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, and the jpoca- 
lypse ; and, with the exception of the Apocalypse, 
no one of these books was ever afterwards rejected 
or questioned till modern times.? 

But this important agreement as to the principal 
contents of the Canon left several points still unde- 
cided. The East and West, as was scen in the last 


b The Manichees offer no real exception to the 
truth of this remark. Comp. Beausobre, Hist. de 
Manich., 1. 297 £. 
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section, severally received some hooks which were!as they were emphatically called, created a schism 
not universally accepted. So far the error lay in iin the Church. ‘he Donatists, who maintained 
defect; but in other cases apocryphal or unapostolic | the sterner judgment on their crime, may be re- 
books ol:tained a partial sanction or a popular use, | garded as im: untaining in its strictest integrity the 
before they finally passed into oblivion. Both these; popular judgment in Africa on the contents of the 
phenomena, however, were limited in time anc! | Canon of Scripture which was the occasion of the 
range, and admit of explanation from the internal | dissension; and Augustine allows that they held in 
character of the books in question. The examina-| common with the Catholics the same * Canonical 
tion of the claims of the separate writings belongs: Scriptures,’’ and were alike “ bound by the author- 
to special introductions; but the subjoined table | ity of both Testaments’? (August. ¢. Crese. i. 31, 
(No. 111.) will give a general idea of the extent and | 57; 47. 129, 3). The only doubt which can be 
nature of the historic evidence which bears upon | raised as to the integrity of the Donatist Canon 
them. arises from the uncertain Janguayve which Augus- 
This table might be much extended by the in-| tine himself uses as to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
gertion of isolated testimonies of less considerable | which the Donatists may also have countenanced. 
writers. Generally, however, it may be said that} But, however this may have Leen, the complete 
of the * disputed’ bouks of the N. T., tle Ayoca-| Canon of the N. T., a8 commonly received at pres- 
lyjise was universally received, with the sinvle ex-| ent, was ratified at the third COUNCIL OF CAR 
ception of Dionysius of Aleaandria, by all the | THAGE (A. p. 397), and from that time was ac- 
writers of the period: and the /jvatle w the He-| cepted throughout the Latin Church (JkKOME, 
breees, by the Churches of Alexandria, Asia (?) | INNoceENT. RuFinus, PHILASTRIUS), though oo 
and Syria, but not by those of Africa and Rome. | casional doubts as to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
The Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, on the | still remained ® (Isid. Hisp. roam. §§ 85-109). 
other hand, were little used, and the Secund skp. Meanwhile the Syrian Churches, faithful to the 
of St. Peter was barely known. conservative spirit of the East, still retained the 
But while the evidence fur the formation of the | Canon of the l’eshito. Curysostrom (t 407 A. D.), 
Canon is much more copious during this period; Tnroporr of Morsursria (f 429 A. p.), and 
than during that which preceded, it is essentially | Tnkoponet, who represent the Church of Anti- 
of the same kind. It is the evidence of use and | och, furnish no evidence in support of the [pistles 
not of inquiry. The Canon was fixed in ordinary | of Jude, 2 Peter, 2,3 John, or the Apoenlypse. Ju- 
practice, and doubts were resulved by custom and] NtLits, in his account of the public teaching at 
not by criticism. Old feelings and beliefs were per-| Nisibis, places the Epistles of James, Jude, 2, 
petuated by a living tradition; and if this habit of | 3 Ju/m, 2 Peter in a second class, and mentions 
mind was unfavorable to the permanent solution of | the doubts which existed in the East as to the 
ditticulties, it gives fresh force to the claims of the | Apoce/ypse. And though EritkemM Syrus was 
acknowledged books, which are attested by the | acquainted with the Apocalypse (Opp. Syr. ii. p. 
witness of every division of the Church (ORIGEN, | 332 ¢), yet his genuine Syrian works exhibit no 
Cyvrias, Meritopics), for it is dithcult to con- | habitual use of the books which were not contained 
ceive how such unanimity could have arisen except |in the Syrian Canon, a fact which must throw some 
from the orivinal weight of apostolical authority. | discredit upon the frequent quotations from them 
For it will Le observed that the evidence in favor| which occur in those writings which are only pre- 
of the acknowledved Looks as a whole is at once; served in a Greek translation.¢ 
clear and concordant. from all sides as soon as the| ‘The Churches of Asia Minor seem to have occu- 
Christian literature is independert and considerable. | pied a mean position as to the Canon between the 
The Canon preceded the literature and was not de-| ast and West. With the exception of the Apoce, 
termined by it. lypse, they received generally all the Looks of the 
3. The history of the N. T. Canon from a.p.| N. T. a8 contained in the African Canon, but this 
303-397. — The persecution of Diocletian waa di- | is definitely excluded from the Catalogue of GnEG- 
rected in a great measure against the Christian}ory of Nazianzus (fe. 389 A. b.), and pre 
writings (Lact. Justit. v. 2; de Mort. Persec. 16). | nounced “ spurious *’ (yd@oy), on the authority of 
The intluence of the Scriptures was already so great | “the majority’ (of wAelous), in that of AMPHILO- 
and so notorious, that the surest method of destroy-| Ciius (c. 380 A. D.), while it is passed over in 
ing the faith seemed to be the destruction of the | silence in the Laodicene Catalogue, which, even if 
recurds on which it was supported. ‘The plan of |it has no right to its canonical position, yet be- 
the emperor was in part successful. Some were | longs to the period and country with which it ig 
found who obtained protection by the surrender of | commonly connected. The same Canon, with the 
the sacred books, and at a later time the question | same omission of the Apocalypse, is given by Cy RIL 
of the readmission of these “ traitors"? (¢ruditures), | of JEKUSALEM (f 386 A. bD.); though Epririta- 


it occurs after the Apocalypse, differs in several] respects 
from any of Anger’s MSS. Comp. Anger, Der Laodice 
nerbrisf, Leipz. 1848, pp. 142 ff. The Greck title in G 
(not F), rpos Aaovéaxnoas apxerat, is apparently only 
a rendering of the Latin title from the form of the 
name (g. Laudicenres). (The text of this Epistle, ac- 
cording to four MSS. in the British Museum, is given 
by Mr. Weatcott in his History of the Canon of the 
N. T., 2d ed., App. E.] 


a The enumeration of the Pauline Epistles marks 
the doub? which had existed as to the Ilebrews : Epis- 
tole Paull Apostoli xiii.; ejusdem ad Hebrmeos una. 
In the Council of Ilippo (Can. 35) the phrase is sim- 
ply “ xiv. Epistles of St. Paul.” Generally it may be 
observed that the doubt was in many, if not in most, 
eases na to the aufhorship, and not as to the canoniciy 
of the letter. Comp. Hieron. Ep. ad Dard., 129, § 3. 

b The MSS. of the Vulgate from the sixth century 
downwards evry frequently contain the apocryphal c® On the doubtful genuineness of the Greek writ- 
Epistle to the Laodiceans among the Pauline Epistles, | {ngs which bear the name of Ephrem, see Tregelies, 
generally after the Epistle to the Colossians, but also| Textual Criticism of the N. T. (Horne’s Introd., 10th 
‘n other places, without any mark of suspicion. The/ed., vol. iv.), p. 337, note, and Rodiger in He120g’s 
$ext in Cod. Hari. (Brit. Mus.) 2833 (sec. xi.) in which Real-Encykl iv 87. A. 
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mius, who was his fellow-countryman and contem- 
porary, confirras the Western Canon, while he no- 
tices the doubts which were entertained as to the 
Apocalypse. ‘These doubts prevailed in the Church 
of Constantinople, and the Apucidypse does not 
seem to have been recognized there down to a late 
period, though in other respects the Constantino- 
politan Canon was complete and pure (NICKPIU- 
Rus, Puorius, GecuMENIUs,. THEOPMYLACT, 
t ec. 1077 a. b.). 

The well-known Festal Letter of ATHANASIUS 
(t 373 A. D.) bears witness to the Alexandrine 
Canon. ‘This contains a clear and positive list of 
the books of the N. T. as thev are received at pres- 
ent; and the judgment of Athanasius is confirmed 
by the practice of his successor Cy RIL. 

One important Catalogue yet remains to be men- 

tioned. After noticing in separate places the ori- 
gin and use of the Gospels and Lpistles, Euseuius 
sums up in a famous passage the results of his 
inquiry into the evidence on the Apostolic books 
furnished by the writings of the three first centu- 
ries (//. /. iii. 25). His testimony is by no means 
free from difficulties, nor in all points obviously 
consistent, but his last statement must be used to 
fix the interpretation of the furmer and more cur- 
sory notices. In the first class of acknowledged 
books (duoAoyovueva) he places the four Gospels, 
the Epistles of St. Paul (i. e. fourteen, H. Ly iii. 
3), 1 Jolin, 1 Peter, and (ef ye @avein) it case its 
authenticety is admitted (such seems to be his mean- 
ing), the Apocalypse. The second class of disputed 
books (ayriAeydueva) he subdivides into two parts, 
the first consisting of such as were generally known 
and recognized ( voptuc Tois WoAAgs), including 
the Epistles of yea Jule, 2 Peter, 2,3 John; 
and the second of those which he pronounces spu- 
rious (yd@a), that is which were either unauthentic 
or unapostolic, as the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, 
the Apocalypse of Peter, the Apocalypse of John 
(if not a work of the Apostle), and according to 
some the Grospel according to the Hebrews. ‘These 
two great classes contain all the books which had 
received ecclesiastical sanction, and were in common 
distinguished from a third class of hereticu forger- 
ies (e. g. the Gospels of Thomas, Peter, Matthias, 
&c.). 
One point in the testimony of Eusebius is partic- 
ularly deserving of notice. The evidence in favor 
of the apostolic authority of 2 Peter which can be 
derived from the existing writings of the first three 
centuries is extremely slender; but Eusebius, who 
possessed more copious niterials, describes it as 
“generally well known;”’ and this circumstance 
alone suggests the necessity of remembering that 
the early Catalogues rest on evidence no longer 
available for us. In other respects the classification 
of Eusebius is a fair summary of the results which 
follow from the examination of the extant ante- 
Nicene literature. 

The evidence of later writers is little more than 
the repetition or combination of the testimonies 
already quoted. An examination of table No. 1V., 
p. 374, which includes the most important Cata- 
logues of the writings of the N. T., will convey a 
slear summary of much that has been said, and 
supply the most important omissions. 

At the era of the Reformation the question of 
the N. T. Canon became again a subject of great 
though partial interest. The hasty decree of the 
Coancil of Trent, which affirmed the authority of 
W] the books commonly received, called out the 
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opposition of controversialists, who quoted and en 
furced the early doubts. ERAsmus with charae 
teristic muderation denied the apostolic origin of 
the Ayestle tv the Hebrews, 2 Peter, and the Apoc- 
alypae, but left their canonical authority unques- 
tioned (Pref. ad Antilegom.). Lutitr, on the 
other hand, with bold self-reliance, created a purely 
subjective standard for the canonicity of the Script- 
ures in the character of their “teaching of Christ,” 
and while he placed the Gospel and first Epistle of 
St. John, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, 
Galatians, Ephesians, and the first Episde of St 
Peter, in the first rank as containing the “kernel 
of Christianity,’’ he set aside the Ayustle to the He-~ 
bres, St. Jude, St. Jumes, and the Apocalypse at 
the end of his version, and spoke of them and the 
remaining Antilezomena with varying deyrees of 
disrespect, though he did not separate 2 /’efer and 
2, 3 Juhn from the other Epistles (comp. Landerer, 
Art. Kanon in Herzog’s Lncyklup. p. 295 ff). 
The doubts which Luther rested mainly on inter 
nal evidence were variously extended by some of 
his followers (MELANCTHON, Centur. Magdeb., 
FLACIUS, GERHARD: comp. Reuss, § 334); and 
especially with a polemical aim against the Romish 
Chureh by Cukmsirz (£x2am. Conc. Trid. i. 73). 
But while the tendency of the Lutheran writers 
was to place the Antilezomena on a lower stave of 
authority, their views received no direct sanction in 
any of the Lutheran symbolic books, which admit 
the “prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old 
and New Testaments,’’ as a whole, without further 
classification or detail. The doubts as to the An- 
tilezomena of the N. T. were not confined to the 
Lutherans. CAnLSTADT, who was orizinally a 
friend of Luther and afterwards professor at Zurich, 
endeavored to bring back the question to a critical 
discussion of evidence, and placed the Antilegomena 
in a third class ‘on account of the controversy as 
to the books, or rather (ut certius loquar) as to 
their authors” (De Can. Script. pp. 410-12, ed. 
Credn.). CAtvin, while he denied the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and at 
least questioned the authenticity of 2 Peter, did not 
set aside their canonicity (Pref. ad Hebr.; ad 
2 Petr.); and he notices the doubts as to St. James 
and St. Jule only to dismiss them. 

The language of the Articles of the Church of 
England with regard to the N. T. is remarkable. 
In the Articlaa of 1552 no list of the books of 
Scripture is given; but in the Elizabethan Articles 
(1562, 1571) a definition of Holy Scripture is 
yriven as “the Canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was nerer any doubs 
in the Church” (Art. vi.). This definition is fol 
lowed by an enumeration of the books of the QO. 
T. and of the Apocrypha; and then it is said sum- 
marily, without a detailed catalocue, “all the books 
of the N. T., as they are commonly received, we 
do receive and account them for Canonical (pre 
(‘anonicis habemus).”” A distinction thus remains 
between the ‘Canonical’? books, and such “Ca 
nonical books as have never been doubted in the 
Church; *’ and it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the framers of the Articles intended 
to leave a freedom of judgment on a point on which 
the greatest of the continental reformers, and even 
of Romish scholars (Sixtus Sen. Bidblioth. 8. i. 1; 
Caictan, Pref. ad Epp. ad Hebr., Jac., 2, 3 John, 
Jwi.) were divided. The omission cannot have 
arisen solely from the fact that the Article in ques- 
tion was framed with reference to the Church of 
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No. [V. THE CHIEF CATALOGUES OF TILE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


. Only “ disputed’ books are noticed, or such as were in some degree recognized as authoritative. 
F The symbols are used as before. 
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§ 8 (i. p. 548, 
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Rome, with which the Church of England was 
agreed on the N. ‘I’. Canon; for all the other Prot- 
estant confessions which contain any list of books, 
wive a list of the books of the New as well as of 
the Old Testament (Conf. Belg. 4; Conf Gall. 3; 
Conf. Fid. 1). But if this license is rightly con- 
ceded by the Anclican Articles, the great writers 
of the Church of England have not availed them- 
selves of it. The early commentators on the Ar- 
ticles take little (Burnet) or no notice (Beveridze) 
of the doubts us to the Antilezumena; and the 
chief controversialists of the Refurination accepted 
the full Canon with emphatic avowal (Whituker, 
Disp. on Scripture, cxiv. 105; Fulke’s Defence of 
Lug. Trans. p. 8; Jewel, Defence of Apol. ii. 9, 1). 

The judgment of the Greek Church in the case 
of the O. T. was seen to be little more than a re- 
flection of the opinions of the West. The differ- 
ence between the Koman and Keformed Churches 
on the N. T. was less marked; and the two con- 
flicting Greek confessions confirm in general terms, 
without any distinct enumeration of books, the pop- 
ular Canon of the N. T. (Cyr. Lue. Conf. i. 42; 
Dosith. Confess. i. 467). The confession of Mr- 
TROPHANES gives a complete list of the books; and 
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The assaults which have been made, esjecially 
‘during the present century, upon the authenticity 
of the separate books of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments belong to the special artictes. The general 
course which they have taken is simple and natural 
| Semler (Untersuch. d. Kan. 1771-3) first led the 
| way towards the later subjective criticism, though 
he rightly connected the furmation of the Canon 
with the formation of the Catholic Church, but 
without any clear recovnition of the providential 
power which wrought in beth. Next followed a 
series of special essays in which tne several books 
were discussed individually with little rezard to the 
place which they oceupy in the whole collection 
(Sehleiermacher, Bretschneider, De Wette, &c.). 
At last an ideal view of the early history of Chris- 
tianity was used as the standard by which the books 
were to be tried, and the bouks were reyarded as 
resitlts of typical forms of doctrine and not the 
sources of them (F. C. Baur, Schwezler, Zeller). 
All true sense of historic evidence was thus lost. 
The growth of the Church was left without expla- 
nation, and the original relations and organic unity 
of the N. T. were disregarded. 

For the later period of the history of the N. T. 


compares their number — thirty-three — with the | Canon, from the close of the second century, the 
years of the Saviour's life, that “ not even the num-|yreat work of Lardner (Credibility of the Gospel 
ber of the Sacred hooks might be devoid of a di-| //istory, Works, i.-vi. Ed. Kippis, 1788) furnishes 
vine mystery " (Metroph. Critop. Conf. ii. 105, Md. | ample and trustworthy materials. For the earlier 
Kimm. et Weissenb.). At present, as was already | period his criticism is necessarily imperfect, and 
the case at the close of the 17th century (Leo Al- requires to be combined with the results of later 
latius, ap. Fabric. Bibl. Grec. vy. App. p. 38), the | inquiries. Kirchhofer's collection of the original 
Autiegomena are reckoned by the Greek Church | passages which bear on the history of the Canon 
as equal in Canonical authority in all respects with ; ( Quellensummlung, u. 8. w., Ziirich, 1844) is useful 
the remaining bapks ( Catechism, |. c. supr.). land fairly complete, but frequently inaccurate. 





NOTES ON TABLE NO. IV. 


1 The omission of the Apocalypse is frequently ex-! 8 This Canon of Chrysostom. which agrees with that 
plained by the expressed object of the Catalogue, as a lof the Peshito, is fully supported by the casual evi- 
list of books for public ecclesiastical use: oga dec BiB- dence of the quotations which occur in his works. 
Ata avayivwoxeodac, compared with the former canon: | The quotation from 2 Peter, which is found in Hom 
Gri ov det idiwrixous Padmovs Adyeodat ev TH ExxAnoig, in Joann. 3t (33), tom. villi. p. 230 (ed. Pur.), stands 
a.t. A. Yet compare the Catalogue of Cyril. alone. Suidas’ assertion (8. Vv. "Iwavyys) that he re 

2 The Catalogue adds likewise the Apostolical Con- ceivel “the Aporalypse and three Epistles of St. Join” 
stitutions (dcatayai . . . év oxrw BiBAiocs,) for esoteric is not supported by any other evidence. 
use. When the Catalogue was confirmed in the Quin-| 9% Nicephorus adds to the disputed books " the Gos- 
isextine Council (Can. 2), the Constitutions were ex- | Pe! according to the Hebrews.” In one MS. the dpoe- 
elude on the ground of corruptions; but no notice | @/"psr of St. John ts placed also among the Apocry- 
was taken of the Epistles of Clement, both of which, | Pial books (Credner, a. a. O. p. 122). 
as is well known, ure found at the end of the Cod. 10 This Catalogue, which excludes the Eprstle to the 
Alex., and are inentioned in the index before the gen- | Hebrews and the Apocalypse (statutum est nihil aliud 
eral summa of books; which aziin is followed by | lexi in ecclesia debere catholica nisi... . et Pauli 
the titles of the Apocryphal Psalms of Solomon. tredicim epistolas et septem alias . . . .), is followed 

3 He adds also ' the Apostolic Canons,” and accord- | by a section in which Philastrius speaks of “ other 
Ing to one M3. the two Episties of Clement. {heretics} who assert that the Epistle to the H Urews is 

4 The other chief pissazes in Eusebius are, H. E. | not Paul's” (der. 89). And in another place (Her. 
Hii. 8, 24; ii. 23. His object in the passage quoted is 60) he reckons it as heresy to deny the authenticity 
Gvaxepadawoacbus Tas dnAwbeiaas THS KaLAS StadHans | Of the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John. The differ- 
ypadas. ent statements seem to be the result of carcless com 

& The list concludes with the words, 7a 82 Aowra may- | Pilation. 
ra éfw «eiodw ev Sevtipw* Kai doa pev év éxxAnoia wy 11 This catalogue {s described as * secundum anti. 
SvayivwoKeras, TAUTA Noe KATA TavTOY avayivwoKE Ka- quam tranalationem,” and stands parallel with those ’ 
Biss Hxovzas. . . . of Jerome and Augustine. The enumeration of the 

6 At the end of the list Athanasius says (comp. above), | Vatholic epistles is somewhat eau TOUR. but I believe 
anieis rovrors éxiBarAcTw, wybe TOVTWY apatpeicOw TL. that it includes only three epistles, Epistole Petri 

7 Amphiloch. é ¢.: ad zentes, Jacod:, Johannis ad Parthos. The insertion 

reves 8% asi THY pds ‘EBpaious védor, of Juda after genics, seeins to have been a typograph- 
ovK ev A€yorTEs’ yunria yap 7 yapts. ical error, for the present writer has not found the 
elev’ 7C Aocrov; KaBoAcKay éemtarToADY reading in any one of four MSS. which he has exam- 
tives cv enta hagiv. o1 S€ rps udvoy ined. 

Xpnvac d¢xerOat, Thy ‘TanoBov piav, 12 In another place (Dr Eccles. Offic. {. 12) Tsidore 
wiav 8¢ Merpov, ry 1 ‘lwavvou piav . . . mentions without condemning the doubts which ex- 


ray & ‘Amoxaduny rv lwavvov mad 
TW CMa epepivougti. el RActous 82 ye isted as to the Epistl- to the Hebrews, James, 2, 8 John, 
voor Acyoumiv. Odros apevdeoraros 2 Peter, but not as to Jude. 


Kavwy av cin Twy Ocomvevorwv ypapwy .. . 
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The writings of F. C. Raur and his followers often 
contain very valuable hints as to the characteristics 
of the several books in relation to later teaching, 
however perverse their conclusions may be. In op- 
position to them Thiersch has vindicated, perhaps 
with an excess of zeal, but yet in the main rightly, 
the position of the Apostolic writings in relation 
to the first age (Versuch zur Herstellung, u. 8. w., 
Erlangen, 1845; and Ariciederung, u. 8. w., Er- 
lane. 1846). The section of Reuss on the subject 
(ie Gesch. do hei. Schriften N. T., 2te Aufl. 
Braunschw. 1855 [4th ed. 1864]), and the article 
of Landerer (Herzog’s Lneyklop. s. v.) contain val- 
uable summaries of the evidence. Other references 
and a fuller discussion of the chief points are given 
by the author of this article in Zhe History of the 
Canon of the N. 7. (Cambr. 1855). 2B. FW. 

* Among the more recent writers on the subject 
the following may be mentioned: Kistlin (of the 
Tiibingen school), Die pseudonyme Litteratur der 
dltesten Kirche, cin Beitrag zur Gesch. der Bild- 
ung des Kanons, in Baur and Zeller’s Thcol. Jahr. 
1851, x. 149-221; Gaussen, Le canon des Saintes 
Ecritures, ete., 2 vol. Lausanne, 1860, translated 
and abridved by Dr. I. N. Kirk, The Canon of 
the Holy Scriptures examined in the Lightof His- 
tory, Boston, 1862 (Amer. Tract Soc.); Credner, 
Geach. des Neutest. Kanon, herausg. ron Dre G. 
Volkmar, Berlin, 1860; Bleek, Aid. in das N. 7.., 
Berlin, 1862, pp. 631-678; Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon 
und die Arik ds N. T., Halle, 1863; Reuss, 
Histvire du canon des Saintes EFevitures dans 
bE glise chreticnne, 2 ¢d., Strasbourg, 1864, first 
published in the Strasbourg Herue de Thecdogie, 
1860-63; Westcott, The Bible m the Church, 
London, 1864, 18mo0, a popular work; and a second 
edition, enlarged and revised, of his //tsfery af’ the 
Canon of the N. T., London, 1866, the Lest trea- 
tise on the subject in English. See further the 
references under GosprEts, and the names of other 
books of the New Testament. “A. 


CANOPY (kwrwretov: conopeum: Jud. x. 21, 
xiii. 9, xvi. 19). ‘Phe canopy of Holofernes is the 
only one mentioned, although, perhaps, from the 
“ pillars’ of the litter [Brp| described in Cant. iii. 
10, it may be argued that its equipage would in- 
clude a canopy. It probably retained the mosquito 
nets or curtains in which the name orivinated, al- 
though its description (Jud. x. 21) betrays luxury: 
and display rather than such simple usefulness. 
Varro (2. R. ii. 10, 8) uses quae in con pers yacent 
of Janguid women, very much as avamauiMevos . . 
dy Ta Kwywreiw (2. ¢.) describes the pesition of a 
luxurious general. (For further classical illustra- 
tion, see Lict. of Ant. art. ConopeuM.) It might 
possibly be asked why Judith, whose business was | 
oo without delay, should have taken the troulle ; 

to pull down the canopy on the body of Holofernes ¢ 
Probably it was an instance of the Hebrew notion 
that blood should be instantly covered (comp. 2 
Sam. xx. 12: Lev. xvii. 13) [BLoop); and for 
this purpose the light bedding of Syria was inade- 
quate. [Brp.] ‘Tent furniture also is naturally! 
lighter, even when most luxurious, than that of a 
palace; and thus a woman's hand might unfix it 
from the pillars without much ditheulty. H. H. 


CANTICLES (D2UMETT NL, Song of 


Songs, i. e. the most beautiful of songs: arpa 
eae Cinticum Canticorum), entitled in the 

.V. THE Soxne or SoLtomox. No book of the 
O. T. has been the subject of more varied criticism, 
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‘or been more frequently selected for separate trans 
lation than the Song of Solomon. It nay be con- 
venient to consider it under four points of view: I. 
Author and date; Il. Form; IL. Meaning; 1V. 
Canonicuy. 


I. Author and date. — By the Tebrew title it is 
ascribed to Solomon; and so in all the versions, and 
by the majority of Jewish and Christian writers, 
ancient and modern. In fact, if we except a few 
of the Talmudical writers (Bava Bathra, kk. Moses 
Kimchi; see Gray's Key), who assigned it to the 
ave of Llezekiah, there is searccly a dissentient. voice 
down to the close of the Jast century. More recent 
criticisin, however, bas called in question this deep- 
rooted and well accredited tradition. Among Eng- 
lish scholars Kennicott, among German Eichhorn 
and Rosenmiiller, regard the poem as Lelonging to 
the age of Ezra and Nehemiah (Kennicott, Miss. i. 
20-22; Eichhorn, Atnleitung in dus A. T., Bd. iit. § 
647, p. 531 ff, 2d ed.; Rosenm. Animadr. in Lowith. 
Pralect., Schol. in V. T.). Kennicott based his 
opinion upon the uniform irsertion of the s, in all 


the copies, in the name of David (V“)"). The 
name, however, occurs only once (iv. 4): and the 
insertion of the letter in this solitary instance is 
easily accounted for by a supposed error in trans 
scription. At any rate the insertion of the » would 
not bring the Canticles so far down as the time of 
I-zra; since we find the same pecniiarity in Hos, 
iii. 5, and Am. vi. 5 (Giesen. Lez. 8. v.). The 
charge of Chaldaism has leen vizerously pressed 
by Nosenmiiller, and especially by Eichhorn. But 
Gesenius (/fcb, Gr. § 2) assigns the look to the 
golden age of Hebrew literature, and traces “ the 
few solitary Chaldaisms " whieh occur in the writ- 
ings of that age to the hands of Chaldee copy ists. 
Gesenius has moreover suggested an important dis- 
tinction between Chaldaisms and dicéectic variations 
indigenous to N. I’alestine, where he conjectures 
that Judges and Canticles were ecmposed. The 
application of this. principle is suttcient to elimi- 
nate most of the Chaldaisms alleged by Eichhorn 


(e. g. BP for “tw S); while the eccurrence of sim- 
ilar forms in Pheenician affords an indication of 
other intrusive forves beside the Arammwan acting 
upon the Billical Hebrew. Nor is the suggestion 
of Gesenius that the book was written in N. Pal- 
;estine, and consequently tinged with a local colur- 
Ing, inconsistent with the opinion which places it 
_jamong the one thousand and five’ songa of Sol- 
 ;omon (I K. 32). Comp. 1 K. ix. 19 with 2 
| Chr. viii. 6, where the buildings of Letancn are 
i decidedly contrasted with those of Jerusalem, and 
‘are not therefore to be confounded with the “ house 
‘of the forest of Lebanon” (1 K. vii. 2), which was 
~prohably in Jerusalem. By a further comparison 
of these passages with Robinson (Bibl Aes. iii. 
41). who describes remains of massive buildings 
‘as still standing on Lebaron, it will appear prob- 
;able that Selomon had at least a hunting-seat sume- 
|where on the slopes of that mountain (ccmp. Cant. 
;iv. 8). In such a retreat, and under tke nifluence 
of its scenery and the language of the surrounding 
peasantry, he may have written Canticler.  Artisti- 
eally this would have been in keeping with the gen- 
eral conditions of pastoral poetry. In our own 
j language such compositions are not unfrequently ac- 
commodated to rustic ideas, and sometimes to pro- 
vineial dialects. If, moreover, it should be urged 
‘that Chaldaisms are not provinci:lismms, it may be 
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replied tliat Solomon could scarcely be ignorant of 
the Aramiean literature of his own time, and that 
he may have consciously used it for the purpose of 
earichment (Gesen. [/ebr. Gr. §§ 2, 4). 

The title, thouch it is possibly too flattering to 
have come from the hand of Solomon, must have 
existed in the copy used by the LXX., and conse- 
quently can lay chum to a respectable antiquity. 
The moral arzument put forward by the supporters 
ot the most recent literal interpretation, and based 
upon the imprubability of Suloumon’s criminating 
himself (see below), is not very conclusive. His 
conduct could easily be traced tw a spirit of gener- 
ous self-accusation; and at any rate it need not be 
exalted above the standard which was likely to 
flourish in the atmosphere of a court such as his. 
On the whole then it seems unnecessary to depart 
from the plain meaning of the Hebrew title. 


Supposing the date fixed to the reign of Solomon, 
great inzenuity has been employed by the Rabbin- 
ical and some Christian writers, in determining at 
what period of that monarch’s life the poem was 
written (see Iul. Syn. Pref. aud Cont.). The point 
at issue seems to have been whether Solomon ever 
repented after his tall. If he did, it was contended 
that the ripeness of wisdom exhibited in the Song 
seemed the natural growth of such an experience: 
if he did not, it was urged that no other than a 
spiritually-minded man could have composed such 
a poem; and that therefore it must have been 
written while Solomon was still the cherished of 
God. ‘Then again it was a moot point whether the | 
composition was the product of Solomon's matured | 
wisdom, or the fresh outburst of his warm and 
passionate vouth; whether in fact the master ele- 
ment of the poem were the literal form, or the | 
allegoriedl meaning. The question resolves itself 
into one of interpret-ttion, and must be determined 
by reference to IIT. below. 


Il. Form. — This question is not determined by 


the Hebrew title. The rendering of [STV 217 “YW, 
mentioned by Simonis (Lez. /]cb.), “series carmi- 
num’? (comp. geipd, chain), and adopted by 
Paulus, Good, and other commentators, can scarcely 
compete with Gesenius’s, “ Song of Songs, t. e. the 
most beautitul of songs’? (comp. Ps. xlv. 1, 
FYAVTS TWO", a delightful song,’ Gesen.; “ car- 
men jucundum,’”’ Rousenm.; comp. also Theoer. 
Idyl. viii. wprapidts wéAos). The non-continuity 
which many critics attribute to the poem is far 
from being a modern discovery. This is sutticiently | 
attested by the at. “ Cantica canticorum,”” and 
the Challee paraphrase, “the songs and hymns 
| 





which Solomon, the prophet, the king of Israel, 
uttered in the spirit of propheey before the Lord.” 
Ghislerius (1th cent.) considered it a drama in 
five acts. One of the first separate translitions 
published in England is entitled « The Canticles, 
or Balades of Solomon, in Englysh metre." 1549; 
and in 1598 appeared Solomon's Song in 8 eclogues, 
by J. M. (-lervase Markham]; the number of 
eclozues in this latter production being the same 
as that of the Idvls into which the book was after- 
wards divided by Jahn. Down to the 18th cent., 
however, the Canticles were generally regarded as 
sontinuous. 

Grezory [of] Nazianzus calls it yuugixdy Spaud 
re Kat agua. According to Patrick, it isa & Pus- 
toral Kelozue.”’ or a “ Dramatic poem," according 
w Lowth, “an epithalamium, or gapirbs nup- | 
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tialis of a pastoral kind.’ Michaelis and Rosen- 
miller, while differing as to its interpretation, agree 
in making it continuous, “ carmen amatorium * 
(Mich.). A mo:lified continuity was suyveated by 
Bussuet, who divided the Song into 7 parts, or 
scenes of a pastoral drama, corresponding with the 
7 days of the Jewish nuptial ceremony (Lowth, 
Preelect.. xxx.).  Bossuet is followed by Calmet, 
Percy, Williains, and Lowth; but his division is 
impugned by Taylor (Fragm. Calmet), who pro- 
poses one of 6 days; and considers the drama to be 
post-enuptial, not ante-nuptial, as it is explained 
by Bossuet. The entire nuptial theory has been 
severely handled by J. D. Michaelis, and the literal 
school of interpreters in general. Michaelis attacks 
the first day of Bussuet, and involves in its destruc- 
tion the remaining six (Not. ad Lowth. Prel. xxxi.). 
It should be observed that Lowth does not com- 
promise himself to the perfectly dramatic character 
ot the poem. He makes it a drama, but only of 
the mnor kind, %. e. dramatic as a dialogue; and 
therefure not more dramatic than an Idyl of The- 
ocritus, or a Satire of Horace. The fact is, that 
he was unable to discover a plot; and evidently 
meant a good deal more by the term © pastoral”? 
than by the term ‘“drama.'’ Moreover, it seems 
clear, that if the only dramatic element in Cant. 
be the dialogue, the rich pastoral character of its 
seenery and allusions renders the term dram less 
applicable than that of idyl.  Bossuet, however, 
claims it as a rezular drama with all the proprieties 
of the classic model. Now the question is not so 
much whether the Canticles make up a drama, or 
i series of idyls, as which of these two Greek names 
the more nearly expresses its form. And if with 
Lowth we recognize a chorus completely sympathetic 
and assistant, it is ditticult to xee how we can avoid 
calling the poem a drama. But in all the transla- 
tious of the allegorical school which are based upon 
the dramatic idea, the interference of the chorus is 
so infrequent or so indefinite, the absence of any- 
thing like a dramatic progress and development 
sullivient to enlist the sympathy of a chorus is $0 
evident, that the strongly marked ad/y/lic scenery 
could not tail to outweizh the seareely perceptible 
elements of dramatic intention. Accordingly the 
idyllic theory, propounded by Sig. Melesegenio, 
confirined by the use of a similar form among the 
Arabians, under the name of & Cassides"’ (Sir W. 
Jones, Poés. As. Comment. iii.), and adopted by 
Groud, becaine for a time the favorite hypothesis of 
the edlegorted school. After Markhamn’s transla 
tion, however (sce above), and the division of Ghisle- 
rius, we cannot consider this theory as orivinating 
either with the learned Italian translator, or, as 
suzvested by Mr. Horne, with Sir W. Jones. 

The aylie form seems to have recommended 
itself to the allesorical school of translators as vet- 
ting rid of that dramatic unity and plot which 
their system of interpretation reduced to a succes- 
sion of events without any culminating issue. In 
fact, it became the established method of division 
both with literal and allegorical translators; e. g. 
Herder, Pye Smith, Kleuker, Magnus; and as late 
as 184 was maintained by Dr. Noyes of Harvard 
University, an ultra literalist. But the majority 


of recent translators belonging to the literal school 


have adopted the theory of Jacobi, originally pro- 
posed in 1776, and since developed by Umbreit, 
Ewald, Meier, &c. Based as this theory is upon 
the dramatic evolution of a simple love-story, it 
supplies that essential movement and interest, the 
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want of which was felt by Lowth; and justifies the 
application of the term drama to a composition of 
which it manifests the vital principie and organic 
structure. 

By the reactionary allegorists, of whom Rosen- 
miiller may be considered the representative, the 
Soug of Solomon has either been made absolutely 
continuous, or has been divided with reference to 
its spiritual meaning, rather than its external form 
(e. y. Hengstenberg, and Prof. Burrowes). 

The supposition that the Cant. supplied a model 
to Theocritus seems based on merely verbal coinci- 
dences, such as could scarcely fail to occur between 
two writers of pastoral poetry (comp. Cant. i. 9, 
vi. 10, with Theoer. xviii. 30, 36; Cant. iv. 11 with 
‘Theocr. xx. 26, 27; ‘Cant. viii. 6, 7, with Theoer. 
xxiii, 243-25; see other passages in Vol. Syn. ; 
Lowth, Pal. ; Gray's Key). In the essential mat- 
ters of form and of ethical teaching, the resemblance 
does not exist. 

III. Afeaning. — The schools of interpretation 
may be divided into three: — the mystical, or 
typical; the allegorical; and the literal. 

1. The mystical interpretation is properly an 
offshoot of the adlegorted, and probably owes its 
orivin to the necessity which was felt of supplying 
a literal basis for the speculations of the allevorists 
This basis is either the marriage of Sclomon with 
Pharaoh's daughter, or his marriage with an Israel- 
itish woman, the Shulamite. The former (taken 
together with Harmer’s variation) was the favorite 
opinion of the mystical interpreters to the end 
of the 18th century: the latter has obtained since 
its introduction by Good (1803). The mystical 
interpretation makes its first appearance in Oriyen, 
who wrote a voluminous commentary upon the 
Cant. Its literal basis, minus the mystical ap- 
plication, is condemned by Theodoret (A. Dp. 420.) 
It reappears in Abulpharagius (1226-1286), and 
was received by Grotius. As involving a literal 
basis, it was vehemently objected to by Sanctius, 
Durham, and Calovius; but approved of and sys- 
tematized by Bossuet, endorsed by Lowth, and used 
for the purpose of translation by Perey and Wil- 
liams. ‘The arguments of Calovius prevented its 
taking reot in Germany: and the substitution by 
Good of an Israclitish for an Egyptian bride has 
not saved the general theory from the neglect which 
was inevitable after the reactionary movement of 
the lth century allegorists. 

2, AUegorical. — Notwithstanding the attempts 
which have been made to discover this principle of 
interpretation in the LXX. (Cant. iv. 8); Hecclus. 
(xlvii. 14-17); Wisd. (vill. 2); and Joseph. (ce. 
Apion, i. § 8); it is impossible to trace it with any 
certainty further back than the Talmud (see Gins- 
burg, /ntrod.). According to the Talinud the 
belured is taken to be God, the loved one, or bride, 
is the congregation of larael. This general relation 
is expanded into more particular detail by the Tar- 
gum, or Chaldce Paraphrase, whieh treats the Song 
of songs as an allegorical histery of the Jewish 
people from the Exodus to the coming of the Mes- 
giah and the building of the third temple. In 
order to make out the parallel. recourse was had to 
the most extraordinary devices: ¢. g. the reduction 
of words to their numerical value, and the free in- 
terchanuing of words similar to each ether in sound. 
Haborate as it was, the interpretation of the ‘Tar 
gam was still further developed by the medieval 
Jews: but generally constructed upon the same 


allevorical hypothesis. [t was introduced into their! 
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liturgical services; and during the persecutivns of 
the middle ages, its consoling appeal to the past 
and future glories of Israel maintained it as the 
popular exposition of a national poem. Jt would 
be strange if so universal an influence as that of 
the scholastic philosophy had not obtained an ex- 
pression in the interpretation of the Canticles. Such 
an expression we find in the theory of Ibn Caspi 
(1280-1340), which considers the Look as repre- 
senting the union between the active tntedlect (in- 
tellectus agens), and the receptire or amaterial 
intedlect (intellectus materialis), A new school of 
Jewish interpretation was originated by Mendels- 
solin (1729-1786); which, without actually denying 
the existence of an allegorical meaniry. determined 
to keep it in abeyance, and meanwhile to devote 
itself to the literal interpretation. At present the 
most learned Rabbis, following Liwisohn, have 
abandoned the allegorical interpretation in toto 
(Herxheimer, 1848; Philippson, 1854). 

In the Christian Church, the Talmudical inter- 
pretation, imported by Origen, was all but univer- 
sally received. It was impugned by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (360-429), but continued to hold its 
ground as the orthodox theory till the revival of 
letters; when it was called in question by rasmus 
and Grotius, and was gradually superseded by the 
typical theory of Grotius, Bossuet, Lowth, &c. 
This, however, was not effected without a severe 
struvele, in which Sanctius, Durham, and Calovius 
were the champions of the allegorical against the 
tyzical theory. The latter seems to have Leen 
mainly identified with Grotius (Pol. Syn.), and was 
stigmatized by Calovius as the heresy of Theudure 
Mopsuest., condemned at the 2d council of Con- 
stautinople, and revived by the Anabaptists. In 
the 18th century the allegorical theory was reas- 
serted, and reconstructed by Putlendort (1776) and 
the reactionary allegorists; the majority of whom, 
however, with Rosenmiiller, return to the system 
of the Chaldee Paraphrase. 

Soine of the more remarkal:le variations of the 
allevorical schuo] are: — (a.) The extension of the 
Chaldee allegory to the Christian Church, originally 
projected by Apomtus (7th century), and more fully 
wrought out by De Lyra (1270-1340), Brightman 
(1600), and Coeceius (1608-1699). According to 
De Lyra, chaps. iivii. describe the history of the 
Israelites from the Exodus to the birth of Christ; 
chap. vii. ad jin. the history of the Christian 
Church to Constantine. Brightman divides the 
Cant. into a history of the Legal, and a history of 
the Arangelicad Church; his detail is highly elabo. 
rate, e. g. in Cant. v. 8, he discovers an allusion to 
Peter Waldo (1160), and in verse 13 to Robert 
Trench (1290). (6.) Luther's theory limits the 
allevorical meaning to the contemporaneous history 
of the Jewish people under Solomon. (c.) Accord- 
ing to Ghislerius and Corn. a Lapide the Bride is 
the Virgin Mary. (d@.) l’uflendorf refers the spir- 
itual sense to the circumstances of our Saviour's 
death and burial. 

3. The literal interpretation seems to have been 
connected with the general movement of Theodore 
Mopsuest. (360-429) and his followers, in  opposi- 
tion to the extravavances of the early Christian al- 
levorists. Its scheme was nuptial, with Pharaoh's 
daughter as the bride. That it was by many re- 

arded as the only admissible interpretation appears 
from Theodoret, who mentions this opinion only to 
condemn it. Borne down and oyerwhebned by the 
prolific genius of medixval allegory, we have a 
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giimpee of it in Abulpharagius (cid. supr.); and in | Sect 5 (viii. 5-14): the conflict is over; virtue 
the MS. commentary (Bodl. Oppenh. Coll. No. !and truth have won the victory, and the she» 
625), cited by Mr. Ginsburg, and by him referred /herdess and her beloved return to their happy 
sonjecturally to a French Jew of the 12th or 13th | home; visiting on the way the tree beneath whose 
cent. This Commentary anticipates more recent | shade they first plighted their troth (vii. 5). Her 
criticism by interpreting the Song as celebrating | brothers repeat the promises which they had once 


the humble love of a shepherd and shepheriless. ' 


The extreme Literal view was propounded by Cas- 
tellio (1544), who called the Cant. “ Colloquium 
Salomonis cum amica quadam Sulamitha,"’ and re- 


| Such is a brief outline of the 


made conditionally upon her virtuous and irre- 
| proachable conduct. 
scheme most re- 


cently projected by the literalists. It must net be 


jected it from the Canon. Following out this idea, | supposed, however, that the supporters of the adle- 


Whiston (1723) recognize! the book as a composi- 
tion of Sulomon; but denounced it as foolish, brs- 
cicious, and ulolitrous. Meanwhile the nuptial 
theory was adopted by Grrotius as the literal basis 
of a secondary and spiritual interpretation; and, 
after its dramatical development by Bussuet, long 
continued to be the standard scheme of the mys- 
tical school. In 1803 it was reconstructed by 
Good, with a Jewish instead of an Egyptian bride. 
The purely déteral theory, opposed on the one hand 
to the allevorical interpretation, and on the other 
to Castellio and Whiston, owes its orivzin to Ger- 
many. Michaelis (1770) regarded the Sony as an 
exponent of ewedled lve, innocent and happy. 
But, while justifying its admission into the Canon, 
he is betrayed into a levity of remark altovether in- 
consistent with the supposition that the book is 
inspired (.Vul. ad Lowth. Prel.). From this time 
the scholarship of Germany was mainly enlisted on 
the side of the literalists. ‘The literal basis became 
thoroughly dissociated from the mystical super- 
structure; and all that remained to be done was to 
elucidate the true scheme of the former. The most 
generally received interpretation of the modern lit- 
eralists is that which was orivinally proposed by 
Jacubt (1771), adopted by Herder, Ammon, Um- 
breit, Ewald, &c.; and more recently by Prof. 
Meier of Tubingen (1854), and in England by Mr. 
Ginsbury, in his very excellent translation (1857). 
According to the detailed application of this view, 
as given by Mr. Ginsburg, the Sony is intended to 
display the rictory of humble and constant lore 
ocer the temptatums of wealth and roytlty. The 
tempter is Solornon; the object of his seductive en- 
deavors is a Shulamite shepherdess, who, surrounded 
by the glories of the court and the fascinations of 
unwonted splendor, pines for the sheplerd-wver 
from whom she has been involuntarily separated. 

The drama is divided into 4 sections, indicated 
by the thrice repeated formula of adjuration (ii. 7, 
iti. 5, viii. 4), and the use of another closing sen- 
tence (v. 1). 

Section 1 (Ch. i.—ii. 7): scene — a country seat 
of Solomon. The shepherdess is committed to the 
charge of the court-Lulies (“daughters of Jerusa- 
lem’), who have been instructed to prepare the 
way for the royal approach. Solomon makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to win her affections. 

Sect. 2 (ii. 8—iii. 5): the shepherdess explains to 
the court-ladies the cruelty of her brothers, which 
had led to the separation between herself and her 
beloved. 

Sect. 3 (iii. 6—v. 1): entry of the royal train 
into Jerusalem. The shepherd follows his betrothed 
into the city, and proposes to rescue her. Some 
of her court companions are favorably impressed by 
her constancy. 

Sect. 4 (v. 2—viii. 4): the shepherdess tells her 
dream, and still further engages the sympathies of 
‘her companions. Vhe king's flatteries and prom- 
ees are unavailing. 


gorical interpretation have been finally driven from 
the field. Ikven in Germany a strong band of re- 
actionary allegorists have maintained their ground, 
including such names as Flug, Kaiser, Rosennitil- 
ler, Hahn, and Hengstenberg. On the whole, their 
tendency is to return to the Chaldee Paraphrase ; 
a tendency which is specially marked in Rosenmul- 
ler. In England the battle of the literalists has 
been fought by Dr. Pye Smith (Corgreg. Mey 
for 1347-38); in America by Prot. Noyes, who 
adopts the extreme ervfic theory, and is unwilling 
to recognize in Cant. any moral or religius de- 
sign. It should be observed that such a sentiment 
as this of Dr. Noyes is utterly alien to the views 
of Jacobi and his followers, who conceive the ree- 
ommendation of virtuous love and constancy to be a 
portion of the very highest moral teaching, and in 
no way unworthy of an inspired writer. 

The allegorical interpretation has been defended 
in America by Protessors Stuart and Burrowes. 
The internal arguments adduced by the allegorists 
are substantially the saine which were urged by 
Calovius against the literal basis of the mystical in- 
terpretation. The following are specimens :— 

(a.) Particulars not applicable to Solomon (v. 
2): (6.) particulars not applicable to the wife of 
Solomon (i. 6, 8; v. 7; vi. 13, ef. 1.6): (¢.) Solo- 
mon aldressed in the second person (viii. 12): (d.) 
particulars inconsistent with the ordinary condi- 
tions of decent love (v. 2): (c.) date 20 years 
after Solomon's marriage with Pharaoh's dauchter 
(comp. Cant. v. 4, and 1 K. vi. 38). It will 
readily be observed that these arcuments do not in 
any way affect the literal theory of Jacobi. 

For exrterntl arguments the allegorists depend 
principally upon Jewish tradition and the analogy 
of Ortental poetry. The value of the former, as 
respects a composition of the 10th cent. 8. c., is 
estimated by Mich. (Not. ad Lowth.) at a very low 
rate. For the latter, it is usual to refer to such 
authors as Chardin, Sir W..Jones, Herbelot, &c. 
(see Rosenm. Animud.). Rosenmi‘ter gives a song 
of Hafiz, with a paraphrase by a Turkish commen- 
tator which unfolds the spiritual meaning. For 
other specimens of the same kind see Lane’s /yyp- 
feans. On the other hand the objections taken by 
Dr. Noyes are very important (.Vew Transl.) It 
would seem that there is one essential ditference be 
tween the Song of Solomon and the allevorical 
compositions of the poets in question. In the lat- 
ter the allegory is more or less avowed; and distinct 
reference is made to the Supreme Being: in the 
former there is nothing of the kind. But the most 
important consideration adduced by the literalista 
is the fact that the Cant. are the production of a 
diflerent country, and separated trom the songs of 
the Sufis and the Hindoo mysties by an interval 
of nearly 2000 vears. To which it may be added 
that the Song of Solomon springs out of a religion 
which has nothing in common with the Pantheism 
jof Persia and India. In short, the conditions of 
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production in the two cases are utterly dissimilar. | rettete Hohelied, by J. T. Jacobi, 1771: Salomon's 
But the literalists are not content with destroying | Lieder der Liebe, &c., in vol. iii. of Herder's works, 


this analogy; they proceed further to maintain that 
allegories do not generally occur in the sacred writ- 
inys without some intimation of their secondary 
meaning, which intimation in the case of the Cant. 
is not forthcoming. ‘They argue from the total 
silence of vur Lord and his Apostles respecting this 
book, not indeed that it is uninspired, but that it 
was never intended to bear within its poetic en- 
velope that mystical sense which would have ren- 
dered it a perfect treasury of reference for St. Paul, 
when ‘unfolding the spiritual relation between 
Christ and His church (see 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rom. vii. 
4; Eph. v. 23-32). Ayain, it is unred that if 
this poem be allegorically spiritual, then its spirit- 
ualism is of the very highest order, and utterly in- 
consistent. with the opinion which assigns it to Sol- 
omon. The philosophy of Solomon, as given in 
Kecl., is a philosophy of indifference, apparently 
sucvested by the exhaustion of all sources of phys- 
ical enjoyment. The religion of Solomon had but 
little practical influence on his life; if he wrote the 
glowing spiritualisin of the Cant. when a young 
man, how can we account for his fearful dezener- 
acy? If the poem was the production of his old 
ave, how can we reconcile it with the last fact re- 
corded of him that “his heart was not perfect with 
the Lord, his God?”’ For the same reason it is 
maintained that no other writer would have selected 
Solomon as a symbol of the Messiah. The exces- 
sively amative character of some passages is desig- 
nated as almost blasphemous when supposed to be 
addressed by Christ to his church (vii. 2, 3, 7, 8); 
and the fact that the dramatis persona are three, 
is regarded as decidedly subversive of the allegor- 
ical theory. 

The strongest argument on the side of the alle- 
gorists is the matrimonial metaphor so frequently 
ennployed in the Scriptures to describe the relation 
hetween Jehovah and Israel (ex. xxxiv. 15, 16; 
Num. xv. 39; Ps. Ixxiii. 27; Jer. iti, 1-11: Ez. 
xvi., xxiii, &e.). It is fully stated by Prof. Stuart 
(0. T. Canon). On the other hand the literalists 
deny so earlv a use of the metaphor. ‘They con- 
tend that the phrase “to go whoring after other 
gods ‘* describes a literal fact; and that even the 
metaphor as used by the prophets who lived after 
Solomon implies a wedded relation, and therefore 
eannot be compared with the ante-nuptial affection 
which forms the subject of Cant. 

IV. Canonicity. — It has already been observed 
that. the book was rejected from the Canon by Cas- 
tellio and Whiston; but in no case has its rejection 
been defended on external grounds. — [tis found in 
the ILXX., and in the translations of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and ‘Theodotion. It is contained in the 
eatalogue given in the Talmud, and in the cata- 
logue of Melito; and in short we have the same 
evidence for its canonicity as that which is com- 
monly adduced for the canonicity of any book of 
the O. T. 

(In addition to the ordinary sources, reference is 
advised to Lowth, Prelect. xxx., xxxi., together 
with the notes of Michaelis, and the animadversions 
of Rosenmiiller, Oxon. 1821; Harmer’s Outlines, 
&c., London, 2d ed. 1775; Transl. with notes by 
Mason (ood, Lond. 1803; Congreg. Mag. for 1837 
and 1838; New Transl. of Pror., Feel. and Cant. 
by Prof. Novea, Boston, 1846 [2d ed. 1867]; Com- 
mentary on Song, &e.. by Prof. Burrowes, Phila- 
delphia, 1853 [2d ed. New York, 1866]; Das Ge- 


Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1852; Das Hvhelied Sak 
omo's, &., by Ewald, Gcttingen, 1826; Das Hohe 
Lied Salomonis ausgelegt von W. Henystenberg, 
Berlin, 1853; Das Hvuhe Lied, &e., by Ernst Meier, 
Tubingen, 1854; The Song of Songs, &e., by C. 
D. Ginsburg, Lond. 1857; the last mentioned is 
specially recommended to the English reader.) 
Telok: 

* Among the names of other writers on Canticles 
should be mentioned Renan (Cantique des Caa- 
fiques, translating and treating of the plan, ave, 
and character of the poem, 2d ed., 1861); L:wald in 
his Dichter d. A. B. (ed. 1866-7); Delitzsch (1851) 
who maintains the mystical theory (das Mysterium 
der Khe ist das Mysteritum des Hohenlicdes), ac- 
cording to which the reader has the deeper spiritual 
senxe brought near to him, not so much by the au- 
thor as by the Spirit that guided the author: Um- 
breit, /lohes Lied (in Herzog's RealEneyk. vi. 
206-220), almost a treatise by itself, and occupied 
chiefly with a critique of the later expositions; Bleek 
(Link in das A. IT. pp. 635-41) who finds in it 
not so much the hand as the character of Solomon; 
and Rev. W. Houghton (London, 1805), a Zrans- 
lation and Short Laplanatory Notes: the Song 
viewed as secular, and the theme the fidelity of 
chaste love, constant and devoted. Isaac ‘Taylor 
(Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, New York, 1862) has a 
very instructive chapter (ch. x.) on this bouk. Ile 
supposes Solomon to have invented the characters 
and incidents which form the ground-work of the 
poem, and not to have drawn them from his own 
history. He does not admit the objections to ita 
ethical character to be well founded. “It is a 
divinely inspired myth, conveying the deepest and 
most sacred elements of the spiritual economy in 
the terms and under the forms of instinctive human 
fecling and passion. . . . It has justified its pres- 
ence in the Canon by the undoubtedly relivious 
purposes it has served, in giving animation, and 
depth, and intensity, and warmest tone to the de- 
vout meditations of thousands of the most devout 
and of the purest minds.” The symbulcal view is 
ably supported by Dr. L. Withington, Solomon's 
Seng, Translated and Explained (Boston, 1861). 
The Song represents the love which exists between 
Christ and the church — the bride, the Lamb's wife 
—with special reference to the conversion of the 
Gentiles, when a more sublime and spiritual re- 
ligion should prevail. ‘The arguments for this po- 
sition are drawn out with singular acuteness and 
power. ‘The version is avowedly free, so as “to 
give not only the meaning, but to preserve the 
poetic and moral shading, and thus make it to the 
reader now what it was to the Hebrews."’ It is 
sellom that so many reinarks profoundly suggest- 
ive beyond the direct scope of the book, and so 
many expressions of rare beauty are found in the 
pages of a Commentary. The translation, on the 
whole, is less highly wrought than the other parts. 
Among the mcre recent writers who adopt the 
literal theory, besides Hleek and Kenan, already 
referred to, may be mentioned Heiligstedt (1848, 
in Maurer’s Comm. vol. iv.), Boettcher (1849), 
Friedrich (1855), Hitzig (1855, Aweget. Hard. 
xvi.), Vaihinger (1858), Weissbach (1858), and 
Davidson (/ntrod. to the O. T., 1862, ii. 389- 
421). Ginsburg's art. Solomon's Sona in the 3d 
edition of Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl, Lit. will repay 
perusal. H. 
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CAPER’NAUM (Rec. Text, Kawepyaovu: 
lachm. [‘lisch. and Treg.}] with B [D Z Sin. etc. ] 
Kadapsaovy, as if CWI TSS, “village of Na- 
shum;" Syriac Nitr. PQaadJ AWS, Pesh. 
PQs 25; 
which all are familiar as that of the scene of many 
acts and incidents in the life of Christ. There is 
no mention of Capernaum in the O. T. or Apocry- 
pha, lut the passaye Is. ix. 1 (in Hebrew, viii. 23) 
is applied to it by St. Matthew. The word Caphar 
in the name perhaps indicates that the place was 
of late foundation. [Caprinan.] 

‘The few notices of its situation in the N. T. are 
not sutticient to enable us to deterinine its exact 
position. It was on the western shore of the Sea 
of Gulilee (rhy wapadadacciuy, Matt. iv. 13; 
comp. John vi. 24), and if recent discoveries are to 
be trusted (Cureton's Nitri im Rec. John vi. 17), 
was of sutticient importance to give to that Sea, in 
whole or in part, the name of the * lake of Caper- 
naum.’’ (T’his was the case also with Tiberias, at 
the other extremity of the Inke. Comp. John vi. 
1, “the sea of Galilee of Tiberias.”.) It was in 
the “land of Gennesaret "’ (Matt. xiv. 34, compared 
with Juhn vi. 17, 21, 24), that is, the rich, busy 
plain on the west shore of the lake, which we know 
frum the descriptions of Josephus and from other 
sources to have been at that time one of the most 
prosperous and crowded districts in all Palestine. 
([GENNESARET.} Being on the shore, Caperna- 
um was lower than Nazareth and Cana of Gal- 
lee, from which the road to it was one of descent 
(John ii. 12; Luke iv. 31), a mode of speech which 
would apply to the general level of the spot even 
if our Lord's expression “exalted unto heaven ”’ 
(ipwOhon, Matt. xi. 23) had any reference to heiyht 
of pusition in the town itself. 


Capharnaum), a name with 
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fishermen kept close to home), while Jesus was 
“walking "’ there, before “great multitudes"? had 
learned to “gather together unto Him,’’ that they 
heard the quiet @all which was to make them for- 
sake all and follow Him (Mark i. 16, 17, comp. 28). 
It was here that Christ worked the miracle on the 
centurion’s servant (Matt. vili. 5; Luke vii. 1), on 
Simon's wife's mother (Matt. viii. 14; Mark i. 30; 
Luke iv. 38), the paralytic (Matt. ix. 1; Mark ii. 
1; Luke v. 18), and the man athicted with an un- 
clean devil (Mark i. 23; Luke iv. 33). ‘The son of 
the nobleman (John iv. 46) was, though resident at 
Capernaum, healed by words which appear to have 
been spoken in Cana of Galilee. At Capernaum 
occurred the incident of the child (Mark ix. 33; 
Matt. xviii. 1; comp. xvii. 24); and in the syna 
gogue there was spoken the wonderful discourse of 
John vi. (see verse 59). 

The doom which our Lord pronounced against 
Capernaum and the other unbelieving cities of the 
plain of Gennesaret has been remarkably fulfilled. 
In the present day no ecclesiastical tradition even 
ventures to fix its site; and the contest between 
the rival claims of the two most probable spots is 
one of the hottest, and at the same time the most 
hopeless, in sacred topography. Fortunately noth- 
ing hangs on the decision. The spots in dispute 
are (1.) Ahan Minyeh, a mound of ruins which 
takes its name from an old khan hard by. This 
mound is situated close upon the seashore at the 
northwestern extremity of the plain (now e-Ghu- 
weir). It is of some extent, but consisting of heaps 
only with no visible ruins. These are south of the 
ruined khan; and north of them, cluse to the 
water-line of the lake, is a large spring surrounded 
by vegetation and overshadowed by a tig-tree which 
gives it its name — ' Ain ct-7in (the spring of the 
fig-tree). ‘Three miles south is another large spring 


It was of sufticient | called the “ Round Fountain,’ which is a mile and 


size to be always called a “city'’ (wéAss, Matt. ix.|a half from the lake, to which it sends a consider- 


1; Mark i. 33); had its own synagogue, in which 
our bord frequently taught (John vi. 59; Mark i. 
21; Luke iv. 33, 38)—a synagogue built by the 
centurion of the detachment of Roman _ soldiers 
which appears to have been quartered in the place“ 
(Luke vii. 1, comp. 8; Matt. viii. 8). But besides 
the garrison there was also a customs station, where 
the dues were gathered both by stationary (Matt. 
ix. 9; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27) and by itinerant 
(Matt. xvii. 24) officers. If the “way of the sea” 
was the great road from Damascus to the south 
(Ritter, Jordin, p. 271), the duties may have been 
levied not only on the fish and other commerce of 
the lake, but on the caravans of merchandise pass- 
ing to Galilee and Judwza. 

The only interest attaching to Capernaum is as 
the residence of our Lord and his Apostles, the 
scene of so many miracles and “ gracious words."' 
At Nazareth He was “brought up,” but Caper- 
naum was emphatically his “own city;"’ it was 
when He returned thither that He is said to have 
been “at home’? (Mark ii. 1; such is the force of 
éy ofxe — A. V. “in the house’’). Here he chose 
the Evangelist Matthew or Levi (Matt. ix.9). The 
brothers Simon-leter and Andrew belonged to Ca- 
pernaum (Mark i. 23), and it is perhaps allowable 
to imagine that it was on the sea-beach below the 
town (for, doubtless, like true orientals, these two 


@ The fact of a Roman having built the synagogue 
sertainiy seems some argument against the prosperity 
@f the town. 


able stream with fish. 

2. Three miles north of Khan Minyeh is the 
other claimant, Tell [im,—ruins® of walls and 
foundations covering a space of “half a mile long 
by a quarter wide,”” on a point of the shore pro- 
jecting into the lake and backed by a very gently 
rising ground. Rather more than three miles fur- 
ther is the point at which the Jordan enters the 
north of the lake. 

The arguments in favor of Khan Afinyeh will 
be found in Robinson ii. 403-4, iii. 344-358). 
They are chiefly founded on Josephus's account of 
his visit to Cepharnome, which Dr. R. would iden- 
tify with the mounds near the khan, and on the 
testimonies of successive travellers from Arculfus to 
(Quaresmius, whose notices Dr. R. interprets — 
often, it must be confessed, not without difficulty 
—in reference to Khan Minyeh. The fountaiu 
Capharnaum, which Josephus elsewhere mentions 
(B. J. iii. 10, § 8) in a very emphatic manner as a 
chief source of the water of the plain of Gennesa- 
ret and as abounding with fish, Dr. R. believes to 
be the ' Ain et-Tin. But the Round Fountain" 
certainly answers better to Josephus's account than 
& spring so close to the shore and so near one end 
of the district as is 'Ain ef-Tin. The claim of 
Khan Minyeh is also strongly opposed by a later 
traveller (Bonar, pp. 437-41). Still this makes 
nothing for Tell [/am. 


& Vast ruins . . . no ordinary city . . 


. Gite of a 
great town (Bonar, pp. 414, 415). 
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The arguments in favor of Tell Him date from 
about 1675. They are urged by Dr. Wilson. The 
principal one is the name, which ig maintained to 
be a relic of the Hebrew original — Caphar having 
given place to Tell. Dr. Wilson also ranges Jo- 
sephus on his side (Lands of the Bible, ii. 139-149. 
See also Ritter, Jordan, pp. 335-345, who supports 
Tel Him) Khan Minyeh, et-Tabiqhah, and 
Tell /him, are all, without doubt, ancient sites, 
but the conclusion from the whole of the evidence 
is irresiatible: that it is impossible to say which of 
them represents Capernaum, which Chorazin, or 
which Bethsaida. Those anxious to inquire further 
into this subject may consult the originals, as given 
above. For the best general description and_re- 
production of the district, see Stanley, S. f P. 
ch. x. G. 

* The later travellers in Palestine leave the ques- 
tion as to the spot on which Capernaum stood 
hardly less perplexed than it was before. The 
disputed sites of the cities of Gennesaret,’’ says 
Dean Stanley, after his second visit to the East 
(Notices of Localities, ete., p. 195), must still re- 
main disputed.” Porter (/fundbook of Syria, ii. 
425) accepts Dr. Robinson's conclusion in favor of 
Khan Minych, so called from an old caravansarai 
near a heap of ruins, on the northern edge of Gen- 
nesaret.  ’.tin ef- Tin is only another name fcr 
the same place, derived from a fig-tree which over- 
hangs a fountain in the neighborhood. Dr. Thom- 
son (Land and Book, i. 542-548) and Mr. Dixon 
(/loly Land, ii. 173, London, 1865) decide for Tell 
Htim, at the head of the lake, about three miles 
northeast of Adan Minyeh. The claim of ’Aén 
AMudawarah, or the Round Fountain, near the 
south end of the plain of Gennesaret, and so 
named from being “enclosed by a low circular wall 
of mason-work,”” has for some time past. been kept 
in abeyance; but Mr. Tristrain (Land of Israel, 
p. 442, London, 1865) has brought it forward once 
more, and certainly with reasons for it which are 
not without weight. He speaks with greater au- 
thority on some branches of the argument from his 
character as an eminent naturalist. Josephus states 
(&. J. tii. 10, § 8) that the fountain of Capernaum 
produced the xopaxivos, a fish like that of the lake 
near Alexandria. Mr. Tristram now maintains 
that neither of the places except the Round Foun- 
tain furnishes this mark of identification. “The 
remarkable ailuroid, the catfish or coracine (xopaxi- 
vos), al:ounds to a remarkable degree in the Round 
Fountain to this day. . . . We obtained specimens 
a yard long, and some of them are deposited in the 
British Museum. The loose, sandy bottom of this 
fountain is peculiarly adapted for this singular fish, 
which buries itself in the sediment, leaving only 
its feelers exposed. . . . Here, in the clear shallow 
water, it may, when disturbed, be at once detected, 
swimming in numbers along the bottom. . . . But 
it is not found at '.din et-7in, where the fountain 
could neither supply it with cover nor food; nor 
could we discover it at ’Ain Tubighah" (the nearest 
fountain to 7¢@ fim, though distant two miles to 
the southward), “where the water is hot and brack- 
ish.” Mr. Tristram thinks it worth while to men- 
tion that fever is very prevalent at this day at ‘Ain 
Mudaiarah (the Round Fountain), whereas “ the 
dry, elevated, rocky ground of Tell Hum” would be 
comparatively free from it. ‘ Peter's wife’s mother 
lay sick of a fever’ at Capernaum (Mark i. 30). 
For other details of his able arzument the reader 
is referred to his work as above. The Abbé Michon 
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(Wie de Jésus, i. 220-24, Paris, 1866) who tue 
travelled in Palestine, holds in like manner that the 
Capharnaum of Josephus (8. J. ii. 10, § 8) is 
identical with the Round Fountain, and hence that 
the Capernaum of the New Testament must he 
found at that plice. So Norton, Trans. of the 
Goapels, with Notes, ii. 54, 56. On the other hand 
the English explorers, Captain Wilson and his as- 
sociates, are reported to have found indications 
which point to Tell Him as the disputed site. 
They regard as such the discovery of a svnagozue 
in a state of fine preservation, remarkal le for its 
elegant architecture, and belonging in all prot ability 
to an age eurlier than that of Christ (dthesmeun, 
Feb. 24, 1866). It may have been one of the Gal- 
ilean synagogues in which the Saviour himself 
tanzht and performed some of his mighty works. 
It is certain that such a discovery shows that an 
important town must once have existed on this 
spot; but this of itself would not settle the ques- 
tion of the name of the town. Mr. Thrupp (Journ. 
of Clos. and Sacer. Philol. ii. 230-308) also con- 
tends for Tell Hin as the site of Capernaum: Dr. 
Tregelles (wed. iii. 141-154) presents a widely differ- 
ent view, placing Capernaum close by Bethsaida 
(Julias), near the mouth of the Upper Jordan, in 
the Batihah, which (and not the Ghimreir) he re- 
gards as the plain of Gennesaret described by Jose- 
phus. 

It may be added in regard to Khan Minych that 
the recent excavations of the English exploring ex- 
pedition (see Atheneum, March 31, 1866) have 
brought to light nothing there except some frag- 
ments of masonry and pottery of comparatively 
modern date.” H. 


CA’PHAR plane from a root signifying “to 
cover,”’ Ges. p. 707), one of the numerous words 
employed in the Bible to denote a village or col- 
lection of dwellings sinaller than a city (/r). Mr. 
Stanley proposes to render it by “ hamlet" (S. ¢ 
P. App. § 85), to distinguish its occurrences from 
those of Charvah, Chatzer, Renotch, and other 
similar words. As an appellative it is found only 
three times: 1 Chr. xxvii. 25; Cant. vil. 11, and 1 
Sam. vi. 18 (in the last the pointing being ditter- 


ent, Copher, Y*2); but in neither is there any- 
thing to enable us to fix any special force to the 
word. 

In names of places it occurs in Cieritan-AmM- 
MONAL, CHEPIHIRAL, CAPHAR-SALAMA. But the 
number of places compounded therewith mentioned 
in the ‘almuds shows that the name hecame a 
much commoner one at a time subsequent to the 
Biblical history. In Arabic Acfr is in frequent 
use (see the lists in the Index to Robinson, ii. and 
iii.). To us its chief interest arises from its form- 
ing a part of the name CaArERNAUM, 4. e. Caphare 
nahum. G. 


CA’PHAR-SAL’AMA = (Xadapoadaud : 
Alex. Xappapoapaua: Capharsilima), a place 
(xépn, Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 4) at which a hattle 
was fought between Judas Maccahwus and Nicanor 
(1 Mace. vii. 31). From the fugitives having taken 
refuge in the ‘city of David,” it would appear to 
have been near Jerusalem. Is it not possible that 
it was Siloam, the Arabic name of which ix Ae/r- 
selwan? Ewald places it north of Ramla on the 
Samaritan boundary (Gesch. iv. 368, note), but ne 
certain traces of it seem to have been yet found. 

G. 
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CAPHEN’ATHA (Xadevadd: Caphetetha), | must rather be compared to the Coptite nume, prob- 
a place apparently close to and on the east side of fably in primitive ages of greater extent than under 


Jerusalem, which was repaired by Jonathan Macca- 
baeus (1 Mace. xii. 37). The name is derived by 
Livehtfoot from Cuphaioth, the Talmudic word for 
unripe fixs. If this be correct, there is a remark- 
able correspondence between the naine Caphenatha 
and those of Bethany (house of dates), Bethphave 
(house of fis), and of the Mount of Olives itself, 
on which the three were situated — all testifying to 
the ancient fruitfulness of the place. (. 

CAPHI’RA (Kadeipa; [Vat. Meipa: Ald. 
Alex. Kagipa:) Hnocadics), 1 Eadr. v. 19. (Cik- 
PHIIRAIG | 


CAPHTOR (VEE: Kawxaboxia [ex- 
cept in Jer.]: Cuppadocit): CAPH’TORIM 


(ASS: {in Gen.,} Tap@opcely, (Alex. ] Xadg- 
Boprecus [in 1 Chr., Rom. Vat. omit; Alex. Xag- 
opiequ; Comp, Ald.] Kap@opieiu: [in Deut. Kaw- 
wasones:] Caphtorim, Cuppadoces), &@ country 
thrice mentioned as the primitive seat of the Phi- 
- Tistines (Deut. ii. 233 Jer. xlvii. 4; Am. ix. 7), who 
are once called Caphtorim (Deut. ii. 23), as of the 
same race as the Mizraite people of that name 
(Gen. x. 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). The position of the 
country, since it was peopled by Mizraites, must be 
snipposed to be in Egypt or near to it in Africa, for 
the idea of the southwest of Palestine is excluded 
by the migration of the Philistines. In Jer. it is 


spoken of as [S75 MS, and has therefore been 


supposed to be an island. S, however, has a 
wider siznification; commonly it is any maritime 
land, whether coast or island, as in the expression 


DDT YS (Gen. x. 5), by which the northern 
coasts and the islands of the Mediterranean seem 
to be intended, the former, in part at least, being 
certainly included. It must be remembered, how- 


ever, that the Nile is spoken of as a sea (5°) by 
Nahum in the description of No, or Thebes (iii. 8). 
[No.] It is also possible that the expression in 
Jer. merely refers to the maritime position of the 
Philistines (comp. Ez. xxv. 16), and that Caphtor 
is here poetically used for Caphtorim. 

The writer (Ancyclupedia Britannica, 8th ed., 
Egypt, p. 419) has proposed to recognize Caphtor 
in the ancient Ezvyptian name of Coptos. This 
nanie. if literally transeribed, is written in the hiero- 
glvphics Kebtu, Kebta, and Keb-Her, probably pro- 
nounced Kubt, Kabt, and Kebt-Hor (Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. Taf. xxxviii. no. 899, 900), whence 


Coptic KEGT, KENTO, KENT», 
3 


b] 
K23 TW, Gr. Kéwros, Arab. 485, Kuft. The 


i re 


| 


similarity of rame is so great that it alone might | 


satisfy us, but the correspondence of Afyumrros, a3 
if Ala yurros, to V3 ‘Ss, unless “8 refer to 
the Philistine coast, seems conclusive. We must 
not suppose, however, that Caphtor was Coptos: it 





@ The conquest of the Avim does not seem to have 
oeen complete when the Israelites entered the Prom- 
Weed Land, for they are mentioned after the " five lords 
of the Philistines’ in Josh. (xiii. 3). The expression 
therefore in Deut. ii. 23, “And the Avim who dwelt in 


villages (SS "°T3, wrongly made a proper name in 
the A. V..and in the LXX., where the fem. plural 


the Ptolemies, tur the number of nomes was in the 
course of time greatly increased. The Caphtorim 
stand last in the list of the Mizraite peoples in Gen. 
and Chr., probably as dwellers in Upper Egypt, the 
names next before them being of Hyvptian, and the 
earliest names of Libyan peoples (KGyrr]. It is 
not necessary to discuss other identifications that 
have been proposed. The chief are Cappadocia, 
Cyprus, aud Crete, of which the last alone, from 
the evident connection of the Philistines with Crete, 
would have any probability in the absence of more 
detinite evidence. There would, however, be great 
ditticulty in the way of the supposition that in the 
earliest. times a nation or tribe removed from an 
island to the mainland. 

The miration of the Philistines is mentioned or 
alluded to in all the passages speaking of Caphtor 
or the Caphtorim. It thus appears to have been 
an event of great importance, and this supposition 
receives support from the statement in Amos. In 
the lists of Gien. and Chr., as the text now stands, 
the Philistines are said to have come forth trom 
the Casluhim — «the Casluhim, whence came forth 
the Philistines, and the Caphtorim,’’ — where the 
Hebrew forbids us to suppose that the Philistines 
and Caphtorim beth came from the Casluhim. 
Here there seems to have been a transposition, for 
the other passayes are as explicit, or more so, and 
their forn: does not admit of this explanation. The 
period of the migration must have been very re- 
mote, since the Philistines @ were already established 
in Palestine in Abraham's time (Gen. xxi. 32, 34). 
The evidence of the Meyptian monuments, which 
is indirect, tends to the same conclusion, but takes 
us yet further back in time. It leads us to suppose 
that the Philistines and kindred nations were cog- 
nate to the Egyptians, but so different from them 
in manners that they must have separated before 
the character and institutions of the latter had at- 
tained that development in which they continued 
throughout the period to which their monuments 
belong. We find from the sculptures of Rameses 
[1]. at Medeenet EHlaboo, that the evptians about 
120 8. c. were at war with the Philistines, the 
Tok-karu, and the Shayratana of the Sea, and that 
other Shayratana served them as mercenaries. The 
Philistines and Tuk-karu were physically cognate, 
and had the same distinctive dress; the Tok-karu 
and Shayratana were also physically cognate, and 
fought tovether in the same ships. ‘There is reason 
to believe that the Tok-karu are the Carians, and 
the Shayratana cannot be doubted to be the Chere- 
thim of the Bible and the earlier Cretans of the 
Greeks, inhabiting Crete, and probably the coast of 
Palestine also (Anc. Brit. art. Agypt, p. 462). All 
bear a greater resemblance to the Eyyptians than 
does any other group of foreign peoples represented 
in their sculptures. ‘This evidence puints therefore 
to the spread of a seafaring race cognate to the 
Keyvptians at a very remote time. Their origin is 
not alone spoken of in the record of the migration 
of the Philistines, but in the tradition of the 





a i has become, through the provious change 


of “ to “T, "Aondwé), even to Azzah (Gaz), Caphtorim 
whocame forth from Caphtor destroyed them and dwelt 
in their stead,”’ may mean that a part of the Avim 
alone perished. 
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Pheenicians that they came from the Erythraan 
Sea [AnABLA], and we must look for the primeval 
seat of the whole race on the coasts of Arabia and 
. Africa, where all ancient authorities lead us mainly 
to place the Cushites and the Ethiopians. [Cus] 
The ditlerence of the Philistines from the Egyptians 
in dress and manners is, as we have seen, evident 
on the Egyptian monuments. From the Bible we 
learn that their laws and religion were likewise dif- 
ferent from those of Egypt. and we may therefore 
consider our previous supposition as to the time of 
the separation of the peoples to which they belong 
to he positively true in their particular case. It is 
probable that they left Caphtor not leng after the 
first arrival of the Mizraite tribes, while they had 
not yet attained that attachment to the soil that 
afterwards so eminently characterized the descend- 
ants of those which formed the Egyptian nation. 
The words of the prophet Anios seem to indicate a 
deliverance of the Philistines from bondage. * [.Are} 


ye not as children of Ethiopians (E°°U 52) unto 
me, [QO] children of Israel? hath the Lord said. 
Have not | caused Israel to go up out of the land 
of Kyypt, and the Philistines from: Caphtor, and 
Aram from Kir?”’ (Ain. ix. 7). The mention of 
the Ethiopians is worthy of note: here they are 
perhaps spuken of as a deyraded people. The in- 
tention appears to be to show that Israel was not 
the only nation which had been providentially led 
from one country to another where it might settle, 
and the interposition would seem to imply oppres- 
sion preceding the migration. It may be remarked 
that Manetho speaks of a revolt and return to 
allegiance of the Libyans, prubably the Lehabim, 
or Lubim, from whose name Libya, &c., certainly 
came, in the reign of the first king of the third 
dynasty, Necherophic¢s or Necherdchis, in the earliest 
age of I'gyptian history, B. c. cir. 2400 (Cory, Anc. 
Frag. 2d ed. pp. 100, 101). R. S. P. 


CAPHTHORIM (D°7FSE : Vat. omits; 


Alex. Xapopreip 5; [Comp. Ald. K Bopielu :] 
Caphtorim)., 1 Chr. i. 12. RCH | 


CAPHTORIMS (S°°MEE: of Kawnd- 
Boxes: Cappadoces). Deut. ii. 23. [Cariror.] 
CAPPADO’CIA (Karradoxia). This eastern 


district of Asia Minor is interesting in reference to 
New Testament history only from the mention of 
its Jewish residents among the hearers of St. Peter's 
first sermon (Acts ii. 9), and its Christian residents 
among the readers of St. Peter's first Epistle (1 
Pet. i. 1). The Jewish community in this region, 
doubtless, formed the nucleus of the Christian: and 
the former may probably be traced to the first in- 
troduction of Jewish colonists into Asia Minor by 
Seleucus (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, § 4). The Roman 
period, through the growth of large cities and the 
construction of roads, would aflord increased facili- 
ties for the spread both of Judaism and Christianity. 
It should be observed that Cappadocia was easily 
approached from the direction of Palestine and 
Syria, by means of the pass called the Cilician 
Gates, which led up through the Taurus from the 
low coast of Cilicia, and that it was connected, at 
least under the later Emperors, by good roads with 
the district beyond the Euphrates. 

The range of Mount Taurus and the upper course 
of the Euphrates may safely be mentioned, in gen- 
eral terms, as natura] boundaries of Cappadocia on 
the south and east. Its geographical limits on the 
west and north were variable. 
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name reached as far northwards as the Fuxine Sea 
The region of Cappadocia, viewed in this extent, 
constituted two satrapies under the Persians, and 
afterwards two independent monarchies. One was 
Cappadocia on the Pontus, the other Cappadocia 
near the Taurus. Here we have the germ of the 
two Roman provinces of Pontus and Cappadocia. 
[Pontus.] Several of the monarchs who reigned 
in Cappadocia Proper bore the name of Ariarathes. 
One of them is mentioned in 1 Macc. xv. 22. ‘The 
last of these inonarchs was called Archelaus (see 
Joseph. nt. xvi. 4, § 6). He was treacherously 
treated by the Emperor Tilerius, who reduced his 
kingdom to a province A. bp. 17. This is the 
position in which the country stood during the 
time of St. Peter's apostolic work. 

Cappadocia is an elevated table-land intersected 
by mountain-chains. It seems always to have been 
deticient in wood; but it was a good grain country, 
and it was particularly famous for grazing. Its 
Koman metropolis, afterwards both the birthplace 
and episcopal see of St. Basil, was Cesarea (now 
Kaisariyeh), formerly Mazaca, situated near Mount 
Argus, the highest mountain in Asia Minor. 
Some of its other cities were equally celebrated in 
ecclesiastical history, especially Nyssa, Nazianzus, 
Samosata and Tyana. The native Cappadccians 
seem originally to have belonged to the Syrian 
stock: and since Ptolemy (v. 6) places the cities of 
Iconium and Derbe within the limits of this revion, 
we may possibly obtain from this circumstance some 
light on “the speech of Lycaonia,”’ Acts xiv. 11. 
[Lycaonta.] ‘The best description of these parts 
of Asia Minor will be found in Hamilton's Ba 
searches, and Texier’s Asie Vineure. J.S. H. 


CAPTAIN. (1.) As a purely military title, 
Captain answers to “W in the Hebrew army, and 
xiAlapxos (tribunus) in the Roman. [ARsyY.] 


he “captain of the guard’? (orparowedapyns) 
in Acts xxviii. 16, is also spoken of under ARMY 
(p. 164]. (2.) 2°2i2, which is occasionally ren 
dered captain, applies sometimes to a military (Josh. 
x. 24; Judg. xi. 6, 11; Is. xxii. 3; Dan. xi. 18), 
sometimes to a civil command (e. g. Is. i. 10, ili. 
6): its radical sense is irision, and hence decision 
without reference to the nieans employed: the term 


illustrates the double office of the CEU". (3.) The 
‘captain of the temple" (erparnyds Tov iepov) 
mentioned by St. Luke (xxii. f ; Acts iv. 1, v. 24) 
in connection with the priests, was not a military 
officer, but superintended the guard of priests and 
Levites, who kept watch by night in the Temple. 
The office appears to have existed from an early 
date; the “ priests that kept the door” (2 K. xii. 
9, xxv. 18) are described by Josephus (Ant. x. 8, § 
5) as robs gudAdocovras 1d iepdy ayeudvas: & 
notice occurs in 2 Mace. iii. 4 of a xpoordrns Tov 
iepov; this officer is styled orparnyds by Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 6, § 2; B. J. vi. 5, § 3); and in the 


Mishna (Afudloth, i. § 2) ATT “WT WS, « the 
captain of the mountain of the Temple; "’ his duty, 
as described in the place last quoted, was to visit 
the posts during the night, and see that the sentries 
were doing their duty. (4.) The term apyrryds, 
rendered “ captain” (Heb. ii. 10), has no reference 
whatever to a military office. W. L. B. 


* CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD. Title 
of the officer (A. V.) to whose custody Paul and 


In early times the! other prisoners were committed at Rome (Acts 


CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD 


xxviii. 16), where a stricter translation would be 
Preetorian prefect or commander of the Pretorian 
camp. See Wieseler's Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalt. 
p. 86. The force of the article in that place (rq 
orparowedip ) opens an interesting question. 
The cominand of the preetorian guard was originally 
divided between two prefects, but during the reign 
of Claandius, Burrus or Burrhus Afranius, a distin- 
guished Roman general, was appointed sole prve/ec- 
tus prewwrw, and retained this oftive as late cer- 
tainly as the beginning of a. p. 62. On his death 
the command was committed again to two prefects, 
as it had been at first, and this continued to be the 
arrangement until a late period of the empire. ‘The 
time of Paul's arrival at Kome could not have been 
far from A. D. 62, as admits of being shown by an 
independent calculation. Wieseler supposes + 
orparoreddpyn to refer to this Burrus, as sole 
prefect at that time, and he ures the expression 
as a reason for assigning the apostle’s arrival to a. 
vb. 62, or the year preceding. So also Anver, De 
temporum in Actis Apost. ratione, p. 100, and Lew- 
in, Fastt Sacri, p. 323. It is very possible that this 
view is the correct one. It would furnish a striking 
coincidence between [Luke's narrative and the his- 
tory of the times. Yet, in speaking of the pretorian 
prefect, the writer of the Acts may have meant the 
one who acted in this particular case, the one who 
took into his charge the prisoners whom the cen- 
turion transferred to him, whether he was sole 
perfect or had a colleague with him; comp. xxiv. 
23. De Wette assents to Meyer in this explanation 
of the article. The expression, as so understood, 
does not affirm that there was but one prefect, or 
deny it. 

But if the words 6 dxardvrapxos - ++ TP oTpa- 
toreBdpxn (Acts xxvill. 16) are not genuine,® this 
question concerning +@ falls away, so far as it 
depends on Luke's authority. At the same time 
the words (if added to the text) express what was 
unquestionably true, according to the Roman usage 
(see Vlin. pest. x. 65); but of course we have 
then the testimony only of some glossator who (if 
we may conjecture a motive), knowing what the 
rule was, apprises the reader of its observance as tg 
the other prisorers, because he would represent Paul 
in being * suffered to dwell by himself’ as ex- 
empted from the rule, or if at first subjected to the 





@ © For 6 éxardvrapxos . . . Tee 62 TlavAy éxerpamn, 
jachmanon, Tischendorf, and Tregelles read simply 
éxerparn 7g MavAy. The words in question, corre- 
sponding to ‘ the centurion delivered the prisoners to 
the captain of the guard, but” of the A. V., were also 
rejected as a gloss by Mill and Bengel, and marked as 
very doubtful by Griesbach. Though found in a great 
majority of the manuscripts, they are wanting in all 
of the oldest and best class which contain the passage, 
namely, the Sinaitic, Vatican, Alexandrine, and a very 
waluable St. Petersburg palimpsest of the fifth century ; 
also im the fico best cursive MSS. (loti, 13), another very 
good one (49), and one or two more. (The MSS. CDE 
are unfortunately mutilated here.) They are likewise 
absent from the oldest and best of the ancient ver- 
sions (Peshito, Syriac, Cop‘ic, Vulgite, Armenian, and 
the Xthiopic in T. P. Platt’s edition), and Chrysos- 
tom ignores them both in his text and commentary. 
The earliest witness for them appears to be the later 
Byriac version, as revised by Thoinas of Ilarkel a. pb. 
616, which has them inarked with an as‘erisk, indi- 
cating that they did not orizinally belong to it. (The 
£thiopic of the Polyglott is here of no authority.) 
The oldest Greek MS. which has them (L) is not earlier 
than she middle of the ninth century ; the oldest Greek 
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same custody (which no doubt was the fact), as after- 
wards treated with special indulgence. — “ Captain 
of the guard” in Gen. xxxix. 1, xl. 3, 4, &c. prob- 
ably should be “ captain’ or “officer of the execu- 
tioners.”. [(Joserit; PoTiPH an. ] H. 


CAPTIVITIES OF THE JEWS. The 
bondage of Israel in gypt, and their suljugation 
at different times by the Philistines and other na- 
tions, are sometimes included under the above title; 
and the Jews themselves, perhaps with reference to 
Daniel's vision (ch. vii.), reckon their national cap- 
tivities as four — the Babylonian, Median, Grecian, 
and Roman (Eisenmenger, /nédecktcs Judenthum, 
vol. i. p. 748). But the present article is confined 
to the forcible deportation of the Jews from their 
native land, and their forcible detention, under the 
Assyrian or Babylonian kings. 

The kingdom of Isracl was invaded by three or 
four successive kings of Assyria. Pul or Sardana- 
palus, according to Rawlinson (Outline of Assyrian 
History, p. 14, but compare Rawl. /eredotus, vol. 
i. p. 466), imposed a tribute, B. Cc. 771 (or 762 
Rawl.) upon Menahem (1 Chr. v. 25, and 2 K. xv. 
19). Tiglath-Pileser carried away 8. c. 740 the 
trans-Jordanic tribes (1 Chr. v. 23) and the inhab 
itants of Galilee (2 K. xv. 29, compare Is. ix. 1), to 
Assyria. Shalmaneser twice invaded (2 K. xvii. 3, 
5) the kingdom which remained to Hoshea. took 
Samaria B. c. 721 after a sieve of three years, and 
carried Israel away into Assyria. In an inscription 
interpreted by Rawlinson (//erodotus, vol. i. p. 472), 
the capture of Samaria is claimed by King Sargon 
([s. xx. 1) as his own achievement. The cities of 
Samaria were occupied by people sent from Babylon, 
Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim: and Halah, 
Habor, Hara, and the river of Gozan became the 
seats of the exiled Israelites. 

Sennacherib B. c. 713 is stated (Rawl. Outline, 
p. 24, but compare Demetrius ap. Clem. Alexand. 
Stromata, i. 21, incorrectly quoted as confirming 
the statement) to have carried into Assyria 200,000 
captives from the Jewish cities which he touk (2 K. 
xviii. 13). Nebuchadnezzar, in the first half of his 
reign, B. C. 606-562, repeatedly invaded Judsa, 
besieged Jerusalem, carried away the inhabitants to 
Babylon, and destroyed the city and Temple. Twa 
distinct deportations are mentioned in 2 K. xxiv. 
14 (including 10,000 persons) and xxv. 11. One 


father cited for them ((Ecumenius) flourished at the end 
of the tenth. This concurrence of ai! the oldest and 
most independent authorities in the omission of words 
which might so easily creep in from a marginal gloss, 
seems irreconcilable with the supposition of their gen- 
uineness. They are, however, defended by Borne- 
mann, De Wette, Meyer, and Alford, who would ex- 
plain their omission by the Aomoteleuton in éxarév- 
Tapxos... arparomed’dpyy- This is unsatisfso 
tory, (1) because the Aomaote!euton is so imperfect that 
it was not likely to cause any error ; (2) because it would 
only occasion the loss of the words /v'lowing éxarov- 
tapxos ; (3) because it does not appear how or why it 
should affect a!/ our oldest and bes! authorities (in- 
cluding the versions used by all the principal churches) 
and leave hardly a trace of its influence on the great 
mass of modern manuscripts. Alford, it should be 
noticed, in his fourth edition (1861) brackets the words 
as doubtful. The critical scholar may find it instruct- 
ive to compare other examples of glossirial additions 
in the Received Text and the mass of later manu- 
scripts of the Acts, in opposition to the most ancient 
authorities: see Acts ji. 3), 31; viii. 37; xiii. 42; xv. 
18, 24, 34; xvili. 21; xxi. 8, 25 xxili. 9; xxiv. ‘ae 
22, 2B, 26; xxv. 16; xxviii. 29, etc. 
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in 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20. 
eluding 4600 persons, and one in Dan. i. 3. 
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Three in Jer. lii. 28, 29, in-| ations (see Gesenius on Is. xxxvi. 16, and compare 
The | Gen. xlvii. 21). 


It was also a great advantace to 


two principal deportations were, (1) that which took | the Assyrian king to remove from the Egyptian 


place B. c. 598, when Jehviachin with all the ; 
nobles, soldiers, and artificers were carried away; 
and (2) that which fullowed the destruction of the | 


border of his empire a people who were notoriously 
well-affected towards Egypt. The captives were 
treated not as slaves but as colonists. ‘There was 


Temple and the capture of Zedekiah 8. c. 588. The, nothing to hinder a Jew frum rising to the highest 
three which Jeremiah mentions may have been the | eminence in the state (Dan. ii. 48), or holding the 


contributions of a particular class or district to the | 
general captivity; or they may have taken place, 
under the orders of Nebuchadnezzar, befcre or after 
the two principal deportations. The captivity of 
certain selected children, 8. Cc. 607, met.tioned by 
Daniel, who was one of them, may have occurred 
when Nebuchadnezzar was colleague or lieutenant 
of his father Nabopolassar, a year before he reigned 
alone. ‘The -70 years of captivity predicted by 
Jeremiah (xxv. 12) are dated by Prideaux from 
B. C. 606 (see Connection, anno 606; and comp. 
Davison, On Prophecy, Lect. vi. pt. 1). Ifa sym- 
bolical interpretation were required, it would be 
more difficult to rezard (with Winer and Roseu- 
miiller) these 70 years as an indefinite period desig- 
nated arbitrarily by a sacred number, than to be- 
lieve with St. Augustine (Anarratio in Ps. exxvi. 
1) that they are a symbol of “all time.’ The 
captivity of I'zekiel dates from 1. ¢c. 598, when 
that prophet, like Mordecai the uncle of Esther 
(ii. 6), accompanied Jehoiachin. 

We know nothing, except by inference from the 
book of Tobit, of the religious or social state of the 
[sraclitish exiles in Assyria. Doubtless the con- 
stant policy of 17 successive kings had effectually 
estranged the people from that religion which cen- 
tered in the Temple, and had reduced the number 
of faithful men below the 7000 who were revealed 
for the consolation of Elijah Some priests at least 
were among them (2 K. xvii. 28), though it is not 
certain that these were of the tribe of Levi (1 K. 
xii. 31). The people had been nurtured tor 250 
years in idolatry in their own land, where they de- 
parted not (2 K. xvii. 22) from the sins of Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding the proximity of the Temple, and 
the succession of inspired prophets (2 K. xvii. 13) 
among them. Deprived of these checks on their 
natural inclinations (2 K. xvii. 15), torn from their 
native soil, destitute of a hereditary king, they 
probably became more and more closely assimilated 
to their heathen neighbors in Media. And when, 
after the lapse of more than a century, they were 
joined B. c. 598 by the first exiles from Jerusalem, 
very few families probably retained sufficient faith 
in the God of their fathers to appreciate and follow 
the instruction of Ezekiel. But whether they were 
‘many or few, their genealogies were probably lost, 
a fusion of them with the Jews took place, Israel 
ceasing to envy Judah (Is. xi. 13); and Ezekiel 
:may have seen his own symbolical prophecy (xxxvii. 
16-19) partly fulfilled. 

The captive Jews were probably prostrated at 
‘first by their great calamity. till the glorious vision 
of Ezekicl in the 5th year of the Captivity revived 
and reunited them. The wishes of their conqueror 
‘were satisfied when he had displayed his power by 
‘transporting them into another land, and gratified 
his pride by inscribing on the walls of the royal 
palace his victorious progress and the number of Ifis 
captives. He could not have designed to increase 
ithe population of Babylon, for he sent Babylonian 
colonists into Samaria. One political end certainly 
was attained —the more easy government of a 
people separated from local traditions and associ- 


most confidential othce near the person of the king 
(Neh. i. 11; Tob. i. 13, 22). ‘The advice of Jere 
niah (xxix. 5, &c.) was generally fullowed. The 
exiles increased in numbers and in wealth. They 
observed the Mosaic law (sth. iii. 8; Tob. xiv. 9). 
They kept up distinctions of rank among themselves 
(Iez. xx. 1). And though the assertion in the Tal- 
mud be unsupported by proof that they assigned 
thus early to one of their countrymen the tide of 
Head of the Captivity (or, captain of the people, 2 
I'sdr. v. 16), it is certain that they at least pre- 
served their genealogical tal les, and were at no loss 
to tell who was the rightful heir to David's throne. ~ 
They had neither place nor time of national gatber- 
ing, no Temple; and they offered no sacrifice. But 
the rite of circumcision and their laws respecting 
food, d&c. were observed ; their priests were with 
them (Jer. xxix. 1); and possibly the practice of 
erecting synagogues in every city (Acts xv. 21) was 
begun by the Jews in the Babylonian captivity. 
The Captivity is not without conteniporaneous 
literature. In the apocryphal Look of Tobit, 
which is generally believed to be a mixture of po- 
etical fiction with historical facts recorded by a 
contemporary, we have a picture of the inner life 
of a family of the tribe of Naphtali, among the 
captives whom Shalmaneset brought to Nineveh. 
The apocryphal took of Baruch seems, in Mr. 
Layard’s opinion, to have been written by one 
whose eyes, like those of Ezekiel, were familiar 
with the gigantic forms of Assyrian sculpture. 
Several of the lsalms appear to express the senti- 
ments of Jews who were either partakers or wit- 
nesses of the Assyrian captivity. [Ewald assigns 
to this period Ps. xlii., xliii., Ixxxiv., xvii., xvi, 
xlix., xxii., xxv., xxxviii., Ixxxvili., xl., lxix., cix., li., 
Ixxi., xxv., xxxiv., Ixxxii., xiv., cxx., exxi., exxiii., 
cxxx., cxxxi. And in Ps. Ixxx. we seem to have 
the words of an Israelite, dwelling perhaps in Ju- 
dwa (2 Chr. xv. 9, xxxi. 6), who had seen the 
departure of his countrymen to Assyria: and in Ps. 
exxxvii. an outpouring of the first intense feelings 
of a Jewish exile in Babylon. But it is from the 
three great prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Vaniel, 
that we learn most of the condition of the children 
of the captivity. The distant warnings of Jere- 
miah, advising and cheering them, followed them 
into Assyria. There, for a few years, they had no 
prophetic guide; till suddenly the vision of Ezekiel 
at Chebar (in the immediate vicinity of Nineveh, 
according to Layard, or, according to others, near 
Carchenish on the Euphrates) assured them that 
the glory which filled the Temple at Jerusalem was 
not hopelessly withdrawn from the outcast people 
of God. As Jeremiah warned them of coming 
woe, 80 Ezekiel taught them how to Lear that which 
was come upon them. And when he died, after 
passing at least 27 years (Fz. xxix. 17) in captivity, 
Daniel survived even beyond the Return; and 
thouzh his high station and ascetic life probably 
secluded him from frequent familiar intercourse with 
his people, he filled the place of chief interpreter of 
God's will to Israel, and gave the most conspicuous 
example of devotion and obedience to His laws. 


CAPTIVITIES OF THE JEWS 
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The Babylonian captivity was brought to a close | been written by Calmet, Commentnire littéral, vob 
by the decree (Fzr. i. 2) of Cyrus nu. c. 536, and | iii, and vi.; by Witsius, yyplinca; and by J. 
the return of a portion of the nation under Shesh-| D. Michaelis. 


bazzar or Zerubbalel B. c. 533, Ezra n. cc. 458, and 
Nehemiah wn. c. 445. The number who returned 
upon the decree of B. c. 536 (which was possibly 
framed by Daniel, Milman, /ist. of Jews, ii. 8) 
was 42,360, besides servants. Among them about 
30,000 are specitied (compare Ezr. ii. and Neh. 
vii.) as belonging to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, 
and levi. It has been inferred (Prideaux, anno 
530) that the remaining 12,00) belonged to the 
tribes of Israel (compare Ezr. vi. 17). And from 
the fact that out of the 24 courses of priests only 
4 returned (I‘zr. ii. 36), it has been inferred that 
the whole number of exiles who chose to continue 
in Assyria was about six times the number of those 
who returned. ‘Those who remained (Esth. viii. 9, 
11), and kept up their national distinctions, were 
known as The Dispersion (John vii. 35; 1 Pet. i. 
1; James i. 1): and, in course of time, they served 
a great purpose in diffusing a knowledve of the 
true God, and in affording a point for the com- 
mencement of the efforts of the Evangelists of the 
Christian faith. 

Many attempts have been made to discover the 
ten tribes existing as a distinct community. Jo- 
sephus (.{at. xi. 5, § 2) believed that in his day 
they dwelt in larze multitudes, somewhere beyond 
the Euphrates, in Arsareth, according to the author 
of 2 Esdr. xiii. 45. Rabbinical traditions and fa- 
bles, committed to writing in the middle aves, assert 
the same fact (Lightfoot, Mor. Hebr. in 1 Cor. xiv. 
Appendix), with many marvellous amplifications 
(Kisenmenger, Ant. Jud. vol. ii., ch. x.; Jahn, //e- 
breeo Commonwealth, App. bk. vi... The imazina- 
tion of Christian writers has souzht them in the 
neivhborhood of their last recorded habitation: 
Jewish features have been traced in the Affichan 
tribes: rumors are heard to this day of a Jewish 
colony at the foot of the Himalayas: the Black 
Jews of Malabar claim affinity with them: elabo- 
rate attempts have been made to identify them re- 
cently with the Nestorians, and in the 17th cen- 
tury with the Indians of North America. But 
thouzh history bears no witness of their present 
distinct existence, it enables us to track the foot- 
steps of the departing race in four directions after 
the time of the Captivity. (1.) Some returned 
and mixed with the Jews (Luke ii. 36; Phil. iii. 5, 
&.) (2.) Some were left in Samaria, mingled with 
the Samaritans (Ezr. vi. 21; John iv. 12), and 
became hitter enemies of the Jews. (3.) Many 
remained in Assyria, and mixing with the Jews, 
furmed culonies throughout the East, and were 
recognized as an integral part of the Dispersion 
(see Acts ii. 9, xxvi. 7; Buchanan’s Christian Re- 
searches, p. 212), for whom, probably ever since 
the days of Ezra, that plaintive prayer, the tenth 
of the Shemoneh Esre, has been daily offered, 
“ Sound the great trumpet for our deliverance, lift 
up a banner for the gathering of our exiles, and 
unite us all tozether from the four ends of the 
varth.”’ (4.) Most, prubably, apostatized in As- 
‘vria, as Prideaux (anno 677) supposes, and adopted 
the usages and idolatry of the nations among whom 
they were planted, and became wholly swallowed up 
m them. Dissertations on the Ten Tribes have 
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@ From ['7/), “to burn.” Cf. the Arabic cu. 


The Captivity was a period of change in the ver 
nacular language of the Jews (see Neh. viii. 8) aud 
in the national character. ‘The Jews who returned 
were remarkably free from the old sin of idolatry: 
& yreat spiritual renovation, in uccordance with the 
divine promise (Iz. xxxvi. 24-28), was wrought in 
them. A new and deep feeling of reverence for 
the letter of the law and for the person of Moses 
was probably a result of the relivious service which 
was performed in the synagogues. A new impulse 
of commercial enterprise and activity was implanted 
in them, and developed in the days of the Disper- 
sion (see James iv. 13). W. T. b. 


CARABA’SION (‘PaBaclwy; [Vat. Kapa- 
Bacewy; Ald.) Alex. KapgaBaciwy: Marimoth), 
a currupt name to which it is ditticult to find any- 
thing corresponding in the Hebrew text (1 [Esdr. 
ix. 34). 

CARBUNCLE. The representative in the 
A. V. of the Hebrew words ‘edilich and bdr'kath 
or bdre’keth. 

1. (Ekddch (TINS > AlOos KpuardaAdAov; Alas 

Aupys, Sym. Theod, ; A. TpnTraviguov, Aq.: 
apules scudpti) occurs only in Ia. liv. 12 in the de 
scription of the beauties of the new Jerusalem: 
“fT will make thy windows of agates and thy yates 
of carbuneles"’ (comp. Tob. xiii. 16, 17, and Rev. 
xxi. 18-21) — “ general images,” as Lowth (Notes 
on Js. 1. ¢c.) has remarked, “to express beauty, 
magnificence, purity, strength, and solidity, avree 
ably to the ideas of the Eastern nations.” The 
translators of the A. V., having in mind the ety- 
molozy of the Hebrew word,“ render it. “ carbun- 
cle; but as many precious stones have the quality 
of “shining like fire,’ it is obvious that such an 
interpretation is very doubtful. Symmachus, re 
ferring the word to a Chaldee signification of the 
root, namely, “to bore,’ understands “ sculptured 
stones,’ whence the Vulg. diides sculpti (sce Ro- 
senmiiller, Schol. ad Jes. liv. 13). Perhaps the 
term miay be a general one to denote any bright 
sparkling gem, but as it occurs only once, without 
any collateral evidence to aid us, it is impossible to 
determine the real meaning of the word. 

2. Barékath, bireketh (MINB, PID: 
oudpary3os, Kepavvios, Sym.: smaragdus), the 
third stone in the first row of the sacerdotal breast- 
plate (Ex. xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10), also one of the 
mineral treasures of the king of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 
13). Braun (De VWestit. Sacerd. Heb. p. 652 
Amst. 1680) supposes with much probability that 
the smaracdus or emerald is the precious stone sig- 
ified. This view is supported by the LXX. (which 
always gives gudpay3os as the representative of the 
bir’kath), the Vulzate, and Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, 
§ 5). DPliny (xxxvii. 5) speaks in terms of the 
warmest admiration of the smaragdus, and enu- 
merates no fewer than twelve kinds. but it is prob- 
able some of them are malachites or gliss. It is 
certain that the smaragdus which, according to 
Theophrastus (/'r. ii. 24, ed. Schneider), was sent 
as a present from the king of Babylon into Eyypt, - 





* extundere instituit ignem ex igniario’ (Freytag, Lez. 
Arab. 4. ¥.). 


b From ;)73, “to send forth lightning,” © & 
flash.” i 
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aud which, as Egyptian chroniclers relate, was four! southwestern part of the peninsula of Asia Minor 


eubits long by three wide, must have been made of 
sonie other material than emerald; but cudpaydos 
is used by Theophrastus to denote the emerald. 
“ This gem,’ he says, ‘is very rare and of a small 
size... It has some peculiar properties, for it 
renders water of the same color with itself... . 
It suothes the eyes, and people wear seals of this 
stone jn order that they may look at them.””@ Mr. 
King (Antique Gems, p. 30) is of opinion that the 
amaravdi of Vliny may be contined to the green 
ruby and the true emerald. Braun believes that 
the Greek gudpay8os, udpaydos is etymologically 
allied to the Hebrew term, and Kalisel (1x. xxviii. 
17) is inclined to this opinion: see also Gesenius, 


ITeb. et Ch. Lex. 8. v. sYI7ND. Some, however, 
believe the Greek word is a corruption of the Sans- 
krit smarakata, and that both the gem and its 
name were imported from Bactria into Europe, 
while others hold that the Sanskrit term came from 
the West. See Mr. King’s valuable remarks on 
the Smaragdus, “ Antique Gems,” p. 30-37. 
W. H. 


CAR‘CAS (DDD: *Apxeoaios [this form 
belongs to Carshena, ver. 14; @apaBds or -Bd: 


Alex. @aBa¢; Comp. XapaBds:] Charchas), the 
seventh of the seven “chamberlains’’ (2. e. eunuchs, 


EL *D*"D) of king Ahasuerus (Fsth. i. 10). The 
name has been compared with the Sanskrit sar- 
caga = severe (see Gesenius, 713). 


* CAR’CHAMIS (Xaprapus ; Alex. Kad- 
xauus; 11 MSS. Kapyapus: Charcamis), a city 
on the Euphrates (1 Esdr. i. 23), the same as CaR- 
CHEMISH. A. 

CAR’CHEMISH (W333: [in Jer.,] 
Xapuels; (Comp. Kapxauhs:) Charcamis). The 
Scriptural Carchemish is not, as has generally been 
supposed, the classical Circesium. It lay very much 
higher up the Euphrates, occupying nearly the site 
cf the later Mabey, or Hierapolis. The Assyrian 
inscriptions show it to have been, from about B. c. 
1100 to B.c. 850, a chief city of the Hittites, who 
were masters of the whole of Syria fiom the bor- 
ders of Damascus to the Euphrates at Zur, or Bireh- 
jik. Tt seems to have commanded the ordinary 
passage of the Euphrates in this part of its course, 
and thus in the contentions between Fgypt and 
Assyria its possession was of primary consequence 
(comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 20 with Jer. xlvi. 2). [Add 
Is. x. 9.) Carchemish appears to have been taken 
by Pharaoh-Necho shortly after the battle of Me- 
giddo (ah. B. Cc. 608), and retaken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar after a battle three years later, B. c. 605 
(Jer. xlvi. 2). The word Carchemish would mean 
“the fort of Chemosh,” the well-known deity of 
the Moabites. [In the A. V. 2 Chr. xxxy. 20 it 
is written CHARCHEMISH; in 1 Esdr. i. 23, CaR- 
CHAMIS. ] G. R. 

CARE‘AH (FIM) [bald-head]: Kaph@; Alex. 
Kapys; [Ald. Kapné:] Caree), father of Johanan 


(2 K. xxv. 23), elsewhere in the A. V. spelt Ka- 
REAII. 


CA’‘RIA (Kapla), the southern part of the re- 
gion which in the N. T. is called As1A, and the 


a The smaragdus of Cyprus, however, of which 
Theophrastus speaks, is the copper eimeruld, Ciryso- 
sola; which he se2ms hinirelf to have suspected. 
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In the Roman times the name of Caria was prob 
ably less used than previously. At an earlier pe 
riod we find it mentioned as a separate district (1 
Mace. xv. 23). At this time (B.C. 139) it was in 
the enjoyment of the privilege of freedom, grantéd 
by the Romans. A little before it had teen as- 
signed by them to Rhodes, and a little later it was 
incorporated in the province of Asia. Irom the 
context it appears that many Jews were resident in 
Caria. The cities where they lived were protably 
Halicarnassus (¢6.), Cnidus (1b. also Acts xxvii. 7}, 
and Miletus (Acts xx. 15-38). Off the cnast of 
Caria were the islands Patmos, Cos, RitopsEs. 
J.S. HH. 


CARMA/’NIANS (Carmonii). The inhabit- 
ants of Carmania, a province of Asia on the north 
side of the Persian Gulf (2 Esdr. xv. 30). They 
are described by Strabo (xv. p. 727) as a warlike 
race, worshipping Ares alone of all the gods, to 
whom they sacrifice an ass. None of them mar- 
ried till he had cut off the head of an enemy 
and presented it to the king, who placed it on his 
palace, having first cut out the tongue, which was 
chopped up into small pieces and mixed with meal, 
and in this condition, after being tasted by the 
king, was given to the warrior who brought it, and 
to his family to eat. Nearchus says that mast of 
the customs of the Carmanians, and their lanzuage, 
were Persian and Median. Arrian gives the same 
testimony (/nd. 38), adding that they used the 
same order of battle as the Persians. W. A. W. 


CAR™ME (Xapul; [ Vat. ] Alex. Xapun; [ Ald. 
Kapuh:] Caree), 1 Esdr. v. 25. [Haniom.) 


CAR’MEL. Nearly always with the definite 
article, SorEn, i. e. “the park,” or “the well- 


wooded place” (garden-land, First]. 1. (6 Kdp- 
pndos: Carmel (Carmelus, Charmel]. In Kings, 


, 

generally “Mount C.,” 277 “W1: dpos rd Kaput- 
Atoy: in the Prophets, Carmel.’’) A mountain 
which forms one of the most striking and charac- 
teristic features of the country of Palestine. As 
if to accentuate more distinctly the bay which forms 
the one indentation in the coast, this noble ridge, 
the only headland of lower and central Palestine, 
forms its southern boundary, running out with a 
bold bluff promontory all but into the very waves 
of the Mediterranean. From this point it stretches 
in a nearly straight line, bearing about S. S. E., 
for a little more than twelve miles, when it termi- 
nates suddenly by a bluff somewhat corresponding 
to its western end, breaking down abruptly into the 
hills of Jenin and Samaria which form at that part 
the central mass of the country. 

Carmel thus stands as a wall between the mari- 
time plain of Sharon on the south, and the more 
inland expanse of Esdraelon on the north. ‘Towands 
the former the slopes or spurs, by which the central 
ridge descends, are gradual; but on the north side 
the gradiente are more sudden, in many places de- 
ascending almost by precipices to the Kishon, which 
runs at the foot of the mountain in a direction gen- 
erally parallel to the central axis. 

The structure of Carmel is in the main the Jurs 
formation (upper oolite), which is prevalent in the 
centre of Western Palestine —a soft white lime 
stone, with nodules and veins of flint. As usual in 
limestone formations it abounds in caves (‘* more 
than 2000," Mislin, ii. 46), often of great length 
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and extremely tortuous. At the west end are found | 
chalk and tertiary breccia forined of fragments of | 


chalk and flint (Russevver, in Ritter, ud. p. 712). 
On the northeast of the Mount, beyond the Waser 
el- Muk ctta, plutonic rocks appear, breaking through 
the deposited strata and forming the beginning of 
the basalt formation which runs through the [lain 
of I:sdraelon to Tabor and the Sea of Galilee (Rit- 
ter, 712-13). The round stones known by the 
uames of + Lapides Judaici’’ and “ Elijah’s melons,” 
are the bodies known to geologists as “ geudes.”’ 
Their exteriur is chert or flint of a lightish brown 
color; the interior hollow, and lined with crystals 
of quartz or chalcedony. ‘They are of the form, 
and often the size, of the large water-melons of the 
east. Formerly they were easily obtained, but are 
now very rarely found (Seetzen, ii. 131-4; Parkin- 
son's Organic Remtins, i. 322, 451). The “ol- 
ives’? are commoner. They are the fossil spines of 
a kind of echinus (cudaris glandifera) frequent in 
these strata, and in size and shape are exactly like 
the fruit (Parkinson, iii. 45). The ‘apples’ are 
probably the shells of the cidaris itself. For the 
levend of the origin of these “ fruits,’ and the 
position of the “ field’? or “ garden”’ of Elijah in 
which they are found, see Mislin, ii. 64, 65.¢ 

In form Carmel is a tolerably continuous ridge, 
at the W. end about 600,” and the E. about 1600 
feet above the sea. The highest part is some four 
miles from the east end, at the villave of Fsfich, 
which, according to the measurements of the Eng- 
lish engineers, is 1728 feet above the sea. In ap- 
pearance Carmel still maintains the character which 
there is no reason to doubt was the origin of its 
name. It is still clothed with the same “ excel- 
lency ’’ of wood,” which supplied the prophets of 
Israel and Judah alike with one of their most 
favorite illustrations (Is. xxxiii. 9; Mic. vii. 14). 
Modern travellers delizht to describe its “rocky 
dells with deep jungles of copse,’? — its “ shrub- 
beries thicker than any others in central Palestine ”’ 
(Stanley, MS.), — its “impenetrable brushwood of 
oaks and other evergreens, tenanted in the wilder 
parts by a profusion of game and wild animals” 
(Porter, /fandb.), but in other places bright with 
* hollvhocks, jasmine, and various flowering creep- 
ers’' (Van de Velde). “There is not a flower," 
says the last-named traveller, “that I have seen in 
Galilee, or on the plains along the coast, that I do 
not find here on Carmel .. . . still the fragrant, 
lovely mountain that he was of old” (i. 317-18). 


a The legend is sometimes told of Lazarus (Seetzen, 
Reisen, 1854, ii. 134). 

6 The cupola of the convent is 560 ft. above the sea 
(Admiralty Chart, 1555). For the general form of the 
ridge, see the section on Van de Velde’s new map. 

¢ * The Flora of Carmel,” says Schubert, writing 
on the spot, © fa one of the richest and most diversified 
in all Palestine, since it unites the producta of the 
mountain with those of the valley and the sea-coast.”’ 
He enumerates forty-seven different kinds of tlowers 
found there, without pretending to complete the list. 
 & botanist,” he remarks, “ might spend a year there, 
and every day be adding new specimens to his collec- 
tion ” (Reise in das Morgentand, iii. 212). 

Mr. Tristram, who wandered at leisure over the Car- 
me] range, speaks of “ the wonderful profusion of tlow- 
ering shrubs, in all their glory *’ (about the middle of 
Vlarch), as the grand characteristic of the “excellency 
of Carmel.” He mentions (giving at the same time 
-he botanical names) the arbutus, myrtle, scented bay, 
qguelder-rose, a sweet-scentel evergreen like the laurus- 
inus, elder, carob-tree or locust, wild-olive, terebinth 
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“ The whole mountain-side was dressed with b'os- 
goms, and flowering shrubs, and fragrant herbs” 
(Martineau, p. 539).¢ 

Carmel fell within the lot of the tribe of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 26), which was extended as far south as 
Dor (Z7antura), probably to give the Asherites a 


‘Share of the rich corn-crowing plain of Sharon. 


The king of * Jokneam of Carmel "’ was one of the 
Canaanite chiefs who fell before the arms of Joshua 
(xii. 22). These are the earliest notices which we 
possess of the name. There is not in them a hint 
of any sanctity as attaching to the mount. But 
taking into account the known propensity of the 
early inhabitants of Palestine to convert “high 
places ’’ into sanctuaries, — the prominence of Car- 
mel, — the fact that an altar of Jehovah did exist 
there before the introduction of Baal worship into 
the kingdom (1 K. xviii. 30), — Elijah's choice of 
the place for the assembly of the people, such as- 
semblies being commonly held at holy places, — 
and the custom, which appears to have been preva- 
lent, of resorting thither on new-moon and sabbath 
(2 K. iv. 23),— taking these into account, there 
seem to be grounds for believing that from very 
early times it was considered as a sacred spot. In 
later times we know that its reputation was not 
confined to Palestine. Pythagoras was led to it by 
that reputation; such is the express statement of 
his biographer [amblichus, who himself visited the 
mountain; Vespasian too came thither to consult 
—so we are told by Tacitus, with that mixture of 
fact and fable which marks all the heathen notices 
of Palestine — the oracle of the god, whose name 
was the same us that of the mountain itself; an or- 
acle without image or temple, — “ara tantum et 
reverentia”’ (Dict. of Geogr. Carmelus). 

But that which has made the name of Carmel 
most familiar to the modern world is its intimate 
connection with the history of the two great 
prophets of Israel — Elijah and Elisha. The fiery 
zeal of the one, the healing tenderness of the other, 
are both inseparably connected in our minds with 
this mountain. Here Elijah brought back Israel 
to alleciance to Jehovah, and slew the prophets of 
the foreign and false god; here at his entreaty were 
consumed the successive “ fifties’? of the royal 
guard; but here, on the other hand, Elisha re 
ceived the visit of the bereaved mother whose son 
he was soon to restore to her arms (2 K. iv. 
25, &c.). 

The first of these three events, without doubt, 


tree-broom, Judas-tree (one mass of bunches of brill- 
inant red laburnum-shaped bloom), hoary-leafed haw- 
thorn, service-apple, and most abundant of all, the 
storax-tree, “ one sheet of pure white blossom, rivalling 
the orange in its beauty and its perfume; all these fo 
tlower together wafted their fragrance in volumes 
through the air.” 

"Then the ground, wherever there was a fragment 
of open space, was covered with tall red hollyhocka, 
pink convolvulus, walerians, a beautiful large red 
linum, a gladiolus, a gigantic mottled arum, red ta- 
lips, ranunculuses (large and red), pheasant’s eye, of 
endless varieties, tufts of exquisite cyclamen, a mass 
of bloom under every tree, five species of orchis, — the 
curious Ophrys atrata, with its bee-like lip, another 
like the spider-orchis, and a third like the man-orchis ; 
while four species of Onosma, and especially the brill- 
iant yellow Onosma Syriacum, hung from every rock. 
It was the garden of Eden run wild; yet all this 
beauty scarcely lasts a month” (Land of Israel, pp 
496, 497, 2d ed.). H 
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yook place ut the eastern end of the ridge. In fact 
it is difficult to find another site, the actual name 
af which has not been preserved, in which every 
particular is so minutely fulfilled as in this. The 
tradition preserved in the convent, and among the 
Druses of the neighboring villages, — the names of 
the places, — the distance from Jezreel, — the na- 
ture of the locality, — the presence of the never- 
failing spring, —all are in its favor. It is, how. 
ever, remarkable that the identification has been 
made but lately, and also that it should have been 
made by two travellers almost at the same time 
— Lieut. Van de Velde in 1852, and Professor 
Stanley in 1853. This interesting site cannot be 
better described than in the words of the latter 
traveller. 

‘The tradition is unusually trustworthy; it is 
perhaps the only case in Palestine in which the 
recollection of an alleged event has been actually 
retained in the native Arabic nomenclature. Many 
nanies of towns have been so preserved; but here is 
no town, only a shapeless ruin, yet the spot has 
a name, — £l-Maharrakah, — ‘the Burning,’ or 
‘the Sucrifice.’ The Druses come here from a 
distance to perform a yearly sacrifice; and, though 
it is possible this practice may have originated the 
name, it is more probable that the practice itself 
arose from an earlier tradition. .... But be the 
tradition good or bad, the localities adapt them- 
eclves to the event in almost every particular. The 
summit thus marked out is the extreme eastern 
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times there was nothing. ... . At list ont of the 
far horizon there rose a little cloud,° and it grew 
in the deepening shades of evening till the whole 
sky was overcast, and the forests of Carmel shook 
in the welcome sound of the mighty winds, which 
in eastern revions precede a coming tempest ”’ (5+ 
nal if Palestine, 353-6). 

There is good reason to believe that a later inci- 
dent in the life of the same great prophet took 
place on Carmel. This was when he “ caused fire 
to come down from heaven *' and consume the two 
“fifties '"’ of the guard which Ahaziah had de 
spatched to take him prisoner, for having stopped 
his messengers to Baal-zebub the god of Ekron (2 
K. i. 9-15). [See Eutuan, § 3.) In this nar- 
rative our Version, as is too frequently the case, 
conceals the force of the original by imperfect trans- 
lation. ‘A hill’? (v. 9) should be “the mount” 


(V9), the word always used for Carmel, and, in 


connection with Elijah, for Carmel only, with the 
exception of Sinai, which of course cannot be in- 
tended here. Josephus (Ant. ix. 2, § 1), with 
equal force, has éw) ris nopupis tov Upous. 

The tradition in the present convent is, that 
Elijah and Elisha both resided on the mountain, 
and a cave is actually shown under the hish-altar 
of the church as that of Elijah. ‘here is nothing 
in the Scripture to sanction such a statement with 
regard to Ilijah, but in the case of klisha, the tra- 
dition may rest on better grounds. After the as- 


point of the range, commanding the last view of | cent of Elijah, Elisha went to Mount Carmel (2 K. 


the sea behind, and the first view of the great plain 
in front. . . . There on the highest ridge of the 
mountain may well have stood, on its sacred ‘ high- 
place,’ the altar of Jehovah which Jezebel had cast 
down. Close beneath, on a wide upland sweep, 
under the shade of ancient olives, and round a well @ 
of water, said to be perennial, and which may 
therefore have escaped the general drought, and 
have been able to furnish water for the trenches 
round the altar, must have been ranged on one 
side the king and people with the 850 prophets of 
Baal and Astarte, and on the other the solitary and 
commanding figure of the prophet of Jehovah. 
Full before them opened the whole plain of Fs- 
draelon; the city of Jezreel, with Ahab’s palace and 
Jezebel’s temple, distinctly visible; in the nearer 
foreground, immediately under the base of the 
mountain, was clearly seen the winding stream of the 
Kishon."" To this may be added that a knoll is 
pointed out between the ridge and the plain, bear- 
ing the name of 7'edl Kasis,o “the hill of the 
Priests,’ and that the modern name of the Kishon 
is Nahr el-Mukatta, “the river of slaughter.’ 
“The closing scene still remains. From the 
slaughter by the side of the Kishon the king went 
up to the glides of Carmel to join in the sacrificial 
feast. And I[:lijah too ascended to the ‘top of the 
mountain,’ and there with his face on the earth re- 
mained rapt in prayer, while his servant mounted 
to the highest point of all, whence there is a wide 
view of the blue reach of the Mediterranean, over 
the western shoulder of the ridge... .. Seven 
times the servant climbed and looked, and seven 


a Josephus distinctly says that the water was ob- 
tained from the neighboring well: awd ras xpyins 
‘Ant. viii. 18, § 5). There is therefore no occasion 
br the "coincidence ” discovered by Prof. Blunt, Und. 
Coincidences (I. xxii.) 

6 But this knoll appears, from the description of 
Van de Velie (i. 380), and from his new map (Dec. 











ii. 20), though only for a time; but he was again 
there at the Shunammite's visit (iv. 25), and that 
at a time when no festival, no “ new-moon or sab- 
bath '' (iv. 23), required his presence. (In iv. 27, 
there is nearly the same error as was noticed above 
in reference to i. 9; “the hill '’ should be rendered 
‘the mount.’’) 

This is the last mention of Carmel as the scene 
of any event in the sacred history. Its sanctity nc 
doubt remained, but it is its richness and its prom- 
inence, — “ Tabor among the mountains; Carmel 
by the sea,’’ — which appear to have taken hold of 
the poets of the nation, both of Israel and .Judah, 
and their references to it are frequent and charac- 
teristic (Cant. vii. 5; Is. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 24; Jer 
xlvi. 18, L. 19; Am. i. 2, ix. 3; Mic. vii. 14; Nah. 
i. 4). 

Carmel has derived its modern name from the 
great prophet; ar Elyus is the common desig- 
nation, Adrmel being occasionally, but only sel- 
dom, heard. It is also the usual name of the con- 
vent, though dedicated “ in honorem BB. Virginis 
Maria.” 

Professor Stanley has pointed out (S. ¢ P. 352) 
that it is not any connection with Elijah that yrives 
the convent its interest to the western world, but 
the celebrated order of the Barefooted Carmelite 
Friars, that has sprung from it, and carried its 
name into Europe. The order is said in the tradi- 
tions of the Latin Church to have originated with 
Flijah himself (St. John of Jerus. quoted in Mislin, 
49), but the convent was founded by St. Louis, 
and its French origin is still shown by the practice 


1858), the only one in which it is marked, to be too 
far off. 

¢ This cloud is treated in the formularies of the 
Roman Catholic Church as a type of the Virgin 
Mary. (See Mislin, ii. p. 45, and Breriarium Kom 
July 16.) 
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of unfurling the [French flay on various occasions. | v(Weetk ‘ 

ae set up a “plae” (TS, i.e. literally a “hand;’ 
Bowen! . Eilgland: was, © brother ot tae on a comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18, “ Absalom’s place,’’ where 
and one of its must famous yenerals was Simon Oe carne Crd aa tised ) ivan in @ieker Voie Awe 
Sore . Nae ee eaua ne aie pee alek (1 Sam. xv 12). And this Came and not 
a ee pce se ani Hee the northern mount, must have been the spot at 
aad our ree we Misinelis4t-30) B Na ¥ | which king Uzziah had his vineyards (2 Chr. xxvi. 
oaiewas elas hospital during the ete of 10). In the time of Eusebius and Jerome it was 
Acre, and after his retreat was destroyed by the aorta ne anliees akon ee — 
Arabs. At the time of Irby and Mangles’s visit : pe Pele 


= fri . sades, having been held by king Amalrich against 
Cigtr) only ous pea: there (00); sy Saladin in 1172. ‘The ruins of the town, now 


+ dn : : Kurmaul, still remain at ten miles below Lebron in 

It » instruchive, as a means of learning the |, slizhtly S. E. direction, close to those of Main 
relative position: ol places, to know what pvints of | (fon), Zif (Ziph), and other places named with 
geographical interest can be pains from such watch- | Carmel in Josh. xv. 55. They are described both 
towers of the Holy Land. The best position for |yy Robinson (i. 494-8) and by Van de Velde (ii. 
viewing the prospect from Carmel is that furnished 77-19), and appear to be of great extent. Con- 
from the flat roof of the convent. Standing there, epicuous among them is a castle of great strength, 
bee bieeae ces toward the east, the attitude of the | in the walls of whieh are still to be seen the large 
Hebrew in nanuug the points of the Compass, We | bevelled masonry characteristic of Jewish buildings. 
have behind us “the great and wide sea,” as the | There is also a very fine and large reservoir. ‘This 
Pealmist calls it (civ. 29), which sugested to the |is mentioned in the account of king Amalrich's 
sacred writers so many of their grandest images for | Qocunation of the place, and now gives the castle 


setting forth an idea of God’s power. Before us lies | ; RKasr el-Birkeh (Van de Velde, ii. 78). 
an extensive reach of the plain of Esdraelon (Jez- eee einen : Cee eg meee "G. 


reel), and the summits of Gilboa and the lesser 
Hermon. On the southeast is the mountainous 
tract, known us that of Ephraim or Samaria, filled 
up with a rolling sea of hill-tops to an indefinite 
extent. Lookin to the south, along the cuast, at 
the distance of ten miles, is Aidit, the site of a 
famous custle of the Crusaders, one of the last foot- 
holds-which they relinquished to the Saracens.. A 
few miles beyond there, though not in sight, are 
the ruins of Caesarea, so interesting from its con- 
nection with the fortunes of the great apostle. The 
line of vision on the north is bounded by the hills 
near Nazareth and Sifed. Indeed, the path which 
leada up to the monastery of Carmel, indented in 
the white limestone, is distinctly visible, like a strip 
of snow, from the !Vedy so tamous for its view of 
Esdraelon behind Nazareth. It would be easy, so 
far as the distance is concerned, to make out the 
position of ancient Tyre, now Sur; but the projec- 
tion of Rus e-Abiul, the White Promontory. hides 
it from view. The graceful curve of the bay of 
Akk1, sweeping from that city (Accho of the O. T. 
and Ptolemais of the N. T.) to the head of Carmel, 
appears from here to great advantage. Glimpses of 
the Kishon (ed-Wikaits) as its waters flash under 
the sun-lizht mark, at points here and there, the 
course of that stream as it winds its way from the 
foot of Tabor to the Mediterranean. Directly at 
the base of the mount is the little sea-port of Miia, 
one of the harbors of Asher, but actually held by 
the Sidonians (Judg. i. 31). A rich landscape of 
olive-yards, gardens of vezetables, wheat-felds, and 
a few palms, tills up the marrow margin between 
the sea and the roots of the mountain. 














CAR/MELITE (S973: Kapyfaios, Xap- 
padat (Vat. FA. -Sac) in 1 Chr. xi. 37; Alex. Kap- 
pyAertyns in 2 Sam. ii. 2, KagunAc in 1 Chr. xi. 
37: Carmeli, de Carmelo, Carinelites). A native 
of Carmel in the mountains of Judah. The term 
is applied to Nabal (1 Sam. xxx. 5; 2 Sam. il. 2, 
iii. 3) and to Hezrai, or Hezro, one of David's 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 35; 1 Chr. xi. 37). In 2 
Sam. iii. 3 the LXX. [KapufAsa] must have read 


92072, « Carmelitess.” W. A. W. 


CAR’MELITESS (°9%7D : Kapuhacos, 
KapunAia: Carmeli, Carmelitis). A woman of 
Carmel in Judah: used only of Abigail, the favorite 
wite of David (1 Sam. xxvii. 3; 1 Chr. iii, 1). In 
the former passage both LAX, and Vulg. appear to 


have read 1773, “Carmelite.” W. A. W. 


CARMI (9D [a vine-dresser, Ges.; a dis- 
tinguished one, Fiirst]: Xapul [ Vat. -mwet|: Char. 
mi). 1. A man of the tribe of Judah, father of 
Achan, the “troubler of Israel’? (Josh. vii. 1, 18; 
1 Chr. ii. 7), according to the first two passaves 
the son of Zabdi or Zimri.. [ZaAupt.} In 1 Chr. 
iv. 1 the name is given as that of a “son of Ju- 
dah;’’ but the same person is probably intended; 
because (1) no son of Judah of that name is else- 
where mentioned; and (2) because, out of the five 
names who in this passage are said to be “sons” 
of Judah, none but Pharez are strictly in that rela- 
tion to him. Hezron is the 2d generation, [ur 
the 4th, and Shobal the 6th. 

2. [Alex. Xapuer in Num.; Vulg. Carmi in 1 
Chr.] The 4th son of Reuben, progenitor of the 


family of THE CarmiTes (YOUETM) (Gen. xlvi. 

9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 6; 1 Chr. v. 3). G. 
CARMITES, THE (YUE: 6 Xapul; 

[Vat. o Xappec:] Charmite), A branch of the 


tribe of Reuben, descended from Carmi 2 (Num. 
xxvi. 6). 

CARNA'M (Kapvaty; Alex. Kapyeiw; [Sin. 
in 1 Mace. v. 26, Kapvaid:}) Crrnzim),a large and 
fortified city in the country east of Jordan — “ the 
land of Galaad;"" containing a “temple” (7d 


For a description of the scene from other hands, 
see Lord Nugent's Lunds, Classical and Sacred, 
ii. 157; ‘Fristram’s Land of Jarael, p. 65; Pres- 
sensé's Lind of the Gospel, p. 150 ff; and ‘Tischen- 
fort's Reise in den Orient, ii, 222-225. H. 


2. (Xepped in Josh.; rd Kdpundoy in Sam.: 
Carmel [Caurmelus}.) A town in the mountain- 
ous country of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), familiar to us 
as the residence of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 2, 5, 7, 49), 
od the native plice of David's favorite wife, “ Ab- 
igais the Carmelitess °’ (1 Sam. xxvii. 3; 1 Chr. iii. 
1) ‘This was dou!tless the Carmel at which Saul 


392 CARNION 


CART 


tduevos dv K.). It was besieged and taken by | sat the first in the kingdom" of Ahasuerus (Esth 


Judas Maccabawus (1 Macc. v, 26, 43, 44). Under 


the name of Carnion (7) Kapyloy) the same 


i. 14). A similar name, Carsken, is found ir 
modern Persian. For other derivations from the 


Occurrence is related in 2 Macc. xii. 21, 26, the| ancient dialects of Persia, see Gesenius, 717. 


temple being called the ATARGATEION (7) *"Atup- 
tetov). This enables us to identify it with 
SHTEROTH-KARNAIM. G. 
CARN‘’ION. [Carnarm.] 
CARPENTER. [Hanpicrart.] 
CAR’PUS (Kdpmos [/ruit, or wrist], on the 
accentuation, see Winer’s Grammar, 6th ed. p- 49), 
a Christian at Troas, with whom St. Paul states 
that he left a cloak [and also his books and certain 
parchments] (2 Tim. iv. 13); on which of his 
journeys it is uncertain, but probably in passing 
through Asia Minor after his first captivity, for the 
last time before his martyrdom at Rome. Accord- 
ing to Hippolytus, Carpus was bishop of Berytus 
in Thrace, called Berrhaea in the Synopsis de Vita 
e Morte Propheturum, which passes under the 
name of Dorotheus of ‘I'yre. H. A. 


CARRIAGE. This word occurs only six times 
in the text of the A. V., and it may be useful to 
remind the reader that in none of these does it bear 
its modern sense, but signifies what we now call 
‘baggage.’ The Hebrew words so rendered are 


three. 1. S55, c'le, generally tranalated «“ stuff’ 
or “ vessels.’’ 
and in its numerous applications perhaps answers 
most nearly to the English word “ things.” ‘This 
word, rendered “ carriave,”’ occurs in 1 Sam. xvii. 
22 — “ David left his ‘baggage’ in the hands o! 
the keeper of the ‘ bageave:’” also Is. x. 28 
“At Michmash he hath left his ‘ baggage.’ ” 


2. FTTIDD, Cebiiddh, “heavy matters,” Jude. | 
xviii. 21 only, though perhaps the word may bear 
a signification of * preciousness,” which is some-_ 
times attached to the root, and may allude to thie | 
(LXX, 


newly acquired treasures of the Danites 
Alex. thy xrijow thy Evdotor). 


3. The word rendered “ carriages" in Is. xlyi. 


1 should, it would appear (Ges. Thes. 917 b; 
Jesaia, ii. 101), be “ your burdens.” 

4. In the N. T., Acts xxi. 15, “we took up our 
carriages” is the rendering of éxioxevacduevor, 
and here also the meaning is simply “ baggage” 
(Jer. preparati).¢ 

5. But in the margin of 1 Sam. xvii. 20, and 
xxvi. 5, 7—and there only — “ carriage’ is em- 
ployed in the sense of a wagon or cart; the “ place 
of the carriage’’ answering to “trench” in the 


text. The Hebrew word is pPblal from 113%, 


a wagon, and the allusion is to the circle of wagons | . 


which surrounded the encampment (Ges. 7'hes. 
989). 

For carriages in the modern sense, see CART; 
CHARIOT. 

CAR'SHENA (S2W7D: LXX. omits ; 
[rather, "Apxecaios; FA. Apxeoaos; Comp. Kap- 
gevd:} Charsena), one of the seven princes (S72) 
of Persia and Media who “ saw the king's face, and 





@ * The incident referred to in Acta xxi. 15 (see 
No. 4 above) shows the presence of an eye-witness. 
What Paul and his travelling companions did was to 
place their bagynge, in part perhaps the alms which 
they were carrying up to Jerusalem (Acts xxiv. 17), 
an their beasts of burden. The loading and unloading 





CART (TDI: Guata: plaustrygn ; also ren- 
dered “ wagon,”’ Gen. xly. 19, 27; Num. vii. 3, 7, 
8: from 52Y, roll, Ges. p. 989), a vehicle drawn 
by cattle (2 Sam. vi. 6), to be distinguished from 
the chariot drawn by horses. [Cuaniot.] Carts 
and wagons were either open or covered (Num. vii. 
3), and were used for conveyance of persons (Gen. 
xlv. 19), burdens (1 Sam. vi. 7, 8), or produce 
(Am. ii. 13). As there are no roads in Syria and 
Palestine and the neighboring countries, wheel- 
carriages for any purpose except conveyance of 
agricultural produce are all but unknown ; and 
though modern usage has introduced European car. 
riages drawn by horses into Egypt, they were un- 
known there also in times comparatively recent. 
(Stanley, S. ¢ P. 135; Porter, Damascus, i. 339; 
Lynch, Narrative, 75, 84; Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 123; 
Layard, Nin. ii. 75; Mrs. Poole, Englishicoman in 
Eqypt, 2d series, 77.) The only cart used in Wes. 
tern Asia has two wheels of solid wood (Olearius, 
Travels, 418; Sir R. [K.] Porter, Trareds, ii. 533). 
For the machine used for threshing in Egypt and 
Syria, see THRESHING. But in the monuments 


| of ancient Egypt representations are found of carta 


"It is like the Greek word oxedos:. 





with two wheels, having four or six spokes, used 
for carrying produce, and of one used for religivus 
purposes having four wheels with eight spokes. A 





SS y 
4) ZY 
Egyptian cart with four wheels. (Wilkinson.) 


bas-relief at Nineveh represents a cart having two 
wheels with eight spokes, drawn by oxen, conveying 
female captives ; and others represent carts cap- 
tured from enemies with captives, and also some 
of the camels or mules forms ever an important item 
in Eastern travelling. It is a circumetance that would 
interest the author of the narrative as one of the party, 
but otherwise seems mentioned without any motive. 
Luke, who wrote the Acts, was with the apostle oa 
this journey (jets, Acts xx. 6, xxi. 1 ind 16). H. 


CARVING 


used in carrying timber and other articles (Layard, 
Nin. ii. 396, Nin. f¢ Bab. 134, 447, 583, Mon. of 
Bab. pt. ii. pls. 12, 17). Four-wheeled carriages 


are said by l’liny (V. Z/. vii. 56) to have been in- 
vented by the Vhrygians (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
Abridgm. i. 384, 385; ii. 39, 47). 


The carts used 





Assyrian cart drawn by oxen. (Layard, ii. 396.) 
in India for conveying goods, called Suggar or 
Hackeri, have two wheels, in the former case of 
solid wood, in the latter with spokes. They are 
drawn by oxen harnessed to a pole (Capper, /ndia, 
pp- 346, 352). H. W. P. 





CARVING. (1.) MDD, carved work in 
relief, from pos *, carve; in ‘l, Mp7, carved 
Jigures. (2.) Aen, from won, 
xapdoow: (3.)1T).T7'>, participle in Pual of (737 
not used) ‘1, cut, delineate : engraved, or carved 
(work), 1 K. vi. 35. (4.) FIWAD, carved work, from 
FYE. open, applied to wood, 1 K. vii. 36; to 
gems, Ex. xxviii. 9, 36; 2 Chr. ii. 7, 14; to stone, 
Zech. iii. 9: yAuph, yAvuua, eyxoAant dy: cal- 
tura, 

The arts of carving and engraving were much in 
request in the construction both of the Tabernacle 


and the Temple (Ex. xxxi. 2, 5, xxxv. 33; 1 K. vi. 
18, 35; Ps. lxxiv. 6), as well as in the ornamenta- 


carve = 


CASLUHIM 393 


place of uncertain site on the road between Babylon 
and Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 17). Neither the Caspiz 
Pyle nor the city Avswin, with which some writers 
have attemptec to identify it, are situated upon 
this route. (Gesen. 7'es. 703.) 

* First has a long note in his Lexicon on this 
enigmatical word. He supposes it to denote “ the 
showy-mountainous Caucasian region.’’ It is not 
said that Ezra himself came to this place on his 
journey from Babylonia to Jerusalem; but only 
that the river Ahava (Ez. viii. 15), from the banks 
of which he sent messengers to the Jewish exiles in 
Casiphia, lay on his route. ‘This stream (mentioned 
only in Ezra) may have been in the extreme north 
of Babylonia; and the caravan in this instance, 
taking a more northern track than usual, may have 
passed so near this point as to render it practicable 
while they halted there, to send the messengers to 
Casiphia and await their return. Kitto suggests 
on Ahava (Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed.) that in this 
instance a more circuitous route may have been a 
safer one for the wayfarers, and was chosen on that 
account. Fiirst, guided by an ancient Jewish tra- 
dlition, would identify the “large country”’ (Is. 
xxii. 18) to which Shebna, the treasurer of Hezekiah, 
was to be driven, with this same wep or 
Casiphia. H. 


CAS’LEU (Xacedet: Crsleu), 1 
iv. 52, 59; 2 Macc. i. 9, 18, x. 5. 
Monrits. | 


CAS’LUHIM (O°M902 : xaouwrelu; [in 
1Chr., Rom. Vat. omit, Alex. Comp. Xacrwvielu:] 
Chasluim, [Caslaim] ), 4 Mizraite people or tribe 
(Gen. x. 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). In both passages in 
which this word occurs, it would appear, as the 
text now stands, as if the Philistines came forth 
from the Casluhim, and not from the Caphtorim, 
as is elsewhere expressly stated: bere therefore there 
would seem to be a transposition [Cariror]. The 
only clew we have as yet to the position of the 
Casluhim is their place in the list of the sons of 
Mizraim between the Pathrusim and the Caphtorim, 
whence it is probable that they were seated in Upper 
Egypt [Parinos; Caruror]. The LXX. seem 


to identify them with the Cw of Ps. Ixviii. 


31 (A. V. “ princes *’), which some, though not the 
LXX. in that place, take to be a proper name, and 
compare with the native civil name of Hermopolis 
Magna. ‘This would place the Casluhim in the 
Heptanomis [HAsuMmMANNiM]. Bochart (Phaleg, iv. 
31) suggests the identity of the Casluhim and the 
Colchians, who are said to have been an Egyptian 
colony (Herod. ii. 104; Diod. Sic. i. 28), but this 
story and the similarity of name (Ges. 7es. 8. v.) do 
not seem sufficient to render the supposition a prob- 
able one. Gesenius, however, gives it his support 
(Thes. 1. c.). Forster conjectures the Casluhim to 
be the inhabitants of Cassiotis, the tract in which 
is the slight elevation called Mount Casius (/pp. 
ad Michaelis, p. 16 ff.). Bunsen assumes this to 
be proved (Bibelirerk, p. 26). There is, however, 


1 Mace. i. 54, 
[CHISLEU;: 


tion of the priestly dresses (Ex. xxviii. 9-36; Zech. | serious difficulty in the way of this supposition — 


iii. 9; 2 Chr. ii. 7, 14). 
the Pheenician had the chief care of this as of the 
larger architectural works. = Lo 


CASEMENT. [Lattice.]  W. A. W. 


CASIPHTA (SS©°DD [wihite,as said of snowy 


mountains, I° tirst]: ay bo-yuple Tov tTémwov: [Cc omp. 
é&y Kaogié tov tdmov:] in Chasphie loco), a 


In Solomon's time Huram | the nature of the ground, a low littoral tract of rock, 


covered with shifting and even quick sand, like the 
neighboring “ Serbonian bog,”’ and which we can- 
not suppose ever to have supported much animal or 
vegetable life, far less a whole people or tribe. 
hk. S. a 
* On the name Dietrich says (Ges. //ebr. 
Chald. Handw., 6te Aufl): “ The Greek name 


o94 CASPHON 


KdAxo: can have arisen out of the oll Kasluch-im, 
not the reverse: for no sure example of the inser- 
tion of an s can be adduced in the Semitic lan- 

CAS’ PHON (Xaggdv; Alex. Xacpw@ [Cas- 
bon]), 1 Mace. v. 386. CAsrnor.] 


CAS’PHOR (Xaogdp: [Alex. Kargup: Sin. 
Kacogw:] Casphor), one of the fortified cities in the 
“land of Galaad”™' (1 Mace. v. 26), in which the 
Jews took refuye from the Ammonites under Tim- 
otheus (comp. ver. 6), and which with other cities 
was taken by Judas Maccabwus (v. 36). In the 
latter passaye the name is given as CASPHON, and 
in 2 Macc. xii. 13 as Casris, if indeed the same 
place is referred to, which is not quite clear Sis 
Ewald, iv. 359, note). 


CAS’PIS (Kdomy; [Alex. Kaowretv :] Cas- 
vhin), a strong fortified city — whether east or west 
of Jordan is not plain — having near it a lake 
(Afuyn) two stadia in breadth. It was taken by 
Judas Maccabwus with great slaughter (2 Mace. 
xii. 13, 16). The parallel history of the 1st Book 
of Maccabees mentions a city named CASPHOK or 


Casruon, with which Caspis may be identical — 


but the narratives differ materially. G. 


CAS’SIA. The representative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew words kuddah and kelzi' oth. 


1. Kiddih (WIN 4 ipis: casia, stacte) occurs 
in Ex. xxx. 24, as one of the ingredients in the 
composition of the “ oil of holy ointment; ’* and in 
Kez. xxvii. 19, where “bright iron, cassia, and 
calamus "’ are mentioned as articles of merchandise 
brought by Dan and Javan to the market of T'yre. 
‘There can be no doubt that the A. V. is correct in 
the translation of the Hebrew word, though there 
is considerable variety of reading in the cld versions. 
The LXX. and Josephus (Ant. iii. 8, § 3) have 
tris, i. e. some species of fly, perhaps the /ris 
Rerentina, which has an aromatic root-stock. Sym- 
machus and the Vulg. (in Kz.  ¢.) read stucte, 
* )jiquid myrrh.” ‘The Arabic versions of Saadias 
and Erpenius conjecture costus, which Dr. Royle 
(Kitto’s (yc. art. * Ketzioth ') identifies with Auck- 
landsa Costus, to which he refers not the kuddah, 
but the Aefzi'oth of the Hebrew Scriptures (see be- 
low). ‘The Chaldee and Syriac, with most of the 
European versions, understand cassia by kiddah : 
they are followed by Gesenius, Simonis, Fiirst, Lee, 
and all the lexicographers. The accounts of cassia 
as given by ancient authors are confused; and the 
investigation of the subject is a ditheult one. It is 
clear that the Latin writers by the term casia un- 
derstood both the Oriental product now under con- 
sideration, as well as some low sweet herbaceous 
plant, perhaps the Daphne gridium, Linn. (see Fée, 
Flore de Virgile, p. 32, and Du Molin, Flor. Poet. 
Ancienne, 277): but the Greek word, whiicl: is first 
used by Llerodotus (ii. 86), who says (iii. 110) the 


Ge Ge 


@ From TT): Arab. CXS, or dS, * to cleave,” 
to tear lengthwise ; ” go called frum the splitting of 
the bark. 

6 The country of the Mosylli was in the Cinnamo- 
mophora rezio, and not far from Aromata Emporium, 
ind the author of the Periplus particularizes cassia 
amongst the exports of the same coast (Tennent, Ceyion, 


i. 600, note). As to SyINY sec Bochart, Gog. Sac. 


p. &. lib. ii. ¢ 21, and Rogenmiiller, SrAol. ad Ez. 1. c.. 
who, however, identify it with Sanaa, iu Arabia. 


&e. 


ductions of that country. 





CASSIA 


Arabians procured it from a shallow lake in their 
country, is limited to the Kastern product. Dios- 
corides mentions several kinds of cassia, and says 
they are produced in Spicy Arabia (i. 12). One 
kind is known by the naine of musy/ tis, or accurd- 
ing to Galen (Ve Theriac. ad P18. p. 108), of 
mosyllos, from the ancient city and promontory 
Mosyllon, on the coast of Africa and the sea of 
Babel Mandeb, not far from the modern Cape 
Guardafui (Sprengel, Annot. ad Divscor. i. 12). 
Will not this throw some light on Itz. xxvii. 14, 


where it will be observed that, instead of the ren- 
dering “ going to and fro” in the text of the A. V., 


the marvin has Meuzi/¥ “Dan and Javan and 
Meuzal traded in thy markets with cassia, calamus,.” 
The cassia would be brought from India to 
Meuzal, and from thence exported to Tyre and other 


countries under the name of Afeuzrlitis, or Meuzal 
cassia. 


Dioscorides speaks of another kind of cassia called 
Kitto, which has been supposed by some to be sub- 


stantially the same as the Hebrew word Auddah, to 


which it certainly hears a strong resemblance. If 
the words are identical, they must denote cassia 


of different qualities, for the ditto of Dioscorides 


was very inferior, while we cannot doubt that the 
cassia used in the composition of the holy ointment 
would be of the Lest kind. 

Cassia is not produced by any trees which are 
now found growing in Arabia. It is probable there- 
fore that the Greek authors were mistaken on this 


sulject, and that they occasionally have regarded 


products imported into Arabia, and thence exported 
northwards to other countries, as the natural pro- 
The cassia-bark of com- 
merce is yielded by various kinds of Cianamomum, 
which grow in different parts of India, and is not 
the product of only one species of tree. Crnna- 
momum malabathricum of S. India supplies niuch 


of the cassia-bark of commerce. Dr. Hooker says 


that cassia is an inferior cinnamon in one sense, 
though, as it never comes from the same specics as 
the true cinnamon, the statement is amliguous. 

2. Ketztith (ADE) ° xagla: casi), only in 
Ps. xly. 8, “ All thy garments smell of mytrh, aloes, 
and cassia.” This word is generally supposed to 
be another term for cassia: the old versions are in 
favor of this interpretation, as well as the etymolozy 
of the Hebrew word. ‘The Arabic reads S:rliche,4 
which, from its description by Abul Fadli and 
Avicenna (Celsius, //ierob. ii, 364-5), evidently 
denotes some cassia-yielding tree. Dr. Royle sug- 
gests (see above) that kefzi’eth is identical in mean- 
ing and in form with the Arabic south, koust, or 
[Syriac] Aooshia.¢ whence is probably derived the 
costus of the Greeks and Romans. Dioscorides 
(i. 15) enumerates three kinds of cosfus, an Arabian, 
Indian, and Syrian sort: the first two are by 
Sprengel referred to Costus arabicus, Linn. (Zia- 





e From the root DY Io Arab. obs: € to lop off,” 


ee to scrape,” tt to peel.” 


S ? nn a 


d ke, from the root eo detrazit, 
of 


quasi cortex detractus. 
Go» 
e . wad, costus, i.e. radicis aromatics: Indice 
Arabicee species, Kam. Dj. See Freytag. 


CASTLE 


giberacer). The koost of India, called by Euro- 
peans /ndian orris, is the root of what Koyle has 
named <Aucklindis custus. There is no reason, 
however, why we should abandon the explanation 
af the old versions, and depart from the satisfactory 
etymological evidence afforded by the Hebrew term 
to the doubtful question of identity between it and 
the Arabic Aoost. W. H. 


CASTLE. [Forrirtcations.] 


CAS’TOR AND POL’LUX, the Dioscuri 
(Ardcxovpor, Acts xxviii. 11). For toe mythology 
of these two heroes, the twin-sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, we must refer to the Dict. of Bwy. and 
Mythol. We have here to do with them only so 
far as they were connected with seafaring life. 
They were regarded as the tutelary divinities (@eoi 
owrijpes) of sailors. They appeared in heaven as 
the constellation of Gemini. Immediately on ship- 
board they were recognized in the phosphoric lights, 
ealled by modern Italian sailors ‘he fires of St. 
Elmo, which play about the masts and the sails 
(“In magna tempestate apparent quasi stelle velo 
insidentes: adjuvari se tunc periclitantes existimant 
Pollucis et Castoris numine,”’ Senec. Nut. Quest. i. 
1; comp. Plin. ii. 37). Hence the frequent allu- 
sions of Roman poets to these divinities in con- 
nection with navigation (see especially Hor. Ci. 
i. 3. 2, * fratres Helens, lucida sidera,’’ and iv. 8. 
31). As the ship mentioned here by St. Luke was 
from Alexandria, it may be worth while to notice 
that Castor and Pollux were specially honored in 
the neighboring district of Cyrenaica (Schol. Pind. 
dyjth. v. 6). In Catull. iv. 27, we have distinct 
wiention of a boat dedicated to them. See also 
ixviii. 65. In art these divinities were sometimes 
represented simply as stars hovering over a ship, 
but more frequently, as young men on horseback 
with conical caps, and stars above them (see the 
coins of Khegium, a city of Bruttii, at which St. 





Silver coin of Bruttii. Obv.: Heads of Castor and 
Pollux to right. Rev.: Castor and Pollux mounted, 
advancing to right. In the exergue BPETTION. 


Paul touched on the voyage in question, ver. 13). 
Such figures were probably painted or sculptured 
at the bow of the ship (hence rapdanuov; see Dict. 
of Antiq. art. Insigne). This custom was very 
ent in ancient shipbuilding. Herodotus says 
(iii. 37) that the Phoenicians used to place the fig- 
ures of deities at the bow of their vessels. Virgil 
(4n. x. 209) and Ovid ( Trist. i. 10. 2) supply us 
with illustrations of the practice; and Cyril of 
Alexandria (Cramer's Catena, ad |. c.) says that 
such was always the Alexandrian method of orna- 
menting each side of the prow. [Suir.] 
J. 8. H. 

« The word Catia occurs once only in classical Latin, 
namely, in Martial, Epig. xiii. 69; but that some bird 
is intended is beyond a doubt. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans do not appear to have kept domestic cats. 
We have sought in vain for the slightent allusion to 
Felis domesticus in classical aui hors. 


ee) 
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CATS (03 afdouvpa: evtte*) occurs only in 
Baruch vi. 22 [Epist. of Jer. 22], in the passage 
which sets forth the vanity of the babylonish idols: 
“Upon their bodies and heads sif. Lats, swallows, 
and birds, and the cats also.’’ The Greek aiAou- 
pos, as used by Aristotle, has more particular ref- 
erence to the wild cat (/’elés catus, &e.). Herod- 
otus, in the well-known passage (ii. 66) which treats 
of the cats of Egypt, uses aYAoupos to denote the 
domestic animal; similarly Cicero (T'use. v. 27, 
78) employs felis; but both Greek and Latin 
words are used to denote other animals, apparently 
some kinds of marten (.Martes). The context of 
the passage in Baruch appears to point to the do- 
mesticated animal. Perhaps the people of Babylon 
originally procured the cat from Eyypt. 

The domestic cat of the ancient Egyptians is 
supposed by some to be identical with the /'elis 
mniculauta, Riippell, of Nubia, and with our own 
domestic animal, but there is considerable doubt 
on this matter. The Egyptians, it is well known, 
paid an absurd reverence to the cat; it accompanied 
them in their fowling expeditions; it was deemed 
a capital offense to kill one; when a cat died,it was 





Felis maniculata. 


embalmed and buried at Bubastis, the city sacred 
to the moon, of which divinity the cat was reckoned 
a symbol (Herod. ii. 66; Wilkinson, Anc. /gypt. i. 
246, Lond. 1854; Jablonski, Panth. A’qypt. ii. 66, 
&e.; Diod. Sic. i. 83). It is generally believed 
that the cat was employed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians as a retriever to bring them the game they 
killed in their fowling expeditions; we cannot credit 
anything of the kind: that the cat, as a great fa- 
vorite, was allowed to accompany the fowler, is 
beyond dispute, but it was doubtless for the sake 
of a share in the booty, and not for the benefit of 
the fowler. Without laying much stress on the 
want of sufficient sagacity for retrieving purposes, 
we cannot believe that the cat could ever have been 
trained to go into the water, to which it has a very 
strong aversion.? See the wood-cuts in Wilkinson, 
where the fowler is in a boat accompanied by his 


cat. As to D2, which Bochart takes to mean 


wild cats, see Beast. The cat belongs to the 
family F'eli/e, order Carnivora. 


CATERPILLAR. The representative in 
the A. V. of the Hebrew words chdsil and yelek. 


1. Chasil (OM: apis, Bpovxos, épuaiBn: 
b Even to a proverb : — 
*Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantar.” 
* Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage.’ — Shaksp. Macbeta, 
7 


e é. 
See Trench’s Lessons in Proverbs, p. 149. 
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rudigo, bruchus, erugo). The Hebrew word occurs 
in 1K. viii. 37; 2 Chr. vi. 28; Ps. Ixxviii. 46; Is. 
xxxili. 4; Joel i. 4. It is evident from the incon- 
sistency of the two most important old versions in 
their renderings of this word, that nothing is to be 
learnt trom them. Bochart has endeavored to show 
that there are nine or ten Hebrew names to denote 
different species of locusts; it has been shown 
{Locust} that this cannot really be the case, that 
the destructive kinds of locust which at times visit 
the Bible lands must be limited to two or three 
species, the most destructive being the Acriuium 
peregrinum and the Gidipoda migratoria ; conse- 
quently some of these names must stand either for 
different conditions in the life of the locust, or they 
may be synonyms, or else they may denote other 
iusect devourers. The term now under notice 
seems to be applied to a locust, perhaps in its larva 
state. The indefinite rendering of the A. V. may 


the consumer. 


2. Yelek. [See Locust, 8.] W. H. 


CATHU’A (Ka@oud; [Vat. Kova:] Canna), 
1 Ksdr. v. 30. Apparently answers to GIpDEL in 
Hebrew text. [I ritzsehe (/reg. Handb. in loc.) 
makes [ed8orp the representative of Giddel, and 
finds no Hebrew correspondent of Ka@oud. <A.] 


CATTLE. [Bu t.] 
CAULS (So rw : durAdnia : torques). 


The margin of the A. V. gives “ net-works.”” The 
Old [English word “caul"’ denoted a netted cap 
worn by women. Compare Chaucer (Way of 
Bathes Tale, C. Tel. 6599): 
Let se, which is the proudest of hem alle, 
That werith on a coverchief or a calle.” 


The Hebrew word shébisim thus rendered in Is. iii. 
18, is, like many others which occur in the same 
passage, the subject of much dispute. It occurs 
but once,and its root is not elsewhere found in 
Hebrew. ‘The Rabbinical commentators connect 
it with 72", shibbits, rendered “embroider” in 
Ex. xxviii. 39, but properly “to work in squares, 
make checker-work.’’ So Kimchi (Lez. 8. v.) ex- 
phuins shédisia ag “the name of garments wrought 
in checker-work."? Rashi says they are “a kind of 
net-work to adorn the head.’” Albarbanel is more 
full: he describes them as ‘ head-dresses, made of 
silk or gold thread, with which the women bound 
their heads about, and they were of checker-work.” 
The word occurs again in the Mishna (Celémn, 
xxviii. 10), but nothing can possibly be inferred 
from the passage itself, and the explanations of the 
commentators do not throw much light upon it. 
It there appears to be used as part of a net-work 
worn as & head-lress by women. Bartenora says it 
was “a figure which they made upon the net-work 
for ornament, standing in front of it and going 
round from one ear to the other.” Beyond the 
fact that the shédbisim were head-dresses or orna- 
ments of the head-dress of Hebrew ladies, nothing 
can be said to be known about them. 

Schirader (De Vest. Mal., cap. ii.) conjectured 


that they were medallions worn on the necklace, 
G-~¢e-r 


bf 
and identified shébisim with the Arab KwAge. 


shomaiseh, the diminutive of Une, shamg, the: 





| causey. 
well, we think, be retained to express the Chdsil, or ; margin of Is. vii. 3 in A. V. ed. 1611. 


CAVE 


ornaments worn by Arab women alout their necks 
But to this Gesenius very properly objects (Jes. i 
209), as well as to the explanation of Jahn (Archdol 
i, 2, 139), who renders the word “ gauze veils.”’ 

The Versions give but little assistance. The 
LXX. render éuwAdmia, “ plaited work,’’ to which 
koouuBous, * tringes,’’ appears to have been added 
originally as a gloss, and afterwards to have crept 
into the text. Aquila has reAauavas, “ belts.” 
The Targum merely adopts the Hebrew word with- 
out translating it, and the Syriac and Arabic 
vaguely render it “their ornaments.”’ 

OW. A. W. 

* CAUSEY (French chaussée), a raised or 
paved way (TIEN), in 1 Chr. xxvi. 16, 18, and 
Prov. xv. 19 (maryin), in the A. V. ed. 1611, but 
afterwards changed to causeway, a corruption for 
“ Causercry,”’ however, is found in the 
See Wor- 
cester's and Webster's Dictionaries, and Eastwood 
and Wright's Bible Word-Book, p. 90. H. 

* CAUSEWAY. ([CauseEy.] 

CAVE (TIVO: ownAaoy: speluncn : in A. 
V. Is. ii. 19, hole ; (Is. xxxii. 14;] Jer. vii. 11, den; 
Josh. xiii. 4, literatim, Afearah; Maara, Vulg.). 
I. The chalky limestone of which the rocks of 
Syria and Palestine chiefly consist presents, as is 
the case in all limestone formations, a vast number 
of caverns and natural fissures, many of which have 
also been artificially enlarged and adapted to various 
purposes both of shelter and defense. (Pace, Tert- 
Book of Geology, p. 141; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. of 
Pal. p. 72.) ‘This circumstance has also given oc- 
casion to the use of so larre a number of words as 
ure employed in the Scriptures to denote caves, 
holes, and fissures, some of them giving names to 
the towns and places in their neighborhood. Out 
of them, besides No I., may be selected the follow- 
ing: — ; 

II. TAT or VVT (Ges. p. 458), @ hole; usu- 
ally rpayAn, and carerna. From this come (a.) 


YT, dweller in caves, the name of the Horites of 
Mount Seir, Wady Ghoeyer, expelled by the Fdom- 
ites, probably alluded to by Job, a Troglodyte race 
spoken of by Strabo. (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 21; 
Deut. ii. 12; Job xxx. 6; Strab. i. p. 42, xvi. pp. 
775-776; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 410; Robinson, ii. 
69,157; Stanley, S. f P. §§ 68-71.) [HonitEs.} 
(b.) TIVWI, land of caverns (Ez. xlvii. 16, 18; 
Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 110, 286): Adpayiris, 
LXX.: Auran, Vulg. [HAuRAN.] (c.) "SVS 


wr, house of caverns, the two towns of Beth- 
horon (Josh. xvi. 3, 5). [BETH-Honon.]  (d.) 
Don, two caverns, the town Horonaim (Is. xv. 
5). [Horonar.] 

III. C° 20, places of refuge in rocks (Ges. p. 
445) for birds, Cant. ii, 14: oxéwn: foramina; 
[Jer. xlix. 16, rpupadsal: caverne ;] Obad. 3, 
onal: scissure: A. V. clefts. 

IV. ryt : TpuuaArla: antrum: A.V. den; 
a ravine through which water flows (Ges. p. 858), 
Judg. vi. 2. 

The caves of Syria and Palestine are still used, 
either occasionally or permanently, as habitations; 


sun, which is applied to cenote the sun-shaped as at And, near Szalt, Raraoth-Gilead (Bucking. 
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naam, Trerels in Syria, p. 62). The shepherds near | ianites in dens and caves and strouzholds, snch as 
Hebron leave their villages in the summer to dwell! abound in the mountain region of Manasseh, 
in caves and ruins, in order to be nearer to their; (Judges vi. 2; Stanley, p. 341.) 
flocks and fields (Robinson, i. 212). Almost all the Not only have the caves of Palestine afforded 
habitations at Om-keis, Gadara, are caves (Burck- | refuge from enemies, but during the earthquakes 
hardt, p. 273). An extensive system of caves exists | also, by which the country has been so often vis- 
at Beit Jibrin, Fleutheropolis, in Judah, which hag! ited, the inhabitants have found in them a safe 
served for residence or concealment, though now | retreat. This was the case in the great convulsion 
disused (Robinson, ii. 53); and another between | of 1837, when Safed was destroved; and to this 
Bethlehem and Hebron (Irby and Manzles, p. 103). | mode of retreat the prophet Isaiah probally alludes 
The most remarkable caves noticed in Scripture | (Is. ii. 10, 19, 21; Robinson, ii. 422; Stanley, 
are: — 1. That in which Lot dwelt after the de- |p. 151). 
struction of Sudom (Gren. xix. 30). 2. The cave| But Adullam is not the only cave, nor were its 
of Machpelah (xxiii. 17). 3. Cave of Makkedah | tenants the only instances of banditti making the 
(Josh. x. 16). 4. Cave of Adullam (1 Sam. xxii. | caves of Palestine their accustomed haunt. Jose- 
1). 5. Cave of En-gedi (xxiv. 3). 6. Obadiah's | phus (Ant. xiv. 15, § 5) relates the manner in 
cave (1 K. xviii. 4). 7. Elijah’s cave in Horeb| which, by order of Herod, a cave occupied by rob- 
(xix. 9). 8, 9. The rock sepulchres of Lazarus, | bers, or rather insurgents, was attacked by soldiers 
and of our Lord (John xi. 38; Matt. xxvii. 60). | let down from above in chests and baskets, from 
Some of these may be identified, and to others ap-| which they dragved forth the inmates with hooks, 
proximate, if not absolutely identical, sites inay be | and killed or thrust then down the precipices; or, 
assicned. Thus the existing caverns near the S. FE. | setting fire to their stores of fuel, destroved them 
end of the Dead Sea serve fully to justify the inen-| by suttucation. These caves are said to have been 
tion of a cave as the place of Lot's retirement; as {in Galilee, not far from Sepphoris; and are prob- 
those on the W. side agree both in situation and | ably the same as those which Josephus himself, in 
in name with the caves of En-cedi (Lynch, Narre-| providing for the defense of Galilee, fortitied near 
ure, p. 234: Robinson, i. 500: Stanley, p. 296). The; Gennesaret, which elsewhere he calls the caves of 
cave of Machpelah undoubtedly lies beneath the | Arbela (B. J. i. 16, § 2-4, ii. 29, § 6, Vie, § 37). 
mosque at Hebron (Robinson, ii. 79; Stanley, p. 149; | Bacchides, the general of Demetrius, in his expedi- 
Benj. of Tudela, Aurly Trav. p. 86). The cave of | tion against Judwa, encamped at Messaloth, near 
Makkedah can hardly be the one to which tradition | Arbela, and reduced to submission the occupants 
has assigned the name (Irby and Manules, p. 93); ! of the caves (Ant. xii. 11, § 1; 1 Macc. ix. 2). 


for thouzh it is not necessary to suppose that the seenlothy 3 | ayy be pe 

cave wis close to the town of Makkedah, yet the Messaloth is probably FVD >. steps, or terraces 
situation of the great caverns both at Beit Jibrin | ae 2 Chr. a 11; Ges. p. 957). The Messaloth 
and at Deir Dubbain in neither case ayrees with ‘ : anes of Maccabees and the robber-caves of 
that of Makkelah as given by Eusebius, eight miles 2 jaa see thus probably identical, and are the 
from Eleutheropolis (Reland, p. 885; Robinson, ii. | 38 Ee: (OU Tied -CaSerr SGAr a ek (Mag- 
93, 53; Stanley, p. 211). The site assigned by the dala), called Aalst Jon Maan, or Pigeon's Castle, 
same ancient authority te Adullam, 10 m. E. of seat ate by several einen They are said by 
Eleutheropolis, agrees as little with that of the cave oa iad A be aa of Ponraining. G00 mens 
believed by tradition to have been David's hiding- (Keland, pp. 358, 573; mick art Oded os oo); 
place. namely, in the Wady Khireitin at the §. B. | by and Mangles, p. 913 Lightfoot, Cent, Chorogr. 
of Bethlehem, which in some respects agrees with a oo ri Tier eae p. 108: comp 


the Scripture narrative better than the neighbor- 
hood of Deir Dubbin, assigned to it by Mr. Stan-| Josephus also speaks of the robber inhabitants 
of Trachonitis, who lived in large caverns, present- 


ley. (See 1 Sam. xx. 6, and particularly xxii. 3, | 
4; Joseph. Ant. vi. 12, § 3: Reland, p. 549; Irby |ing no prominence above ground, but widely ex- 
tended below (Ant. xv. 10, § 1). These banditti 


and Manvles, p. 103; Robinson, i. 482; Stanley, 
p- 259.) [See Opoiiam.] annoyed inuch the trade with Damascus, but were 
The cave in which Obadiah concealed the proph- | put down by Herod. Strabo alludes very distinctly 


ets cannot now be identified, but it was probably | to this in his description of ‘Trachonitis. and de- 








in the northern part of the country, in which abun- | scribes one of the caverns as capable of holding 
dant instances of caves fit for such a purpose might | 4000 men (Strabo, xvi. p. 756; Kaumer, p. 68; 
be puinted out. Jollitfe, Travels in Pal. i. 197). 

The sites of the cave of Flijah, as well as of the| Lastly, it was the caves which lie beneath and 
“cleft of Moses on Mount Horeb (Ex. xxxiii. 22) | around so many of the Jewish cities that formed 
are also obviously indeterminate; fur thouzh tradi-| the last hiding-places of the Jewish leaders in the 
tion has not only assigned a place for the former | war with the Komans. Josephus himself relates 
on Jebel Musa, and consecrated the spot by a|the story of his own concealment in the caves of 
chapel, there are caves on the competing summit | Jotapata; and after the capture of Jerusalem, John 
of Serbal, to one or other of which it miyht with | of Gischala, Simon, and many other Jews, endeay- 
equal probability be transferred. (Stanley, p. 49: | ored to conceal themselves in the caverns beneath 
Robinson, i. 103; Burckhardt, p. 698.) the city; whilst in some of them preat spoil and 

Besides these special caves there is frequent men- | vast numbers of dead bodies were found of those 
tion in O. T. of caves as places of refuge. Thus|who had perished during the siege by hunger or 
the Israelites are.said to have taken refuze from the | from wounds (Joseph. B. J. iii. 8, § 1, vi. 9, § 4). 
Philistines in “ holes’ (1 Sam. xiv. 11): to which | The rock dwellings and temples of Petra are de 
the name of the scene of Jonathan's conflict, J/ikh-| scribed in a separate article. 
wds (Michmash), sutticiently answers. (Stanley,} Natural cavities in the rock were and are fre- 
r: 204: Kob. i. 440; Irby, p. 8).) So also in the | quently used as cisterns for water, and as places of 
time of Gideon they had taken refuge fre the Mid-! imprisonment (Is. xxiv. 22; Ez xxii. 23: Zech. 
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ix. 11) [CistERN; Prison]; also as stalls for horses 
and for granaries (Irby and Mangles, p. 14ti). No 
use, however, of rock caverns more strikingly ccn- 
nects the modern usaces of Palestine and the adja- 
cent regions with their ancient history than the 
employment of them as burial-places. The rocky 
soil of so large a portion of the Holy Land almost 
forbids interment, excepting in cavities either rat- 
ural or hewn from the rock. The dwelling of the 
demoniac among the tombs is thus explained by 
the rock caverns abounding near the Sea of Galilee 
(Jolliffe, i. 36). Accordingly numerous sites are 
shown in Palestine and adjacent lands of (so-called) 
sepulchres of saints and heroes of Old and New 
Test., venerated both by Christians and Moham- 
medans (Avrly Travels, p. 36; Stanley, p. 148). 
Among these may be mentioned the cave of Mach- 
pelah, the tomb of Aaron on Mount Hor, of Joseph, 
and of Rachel, as those for which every probability 
of identity in site at least may be claimed (Irby 
and Mangles, p. 134; Robinson, i. 218, 219, ii. 275- 
287). More questionable are the sites of the tombs 
of Elisha, Obadiah, and John the Baptist, at Sa- 
maria; of Habakkuk at Jeditha (Gabatha), Micah 
near Aeila, and of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, at 
Bethel (Stanley, pp. 143, 149; Reland, pp. 772, 648, 
981; Rob. ii. 304). The questions so much debated 
relating to the tombs in and near Jerusalem and 
Bethany will be found treated under those heads. 
But whatever value may belong to the connection 
of the names of judges, kings, or prophets, with 
the very remarkable rock-tombs near Jerusalem, 
there can be no doubt that the caves bearing these 
names are sepulchral caverns enlarged and embel- 
lished by art. The sides of the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat are studded with caves, many of which are 
inhabited by Arab families. (Sandys, p. 188; Maun- 
drell, p. 446; Robinson, i. 241, 349, 364; Bartlett, 
Walks about Jerusalem, p.117). It is no doubt the 
vast number of caves throughout the country, to- 
gether with, perhaps, as Maundrell remarks, the 
taste for hermit life which prevailed in the 5th and 
6th centuries of the Christian era, which has placed 
the sites of so many important events in caves and 
grottoes; e. g. the birth of the Virzin, the Annun- 
ciation, the Salutation, the birth of the Baptist and 
of our Lord, the scene of the Agony, of St. Peter's 
denial, the composition of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Transfiguration (Shaw, pt. ii. c. 1; Maundrell, £. 
T. p. 479): and the like causes have created a tra- 
ditionary cave-site for the altar of Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, and peopled its sides, as well as those of 
Mount Tabor, with hermit inhabitants. (1 K. 
xviii. 19; Irby and Mangles, p. 60; Reland, p. 329; 
Winer, 8. v. Carmel; Am. ix. 3; Sir J. Maunde- 
ville, J'ravels, p. 31; Sandys, p. 203; Maundrell, 
E. T. p. 478: Jahn, Arch, Bibl. p. 9; Stanley, p. 
353; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. pp. 30,31; Van Egmont, 
Travels, ii. 5-7.) H. W. P. 


CEDAR (FON: xéSpos: cedrus: from TTS, 


root of TITS, coiled or compressed, Gesen. p. 148). 
The term is expressive of a mighty and deeply 
rooted tree, and is usually understood to apply here 
to one of the coniferous kind, but not always to 
that which is commonly known as the Cedar of 
Lebanon. 

The conditions to be fulfilled in order to answer 








a The difference between the Lebanon cedar and 
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all the descriptions in the Bible of a cedar-tree are 
that it should be tall (Is. ii. 13), sureading (Ex 
xxxi. 3), abundant (1 K. v. 6, 10), fit for beams, 
pillars, and boards (1 K. vi. 10, 15, vii. 2), masts 
of ships (Ez. xxvii. 5), and for carved work as 
images (Is. xliv. 14). To these may be added qual 
ities ascribed to cedar-wood by profane writers 
Pliny speaks of the cedar of Crete, Africa, and 
Syria as being most esteemed and imperishable. 
The same quality is ascribed also to juniper. In 
Egypt and Syria ships were built of cedar, and in 
Cyprus a tree was cut down 120 feet long and pro- 
portionately thick. ‘The durability of cedar was 
proved, he says, by the duration of the cedar rcof 
of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, which had lasted 
400 years. At Utica the beams, made of Numid- 
ian cedar, of a temple of Apollo had lasted 1170 
years! Vitruvius speaks of the artiseptic proper- 
ties of the oil of cedar and also of juniper (Plin. 
H. N, xiii. 5, xvi. 40; Vitruv. ii. 9: Joseph. Ant 
vill. 5, § 2; Sandys, Travels, pp. 166, 167). 

Not only was cedar timber used by David and 
Solomon in their buildings (2 Sam. v. 11; 1 K. v. 
6, vi. 15, vii. 2), but also in the second Temple 
rebuilt under Zerubbahel, the timber empleyed was 
cedar from Lebanon (Fzr. iii. 7; 1 Fsdr. iv. 48, v. 
35). Cedar is also said by Josephus to have been 
used by Herod in the roof of his temple (2B. J. v. 
5, § 2). ‘The roof of the Rotunda of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is said to have 
been of cedar, and that of the Church of the Vir- 
gin at Bethlehem to have been of cedar or cypress. 
(Williams, //aly City, ii, 202; Quaresmius, #4 luc. 
Terr. Sanct. vi. 12; Per. p. 2; Tobler, Bethlehem, 
pp. 110, 112.) 

Now in some important respects no tree but the 
cedar (Pinus cedris), or its almost equivalent. the 
Pinus Deodara,? can answer the above conditions. 
The characteristics of these two trees, of which 
great numbers are found from Mount ‘Taurus to the 
Himalayas, are so often interchanged that thev are 
searcely to be distinguished the one from the other. 
No tree is at once so lofty, spreading, and umbra- 
geous, and the wood of the Deodara at least is ex- 
tremely durable. The difficulties which are found 
in reconciling the ancient descriptions with the 
modern specimens of cedar wood lie, (1) in the fit- 
ness of cedar trees for masts of ships (liz. xxvii. 5): 
(2) still more in the very general agreement as to 
the inferior quality of the timber, which is usually 
described as less valuable than the worst sorts of 
deal. Of authorities quoted by Dr. Koyle in his 
article on the subject in Lr. Kitto’s Cyclopadia (art. 
Eres), two only ascribe serviceable qualities to the 
cedar-wood, whether grown in England or in speci- 
mens brought from the ancient cedar grove on Mount 
Lebanon. Accordingly, Celsius in his //ierubotun 
icon has endeavored to prove that by the cedar of 
Scripture is meant the Pinus sylvestris or Scotch 
fir, and that by “fir” is intended the cypress 
Others have supposed that the Sandarac tree, the 
citrus of Pliny, Callitris quadrivalris, or Thuja 
artuculata, represents the cedar. The timber of 
this tree is extremely hard and durable: the roof 
of the mosque of Cordova, built in the 9th century, 
is constructed of it, which was formerly supposed 
from the Spanish name alerce to have been made 
of larch (Cook, Sketches tn Spin, p. 5, and note; 


also are longer and more distinctly 8-sided. The veed 


the Deodara consists chiefly in the cones, which in | of both is extremely resinous. 


the latter grow in pairs, and upon atalks; the leaves 
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Fergusson, Hand). of Arch. i. 456). Besides these | West. Bard. c. iv. 49; Gesen. p. 148, who rejects 
trees, the Cephalonian pine, the common yew, 7acus | the opinion of Celsius; Winer, s. v.). 

daccata, aud the juniper cedar, Cedrus baccifera,or| It may be observed, (1.) That unsuccessful exper- 
axycedrus, each of them possesses qualities which | jments on English-grown cedar, or on wood derived 
answer to some at least of those ascribed to the | from the trees of the ancient cedar grove of Leba- 
cedar. The opinion of Celsius is founded in great | non, do not as yet invalidate all claim of the cedar, 
measure on the use by the Arabs and Arabic writers | whether Lebanon or Deodara cedar, to share in the 


of the word 4,f, arz, evidently the equivalent of | qualities anciently ascribed to it. Besides the trees 

J |which belong to the one grove known by the name 
TIN, erez, to express the cedar of Lebanon, and of «the Cedars,'’ groves and green woods of cedar 
also at Aleppo the Pinus sylvestris, which is abun- | are found in other parts of the range (Buckingham, 
dant both near that city and on Lebanon. A sim-| 7’ravels among Arabs, p. 468; Eng. Cycl. 8. v. 
ilar argument will apply also to the Thuja articulata | Syria; Robinson, iii. 593; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
of Mount Atlas, which is called by the Arabs e/-|19; Loudon, Arboretum, vol. iv. pp. 2406, 2407; 
«rz, a name which led to the mistake as to the ma- | Celsius, Hierobotunicon, i. 89; Belon, Obs. de Ar- 
terial of the Cordova roof from its similarity to | boribus conjferis. ii. 162, 165, 166). (2.) That it 
the Spanish alerce (Niebuhr, Descr. de ( Arabie,|has been already shown that the Deodara cedar 
p- 131, &c., and Questions, xc. p. 169, &c.; Pliny, | cartainly possesses in a remarkable degree the prop- 
Mf. N. xiii. 11, 15; Kitto, Hres, Thuja; Hay, erty of durability, said to be wanting in the Leb- 
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Ce lars of Lebanon. (From a Photograph.) 


anon cedar. But (3.) The remains of wood used | kiel; and it may be added, that the LXX. render 
in the Nineveh palaces were supposed by Layard to | ‘masts”’’ in that passage by iarois éAativous, 
be cedar, a supposition confirmed by the inscrip-| mde of fir, or like fir. 
tions, which show that the Assyrian kings imported | But there is another use of cedar-wood men- 
cedar from Lebanon. ‘This wood is now proved by hens in Scripture, namely, in purification (Lev. 
microscopic examination to be yew (Layard, NV. and | xiv. 4; Num. xix. 6). The term cedar is applied 
B. pp. 356, 357; Loudon, wu. s. p. 2431). by Pliny t» the lesser cedar, oxycedrus, a Phoenician 
In speaking, therefore, of cedar of Lbanon used | juniper, which is still common on the Lebanon, 
in building for beams, pillars, or ceiling boards, it | and whose wood is aromatic. ‘The wood or fruit 
is probable that the wood of more than one tree|of this tree was anciently burnt by way of per- 
was employed, but unuer the one name of cedar, | fume, especially at funerals (Plin. H. N. xiii. 1, 5; 
and that the trees which furnished the material | Ov. Fast. ii. 558; Hom. Od. v. 60). The tree is 
were, besides the Pinus cedius, the Cedrus Deodara, | common in Egypt and Nubia, and also in Arabia, 
the yew, ( Taxus baccata), and also the Scotch pine | in the Wady Mousa, where the greater cedar is not 
( Pinus sylvestris). The Sandarac tree (Thujaartic-|found. It is obviously likely that the use of the 
ulata) is said by Van Egmont ( Travels, ii. 280) to| more common tree should be enjoined while the 
have been found on Lebanon, but no hint of im-| people were still in the wilderness, rather than of 
portation of foreign timber is anywhere given in| the uncommon (Shaw, T7ravels, p. 464; Burek- 
Scripture, or by Josephus, whilst each of the above- | hardt, Syria, p. 430; Russell, Nudia, p. 425). 
named trees grows there in greater or less abun-| The grove of trees known as the Cedars of Leb- 
dance. The Pinus sylvestris may have furnished | anon consists of about 400 trees, standing quite 
the material of the ship-masts mentioned by Eze-' alone in a depression of the mountain with no trees 
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near, about 6400 feet above the sea, and 3000 he-| niperus excelsa, were probably all included unde 


Jow the suminit. 


About 11 or 12 are very large | the term erez; though there can be no doubt that 


und old, 25 large, 50 of middle size, and more than | by this name is more especially denoted the cedar of 
300 younger and smaller ones.¢ The older trees| Lebanon, as being war’ foxy the firmest and 


have each several trunks and spread themselves 
widely round, but most of the others are of cone. 
like form and do not send out wide lateral branches.® 
In 1550 there were 28 old trees, in 1739 Pococke 
counted 15, but the number of trunks makes the 
operation of counting uncertain. ‘They are re 
garded with much reverence by the native inhab- 
itante as living records of Solomon's power, and 
the Maronite patriarch was formerly accustomed to 
celebrate there the festival of the Transfizuration 
at an altar of rough stones. Within the last 10 
years a chapel has been erected (Robinson, iii. 590, 
591; Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 140). H. W. P. 
There can, we think, be little doubt that the He- 


brew word erez (778), invariably rendered “cedar” 
by the A. V., does stand for that tree in most of 
the passages where the word occurs. The evez, or 
“firmly rooted and strong tree,’ from an Arabic 
root which has this signitication,¢ is particularly the 
name of the cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Libunt); 
but that the word is used in a wider sense to denote 
other trees of the Cunifere, is clear from some 
Scriptural passages where it occurs. For instance, 
the “cedar wood ’’ mentioned in Lev. xiv. 6 can 
hardly be the wood of the Lebanon cedars, seeing 
that the Cedrus Libant could never have grown in 
the peninsula of Sinai, where the Israelites were at 
the time the law for the cleansing of the leper was 
given; nor in Egypt, whence they had departed. 
Cedars,’ says Dr. Hooker, ‘are found on the 
mountains of Algeria, on the whole range of Tau- 
rus, and in the Kedisha valley of Lebanon: they 
have also been observed by Ehrenberg in forests of 
oak between Bsherre and Bshinnate.’? There is 
another passage (Itz. xxvii. 5) where the ‘Tyrians 
are said to have made use of “cedars of Lebanon ” 
for masts of ships, in which perhaps erez denotes 
some fir; in all probability, as lr. Hooker con- 
jectures, the Pinus /Halepensis, which grows in 
Lebanon, and is better fitted for furnishing ship- 
masts than the wood of the Cedrus Libanit. With 
regard to the objection that has been made to the 
wood of the Cedrus Libunt — (see Dr. Lindley’s 
remark in the Gardener's Chron. i. 699, “the 
worthless though magnificent cedar of Mount Leb- 
anon '’?)— that its interior quality could never have 
allowed it to form the “cedar pillars,” &c. of 
Solomon’s temple, it may be observed that this in- 
feriority applies only to English grown trees, and 
not to Lebanon specimens. At the same time it 
must be admitted that, though the wood is of close 
grain, it has no particular quality to reconimend it 
for building purposes; it was probably, therefore, 
not very extensively used in the construction of the 
Temple. 

The Cedrus Libuni, Pinus Halepensis, and Ju- 





a *Mr. Jeasup (see addition to this article) says 
that the largest of these “ is forty-eight feet in circum- 
ference, aud the remaining cleven vary from twenty to 
thirty feet” (Hours at Home for March, 1507; iv. 
408). A. 

b * Dr. Thomson (Jand and Book, |. 297) remarks 
on a striking peculiarity in the shape of this tree, 
which is illustrated by the engraving here given. He 
eaves: “ The branches are thrown out horizontally from 
the parent trunk. These, ayain, part into limbs which 
preserve the same horizontal direction, and so on down 


grandest of the conifers. 

The Pinus sylvestris is by old writers often men- 
tioned as one of the pines of Lebanon; but Dr. 
Hooker says he has little doubt that the ?. Hale 
pensis must be the tree meant, for the P. sylre atris 
(“Scotch fir’) is not found in Lebanon or Syria. 

The claim of the Deodar to represent a Bible 
Conifer may be dismissed at once. Deodars are 
not found nearer to the Lebanon than within a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles. As to the » cedar 
wood "’ used in purifications, it is probable that one 
of the smaller junipers is intended (J. sadina £), 
for it is doubtful whether the Juniperus excelea 
exists at all in Arabia. [JUNIPER.] 

Dr. Hooker has favored us with the following 
valuable communication relative to the true cedars 
of Lebanon: “As far as is at present known, the 
cedar of Lebanon is confined in Syria to one valley 
of the Lebanon range, namely, that of the Kedisha 
river, which flows from near the highest point of 
the range westward to the Mediterranean, and 
enters the sea at the port of Tripoli. ‘he grove 
is at the very upper part of the valley, about 15 
miles from the sea, 6000 feet above that level, and 
their position is moreover above that of all other 
arboreous veyetation. ‘The valley here is very broad, 
open, and shallow, and the grove forms a mere 
speck on its flat floor. The mountains rise above 
them on the N. I. and S. in steep stony slopes, 
without precipices, gorges, ravines, or any other 
picturesque features whatever. Nothing can be 
more dreary than the whole surrounding landscape. 
To the W. the scenery abruptly changes, the valley 
suddenly contracts to a gorge, and becomes a rocky 
ravine of the most picturesque description, with vil 
lages, groves, and convents perched on its flanks, 
base, and summits, recalling Switzerland vividly 
and accurately. At the time of my visit (October, 
1860) the flanks of the valley about the cedars were 
perfectly arid, and of a pale yellow red; and the 
view of this great red area, perhaps two or three 
miles across, with the minute patch of cedar grove, 
seen froin above and at a distance of ten miles or 
so, Was most singular. I can give you no idea of 
what a speck the grove is in the yawning hollow. 
I have said the floor of the valley is flat and broad; 
but, on nearer inspection, the cedars are found to 
be confined to a small portion of a range of jow 
stony hills of rounded outlines, and perhaps 60 to 
100 feet above the plain, which sweep across the 
valley. These hills are, I believe, old moraines, de- 
posited by glaciers that once debouched on to the 
plain from the surrounding tops of Lebanon. I 
have many reasons for believing this, as also for 
supposing that their formation dates from the glacial 
epoch. ‘The restriction of the cedars to these mo- 
raines is absolute, and not without analogy in re- 





to the minutest twigs, and even the arrangement of 
the clustered leaves has the same general tendency. 
Climb into one, and you are delighted with & succes 
sion of verdant floors spread around the trunk, and 
grudually narrowing as you ascend. The beautiful 
cones seem to stand upon, or rise out of this green 
flooring.” A. 
rE 
¢ From the unused’ root TIM, i. q. Arab. y {, con 


trazit, collegit frmavitque se. Gesen. Thes. 8. Vv. 
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gard to other coniferous trees in Swiss and Hi:na- 
layan valleys."’ 

Ir. Hooker draws attention to the unfortunate 
disregard shown with respect to the seedlings an- 
nually produced from the old cedar-trees in [eb- 
anon. It is a remarkable but lamentable fact that 
nw trees are seen much less than 50 years old! 
The browsing goats and the drought destroy all the 
young seedlings; and it is asad pity that no meana 
are adopted to encourage their growth, which might 
easily be done by fencing and watering.“ 

W. H. 

* It has been popularly supposed and often as- 
serted (even by Stanley, S. g¢ P. p. 140, 3d ed.) 
that the I$‘sherreh grove above described was the 
only remaining representative of the ancient “cedars 
ot Lebanon," though Seetzen found cedars to the 
number of several thousands at Etniib, north of 
Ehden, and speaks of two other groves which he 
did not personally visit (Rob. Later Bibl. Res. iii. 
593). Ehrenberg also in 1823 found the cedar 
growing abundantly on those parts of the lebanon 
range which lie north of the road between [a‘albek 
and Tripoli (Rob. idtd.). More recently, other 
large groves were described by Berggren and the 
botanist Bovd (Ritter, Ardk. xvii. 638). But we are 
indebted for the fullest information on this subject 
to the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, an American mis- 
sionary in Syria, who has visited and described no 
leas than “eleven distinct groves of cedurs in 
Mount Lebanon, two of them of great size and 
numbering thousands of trees. Five of these 
groves are in Northern and six in Southern | eb- 
anon, and their situation and relative altitude above 
the sea,’ Mr. Jessup remarks, ‘‘are such as to in- 
dicate that at some time in the past, the whole 
Lebanon range, at an average height of from 3000 
to 7000 feet above the sea, was covered with forests 
of this imperial tree.” (See his article on the 
«Cedar Forests in Mount Lebanon” in Hours at 
Home for March and April, 1867; iv. 405 ff, 499 
ff. ) 

Of the rroves in Northern Lebanon the most 
remarkable, besides the famous B'sherreh grove, is 
one at el-Hadith, first visited by Mr. Jessup in 
1856, in which, as he says, “the trees are literally 
innumerable, extending for a mile along the range, 
and containing cedars enough to build a city of 
temples"? (/fuurs at Hume, iv. 409). Mr. Tris- 
tram visited the same place in 1864, and describes 
the larvest of the trees an “fifteen or eighteen feet 
in circumference,’ but he found “none that ap- 
proached the patriarchs of the grove either in size 
or magnificence " (Land of Israel, p. 634, 2d ed.). 

In Southern Lebanon there was a forest of cedars 
a few years ago near ‘Ain Zehalteh, containing 
“more than 10,000 trees, many of them of im- 
mense size; ”’ but “the Vandal of a Sheik,’’ as Mr. 
Tristram calls him, “sold them to a native specu- 
lator, who cut them down for pitch.” The stumps, 
however, remain, and luxuriant young plants are 
springing up on every side. Mr. Jessup visited the 

and measured one stump “nearly 15 feet in 
diameter" (Hours at Home, iv. 499). Among the 
more remarkable groves now flourishing in South- 
ern Lebanon is one near Maasir, “not inferior in 
interest to the ‘Cedars of the Lord ’ themselves." 


@ See Dr. Hooker's paper ''On the Cedars of Leba- 
non, Taurus, &c.” in the Nat. H.st. Review, No. v 
p- 1). 

© Dean Stanley has a beautiful paragraph (founded 
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Tt contains about 300 trees, the largest measuring 
over 30 feet in circumference. ‘Perhaps 20 of 
them,” says Mr. Jessup, ‘will measure from 20 to 
25 feet in circumference, and almost all of them 
are large and venerable in appearance. There is 
not an insignificant tree in the grove.’ Near el- 
Hariik there is a much larger grove or rather forest, 
containing thousands of trees. They cover an area 
of nearly one hundred acres alony the mountain 
side, and up and down a gradually sloping ravine. 

. The larczest of the trees measure in girth 
about 20 feet, and they vary in size down to a foot 
in diameter.’’ Below this, at alout fifteen minutes’ 
ride, lies the northeastern grove of el-Har(k, on 
the southern side of a deep ravine, containing 
about 200 noble trees, the largest 24 feet in circum- 
ference. 

Mr. Jessup in his visits to these groves was ac- 
companied by Dr. Post, an experienced botanist, 
who pronounces the trees to be the genuine Pinus 
cedrus. A. 


CEDRON (7 Kedpavi Alex. [1 Macc. xv. 
39, Kas3pov; 41,] Ke3pw: [1 Macc. xv. 39, 41,) 
Gedor {but Cedron, ed. P1390, as in Xvi. 9]). 1 
A place fortified by Cendebeus under the orders of 
king Antiochus (Sidetes), as a station from which 
to command the reads of Juda (1 Mace. xv. 39, 
41, xvi. 9). It was not far from Jamnia (Jabne), 
or from Azotus (Ashdod), and had a winter-torrent 
or wady (xetmdpbous) on the eastward of it, which 
the army of the Maccabees had to cross before Cen- 
debaus could be attacked (xvi. 5). These condi- 
tions are well fulfilled in the modern place Katra 
or Autrah, which lies on the maritime plain below 
the river Rubin, and three miles southwest of Akir 
(Ekron). Schwarz (p. 119) gives the modern name 
as Kadrin, but this wants confirmation. Ewald 
(Gesch. iv. 390, note) suggests Tell el- Turrmus, five 
or six miles further south. 

2. In this form is given in the N. T. the name 


of the brook Kidron (77777 “M2—« the black 
torrent '’) in the ravine below the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem (John xviii. 1, only). Heyond it was 
the garden of Gethsemane? Lachmann, with AD 
[AS A, not D, see below], has yemdppous rob 
Kedpav; but the Kec. Text sa : [CL and most 
of c uncials}] has roy «é3 . e. “the brook 
of the cedars '’ (so too the LX. tn 2 Sam. xv. 23). 
Other MSS. [as Sin. D] have the name even so 
far corrupted as ro KeSpod, ceri, and ray 3éy- 
Spwy. In English the name is often erroneously 
read (like Cephas, Cenchree, Chuza, &c.) with a 
soft C; but it is unnecessary to point out that it 
has no connection with « Cedar.” [Kipron.] 
G. 


CEIV’LAN (Kiddy; [Ald. KecAdy:] Ciaso). 
Sons of Ceilan andAzetas, according to 1 Fadr. v. 
15, returned with Zorobabel from Babylon. There 
are no names corresponding to these in the lists of 
Ezra or Nehemiah. 


CEILING (j1°D, from 77D: éxoroardé- 
pnoe, 1 K. vi. 9; to cover with rnfters, Gesen. P- 


695; Schleusner, Lez. V. T. xotAoor., or Farin 
(Fz. xli. 16), a plank). The descriptions of Script- 


on a visit to the cedars) In which he brings together 
in a striking picture all the Scripture allusions to this 
celebrated forest (Nolires of Localities, p. 216 f1.). 

G 
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ure (1 K. vi. 9, 15, vii. 3; 2 Chr. iii. 5, 9, Jer.| the Alhambra Court of the Crystal Palse. ‘The 
xxii. 14; Ilag. i. 4), and of Josephus (Ant. viii. 3,' ancient Egyptians used colored tiles in their Luild- 


§§ 2-9, xv. 11, § 5), show that the ceilings of the ings (Athen. v. 206; Wilkinson, ii. 287). 


Temple and the palaces of the Jewish kings were 
formed of cedar planks applied to the beams or 
joints crossing from wall to wall, probably with 
sunk panels (garyéuara), edged and ornamented 
with gold, and carved with incised or other patterns 
(BabvivAus yAupais), sometimes painted (Jer. 
xxii. 14). 

It is probable that Loth Egyptian and Assyrian 
models were, in this as in other branches of archi- 
tectural construction, followed before the Roman 
period. [Ankcirrectunk.] The construction and 
designs of Assyrian ceilings in the more important 
Suildings can only be conjectured (Layard, Nin- 
eveh, ii. 265, 284), but the proportions in the walls 
themselves answer in a great degree to those men- 
tioned in Scripture (Vin. and Bab. p. 642; Fer- 
gusson, J/indbook of Architecture, i. 201). Ex- 
amples, however, are extant of Egyptian ceilings in 
stucco painted with devices of a date much earlier 
than that of Solomon's ‘Temple. Of these devices 
the principal are the guilloche, the chevron, and 
the scroll. Some are painted in blue with stars, 
and others bear representations of birds and other 
emblems (Wilkinson, Ane. /gypt. ii. 290). The 
excessive use of vermilion and other glaring colors in 
Roman house-painting, of which Vitruvius at a later 
date complains (vii. 5), may have been introduced 
from Egypt, whence also came in all probability the 
taste for vermilion painting shown in Jehoiakim’s 
palace (Jer. xxii. 14; Am. iii. 15; Wilkinson, i. 
19). See also the descriptions given by Athenzus 
(v. p. 196) of the tent of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
the ship of Vhilopator (i. p. 206), and of the so- 
called sepulchres of the kings of Syria near Tyre 
(Hasselquist, p. 165). 

The panel work in ceilings, which has been de- 
scribed, is found in Oriental and North African 
dwellings of late and modern times. Shaw de- 
scribes the ceilings of Moorish houses in Barbary 


as of wainscot, either “very artfully painted, or 





Egyptians.) 
else thrown into a variety of panels, with gilded 
mouldings and scrolls of the Korin intermixed ”’ 
(Travels, p. 208). Mr. Porter describes the ceil- 
ings of houses at Damascus as delicately painted, 
and in the more ancient houses with “ arabesques 
encompassing panels of blue, on which are inscribed 
verses and chapters of the Koran in Arabic. Also 
a tomb at Palmyra, with a stone ceiling beautifully 
panelled and painted ().tmascus, i. 34, 37, 57, 60, 
232; cf. Deut. vi. 9; also Lane's Mod. /gypt. i. 
27, 38). Many of the rooms in the Palace of the 
Moors at the Alhambra were ceiled and ornamented 
with the richest geometrical patterns. These still 
remain, and restorations of them may be seen at 


The 





Panelled ceiling from house in Cairo. (Lane, Aiod/ern 


Egyptians.) 


like taste is observed by Chardin to have prevailed 
in Persia, and he mentions beautiful specimens of 
mosaic, arabesque, and inlaid wood-work in ceilings 
at Ispahan, at Koom in the mosque of Fatima, and 
at Ardevil. These ceilings were constructed on 
the ground and hoisted to their position by ma- 
chinery (Chardin, Voyrge, ii. 434, iv. 126, vii. 
387, viii. 40, plate 39; Olearius, p. 241). 
H. W. P. 
* CELLARS. [Joasn, No. 7.] 


CELOSYRA. [Cavesyria.] 


CEN’CHREA (accurately CEN’CHREZ, 
Keyxpeal: [ Cenchra]), the eastern harbor of Cor- 
inth A e. its harbor on the Saronic Gulf) and the 
emporium of its trade with the Asiatic shores of 
the Mediterranean, as Lechewum (/utraki) on the 
Corinthian Gulf connected it with Italy and the 
west. A line of walls extended from the citadel 
of Corinth to Lechzeum, and thus the pass of Cen- 
chres was of peculiar military importance in refer- 
ence to the approach along the Isthmus from 
Northern Greece to the Morea. [Cortntit.] 

St. Paul sailed from Cenchrew (Acts xviii. 18) 
on his return to Syria from his second missionary 
journey; and when he wrote his epistle to the 
Romans in the course of the third journey, an or- 
ganized church seems to have been formed here 
(Rom. xvi. 1. See Puacne). The first bishop of 
this church is said (Apost. Const. vii. 46) to have 
been named Lucius, and to have been appointed by 
St. Paul. 

The distance of Cenchree from Corinth was 70 
stadia or about nine miles. VPausanias (ii. 3) de 
scribes the road as having tombs and a grove of 
cypresses by the wayside. The modern village of 
Kikries retains the ancient name, which is conjec- 
tured by Dr. Sibthorpe to be derived from the mil- 
let (é-yxpt), which still grows there (Walpole's 
Travels, p. 41). Some traces of the moles of the 
port are still visible (see Leake's J/orea, iii. pp. 
233-235). The following coin exhibits the port 
exactly as it is described by Pausanias, with a tem- 
ple at the extremity of each mole, and a statue of 
Neptune on a rock between them. J.S. EL 

* Kexxpiés is the vulgar form, but in modern 
Greek the educated still write Keyypeal (Rangabes, 
7a ‘EAAnued, ii. 318). It is situated near the 
mouth of a little river which bears the same name, 
as does also the bay (xoAwds) into which the river 
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empties. It is a little south of Kalamaki, the 
eastern station of the steamers, and therefore under 
the traveller's eye who crosses the isthmus. When 
Paul was there he saw the place full of the monu- 


take “*censers,”’ with which in emulation of Aaron 
and his sons they had perhaps provided themselves @ 
(comp. Ez. viii. 11); and Moses tells Aaron to take 
“the censer"’ (not «asin A. V.), i. e. that of the 
sanctuary, or that of the high-priest, to stay the 
plague by atonement. ‘The only distinct precepts 
regarding the use of the censer are found in Num 
iv. 14, where among the vessels of the gulden altar, 
i. e. of incense, ‘ censers’’ are reckoned: and in 
Lev. xvi. 12, where we find that the hizh-priest 
was to carry it (here also it is “ the’? not “« cen- 
rer’? that he is ordered to “take’') into the moet 
holy place within the vail, where the « incense" 
was to be “put on the fire,’ #. e. on the coals in 
the censer, “before the Lord."’ ‘This must have 
been on the Day of Atonement, for then only was 
that place entered. Solomon prepared “ censers of 
pure yold ** as part of the same furniture (1 K. vil. 
50; 2 Chr. iv. 22). Possibly their general use may 
be explained by the imayery of Rev. viii. 3, 4,5 and 
may have been to take up coals from the brazen 
altar, and cunvey the incense while burning to the 
golden altar,” or “altar of incense,’’ on which it 
was to be offered morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 
7, 8). So Uzziah, when he was intending “to 
burn incense upon the altar of incense,” took “a 
censer in his hand" (2 Chr. xxvi. 16,19). The 
Mishna (Juma, iv. 4) mentions a silver censer 
which had a handle, and was fetched from some 
chamber where such utensils were kept (ib. v. 
1, and Bartenora's comment); and was used to 
gather the coals from the altar, which were then 
transferred to a golden censer. Qn the great Day 
of Atonement, however, a golden one of finer stand- 
ard (Tamids, v. 5) was used throughout. The 
word Oupsarfpioy, rendered “censer”’ in Heb. ix. 
4, probably means the “altar of incense.”¢ [AL 
TAK.] (In Ugolini, vol. xi. a copious collection of 
authorities on the subject will be found: Sonne- 
schmid de Thym. Sanct. is reterred to by Winer, 
8. v. Rauchfass. ) H. I. 
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combined with lustration, from V7}, surrey in or 
der to purge, Gesen. 1120: LXX. dp:Ouds; N. T., 
axoypaph: dinumeratio, descriptiv). 1. Moses 
laid down the law (Fx. xxx. 12, 13) that whenever 
the people were numbered, an offering of j a shekel 
should be made by every man above 20 years 
of age by way of atonement or propitiation. A 
previous law had also ordered that the firstborn of 
man and of beast should be set apart, as well as 
the first fruits of agricultural produce; the first to 
be redeemed, and the rest with one exception 
offered to Giod (Ex. xiii. 12, 13, xxii. 23). The 
idea of lustration in connection with numberi 

predominated also in the Roman census (ict. v 

Antiq. 8. v. Lustrum), and among Mvuhanmedan 
nations at the present day a prejudice exists against 
numbering their possessions, especially the fruits of 
the field (Hay, IWestern Burbary, p. 15; Crichton, 
Arabia, ii. 180; see also Lane, Slod. Egypt. ii. 72, 
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Colonial Coin of Corinth. On the obverse the head 
of Antoninus Pius; on the reverse the port of Cen- 
chres, with ¢. L. I. c., that is, COLONIA LAVS IVLLA 
OORINTHOS. 


ments of idolatry. On the road thither from C‘or- 
inth he passed a temple and statue of Minerva. 
In the harbor itself was a shrine, and a figure of 
Aphrodite in marble, a brazen image of Neptune 
holding a trident in one hand and a dolphin in the 
other, and temples of Asclepius and Isis. The 
Greek mythology made Cenchrius, a son of Nep- 
tune, founder of Cenchres, but in that may only 
have ennobled some trivial name already in use 
(RKangabes, us above). H. 
CENDEBE'US (accurately CENDEBA’- 
US, Kev3eBaios; (Sin. in 1 Mace. xvi. 1, 8, Ae- 
Baos, AaBeos: Cendebeus)), a general left by 
Antiochus VII. in command of the sea-board of 
Palestine (1 Macc. xv. 38 ff.) after the defeat of 
Tryphon, 8. c. 138. He fortified Kedron and 
harassed the Jews for some tinie, but was after- 
wards defeated by Judas and John, the sons of Si- 
mon Macrabeus, with great loss (1 Macc. xvi. 1- 
10). [Axtiocuus VII.] B. F. W. 


CENSER (TKS and W777: in LXX. 
mostly rupetoy, but also @utcwn and Ouptarhpiov: 
thuribulum). The former of the Hebrew words 


(from ‘TS, to seize or lay hold of, especially of 
fire) seems used generally for any instrument to 
seize or huld burning coals, or to receive ashen, &c., 
such as the appendages of the brazen altar and 
golden candlestick mentioned in Ex. xxv. 38, 
xxxvii. 23, in which senses it seems rendered by 
the LXX. by éxapuorpls, éx vorhp, or perhaps 
iwdé0eua- It, however, ceneraily bears the limited 
meanirg which properly belongs to the second word, 
sound only in the later books (e. g. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19; 


Ez. viii. 11), (der. “1""), incense), that, namely, 
af a wma: voriable vessel of metal fitted to receive 
burring *oals from the altar, and on which the in- 
cense for borning was sprinkled by the priest to 
whose office this exclusively belonged, who bore it 
in his hand, and with whose personal share in the 
most solemn ritual duties it was thus in close and 
vivid connection (2 Chr. xxvi. 18; Luke i. 9). 


; : = pee ee 
Thus «Korah and his company ” were bidden to AiBavos of Matt. fi. 11; in Rev. v. 8, ¢icAn is used 


apparently to mean the same vessel. 
¢ This word undeniably bears this sense in Joreph. 





@ Gesenius s. v. TTI-\T TS seoms to prefer the gen- 


era} meaning of a fire-shovel in this passage ; but, from | Ant. fil. 8, § 8, who gives it similarly the epithet 

Sum. xvi. 17, it was probably the same fashion of xpuvcovy; as also in Philo, De Vit. Mos. p. 668, ed. 

‘hing as that used by Aaron in the priestly function. | Paris. It thus becomes —= Gvotagripiov Ovucdparos, 

* €or, as the rebellion was evidently a deliberately con- | the expression for the same thing in LXX., Ex. xxx. 

erted movement, is there anv difficulty in supposing | 1, but ite simpler meaning is merely that of an * in 

be amcunt of preparation suggested in the text. | strument for the @vyiayza (incense), and thus either 
> The word for censer here is A.Baswrés, from the censer, or incense altar. See also 1 Macc. £ 21. 22 
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73). The instances of numbering recorded in the 
J. T. are as follows: 

1. Under the express direction of God (Ex. 
Xxxvill. 25), in the dd or 4th month after the Ex- 
odus, during the encampment at Sinai, chietly for 
the purpose of raising money for the Tabernacle. 
The numbers then taken amounted to 603,350 
men, which may be presumed to express with 
greater precision the round numbers of 600,000 
who are said to have left Egypt at first (lex. xii. 
37). 

2. Ayain, in the 2d month of the 2d year after 
the Exodus (Num. i. 2,3). This census was taken 
fur a double purpose, (a.) to ascertain the number 
of fighting men from the age of 20 to 50 (Joseph. 
Ant, iti. 12, § 4). The total numl er on this ocea- 
gion, exclusive of the Levites. amounted at this time 
alxo to 603,550 (Num. ii. 32). Josephus says 603,- 
650; each tribe was numbered, and placed under a 
special leader, the head of the tribe. (6.) To as- 
certain the arnount of the redemption offering due 
on account of all the first-born both of persons and 
cattle. Accordingly the numbers were taken of all 
the first-born male persons of the whole nation above 
one month old, including all of the tribe of Levi 
of the same age. The Levites, whose numbers 
amounted to 22,000, were taken in lieu of the first- 
born males of the rest of Israel, whose numbers 
were 22,273, and for the surplus of 273 a money 
payment of 1365 shekels, or 5 shekcls each, was 
made to Aaron and his sons (Num. iii. 3Y, 51). 
If the numbers in our present copies, from which 
those given by Josephns do not materially ditter, 
be correct, it seems likely that these two number- 
ings were in fact one, but applied to different pur- 
poses. We can hardly otherwise account for the 
identity of numbers even within the few months 
of interval (Calmet on Num. i. J’tctorial Bible, 
ibid.). It may be remarked that the system of 
appointing head men in each tribe as leaders, as 
well as the care taken in preserving the pedigrees 
of the families corresponds with the practice of the 
Arab tribes at the present day (Crichton, Arabia, 
fi. 185, 186; Niebuhr, Deser. de 0 Arahie, 14: 
Buckingham, Arab Tribes, 88; Jahn, /ist. Book 
fi. 8, 11; Malcolin, Sketches of Persia, xiv. 157, 
159). 

3. Another numbering took place 38 years after- 
wards, previous to the entrance into Canaan, when 
the total number, excepting the Levites, amounted 
to 601,730 males, showing a decrease of 1.870. All 
tribes presented an increase except the following: 
Reuben, [showing a decrease] of 2,770: Simeon, 
$7,100; Gad, 5,150; Ephraim and Naphtali, 8,000 
eich. The tribe of Levi had increased by 727 
(Num. xxvi.). The great diminution which took 
place in the tribe of Simeon may probably be as- 
aigned to the plague consequent on the misconduct 
of Zimri (Calmet, on Num. xxv. 9). On the other 
band, the chief instances of increase are found in 
Manasseh, of 20,500; Benjamin, 10,200; Asher, 
11,900, and Issachar, 9,900. None were numbered 
at this census who had been above 20 years of age 
at the previous one in the 2d year, excepting Caleb 
and Joshua (Num. xxvi. 63-65). 

4. The next formal numbering of the whole 
people was in the reign of David, who in a moment 
of presumption, contrary to the advice of Joab, gave 
orders to number the people without requiring the 
statutable offering of 4 a shekel. The men of Ismel 
above 20 years of age vere 800,000, and of Judah 
600,000, total 1,300,000 
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the numbers of Israel 1,100,000, and of Judah 
470,000, total 1,570,000; but informs us that Len 
and Lenjamin were not numbered (1 Chr. xxi. 6, 
xxvil. 24). Josephus gives the numbers of Israel 
and Judah respectively 900,000 and 400,000 (2 
Sam. xxiv. 1, 9, and Calmet, ad loc.; 1 Chr. xxi 
1, 5, xxvii. 24; Joseph. Ant. vii. 13, § 1.) 

5. ‘The census of David was completed by Solo 
mon, by causing the foreigners and remnants of 
the conquered nations resident within Palestine to 
be nuinbered. Their number amounted to 155,- 
600, and they were employed in forced lator on 


: his great architectural works (Josh ix. 27; 1 K.v. 


15, ix. 20, 213 1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18). 

Between this time and the Captivity, mention is 
made of the numbers of armies under successive 
kings of Israel and Judah, from which may be 
gathered with more or less probability. and with 
due consideration of the circumstances of the times 
as intluencing the numbers of the levies, estimates 
of the population at the various times mentioned. 

6. Rehoboam (Bb. Cc. 975-958) collected from 
Judah and Benjamin 180,0U0 men to fight against 
Jeruboam (1 K. xii. 21). 

7. Abijam (958-955), with 400,000 men, made 
war on Jeroboam with 800,000, of whom 500,000 
were slain (2 Chr. xiii. 3, 17). 

8. Asa (955-914) had an army of 300,000 men 
from Judah, and 280,000 (Josephus says 250,000) 
from Benjamin, with which he defeated Zerah the 
Ethiopian, with an army of 1,000,000 (2 Chr. xiv. 
8,9; Joseph. Ant. viii. 12, § 1). 

9. Jehoshaphat (914-8:11), besides men in gar- 
risons, had under arms 1,160,000 men, including 
perhaps subject foreigners (2 Chr. xvii. 14-19; 
Jahn, /ist. v. 37). 

10. Amaziah (838-811) had from Judah and 
Benjamin 300,000, besides 100,000 mercenaries 
from Israel (2 (Chr. xxv. 5, 6). 

11. Uzziah (811-759) could bring into the field 
307,500 men (307,000, Josephus), well armed, under 
2600 ofticera (2 Chr. xxvi. 11-15; Joseph. .4nt. ix. 
10, § 3). 

Besides these more general statements, we have 
other and partial notices of numbers indicating 
population. Thus, (@.) Gideon from 4 tribes col- 
lected 32,000 men (Judg. vi. 35, vii. 3). (4.) 
Jephthah put to death 42,000 Ephraimites (Judg. 
xii. 6). The numbers of Ephraim 300 vears before 
were 32,500 (Num. xxvi. 37). (c.) Of Benjamin 
25,000 were slain at the battle of Gibeah, by which 
slaughter, and that of the inhabitants of its cities, 
the tribe was reduced to 600 men. Its numbers 
in the wilderness were 45,600 (Num. xxvi. 41; 
Judg. xx. 35, 46). (d.) The number of those who 
joined David after Saul’s death, besides the tribe 
of Issachar, was 340,922 (1 Chr. xii. 23-38). (e.) At 
the time when Jehoshaphat could muster 1,160,000 
men, Ahab in Israel could only bring 7000 against 
the Syrians (1 K. xx. 15). (f-) The numbers car- 
ried captive to Babylon B.C. 599 from Judah, are 
aaid (2 K. xxiv. 14, 16) to have been from 8000 to 
10,000, by Jeremiah 4600 (Jer. lii. 30). 

12. The number of those who returned with 
Zerubbabel in the first caravan is reckoned at 42,- 
360 (Ezr. ii. 64); but of these perhaps 12,542 
belonged to other tribes than Judah and Benjamin. 
It is thus that the difference between the total 
(ver. 64) and the several details is to be accounted - 
for. The purpose of this census, which does not 
materially differ from the statement in Nehemiah 


The book of Chron. gives: (Neh. vii.), was to settle with reference to the year 
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at Jubilee the inheritances in the Holy Land, which 
bad been disturbed by the Captivity, and also to 
ascertain the family genealogies, and ensure, as far 
us possible, the purity of the Jewish race (Ezr. il. 
59, x. 2, 8, 18, 44; Lev. xxv. 10). 

In the second caravan, B. Cc. 458, the number 
was 1,496. Women and children are in neither 
case included (zr. viii. 1-14). 

It was probably for kindred objects that the 
pedivrees and enumerations which occupy the first 
Y chapters of the lst book of Chronicles were either 
couiposed before the Captivity, or compiled after- 
wards frum existing records by Izra and others (1 
Chr. iv. 38, 32, JJ. v. 9, vi. 57, 81, vil. 28, ix. 2). 
In the conrse of these we meet with notices of the 
numbers of the tribes, but at what periods is uncer- 
tain. Thus Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of 
Manasseh are set down at 44,760 (v. 18), Issachar 
at $7,009 (vii. 3), Benjamin 59,434 (vil. 7, 9, 11), 
Asher 26,000 (vii. 40). Besides there are to be 
reckoned priests, Levites, and residents at Jerusalem 
from the tribes of Benjamin, Ephraim, and Manasseh 
(ix. 3). 

Throughout all these accounts two points are 
clear. 1. That great pains were taken to ascertain 
and recister the numbers of the Jewish people at 
various times for the reasons mentioned above. 2. 
That the numbers given in some cases can with 
ditficulty be reconciled with other numbers of no 
very distant date, as well as with the presumed 
capacity of the country for supporting population. 
Thus the entire male population above 20 years of 
age, excepting Levi and Benjamin, at David’s cen- 
sus, is given as 1,300,000 or 1,570,000 (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1; 1 Chr. xxi.), strangers 153,600, total 
1.453.600 or 1,723,000. These numbers (the ex- 
cepted tribes being borne in mind) represent a 
population of not less than 4 times this amount, or 
at least 5,814,000, of whom not less than 2,000,000 
belonged to Judah alone (2 Sam. xxiv. 9). About 
100 years after Jehoshaphat was able to gather from 
Judah and Benjamin (including subject foreigners) 
an army of 1,160,000 besides garrisons, represent- 
ing a population of 4,640,000. Fifty years later, 
Amaziah could only raise 300,000 from the same 
2 tribes, and 27 years after this, Uzziah had 307,- 
500 men and 2,600 officers. Whether the number 
of the foreigners subject to Jehoshaphat constitutes 
the ditterence at these periods must remain uncer- 
tain. 

To compare these estimates with the probable 
capacity of the country, the whole area of Palestine, 
including the trans-Jordanic tribes, so far as it is 
possivle to ascertain their limits, may be set down 
as not exceeding 11,000 square miles; Judah and 
Benjamin at 3,135, and Galilee at 930 sq. miles. 
The population, making allowance for the excepted 
tribes, would thus be not less than 530 to the 
square mile. Now the population of Belgium in 
1850 was 4,426,202, or at the rate of 388 to the 
sq. mile, the area being about 11,400 sq. miles. 
The area of the kingdom of Saxony is 5,752 sq. 
miles, aud its population in 1852 was 1,987,832, or 
an average of 345}, but in some districts 500, to 
the aq. mile. The counties of Yorkshire, West- 
moreland (the least populous county in England), 
and l|ancashire, whose united area is 8,642 sq. 
miles, contained in 1852 a population of 3,850,215, 
or rather more than 445 to the sq. mile; while the 
sounty of Lancashire alone gave 1,064 persons, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire 496, and Warwickshire 
539 to the aq. mile. The island of Barbadoes con- 
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tains ahout 166 sq. miles, and in 1850 contained 
a population of 145,90U, or 873 to the sq. mile 
The population of Malta in 1849 was 115,864, or 
1,182 tw the sq. mile. ‘The two last instances, there- 
fore, alone supply an averaze superior to tha 
ascribed to Palestine in the time of David, while 
the averaye of Judah and Benjamin in the time of 
Jehoshaphat, would seem, with the exception men- 
tioned above, to give 1,48J to the sq. mile, a popula- 
tion exceeded only, in England, by the county of 
Middlesex (6,633), and approached by that of Lan- 
cashire (1,064). 

But while, on the one hand, great doubt rests on 
the genuineness of numerical expressions in O. T. 
it must be considered on the other, that the read- 
ings on which our version is founded give, with 
trifling variations, the same results as those pre- 
sented by the LAX. and by Josephus (Jahn, v. 36; 
Winer, Zohlen; Glasse, Phil. Sacr. de caussts core 
ruptionds, i. § 23, vol. ii. p. 18). 

In the list of cities occupied by the tribe of Judah, 
including Simeon, are found 123 “ with their vil- 
laves,”” and by Benjamin 26. Of one city, Ai, 
situate in Benjamin, which like many, if not all the 
others, was walled, we know that the population, 
probably exclusive of children, was 12,000, whilst 
of Gibeon it is said that it was larger than Ai 
(Josh. vill, 25, 29, x. 2, xv. 21-62, xviii. 21-28, 
xix. 1-9). If these “cities '’ may be taken as 
samples of the rest, it is clear that Southern Palea- 
tine, at least, was very populous before the entrance 
of the people of Israel. 

But Josephus, in his accounts (1) of the popula- 
tion of Galilee in his own time, and (2) of the 
numbers congregated at Jerusalem at the time of 
the Passover, shows a large population inhabiting 
Palestine. He says there were many cities in 
Galilee, besides villages, of which the least, whether 
cities or villages is not quite certain, had not lesa 
than 15,000 inhabitants (&. J. iii. 3, § 2, 4; comp. 
Tac. Hist. v. 8). After the defeat of Cestius, A. D. 
66, before the formal outbreak of the war, a census 
taken at Jerusalem by the priests, of the numbers 
assembled there for the Passover, founded on the 
number of lambs sacrificed, compared with the prob- 
able number of persons partaking, gave 2,700,000 
persons, besides foreigners and those who were ex- 
cluded by ceremonial defilement (see Tac. Hist. v. 
12). In the sieze itself 1,100,000 perished, and 
during the war 97,000 were made captives. Besides 
these many deserted to the Romans, and were dis- 
missed by them (2. J. vi. 8,9, 3). These numbers, 
on any supposition of foreign influx (dud@uAov aaa’ 
oun émtywpiov) imply a large native population; 
and 63 years later, in the insurrection of Barcho- 
chebas, Dion Cassius says that 50 fortified towns 
and 980 villages were destroyed, and 580,000 per 
sons were slain in war, besides a countless multitude 
who perished by fatnine, fire, and disease, so that 
Palestine became almost depopulated (Dion Case 
lxix. 14). 

Lastly, there are abundant traces throughout the 
whole of Palestine of a much higher rate of fertility 
in former as compared with present times, a fertility 
remarked by profane writers, and of which the 
present neglected state of cultivation affords no test. 
This, combined with the positive divine promises of 
populousness, increases the probability of at least 
approximate correctness in the foregoing estimates 
of population (Tac. Hist. v. 6; Amm. Mare. xiv 
8; Joseph. B. J. iii. 3; St. Jerome on Ezek. xx. 
and Rabbinical authorities in Reland, c. xxvi.; Shaw 
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Travels, ji. pt. 2, c. 1, pp. 336, 340, and 275; Has- 
eelquist, 7rareds, pp. 120, 127, 130; Stanley, S. 
Pal. pp. 120, 374; Kitto, Phys. Geoyr. p. 33; 
Raumer, Pulastina, pp. 8, 80, 83, App. ix. Comp. 
Gen. xiii. 16, xxii. 17; Num. xxiii. 10; 1 K. iv. 
20; Acts xii. 20). 

Il. In N. T., St. Luke, in his account of the 
“ taxing,’’ says a decree went out from Augustus 
kwoypader Cai racay Thy oinoupeyny: arn 7) axo- 
7Papn xpwrn eyévero Hnyepovevovtos THs Supias 
Kupnylov, and in the Acts alludes to a disturbance 
raised by Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
“ taxing ’’ (Luke ii. 1; Acts v. 37). 

The Roman census under the Republic consisted 
so far as the present purpose is concerned, in an 
enrolment of persurs and property by tribes and 
households. Every paterfamilias was required to 
appear before the Censors, and give his own name 
and his father’s; if married, that of his wife, and 
the number and ages of his children: after this an 
account and valuation of his property, on which a 
tax was then imposed. By the lists thus obtained 
every man’s position in the state was regulated. 
After these duties had been performed, a lustrum, 
or solemn purification of the people followed, but 
not always immediately (Dict. of Antiq. arts. Cen- 
sus, Lustrum; Dionuys. iv. 15, 22; Cie. de Leggy. 
iii. 3; Dig. 50, tat. 15; Cod. 11, tt. 48; Clinton, 
Fast. Hell. iii. p. 457, ¢. 10). 

The census was taken, more or less regularly, in 
the provinces, under the Republic, by provincial 
censors, and the tribute regulated at their discretion 
(Cic. Ver. ii. lib. ii. 53, 56), but no complete census 
was made before the time of Augustus, who carried 
out 3 general inspections of this kind, namely, 
(1) B. c. 28; (2) B. c. 8; (3) A.D. 143 anda 
partial one, A.p. 4. The reason of the partial ex- 
tent of this last was that he feared disturbances out 
of Italy, and also that he might not appear as an 
exactor. (f the returns made, Augustus himself 
kept an accurate account (breviarium), like a private 
man of his property (Dion Cass. liy. 35, lv. 13; 
Suet. Auy. 27, 101; Tac. Ann. i. 11; Tab. Ancyr. 
ap. Tac. ii. 188, Ernesti). 

A special assessment of Gaul under commissioners 
sent for the purpose is mentioned in the time of 
Tiberius (Tac. Ann. i. 31, ii. 6; Liv. Ap. 134, 
136). 

The ditficulties which arise in the passage froin 
St. Luke are discussed under Cy xkNivs. 

H. W. P. 


CENTURION. [As a military title, see 


ARMY, p. 164.] 


* It is worth notice that all the centurions men- 
tioned in the N. T. of whom we learn any thing 
beyond the strict line of their office, appear ina 
favorable light. To the one of whom we read in 
Matt. viii. 5 ff. the Jews bore testimony that “he 
loved their nation and had built them a synagogue."’ 
His faith and humility were so great that when 
Christ proposed to come and heal his servant, he 
replied, “ Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof; but speak the word only and 
my servant shall be healed.'’ He had been born 
a heathen, but Christ declared of him, “I have 
vt found so great faith, no, not in Israel." The 
senturion who was on guard at the time of the cruci- 
Gixion, saw the porter.tous character of the events 
which accompanied the Saviour’s death (Mark 
cv. 39; Luke xxiii. 47), acknowledged the right- 
fulness of his claims, and confessed, “ Truly this 
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man was the Son of God."* The name of Comeliue 
(Acts x. 1 ff.) marks a distinct period in the history 
of the church. Before he had any knowledce of 
the Gospel he had renounced idolatry and become 
i worshipper of Jehovah (esoeBrs). He “ feared 
God with all his house,” abounded in almsanving, 
and had a * good repute among all the nation of 
the Jews.” His prayers for light and guidance 
were heard and answered. By a remarkal-le ad- 
justment of visions and providences he was at lencth 
honored as the first Gentile convert who was re- 
ceived into the church under such circutstances as 
to settle the question of the universality of Christ's 
relivion and its independence of the rites of Judaism. 
It is not certain that Julius, Paul's keeper on the 
journey to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1 ff.), became a 
christian; but he is described as a model of cour- 
tesy and kindness, and, as may be inferred from the 
ascendency which the apostle gained over him 
during the voyage, was capable of appreciating the 
noble character and rare endowments of his pris- 
oner. H. 


CE’PHAS [Knqas]. 
CE’RAS (Knpds: 
[Krnos. } 

* CE’SAR, A. V. ed. 1611, ete. [C.#sar.] 
* CESARE’A, A. V. ed. 1611, ete. [C.xs- 
AREA. ] 

CE’TAB (Knrdgp: Cetha), 1 Esdr. v. 80. 
There is no name corresponding with this in the 
lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


CHA’BRIS (’ABpis, [XaBpls ; Vat. Sin.] 
Alex. XaBpeis: Vulg. omits [exe. Jud. viii. 10 (9) 
Chabri)), the son of Gothuniel (6 tov I.), one of 
the three “rulers”? (&pyovres), or “ancients " 
(xpeoBurepot) of Bethulia, in the time of Judith 
(Jud. vi. 15, viii. 10, x. 6). 
CHA/’/DIAS. “ They of Chadias (of Xa8:acal 
[Alex. OvyaSi:aca:; Ald. of Xadias}]), and Am- 
midivi,”” according to 1 Esdr. v. 20, returned from 
Babylon with Zorobabel. ‘There are no correspond- 
ing names in Ezra and Nehemiah. 
® Fritzsche (Aaeg. Jlandb. in loc.) identifies 
Chadias with Kedesh, Josh. xv. 23. A. 
* CH.®’REAS, the proper orthography for 
CnEREAS, 2 Macc. x. 32, 37. A. 


CHAFF (rm, Y%, Jal): Chald. “AP: 
vous, &yupov: stijrila, pulvis, favilla). The Heb. 
words rendered chaff in A. V. do not seem to have 


[PeTER.] 
Caria), 1 Esdr. v. 29. 


precisely the same meaning: we T =dry gross, 
hay; and occurs twice only in O. T "namely, Is. v. 


24, xxxiii. 11. The root id rr ij is not used. Prob- 
ally the Sanskrit Aaksch = hay, is the same word 
(Kopp, Gloss. p. 41). 

VU or ¥% is chaff separated by winnowing 
from the grain — the husk of the wheat. The car- 
rying away of chaff by the wind is an ordinary 
Scriptural image of the destruction of the wicked, 
and of their powerlessness to resist God's Juduments 
(Is. xvii. 13; Hos. xiii. 38; Zeph. ii. 2 [Job xxi. 
18; Ps. i. 4, xxxv. 5; Is. xxix. 5]). The root of 
the word is VV, to press out, as of milk ; whenes 
its second meaning, lo separate. 


I7H) is rendered straw in Ex. v. 7, 10, 11, &e., 
and stubble in Job xxi. 18. In Ex. v. 12, we read 


eroke) U'P?, stubble for straw; so that it is net 


CHAIN 


the same as stubble. It means straw cut into short 

ions, in which state it was mixed with the mud 
of which bricks were made to yive it consistency. 
In 1 K. iv. 28, mention is made of a mixed fodder 
for horses and camels of barley and 7] 25, such as 
the Arabs call (ibn to this day. The derivation of 
the word is doubtful. Gesenius was of opinion that 
Tas) was for TOF i, from root TIP, to build, 
in reference to edifices of bricks made with straw. 


Roediger prefers to connect it with ‘3, which 
properly implies a separation and division of parts, 
and is thence transferred to the mental power of 
discernment; so that ]2J-) signifies properly any- 
thing cut into small parts (Ges. Zhes. 1402). 

The Chaldaic word “VY occurs but once, in Dan. 


ii. 35. It is connected with the Syr. was,| 
& - 3 
and Arab. hye, i. é. a straw or small bit of chaff 


fying into and injuring the eye. W. D. 
CHAIN. Chains were used, (1) as badges of 
office; (2) for ornament; (4) for confining prisoners. 


(1.) The gold chan (1°27) placed about Joseph’s 
neck (Gen. xli. 42), and that promised to Duniel 


(Dan. v. 7, named ?]*)'3'7}, are instances of the 
first usc. In Egypt it was one of the inaignia of a 
jude, who wore an image of truth attached to it 
(Wilkinson’s Ane Egypt. ii. 26); it was also worn 
by the prime minister. In Persia it was considered 
not only as a mark of royal favor (Xen. Anad. i. 2, 
§ 27), but a tok-n of investiture (Dan. é. c. ; Morier’s 
Secund Journey, p. 93). In Ez. xvi. 11, the chain 
is mentioned as the symbol of sovereignty. (2.) 
Chains for ornamental purposes were worn by men 
as well as women in many countries both of Europe 
and Asia (Wilkinson, iii. 375), and probably this 
was the case among the Hebrews (Prov. i. 9). The 


necklace (“)Y) consisted of pearls, corals, &c., 
threaded on a string; the beads were called 
STAT, from FIT, to perforate (Cant. i. 10, 
A.V. “chains,’’ where “ of gold " are interpolated ). 
Besides the necklace, other chains were worn (Jud. 
x. 4) hanging down as far as the waist, or even 
lower. Some were adorned with pieces of metal, 


shaped in the form of the moon, named SI TTW 
(uhviowot, LXNX.; lunude, Vuly.; round tires like 
the muon, A. V.; Is. iii. 18); aw similar ornament, 
the Aidil, still exists in Egypt (Lane's Afodern 
ELayptians, App. A.). The Midianites adorned the 
necks of their camels with it (Juda. viii. 21, 26); 
the Arabs still use a similar ornament (Weilsted, i. 
301). To other chains were suspended various 


trinkets — as scent-bottles, t?°F AT V2 (tablets 
or houses of the soul, A. V., Is. iii. 20), and mir- 
rors, Dv ({s. iti. 23). Step-chains, mT cae 
(tinkling ornaments, A. VY. ), Were attached to the 


ankle-rings, which shortened the step and produced 
® mincing gait (Is. iii, 16, 18). (3.) The means 





@ * Our calcedony being often opalescent —i. e. hav- 
mg something of Pliny’s “Carbunculorum ignea” in 
t¢ — got confounded with the Carchedonius,or Punic 
sarbuncle of a pa'e color, and this agiin with his green 
Uhaleedonius. Kapyxnddvos and KaAxndonos are con- 
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adopted for confining prisoners amony the Jews 


were fetters similar to our hand-cuffs = 0) al as 
(lit. te00 brusses, as though nade in halves), fast- 
ened on the wrists and ankles, and attached to each 
other by achain (Judg. xvi. 21; 2 Sam. iii. 34, 
2 K. xxv. 7; Jer. xxxix. 7). Among the Romans, 
the prisoner was hand-cuffed to one, and occasionally 
to two guards — the hand-cuff on the one being 
attached to that on the other by a chain (Acts xii. 
6, 7, xxi. 33 [xxvili. 16, 20; Eph. vi. 29; 2 Tim. i. 
16]; Dict. of cint., art. Caten1). W. L. B. 
® The “chains’’ (A. V.) with which the Gad- 
arene maniac was bound (Mark v. 3, 4) were ap- 
parently ropes or withes, which he pulled apart in 
his phrensy (8:eowac@a:), while he crushed or 
shivered to pieces the iron fetters (cuvrerpip@as). 
See FETTERS. H. 


-_ CHALCEDONY (yarKn3éy : chalcedonius), 
only in Rey. xxi. 19, where it is mentioned as being 
the stone which garnished the third foundation of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. The name is applied in 
modern mineralogy to one of the varieties of agate; 
specimens of this sub-species of quartz, when of a 
pearly or wax-like lustre and of great translucency, 
are known by the name of chalcedony, sometimes 
popularly called “ white carnelian.’ @ ‘There is also 
a atalactitie form found occasionally in cavities. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the stone 
to which Theophrastus (De Lapid. § 25) refers, as 
being found in the island opposite Chalcedon and 
used as a solder, must have been the green trans- 
parent carbonate of copper, or our copper emerald. 
It is by no means easy to determine the mineral 
indicated by Pliny (N. //. xxxvii. 5); the white 
agate is mentioned by him (V. //. xxxvii. 10) as 
one of the numerous varieties of Achifes (Agate), 
under the names Cerachntes and Leucachates. The 
Chalcedonius was so called from Chalcedon, and 
was obtained from the copper-mines there. It was a 
small stone and of no great value; it is described 
by Pliny as resembling the green and blue tints 
which are seen on a peacock’s tail, or on a pigeon’ 8 
neck. Mr. King (Antique Gems, p. 8) says it was 
u kind of inferior emerald, as Pliny understood it. 

W. H 

* Thomson (Land and Book, i. 437) speaks 
of this mineral as not uncommon in Syria. In one 
of the valleys of Galilee (3} hours on the way from 
Safed to Acre) “are beautiful geodes of chalcedony, 
which [ have spent days, first and last, in gathering. 
In the spring of 1838 I sent four donkey-loads te 
Beirdt, and from there they have been dispersed by 
friends to almost every part of the world. Some 
five years ago [ discovered a new locality of it ex- 
tending from Jisr Kuraone, below Mushgarah, quite 
up to the south end of the Buk'ah, at Jab Jennin. 
The whole country there for many miles j is literally 
covered with these geodes, from the size of a walnut 
to that of a larze melon. I have discovered jasper 
and ayate in great variety and very beautiful, along 
the southern and eastern base of Mount Casius, and 
in a few other places. Of the twelve manner of 
stones in the breast-plate of the high-priest (Ex. 
xxviii. 17-20) there are native to this country the 
Jasper, the agate, the beryl, and the sardius. If 





tinually interchanged in MS. Marbodus already under. 
atood It of our Caleedony, as shawn by his * Pak 
lensque Chalcedonius ignis habet afigien.”” — C. W 
King. 
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abe sapphire is the lapis lazuli, it is also met with 
in certain parts of Syria." 

It is surprising to notice with what familiarity 
the sacred writers refer to the names and qualities 
of precious stones. This is specially true of John in 
the Apocalypse (xxi. 18-21), who exhibits a knowl- 
edge of such matters which an expert only in this 
species of learning among us would be expected to 
possess. But in the East, where such stones abound 
and are applied to so many uses, persons of the 
most ordinary intelligence in other respects show 
themselves almost the equals of artisans and 
scholars. ‘‘} venture to say’ (says the writer just 
quoted), “that this donkey-boy coming to meet 
us could confound nine-tenths of Bible-readers in 
America by his familiar acquaintance with the 
nanies, appearance, and relative value of the precious 
stones mentioned in the Word of God. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, at the constant mention 
of them by plain and unlettered prophets and 
apostles. Jolin was not a scholar nor a lapidary, 
and yet he is pertectly at home among precious 
stones, and without effort gives a list which has 
puzzled and does still puzzle our wisest scholars 
even to understand, nor are they yet agreed in 
regard to them. In our translation, and in every 
other with which 1 am acquainted, the sume Hebrew 
word is made to stand for entirely different gems, 
and lexicographers, commentators, and critics are 
equally uncertain.”’ H. 


CHAL/COL, 1 K. iv. 31. [CALcot.] 


CHALDE’A, more correctly CHALD2’A 
(Oswd : f XaA8ala: Chaldea) is properly only 
the most southern portion of Babylonia. It is used, 
however, in our version, for the Hebrew ethnic ap- 
pellative Casdim (or *“ Chaldzeans ’'), under which 
term the inhabitants of the entire country are 
designated; and it will therefore here be taken in 
this extended sense. The origin of the term is 
very doubtful. Casdim has been derived by some 


from Chesed (Tt)™), the son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 
22); but if Ur was already a city “of the Cuslim” 
before Abraham quitted it (Gen. xi. 28), the name 
of ( asdim cannot possibly have been derived from 
his nephew. Qn the other hand the term Chaldwa 
has been connected with the city Kakeadha (Chil- 
mad of Ezekiel, xxvii. 23). This is possibly correct. 
At any rate, in searching for an etymology it should 
be borne in mind that Aaddi or Aaldai, not Casdin, 
is the native form. 

1. £sctent and boundaries. — The tract of country 
viewed in Scripture as the land of the Chaldwans 
is that vast alluvial plain which has been formed 
by the depusits of the Kuphrates and the Tigris — 
at Icast so far as it lies to tle west of the latter 
stream. ‘The country to the east is Elam or 
Susiana; but the entire tract between the rivers, 
as well as the low country on the Arabian side of 
the Euphrates, which is cultivable by irrigation 
from that stream, must be considered as comprised 
within the Chaldwa of which Nebuchaduezzar was 
king. This extraordinary flat, unbroken except by 
the works of man, extends, in a direction nearly 
N. W. and S. E., a distance of 400 miles along the 
course of the rivers, and is on the average about 
100 miles in width. A line drawn from Hit on 


vhe Euphrates to Tekrit on the Ticris, may be con- 


sidered to mark its northern limits; the eastern 


boundary is the “ivris itself; the southern the 
Persian Gulf; on the west its boundary is some- 


| 
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what ill-defined, and in fact would vary according 
to the degree of skill and industry devoted to the 
regulation of the waters and the extension of works 
for irrigation. In the most flourishing times of 
the Chaldean empire the water seems to have been 
brought to the extreme limit of the alluvium, a 
canal having been cut along the edge of the ter- 
tiary formation on the Arabian side throughout its 
entire extent, running at an average distance from 
the Euphrates of about 30 miles. 

2. General character of the country. — The 
general aspect of the country is thus described by 
a modern traveller, who well contrasts its condition 
now with the appearance which it must have pre- 
sented in ancient times. ‘In former days,"’ he 
says, ‘the vast plains of Babylon were nourished 
by a complicated system of canals and water courses, 
which spread over the surface of the country like a 
net-work. ‘The wants ef a teeming population were 
supplied by a rich soil, not less bountiful than that 
on the banks of the Egyptian Nile. Like islands 
rising from a golden sea of waving corn, stood 
frequent groves of palm-trees and pleasant gardens, 
affording to the idler or traveller their grateful and 
highly-valued shade. Crowds of passengers hurried 
along the dusty roads to and from the busy city. 
The land was rich in corn and wine. How changed 
is the aspect of that region at the present day! 
Long lines of mounds, it is true, mark the courses 
of those main arteries which formerly diffused life 
and vegetation along their banks, but their chan- 
nels are now bereft of moisture and choked with 
drifted sand; the smaller offshoots are wholly 
effaced. ‘A drought is upon her waters,’ says the 
prophet, ‘and they shall be dried up!’ All that 
remains of that ancient civilization — that ‘glory 
of kingdoms,’ — ‘the praise of the whole earth,’ — 
is recognizable in the numerous mouldering heaps 
of brick and rubbish which overspread the surface 
of the plain. Instead of the luxurious fields, the 
groves and gardens, nothing now meets the eye but 
an arid waste—the dense population of former 
times is vanished, and no man dwells there.” 
(Loftus's Chakdea, pp. 14, 15.) The cause of the 
change is to be found in the neglect of man. 
* There is no physical reason,’ the same writer 
observes, “ why Babylonia should not be as beauti- 
ful and as thickly inhabited as in days of yore; a 
little care and labor bestowed on the ancient canals 
would again restore the fertility and population 
which it originally possessed." The prosperity and 
fertility of the country depend entirely on the reg- 
ulation of the waters. Carefully and properly ap- 
plied and husbanded, they are sutticient to make 
the entire plain a garden. Left to themselves, they 
desert the river courses to accumulate in lakes and 
marshes, leaving large districts waterless, and others 
most scantily supplied, while they overwhelm tracts 
forinerly under cultivation, which become covered 
with a forest of reeds, and during the summer heats 
breed a pestilential miasma. This is the present 
condition of the greater part of Babylonia under 
Turkish rule; the evil is said to be advancing; and 
the whole country threatens to become within a 
short time either marsh or desert. 

3. Divisions. — In a country so uniform and a» 
devoid of natural features as this, political divisions 
could be only accidental or arbitrary. Few are 
found of any importance. The true Chaldza. as 
has been already noticed, is always in the geog- 
raphers a distinct region, being the most southern 
portion of Babylonia, lying chiefly (if not solely) oa 
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the right bank of the Euphrates (Strab. xvi. 1, § 6: 
Ptol. v. 20). Babylonia above this is separated 
into two districts, called respectively Amordacin and 
Axranitis. The former is the name of the central 
territory round Babylon itself; the latter is applied 
to the regions towards the north, where Babylonia 
borders on Assyria (Ptol. v. 20). 

4. Cttses. — Babylonia was celebrated at all 
times for the number and antiquity of its cities. 
“ Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Ualneh in the 
land of Shinar," are the first towns mentioned in 
Scripture (Gen. x. 10). The “ vast number of great 
cities’ which the country possessed, was noted by 
Herodotus (i. 178), and the whole region is in fact 
studded with huge mounds, each mound marking 
beyond a doubt the site of a considerable town. 
The most important of those which have been 
identified are Borsippa (Birs-Nimrud), Sippara or 
Sepharvaim (.}/0s-1ib), Cutha (/brahim), Calneb 
(Niffer), Erech ( Warka), Ur (.Mugheir), Chilmad 
(Kalwadha), Larancha (Senkereh), Is (//it), Du- 
raba (Akkerkuf); but besides these there were a 
multitude of others, the sites of which have not 
been determined, as the Accad of Genesis (x. 10); 
the Teredon of Abydenus (Fr. 8); Aabi, Rudbesi, 
&c., towns mentioned in the inscriptions. ‘Two of 
these places — Ur and Borsippa — are particularly 
noticed in the following article [CHALDEANS]. Of 
the rest Erech, Larancha, and Calneh, were in 
early times of the most consequence; while Cutha, 
Sippara, and Teredon attained their celebrity at a 
comparatively recent epoch. 

5. Canis. — One of the most remarkable feat - 
ures of ancient Babylonia was, as has been already 
observed, its net-work of canals. A more particular 
account will now be given of the chief of these. 
Three principal canals carried off the waters of the 
Euphrates towards the Tigris abuve Babylon. 
These were, (1.) The original * Royal River,” or 
Ar-Malcha of Berosus, which left the Euphrates at 
Perisabor or Anbar, and followed the line of the 
modern SaktucyeA canal, passing by Akkerku/, 
and entering the Tigris a little below Bayhdad: 
(2.) The Nahr Malcha of the Arabs, which 
branched off at Ridhiraniyeh, and ran across to the 
site of Seleucia; and (3.) The Nahr Kutha, which 
starting from the Euphrates about 12 miles above 
Mush, passed through Cutha, and fell into the 
Tigris 2) miles below the site of Seleucia. On the 
other side of the stream, a large canal, perhaps the 
most important of all, leaving the Euphrates at 
Hit, where the alluvial plain commences, skirted 
the deposit on the west along its entire extent, and 
fell into the Persian Gulf at the head of the Bubian 
creek, about 20) miles west of the Shat-el-Arab; 
while a second main artery (the Pallacopas of Ar- 
rian) branched from the Euphrates nearly at Jfo- 
sth. and ran into a great lake in the neizhborhood 
of Borsippa, whence the lands to the southwest of 
Babvlon were irrigated. From these and other 
similar channels, numerous branches were carried 
out, from which further cross cuts were made, until 

at length every field was duly supplied with the 
erecious fluid. 

6. Sea of Nedjef, Chaldean marshes, dc. — 
Chaldsea contains one natural feature deserving of 
special description — the “ preat inland freshwater 
wea of Nedjef ‘’ (Loftus, p. 45). This sheet of 
water, which does not owe its origin to the inunda- 
tions, but is a permanent lake of considerable 
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direction a distance of 40 miles, from about lat. 31° 
53’, long. 44°, to lat. 31° 26’, long. 44° 35’. Ite 
greatest width is 35 miles. It lies thus on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, from which it is dis- 
tant (at the nearest point) about 20 miles, and re- 
ceives from it a certain quantity of water at the 
time of the inundation, which flows through it, 
and is carried back to the Euphrates at Samava, 
by a natural river course known as the Shatel. 
Atchan. Above and below the Sea of Nedef, 
from the Birs-Nimrud to Kufa, and from the 
south-eastern extremity of the Sea to Sanura, ex- 
tend the famous Chaldwan marshes (Strab. xvi. 1, 
§ 12; Arrian, £zp. Al. vii. 22), where Alexander 
was nearly lost, but these are entirely distinct from 
the sea itself, depending on the state of the Hink- 
yeh canal, and disappearing altogether when that is 
effectually closed. 


7. Productions. — The extraordinary fertility of 
the Chaldean soil has been noticed by various 
writers. It is said to he the only country in the 
world where wheat grows wild. Berosus noticed 
this production (F'r. 1, § 2), and also the sponta- 
neous growth of barley, sesame, ochrys, palms, ap- 
ples, and many kinds of shelled fruit. Herodotus 
declared (i. 193) that grain commonly returned 
200-fold to the sower, and occasionally 304)-fold. 
Strabo made nearly the same assertion (xvi. 1, 
§ 14); and Pliny said (//. N. xviii. 17), that the 
wheat was cut twice, and afterwards was good keep 
for beasts. The palm was undoubtedly one of the 
principal objects of cultivation. According to 
Strabo it furnished the natives with bread, wine, 
vinegar, honey, porridge, and ropes; with a fuel 
equal to charcoal, and with a means of fattening 
cattle and sheep. A Persian poem celebrated its 
360 uses (Strab. xvi. 1, 14). Herodotus says (i. 
193) that the whole of the flat country was planted 
with palms, and Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiv. 3) 
observes that from the point reached by Julian’s 
army to the shores of the Persian Gulf was one 
continuous forest of verdure. At present palms 
are almost confined to the vicinity of the rivers, and 
even there do not grow thickly, except about the 
villages on their banks. ‘The soil is rich, but there 
is little cultivation. the inhabitants subsisting 
chiefly upon dates. More than half the country is 
left dry and waste from the want of a preper sys- 
tem of irrigation: while the remaining half is to a 
great extent covered with marshes, owing to the 
same neglect. ‘Thus it is at once true that “the 
sea has come up upon Babylon and she is covered 
with the waves thercof’’ (Jer. li. 42); that she is 
made ‘a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water *’ (Is. xiv. 23); and also that “a drought is 
upon her waters, and they are dried up”’ (Jer. I. 
38), that she is “ wholly desolate *’ — “ the hinder- 
most of the nations, a wilderness, a dry land, and 
a desert” (26. 12, 13). (See Loftus's Chaklea 
and Susiana; Layard's Nineveh and Bab. chs. 
xxi.-xxiv.; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. Essay 
ix.; and Mr. Taylor's Paper in the Journal of the 
Asintic Society, vol. xv. [Also: — Rawlinson, 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Henthen 
World, vol. i. Lond. 1862; and Oppert. Histoire 
des empires de Chaldée et d Assyrie dapres les 
monuments, Versailles, 1866 (from the Annales da 
Philos. chretienne, 1865). A.]). G. R. 


CHALDE’ANS, or CHAL’DEES 


depth, surrounded by cliffs of a reddish sandstone (ISTwWs > XaA8aior: Chakiei), appear in Script- 
in places 40) feet high, extends in a south-easterly! ure until the time of the Captivity, as the peopla 
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of the country which has Babylon for its capital, | 


and which is itself termed Shinar (72): but, 
wn the book of Daniel, while this meaning is still 
found (v. 30, and ix. 1), a new sense shows itself. 
The Chaldeans are classed with the mavicians and 
aatronomers; and evidently form a sort of priest 
class, who have a peculiar “ tongue"? and + learn- 
ing" (ii. 4), and are consulted by the king on re- 
ligious subjects. The same variety appears in pro- 
fane writers. Berosus, the native historian, himself 
« Chaldean in the narrower sense (‘Tatian, Or. 
alv. Gr. 58), uses the term only in the wider; 
while Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and the later 
writers almost universally employ it to signify a 
sect or portion of the people, whom they regard 
either as priests or as philosophers. With this 
view, however, is joined another, which but ill har- 
nionizes with it; namely, that the Chaldeans are 
the inhabitants of a particular part of Babylonia, 
viz., the country bordering on the Persian Gulf and 
on Arabia (Strab. xvi. 1, § 6; Ptol. v. 20). By 
help of the inscriptions recently discovered in the 
country, these discrepancies and apparent contra- 
dictions are explicable. 


It appears that the Chaldeans (Kaldai or Kaldi) 
were in the earliest times merely one out of the 
many Cushite tribes inhabiting the great alluvial 
plain known afterwards as Chaldwa or Babylonia. 
Their special seat was probably that southern por- 
tion of the country which is found to have so late 
retained the name of Chaldwa. Here was Ur “of 
the Chaldees,”’ the modern Mugheir, which lies 
south of the Euphrates, near its junction with the 
Shat-el-Hie. | Hence would readily come those 
“three bands of Chaldeans’’ who were instru- 
ments, simultaneously with the Sabeans, in the 
affliction of Job (Job. i. 15-17). In process of 
time, as the Kaldi grew in power, their name grad- 
ually prevailed over that of the other tribes inhabit- 
ing the country; and by the era of the Jewish Cap- 
tivity it had begun to be used generally for all the 
inhabitants of Babylonia. We may suspect that 
when the name is applied by Berosus to the dynas 
ties which preceded the Assyrian, it is by way of 
prolepsis. ‘The dynasty of Nahopolassar, however, 
wag (it is probable) really Chaldean, and this 
greatly helped to establish the wider use of the ap- 
pellation. It had thus come by this time to have 
two senses, both ethnic: in the one it was the spe- 
cial appellative of a particular race to whom it had 
belonged from the remotest times, in the other it 
designated the nation at large in which this race 
was predominant. We have still to trace its trans- 
ference from an ethnic to a mere class sense — from 
the name of a peuple to that of a priest caste or 
sect of philosophers. 


It has been observed above that the Kaldi proper 
were a Cushite race. This is proved by the re- 
mains of their language, which closely resembles 
the Gadla or ancient language of Ethiopia. Now 
it appears by the inscriptions, that while both in 
Assyria and in later Babylonia the Semitic type 
of speech prevailed for civil purposes, the ancient 
Cushite dialect was retained, as a learned language, 
for scientific and religious literature. This is no 
doubt the “learning ’’ and the * tongue" to which 
reference is made in the Look of Daniel (i. 4). It 
became gradually inaccessil:le to the great mass of 
‘he people, who were Semitized, by means (chiefly) 
of Assyrian influence. But it was the Chaldwan 
learning, in the old Chaldwan or Cushite language. 


CHALK STONES 


Hence all who studied it, whatever their origin or 
race were, on account of their knowledge, termed 
Chaldeans. In this sense Daniel himself, the 
‘“master of the Chaldeans’? (Dan. v. 11), woul 
no doubt have been reckoned among them; and so 
we find Seleucus, a Greek, called a Chaldawan by 
Strabo (xvi. 1, § 6). It may be doutted whether 
the Chaldeans at any time were all priests, though 
no doubt priests were required to be Chaldsans. 
They were really the learned class, who by th-“r 
acquaintance with the language of science had t>- 
come its depositaries. They were priests, mag’- 
cians, or astronomers, as their preference fcr ore 07 
other of those occupations inclined them; and in 
the last of the three capacities they prolably 
effected discoveries of great importance. 

According to Strabo, who well distinguishes (xvi. 
1, § 6) between the learned Chaldwans and the 
mere race descended from the ancient Kal/i, which 
coutinued to predominate in the country bordering 
upon Arabia and the Gulf, there were two chief 
seats of Chaldean learning, Bersippa, and Ur or 
Orchoé. To these we may add from Vliny (//. ¥. 
vi. 26) two others, Babylon, and Sippara or S= 
pharvaim. The Chaldmwans (it would appear) cor- 
gregated into bodies, forming what we may perhaps 
call universities, and pursuing the studies, in which 
they engaged, together. They prohably mixed up 
to some extent astrology with their astronomy, 
even in the earlier times, but they certainly made 
great advances in astronomical science, to whict 
their serene sky, transparent atmosphere, and rez- 
ular horizon specially invited them. The olserva- 
tions, covering a space of 1903 years, which (allis- 
thenes sent to Aristotle from Babylon (Simplie. ad 
Arist. de Cal. ii. 123), indicate at once the antiq- 
uity of such knowledge in the country, and the care 
with which it had been preserved by the learned 
class. In later times they seem certainly to have 
devenerated into mere fortune-tellers (Cic. de Drv. 
i. 1; Aul. Gell. i. 9; Juv. vi. 552, x. 94, &e.): but 
this reproach is not justly levelled against the Chal- 
deans of the empire, and indeed it was but par- 
tially deserved so late as the reign of Augustus (sew 
Strab. xvi. 1, § 6). G. R 
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Costumes of the Chaldsans. (Rawlinson. From Am 
° cient Monuments.) 


* CHALDEE or CHALDAIC LAN. 
GUAGE. ([Suenitic Lancuaces, §§ 14-18.] 

CHALDEES. [Cuarpeans.] 

* CHALDEE VERSIONS. [Vexsioxa 
ANCIENT (TARGUM).] 


CHALK STONES. [L1ie.] 


CHAMBER 


® CHAMBER, UPPER. [Hovsr.] 


CHAMBERLAIN (oixovduos: arcarius). 
Krastus, “the chamberlin” of the city of Corinth, 
was one of those whose salutations to the Roman 
Christians are given at the end of the Ip. addressed 
to them (Kom. xvi. 23). ‘The office which he held 
was apparently that of public treasurer or arcarius, 
as the Vulvate renders bis title. These arcarti 
were inferior magistrates, who had the charge of 
the public chest (arce publics), and were under the 
authority of the senate. They kept the accounts 
of the public revenues. In the Glossary of Philox- 
enus the word oixovduos is explained 6 éxl rijs 
Snuoclas rpaxé(ns, and in the Pandects the term 
arcarias is applied to any one who attends to pub- 
lic or private money. It is, as Grotius remarks, 
one of those words which have been transferred 
from the house to the state. In old ylosses quoted 
by Suicer (Thestur.) we find arcarius explained 
by Swodéxrns xpucod, and in accordance with this 
the translators of the (:eneva Version have placed 
“receiver” in the maryin. [rasmus interpreted 
the word questor erarii. St. Ambrose thought 
that the office of the cconomus principally con- 
sisted in regulating the prices of the markets, and 
hence Pancirollus was erroneously led to interpret 
the term of the sxdile. Theophylact rendered it 
5 Scoxnrhs, 6 xpovonrhs THs wéAews Kopivbov, 
and is followed by Beza, who gives procuratur. 

In an inscription in the J/arm. Oxon. (p. 85, 
ed. 1732) we find NeiA» oixovduo "Alas; and in 
another, mention is made of Miletus, who was 
ceconomus of Smyrna (Ins. xxx. 26; see Prideaux's 
note, p. 477). Another in Gruter (p. mxci. 7, ed. 
Scalizer, 1616) contains the name of “Secundus 
Arkarius Reipublicee Amerinorum;” but the one 
which bears most upon our point is given by Orel- 
lius (No. 2821), and mentions the “ arcurtus pro- 
vincire Achaiz."’ 

For further information see Reinesins, Syntaqm. 
Inscr. p. 431; La Cerda, Adrers. Sacr. cap. 56; 
Elsner, 05s. Sacr. ii. 68; and a note by Reinesius 
to the Afarmora Oxroniensin, p. 515, ed. 1732. 

Our translators had good reason for rendering 
oixovd os by ‘¢}chamberlain.”” In Stow's Sartey 
of > London (b. v. p. 162, ed. Strype) it is said of 
the Chamberlain of the city of London: «+ His 
office may be termed a publick treasury, collecting 
the customs, monies, and yearly revenues, and all 
other payments belonging to the corporation of the 
city.” 

The office held by Blastus, « the king's chamber- 
lain (rby éxl rod Koir@vos Tov BaciAéws),” was 
entirely different from that above mentioned (Acts 
xii. 20). It was a post of honor which involved 
great intimacy and influence with the king. The 
margin of our version gives ‘ that was over the 
king's bed-chamber,”’ the office thus corresponding 
to that of the prefectus cubiculo (Suet. Dom. 16). 

For CHAMBERLAIN as used in the O. T., see 
Euxucn, ad fin. W. A. W. 


CHAMELEON (7, conch: yaucurcwr: 
chameleon). The Hebrew word which signifies 
“strength ’’ occurs in the sense of some kind of 
unclean animal in Lev. xi. 30; the A. V. follows 
the LXX. and Vulg. Various other interpreta- 
tions of the word have been given, for which see 
Bochart (//ieroz. ib. 493). It is not possible to 
some to any satisfactory conclusion on the subject 
of the identity of this word: Hochart accepts the 
Arabic reading of el-warlo, i. e. the lizard, known 


CHAMOIS 4if 


by the name of the * Monitor of the Nile" (Wome 
tor Niloticus, Grey), a large stro: ¢ reptile common 
in Egypt and other parts of Africa. Arabian writ- 
ers have recorded many wonderful things of thie 
creature, and speak especially of its power in fight- 
ing with snakes, and with the dud, a closely allied 
species [Tortoisk]. No doubt much they relate 
is fabulous, and it seems that there is some confu- 
sion between the dubb@ (Uromastiz spinipes) and 
the crocodile, whose eggs the “ Nilotic Monitor" 
devours. Forskal (Descr. Anim. p. 13) speaks of 
this last-named lizard under the Arabic name of 
Wiran. See also Hasselquist (7var. p. 221). 
The Hebrew root of ciach has reference to 
strength, and as the Arabic verb, of almost similar 
form, means to conquer any one in fighting.” 
Bochart has been led to identify the lizard named 
above with the Heb. céuch. It is needless to add 
how far from conclusive is the evidence which sup- 
ports this interpretation. W.H. 


CHAMOIS (77, gemer: xapndowdpdarus: 
camelupurdalus). In the list of animals allowed 
for food (Dent. xiv. 5) mention is made of the 
zemer ; the LXX., Vulg., and some other versions, 
give “camelopard” or “ giraffe '' as the rendering 
of this term; it is improbable that this animal is 
intended, for although it might have been known 
to the ancient Jews from specimens brought into 
Egypt as tributes to the Pharaohs from Ethiopia, 
where the giraffe is found, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that it should ever have been named as 
an article of food in the Levitical law, the animals 
mentioned therein being doubtless all of them such 
as were well known and readily procured. The 
“ chamois" of the A. V. can hardly be allowed to 
represent the zemer; for although, as Col. H. 
Smith asserts, this antelope is still found in Central 
Asia, there is no evidence that it has ever been seen 
in Palestine or the Lebanon. The etymology 


points to some “springing "’ or “ leaping '’ animal, 
a definition which would suit any of the Antelopea 
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Aoudad Sheep. 


or Capree, &. Col. H. Smith (in Kitto’s Cyc. 
art. Zemer) suggests that some mountain sheep is 
intended, and figures the Kebsch (Ammuotragus 








@ See some interesting observations on the Dabd, by 
Mr. Tristram, in Zot. Proc. for 1859. 
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Prageluphus), a wild sheep not uncomnion, he 
says, in the Mokattam rocks near Cairo, and found 
also in Sinai; it is not improbable that this is the 
animal denoted, for the names of the other rumi- 
nants meritioned in the catalogue of beasts allowed 
for food. are, for the most part, identifiable with 
other wild animals of the Bible lands, and there 
can be no doubt that the Kebsch or Aoudad was 
known to the Israelites; again, Col. Smith's sug- 
gestion has partly the sanction of the Syriac ver- 
sion, which reads as the equivalent of the Heb. 
word, “a mountain goat,” the Aoudad, although 
really a sheep, heing in general form more like a 
gout. This animal occurs not unfrequently figured 
on the monuments of Egypt; it is a native of N. 
Africa, and an inhabitant of high and inaccessible 
. places. W. AH. 


* CHAMPIAN, CHAMPION, old forms 
for champrign in A. V. ed. 1611, Ez. xxxvii. 2, 
mary., and Deut. xi. 30. A. 


CHA’NAAN (Xavady), the mamner in which 
the word CANAAN is spelt in the A. V. of the 
Apocrypha and N. T. (comp. Charran for Haran, 
&c.) Jud. v. 3,9, 10; Bar. iii. 22; Sus. 56; 1 Mace. 
ix. 37; Acts vii. 11, xiii. 19. 


CHA’/NAANITE for Canaanite, Jud. v. 16. | 


[Also 1 Esdr. viii. 69.) 


* CHANEL-BONE, Job xxxi. 22, margin 
of A. V. An old term for the collar-bone or clav- 
icle, also written “canel bone.’ See Eastwood 
and Wright's Bible Word-Book, p. 94. A. 


CHANNUNE'US (Xavouvuaios: Chemone- 
us), 1 Esdr. viii. 48. This answers to Merari, if to 
anything, in the parallel list of Ezra (viii. 19). 


* CHA’NOCH, Gen. iv. 17, marg. A form 
of ENOCH, more nearly representing the Hebrew. 
A 


* CHAPEL occurs in Am. vii. 13 as the trans- 


lation of PN. (Sept. aylacua, and Vulg. sanc- 
ficatio revis), i. e. sanctuary or place of worship, 
and is applicd there not to any sinele shrine or 
temple, but Bethel itself. which in the time of Jer- 
oboam T1. was crowded with altars (Am. iii. 14) 
which that king had erected to Baal. The render- 
ing is as old certainly as the Bishops’ Bible, and 
perhaps arose from an idea that the king had a 
private place of worship at Bethel. The term 
“chapel” is also applied in the A. V. to places 
for idol-worship (esSwAeia, reuévn) 1 Mace. i. 4 
2 Mace. x. 2, xi. 3. H. 


CHAPITER. (1.) -V)))?, in pl. Ww, Phys. Geogr. p. 113. 


from “7, to surround: éwiBéua: capitellum. 


(2.) TES, from MES, to draw out (Ges. 912- 
914): af Kepadral : canta, The upper member of 
a pillar —the same word which is now in use in 
the slightly different form of “capital: " also possi- 
bly a roll moulding at the top of a building or work 
of art, as in the case (a) of the pillars of the ‘Tab- 
ernacle and Temple, and of the two pillars called 
especially Jachin and Boaz; and (6) of the lavers 
belonging to the Temple (ex. xxxviii. 17; 1 K. vii. 
%7, 31, 88). As to the form and dimensions of 
the former, sce TABERNACLE, ‘TEMPLE, Boaz, 


and of the latter, LAVER. (3.) The word rNa, 
rosh =: head, is also occasionally rendered “ Chap- 
iter,’ as in the description of the Tabernacle, Ex. 


CHARCUS 


xxxvi. 38, xxxviii. 17, 19, 28; but in the aceount 
of the temple it is translated “top,” as 1 K. vii. 
16, &c. H. W. P. 


CHARAATH’ALAR (XapaaGardsy; Alex 
Xapa adadrap: Carmellam et Jareth), 1 Esdr. v. 
36. The nanes “ Cherub, Addan, and Immer,” 
in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah, are here changed 
to “ Charaathalar leading them, and Aalar.” 

CHAR’ACA (eis roy Xdpaxa (? Xdpat): 
[!2} Characa), a place mentioned only in 2 Mace. 
xii. 17, and there so obscurely that nothing can be 
certainly inferred as to its position. It was on the 
east of Jordan, being inhabited by the Jews called 
“ Tubieni,”’ or of “ Tobie"? [Tos], who were in 
Gilead (comp. 1 Macc. v. 9, 13); and it was 750 
stadia from the city Caspin; but where the latter 
place was situated, or in which direction Charax 
was with regard to it, there is no clew. Ewald (iy. 
359, note) places it to the extreme east, and identi- 
fies it with RapHox. The only name now known 
on the east of Jordan which recalls Charax is Kerak, 
the ancient Kir-Muab, on the S. E. of the Dead 
Sea, which in post-biblical times was called Xapd«- 
pwBa, and MwBouxydpag (see the quotations in 


Reland, 705). The Syriac Peshito has La.5, 
Carca, which suggests KARKOR (Judg. viii. 10). 
: G. 


CHAR’ASHIM, THE VALLEY OF 
(QW SYD, “ravine of craftsmen;” *A-yead- 
Baip [Vat. -e:p}]; Alex. Pyopacelu, drt réxroves 
hoay; {Comp. rnxapagly: rallis artificum), a 
place mentioned twice; — 1 Chr. iv. 14, as having 
been founded or settled by Joab, a man of the tribe 
of Judah and family of Othniel; and Neh. xi. 35, 
as being reinhabited by Benjamites after the Cap- 
tivity. In this [the latter] passage it is rendered 
“valley of craftsmen" [Alex. yy Apacin]. Ite 
mention by Nehemiah with Lod (Lydda), Neballat, 
etc., fixes its position as in the swelling ground at 
the back of the plain of Sharon, east of Jaffa. The 
Talmud (as quoted by Schwarz, p. 135) reports the 
valley of Charashim to consist of od and Ono, 
which lay therein. Whether Joab the son of Se- 
raiah ig the same person as the son of Zeruiah will 
be best examined under the name Joan. G. 


* Dr. Robinson argues that the valley (S*>) 
of Charashim may have been a side valley opening 
into the plain of Bat Nba near Lod (\.ydda), 


!which latter he supposes to be the plain or valley 
: | CT3PB) of Ono (Neh. xi. 35), and a different one. 


See his 
H. 
CHAR’CHAMIS (Xaprauds: Alex. Kaaya 

pus: Charcumis), 1 Esdr. i. 25. [CARCHEMISH.] 
* The A. V. ed. 1611, and apparently in most 

xitions, if not all, reads CARCHAMIS. A. 
CHAR’CHEMISH (? Meee > UXX. fin 

most MSS.] omits; (Comp. Xapyapels:] Charea- 

mis), 2 Chr. xxxv. 20. [CARCHEMISH. | 


CHAR’CUS (Bapxové; [Vat. M. Bapxous, 
H. Bayous; Ald. Xapxovs:] Barcus\, 1 Esdr. v. 
32. Corrupted from Barkos, the corresponding 
name in the parallel lists of Fzra and Nehemiah — 


possibly by a change of 2 into >. But it does not 


appear whence the translators of the A. V. got 
their reading of the name. [Evidently from the 


therefore, from that of Lod and Ono. 


CHAREA 


Aldine edition.] 
“ Charens."' 


CHA’REA (Xapéa; [Vat. omits:] Caree), 1 
Fadr. v. 32.) (HL Ansu.. | 


CHARGER (1. "779%, from a root signify- 
ing ho'luwness : TpuBAvoy, KOTVAN: acetribalimn. 
2. ITI : Wunrhp: phiva; only found Ezr. i. 
9), a shallow vessel for receiving water or blood, 
also fur presenting offerings of fine flour with oil 
(Num. vii. 7; Ges. Thes. 22). The “chargers” 
mentioned in Numbers are said to have been of 
silver, and to have weighed each 130 shekels, or 
05 oz. (Hussey, due. Weighta, ce. ix. p. 190). 

2. The daughter of Herodias brought the head 
of St. John Baptist “in a charger,” él wivaxc 
(Matt. xiv. 8 (11; Mark vi. 25, 28]; probably a 
trencher or platter, as Hum. Ou. i. 141:— 

B8artpds $2 xpeiwy mivacas TapEeOnxey acipas 
warrTocwy. 

Comp. [swivat, Luke xi. 39, A. V. “ platter,” and] 
Luke i. 63, wivaxl3:ov, a writing-tablet.  [H.Asin.] 

Ik. W. P. 


® The English “charger” as “that on which 
anything is laid, a dish,’ comes from the French 
charger, and the old English charge, i. e. “to 


load."* The A. V. renders 7 oy dish in Ex. xxv. 
2), xxxvii. 16, and Num. iv. 7. H. 


* CHARGES. “Be at charges with them” 
A. V. Acts xxi. 24, or rather fur them" (Sardvn- 
cov éw’ ayrois), Means -‘ pay the expense of their 
offerings.’ 


CHARIOT. (1.) 27"), from 22), to ride: 
Goua: currus: sometiines including the horses (2 


Sam. viii. 4, x. 18). (2.) 219%, a chariot or horse 
(Ps. civ. 3). (3.) DVVS, m. from same root as 
(1), a chariot, litter, or seat (Lev. xv. 9, Cant. iii. 
9). (4) MOB (3) TIS, from 72¥, 
roll (Ps. xlvi. 9, @upeds: scutum). (6.) PMES, 


Cant. iii. 9: opeiov: Serculum. )(7.) ma), 
Ez. xxvii. 20; Ges., Ewald, riding; Vuly., ad se- 
dendum. (8.) J%", Ez. xxiii. 24, a difficult word: 
Ges., arms; Fiirst, bsttle-1xe; Hitzig, by alter- 
ing the points, and etymological conjecture, rat- 
ting. A.J] (Between 1-4 no difference of signifi- 
cation). A vehicle used either for warlike or peaceful 
purposes, but most commonly the former. Of the 
latter use the following only are probable instances: 
as regards the Jews, 1 K. xviii. 44; and as regards 
other nations, Gen. xli. 43, xlvi. 29; 2 K. v. 9; 
Acts viii. 28. 

The earliest mention of chariots in Scripture is 
in Egypt, where Joseph, as a mark of distinction, 
was placed in Pharaoh's second chariot (Gen. xli. 
43), and later when he went in his own chariot to 
meet his father on his entrance into Egypt from 
Canaan (xlvi. 29). In the funeral procession of 
Jacob chariots also formed a part, possibly by way 
of escort or as a guard of honor (I. 9). 
mention of Egyptian chariots is fora warlike pur- 
pose (Ex. xiv. 7). In this point of view chariots 
among some nations of antiquity, as elephants 
among others, may be regarded as filling the place 
of heavy artillery in modern times, so that the mil- 
‘tary power of a nation might be estimated by the 


i Vi. 6, § 1). 
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In the edition of 1611 it is | number of its chariots. Thus Pharaoh in pursuing 


Israel took with him 600 chariots. ‘The Canaan 
ites of the vallevs of Palestine were enabled to resist 
the Israelites successfully in consequence of the 
nuinber of their chariots of irun, 4. e. perhaps 
armed with iron scythes (Ges. 8. ¢.; Josh. xvii. 
18; Judg. i. 19). Jabin, king of Canaan, had 9V0 
vhariots (Judg. iv. 3). The Philistines in Saul's 
time had 30,000, a number which seems excessive 
(1 Sam. xiii. 5; but comp. LXX. and Joseph. Ang 
David took froin Hadadezer king of 
Zohah 1000 chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4), and froin the 
Svrians a little later 700 (x. 18), who in order to 
recover their ground collected 32,000 chanoi ‘1 
Chr. xix. 7). Up to this time the Israelites pux- 
sessed few or no chariots, partly no doubt in conse- 
quence of the theocratic prohibition against multi- 
plying horses, for fear of intercourse with Egypt, 
and the regal despotism implied in the possession 
of them (Deut. xvii. 16; 1 Sam. viii. 11, 12). 
But to some extent David (2 Sam. viii. 4), and in 
a much greater devree Solomon, broke throuzh the 
prohibition from seeing the necessity of placing his 
kingdom, under its altered circumstances, on a 
footing of military equality or superiority towards 
other nations. He raised, therefore, and main- 
tained a force of 1400 chariots (1 K. x. 25) by 
taxation on certain cities agreeably to Kastern cus- 
tom in such matters (1 K. ix. 19, x. 25; Xen. 
Aaab.i. 4,9). The chariots themselves and also 
the horses were imported chiefly from [Eyypt, and 
the cost of each chariot was 600 shekels of silver, 
and of each horse 150) (1 K. x. 29). [SHEKEL] 
From this time chariots were regarded as among 
the most important arms of war, though the sup- 
plies of them and of horses appear to have been 
still mainly drawn from Egypt (1 K. xxii. 34; 2 
K. ix. 16, 21, xiii. 7, 14, xviii. 24, xxiii. 30; Is. 
xxxi. 1). The prophets also allude frequently to 
chariots as typical of power, Ps. xx. 7, civ. 3; Jer. 
li. 21; Zech. vi. 1. 

Chariots also of other nations are mentioned, as 
of Assyria (2 K. xix. 23; Ez. xxiii. 24), Syria 
(2 Sam. vili. and 2 K. vi. 14, 15), Persia (Is. xxii. 
6), and lastly Antiochus Eupator is said to have 
had 300 chariots armed with scythes (2 Mace. 
xiii. 2). 

In the N. T., the only mention made of a chariot 
except in Rev. ix. 9, is in the case of the Ethiopian 
or Abyssinian eunuch of QQueen Candace, who is de- 
scribed as sitting in his chariot reading (Acts viii. 
28, 29, 33). 

Jewish chariots were no doubt imitated from 
Egyptian models, if not actually imported from 
Kevpt. The following description of Egyptian 
chariots is taken from Sir G. Wilkinson. They 
appear to have cone into use not earlier than the 
18th dynasty (Bb. c. 1550). The war chariot, from 
which the chariot used in peace did not essentially 
differ, was extremely simple in its construction. It 
consisted, as appears both from Lyyptian paint- 
ings and reliefs, as well as from an avtual speci- 
men preserved at Florence, of a nearly semicircula 
wooden frame with straightened sides, resting poste- 
riorly on the axle-tree of a pair of wheels, and 


The next isupporting a rail of wood or ivory attached to the 


frame by leathern thongs and one wooden upright 
in front. The floor of the car was made of rope 
net-work, intended to give a more springy footing 
to the occupants. The car was mounted from the 
back, which was open, and the sides were strenzth- 
ened and ornamented with leather and metal bind- 
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ing. Attuched to the off or right-hand side, and | ing in a knob, whether for use or mere ornament 32 
crossing each other diagonally, were the bow-casc, | not certain. The driver stood on the off-aide, and 
and inclining backwards, the quiver and spear-case. | in discharging his arrow hung his whip from the 
If two persons were in the chariot. a second bow-| wrist. In some instances the king is represented 
case was added. The wheels, of which there were 2, | alone in his chariot with the reins fastened round 
had 6 spokes: those of peace chariots had some-|his body, thus using his weapons with his hands 
) at liberty. Most commonly 2 persons, 
“4h | and sometimes 3 rode in the chariot, of 
y ft whom the third was employed to carry 
the state umbrella (2 K. ix. 20, 24; 1 K. 
xxii. 34; Acts viii. 38). A second chariot 
usually accompanied the king to battle to 
be used in case of necessity (2 Chr. xxxv. 
84). 
On peaceable occasiuns the Ecvptian 
tleman sometimes drove alone in his 
chariot attended by servants on foot. The 
horses wore housings to protect them from 
heat and insects. For royal personages 
and women of rank an umbrella was car- 
ried by a bearer, or fixet upright in the 
chariot. Sometimes mules were driven in- 
stead of horses, and in travelling sometimes 
oxen, but for travelling purposes the sides 
of the chariot appear to have been closed. 
One instance occurs of a 4-wheeled car, 
which, like the rerpdauxdAos Gata (Her- 
od. ii. 63), was used for religious purposes. 
{[Catcr.] The processes of manufacture 
of chariots and harness are fully illustrated 
by existing sculptures, in which also are 
represented the chariots used by neighbor- 
ing nations (Wilkinson, Anc. Agy. i 
/ 368, 386; ii. 75, 76, 2d ed.). 
~ VK The earlier Assyrian war chariot and 
J * harness did not differ essentially from the 
—_—_ ——————— Egyptian. Two or three persons stood in 
An Egyptian war-chariot, with bow-cases and complete farniture. ¢he car, but the driver is sometimes rep- 
(Wilkinson. ) resented as standing on the near side, 
times 4, fastened to the axle by a linchpin secured | whilst a third warrior in the chariot held a shield 
by a thong. There were no traces; but the horses,|to protect the archer in discharging his arrow. 
which were often of different colors, wore only a| ‘The car appears to have had closed sides. The war 
breast-band and girths which were attached to the | chariot wheels had 6 spokes; the state or peace 
saddle, together with head furniture consisting of | chariot 8 or more, and a third person in state pro- 
cheek pieces, throat-lash, head stall and straps | cessions carried the royal umbrella. A third horse, 
across the forehead and nose. A bearing rein was|like the Greek waphopos, was generally attached 
fastened toa ring or hook in front of the saddle, | (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 350). 
and the driving-reins passed through other rings| In later times the third horse was laid aside, the 
on each side of both horses. From the central} wheels were made higher, and had 8 spokes; and 
point of the saddle rose a short stem of metal, end-|the front of the car, to which the quiver was re 
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moved from its former side position, was made | 


square instead of round. The cars were more 


highly ornamented, panelled, and inlaid with val- | modivli. 
uable woods and metals, and painted. The em- 
broidered housings in which in earlier times the 





horses were clothed, were laid aside, and plumes 
and tassels used to decorate their necks and fore- 
heads. (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 353, 356; Nineveh 
and Babylon, pp. 341, 587, 603, 618; Mun. of 
Nia. 2d series, pl. 24; Ez. xxvii. 20.) 

The Persian art, as appears from the sculptures 
at Persepolis, and also at Kouyunjik, shows great 
similarity to the Assyrian; but the procession rep- 
resented at the former place contains a chariot or 
ear with wheels of 12 spokes, while from the sculpt- 


ures at the latter, it appears that the Elamites, or 


Persians, besides chariots containing 2 persons 
which were sometimes drawn by 4 horses, used a 
kind of cart drawn by a single mule or more, con- 
sisting of a stage on high wheels capable of hold- 
ing 5 or 6 persens, of whom the driver sat on a 
low stool, with his legs hanying on each side of the 
pole. (Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 3, 1, and 2, § 22; Is. 
xxii. 6; Ez. xxiii. 24; Niebuhr, Voyrge, ii. 105; 
Chardin, Voyzge, viii. 257, pl. lix.; Layard, Nin. 
end Bab. pp. 447-449; Olearius, Travels, p. 302.) 





_ Chariots armed with scythes (Gpuata dperavn- 
odpa, Xen. And. i. 7, § 10) may perhaps be in- 
tended by the “chariots of iron’’ of the Canaan- 
ites; they are mentioned as part of the equipment 
of Antiochus (2 Mace. xiii. 2), and of Darius (Diod. 


Sic. avii. 53; Appian. Syr. c. 32). Xenophon 
mentions a Persian chariot with 4 poles and 8 horses 
(Cyrop. vi. 4). 


Among the parts of wheeled-carriages mentioned 
in A. V. are, (1.) the Wheels, D°D=IN: &foves: 
-ole; also ottaha : Tpexol: rote. (2.) Spokes, 

@ *The writer has here followed the erroneous ren- 


fering of the A. V. in 1 K. vii. 33. According to the 
vest lealcographers and commentators the spokes are 
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a a, radii. (3.) Naves,t S33 [or 433) 
(4.) Felloes,a DY: varou: apsides 
(5.) Axles, rays xeipes: axes. To put the 
horses to the carriage, TD ™: (eda: jungere; and 


once (Mic. i. 13), E/1>. 

The Persian custom of sacrificing horses to the 
Sun (Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, 12), seems to have led 
to offerings of chariots and horses for the same 
objtct among the Jewish monarchs who fell into 
idolatry (Ez. viii. 16; 2 K. xxiii. 11; P. della 
Valle, xv. ii. 255; Winer, Wayen). Hl. W. P. 


* CHARMER, Deut. xviii. 11; Ps. lviii. 5; 
Is. xix. 3. See Divination, §§ 5,10; ENcuANt- 
MENTS, §§ 3, 5; SERPENT-CHARMLNG. A. 


CHARMIS (Xapuls: [Vat. Sin. Xapues;] 
Alex. XaApers: Charmi), son of Melchiel, one of 
the three “ ancients "’ (rpeoBbrepo:), or “ rulers” 
(G4pxovres) of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 15, viii. 10, x 
6). 

CHAR RAN (Xapdv: Charan), Acts vii. 2, 
4. [HARAN.] 

CHASE. [Hunt na.] 


CHAS’EBA (XaceBd: Casebr), a name 
among the list of the “Servants of the Temple” 
(1 Esdr. v. 31), which has nothing corresponding 
to it in Ezra and Nehemiah, and is probably a 
mere corruption of that succeeding it — GAZERA. 


* CHA’VAH, Gen. iii. 20, marg. A form of 
Ever, more nearly representing the Hebrew. A. 


* CHAWS, an old form for jars, Ez. xxix. 4 
and xxxvili. 4, in A. V. ed. 1611 and other early 
editions. A. 


CHE’BAR (22: XoBdp; (Vat. M. Ez. x. 
22, XopaB:] Chobar), a river in the “land of the 
Chaldeans ** (Ez. i. 3), on the banks of which some 
of the Jews were located at the time of the Captiv- 
ity, and where [:zekiel saw his earlier visions (Fz. 
i. 1, iii. 15, 23, &c.). It is commonly regarded as 
identical with the Habor (92m), or river of Go- 
zan, to which some portion of the Israelites were re- 
moved by the Assyrians (2 K. xvii. 6). But this 
is a mere conjecture, resting wholly upon the sim- 
ilarity of name; which after all is not very close. 
It is perhaps better to suppose the two streams dis- 
tinct, more especially if we regard the Habor as 
the ancient "ABdp5as (modern Khabour), which fell 
into the Euphrates at Circesium ; for in the Old Tes 
tament the name of Chaldwa is never extended so far 
northwards. ‘The Chebar of Ezekiel must be looked 
forin Babylonia. It isa name which might properly 
have been given to any great stream (comp. ~2>, 
great). Perhaps the view, which finds some sup- 
port in Pliny (//. N. vi. 26), and is adopted by 
Bochart (Phaleg, i. 8) and Cellarius (Geograph. 
c. 22), that the Chebar of Ezekiel is the Nahr 
Malcha or Royal Canal of Nebuchadnezzar — the 
greatest of all the cuttings in Mesopotamia — may 
be regarded as best deserving acceptance. In that 
case we may suppose the Jewish captives to have 
been employed in the excavation of the channel. 


denoted by Swe, the naves by cosy, and the 
felloes by D*22. A. 
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That Chaldza, not upper Mesopotamia, was the 
scene of Ezekiel's preaching, is indicated by the 


CHEESE 


next year, however, he and his allies marched upow 
their country, and after defeating many neichtor- 


tradition which places his tomb at Aejil (Loftus's | ing tribes, encountered the five kings of the plain 


Chuldaa, p. 35). G. R. 


CHE’BEL (Sam), one of the singular topo- 
graphical terms in which the ancient Hebrew lan- 
guage abounded, and which give so much force and 
precision to its records. The ordir:ary meaning of 
the word Chebel is a “rope” or “cord ;"" and in 
this sense it frequently occurs both literally (as 
Josh. ii. 15, “cord;'' 1 K. xx. 31, « ropes; ’’ - Is. 
xxxiii. 23, “ tacklings;’’ Am. vii. 17, “line’’) and 
metaphorically (a3 Iecl. xii. 6; Is. v. 18; Hos. xi. 
4). From this it has passed — with a curious cor- 
respondence to our own modes of speech — to de- 
note a body of men, a “band "’ (as in Ps. exix. 61). 
In 1 Sam. x. 5, 10, our word “string? would not 
be inappropriate to che circumstances —a “ string 
of prophets coming down from the high place.” 
Further it is found in other metaphorical senses, 
arising out of its original meaning (as Job xviii. 
10; Ps. xviii 4; Jer. xiii. 21). From the idea of 
@ measuring-line (Mic. ii. 5), it has come to mean 
a ‘portion’! or “allotment’’ (as 1 Chr. xvi. 18: 
Ps. cv. 11; Ez. xlvii. 13). It is the word used in 
the familiar passage ‘ the lines@ are fallen unto me 
in pleasant places” (Ps. xvi. 6). But in its topo- 
graphical sense, as meaning a “tract’’ or “dis- 
trict,’’ we find it always attached to the region of 
Argob, which is invariably designated by this, and by 
no other term (Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14; 1K. iv. 13). It 
has been already shown how exactly applicable it is 
to the circumstances of the case. [ARGoB.] But 
in addition to the observations there made, the 
reader should be referred to the report of the latest 
traveller in those interesting regions, who abun- 
dantly confirms the statements of his predecessors 
as to the abrupt definiteness of the boundary of the 
district. (Mr. C. C. Graham, in Cambridge Kas-rys, 
1858.) No clew is afforded us to the reason of this 
definite localization of the term Chelel; but a com- 
parison of the fact that Argob was taken possession 
of by Manasseh — a part of the great tribe of Jo- 
seph — with the use of this word by that tribe, 
and by Joshua in his retort, in the very early and 
characteristic fragment, Josh. xvii. 5, 14 (A. V. 
‘portion '’), prompts the suggestion that it may 
have been a provincialism in use amongst that large 
and independent part of Israel. Should this be 
thought untenable, its application to the “rocky 
shore’’ of Argob may be illustrated and justified 
by its use (Zeph. ii. 5-7; A. V. “coast’’) for the 
“coast line ‘' of the Mediterranean along Philistia. 
In connection with the sea-shore it is also employed 
in Josh. xix. 29. 

The words used for Chebel in the older versions 
are cyolvicua, wepluerpov, weplywpov: regio, 
Juniculus. [See AnkGos, and the addition 
BasuHAn in Amer. ed.] G. 


CHEDORLAOMER (T3Y97T2: Xo 
BorAAcyoudp: Chodorlahomor), a king of Flam, in 
the time of Abraham, who with three other chiefs 
made war upon the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar, and reduced them to 
servitude. For twelve years he retained his hold 
over them; in the thirteenth they rebelled; in the 





a The use of the word in this sense in our own 
Wiomatic expression — " hard lines ’’ will not be for- 
gotten. Other correspondences between Cireb-l as ap- 
plied to measurement, and our own words “ rod” and 


in the vale of Siddim. He completely routed them ; 
slew the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, and car- 
ried away much spoil, together with the family of 
Lot. Chedorlaomer seems to have perished in the 
rescue which was effected by Abraham upon hear- 
ing of the captivity of his nephew (Gen. xiv. 17). 
According to Gesenius the meaning of the word 


may be “ handful of sheaves, from & by S, handful 


and = 9) sheaf; *’ but this is unsatisfactory. The 
name of a king is found upoh the bricks recently 
discovered in Chaldza, which is read Auwdur-ma- 
pula. This man bas been supposed to be identical 
with Chedorlaomer, and the opinion is confimned 
by the fact that he is further distinguished by a 
title which may be translated “Ravager of the 
west.” “ As however one type alone of his legends 
has been discovered,” says Col. Rawlinson, «it is 
impossible to pronounce at present on the identifi- 
cation. The second element in the name “ Chedor- 
laomer "’ is of course distinct from that in “ Kudur- 
mapula.”’ Its substitution may be thus accounted 
for. In the names of Babylonian kings the htter 
portion is often dropped. Thus Shalnaneser be- 
comes Shalman in Hoshea; Merodach—al-adan, 
becomes Mardocempal. &e.  Kudur-mapula might 
therefore become known as Kudur simply. The 


epithet ‘¢el-Abmar,”’ Yt, which means the 


Red, may afterwards have been added to the name, 
and may have been corrupted into Laomer, which, 
as the orthography now stands, has no apparent 
meaning. Kedar-el-Ahmar, or “ Kedar the Red," 
is in fact a famous hero in Arabian tradition, and 
his history bears no inconsiderable resemblance to 
the Scripture narrative of Chedor-laomer. It is 
also very possible that the second element in the 
name of Chedor-laomer, whatever be its true form, 
may be a Semitic translation of the original Hamite 
term mupuln.””  “Chedorlaomer may have been 
the leader of certain inimigrant Chaldean Elamites 
who founded the great Chaldean empire of Berosus 
in the early part of the 20th century B. c., while 
Amraphel and Arioch, the Hamite kings of Shinar 
and Ellasar, who fought under his banner in the 
Syrian war as subordinate chiefs, and Tidal, who 
led a contingent of Median Scyths belonging to the 
old population, may have been the local governors 
who had submitted to his power when he invaded 
Chaldea"’ (Rawlinson’s Herod., i. 436, 446). 
S. L. 


CHEESE is mentioned only three times in the 
Bible, and on each occasion under a different name 
in the Hebrew: (1) *T1)°33, from 723, to curdle 
(Job x. 10), referred to, not historically, but by 
way of illustration: (2) Y°OT, from YT, to 


cut (rpupadrl&Bes tov ydAaxros, LXX.; formella 
casei, Vulg., 1 Sam. xvii. 18); the Chaldee and 
Syviac give 12299 : Hesychius explains Tpuparides 
28 Tufpara TOU GxaXov Tupov: (3) wa bars Ey 
from iT" t"", to scrape (XapeO Bowy, LXX.; 





ae chain,” and also “ rood ” as applied in the provinoss 
and colontes, to solid measure of wood, &c., are ob 
vious. 
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cheese of kine, A. V. 2 Sam. xvii. 29: the Vul- 
gate, following Theodotion's rendering, yaAadnva 
foo xdpia, gives pinsjues vitulos, guided by the posi- 
tion of the words after “sheep '’: the Targum and 
other Jewish authorities, however, identify the sub- 
stance with those mentioned above). It is ditticult 
to decide how far these terms correspond with our 
notion of cheese rur they simply express various 
dezrees of coagulation. It may be observed that 
cheese ig nut at the present day common among 
the Bedouin Arabs, butter being decide lly preferred ; 
but there is a substance, closely corresponding to 
those mentione! in 1 Sam. xvii., 2 Sam. xvii, 
consisting of coagulated butter-milk, which is dried 
until it becomes quite hard, and is then ground: 
the Arabs cat it mixed with butter (Burckhardt, 
Notes on the Belouins, i. 60). In reference to this 
suliject, it is noticeable that the ancients seem gen- 
erally to have used either butter or cheese, but not 
beth: thus the Greeks had in reality but one ex- 
pression for the two, for Bovrupoy = Bois, tupds, 
‘cheese of kine:’’ the Romans used cheese ex- 
clusively, while all nomad tribes preferred butter. 
The distinction between cheese proper, and coagula- 
ted milk, seems tw be referred to in Pliny, xi. 96. 
W. LB 

CHE’LAL (S52 [perfection]: Xara; 
[Vat. NexanaA, Ne- belonzing to the preceding 
word :] Chali), Ezr. x. 30 [where he is mentioned 
as one of the eizht sons of Pahath-Moab who had 
all taken “ strange wives '’]. 


CHELCI’AS (XeAxlas: Helcias). 1. Ancestor 
of Baruch (War. i. 1). 

3. Hilkiah the high-priest in the time of Isaiah 
(Bar. i. 7). W. A. W. 


CHELCI’AS (Xeanias, & e. TITOT, the 
portion of the Lard, Hivkian: Helcis), the father 
of Susanna (//ist. of Sus. 2, 23, 63). Tradition 
(Hippol. in Susinn. i. 689, ed. Migne) represents 
him as the brother of Jeremiah, and identical with 
the priest who found the copy of the law in the 
time of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 8). LB. KF. W. 


CHEL’LIANS, THE (Jud. ii. 23). [Cuex- 
Lus. | 

CHEL’LUH (S7993, Keri, wWNdD 
[strenyth, Fiirst]: XeAnia; [Vat. FA. Xedwea: 
Ald. Alex. XeAia:] Chelitu), Ezr. x. 35 [one of 
the sons of Bani, who had foreign wives). 


CHEL’/LUS (XerAAovs: (Sin. XeoAovs; Vat.] 
Alex. XeAovs: Vulz. omits), named amongst the 
places hevond (!.€. on the west of) Jordan to which 
_ Nabuchodonosor sent his summons (Jud. i. 9). 
Except its mention with “ Kades"’ there is no clew 
to its situation. Reland (Pal. p. 717) conjectures 


that it may be Chalutza, TIVIOT, a place which, 
under the altered form of £lus1, was well known 
to the Roman and Greek geographers. With this 
acrees the subsequent mention of the “Jand of the 
Chellians”” (rs XeAAalwy [Vat. M. Xar8awy: 
Sin. Alex. XcAewy], ferra Cellon), “ by the wilder- 
ness,’ to the south of whom were the children of 
Ishmael (Jud. ii. 23). G. 

* Volkmar (inl. in die Apokr. i. 191) adopts 
the reading XaA3aiwy, which is supported by the 
Syriac. A. 

CHE’LOD (XeadcovaA; Alex. Xercov3; [Sin. 
XeAasov3: Ald XeAd3:] Vulv. omits). « Many 
nations of the sons of (helod"’ were among those 

27 
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who obeyed the summons of Nabuchodonosor to 
his war with Arphaxad (Jud. i. 6). Tho word is 
apparently corrupt. Simonis suzyests XdAwy, perh. 
Ctesiphon. Ewald conjectures it to be a nickname 


for the Syrians, “ sons of the noles”" won (Geach. 
iv. 543). 

* Volkmar gives the same interpretation, only 
applying the term, in accordance with his theory of 
the book, to the Roman armies as a Schanzyraber~ 
ffeer, famous for intrenching. See his Lind in 
die Apukr. i. 31 £., 153. A. 


CHE’LUB (2992 [bird-cage}). 1. A man 
among the descendants of Judah, described [1 Chr. 
iv. 11] as the brother of Shah and the father of 
Mechir [1 Chr. iv. 11). (In the LXX. the name 
is given as Caleb, Xad€B, the father of Ascha; the 
daughter of the well-known Caleb was Achsab; 
Vulg. Caled.) 

2. (6 XeAovB; [Vat. XoBov3:] Chelub). Exzi 
the son of Chelub was the overseer of those who 
‘did the work of the field for tillage of the ground,” 
one of David's otticers (1 Chr. xxvii. 26). 


CHELU'BAI [3 syl.] (S202 [hervic, 
Fiirst]: 6 XavéB; [Vat. M. OxaBed, i. e. 6 Xa- 
Ber:] Caladi), the son of Hezron, of one of the 
chief families of Judah. The name occurs in 1 
Chr. ii. 9 only, and from a comparison of this pas- 
sage with ii. 18 and 42, it would appear to be but 
another fourm of the name Caleb. It is worth 
noting that, while in this passage Jerabineel is 
stated to be a bruther of Chelubai, it appears from 
1 Sam. xxvii. 10 that the Jerahmeclites were placed 
on the “ south of Judah,” where also were the pos- 
sessions of the house of Caleb (Judy. i. 15; 1 Sam. 
xxy. 3, xxx. 14). In the Syriac Vers. the name is 


» Salci ; probably a transcriber's error for 
wASo, Celubi (Burrington, i. 209). G. 


CHEM’ARIMS, THE (SO D277: (in @ 
K. xxiii. 5] of Xwpapiy; [Vat.] Alex. oc Xwuapem: 
aruspices, editut), — ‘Vhis word only occurs in the 
text of the A. V. in Zeph. i. 4. In 2 K. xxiii. 5 
it is rendered “ idolatrous priests,"’ and in Hos. x. 
5 “priests,” and in both cases “chemarim’’ is 
given in the margin. So far as regards the Hebrew 
usave of the word it is exclusively applied to the 
priests of the false worship, and was in all prob- 
ability a tern of foreign orivin. In Syriac the 


word Js9A9, cumré, is found without the came 


restriction of meaning, being used in Judg. xvii. 5, 
12, of the priest of Micah, while in Is. Ixi. 6 it 
denotes the priests of the true God, and in Heb. ii. 
17 is applied to Christ himself. ‘The root in Syriac 
signifies ‘to be sad,"’ and hence eiimid is supposed 
to denote a mournful, ascetic person, and hence a 


priest or monk (compare Arab. hal. abil, and 


Syr. Jas], abil, in the same sense). Kimchi 
derived it from a root signifying “to be black," 
because the idolatrous priests wore black garments; 
but this is without foundation. [Ipouatry, IL] 
In the Peshito-Syriac of Acts xix. 35 the feminine 
form of the word is used to render the Greek 
vewkdpoy, ‘a temple keeper.’’ Compare the Vulg. 
elitui, which is the translation of Chemarit in 
two passages. W. A. W. 


CHE'MOSH (992 [perh. subduer, Ges.; 
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hearth, i.e. god of fire, Fitrst]: Xaudés; [Vat. 

Judg. Auws:] Chamos), the national deity of 
the MvaLites (Num. xxi. 29; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 46). 
In Judg. xi. 24, be also appears as the pod of the 
Ammonites: he must not, however, be identified 
with Molech. Solomon introduced, and Josiah 
abolished, the worship of Chemosh at Jerusalem 
(1 K. xi. 7; 2 K. xxiii. 13). With regard to the 
meaning of the name, and the position which 
Chemosh held in mythology, we have nothing to 
record beyond doubtful and discordant conjectures. 
Jerome (Comm. in Is. xv. 2) identifies him with 
Baal-Peor; others with Baal-Zebub, on etymologi- 
eal grounds; others, as Gesenius (7/esaur. 693), 
with Mars, or the god of war, on similar grounds; 
and others (Beyer ad Selden, p. 323) with Saturn, 
as the star of ill omen, Chemosh having been wor- 
shipped, according to a Jewish tradition, under the 
form of a black star. Jerome (on Is. xv.) notices 
Dibon as the chief seat of his worship. 

W. L. B. 

CHENA’ANAH (113933: Xavavd [Vat. 
Xavaay; Alex. Xavavay:] Chanana ; according to 
Gesen. fem. of CANAAN). 1. Son of Bilhan, son of 
Jediael, son of Benjamin, head of a Benjamite house 
(1 Chr. vii. 10), probably of the family of the 
Belaites. [BELA.] 

2. [Xavady; Vat. M. 1 K. xxii. 11, Xaava; 
Alex. Xavava, Xavaay, Xavaava: Chanaana.} 
Father, or ancestor, of Zedekiah, the false prophet 
who made him horns of iron, and encouraged Ahab 
to go up against Ramoth-Gilead, and smote Micaiah 
on the cheek (1 K. xxii. 11, 24; 2 Chr. xviii. 10, 
23). He may be the same as the preceding. 

A. C. H. 


CHENANI (0229 [Jehovah appointed or 
made]: Xwvevi; FA. Alex. Xavan; FAI. Vat. 
omit:] ef Chanini), one of the Levites who assisted 
at the solemn purification of the people under Ezra 
(Neh. ix. 4 only). By the LXX. the word Bani 
(°D2) preceding is read as if meaning “sons '* — 
¢gons of Chenani."" The Vulgate and A. V. ad- 
hering to the Masoretic pointing, insert ‘ and.” 

CHENANI’AH (19335 [as above]: Xw- 
verla, Xwvevlas; [Vat. Kwverna, Xwveveia; Alex. 
Keyeria, Xwvevias; in 1 Chr. xv. 27, Alex. Xeve- 
mas; Vat. leyonas; FA. Ereyouas:] Chonenius), 
chief of the Cevites, when David carried the ark to 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 22, xxvi. 29). 


97, his name is written 71.332. 
CHE’PHAR-HAAMMO'NAI (MED 


NWOT, “ Hamlet of the Ammonites; " Kapaga 
wal Kegipd wal Movl [Vat. -pei- and -ve.]; Alex. 
Kagnpaupiw; (Comp. Kapapappova:) Villa Em- 
ona), a place mentioned among the towns of Ben- 
jamin (Josh. xviii. 24). No trace of it has yet 
been discovered, but in its name is doubtless pre- 
eerved the memory of an incursion of the Ammonites 
‘up the long ravines which lead from the Jordan 
valley to the highlands of Benjamin. G. 
CHEPHI'RAH (iT ©273, with the definite 
article, except in the later books, — “the hamlet: ”’ 
‘[Rom.] Kedipd, [etc.; Vat. Kederpa, Seipa, 
‘Rae: ; FA. in Neh. Kagetpa; Alex. Xedeipa, 
[etc. | Caphira, Caphara), one of the four cities 
of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 17), and named after- 
‘wards among the towns of Benjamin, with Ramah, 


In 1 Chr. xv. 


CHERITH 


Reeroth, and Mizpeh (xviii. 26). The men of 
Chephirah returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Ezr. ii. 25; Neh. vii. 29). The Samaritan Ver- 
sion, at Gen. xiii. 3, renders Hai (Ai) by Cephrak, 
TTI7DD : but this cannot be Chepbirah, since both 
Ai and it are mentioned together in Josh. ix. (comp. 
3 with 17), and in the lists of Ezra and Nebemiah 
already quoted. And indeed Dr. Robinson seems 
to have discovered it under the scarcely altered 
name of Ae/ir, in the mountain-country on the 
western confines of Benjamin, about 2 miles east 
of Yalo (Ajalon) (Rob. iii. 146). [Capnira.] 
G. 


CHE’RAN (W723: Xappdy: Charan), one 
of the sons of Dishon (so A. V., but Hebrew is 
Dishan), the Horite “duke” (Gen. xxxvi. 26; 1 
Chr. i. 41). No name corresponding with this 
has yet been discovered amongst the tribes of 
Arabia. 


CHE’REAS (Xa:péas: [Alex. Xepeas:] Cha- 
reas), a brother of Timotheus, the leader of the 
Ammonites against Judas Maccabseus (1 Macc. v. 
6), who held Gazara (Jazar, 1 Macc. v. 8), where 
he was slain on the capture of the fortress by the 
Jews (2 Macc. x. 32, 37). B. F. W. 


CHER’ETHIMS [properly Cherethim] 


(EI), Ez. xxv. 16. The plural form of the 
word elsewhere rendered CHERETHITES ; which 
see. The Hebrew word occurs again in Zeph. ii. 
5; A. V. “ Cherethites.”’ In these the 
LXX. render Cretans, and the Vulgate by Palestini 
and Philistines (Kpijres: Alex. [in Ez.] xperas 
si3wvos: Palkestini, Philisthini). 


CHER’ETHITES AND PEL’ETHITES 


aba M2 > 5 XepeO) wal b Sercl, [etc.;] 
cwparoptAaxes, Joseph. nt. vii. 5,§ 4: Cereths 
et Phelethi), the life-guards of King David (2 Sam. 
viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7, 23; 1 K. i. 38, 44; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 17). These titles are commonly said to sig- 
nify ‘executioners and couriers" (&yyapo:) from 


TAZ. to slay, and "PD, to rvn, It is plain that 
these royal guards were employed as executioners 
(2 K. xi. 4), and as couriers (1 K. xiv. 27). Sim- 
ilarly Potiphar was captain of the guard of Pharaoh, 
and also chief of the executioners (Gen. xxxvii. 36), 
as was Arioch, Nebuchadnezzar's officer (Dan. ii. 14). 
In the latter part of David's reign the Chercthites 
and Pelethites were commanded by Benaiah (2 Sam. 
viii. 18, xx. 23, xxiii. 23). But it has been con-- 
jectured that the royal body-guards may have been 
foreign mercenaries, like the Pope's Swiss guards. 
They are connected with the Gittites, a foreign 
tribe (2 Sam. xv. 18); and the Cherethites are 
mentioned as a nation (1 Sam. xxx. 14), dwelling 
apparently on the coast, and therefore probably 
Philistines, of which name Telethites may be only 
another form. R. W. B. 


CHE’RITH, THE BROOK (7%) “T7 
(torrent of the cut or gorge]: yemmdpsovs Xoppde: 
torrens Carith), the torrent bed or wady— to use 
the modern Arabic word which exactly answers to 
the Hebrew Nachal—in (not “ by," as the trans- 
latora of the A. V. were driven to say by their use 
of the word “brook ’’) which Elijah hid himself 
during the early part of the three years’ drought 
(1 K. xvii. 3, 5). No further mention of it ls 


CHERITH 


the Bible, and by Josephus (Ant. viii. 13, 

) it is spoken of merely as yesudpSous Tis. 

The position of the Cherith has been much dis- 

The words of the passage unfortunately 

ive no clew to it: — “get thee hence (i. e. ap- 
from the spot where the interview with 

taken place, and which may or may not 


be Samaria), and turn thy face eastward (7T37777), 
and hide thee in the torrent Crith, which is facing 
(022 ‘DY) the Jordan.” The expression « facing 
the Jordan,” which occurs also in verse 5, seems 
simply to indicate that the stream in question ran 
into that river and not into either the Mediter- 
ranean or the Dead Sea. Josephus, as we have 
seen, does not name the torrent, and he says that 
Elijah went, not “eastward,” but towards the 
south — eis ra mpds vdrov uépn. Eusebius and 
Jerome on the other hand ( Qavmasticon, Chorath) 

the Cherith beyond Jordan, where also 
Schwarz (51) would identify it in a Wady Alas, 
opposite Bethshean. This is the Wady el- Yabis 
(Jabesh), which Benj. Tudela says is a corruption 
of DON .PN “TIN (ii. 408; Asher). The only tra- 
dition on the subject is one mentioned by Marinus 
Sanutus in 1321; that it ran by Phasaelus, Herod's 
city in the Jordan valley. This would make it the 
*Ain Fusdil which falls from the mountains of 
Ephraim into the Ghdr, south of Kurn Strtabeh, 
and about 15 miles above Jericho. This view is 
supported by Bachiene, and in our own time by 
Van de Velde (ii. 310). The spring of the brook 
is concealed under high cliffs and under the shade 
of a dense jungle (V. de Velde, Memoir, 339). Dr. 
Robinson on the other hand would find the name 


in the Wady Kelt (x3), behind Jericho. The 
two names are however so essentially unlike, — not 
so much in the change of the Caph to Kaph, and 
Resh to Lam, both of which are conceivable, as in 
the removal of the accent from the end in Crith to 
the ing in Kelt, — that this identification is 
difficult to receive, especially in the absence of any 

ical grounds. (See the same doubt ex- 
pressed by Winer, Chrith.) 

The argument from probability is in favor of the 
Cherith -being on the east of Jordan, of which 
Elijah was a native, and where he would be more 
out of Ahab’s reach than in any of the recesses of 
the mountains of Ephraim or Benjamin. With 
increased’ knowledge of that part of the country, 
the name inay possibly be discovered there. G. 

. © Dr. Robinson reaffirms the identity of Cherith 
and Kelt in his Phys. Geog. p. 94, f. Wilson 
(Lands of the Bible, ii. 5) holds the same view. 
It is impossible to press the argument from any 
affinity in the names. Dr. Van Dyck, 

one of the best living authorities, says: + [ do not 
see how Kell can be derived from Cherith, except 
on principles of etymology which make no account 
of vowels and consonants.""@ Hence in this respect, 
Kelt may have no advantage over ‘Ain Fusdil, or 
any other place put forward for this identification. 
But it must be owned that a brook or ravine better 
suited to have been the asylum of the prophet could 
be found anywhere. Mr. Tristram (Land of 
Israel, p. 292, 2d ed.) mentions some traits of the 
locality which accord remarkably with the Scripture 
secount. In going down from Jerusalem to Jericho 


m 
to 
oe 





«@ * From a note to the writer u. 
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the frightful gorge opens suddenly upon us at a 
bend of the rvad, about two miles from the Plain: 
there “the traveller finds himeelf in front of a 
precipice, perhaps 500 feet high, pierced by many 
inaccessible anchorite caverns, and with a steep, 
rugged hill above. We gaze down into the steep 
ravine, and see the ravens, eagles, and griffon-vul- 
tures sailing beneath us. These are now the sole 
inhabitants of these caves, the monarchs of the 
waste."’ It will be seen how well this description 
answers to the import of the ancient name. Ina 
retreat like this, too, the prophet could easily have 
hid himself from the knowledge and pursuit of 
Ahab, and the birds of prey, which must have 
haunted the place of old as now, could have brought 
to him the food which God prepared through them 
for the preservation of ais servant. 

There is a treatise “ Elias corvorum convictor"’ 
in the Critict Sacri. Gumpach’s “ Elias und die 
Raben”’ in his Alttestamentliche Studien, p. 200 f£ 
(Heidelberg, 1852), is an attempt to remove from 
the narrative all traces of a miraculous interven- 
tion. We have the various opinions on the subject 
canvassed, and the obvious meaning of the history 
vindicated, in Deyling’s Udservationes Sacre, P 
i., No. xxv. H. 


CHERUB (2°72 : XepodB, Xapo. 6; [Vat. 
in Ezr. corrupt:] Cherub), apparently a place in 
Babylonia from which some persons of doubtful 
extraction returned to Judea with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 59; Neh. vii. 61). In the parallel list of 1 Esdr. 
vy. this name, with the next, Addan, seems to be 
corrupted to CHAKAATH- ALAR. 


CHER’UB, CHER’UBIM (2995, plur. 
D°217D, or, as mostly in Pentateuch, DXA ND: 


xepouB, xé€povBiu [Vat. Alex. -Bemm or -Bew]). 
e symbolical figure so called was a composite 
creature-form, which finds a parallel in the religious 
insignia of Assyria, Egypt, and Persia, e. g. the 
sphinx, the winged bulls and lions of Nineveh, &e., 





Fig. 1. The winged female-sphinx. 


a general prevalence which prevents the necessity 
of our regarding it as a mere adoption from the 
Egyptian ritual. In such forms (comp. the Chi 
mera of Greek and the Griffin of northeastern 


(Wilkinson.) 
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fables) every imaginative people has sought to em- | ordinate, like the supporters to a shield, and are 
body its notions either of the attributes of Divine | repeated, as it were the distinctive bearings of di- 


essence, or of the vast powers of nature which | vine heraldry, — 


transcend that of man. 


the mark, carved or wrought, 


In the various legends | everywhere on the house and furniture of God (Ex. 


- of Hercules the bull and the lion constantly appear | xxv. 20; 1 K. vi. 29, 35, vii. 29, 36). 


as forms of hostile and evil power; and some of the 
Persian sculptures apparently represent evil genii 
under similar quasi-cherubic forms. ‘The [ebrew 
idea seems to limit the number of the cherubin. 





Fig. 3. Assyrian Gryphon. 


(Layard, ii. 459.) 


A pair (Ix. xxv. 18, &c.) were placed on the mercy- 
seat of the ark; a pair of colossal size@ overshad- 
owed it in Solomon's Temple with the canopy of 
their contiguously extended wings. I:zekiel, i. 4— 
14, speaks of four,’ and similarly the apocalyptic 
ea (Rev. iv. 6) are four. So at the front or east 
of Eden were posted “ the cherubim,” as though 
the whole of some recognized number. They utter 
no voice, though one is “ heard from above them,” 
nor have dealings with men save to awe and repel. 
A “man clothed in linen"’ is introduced as a me- 
dium of communication between them and the 
prophet, whereas for a similar office one of the ser- 
aphim personally officiates; and these latter also 
_ “ery one to another.’ ‘The cherubim are placed 
beneath the actual presence of Jehovah, whose 
moving throne they 43 to draw (Gen. iii. 24; 
Ez. i. 5, 25, 26, x. 1, 2, 6, 7: Is. vi. 2, 3,6). The 


expression, however, “the chariot ("TI2D5) of 
the cherubim "’ (1 Chr. xxviii. 18), does not imply 
wheels, but the whole apparatus of ark and cheru- 
bim is probably so called in reference to its being 
carried on staves, and the words ‘chariot *’ and 
® cherubim " are in apposition. Soa sedan might 


be called a “carriage,” and D2~"D is used for the 
body of a litter. See, however, ‘Dorjen, De Cherub. 
Sanct. (ap. Ugolini, vol. viii.), where the opposite 
opinion is ably supported. The glory symbolizing 
that presence which eye cannot see, rests or rides 
on them, or one of them, thence dismounts to the 
temple threshold, and then departs and mounts 
again (Ez. x. 4, 18; comp. ix. 3; Ps. xviii. 10). 
_ There is in them an entire absence of human sym- 
pathy, and even on the mercy-seat they probably 
appeared not merely as admiring and wondering 
(1 Pet. i. 12), but as guardians of the covenant 
and avengers of its breach. A single figure there 
would have suggested an idol, which two, especially 
when represented regarding something greater than 
themselves, could not do. ‘They thus became sub- 





a It is perhaps questionable whether the smaller 


Those on the ark were to be placed with wings 
stretched forth, one at each end of the mercy-seat, 
and to be made “of the mercy-seat,"’ which Abar- 
benel (Spencer, De Leg. Heb. ritual. iii., Diss. v.) 
and others interpret of the same mass of gold with 
it, namely, wrought by hammering, not cast and 


then joined on. This seems doubtful, but from the 


word TT} jz’, the solidity of the metal may per- 
haps be te They are called x«pouBiy dofis 
(Heb. ix. 5), as on them the glory, when visi 
rested ; but, whether thus visibly symbolized or not, 
a perpetual presence of God is attributed to the 
Holy of Holies. They were anointed with the holy 
oil, like the ark itself, and the other sacred furni- 
ture. Their wings were to be stretched upwards, 
and their faces “towards each other and towards 
the mercy-seat.’’ It is remarkable that with such 
precise directions as to their position, attitude, and 
material, nothing, save that they were winged, is 
said cuncerning their shape. 





Fig. 4. ne as hagard, Mia. and Bab 


Was this shape sat “adie or kept design- 
edly mysterious? From the fact that cherubim 
were blazoned on the doors, walls, curtains, &c., of 
the house, and from the detailed description of 
shapes by Fzekiel, the latter notion might be 
thought absurd. But if the text of Ezekiel, and 





they could have been lost in the course of its wander 








pherubim on the mercy-seat were there in Solomon's | ings [see ARK OF COVENANT]; still, the presence of the 
temple, as well as the colossal overshadowing ones. | two pairs together seems hardly consistent and appro 
That \hey were on the ark when brought from Shiloh | priate. 

to the battle seems most likely ; and it is hardly con- | b The number four was one of those which were 
sistent with the reverential awe shown in the treat- sacred among the Jews, like seven, and forty (Bahr, 
ment of the ark, even by the enemy, to suppose that De Symbol.). [NUMBER.] 
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the carvings, &c., of the temple had made them and omniscience, not as representations of actua 
popular, Josephus could not possibly have said (Ant. | beings (Clem. Alex. Strom. y. p. 241), the cherubim 
Vili. 3, § 5) ras 52 yepouBeis ovdels dwotal tives | stiould be regarded.“ Philo indeed assigns a varied 
Foay eixey 08 cixaoa: Svvara, It is also re-| signification to the cherubim: in one place he makes 
markable that Ez. 1 speaks of them as “living | them allegories of the beneficent and avenging en- 
erentures” (79° ~ : ergies of God; in another, of the two hemispheres 
aS & BN, ae pegs eo ie of the then astronomical system, one of which sup- 
remarkable expression, “ the face of a cherub,” is [posted (he: planets, ene spetic oo slg Se 
introduced, and the prophet concludes by a refer- | ee siae Pe aie a 3 4 ater sre : ry 
ence to his former vision, and an identification of | STC SYmboucal in Gen. iil. 2}, Just as the serpent ls 
Dcne ‘enuikaten eth the chereblin — ty. 90) 47 a symbol in iii. 1-14. though functions and actions 
knew that they were cherubim.” On the whole | ze attributed to each. When such symbolical 
it seems likely that the word “ cherub”? meant not Sura Hanya. Cocoa: Cori reniionel, a HESS Sep: 
only the composite creature-form, of which the man, | The toa of Rey. se chins xisirk te fie 
saa ces a meron y some i abe cherubim and to the seraphim of prophecy, com- 

. : aig dat agetee vacation an “al the bining the symbols of both. They aré not stern 
fain Fah g onraais xa’ eoytv: ga aS and unsympathizing like the former, but invite the 

2 9 us 2° j 

kept secret froin all others; and such probably were seaati erage deg: i. Vi gyi han Leet eg | 
those on the ark, which, when it was moved, was Acite:-te tis thake wings to speed on bie pct 
— sabe beligiaes cia pattucmlnte bck ugh | but, in a state of rest and praise, act as the choregt 
popular device. What this peculiar cherubic form | f ‘he, heaventy host. | Avd here, tao, ‘syibolistn 
was is perhaps an impenetrable mystery. It was dee s* Re ee 
probably believed popularly to be > 
something of the bovine type (though 
in Ps.cvi. 20 the notion appears to 
be marked as degraded): so Spencer 
(De Leg. Hebr. rit. iii. Diss. 5, 4, 2) 
thinks that the ox was the forma 
precipua, and quotes Grotius on Ex. 
xxv. 18; Bochart, Hierozvic. p. 87, 
ed. 1690. Hence the “ golden calf.”’ 
The symbolism of the visions of Eze- 
kiel is more complex than that of the 
earlier Scriptures, and he certainly 
means that each composite creature- 
form had four faces so as to look four 
ways at once, was four-sided > and 
four-winged, so as to move with in- “yy R 
stant rapidity in every direction with- Pte \ 
out turning, whereas the Mosaic idea g@7/ A A 
was probably single-faced,¢ and with \ 
but one pair of wings. Ezekiel adds 
also the imagery of the wheels —a 
postage Cigdhady st ycitraa Fig. 6. Assyrian sphinx. (Layard, ii. 848.) 
nature revolving in a fixed course, informed by the 
spiritual power of God. The additional symbol of | angels, &c. 

sina a : 
as ca = Ni bead aekt settee the symbol|_ Many etymological sources for the word 347 
of Him whom none could behold and live. For | have been proposed. The two best worth noticing. 
as symbols of Divine attributes, ¢. g. omnipotence 214 between which it is difficult to choose are, (1) 













: fe a 





construed, e. g. as the four evangelists, four arch- 








@ The “cherubim, lions, and oxen,” which orna- | &t forms of creature-being expressing best the higheat 
mented certain utensils in the temple (1 K. vii. 29), attributes of the Creator. Thus he thinks the human 
are probably all to be viewed as cherubic insignia, the | form might indicate spirituality (p. 840). (Comp. 
former of composite form, the two latter of simple. | Grot. on Exod. xxv. 18, and Heb. ix. 5.) Some usefal 

b Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. ad Apoc. iv. 8, quotes | hints as to the connection of cherubic with other 
Pirke Rab, Ev’iezer, “ Ad quatuor pedes (throni) sunt | mythological forms may be found in Creuzer, Sym- 
quatuor animalia quorum unumquodque quatuor facies bol. i. 441, 540. 
et tot alas habet. Quando Deus loquitur ab oriente, @ In Ez. xxviii. 14, 16, the Tyrian king is addressed 
tune id fit inter duos cherubinos facie hominis ; quando | ®5 the “ anointing cherub that covereth.’’ This seems 
& meridie, tunc id fit inter duos cherubinos facie leo- * mistake in the A. V., arising from a confusion of 
wa,” Se. MY %3?3, which means “ stretched out ” (Vulg. cherub 

e¢ Bahr, Symbolik, vol. i. pp. 313-14 (whose entire aaa i 

remarks on this subject are valuable and often pro- | eztentus), from TTIW, Aram. to extend, with some 
‘ound), inclines to think that the precise form varied : . 
«ithin certain limits; ¢. g. the cherubic figure might | W°Td from TTQ%D, to anoint. The notion is bor 
have one, two, or four faces, two or four feet, one or | rowed no doubt from the “extended ” attitude of the 
wo pair of wings, and might have the bovine or leo- | cherubim of the sanctuary, " covering” the ark, &e., 
aine type as its basis; the imagery being modified to with their wings. So the king should have been the 
suit the prominently intended attribute. and the high- guardian of the law. 
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Fig. 6. A Grecian griffin. 
the Syriac O39, great, strong (Gesen. s. v. ; | 87e taken from Assyrian sculptures. No. 6 repre 


somp. Philo de Profugis, p. 465). The fact that 
all tho symbols embody various forms of strength, 
the lion among wild, and the ox among tame beasts, 
the eagle among birds, the man as supreme over all 


nature, is in favor of this; (2) the Syriac 5, 
to plough, i. e. to cut into; hence Arab. Y=) 


sculpsit; and here a doubt occurs whether in the 
active or passive sense, “that which ploughs "’ = 
the ox (comp. j-2, “ox,” from same word in 
Arab. “to plough ’’), which brings us to the forma 
precipua of Spencer; or, that which is carved = 
an image. In favor of the latter is the fact that 
3M> is rabbinical for “image” generically (Si- 
monis, Bouget, and Pagninus, Lerz. s. v.), perhaps 
as the only image known to the law, all others be- 
ing deemed forbidden, but possibly also as contain- 
ing the true germ of meaning.* Besides these two 
wisdom or intelligence has been given by high 
authority as the true meaning of the name (Jerome 
on Is. vi. 2); 80 Philo de Vit. Mos. 668 — ds 8 by 
“EAAnves efxorey, exlyrwois Kal émorhun roA- 
af, [Opp. ii. 150 ed. Mang.]; and Clem. Alex. 
Strom. v. c. 6, p. 240 [667 ed. Potter] — 26éAc: 
82 7d dyvoua ray xeEpovBlu Bndrovy alcOnow 
woAAhy. 

Though the exact form of the cherubim is uncer- 
tain, they must have borne a general resemblance 
to the composite religious figures found upon the 
monuments of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Persia. The first two figures are winged creatures 
from the Egyptian monuments. The next three 
@ The griffin of Northern fable watching the gold 
in the wilderness has (see above) been compared with 
the cherub, both as regards his composite form, and 
his function as the guardian of a treasure. The 
watchful dragon” of the Hesperides seems perhaps 
a fabulous reflex of the same, where possibly the “ ser- 
pent’ (Spaxw») may, by a change not uncommon in 
myth. have taken the place of the “ cherubim.” The 
4ragon and the bull have their place also in the legend 
ef the golien fleece. There is a very pear resemblance 


sents the griffin of Northern fable, as we see from 
the griffin found as an ornament in Scythian tombe, 
but drawn by Grecian artists. In the sacred boate 
or arks of the Egyptians, there are sometimes found 





Fig. 7. A sacred Egyptian boat or ark, with two fig- 
ures perhaps resembling cherublm. (Wilkinson.) 


two figures with extended wings, which remind us 
of the description of the cherubim “covering the 
mercy-seat with their wings, and their faces [look- 
ing} one to another "’ (Ex. xxv. 20). H. H. 

* Were the cherubim merely ideal symbols, hav- 
ing no objective personal reality, or were they act- 
ual beings represented under these ideal symbols? 
In support of the former view, it is alleged, (1) that 
we meet with these ideal forms only in poetic de- 
scription, or prophetic vision, or symbolic worship, 


too between the names ypix- (with ¢ afformative) and 
S77 ; and possibly an affinity between ypiw- and the 
Greek forms yAvrw, yAipw, yodde, yAddupos (ef. Ger 
man graben), all related to carving, as between 17") 
and the Syriac and Arab. words signifying ararit, seulp 
sit, &c., as above. We have another form of the same 


root probably in «ipfis, the block or tablet on which 
the laws wure engrac:d. 
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amd the like; (2) that the forms are manifestly of 
a bolic character; and (3) that they correspond 
with « similar symbolic representations, of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Indian antiquity. So Hengstenberg 
(Die Bacher Moses, p. 157 ff.), Keil (Archdol. § 
19), Havernick (Comm. dber Ezech.; Vorles. tiber d. 
Theol. des A. T. pp. 79, 80), Neumann (Zettschr. 
J. luth. Theol. 1853, i. 137 ff.), Lange (Bibelwerk, 
Gen. iii. 23, 24). 

In favor of the other view, it is maintained, that 
the representation of these beings under symbolic 
forms, for purposes of poetical description, &c., does 
not exclude their objective reality; that similar 
representations among ancient heathen nations are 
only relics of early tradition, or of a primitive revela- 
tion ; furthermore, that in the Scriptures (e. g. Ps. 
xviii. 10, compared with Ps. civ. 3, 4) angels and 
cherubim are placed in the same category, and 
hence the real existence of both must stand or fall 

; and finally, that the mention of them in 
a narration of actual facts, in the third chapter of 
Genesis, is decisive of the question, if we hold to 
the historical reality of what is there related. So 
Kurtz (Gesch. des Alien Bundes, p. 63 ff.; art. 
Cherubim, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklup.), Delitzsch 
(Genesis, 3te Aufl. p. 196), Hofmann (Schri/ftbe- 
wets, i. 179 ff, 317 ff.), Nagelsbach (Der Gott- 
mensch, i. 324). 

On the reasons for the first view, it may be re- 
marked, that the symbolic character of the forms 
certainly does not exclude an objective reality; but 
on the other hand, it may be said, that the symbol 
is sufficient in itself for any purpose that can fairly 
be claimed in the connection, and requires no cor- 
responding personality. 

In the reasons given for the other view, it is 
plainly a false inference from the comparison of 
Ps. xviii. 10 with Ps. civ. 3, 4, that angels and 
cherubim stand in the same category in the repre- 
sentations of the Scriptures. The personal exist- 
ence of the former is attested by their frequent ap- 
pearance on earth; while to the existence of the 
latter there is no similur attestation, unless it be 
found in the third chapter of Genesis. But the 
historical reality of the facts there narrated is not 
impaired by regarding the cherubim, spoken of in 
v. 24, as symbolic representations of the divine 
majesty and power, in whatever way these were 
manifested. 

In the Hebrew text of this passage we have the 
definite form, “the cherubim and the flaming 
sword; ”’ not ‘“‘as though the whole of some recog- 
nized number ”’ (as stated in the first paragraph of 
the preceding article) but denoting well known and 
familiar objects or conceptions. 

One of the statements in the last paragraph but 
two of the preceding article is founded on a very 
injurious perversion of the Greek text in Rev. vi. 1, 
3, 5, 7. It is one of the instances in which Erasmus 
followed the later corrupted copies of the Latin Vul- 
gate (translating from it into Greek) instead of the 
Greek manuscript which was before him, as shown 
by Prof. Delitzsch in his collation of it with Eras- 
mus's printed Greek text (Handschrifu. Funde, 
1861). Instead of the false reading of the current 
vext, the true reading is “Come!” Instead of 

‘inviting the seer to ‘come and see,’”’ it is an au- 
thoritative summons, calling forth the several per- 





@ Possibly referring to the village now Beit Iksa, 
setween Jerusalem and Nebi Samwiu, and therefore in 
Benjamin 
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sonages, on the white, the red, the bla:, and the 
pale horse, to the service assigned to each. 
T.3.C 
CHES’ALON (}°702 [Dietr., strength, firm 
ness; Fiirst, fatness, fertility]: Xacddév; (Alex. 
Xacadwy:] Cheslon), a place named as one of the 
landmarks on the west part of the north boundary 
of Judah, apparently situated on the shoulder (A. 
V. “gide’’) of Mount Jearim (Josh. xv. 10). The 
name does not, however, reappear in the list of 
towns of Judah later in the same chapter. Mount 
Jearim, the “ Mount of Forests,’’ has not necessa- 
rily any connection with Kirjath Jearim, though the 
two were evidently, from their proximity in this 
statement of the boundary, not far apart. Chesa- 
lon was the next landmark to Beth-shemesh, and it 
is quite in accordance with this that Dr. Robinson 
has observed a modern village named Kesl1, about 
six miles to the N. E. of Ain Shems, on the west- 
ern mountains of Judah (Rob. ii. 30, note; iiL 
154). Eusebius and Jerome, in the Onomusticon, 
mention a Chaslon, but they differ as to its situ- 
ation, the former placing it in Benjamin,¢ the latter 
in Judah: both agree that it was a very large vil- 
lage in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. The mean- 
ing of the name is thought by Professor Stanley, 
like Chesulloth, to have reference to its situation 
on the “loins’’ of the mountain. G. 


CHE’SED (TW2 : xa(d3; [Alex. Xar(a3:] 
Cased), fourth son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22). 
[CILALDEA, p. 408.] 


CHE’SIL (SDD [a fool or impious]: Ba:- 
OhA; Alex. Xaoerp; [Ald. Xeci3:] Cesil), a town 
in the extreme south of Palestine, named with Hor- 
mah and Ziklag (Josh. xv. 30). The name does 
not occur again, but in the list of towns given out 
of Judah to Simeon, the name BrTHUL occurs 
in place of it (xix. 4), as if the one were identical 
with, or a corruption of, the other. This is con- 
firmed by the reading of 1 Chr. iv. 30, BeTINUEL; 
by that of the LXX. as given above, and by the 
mention in 1 Sam. xxx. 27 of a Bethel among the 
cities of the extreme south. In this case we can 


only conclude that DD was an early variation of 
bake # G. 
CHEST. By this word are translated in the 
A. V. two distinct Hebrew terms: (1.) 7 JS or 
77, from TN, to gather: «iBuords: gazophyl- 
acium. This is invariably used for the Ark of the 


Covenant, and with two exceptions, for that only. 


It is instructive to be reminded that thero is no 





Egyptian chest or box from Thebes. (WWilkinson.) 
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connection whatever between this word and that for 
the “ark"’ of Noah, and for the “ark’’ in which 


Moses was hid among the flags (both Tall, Teé- 
bith). The two exceptions alluded to are (c) the 
“ coffin”’ in which the bones of Joseph were carried 
from Egypt (Gen. 1. 26; rendered in the Targ. Ps. 
Jon. by yAwoodxonoy— comp. John xii. 6 — in 
Hebrew letters: the reading of the whole passage 
is very singular); and (6) the “chest” in which 
Jehoiada the priest collected the alms for the repairs 
of the Temple (2 K. xii. 9, 10; 2 Chr. xxiv. 8-11). 
Of the former the following wood-cut is probably a 


near representation. (2.) D333, “chests,” from 


722, to hoard (Ez. xxvii. 24 only): A. V. “ chests.”’ 
G. 


CHESTNUT-TREE (JYO7Y, ‘drmin: 
wAdravos, éAdrn: plitanus). Mention is made 
of the ‘drmén in Gen. xxx. 37, as one of the trees 
from which Jacob tvok rods in which “he pilled 
white strakes,’’ to set them before Laban's flocks 
when they came to drink (see on this subject 
SHEEP); in Ez. xxxi. 8, the ‘druin is spoken of as 
one of the glories of Assyria. The balance of au- 
thority is certainly in favor of the * plane-tree”’ 
being the tree denoted by ‘drnwn, for so read the 
LXX. (in Gen. d. c.), the Vulg., the Chaldee, with 
the Syriac and Arabic versions (Celsius, //ierod. i. 
613). The A. V., which follows the Rabbins, is 
certainly to be rejected, for the context of the pas- 
gages where tle word occurs indicates some tree 
which thrives best in low and moist situations, 
whereas the chestnut-tree is rather a tree which 
prefers dry and hilly ground. Dr. Kitto ( Cyc. art. 
Armon), in illustration of Ez. (/. c.) says that “ the 

es of Assyria are of extraordinary size and 
beauty, in both respects exceeding even those of 
Palestine; it consists with our own experience, that 
one may travel far in Western Asia without meet- 
ing such trees, and so many together, as occur in 
the Chenar (plane) groves of Assyria and Media.”’ 
The plane-trees of Persia are now and have been 
long held in the greatest veneration; with the Greeks 
also these trees were creat favorites; Herodotus 
(vii. 31) tells a story of how Xerxes on his way to 
Sardis met with a plane-tree of excecding beauty, 
to which he made an offering of golden ornaments. 
A fine specimen of the plane-tree was growing a 
few years avo (1844) at Vostitza, on the Gulf of 
Lepanto; it measured 46 feet in circumference, ac- 
cording to the Rev. S. Clark of Battersea, who has 
given an interesting account of it in John's Forest 
Trees of Brituin (ii. 206). The plane-trees of Pal- 
estine in ancient days were probally more numerous 
than they are now; though modern travellers occa- 
sionally refer to them. Belon (ds. ii. 105) speaks 
of very high plane-trees near Antioch; De la Roque 
(Voyag. de Syrte et du M. Liban, p. 197) men- 
tions entire forests of planes which line the margin 
of the Orontes; and in another place (p. 7t) he 
speaks of having passed the night under planes of 
great beauty in a valley near Lebanon. 

In Ecclus. xxiv. 14, Wisdom is compared to “a 
plane-tree by the water.” W. iH. 


CHESUL’LOTH (with the definite article, 


maton: Xacard0: Casaloth), one of the 
towns of Issachar, meaning in Hebrew ‘the loins,” 
and therefore, perhaps. deriving its name from its 
situation on the slope of some mountain (Josh. xix. 
18. Swe the quotation from Jarchi in Keil's 
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Joshua, p. 338). From its position in the lists it 
appears to be between Jezreel and Shunem (So. 
lam), and, therefore, not far enough north to be 
the /ksa/ mentioned by Robinson (ii. 332) or the 
place noted by Eusebius and Jerome under Ac- 
chaseluth, "AyxeoéAw@, in the Qaumusticon. G. 


CHETTIIM or CHET’TIIM (Xerretelu; 
Alex. [Sin. Ald. ] Xerrielp: Cethim), 1 Mace. i 
1. (Cuirrist.]) W. A. W. 

CHE’ZIB (2°tD [lying, Ges.; lying brook, 
Fiirst]; Sam. Cod. MAID; Sam. Vers. MIAVID: 
XacBi: Vulg. translating quo nato parere ultra 
cessuvit, and comp. a similar translation by Aquila, 
in Jer. Qu. Hebr.), a name which occurs but once 
(Gen. xxxviii. 5). Judah was at Chezib when the 
Canaanitess Bath shua bore his third son Shelah. 
The other places named in this remarkable narra- 
tive are all in the low country of Judah, and there- 
fore in the absence of any specification of the po- 
sition of Chezib, we may adopt the opinion of the 
interpreters, ancient and modern, who identify it 


with Acuztrn (S°T28). It is also probably iden- 
tical with CnozEBa. G. 


CHIDON (73D : LXX. Vat. omits; Alex. 
Xetdwv: Chulon), the name which in 1 Chr. xiii. 9 
is given to the threshing-tloor at which the accident 
to the ark, on its transport from Kirjath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, took place, and the death of Uzzah. In 
the parallel account in 2 Sam. vi. the name is given 
as Nachon. The word Chidon signifies a “ jave- 
lin; ”’ Nachon, “ prepared” or “ firm.’? Whether 
there were really two distinct names for the same 
spot, or whether the one is simply a corruption or 
alteration of the other is quite uncertain (see Ges. 
Thes. 683; Simonis, Onom. 339, 340). Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 4, § 2) has Xes5dy. The Jewish tradi- 
tion (Jerome, Quest. Heb. on 1 Chr. xi. 9) was 
that Chidon acquired its name from being the spot 
on which Joshua stood when he stretched out the 
weapon of that name (A. V. “spear '’) towards Ai 
(Josh. viii. 18). But this is irreconcilable with all 
our ideas of the topography of the locality. —G. 

* Words so obscure justify other conjectures. It 
is more satisfactory to regard the terms as commem- 
orative of events rather than names of the own- 
ers: (1) the threshing-floor of smiting (from +122, 
tv smite), because Jehovah smote Uzzah there; and 
(2) threshing-floor of the blow or (figurative) jave- 
lin with which Uzzah was there smittten. PEKEz- 
UZZAH (2 Sam. vi. 8) seems to have been the per- 
sonal designation under which the fatal spot was 
known to subsequent times. See Movers, Arif. 
Untersuch. tb. die bibl. Chrontk, p. 166; Keil, 
Books of Samuel, p. 332 (Clark's Library); and 
Wordsworth, oly Bile with Notes, ii. 82. H. 


CHILDREN (E°22 [sons]: réxva, waidla: 
liberi, filit, From the root 1122, to build, are de- 
rived both ]3, son, as in Ben-banan, &c., and 3, 
daughter, as in Bath-sheba. The Chald. also “D, 
son, occurs in O. T., and appears in N. T. in such 


words as Barnabas, but which in plur. {*2>, Far. 
vi. 16, resembles more the Hebrew. Cognate words 
are the Arabic Benf, sens, in the sense of descend- 
ants, and Benat, daughters, Ges. pp. 215, 236; 
Shaw, Travels, Pr. p. 8). The blessing of off 
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spring, but especially, and sometimes exclusively, 
of the male sex, is highly valued among ali Eastern 


nations, while the absence is reyarded as one of the 


severcat punishments (Her. i. 136; Strab. xv. 733; 
Gen. xvi. 2, xxix. 31, xxx. 1, 14; Deut. vii. 14; 1 


Sain. i. 6, ii. 5, iv. 20; 2 Sam. vi. 23, xviii. 18; 2 
K. iv. 14; Is. xlvii. 9; Jer. xx. 15; Hos. ix. 14; 


Esth. v. 11; Ps. exxvii. 3,5; Eccl. vi. 3; Drusius, 
Prov. Ben-Sire, ap. Crit. Sacr. viii. 1887; Lane, 


Mod. Eqypt. i. 208, 240; Mrs. Poole, Englishw. in 
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were employed in household work (Lev. xxi. 9; 
Num. xii. 14; 1 Sam. ix. 11; Prov. xxxi. 19, 23; 
Ecclus. vii. 25, xlii. 9; 2 Mace. iii. 19). The ex- 
aniple, however, and authority of the mother were 
earefully upheld to children of both sexes (Deut 
xxi. 2; Prov. x. 1, xv. 20; 1K. ii. 19). ; 

The first-born male children were regarded as de- 
voted to God, and were to be redeemed by an offer- 
ing (Ix. xiii, 13; Num. xviii. 15; Luke ii. 22). 
Children devoted by special vow, as Samuel was, 


Equpt, iii. 163; Niebuhr, Descr. de f Arab. 67: appear to have been broucht up from very early 


Chardin, Voy7ge, vii. 446; Russell, Nudia, 343). 
Childbirth is in the East usually, but not always, 
attended with little difficulty, and accomplished 
with little or no assistance (Gen. xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 
98, Ex. i. 19; 1 Sam. iv. 19, 29; Burckhardt, 
Notes on Bedouins, i. 96; Harmer, Obs. iv. 425; 
Lady M. W. Montagu, Letters, ii. 217, 219, 222). 
As soon as the child was born, and the umbilical 
cord cut, it was washed in a bath, rubbed with salt, 
and wrapped in swaddling clothes. Arab mothers 
sometimes rub their children with earth or sand 
(Ez. xvi. 4; Job xxxvili. 9; Luke ii. 7; Burckhardt, 
“.c.). On the 8th day the rite of circumcision in 
the case of a boy, was performed, and a name given, 
sometimes, but not usully, the same as that of the 
father, and generally conveying some special mean- 
ing. Among Mohammedans, circumcision is most 
commonly delayed till the Sth, 6th, or even the 
l4th year (Gen. xxi. 4, xxix. 32, 35, xxx. 6, 24; 
Lev. xii. 3; Is. vii. 14, viii. 3; Luke i. 59, ii. 21, 
and Lichtfoot, a/ loc.; Spencer, de Leqg. Hebr. v. 
62; Strab. xvii. 824; Her. ii. 36, 104; Burckhardt, 
tid. i. 96; Lane, Vaud. Kgypt. i. 87; Mrs. Poole, 
English. in Egypt, iii. 158; Niebuhr, Deser. p. 
70). [Crrcumcision.] After the birth of a 
male child, the mother was considered unclean for 
7 + 33 days; if the child were a female, for double 
that period 14 -4+ 66 days. At the end of the time 
she was to make an offering of purification of a 
lamb as a burnt-offering, and a pigeon or turtle- 
dove as a sin-offering, or in case of poverty, two 
doves or pigeons, one as a burnt-offering, the other 
as a sin-offering (Lev. xii. 1-8; Luke ii. 22). The 
period of nursing sppears to have been sometimes 
prolonged to 3 vears (Is. xlix. 16; 2 Mace. vii. 27; 
comp. Livingstone, Zrareds, ¢. vi. p. 126; but 
Burckhardt leuls to a different conclusion). The 
Mohammedan law enjoins mothers to suckle their 
children for 2 full years if possible (Lane, Vor. 
Egypt. i. 83; Mrs. Poole, Englishw. in Eqypt, iii. 
161). Nurses were employed in cases of necessity 
(Ex. ii. 9; Gren. xxiv. 59, xxxv. 8; 2 Sam. iv. 4; 
2K. xi. 2; 2 Chr. xxii. 11). The time of weaning 
was an occasion of rejvicing ((sen. xxi. 8). Arab 
children wear little or no clothing for 4 or 5 years: 
the young of both sexes are usually carried by the 
mothers on the hip or the shoulder, a custom to 
which allusion is made by Isaiah (Is. xlix. 22, Ixvi. 
12; Lane, Mod. Kgypt. i. 83). Both boys and 
girls in their early years, boys probably till their 
bth year, were under the care of the women (Prov. 
xxxi. 1; Herod. i. 136; Strab. xv. p. 733; Niebuhr, 
Descr. p. 24). Afterwards the boys were taken 
by the father under his charge. Those in wealthy 


families had tutors or governors (S728, watda- 
ryeyoi) who were sometimes eunuchs (Num. xi. 12; 
8 K.x. 1, 5; Is. xlix. 23; Gal. iii, 24; Esth. ii. 
7; doseph. bit. 76; Lane, JIfod. Egypt. i. 83). 
Daughters usually remained in the women's apart- 


ments till imarriaz:, or, among the poorer classes, | possible. 


years in a school or place of education near the tab- 
ernacle or temple (1 Sam. i. 24, 28). [Evuca- 
TION. | 

The authority of parents, especially the father, 
over children was very great, as was also the rev- 
erence enjoined by the law to be paid to parents. 
The disobedient child, the striker or reviler of a 
parent, was liable to capital punishment, though 
not at the independent will of the parent. Chil- 
dren were liable to be taken as slaves in case of 
non-payment of debt, and were expected to perform 
menial ottices for them, such as washing the feet, 
and to maintain them in poverty and old age. 
How this last obligation was evaded, see CORRAN, 
The like obedience is enjoined by the Gospel (Gen. 
Xxxvill. 24; Lev. xxi. 9: Num. xid. 14; Deut. xxiv. 
IG; 1 K. ii. 19; 2 K. xiv. 6, iv. 1: Is. 1.1; Neh. v. 
5; Job xxiv. 9; Prov. x. 1, xv. 29, xxix. 3; Dru- 
sius, Quest. Hebr. ii. 63, ap. Crit. Saer. vili. 15475 
Col. iii. 20; Eph. vi. 131 Tim. i. 9: comp. Virg. 
«En, vi. 609; and Servius, ad loc.; Aristoph. Ran. 
146; Plato, Phado, 144; de Leyg. ix.). 

The legal age was 12, or even earlier in the case 
of a female, and 13 fora male (Maimon. de Pros. 
ce. v.; Grotius and Calmet on John ix. 21). 

The inheritance was divided equally between all 
the sons except the eldest, who received a double 
portion (Deut. xxi. 17; Gen. xxv. 31, xlix. 3; 1 
Chr. v. 1, 2; Judy. xi. 2, 7). Daughters had by 
right no portion in the inheritance; but if a man 
had no son, his inheritance passed to his dauzhters, 
but they were forbidden to marry out of theis 
father’s tribe (Num. xxvii. 1, 8, xxxvi. 2, 8). 

The term sors was applied also to the disciples 
and followers of the teachers of the various sects 
which arose after the Captivity [LpUCcATION ; 
Scuipes]. (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on John xiii. 
33, Luke xi. 45, John xvi. [xv.?] 16.) [Comp. 
Matt. xii. 27; Luke xi. 19. See also 1 Cor. iv. 14, 
15, 17; 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Philem. 10; 3 
John 4. A.J II. W. P. 

CHIL’EAB. § [AnrcatL; DANIEL.] 

CHILION [properly Chilyon] (TWO? . 
XeAaiwr: (Vat. Ruth i. 2; KeA.:] Alex. XeAcwy, 
[Xairewy:] Chelion), the son of Flimelech and 
Naomi, and husband of Orpah (Ruth i. 2-5, iv. 9). 


He is described as “an Ephrathite (? Ephraimite) 
of Bethlehem-judah.”’ 


* The etymology usually assigned for the names 
of the brothers (Ruth i. 2) is wos for Chilion, 


sickly, and ron for Mahlon, pining; either given 
to them at first from prognostics of their early fate, 
which, as they died young. were fulfilled, or substi- 
tuted for other original names, after their death, in 
the family traditions. Considering how readily the 
orientals change the names of persons both living 


and dead, the latter supposition is by no means im- 
See Bertheau (2ichier u. Ruth, p. 239). 
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But the derivation is uncertain. So good a scholar 
as Cassel (Aichter u. Ruth, p. 205) refers Chilion to 


peor and Mahlon to 73 “TY, i.e. the former, orna- 


ment, and the latter, joy: so that the names could 
have been given to them at their birth as terms of 
parental fondness. Mr. Wright (Ruth in Hebrew 
and Chalice, p. 2) conjectures that the children 
were so named (sickness; destruction) on account 
of the sad condition of the land at the time. That} . 
the land was specially aftlicted at the time they 
were torn we do not know. The famine which 
drove the family to Moab was Inter. ‘Ihe names, 
in whatever way explained, atford but a slight foot- 
hold for assailing the historical claims of the book. 
H. 


CHILMAD (7'73: Xapudy; [Ald. Xaa- 
pdy; Comp. XadudB: ] Chelmad), a place or coun- 
try mentioned in conjunction with Sheba and As- 
shur (Ez. xxvii. 23). The only name bearing any 
similarity to it is Charmande, n town near the Eu- 
phrates between the Mascas and the Babylonian 
frontier (Xen. Anud. i. 5, § 10). As however no 
other writer notices this place, it is highly imiprob- 
able that it was of sufticient importance to rank 
with Sheba and Asshur. Hitzig (Comment. on 
£z. 1. ¢.) proposes to alter the punctuation to 


55, with the sense, “ Asshur was as thy pupil 
in commerce. W. L. B. 

* Rawlinson identifies Chilmad with Aalwcadha. 
[CHALDEA, § 4.] A. 


CHIM’HAM (OfM72D [pining, Soap dig. 
but sce below ; Xapadp : “Alex. Xavaay; [Comp. X:- 
pady, "Axtuady; LXX. in Jer. corrupt;] Joseph. 
"Axinavos: Chamanm), a follower, and probably a 
son (Joseph. Ant. vii. 11, § 4; and comp. 1 K. ii. 
7) of Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned from he- 
yond Jordan with David (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38, 40). 
David appears to have bestowed on him a posses- 
sion at Bethlehem, on which, in later times, an inn 


or Khan (“V72) was standing, well known as the 


starting-point for travellers from Jerusalem to 
Egypt (Jer. xli. 17).¢ There is some uncertainty 
about the name, possibly from its net being that 
of a Hebrew. In 2 Sam. xix. 40, it is in the He 


brew text Chimhan, ]/ 132, and in the Chetib of 
Jer. xli. 17, Cheméham, OFT. G. 
rag eae ie Cinne’reth or Kin- 


pause -)D" ]: KevepeO; Alex. evapo ; [Ald. 
Xevepe:] Cenereth), a fortified city in the tribe 
of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35 only), of which no trace 
is found in later writers, and no remains by travel- 
lers. Whether it gave its name to, or reccived it 
from, the lake, which was possibly adjacent, is quite 
uncertain. Dy St. Jerome Chinnereth was ideuti- 
fied with the later Tiberias. This may have been 
from some tradition then existing; the only corrob- 
oration which we can find for it is the mention in 
Joshua of Hammath as near it, which was possibly 
the f/imman or Mmmaus, near the shore of the 
lake a lit-le south of Tiberias. ‘Ihis is denied by 

aé We see teen Jer. xli. 17 that this Ahan bore 
vhiinham’s name for at least 4 centuries, and (as the 
usages of the East are so unchanging) may have been 
the Khan (xardAvya) which almost 6 centuries later 
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Reland (161), on the ground that Capernaum is 
said by St. Matt. (iv. 13) to have been on the very 
borders of Zebulun and Naphtali, and that Zehu- 
lun was to the south of Napbtali. But St. Mat- 
thew’'s expression will hardly bear this strict inter- 
pretation. The town, or the lake, appears to have 
yiven its name (slightly altered) to a district — “all 
CINNEROTH” (1 K. xv. 20). G. 

* The name (Josh. xix. 35) is spelt “‘ Cinnereth "* 
in the A. V. ed. 1611, and other early editions. 
According to Fiirst, the city “in ater times was 
called NOVA Genusar (Megila 68)... . At the 
time of Farchi (at the veginning of the 14th cent- 
ury) it was still in existence, lying, without doubt, 
one hour northwest of Tabariyya [Tiberias], where 


the ruins of Gansur are still fouid at the present 
day’ (//ceb. Lex. s. v., Davidson's transl.). A. 


CHIN’NERETH, SEA OF (VDD D*: 
7 OdrAacoa Xevepéd [ete.:] mare Cenereth, Num. 
xxxiv. 11; Josh. xiii. 27), the inland sea which is 
most familiarly known to us as the “lake of Gen- 
nesaret.’’? ‘Lhis is evident from the mode in which 
it is mentioned in various passages in the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua — as being at the end of Jordan 
opposite to the “Sea of the Arabah,’’ 7. e. the 
lead Sea; as having the Arabah or Ghor below it, 
&e. (Deut. iii. 17; Josh. xi. 2, xii. 3). In the two 
former of these passages the word ‘ sea’’ is omit- 
ted; in the two latter it is in a plural form— 


“Chinneroth” (ace. Cinnaroth, STDP, and 
iVI792, Cinnroth, [Vulg. Ceneroth]). The word 


is by some derived from Cinnoor (xivytpa, cithara, 
a “harp ”), as if in allusion to the oval shape of 
the lake. But this, to say the least, is doubtful. 
It scems more likely that Cinnereth was an ancient 
Canaanite name existing long prior to the Israelite 
conquest, and, like other names, adopted by the Is- 
raclites into their language. The sul:sequent name 
“ Gennesar " was derived from *“ Cinnereth"’ by a 
change of letters of a kind frequent enough in the 
East. (GENNESARET.] G. 


CHIN’NEROTH (79737, “3735: Ker 
ephO, Xeveped; Alex. Xeve «601, Xevveped: Cen- 
eroth), Josh. xi. 2, xii. 8. [CHINNERETH. | 

W. A.W. 

# In A. V. ed. 1611, and other early editions, 
the word is spelt “ Cinneroth,” as in 1 K. xv. 20. 
See CINNEROTH. A. 


CHIV’OS (Xios: [Chius]). The position of this 
island in reference to the neighboring islauds and 
coasts could hardly be tetter described than in the 
detailed account of St. Paul's return vovace from 
Troas to Cresarea (Acts xx., xxi.). Having come 
from Assos to Mitylene in Lestos (xx. 14), he ar- 
rived the next day over against Chios (v. 15), the 
next day at Samos and tarried at Trogyllinum (76.); 
and the following day at Miletus (7.); thei.ce he 
went by Cos and Rhodes to Patara (xxi. 1). 
[MityLenrE; Samos.] With this it is worth 
while to compare the account of Herod's voynge to 
join Marcus Agrippa in the Black Sea. We are 
told (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 2, § 2) that after passing 
hy Rhodes and Cos, he was detained sume time by 
north winds at Chios, and sailed on to Mitylene, 





furnished shelter for two travellers with their Infant 
child when ¢ there was no room {in the inn,’ and when 
they too from that spot fled into Egypt ” a 
Jewish Ciurch, ii. 201). 
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when the winds became more favorable. It appears 
that during this stay at Chios Herod gave very lib- 
eral sums towards the restoration of some public 
works which had suflered in the Mithridatic war. 
This island does not appear to have any other asso- 
ciation with the Jews: nor is it specially mentioned 
in connection with the first spread of Christianity 
by the Apostles. When St. l’aul was there on the 
occasion referred to, he did not land, but only 
passed the nizht at anchor. At that time Chios 
enjoyed the privilege of freedom (Plin. v. 38), and 
it is not certain that it ever was politically a part 
of the province of Asia, thouh it is separated from 
the mainland only by a strait of 5 miles. Its 
length is about 32 miles, aud in breadth it varies 
from 8 to 18. Its outline is mountainous and 
bold; and it has always been celebrated for its 
beauty and fruitfulness. In recent times it has 
-been too well known, under ita modern name of 
Scio, for the dreadful sufferings of its inhabitants 
in the Greek war of independence. Chios is de- 
ecribed by the older travellers, Thevenot, Tourne- 
fort, and Chandler. J.S. HH. 


CHISLEU. ([Mostus.] 

CHIS‘LON (79° D2 [hope, confitence]: Xao~ 
Ady: Chaselun), father of Elidad, the prince of 
the tribe of Benjamin, chosen to assist in the di- 


vision of the land of Canaan among the tribes 
(Num. xxxiv. 21). 


CHIS'‘LOTH-TABOR (73m 14532, 
loins of Tabor: Xacedwbaid; Alex. Xacadrtw6 
Ba@wp; (Ald. "Axacardw? Oafsp: Comp. Xaced- 
AadGaB.uvp :] Ceseleththabor), a place to the bor- 
der (“AD:) of which reached the border of Zebu- 
lun (Josh. xix. 12). It may be the village of Jhsal, 
which is now standing about two miles and a half 
to the west of Mount Tabor. Josephus names a 
village Xaloth as in the great plain, 7. e. of Esdrae- 
lon, and as one of the landmarks of lower Galilee, 
(B. J. iii. 3, § 1; and see Vita, § 44), but it is 
impossible to say if this was identical with Chisloth- 
Tabor or with Chesulluth. [See Tanor.] — G. 


CHITTIM, KITTIM (2323, DAT: 
Xfriot, Ki riot, Knrieiu, Xerrielu, (ete.:] Cetthim, 
Cethim), a family or race descended from Javan 
(Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7; A. V. Kittim), closely 
related to the Dodanim, and remotely (as we may 
conclude from the absence of the conjunction before 
it) to the other descendants of Javan. Chittim is 
frequently noticed in Scripture: Balaam predicts 
that a fleet should thence proceed for the destruc- 


tion of Assyria (Num. xxiv. 24, OAD 335% 
tement in trieribus de Jtalit, Vulg.): in Is. xxiii. 
1, 12, it appears as the resort of the fleets of Tyre: 
in Jer. ii. 10, the ‘isles of Chittim’ (**8, i. e. 
mairiuime districts) are to the far west, as Kedar to 


the east of Palestine: the Tyrians procured thence 
the cedar or box-wood, which they inlaid with ivory 


for the decks of their vessels (Ez. xxvii. 6, “> 


Dees, A. V. “the company of the Ashurites,”’ 
but rather [ivory] the daughter of cedar, i. e. in- 
elosed in cedar): in Dan. xi. 30, “ships of Chit- 
tim" (nal ffovor ‘Pwyator: Trieres et Romani) 

@ Henzstenberg (Hist. of Bal.) explains this expres- 
fon as = from the side of Cyprus, f. ¢. from that isl- 
end as a ren:leszvous. 


| 
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advance to the south to meet the king of the north: 
at a later period we find Alexander the (rreat de- 
scribed as coming é« ris yas [Kom. Xerreselu, 
Alex. Sin.] Xerriegu (1 Macc. i. 1; A. V. Crete 
TUM), and Perseus as Kiri€wy Baowrevs [ Ceteorum 
rez] (1 Macc. viii. 5; A. V. Citims). Josephus 
considered Cyprus as the original seat of the Chit- 
tim, adducing as evidence the name of its principal 
town, Citium (Xe@iuos 5¢ X€Oima rhy vicov eo~ 
xev’ Kumpos airn viv wadrcira, Ant. i. 6, § 1). 
Citium was without doubt a Pheenician town, and 
the name, as it appears in Pheenician inscriptions, 
exactly accords with the Hebrew (Giesen. Ties. 726). 
From the town the name extended to the whole 
island of Cyprus, which was occupied by Phoenician 
colonies, aud remained under ‘Tyre certainly until 
about B. c. 72) (Joseph. dnt. ix. 14. $2). With 
the decay of the Pheenician power (circ. 4. C. 600) 
the Greeks bezan to found flourishing settlements 
on its coasts, as they had also done in Crete, hodea, 
and the islands of the Aigean Sea. The name 
Chittim, which in the first instance had applied to 
Pheenicians only (for G7 =OMVA, Hittites, 
n branch of the Canaanitish race), passed over to 
the islands which they had occupied, and thence to 
the people who succeeded the Phoenicians in the 
occupation of them (az’ aurijs, 8¢- Kumpou, vnool 
Te wacat, kal ra wAclw TwY mapa Oidaccay, Xe 
Ou urd ‘EBpalwy ovoud(erai, Joseph. Ant. i. 6, 
§ 1). Thus in Mace., Chittim evidently = Mace- 
dunia, and was perhaps more especi:lly applied to 
that country from the apparent similarity of the 
name in the form Maxerfa, which they supposed 
= Ma and Kérion, the lind of the Cetii. ‘The use 
of the term was extended yet further so as to em- 
brace Italy according to the LXX. (Dan.), and the 
Vulwzate (Num. and Dan.), to which we may add 
the rendering of the Chaldee Targum, which gives 


POU (Italia) in 1 Chr. i. 7, and NOTES 
(Apulia) in Fz. xxvii.6. The “ships of Chittim ” 
in Dan. have been explained as Macedonian, which 
Popillius Leenas may have seized at Delos after the 
defeat of Perseus, and taken on his expedition to 
Egypt against Antiochus; but the assumption on 
which this interpretation rests is not borne out by 
the narrative (Liv. xliv. 29, xlv. 10), nor does there 
appear any dithculty in extending the term to Italy, 
as one of the lands in the far west with which the 
Hebrews were but little acquainted. In an ethno- 
logical point of view, Chittim, associated as the 
name is with Javan and Elishah, must be regarded 
as applying, not to the original Phoenician settlers 
of Cyprus, but to the race which succeeded them; 
namely, the Carians, who were widely dispersed 
over the Mediterranean coasts, and were settled in 
the Cyclades (Thucyd. i. 8), Crete (Herod. i. 171) 
and in the islands called Macariz Insulw, perhaps 
as being the residence of the Carians. From these 
islands they were displaced by the Dorians and [o- 
nians (flerod. /. c.), and emigrated to the main land, 
where they occupied the district nained after them. 
The Carians were connected with the Lelezes, and 
must be considered as related to the Pelasvic family, 
though quite distinct from the Hellenic branch 
(Knobel, bolkertafel, p. 95 ff.). W. L. B. 


CHI’UN (j=). [Remprtan.] 


CHLO‘’E (XAdén) [tender shoot or herbage], a 
woman mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 11, some of whose 
household [$943 trav XAdys, comp. Rom. xvi. 10, 
11} had informed St. l’aul of the fact that there 
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wore divisions in the Corinthian church. She is 
supposed by Theophylact and others to have been 
an inhabitant of Corinth; by Estius, some Chris- 
tian woman known to the Corinthians elsewhere; 
by Michaelis and Meyer, an Ephesian, having friends 
at Corinth. It is impossible to decide. [See AR- 
ISTOBULUS, Aimer. ed. } H. A. 


CHO’BA (Xw8a: [Sin. XaBa]: Vulg. omits), 
a place mentioned in Jud. iv. 4, apparently situated 
in the central part of Palestine. It is probably the 
same place as 

CHO‘BAI [2 syl.] (XwBat; [Sin. XwBa: 
Vulg. omits}), which occurs in Jud. xv. 4, 5; in 
the latter verse the Greek is XwBd. ‘The name 


suggests Hobah (TN, which is the reading of 
the Syriac), especially in connection with the men- 
tion of Damascus in v. 5, if the distance from the 
probable site of BreTiIULIA were not too great. 


* CHCENTIX (yotvig), Rev. vi. 6, marg. See 
WEIGHTS AND Mtascres, IL. § 2, near the ed. 

CHOR-A’/SHAN (]7™Y°™3 [furnace of 
smoke | : BnpoaBeé; Alex. Bwpacay: in lucu Asan), 
one of the places in which “ David and his men 
were wont to haunt,’ and to his friends in which 
he sent presents of the plunder taken from the 
Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 30). The towns named 
in this catalozue are all south of Hebron, and Chor- 
ashan may, therefore, be identical with ASHAN of 
Siincon. ‘This is, however, quite uncertain, and 
the name has not been discovered. G. 

CHORA/ZIN (Xopaciv [text. rec.], Xopacely 
[Tisch., Treg.], XopaCaiy [I]; Corozain), one of 
the cities in which our Lord's mighty works were 
done, but named only in His denunciation (Matt. 
xi. 21; Luke x. 13). It was known to St. Jerome, 
who describes it (Comm. in Esat. ix. 1) as on the 
shore of the lake, two miles from Capernaum. St. 
Willibald (about A. p. 750) visited the various 
places along the lake in the following order — ‘Tibe- 
rias, Magdalum, Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin. 
Dr. Robinson's conclusion is that Ahan Minyeh 
being Capernaum, ef- Zadighah is Bethsaida, and 
Tell Iiim Chorazin, but the question is enveloped 
in great obscurity. The origin of the name is also 
very uncertain. Origen writes the name a8 yapa 
Ziv, te. the district of Zin; but this appears to be 
only conjecture, and has no support from MSS. 
A place of this name is mentioned in the Talmud 
(see Reland, p. 722) as famous for wheat, which is 
still grown in large quantities in this neighbor- 
hood. G. 

* Dr. Thomson (and and Book, ii. 8) found a 
heap of shapeless ruins about 2 miles north of Tell 
Ifhim, known among the natives as Chorazy “ The 
name is nearly the Arabic for Chorazin, and the 
situation just where we might expect to find Cho- 
razin.”” Discoveries. more recently made have 
strenethened this presumption from the name and 
position of Chorazy. Mr. Grove, speaking of the 
excavations by Messrs. Wilson and Anderson, says: 
“The ruins of Chorazin at Aerazeh" (so he 
writes the word), “turn out to be far more im- 
portant than was previously suspected; they cover 
e much larger extent of ground than Tell Him, 
und many of the private houses are almost perfect, 
with the exception of the roofs; the openings for 
doors and windows remaining in some cases. 
the buildings, including a synagogue or church [7], 
are of hasalt, and it is not till one is rivht in 
wnong them that one sees clearly what they are; 
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50 or 100 yards off they look nothing more than the 
rough heaps of basaltic stones so common in this 
country’? (Atheneum, Feb. 24, 1866, p. 278). H. 

* CHOSAME’US. [See Simon Cnosa- 
MAUS. | 

CHOZE’BA (SOD [/ying, false]: Xw(nBd; 
[Vat. SwynO:] ert mendacii). The “men of 
Chozeba"* are named (1 Chr. iv. 22) amongst the 
descendants of Shelah the son of Judah. The 
name dves not reappear, but it is sufficiently like 
CHEZ1B (and especially the reading of the Samar- 
itan Codex of that naine) to suggest that the two 
refer to the same place, that, namely, elsewhere 
called Actizin, at which place Shelah was born. 
(The Vulgate version of this passage is worth no- 


tice). G. 
CHRIST. (Jesvus.]} 
CHRISTIAN (Xpioriavés : Christianus). 


The disciples. we are told (Acts xi. 26), were first 
called Christians at Antioch on the Orontes, some- 
where about A. p. 43. ‘The name, and the place 
where it was conferred, are both significant. It is 
clear that the appellation “ Christian '’ was one 
which, though eagerly adopted and gloried in by 
the early followers of Christ, could not have been 
iinposed by themselves. They were known to each 
other as brethren of one family, as disciples of the 
same Master, as believers in the same faith. and as 
distinguished by the same endeavors after holiness 
and consecration of life; and so were called brethren 
(Acts xv. 1, 23; 1 Cor. vii. 12), disciples (Acts ix. 
26, xi. 29), believers (Acts v. 14), saints (Rom. viii. 
27, xv. 25). But the outer world could know noth- 
ing of the true force and significance of these 
terms, which were in a manner esoteric: it was 
necessary therefore that the followers of the new 
religion should have some distinctive tide. ‘lo the 
coiutemptuous Jew they were Nazarenes and (ali- 
leans, names which carried with them the infamy 
and turbulence of the places whence they sprung, 
and from whence nothing good and no prophet 
might come. ‘The Jews could add nothing to the 
scorn which these names expressed, aud had they 
endeavored to do so they would not have defiled 
the glory of their Messiah by applying his title te 
those whom they could not but regard as the fol- 
lowers of a pretender. ‘The name “ Christian,’ 
then, which, in the only other cases where it ap- 
pears in the N. T. (Acts xxvi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 16: 
comp. Tac. Ann. xv. 44), is used contemptuously, 
could not have been applied by the early disciples 
to themselves, nor could it have come to them from 
their own nation the Jews; it must, therefore, 
have been imposed upon them by the Gentile world, 
and no place could have so appropriately given rise 
to it as Antioch, where the first Church was planted 
among the heathen. It was manifest by the 
preaching of the new teachers that they were dis- 
tinct from the Jews, so distinct as to be remarked 
by the heathen themselves; and as no name was 
so frequently in their mouths as that of Christe 
the Messiah, the Anointed, the people of Antioch, 
ever or. the alert for a gibe or mocking taunt, and 
taking Christ to be a proper name and not a title 
‘of honor, called his followers Xpioriavol, Christians, 
the partisans of Christ, just as in the early strug- 
gles for the Empire we meet with the Cresanani 
. Pompeiani, and Octaviani. The Latin form of the 


| @ Christ,” and not “Jesus,” is the term most 
: commonly applied to our Lord in the Epistles. 
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mame is what would be expected, for Antioch had! appellare.” It was possibly suggested to him by 
long been a Koman city. [ts inhabitants were, his having translated the Chronic of Lusebius into 
tele! rated for their wit and a propensity for con-; Latin. Later Latin writers have given them the 
ferring nicknames (Procop. /ers. ii. 8, p. 115).{ name of Aphemertdum libri. The constant tradi- 
The Emperor Julian himself was not secure from! tion of the Jews, in which they have been tullowed 
their jests (Amm. Mare. xxii. 14). Apollonius of | by the great mass of Christian commentators, is 
Tyana was driven from the city by the insults of | that these books were for the most part compiled 
the inhabitants (Philostr. V0, Apoll. iii. 16). Their! by Ezra: 4 and the one genealovy, that of Zerub- 
wit, however, was often harmless enough (Lucian, | bakel, which comes duwn to a later time,” is no ob- 
De Silt, 76), and there is no reason to suppose, jection to this statement, without recurring to the 
that the name “Christian ”’ of itself was intended ; strange notion broached by the old commentators, 
as a term of scurrility or abuse, though it would | and even sanctioned by Dr. Davidson (in Kitto's 
naturally be used with co:tempt. Cycl. of Bil. Lit., art. Chronicles), that the knowl- 
Suidas (s. 1 Xpioriavoi) sivs the name was given | edve of these generations was communicated to 
in the reign of Claudins, when Peter appointed | Kzra by inspiration. In fact, the internal evidence 
Evodins bishop of Antioch, and they who were for-|as to the time when the book of Chronicles was 
merly called Nazarenes and Galkleans had their] compiled, seenis to tally remarkably with the tradi- 
name changed to Christians. According to Ma-| tion concerning its authorship. Notwithstanding 
lalas (Chremay, x.) it was changed Ly Evodius him-| this agreement, however, the authenticity of Chrun- 
self, aud William of Tyre (iv. 9) has a story that a| eles has been vehemently impugned by De Wette 
synod was held at Antioch for the purpose. Iyna-| and other German critics,° whose arguments have 
tius, or the author of the Epistle to the Mazne-| been successfully refuted by Dahler, Keil, Movers, 
giana (c. x.), rezards the prophecy of Isaiah (Ixii.]and others. It has been clearly shown that the 
2, 12) as first fulfilled in Syria, when Peter and {attack was grounded not upon any real marks of 
Paul founded the Church at Antioch. But rea-| spuriousness in the books themselves, but solely 
sons have alrealy been given why the name did| upon the desire of the critics in question to remove 
not originate within the Church. a witness whose evidence was fatal to their favorite 
Another form of the name is Xpnoriavol, aris-| theory as to the post-Babylunian origin of the books 
ing from a false etymology (Lact. iv. 7; Tertullian, | of Moses. If the accounts in the books of Chron- 
Apol. c. 3; Suet. Cliud, 25), by which it was de-| icles of the courses of priests and Levites, and the 
rived from ypnords. W. A.W. = | ordinances of divine service as arrenzed by David, 
7 and restored by Hezekiah and Josiah, are genuine, 

CHRONICLES, First and Second Books of it necessarily follows that the Levitical law, as set 
(in Heb. oT SORT: verba dierum, as Jerome | forth in the Pentateuch, was not invented after the 
translates it, and sermones dierum, ag Hilar. Pictav.| return from the Captivity. Hence the successful 
in Wolf, but rather acta erum ; journals, or dia-| vindication of the authenticity of Chronicles has a 
ries, i. ¢. the record of the daily occurrences), the| very important “bearing upon many of the very 
name originally given to the record made by the| gravest theolovical questions. As rezards the plan 
appointed historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel | of the book, of which the book of Ezra is a contin- 
and Judah. In the LAX. these books are called | uation, forming one work, it becomes apparent im- 
Nlapadeiwoucvwy xpwrov and B8evrepoyv, which is| mediately [as soon as} we consider it as the compi- 
understood, after Jerome's explanation, as meaning | lation of Ezra, or some one nearly contemporary 
that they are supplementary to the books of Kings. | with him. One of the greatest ditticulties connected 
The Vulzate retains both the Hebrew and Greek | with the Captivity and the return must have been 
pame in Latin characters, Dubre punim, or hu.j the maintenance of that genealogical distribution 
jonon, and Puraliponenon, Jerome tells us (ad | of the lands which yet was a vital point of the 
Domnion, et Rogetim.) that in his time they| Jewish economy. Accordingly it appears to have 
formed only one book in the Hebrew MSS., but} been one to which both Ezra and Nehemiah gave 
had been divided by the Christian churches using| their earnest attention, as David, Hezekiah, and 
the LXX. for convenience, on account of their | other kings, had done before them. Another dif- 
lencth. In his Ep. to Paulinus, he thus further | ficulty intimately connected with the former was 
explains the name Paralipomenon, and eulozizes the | the maintenance of the temple services at Jerusa- 
book. “ Paralipomenon liber, id est Instrum. Vet.| lem. This could only be effected by the residence 
epitome, tantus ac talis est, ut absyue illo si quis] of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem in the order 
scientiain Script irarum sibi voluerit arrogare, seip- | of their courses: and this residence was only prac- 
cum irrideat. Per singula quippe nomina junctu-|ticable in case of the payment of the appointed 
Fasque verborum, et pretermisse in Rezum libris] tithes, first-fruits, and other offerings. Immedi- 
tanguntur historize, et innumerabiles explicantur| ately [as soon as] these ceased the priests and Le. 
Evanvelii queestiones."| ‘The name Chronic, or| vites were obliged to disperse to their own villages 
Chronivorum liber, which is given in some copies | to obtain » livelihood, and the temple services were 
of the Vulyate, and from whence we derive our} nezlected. But then again the registers of the 
English name of “ Chronicles,”’ seems to be taken | Levitical genealogies were necessary, in order that 
from Jerome’s saying in his Prologus galeatus,| it might be known who were entitled to such and 
“Dibre hajamin, 7. e. verba dierum: quod signifi-| such allowances, as porters, as singers, as priests, 
cantius Chrunicun totius divine historize possumus | and soon; because all these oftices went by fami- 








@ As far as 2 Chr. xxi. 2, saya the Bava Bithra, as| cepted, there is no difficulty. The hand which added 
explained by R. Gedailiah, and by Buxtorf. See Wolf.) Neh. xii. 10, 11, 22, 23, might equally have added 
Bib. H-br, vol. ii. p. 82. 1 Chr. fil. 22-24. 

6 Foran explanation of Zerubbabel’s genealogy in ¢ Keil says that Spinoza led the way, by suggesting 
1 Chr. iff. see Geneni. of ovr Lord, by Lord A. Hervey, | that they were compiled after Judas Maccabseus (p. 9) 
p 9 f But even if this explanation is not ac- 
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fies; and again the payment of the tithes, first- 
fruits, &c., was dependent upon the different fami- 
lies of Israel being established each in his inherit- 
ance. Qbviously therefore one of the most pressing 
wants of the Jewish community after their return 
from Babylon would be trusty genealogical records, 
and if there were any such in existence, the arrange- 
ment and publication of them would be one of the 
greatest services a person in Ezra’s situation could 
confer. But further, not only had Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
iii., v., vi.), and after him Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezr. 
ii., viii; Neh. vii., viii.) labored most earnestly, in 

the teeth of immense difficulties, to restore the tem- 
ple and the public worship of God there to the 
condition it had been in under the kings of Judah; 
but it appears clearly from their policy, and from 
the language of the contemporary prophets, Haggai 
and Zechariah, that they had it much at heart to 
re-infuse something of national life and spirit into 
the heart of the people, and to make them feel that 
they were still the inheritors of God’s covenanted 
mercies, and that the Captivity had only temporarily 
interrupted, not dried up, the stream of God's 
favor to their nation. Now nothing could more 
effectually aid these pious and patriotic designs 
than setting before the people a compendious his- 
tory of the kingdom of David, which should em- 
brace a full account of its prosperity, should trace 
the sins which led to ita overthrow, but should carry 
the thread through the period of the Captivity, and 
continue it as it were unbroken on the other side; 
and those passages in their former history would 
be especially important which exhibited their great- 
est and best kings as engaged in building or restor- 
ing the temple, in reforming all corruptions in re- 
ligion, and zealously regulating the services of the 
house of God. As regards the kingdom of Israel 
or Samaria, seeing it had utterly and hopelessly 
passed away, and that the existing inhabitants were 
among the bitterest “adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin,"’ it would naturally engage very little 
of the compiler's attention. These considerations 
explain exactly the plan and scope of that histor- 
ical work which consists of the two books of Chron- 
icles and the book of Iizra. For after having in 
the first eight chapters given the genealogical divis- 
ions and settlements of the various tribes, the com- 
piler marks distinctly his own age and his own 
purpose, by informing us in ch. ix. 1 of the dis- 
turbance of those settlements by the Babylonish 
Captivity, and, in the following verses, of the partial 
restoration of them at the return from Babylon 
(2-24); and that this list refers to the families 
who had returned from Babylon is clear, not only 
from the context, but from its re-insertion, Neh. xi. 
3-22,2 with additional matter evidently extracted 
from the public archives, and relating to times sub- 
sequent to the return from Babylon, extending to 
Neh. xii. 27, where Nehemiah‘'s narrative is again 
resumed in continuance with Neh. xi. 2. Having 
thus shown the reestablishment of the returned 
families, each in their own inheritance according to 
the houses of their fathers, the compiler proceeds 
to the other part of his plan, which is to give a 
continuous history of the kingdom of Judah from 
David to his own times, intreduced by the closing 
scene of Saul's life (ch. x.), which introduction is 
itself prefaced by a genealogy of the house of Saul 
(ix. 35-44), extracted from the genealogical tables 





“@ Compare also 1 Chr. ix. 19, with Ex. ii. 42. Neh. 
Mi. 4. 
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drawn up in the reign of king Hezekiah, as is at 
once manifest by counting the 13 or 14 generations, 
from Jonathan to the sons of Azel inclusive, ex- 
actly corresponding to the 14 from David to Her- 
ekiah inclusive. This part of the plan extends 
from 1 Chr. ix. 85 to the end of the book of Ezra: 

1 Chr. xv.-xvii., xxii.-xxix.; 2 Chr. xiii.—xv., xxiv. 
XXVi., XXix.-xxxi. and xxxv., are among the passages 
wholly or in part peculiar to the books of Chron- 
icles, which mark the purpose of the compiler, and 
are especially suited to the age and the work of 
K:zra. Many Chaldaisms in the language of these 
books, the resemblance of the style of Chron. to 
that of Ezra, which is, in parts, avowedly Ezra’s 
composition, the reckoning by Darics (1 Chr. xxix. 
7), a8 most explain OID IS, as well as the 
breaking off of the narrative in the lifetime of 
Fzra, are among other valid arguments by which 
the authorship, or rather compilation of 1 and 2 
Chr. and Ezr. is vindicated to Ezra. As regards 
the materials used by him, and the sources of his 
information, they are not difficult to discover. The 
genealogies are obviously transcribed from some 
register, in which were preserved the genealogies 
of the tribes and families drawn up at different 
times. This appears from the very different ages 
at which different gencalogies terminate, indicating 
of course the particular reign when each was drawn 
up. Thus e. g. the genealogy of the descendants 
of Sheshan (1 Chr. ii. 34-41) was drawn up in 
Hezekiah’s reign, since, including Zabad, who lived 
in Javid's time, and Azariah in the time of Joash, 
it ends with a generation contemporary with Heze- 
kiah [AZARIAH, No. 5]. The line of the high- 
priests (1 Chr. vi. 1-15) must have been drawn up 
during the Captivity; that in 50-53, in the time of 
David or Solomon; those of Heman and Asaph in 
the same chapter in the time of David; that of the 
sons of Azel (1 Chr. viii. 38) in the time of Lleze- 
kiah; that of the sons of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 
19~24) in the time of Ezra, and so on. 


The same wide divergence in the age of other 
materials embodied in the books of Chronicles is 
also apparent. Thus the information in 1 Chr. i. 
concerning the kings of Edom before the reign of 
Saul, was obviously compiled from very ancient 
sources. The same may be said of the incident of 
the slaughter of the sons of Ephraim by the Git- 
tites, 1 Chr. vii. 21, viii. 18, and of the account of 
the sons of Shela, and their dominion in Moab, 
1 Chr. iv. 21, 22. The curious details concerning 
the Reubenites and Gadites in 1 Chr. v. must have 
been drawn from contemporary documents, em- 
bodied probably in the genealogical records of Jo- 
tham and Jeroboam, while other records used by 
the compiler are as late as after the return from 
Babylon, such as 1 Chr. ix. 2 ff; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20 
ff.; and others, as Ezr. fi. and iv. 6-23, are as late 
as the time of Artaxerxes and Nehemiah. Hence 
it is further manifest that the bouks of Chronicles 
and Ezra, though put into their present form by 
one hand. contain in fact extracts from the oe 
of many different writers, which were extant at ¢ 
time the compil: ition was made. For the full ac- 
count of the reign of David, he made 
tracts from the books of Samuel the seer, Nathan 
the prophet, and Gad the seer (1 Chr. xxix. 29). 
For the reign of Solomon he copied from “the 
book of Nathan," from “the prophecy of Ahijah 
the Shilonite,”’ and from “the visions »f Iddo the 

seer’ (2 Chr. ix. 29). Another wrk of Iddo 
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walled “the story (or interpretation, Midrash, 


ws T') of the prophet Iddo,” supplied an account 


of the acts, and the ways, and sayings of king 
Abijah (xiii. 22); while yet another book of Id:do 
concerning genealozies, with the bouk of the prophet 
Shemaiah, contained the acts of king Kehvboam 
(xii. 15). For later times the “ Book of the kings 
of Israel and Judah” is repeatedly cited (2 Chr. 
xxv. 25, xxvii. 7, xxxii. 32, xxxiii. 13, &c.), and 
“the sayings of the seers,’ or rather of Chozai 
(xxxiii. 19); and for the reigns of Uzziah and Hez- 
ekiah “the vision of the prophet Isaiah " (xxvi. 22, 
xxxii. 32). In other cases where no reference is 
made to any book as containing further information, 
it is probable that the whole account of such reign 
is transcribed. Besides the above-named works, 
there was also the public national record called 


DBT STAT V]O, mentioned in Neb. xii. 23, 


from which doubtless the present books took their 
name, and from which the genealogies and other 
matters in them were probably derived, and which 
are alluded to as having existed as early as the reign 
of David, 1 Chr. xxvii. 24. These “ Chronicles of 


David,” TY) J 779 D357 9737, are prob- 
ably the same as the T°] ‘27, above referred 
to, as written by Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. From 
this time the affairs of each king's reign were reg- 
ularly recorded in a book called at first “227 THD 
mp Orr, “the book of the acts of Solomon” (1 


K. xi. 41), by the name of the king, as before of 
David, but afterwards in both kingdoms by the 


general name of O*’5?/7 "31", as in the con- 
stantly recurring formula, — “ Now the rest of the 


acts (*1271) of Rehoboam, Abijam, &c.; Jeroboam, 
Nadab, &c., are they not written in the book of 
the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ” or “of Is- 
rael"’ (1 K. xiv. 29, xv. 7, &c.)? And this con- 
tinues to the end of Jehoiakim's reign, as appears 
by 2 K. xxiv. 5; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 8. And it was 
doubtless from this common source that the pas- 
sages in the books of Samuel and Kings identical 
with the books of Chronicles were derived. All 
these several works have perished, but the most im- 
portant matters in them have been providentially 
preserved to us in the Chronicles. 

As regards the closing chapter of 2 Chr. subse- 
quent to v. 8, and the lst ch. of Ezra, a compar- 
ison of them with the narrative of 2 K. xxiv., xxv., 
will lead to the conclusion that, while the writer of 
the narrative in Kinys lived in Judah, and died 
under the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, the writer 
of the chapter in Chronicles lived at Babylon, and 
survived till the commencement at least of the Per- 
sian dynasty. For this last writer gives no details 
of the reigns of Jehoiachin or Zedekiah, or the 
events in Judah subsequent to the burning of the 
temple; but only dwelling on the moral lessons 
sonnected with the destruction of Jerusalem, passes 
on quickly to relate the return from captivity. 
Moreover, he seems to speak as one who had long 
been a subject of Nebuchadnezzar, calling him 
imply * King Nebuchadnezzar; *' und by the re- 

use of the expression “ brought him, or these, 
to Babylon,” rather encourages the idea that the 
writer was there himself. The first chapter of 
Zare etrongly confirms this view, for we have co- 
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pious details, not likely to be known except to one 
at Babylon, of the decree, the presents made to the 
captives, the bringing out of the sacred vessels, the 
very name of the Chaldee treasurer, the number 
and weight of the vessels, and the Chaldee name 
of Zerubbabel, and in this chapter the writer speaks 
throughout of the captives going up to Jerusalem, 


and Sheshbazzar faking them up (T>YT, as op- 
posed to N°27), But with this clew we may ad- 


vance a little further, and ask, who was there at 
Babylon, a prophet, as the writer of sacred annals 
must be, an author, a subject of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his sons, and yet who survived to see the Per- 
sian dynasty, to whom we can with probability as- 
sign this narrative? Surely the answer will be 
Daniel. Who 80 likely to dwell on the sacred ves- 
sels taken by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. v. 2, 23); who 
a0 likely to refer to the prophecy of Jeremiah (Dan. 
ix.2); who solikely to bewail the stubbornness of the 
people, and their rejection of the prophets (Dan. 
ix. 5-8); who so likely to possess the text of Cy- 
rus’s decree, to know and record the name of the 
treasurer (Van. i. 3, 11); and to name Zerubbabel 
by his Challee name (Dan. i. 7)? Add to this, 
that Ezr. i. exactly supplies the unaccountable gap 
between Dan. ix. and x. [Ezra], and we may con- 
clude with some confidence that as Jeremiah wrote 
the closing portion of the book of Kings, so did 
Daniel write the corresponding portion in Chron- 
icles, and down to the end of Ezr. i. Ezra perhaps 
brought this with him from Babylon, and made use 
of it to carry on the Jewizh history from the point 
where the old Chronicles failed him. As regards 
the TEXT of the Chronicles,it is in parts very cor- 
rupt, and has the appearance of having been copied 
from MSS. which were partly effuced by age or in- 
jury. Jerome (Pref. ad Paral.) speaks of the 
Greek text as being hopelessly confused in his days, 
and assigns this as a reason why he made a new 
translation from the Hebrew. However, in several 
of the differences between the text of Chronicles 
and the parallel passages in the other books,? the 
Chronicles preserve the purest and truest reading, 
ase. g. 2 Chr. ix. 25, compared with 1 K. iv. 26; 
1 Chr. xi. 11 compared with 2 Sam. xxiii. 8; xxi. 
12 comp. with 2 Sam. xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxvi. 1, 3, 
8, &c., comp. with 2 K. xv. 1,6, &e. As regards 
the LANGUAGE of these books, as of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, and the later prophets, it has a 
marked Chaldee coloring, and Gesenius says of 
them, that “as literary works they are decidedly 
inferior to those of older date” (/ntrod. to Heb. 
Gram.). The chief Chaldaisms are the use of cer- 


tain words not found in old Hebrew, as wr TT, 
VY, FID, &c., or of words in a different sense, as 
WO, 129, &c., or of a different orthography, as 
WYY for TY, 231 for 2%, &., and the inter- 
change of § and ‘7 at the end and at the beginning 


of words, and other peculiarities pointed out by Ge- 
senius and others. For further information sce C. 
F. Keil, Apologet. Versuch iib. d. Bacher d. Chron 
ik; F.C. Movers, Avritische Untersuchungen ith. 
d. Bibl. Chronik; Wolf's Biblioth. Hebr.; Kitto’s 


@ Por a careful comparison of the text of | Chr. xi. 
with 2 Sam. v. and xxiil., see Dr. Keauicusy. disser 
tation. 
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Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit., art. Chronicles, and other 
works cited by the above-named writers. 
A. C. H. 


* Additional Literature. —It would be unjust to 
withhold from the reader Dean Stanley's represen- 
tation (as he understands it) of the compilation and 
spirit of the beok of Chronicles. «Though the 
latest of all the canonical writings, it represents the 
workmanship of many generations. It resembles 
the structure of an ancient cathedral, with frag- 
ments of every style worked into the building as it 
proceeded, — here a piece of the most hoary anti- 
quity, there a precious relic of a lost hymn or geneal- 
ogy of some renowned psalmist or warrior, — but all 
preserved, and wrought tovether, as by the work- 
men of medieval times, under the guidance of the 
same sacerdotal mind, with the spirit of the same 
priestly order. Far below the prophetic books of 
the Kings in interest and solidity, it yet furnishes 
a useful counterpart by filling up the voids with 
materials which none but the peculiar traditions 
and feelings of the Levitical caste could have sup- 
plied. It is the culminating point of the purely 
Levitical system, both in what it relates, in what it 
omits, and the manner of its relations and omis- 
sions" (/listory of the Jewish Church, ii. 461-2). 

Dillmann has an article on the Chronicles in 
Herzog's feal-Encykl. ii. 690-95. Hiivernick 
(Handb. der Finl. in das Alte Test. ii. 264 ff.); 
Scholz (inl. in die h. Schriften, ii. 391-460); 
Welte (in Herbst’s Linleitung, ii. 162-231); and 
Keil (Hind. in das Alte Test. pp. 473-520) furnish 
valuable summaries of the results of their respective 
investigations. See also De Wette, Hinl., 7e Ausg. 
1852, pp. 287-257; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. 
i. 244-285, 3¢ Aufl., 1864; Bleek, Einl. in das A. 
T. 1860, pp. 391-401; Davidson, /ntrod. to the 
Old Test. ii. 47-120, Lond. 1862; Graf, Die ges- 
chicht. Bicher des A. T. Leipz., 1866, pp. 114- 
247, comp. the notice by Bertheau in the Jasrd. 
J. deutsche Theol. 1866, xi. 150 ff.; and Kuenen, 
Hist. crit. des livres de P Ancien Test., trad. par 
Pierson, i. 442-495, Paris, 1866. Of commenta- 
ries may be mentioned Bertheau’s Die Biicher der 
Chronik (1854), vol. xv. of the Exeget. Handb. 
gum A. T.; Maurcr's Comment. in Vet. Test. i. 
232 ff. (the notes very meagre); and Wordsworth’s 
Holy Bible, with Notes, iii. 167 ff. (1866). The 
relation of the books of Chronicles to those of 1 
and 2 Kings and 1 and 2 Samuel, both as to the 
parts common to both as well as those peculiar to 
each, is well illustrated by this last writer in his 
“Introduction to the Books of Kings and to the 
Books of Chronicles,’ pp. vii.-xxv. Keil (Ainleit- 
ung, p. 473) refers to the Tiibingen Theol. Qu:ur- 
talschrift, 1831, ii. 201-282, as treating ably of 
the credibility and time of the composition of these 
writings. Against the objections raised by De 
Wette, Gramberg and others, the replies of Kippen 
and of his editor, Scheibel (Die Bibel, ein Werk 
der gottl. Weisheit, ii. 548 ff), are concise and to 
the point. H. and A. 


CHRONOLOGY. I. Ixtropucriox. — 
The object of this article is to indicate the present 
state of Biblical chronulogy. By this term we 
understand the technical and historical chronology 
of the Jews and their ancestors from the earliest 
time to the close of the New Testament Canon. 
The technical division must be discussed in some 
detail, the historical only as far as the return from 
Babylon, the disputed matters of the period fol- 
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lowing that event being separately treated in othes 
articles. 

The character of the inquiry may Le made clearer 
by some remarks on the geieral nature of the sub- 
ject. Forinerly too great an exactness was hoped 
for in the determination of Het rew chronology. 
Where the materials were not detinite enough to 
fix a date within a few years, it was expected that 
the very day could be ascertained. Hence arose 
yreat unsoundness and variety of results, which ul- 
timately produced a general feeling of distrust. 
At present critics are rather prone to run into this 
latter extreme and to treat this suliject as altocether 
vague and uncertain. The truth, as might be ex- 
pected, lies between these two extreme judgments. 
The character of the records whence we draw our 
information forbids us to hope for a complete sys- 
tem. The Bible does not give a complete his- 
tory of the times to which it refers: in its histur- 
ical portions it deals with special and detached pe- 
riods. ‘The chronological information is, therefore, 
not absolutely continuous, although often, with the 
evident purpose of forming a kind of connection 
between these different portions, it has a more con- 
tinuous character than, might have been expected. 
It is rather historical than strictly chronological in 
its character, and thus the technical part of the 
subject depends, so far as the Bible is concerned, 
almost wholly upon inference. It might be sup- 
posed that the accuracy of the information would 
compensate in some degree for its scantiness and 
occasional want of continuity. This was, doubt- 
less, originally the case, but it has suffered by de- 
signed alteration and by the carelessness of copyists. 
[t is, therefore, of the highest moment to ascertain, 
as far ag possible, what are the indications of alter- 
ations by design, and the character of the data in 
which they occur, and also what class of data has 
been shown to have suffered through the carelessness 
of copyists. Designed alteration of numbers has 
only been detected in the two genealogical lists of 
Abraham’s ancestors in Genesis, in which the char- 
acter of the differences of the Hebrew text, the Sep- 
tuagint, and the Samaritan Pentateuch, is such as to 
indicate separate alteration by design of two out of 
the three records. The object of these alterations 
may have been either to shorten or to lengthen the 
chronology. With the same purpose alterations may 
may have been made in the prominent detached large 
numbers in the Old Testament, and even in the 
smaller numbers, when forming part of a series, or, 
in either case, in the accompanying words determin- 
ing the historical place of these numbers. Hence 
there is great value in independent evidence in the 
New Testament and in incidental evidence in the 
Old. Of the former class are St. Paul's mentions of 
the period of the Judges, and of that from the prom- 
ise to Abraham until the Exodus, especially consid- 
ered in connection with his speaking of the duration 
of Saul's reign, as to which the Hebrew Scriptures 
are silent. Of the latter class are such statements as 
Jephthah’s of the 300 years that the Israclites had 
held the country of the Amorites before his days, 
and the indications of time afforded by the growth of 
a tribe or family, and changes in national character 
and habits, which indications, from their requiring 
careful study and acute criticism, have been yreatly 
neglected. ‘The evidence of the genealogies without 
numbers is weakened not so much by designed al- 
teration, of which the presence of the second 
Cainan in two lists affords the only positive in- 
stances, but by the abundant indications they show 
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of the carelessness of copyists. Their very nature | tion at any period of their history. 
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also renders them guides to which we cannot trust, | ticulars it is probable that they were always far 


since it appears that they may be in any case broken 
without being technically imperfect. [ven were 
this not the case, it must be proved, before they can 
be made the grounds of chronological calculation, 
that the length of man’s life and the time of man- 
hood were always what they now are, and even then 
the result could only be approximative, and when 
the steps were few, very uncertain. ‘This inquiry 
therefore demands the greatest caution and judy- 
ment. 

IT. TEcwxicat Curoxoirocy. — The technical 
part of Hebrew chronoluzy presents greit ditticul- 
tics. The Biblical information is almost wholly in- 
ferer.tiai, afthough in many cases the inferences to 
be drawn are of a very positive nature, not always 
alsolutely, but in their historical application. For 
instance, althouh the particular nature of each 
year of the common kind — fur there appear to have 
been two years — cannot be fixed, vet the general 
or averaze character of all can be determined with a 
great approach to exactness. In this part we may 
use with more than ordinary confidence the evidence 
of the earlier Rabbinical commentators, who, in such 
matters, could scarcely be ill-informed. They lived 
near to the times at which all the Jewish observances 
connected with the calendar were strictly kept in 
the country for which they were framed, and it has 
not been shown that they had any motive fur mis- 
representation. We can, however, make no good 
use of our materials if we do not ascertain what 
character to expect in Hebrew technical chronology. 
There is no reason to look for any great change, 
either in the way of advance or decline, although 
it seems probable that the patriarchal division of 
time was somewhat ruder than that established in 
connection with the Law, and that, after the time 
of Muses until the establishment of the kingdom, 
but little atteation was paid to science. In our 
endeavor to ascertain how much scientific knowl- 
ede the patriarchs and [Israelites are likely to have 
had, we must not expect either the accuracy of 
modern science or the inaccuracy of modern igno- 
rance. As to scientific knowledve connected with 
chronology, particularly that of astrunumy, the 
cases of the Kzyptians and the Chaldees will assist 
us to form a judgment with respect to the Hebrews. 
These last, however, we must remember, had not 
the same advantaze of being wholly settled, nor the 
sane inducements of national relivions connected 
with the heavenly bodies. The Arabs of the desert, 
from somewhat befure the time of Mohammed — 
that is, as far as our knowledge of them in this 
Fespect extends —to the present lay, afford the best 
parallel. We do not find them to have heen a 
mathematical people or one given to chronclogical 
eomputation depending on astronomy, but to have 
regulated their calendars by observation alone. It 
might have been expected that their observations 
would, from their constant recurrence, have wequired 
an extraordinary delicacy and gradually viven place 
to computations; but such we do not find to have 
been the case, and these observations are not now 
More accurate than would be the earler ones of 
any ser:es of the kind. The same characteristics 
appear to have been those of the scientific knowl- 
edve and practice of the Hebrews. We have no 
reason for supposing that they had attained, either 
by discovery or by the instruction of foreigners, 
even in individual cases, to a high knowledge of 
mathematics or accuracy of chronological computa- 
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| below the Egyptians and the Cha‘dees. 
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liut there 
is sutficient evidence that they were not inattentive 
observers of the heavens in the allusions to stars 
and constellations 4s well-known o!-jects. We may 
therefore expect, in the case of the Hebrews, thas 
wherever observation could take the plice of come 
putation it would be employed, and that its ao- 
curacy would not be of more than a moderate 
degree. If, for instance, a new moon were to be 
observed at any town, it would le known within 
two days when it might be first seen, and one of 
the clearest-sizhted men of the plice would ascend 
to an eminence to look for it. This would le done 
throughout a period of centur-es without any close 
averaze for computation beng obtained, since the 
observations would not be kept on record. So also 
of the rising of stars and of the times of the equi- 
noxes. ‘These probable couclus ons as to the im- 
portance of observation and its dezree of accuracy 
must be kept in view in extunining this section. 

efore noticing the divisions of tine we must 
speak of genealogies and generations. 

It is commonly supposed that the genealogics 
given in the Bible are mostly continuous. When, 
however, we come to examine them closely, we find 
that many are broken without being in consequence 
technictlly defective as Hebrew cenealovies. A 
modern pedigree thus broken would be defective, 
hut the principle of these genealovies must have 
been different. A notable instance is that of the 
genealogy of our Saviour given by St. Matthew. 
In this genealogy Joram is immediately followed by 
Ozias, as if his son — Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah 
being omitted (Matt. i. 8). That this is not an 
accidental omission of a copyist is evident from the 
apecification of the number of generations from 
Abraham to David, fron David to the Babylonisk 
Captivity, and from the Babylonish Captivity to 
Christ, in each case fourteen generations. Prob- 
ably these missing names were purposely left out 
to make the nnmber for the interval equal to that 
of the other intervals, such an omission being ob- 
vious and not liable to cause error. In Fzra's gen- 
ealogy (Fzr. vii. 1-5) there is a similar omission, 
which in so famous a line can scarcely be attributed 
to the carelessness of a copyist. ‘There are also 
example3 of a man being called the son of a remote 
auneestor in a statement of a genealogical form, as 
the following: “Shebuel the son of Gershon [Ger 
shoin}, the son of Moses’’ (1 Chr. xxvi. 24), where 
a contemporary of David is placed in the same re- 
lation to Gershom the son of Moses, as the latter 
is to Moses himself. That these are not exceptional 
instances is evident from the occurrence of examples 
of the same kind in historical narratives. ‘Thus 
Jehu is called “the son of Nimshi*’ (1 K. xix. 16, 
2 K. ix. 2); 2 Chr. xxii. 7) as well as “the son of 
Jehoshaphat the son of Nimshi*’ (2 K. ix. 2, 14). 
In the same manner Lahan is called “the son of 
Nahor "’ (Gen. xxix. 5), whereas he was his grand- 
son, being the son of Bethnel (xxviii. 2, 5, comp. 
xxii. 2)-23). We cannot, therefore, venture to use: 
the Hebrew genealogical lists to compute inter- 
vals of time except where we can prove each descent 
to he immediate. But even if we can do this we- 
have still to be sure that we can determine the 
average lencth of each generation. — (//isturical 
Chronology.) —Tdeler remarks that Moses, like 
Herodotus, reckons by generations. (//:mdbuch, 1. 
506.) Certainly in the lentateuch generatir ns are: 
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connected with chronology by the length of each in 
@ ecries being indicated, but this is not the manner 
of Herodotus, who reckons by generations, assum- 
ing an average of three to a century (ii. 142). 
Phere is no use of a generation as a division of 
time in the Pentateuch, unless, with some, we sup- 


pose that VT in Gen. xv. 16 is so used. Those, 
however, who hold this opinion make it an interval 
of a hundred years, since it would, if a period of 
time, seem to be the fourth part of the 400 vears 
of verse 13: most probably, however, the meaning 
is that some of the fourth generation should come 
forth from Egypt. [GENEALOGY; GENERATION. } 

We have now to speak of the divisions of time, 
commencing with the least. There is no evidence 
that the ancient Hebrews had any such division 
amaller than an hour. 

Hour. — The hour is supposed to be mentioned 
in Daniel (iii. 6, 15, iv. 16, 30, A. V. 19, 33, v. 
5), but in no one of these cases is a definite pe- 


riod of time clearly intended by TY", NID, 


Sry", Chald., the word employed. The Egyp- 
tians div ided the day and night into hours like our- 
selves from at least 8. c. cir. 1200. (See Lepsius, 


Chronologie der .1-q. i. 130.) It is therefore not 
improbable that the Israelites were acquainted with 
the hour from an early period. The “sun-dial of 
Ahaz,”’ whatever instrument, fixed or movable, it 
may have been, implies a division of the kind. In 
the N. T. we find the same system as the modern, 
the hours being reckoned from the beginning of the 
Jewish night and day. [Hours.] 


Day. — For the civil day of 24 hours we find 


in one place (Dan. viii. 14) the term 73 IDV, 
“ evening-morning,” LXX. yuyOfpepor (also in 2 
Cor. xi. 25 A. V. ‘a night and a day"). What- 
ever may be the proper meaning of this Hebrew 
term, it cannot be doubted here to signify “ nights 
and davs.””,. The common word for day as distin- 
guished from night is also used for the civil day, or 
else both day and night are mentioned to avoid 
vagueness, as in the case of Jonah's “three days 
and three nights"’ (Jon. ii. 1, A. V. i. 17; comp. 
Matt. xii. 40). The civil day was divided into 
night and natural day, the periods of darkness and 
light (Gen. i. 5). It commenced with night, which 
stands first in the special term given above. The 


night, 9%, and therefore the civil day, is generally 
held to have hecun at sunset. Ideler, however, 
while admitting that this point of time was that of 
the commencement of the civil day among all other 
nations known to us, which followed a lunar reck- 
oning, objects to the opinion that this was the case 
with the Jews. He argues in favor of the begin- 
ning of deep night, reasoning that, for instance, in 
the ordaining of the Day of Atonement, on the 
10th of the 7th month, it is said “in the ninth 
({day] of the month at even, from even unto even, 
shall ye celebrate (lit. rest) your Sabbath ” — (Lev. 
‘xxiii. 32), where, if the civil day began at sunset, 
~ ‘ft would have been said that they should commence 
‘the observance on the evening of the 10th day, or 
‘merely on the 10th day, supposing the word even- 


‘ing, 2), to mean the later part of our afternoon. 
(He cites, as probably supporting this view, the ex- 

ion HXDOVET YD, “between the two even- 
mgs" used of the time of offering the passover and 
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the daily evening sacrifice (Ex. xii. G6; Num. ix 2 
xxviii. 4); for the Vharisees, whom the preacnt 
Jews fullow, took it to be the time hetween the 9tb 
and 11th hours of the day, or our 3 and 5 Pp. M., 
although the Samaritans and Karaites supposed it 
to be the time between sunset and full darkueaa, 


particularly on account of the phrase NIQD 


went, “when the sun 1s setting,” used in a 
parallel passage (Deut. xvi. 6) (see Hundbuch, i. 
482-484). These passaces mid expressions may, 
however, be not unreasonally held to support the 
common opinion that the civil day began at sunset. 
The term “ between the two evenings "’ can scarcely 
be supposed to have originally indicated a long pe- 
riod: a special short period, though scarcely a point, 


ithe time of sunset, is shown to correspond to it. 


This is a natural division between the late afternoon 
when the sun is low, and the evening when his 
light has not wholly disappeared, — the two evenings 
into which the natural evening would be cut by the 
commencement of the civil day if it began at sun- 
set. ‘here is no ditticulty in the command that 
the observance of so solemn a day as that of atone- 
ment should commence a little before the true be- 
ginning of the civil day, that due preparation might 
be made for the sacrifices. In Juda-a, where the 
duration of twilight is very short at all times, 
the most natural division would be at sunset. The 


natural day, ZV’, probably was held to commence 
at sunrise, morning-twilight being included in the 
last watch of the night, according to the old as 
well as the later division; some, however, made the 
morniny-watch part of the day. Four natural pe- 
riods, smaller than the civil day, are mentioned. 


These are 2°), evening, and ~~ >, morning, of 
which there is frequent mention, and the less usual 
ENITTy, “the two lights,” as though “double 
light,” noon, and mb - a ad or — NT, 
“half the night,” midnight. No one of these with 
a people not given to astronomy seems to indicate 
a point of time, but all to designate periods, even- 


ing and morning being, however, much longer than 
noon and midnight. The night was divided into 


watches Gp igial 4 'S). In the O. T. but two are 
expressly mentioned, and we have to infer the ex- 
istence of a third, the first watch of the night.@ 


The middle watch (F199 nm TELM) occurs 
in Judg. vii. 19, where the connection of. watches 
with niilitary affairs is evident — “ And Gideon and 
the hundred men that [were] with him went down 
unto the extremity of the camp at the beginning 
of the middle watch; [and] they had but set the 
watchmen EX St it;"” and the moming-watch 
(AADM ATLL) is mentioned in Ex. xiv. 4 
and 1 Sam. xi. 11; in the former case in the ac- 
count of the passage of the Red Sea, in the latter, 
in that of Saul's surprise of the Ammonites when 
he relieved Jabesh-gilead. Some Rabbins hold that 
there were four watches (Handluch, i. 486). In 
the N. T. four night-watches are mentioned, which 
were probably adopted from the Romans as a mod- 
ification of the old system. All four occur together 


@ In Lam. fi. 19, Moses tS of course re 
fers to, without absolutely designating, the first watch 
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iw Mark xiii. 35, ove, the late watch; secovuUKTioy, 
midnixht; arex ropopwyia, the cock-crowing; and 
wpet, the early watch. (Day, Nicur, WATCHES 
or Niwut.] 


Week (YQ, a hebdomad). — The Hebrew 


week was 3 period of seven days ending with the 
Sabbath; thereture it could not have been a division 
of the month, which was lunar, without intercala- 
tion. ut there was no such intercalation, since 
the Sabbath was to be every seventh day, its name 
is used fur week.? and weeks are counted on with- 
out any adilitional day or days. ‘The mention to- 
gether of Sabbaths and new moons proves nothing 
but that the two observances were similar, the one 
elusing the week, the other commencing the month. 
The week, whether a period of seven days, or a 
quarter of the month, was of cominon use in an- 
tiquity. ‘The Egyptians, however, were without 
it,” dividing their month of thirty days into decads 
as did the Athenians. The Hebrew week there- 
fore cannot have been adopted frum: Egypt; proba 
bly both it and the Sabbath were used and observed 
by the patriarchs. [WrEK; SABBATIIL | 

Month anak ww, =a) eer). — The 
months by which the time is measured in the ac- 
sount of the Flood would seem to be of 30 days 
each, pruolably forming a year of 360 days, for the 
Ast, 2d, 7th, and 10th months are mentioned (Gen. 
viii, 13, vii. 11, viii. 14, 4, 5). Ideler contests 
this, arguing that as the water first bean to sink 
after 150 days (and then had been 15 cubits above 
all high mountains), it must have sunk for some 
days ere the Ark could have rested on Ararat, so 
that the second date must be more than 150 days 
later than the first (//andbuch, i. 69, 70, 478, 479). 
This arzument depends upon the meaning of “ high 
mountains,’ and upon the height of those — « the 
mountains of Ararat ’’ (viii. 4), on which the Ark 
rested, questions connected with that of the univer- 
eality of the Flood. [Noau.] On the other hand 
it must be urged that the exact correspondence of 
the interval to five months of 30 davs each, and the 
use of « year of 360 days, a fact stranzely ignored 
by Ideler, in prophetic passages of both Testaments, 
are of no slight weight. That the months from 
the giving of the law until the time of the Second 
Temple, when we have certain knowledve of their 
character, were always lunar, appears from the com- 
mand to keep new-moons, and from the unlike- 
lihood of a change in the calendar. ‘These lunar 
months have heen supposed to have been always 
alternately of 2) and 30 days. ‘Their average 
length would of course be a lunation, or a little 
(44’) above 2)} days, and therefure they would in 
general be alternately of 2) and 30 days, but it is 
possible that occasionally months might occur of 
28 and 31 days, if, as is highly probable, the com- 
mencement of each was strictly determined by ob- 
servation: that observation was employed for this 
purpose is distinctly affirmed in the Babylonian 
Talmud of the practice of the time at which it was 
written, when, however, a month was not allowed 
to be less than 2), or more than 30 days in lenyth. 


The first day of the month is called (IT, «new 





@ Ideler corrects Gesenius (Handww3rt. 6. v. Maw) 
for efrmiug that the usunl meaning, * sabbath, " fs 
gatisfactory in Lev. xxiib. 15. In the Tres. (8. v.), 
Rodiger, possibly on the authority of Gesenius, admits 
‘hat the signification fs perhaps “ week.” ‘Ideler's 
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moon;"? LXX. yveounvia, from the root WIN, 
“it was new’ (as to the primary sense o| whic 

see Monit); and in speaking of the first day of the 
month this word was sonetimes used with the ad- 
dition of a number for the whole expression, ‘in 


such a@ month on the first day,” as wana 
mm cpa... rit, «On the 


third new moon... . on that day,” badly ren- 
dered by the LAX. Tod 8 pnvds rou rpirov . 
Th nNwéps Tavrn (Ix. xix. 1); hence the word 
came to signify inouth, though then it was some- 


times qualified as HX w Ww. The new moon 
was kept as a sacred festival. (Festivans.] In 
the Pentateuch, and Josh., Judg., and Ruth, we 
find but one month mentioned by a special name, 
the rest being called according to their order. The 
month with a special name is the first, which is 


called DSN wan (LXX. phy trav véwr), 
“the month of cars of corn," or “ Abib,"’ that is, 
the month in which the ears of corn became full or 
ripe, and on the 16th day of which, the second 
day of the feast of unleavened bread, ripe ears, 


a*AN, were to be offered (Lev. ii. 14; comp. xxiii. 
10, 11, 14). ‘This undoubted derivation shows how 
monstrous is the idea that Abib comes from the 
Egyptian Epiphi. In 1 K. three other names of 


months occur, Zif, V¥, or 1°", the second, Ethanim, 


Q*2.8, the seventh, and Bul, SND, the eighth. 
These names appear, like that of Abib, to be con- 
nected with the phenomena of a tropical year. No 
other names are found in any book prior to the 
Captivity, but in the books written after the return 
the later nomenclature still in use appears. This 
is evidently of Babylonian origin, as the Jews them- 
selves attirm. [Mostus. ] 


Year (71°). — It has heen supposed, on ac- 
count of the dates in the narrative of the Flood, as 
already mentioned, that in Noah's time there was 
a year of 300 days. These dates might indeed be 
explained in accordance with a year of 365 days. 
The evidence of the prophetic Scriptures is, however, 
conclusive ag to the knowledge of a year of the for- 
mer length. The time,times and an half of Dan. 
(vii. 25, xii. 7), where time means year (see xi. 13), 
cannot be doubted to be equivalent expressions to 
the 42 months and 1260 days of Rev. (xi. 2, 3, xii. 
6) for 360 >< 3}—= 1260; and 30 X 42 = 1260. 
We have also the testimony of ancient writers that 
such a year was known to some nations, so that it 
is almost certain that the year of Noah was of this 
length. ‘The characteristics of the year instituted 
at the Exodus can be clearly determined, though 
we cannot absolutely fix those of any single year. 
There can be no doubt that it was essentially trop- 
ical, since certain observances connected with the 
produce of the land were fixed to particular days. 
It is equally clear that the months were lunar, each 
commencing with a new moon. It would appear 
therefore that there must have been some mode of 
adjustment. To ascertain what this was, it is ne- 
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argument seems however unanswerable (Handbuch, 1. 
481, note 1). 

b The passage of Dion Cassius (xxxvil. 19). in itself 
ambiguous, is of no value against the strong negative 
evidence of the monuments. (See Lepsius, Chronole 
gte der Zy. \. 181-133.) 
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seasnry first to decide when the year commenced. 
On the 16th day of the month Abib, as already 
mentioned, ripe eara of corn were to be offered az 
first-(ruits of the harvest (iev. ii, 14, xxiii. 10, 11). 
The reaping of the barley commenced the harvest 
(2 Sam. xxi. 9), the wheat following (Ruth ii. 23). 
Josephus expressly says that the oftering was of 
barley (Alt. iii, 10, § 5). It is therefore necessary 
to find when the barley becomes r.pe in Palestine. 
According to the observation of travellers the Lar- 
ley is ripe, in the warmest parts of the country, in 
the first days of Apri. The barley-larvest there- 
fore commences abuut half a month after the ver- 
nal equinox, su that the year would | evin at about 
that tropical point were it not divided into lunar 
months. We may conclude that the nearest new 
Moun about or after the equinox, but not much be- 
fore, was chosen as the conmencetuent of the year. 
Ideler, whom we have thus far followed, as to this 
year, concludes that the right new moon was 
ehosen thruuvh observation uf the forwardness of 
the barley-crups in the warmer districts of the 
country (/fendbuch, i. 490). ‘There is, howeve-, 
this difticulty, that the different times of barley- 
harvest in various parts would have | een lial le to 
cause confusion. It seems, thereiore, net unlikely 
that the Helrews adupted the surer means of deter- 
mining their new year 8 day by observaticns of heli- 
acal risinys or sitnilar stellar phenomena known 
to mark the right time hefure the Larley-harvest. 
Certainly the ancient Egyptians and the Arabs 
made use of such means. ‘The method cf interca- 
lation can only have been that which obtained after 
the Captivity — the addition of a thirteenth month, 
whenever the twelfth ended too long tefore the 
equinox for the first-fruits of the harvest to Le 
offered in the middle of the month fullowing, and 
the similar ofterings at the times appoitted. This 
method would be in accordance with the permission 
granted to postpone the celeliraticn of tle Passover, 
in the case of any one who was either legally un- 
clean or journeying at a distance, for a whole month 
to the 14th day of the second month (Nun. ix. 9- 
13). of which permission we find Hezekiah to have 
availed himself for Loth the reasons allowed, because 
the priests were not sutticiently sanctified, and the 
people were not collected (2 Chr. xxx. 1-3, 15). 
The later Jews had two bevinnings to the year, or, 
as it is commonly but somewhat inaccurately said, 
two years. At the time of the Second ‘Temple (as 
Ideler adinits) these two beginnings obtained, the 
seventh mouth of the civil reckoning being Abib, 
the first of the sacred. Hence it has been held 
that the institution at the time of the Exudus was 
merely a change of commencement, ard not the in- 
troduction of a new year; and also that from this 
time there were the two beginnings. The former 
opinion is at present purely hypothetical, and has 
been too much mixed up with the latter, for which. 
on the contrary, there is some evidence. The 
strongest point in this evidence, althcugh strangely 
unnoticed by Ideler as such, is the circumstance 
that the sabbatical and jubilee years commenced in 
the seventh month, and doubtless on its first day. 
That the jubilee year commerced in this month is 
distinctly stated, since its solemn proclamation was 
on the 10th day of the seventh month, the Day of 
Atozement (Lev. xxv. 9, 10); and as this year im- 
mediately followed a sabbatical year, the latter 
must have commenced in the same manner. As 
however these were whole yeurs, it must be sup- 
posed that they began on the first day of the 
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month, the Day of Atonement standinz in the 
sume relation tu their Leginning, and perhaps te 
the civil beginning of the year, as did the l’assover 
to the sacred beyinuing. It is perfectly clear that 
this would be the most convenient, if nut the neces- 
sury, Conunencemnent of single years of total cessa- 
tion from the lal ors of the field, since each year so 
commencing would comprise the whole round cf 
these occupations in a regular order from seed-time 
to harvest, and {rom harvest to vintage and gather- 
ing of fruit. This is indeed plain from the injune- 
tion ag to both Sabbatical and Jubilee years apart 
from the mention of the lay of Atonement, unless 
we suppose, and this would be very unwarrartal le, 
that the injunction follows the crder of the seasons 
of agriculture, but that the observance did rot. It 
unight seem, at first sieht, that the seventh month 
was chosen, as itself of a kind of sabbatical charac- 
ter: but this does not explain the fact that Salt-at- 
ical and Jubilee years were natural years, nor would 
the seventh of twelve months be analogous to every 
seventh year. Wecan therefore come to ro other 
conclusion but that for the purposes of avriculture 
the year was held to Levin with the seventh month, 
while the months were still reckoned from = the 
sacred commencement in Abib. ‘There are two 
expressions used with respect to the time of the 
celel ration of the least of Ingathering on the 15th 
day of the seventh month, one of which leads to the 
conclusion at which we have just arrived, while the 
other is in accordance with it. ‘The first of these 
speaks of this feast as TIT? ISS, “in the 
going out" or end “of the year’* (Ex. xxiii. 16), 
and the second, as T2°"i7 SVE, + [at] the 
change of the year” (Ex. xxxiv. 22), a vacue ex- 
pression, as far as we can understand it, Lut one 
fully consistent with the idea of the turning-point 


cf a natural year. By the term rvO V0 the 
Rabbins denote the commencement of each of the 
four seasons into which their year is divided (//and- 
buch, i. 550, 551). Evidence corroborative of our 
conclusion is also afforded by the similar distinctive 
character of the first and seventh months in the 
calendar with respect to their observances. The 
one was distinguished by the Feast of Unleavered 
Bread from the 13th to the 21st inclusive; the 
other by that of Tabernacles, from the 15th to the 
22d. ‘There is besides this some evidence in the 
apecial sanctification, above that of the ordinary 
new moon, of the first day of the seventh month, 
which in the | lowing of trumpets bears a resem- 
blance to the celebration of the commencement of 
the jubilee year on the Day of Atonement. On 
these grounds we hold that there were two begin- 
nings to the year from the time of the Exodus. 
[YRAR.} 

Seasons. — The ancient Hel-rews do not appear 
to have divided their yeur into fixed seasons. We 


find mention of the natural seasons, ¥ ‘j-, “ sum- 
mer,” and F/271 “winter,” which are used for 
the whole year in the expression aniah YD (Ps. 
Ixxiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8; and perhaps Gen. viii. 22). 
The former of these properly means the time of 
entting fruits, and the latter, that of gathering 
fruits; the one referring to the early fruit season, 
the other to the late one. Their true significations 


are therefore rather suimmer and autumn than sum- 
mer and winter. ‘There can be no doubt, however, 
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shat they came to signify the two grand divisions | 
of the year, both from their use together as the two 
seasous, aud from the mention of “the winter 


house,”” yan SVD, and “the summer house,” 


VYyaiv OWS (Am. iii. 15). The latter evidence | 
is the stronger, since the winter is the time in| 
Palestine when a palace or house of «itterent con-| 
struction would be needed to the light summer’ 
pavilion, and in the ouly passage besides that re- | 
ferred to in which the winter-lhouse is mentioned, | 
we read that Jehoiakim “sat in the winter-louse 
in the ninth month: that is, almost at mid-winter: 
‘sand (there was a fire] on the hearth burning 
before him’? (Jer. xxxvi. 22). It is probable, how- 


ever, that P\7T7, when used without reference to 
the year, as in Job xxix. 4, has its original siuitica- 
tion. The phrase SIT) Ty, “cold and heat,” in 
Gen. viii. 22, is still more general, and cannot be 
held to indicate more than the great alternations 
of temperature, which, like those of day and niyht, 
were prumised not to cease. (Comp. Ideler, Ihand- 
buch, i. p. 494). ‘There are two agricultural seasons 
of a more special character than the preceding in 


their ordinary use. These are V7, “seed-time,” 


and “WY, “harvest.” Ideler (loc. cit.) makes 
these equal to the furegoing seasons when similarly 
used tovether; but he has not proved this, and the 
passaze he quotes (Gen. /. c.) cannot be held to 
afford any evidence of the kind, until some other 
two terms in it are proved to be strictly corres- 
pondeit. [SEAsons.] 

Festivals and holy days. — Besides the sabbaths 
and new moons, there were four great festivals and 
a fast in the ancient Hebrew year, the Feast of the 
Passover, that of Weeks, that of Trumpets, the Day 
of Atonement, and the [east of Tabernacles. The 


Feast of the Passover, TO", was properly only 
the time of the sacrifice and eating of the paschal 
lamb, that is, the evening, EX 27 Yi1 1°23, “ be- 
tween the two evenings”’ (Lev. xxiii. 5) — a phrase 


previously considered — of the 14th day of the first 
month, and the night following,—the Feast of 


Unleavened Bread +VV°3%D'7 AVI, commencing on 
the morning of the 15th day of the month, and 
lasting seven days until the 21st inclusive. The 
15th and 2ist days of the month: were sabbaths, 
that is, holy days. [Passover.] The Feast of 
Weeks, 2179 2") 17, or Pentecost, was kept at 
the close of seven weeks, counted from the day in- 
clusive following the 16th of the lst month. Hence 
its name means the feast of seven weeks, as indeed 
it is called in Tob. (ayla éwrd éBSoud5wy, ii. 1). 
As the ears of barley as first-fruits of the harvest 
were offered on the 16th day of the 1st month, so 
on this day thanksgiving was paid for the blessing 
of the harvest, and first-fruits of wheat offered as 


well as of fruits: hence the names “2)2i7 J, 
Feast of Harvest, and OYVDDIM OV, Day of 
First-fruits. — The Feast of Trumpets, 01° 
TIN] (lit. of the sound of the trumpet), also 


riled FIVIIA PID PND, «a great sab- 
nath of celebration by the sound of the trumpet,” 
qas the 1st day of the 7th month, the civil com- 
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mencement of the year. The Day of Atonement, 
OMD2) C1, was the 10th day of the 7th 


month. Tt was a sabbath, that is a holy day, and 
alw a fast, the only one in the Hebrew year before 
the Babs lonish Captivity. Upon this day the highe 
priest made an offering of atonement fur the nation. 
This annual solemu rite seems more appropriate to 
the commencement than to the middle of the year, 
aud the time of its celebration thus affords sume 
evidence in favor of the theory of a double begin- 


ning. — The Feast of Tabernacles, maison a7, 


was kept in the 7th month, from the 15th to the 
221 days inclusive. Its chief days were the first 
and List, which were sabbaths. Ita name was taken 
trom the people dwelling in tabernacles, to come 
memorate the Exo.lus. It was otherwise called 
FSO STT QiT™, “ the Feast of Gathering," because it 
was also instituted as a time of thanksgiving for 
the end of the gathering of fruit and of the vintage. 
The small number and simplicity of these primitive 
Hebrew festivals and holy days is especially worthy 
of note. It is also observable that they are not of 
an astronomical character; and that when they are 
connected with nature, it is as directing the grati- 
tude of the people to Him who, in giving good- 
things, leaves not Himself without witness. In 
Liter times many holy days were added. Of these 
the most worthy of remark are the least of Purim, 
or “ Lots,” commemorating the deliverance of the 
Jews from Haman‘s plot, the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion, recording the cleansing and re-dedication of 
the Temple by Judas Maccabmus, and fasts on the 
anniversaries of great national misfortunes con- 
nected with the Babylonish Captivity. These last 
were doubtless instituted during that period (comp. 
Zech. vii. 1-5). [Festivars, &€.] 


Sabbatical and Jubilee Years. — The sabbatical 
year, Tow Ft", «the fallow year” or pos- 


sibly “ year of remission,” or *T(3’SU" alone, also 
called a “sabbath,” and a “great sabbath,” was 
an institution of strictly the same character as the 
sabbath, —a year of rest, like the dav of rest. It 
has not been sufficiently noticed that as the day 
has a side of physical necessity with reference to 
man, so the year has a side of physical necessity 
with reference to the earth. Every seventh year 
appears to be a very suitable time for the recur- 
rence of a fallow year, on ayricultural grounds. 
Hesides the rest from the labors of the field and 
vineyard, there was in this year to be remission, 
temporary or absolute, of debts and obligations 
among the people. ‘The sabbatical year must have 
commenced at the civil beginning of the year, with 
the 7th month, as we have already shown. Although 
doubtless held to commence with the Ist of the 
month, its beginning appears to have been kept at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. xxxi. 10), while 
that of the jubilee year was kept on the Day of 
Atonement. This institution seems to have been 
greatly neglected. This was prophesied by Moses, 
who speaks of the desolation of the land as an 
enjoying the sabbaths which had not been kept 
(Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, 43). The seventy years’ cap- 
tivity is also spoken of in 2 Chr. (xxxvi. 21) as an 
enjoying sabbath; but this may be on account of 
the number being sabbatical, as ten times seven, 
which indeed seems to be indicated in the passage. 
After the lapse of seven sabbatical periods, or forty 
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nine years, a year of jubilee was to be kept, imme- 
diately following the last sabbatical year. This was 


called ban nt", “the year of the trumpet,”’ 


or Sar alone, the latter word meaning either the 
sound of the trumpet or the instrument itself, be- 
cause the commencement of the year was anrounced 
on the Day of Atonement by sound of trumpet. It 
was similar to the sabbatical year in its character, 
although doubtless yet more important. In the 
jubilee year debts were to be remitted, and lands 
were to be restored to their former owners. It is 
obvious from the words of the law (Lev. xxv. 8-11) 
that this year followed every seventh sabbatical 
year, 8o that the opinion that it was always identi- 
cal with a sabbatical year is untenable. ‘There is a 
further question as to the length of each jubilee 
period, if we may use the term, some holding that 
it had a duration of 50, but others of 49 years. 
The latter opinion does not depend upon the sup- 
position that the seventh sabbatical year was the 
jubilee, since the jubilee might be the first year of 
the next seven years after. ‘That such was the case 
is rendered most probable by the analogy of the 
weekly sabbath, and the custom of the Jews in the 
first and second centuries B. c.; although it must 
be noted that, according to Maimonides, the jubilee 
period was of 50 years, the 51st year commencing 
& new period, and that the same writer mentions 
that the Jews had a tradition that after the destruc- 
tion of the first Temple only sabbatical years, and 
no jubilee years, were observed. (Ideler, J/andbuch, 
i. pp. 503, 504.) The testimony of Josephus does 
not seem to us at all conclusive, although Ideler 
(2. c.) holds it to be so; for the expression ratra 
wevthxovra uty dori ern ra wdvra (Ant. iii. 12, 
§ 3) cannot be held to prove absolutely that the 
jubilee year was not the first year of a sabbatical 
period instead of standing between two such periods. 
It is important to ascertain when the first sabbuti- 
cal year ought to have been kept; whether the sab- 
batical and jubilee periods seem to have been con- 
‘tinuous; what positive record there is of any sab- 
batical or jubilee years having been kept; and what 
‘indications there are of a reckoning by such years 
of either kind. 1. It can scarcely be contested that 
the first sabbatical year to be kept after the Israelites 
‘had entered Canaan would be about the fourteenth. 
(Jennings, Jewish Antiquities, bk. iii. cap. 9: and 
infr. Hiswurical Chronology.) It is possible that it 
might have been somewhat earlier or later; but the 
parrative will not admit of much latitude. 2. It is 
clear that any sabbatical and jubilee years kept 
from the time of Joshua until the destruction of 
the first Temple, would have been reckoned from 
the first one, but it may be questioned if any kept 
afler the return would be counted in the same 
manner: from the nature of the institutions, it is 
rather to be supposed that the reckoning, in the 
second case, would be from the first cultivation of 
the country after its re-occupation. The recorded 
sabbatical years do not enable us to test this sup- 
position, because we do not know exactly the year 
of return, or that of the first cultivation of the 
country. The recorded dates of sabbatical years 
would make that next after the return to commence 
in B c. 528, and be current in n. c. 527, which 
would make the first year of the period B. c. 534-3, 
which would not improbably be the first year of 
sultivation: but in the case of so short a period 

his cannot be regarded as evidence of much weight. 
\ There is no positive record of any jubilee year 
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having been kept at any time. The dates of thres 
sabbatical years have, however, Leen preserved. ‘These 
were current B. C. 163, 135, and 137, and therefore 
commenced in each case about three months earlier 
than the beginning of these Julian years. (Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 9, § 5; xiii. 8, § 1; xiv. 16, § 2: xv 1, 
§ 2; B. J. i. 2,§ 4; and 1 Mace. vi. 49, 53.) 4. 
There are some chronological indications in the 
O. T. that may not unreasonably be supposed to 
be connected with the sabbatical system. The 
prophet Ezekiel dates his first prophecy of those in 
the book “in the thirtieth year,” &e., “which 
[was] the fifth year of king Jehoiachin's captivity "’ 
(i. 2); thus apparently dating in the form:er case 
from a better known era than that of Jehoiachin's 
captivity, which he employs in later places, with- 
out, however, in general again describing it. This 
date of the 30th year has been variously explained : 
some, with Ussher, suppose that the era is the 18th 
year of Josiah, when the bxok of the Law was 
found, and a great passover celebrated. (See Hiiver- 
nick, Commentar iiber /zech. pp. 12,13). ‘This year 
of Josiah would certainly be the first of the reckon- 
ing, and might be used as a kind of reformation- 
era, not unlike the era of Simon the Maccabee. 
[4ras.] Others suppose that the thirtieth year of 
the prophet's life is meant; but this seems very 
unlikely. Others again, including Scaliger (De 
Emendatione Temporum, pp. 79, 218, ed. 1583) 
and Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad loc.), hold that the 
date is from the commencement of the reign of 
Nabopolassar. ‘There is no record of an era of 
Nabopolassar ; that king had Leen dead some years; 
and we have no instance in the O. T. of the use of 
a foreign era. The evidence therefore is in favor 
of Josiah’s 18th year. There seems to Le another 
reference to this date in the same l:ook, where the 
time of the iniquity of Judah is said to be 40 years, 
for the final captivity of Judah (Jer. lii. 30) was 
in the 40th year of this reckoning. In the same 
place the time of the iniquity of Israel is said to be 
390 years, which sum, added to the date of the 
captivity of this part of the nation in the A. V. 
B. C. 721, goes back to n. cc. 1111 (Kz. iv. 5, 6). 
This result leads to the indication of possil:le jubilee 
dates, for the interval between B. c. 1111 and n. c. 
623-2 is 488-9 years, within two years of ten 
jubilee periods; and it must be remembered that 
the seventy weeks of the prophet Daniel seem to 
indicate the use of such a great cycle. In the 
latter case, however, as in that of the seventy years’ 
captivity, it is probable that the year of 360 days 
is used, so that the agreement is not absolute. 
(Year.) It remains to be asked whether the ac- 
counts of Josiah’s reformation present any indica- 
tions of celebrations connected with the sabbatical 
system. The finding of the book of the Law might 
seem to point to its being specially required for 
some public service. Such a service was the great 
reading of the Law to the whole congregation at 
the Feast of Tabernacles in every sabbatical yeu 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-13). The finding of the book was 
certainly followed by a public reading, apparently 
in the first month, by the king to the whole people 
of Judah and Jerusalem, and afterwards a solemn 
passover was kept. Of the latter celebration is it 
said in Kings, “ Surely there was not holden such 
@ passover froni the days of the Judges that judged 
Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of Israel, nor 
of the kings of Judah (2 K. xxiii. 22); and, in 
Chronicles, “ There was no paasover like to tbat 
kept in Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet; 
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weither did all the kings of Israel keep such a pass- 
ever as Josiah kept" (2 Chr. xxxv. 18). ‘The men- 
tion of Samuel is remarkable, since in his time the 
earlier supposed date falls. It may be objected that 
the passover is nowhere connected with the sab- 
batical reckoning, but these passovers can scarcely 
have been greater in sacrifices than at least one in 
Solomon's reign, nor is it likely that they are men- 
tioned as characterized by greater zeal than any 
others whatever; so that we are almost driven to 
the idea of some relation to chronology. ‘This re- 
sult would place the Exodus in the middle of the 
17th century B.c., a time for which we believe 
there is a preponderance of evidence (//isturical 
Chrondogy). [SABBATICAL YEAR; JUBILEE. } 

£ras. — There are indications of several histor- 
ical eras having been used by the ancient Hebrews, 
but our information is so scanty that we are gen- 
erally unable to come to positive conclusions. Some 
of these possible eras may be no more than dates 
employed by writers, and not national eras; others, 
however, can scarcely have been used in this spe- 
cial or individual manner from their referring to 
events of the highest importance to the whole 
people. 

1. The Exodus is used as an era in 1 K. vi. 1, 
in giving the date of the foundation of Solomon's 
Temple. This is the only positive instance of the 
occurrence of this era, for we cannot agree with 
Ideler that it is certainly employed in the Denta- 
teuch. He refers to Ex. xix. 1, and Num. xxxiii. 
38 (Hindbuch, i. 507). Here, as elsewhere in the 
same part of the Bible, the beginning of the [xo- 
dus-vyear — not, of course, the actual date of the 
Exodus (Regnal years, &.) is used as the point 
whence time is counted; but during the interval 
of which it formed the natural commencement it 
cannot be shown to be an era, though it may have 
been, any more than the beginning of a sovereigu's 
reign is one. ; 

2. The foundation of Solomon's temple is con- 
jectured by Ideler to have been an era. The pas- 
savres to which he refers (1 K. ix. 10; 2 Chr. viii. 
1), merely speak of occurrences subsequent to the 
interval of 2°) years occupied in the building of the 
temple and the king's house, both being distinctly 
specified; so that his reading — “ Zwanzig Jahre, 
nachdem Salomo das Haus des Herrn erbaute'? — 
leaves out half the statement and so makes it in- 
correct (find). 1. c.). It is elsewhere stated that 
the building of the temple occupied 7 years (1 K. 
vi. 37, 38), and that of Solomon’s house 13 (vii. 
1), making up the interval of 20 years. 

3. The era once used by Ezekiel, and commenc- 
ing in Josiah’s 18th year, we have previously dis- 
cussed, concluding that it was most probably con- 
nected with the sabbatical system (Sudbutical and 
Jubilie Years). 

4. The era of Jehoiachin's captivity is constantly 
used by Ezekiel. The earliest date is the 5th year 
(i. 2) and the Intest, the 27th (xxix. 17). The 
propiet generally gives the date without applying 
any distinctive term to the era. He speaks, how- 
ever, of “the fifth year of king Jehoiachin's captiv- 
ity’ (i. 2), and “the twelfth year of our captivity” 
(xxxiii. 21), the latter of which expressions may 
axplain his constant use of the era. The same era 
ts necessarily employed, though not‘as such, where 
the advancement of Jehoiachin in the 37th year of 
his captivity is mentioned (2 K. xxv. 27; Jer. hi. 

31). We have no proof that it was used except 
ay those to whose captivity it referred. Its Lst 
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year was current B. C. 596, commeucing in the 
spring of that year. 

5. The beginning of the seventy years’ captivity 
does not appear to have been used as an era (Lis 
torical Chronology). 

6. The return from Babylon does not appear & 
be employed as an era: it is, however, reckoned 
from in [zra (iii. 1, 8), as is the Lxudus in the 
Pentateuch. 

7. The era of the Seleucidse is used in the first 
and second books of Maccabees. 

8. The liberation of the Jews from the Svrian 
yoke in the Ist year of Simon the Maccabee is 
stated to have been commemorated by an era used 
in contracts and agreements (1 Macc. xiii. 41). 
The years 1, 2, and 3 on the coins ascribed to Si- 
mon [MoNEY, SHEKEL] are probably of this era, 
although it is related that the right of coining 
money with his own stamp was not conceded to 
him until somewhat later than its becinning (xv. 
6); for it may be reasonably supposed, either that 
Antiochus VII. confirmed privilezes befure granted . 
by his brother Demetrius Hl. (comp. xv. 5), or thas 
he gave his sanction to money already issued (Zine 
Krit., 8th ed., Numismatics, pp. 379, 38:)). 

Regnal Years. — By the Hebrews renal years 
appear to have been counted from the beginning of 
the year, not from the day of the king's accession. 
Thus, if a king came to the throne in the last 
month of one year, reigned for the whole of the 
next year, and died in the lst month of the 3d 
year, we might have dates in his Ist, 2d and 3d 
years, although he governed for no more than 13 
or 14 months. Any dates in the year of his acces- 
sion, before that event, or in the year of his death, 
after it, would be assigned to the last year of his 
predecessor, and the Ist of his successor. The 
same principle would apply to reckoning from eras 
or important events, but the whole stated lengths 
of reigns or intervals would not be affccted by it. 

IL. HisroricaL CHuronxnoLtocy. — The histor- 
ical part of Hebrew Chronology is not less ditticult 
than the technical. The information in the Bible 
is indeed direct rather than inferential, although 
there is very impertant evidence of the latter kind; 
hut the present state of the numbers makes abso- 
lute certainty in many cases impossible. If, for 
instance, the Hebrew and LXCX. ditler as to a par- 
ticular number, we cannot in general positively de- 
termine that the original form of the number has 
been preserved, when we have decided, and this we 
are not always able to do, which of the present 
furms has a preponderance of evidence in its favor. 
Ip addition to this ditticulty there are several gaps 
in the series of smaller numbers which we have no 
means of supplying with exactness. When, there- 
fore, we can compare several of these smaller num- 
bers with a larger number, or with independent 
evidence, we are frequently prevented from putting 
a conclusive test by the deficiencies in the first se 
ries. ‘The frequent occurrence of round numbers is 
a matter of minor importance, for, although when 
we have no other evidence it manifestly precludes 
our arriving at positive accuracy, the variation of 
a few years is not to be balanced against great dif- 
ferences apparently not to be positively resolved, as 
those of the primeval numbers in the Hebrew, LXX.,, 
and Samaritan Pentateuch. Lately some have laid 
great stress upon the frequent occurrence of the 
number 40, alleging that it and 70 are vayue terms 
equivalent to “ many,’’ so that ‘*40 years,’’ or “70 
years,’’ would mean no more than “ many years." 
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Primé facie, this idea would seem reasonable, but 
en a further examination it will be seen that the 
details of some periods of 40 years are given, and 
show that the number is not indefinite where it 
would at first especially seem to be so. Thus the 
40 years in the wilderness can be divided into three 
periods: (1.) from the Exodus to the sending out 
of the spies was about one year and a quarter (1 
year 1 + 2(2?) months, Num. ix. 1, x. 11; comp. 
ver. 29, showing it was this year, and xiii. 20 prov- 
ing that the search ended somewhat after midsum- 
mer): (2.) the time of search, 40 days (Num. xiii. 
25): (3.) the time of the wandering until the 
brook Zered was crossed, 38 years (Deut. ii. 14): 
making altogether almost 394 years. This per- 
fectly accords with the date (yr. 40, m. 11, d. 1) of 
the address of Moses after the conquest of Sihon 
and Oy (Deut. i. 3, 4), which was subsequent to 
the crossing of the brook Zered. So again David's 
reign of 40 years is divided into 7 years 6 m. in 
Hebron, and 33 in Jerusalem (2 Sam. ii. 11, v. 5; 
1 Chr. iii. 4, but 1 K. ii. 11, 7 years, omitting the 
months, and 33). This therefore cannot be an in- 
definite number, as some might conjecture from its 
following Saul’s 40 years and preceding Solomon's. 
The last two reigns again could not have been! 
much more or less from the circumstances of the 
history. ‘The occurrence of some round numbers 
therefore does not warrant our supposing the con- 
stant use of vague ones. In discussing the tech- 
nical part of the subject we have laid some stress 
upon the opinions of the earlier Rabbinical com- 
mentators: in this part we place no reliance upon 
them. As todivisions of time connected with re- 
ligious observances they could scarcely be far wrong ; 




















computation from others, and making some alter- 
ations consequently necessary. ‘The advantage of 
the system of this table is the clear manner in 
which it shows the differences and agreements of , 
the three versions of the data. The dots indicate 
eambers agreeing with the LAX. 
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in historical chronology they could hardly be e- 
pected to be right, having a very small knowledge 
of foreign sources. In fact, by comparing their 
later dates with the chronology of the time astro- 
nomically fixed, we find so extraordinary a depart- 
ure from correctness that we must abandon the idea 
of their having held any additional facts handed 
down by tradition, and serving to guide them toa 
true system of chronology. ‘There are, however, 
important foreign materials to aid us in the deter- 
mination of Hebrew chronology. In addition to 
the literary evidence that has been long: used by 
chronologers, the comparatively recent decipher- 
ment of the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions 
has afforded us valuable additional evidence from 
contemporary monuments. 

Biblical data. — It will be best to examine the 
Biblical information under the main periods into 
which it may be separated, beginning with the 
eurliest. 

A. First Period, from Adam to Abram’s depart- 
ure from Haran. — All the numerical data in the 
Bible fur the chronology of this interval are com- 
prised in two genealogical lists in Genesis, the first 
from Adam to Noah and his sons (Gen. v. 3 ad sin.), 
and the second from Shem to Abram (xi. 10-26), 
and in certain passages in the same book (vii. 6, 11, 
viii. 13, ix. 28, 29, xi. 32, xii. 4). The Masoretic 
Hebrew text, the LXX., and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch greatly differ, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing table, which we take from the Genesis of 
the Larth and of Man (p. 90), adding nothing 
essential but a various reading, and the age of 
Abram when he left Haran, but also inclosing in 
parentheses numbers not stated but obtained by 








Age of each when the|| Years of ench after || Total length of the 
next was boru. the next was born. life of each. 
Sept. | Heb. | Sam.j| Sept. | Heb. | Sam. || Sept. | Heb. | Sam. 
Adam. . 230 130 | i 80 930} .. | .. 
Seth. £05 105 907 807 912 wa Sis 
Enos. . 10 ¥O 715 815 905 2 ew 
Cainan . 170 10 740 840 910 re ae 
Muahalaleel . 165 65 4 830 895 : = 
Jared . 142 he 62 |} 800 F ‘ 785 || 962 : 847 
Enoch... 165 <0 855 " ap 
Methuszelah . 187 é 67 i] (782 782 653 Y6o - 720 
lp7 802 
Lamech . 2 1488 182 63 5) 595 600 4 T0 653 
Noah . ‘ §2 ae sid | 448 ae ae 950 ee 
Shem e ‘ 140 ee ee 500 ee ee 600 ee ee 
22¢4 | 1658 | 1lguy This was ‘two years after the Flood.” 
2244 
Arphaxad . i 135 351... 400 403 ; 808 || (585)| (438) | 488 
Cuinan j z 1:0 | 330 | (460) 
Swah . — : 130 BH) ee 830 4(8 803 || (460) | (488) ]) 488 
Eber . 2.4 : i = she 210 430 we (404) | (464) ] 404 
Peleg . ¢ : 130 x) es £09 Ose 109 |) (339) | (.89)] 289 
Reu a 4 ; 12 ®P ie “07 U7 || (834) | (<8y)} 239 
Serug . se ‘ 130 30 as 200 , 100 || (3830) ] (230) ] 230 
Nahor. a ie : Ao 29 is 129 | 119 69 |, (2U8)| (148)| 148 
79 
Terah. . ... . 70 Se | (185) | (185) | (76) || 205 145 
Abrani leaves Haran. 16 rae | 
1145 365 | 1015 
1245 


The number of generations in the LXX. is one 
in excess of the Heb. and Sam. on account of the 
“second Cainan,’’ whom the best chronologers are 
acreed in rejecting as spurious. Ile is found in 
the present text of the ILXX. in beth Gen. and 1 


| Chr., and in the present text of St. Luke's Gaspel 
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Sosephus, Philo, and the earlier Christian writers 
appear however to have known nothing of him, and 
it is therefore probable either that he was first in- 
troduced by a copyist into the Gospel and thence 
into the LXX., or else that he was found in some 
codd. of the L.XX. and thence introduced into the 
Gospel, and afterwards into all other copies of the 
LXX. [Carnan.] Before considering the varia- 
tions of the numbers it is important to notice’ that 
‘sas two of the three sources must have been cor- 
rupted, we may reasonably doubt whether any one 
of them be preserved in its genuine state "’ (Genesis 
of the Kurth, «fe., p. 92)—a check upon our con 
fidence that has strangely escaped chronologers in 
general. The variations are the result of design, 
not accident, as is evident from the years before the 
birth of a son and the residues agreeing in their 
gums in almost all cases in the antediluvian gen- 
erations, the exceptions, save one, being apparently 
the result of necessity that lives should not overlap 
the date of the I‘lood (comp. Clinton, F'asti [/ellen. 
i. 285). We have no clew to the date or dates 
of the alterations beyond that we can trace the 
LXX. form to the first century of the Christian 


era, if not higher,4 and the Heb. to the fourth cen- | 


tury: if the Sam. numbers be as old as the text, 
we can assizn them a higher antiquity than what 
is known as tothe Heb. The little acquaintance 
most of the early Christian writers had with Hebrew 
makes it impossible to decide, on their evidence, 
that the variation did not exist when they wrote: 
the testimony of Josephus is here of more weight, 
but in his present text it shows contradiction, 
though preponderating in favor of the LAX. numn- 
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see there is some ground in the similar case of cer- 
tain generations, just alluded to, from Abrahar 
downwards. With respect to probability of accu- 
racy arising froin the state of the text, the Heb. 
certainly has the advantaye. ‘There is every reason 
to think that the Rabbins have been scrupulous in 
the extreme in making alterations: the LXX., on 
the other hand, shows sivzus of a carelessness that 
would almost permit change, and we have the prob- 
able interpolation of the second Cainan. If, how- 
ever, we consider the Sam. form of the lists as 
sprung from the other two, the LXX. would seem 
to be earlier than the Heb., since it is more prob- 
able that the antediluvian generations would have 
been shortened to a general azreement with the 
Heb., than that the postdiluvian would have been 
lengthened to suit the LXX.; for it is obviously 
most likely that a sutticient number of years having 
been deducted from the earlier generations, the 
operation was not carried on with the later. It is 
noticeable that the stated sums in the postdiluvian 
generations in the Sam. generally agree with the 
computed sums of the Heb. and not with those of 
the LXAX., which would be explained by the theory 
of an adaptation of one of these two to the other, 
although it would not give us reason for supposing 
either form to be the earlier. It is an ancient con- 
jecture that the term year was of old applied to 
periods short of true years. ‘There is some plausi- 
bility in this theory, at first sivht, but the account 
of the Deluve seems fatal to its adoption. The only 
passage that might be alleged in its support is that 
in which 120 years is mentioned as if the term of 
man's life after the great increase of wickedness 


bers. A comparison of the lists would Jead us to| before the Deluge, compared with the lives assigned 


suppose, on internal evidence, that they had first 
two forms, and that the third version of them 
originated from these two. This supposed later 
version of the lists would seem to be the Sanr.., 
which certainly is less internally consistent, on the 
supposition of the original correctness of the num- 
bers, than the other two. The cause of the altera- 
tions is most uncertain. It has indeed been con- 
jectured that the Jews shortened the clironology in 
order that an ancient prophecy that the Messiah 
should come in the sixth millenary of the world’s 
age might not le known to be fulfilled in the advent 
of our Lord. The reason may be suthcient in itself, 
but it does not rest upon sutticient evidence. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that in the apostolic 
age there were hot discussions respecting genealozies 
(Tit. iii. 9), which would seem to indicate that great 
importance was attached to them, perhaps also that 
the differences or some difference then existed. The 
different proportions of the generations and lives in 
the I.XX. and Eleb. have been asserted to atlord 
an arzument in favor of the former. Ata later 
period, however, when we find instances of longevity 
recorded in all versions, the time of marriaye is 
not different frum what it is at the present day, 
althouvzh there are some long generations. A 
stronver arcument for the LXX., if the unity of 
the human race be admitted, is found in the long 
period required from the Flood to the Dispersion 
and the establishment of kingdoms: this supposition 
would, however, require that the patriarchal sren- 
erations should be either exceptional or represent 
periods: for the former of these hypotheses we shall 


« The earliest supposed Indication of the LXX. 
eunibers is in the passuge of Polyhistor (ap. Euseb. 
Praq \x 21, p. 422) giving the same as the computa- 


to the antediluvian patriarchs, but this from the 
context seems rather to mean a period of probation 
before the catastrophe (Gen. vi. 3). A question 
has been raised whether the generations and num- 
bers may not be independent, the orizinal genera- 
tions in Gen. having been, as those in 1 Chr., simply 
names, and the numbers having beeu added, per- 
haps on traditional authority, by the Jews (comp. 
Genesis of the Kurth, §c., pp. 92-4). If we sup- 
pose that a period was thus portioned out, then the 
character of Ilebrew genealovies as not of necessity 
absolutely continuous mizht somewhat leasen the 
numbers assivned to individuals. Some have sup- 
posed that the mumbers were originally cyclical, an 
idea perhaps originating in the notion of the dis- 
tribution of a space of time to a certain number of 
generations. ‘This particular theory can however 
scarcely be reconciled with the historical character 
of the names. ‘Turning to the evidence of ancient 
history and tradition, we find the numbers of the 
LXX. confirmed rather than those of the Heb. 
The history and civilization of Kevpt and Assvria 
with Babylonia reach to a time earlier than, in the 
first case, and about as early as, in the second, the 
Heb. date of the Ilood. Moreoyer the concurrent 
evidence of antiquity carries the origin of gentile 
civilization to the Noachian races. The question 
of the unity of the species does not therefore arfect 
this argument (MAN), whence the numbers of the 
LXX. up to the Deluge would seem to be correct, 
for an accidental agreement can scarcely be admit- 
ted. If correct, are we therefore to suppose them 
original, that is, of the original text whence the 


tion of Demetrius ; but we cannot place reliance na 
the correctness of a single fragmentary text. 
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LXX. version was made? This appears to be a 
necessary consequence of their correctness, since the 
translators were probably not sutticieutly acquainted 
with external sources to obtain numbers either 
actually or approximatively true, even if they ex- 
ternilly existed, and had they had this knowl: lige, 
it is scarcely likely that they would have used it in 
the manner supposed. On the while, therefore, we 
are inclined to prefer the LX X. numbers after the 
Deluge, and, as consistent with them, and probably 
of the same authority, those before the Deluge also. 
It remains for us to ascertain what appears to be 
the best form of cach of the three versions, and to 
state the intervals thus obtained. In the LXX. 
antediluvian generations, that of Methusclah is 187 
or 167 years: the former seems to be undoubtedly 
the true number, since the latter would make this 
patriarch, if the subsequent generations be correct, 
to survive the Ilood 14 years. In the postdiluvian 
rumbers of the LX X. we must, as previously shown, 
reject the second Cainan, from the preponderance 
of evidence against his genuineness. [CAINAN.] 
Of the two forms of Nahor’s generation in the 
LXX. we inust prefer 79, as more consistent with 
the numbers near it, and as also found in the Sam. 
An important correction of the next generation has 
been suggested in all the lists. According to them 
it would appear that Terah was 70 years old at 
Abram’s birth. ‘ Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran"? (Gen. xi. 26). 
It is afterwards said that Terah went from Ur of 
the Chaldees to Haran and died there at the age 
of 205 years (145 Sam.) (vv. 31, 32), and the de- 
parture of Abram from Haran to Canaan is then 
narrated (comp. Acts vii. 4), his age Leing stated 
to Lave been at that time 73 years (xii. 1-5). Usher 
therefore conjectures that ‘eral was 130 years old 
at Abram's birth (206 — 75 = 130), and supposes 
the latter not to have Leen the eldest son but men- 
tioned first on account of his eminence, as is Shem 
in several places (v. 32, vi. 10, vii. 13, ix. 18, x. 1), 
who yet appears to have been the third son of Noah 
and certainly not the eldest (x. 21, and arrange- 
ment of chap.). ‘There is, however, a serious objec- 
tion in the way of this supposition. It seems 
scarcely probable that if Abram had been born to 
his father at the age of 130 years, he should have 
asked in wonder “Shall [a child] be born unto 
him that is an hundred years old? and shall Sarah, 
that is ninety years old, bear?"’ (Gen. xvii. 17.) 
Thus to suit a sinvle number, that of ‘Terah'’s age 
at his death, where the Sam. dces not agree with 
the Lleb. and LXX., a hypothesis is adopted that 
at least strains the consistency of the narrative. 
We should rather suppose the number might have 
been changed by a copyist, and take the 145 years 
of the Sam. —It has Leen generally supposed that 
the Dispersion tuok place in the days of Peleg, on 
account. of what is said in Gen. x. as to him: [of 
the two sons of ler] “the name of one [was] 


Peleg (abe, division), for in his days was the 


earth divided ” (72529, 25). It cannot be posi- 
tively affirmed that the “ Dispersion" spoken of in 
Gen. xi. is here meant, since a physical catastrophe 
might be intended, although the former is perhaps 
he more natural inference. The evert, whatever 
it was, must have happened at Peleg’s birth, rather 
than, as some have supposed, at a later time in his 
life. for the easterns have always given names to 
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sider the following as the best forms of the numbers 
according to the three sources. 


LXxX. Iieb. Sam. 
Creation . 2... 0 0 0 
Flood (occupying chief 
portal ai year) . . 2262 16a ww 
Birthof Peleg . 2...) (Wl 1! #1 
Departure of Abram { (ser ¢ 
from Haran .... 16 i GIG 

wo w3 24 


B. Second Period, from Abrams departure from 
Haran to the Exodus. — The length of this period 
is stated by St. Paul as 430 years from the promise 
to Abraham to the giving of the Law (Gal. iii. 17), 
the first event being held to’ be that recorded in 
Gen. xii. 1-5. The same number of years is given 
in Ex., where the Hebrew reads — * Now the so- 
journing of the children of Israel who dwelt in 
kgypt [was] four hundred and thirty years. And 
it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and 
thirty years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, 
that all the hosts of the Lord went out from the 
land of Egypt’ (xii. 40, 41). Here the LAX. 
and Sam. add after “in Egypt"? the words “and 
in Canaan,"’ while the Alex. and other MSS. of the 
former also add after “the children of Israel’? the 
words ‘¢and their fathers.” It seenis most reason- 
able to recard both these additions as glosses; if 
they are excluded, the passage appears to make the 
duration of the sojourn in Igypt 420 years, but 
this is not an absolutely certain conclusion. The 
“ sojourning ’’ might well include the period after 
the promise to Abraham while that patriarch and 
his descendants “sojourned in the laud of promise 
as [in] a strange country’ (Heb. xi. 9), for it is 
not positively said “the sojourning of the children 
of Israel in Egypt,’’ but we may read “ who dwelt 
in Egypt.” As for the very day of close being 
that of commencement, it might refer cither to 
Abraham’s entrance, or to the time of the promise. 
A third passage, occurring in the same essential 
form in both Testaments, and therefcre especially 
satisfactory as to its textual accuracy, throws licht 
upon the explanation we have offered of this last, 
since it is impossible to understand it except upon 
analogical principles. It is the divine declaraticn 
to Abraham of the future history of his children: 
« Know of a surety that thy seed shall te a stran- 
ger ina land [that is} not theirs, and shall serve 
them; and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years; and also that nation whom they shall serve, 
will I judge; and afterward shall they come out 
with great substance” (Gen. xv. 13, 14; comp. 
Acts vii. 6,7). The four bundred years cannot 
be held to be the period of oppression without a 
denial of the historical character of the narrative of 
that time, but can only ke supposed to mean the 
time from this declaration to the Exodus. This 
reading. which in the A. V. requires ro more than 
a slight change in the punctuation, if it suppese an 
unusual construction in Hebrew, is perfectly admis- 
sible according to the principles of Semitic gram- 
mar, and might be used in Arabic. It is also 
roticealle that after the citation given al ove, the 
events of the whole sojourn are repeated, showing 
that this was the period spoken of, and perhaps, 
therefore, the period defined (15, 16). ‘The mean- 
ing of the “fourth generation” here metr.tioned 
has been previously considered. It cannot, there- 
fore, le held that the statement of St. Paul that 
from the promise to Abraham until tke Exedus 


children at birth, as may ke ncticed in’ the cases | was 430 years is irreconcilatle with the two other 


of Jacob wid his sons. — We should therefore con- | statementa of the same kind. 


In order to arrive at 
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as certain 2 conclusion as may be attainalle, we hail the good fortune to discover some independen 
must examine the evidence we have fur the details contemporary evidence bearing upon this matter. 


of this interval. 


First, however, it will be neces-| ‘There is an Egyptian hieratic papyrus in the Bib- 


gary to form a distinct opinion as to the length of | licthcque at Paris bearing a moral discourse by one 


life of the patriarchs of this age. The Biblical nar- 
rative plainly ascribes to them lives far longer than 


what is held to be the present extreme limit, and nasty, which was of Shepherds [uyrr]. 


{ 


Ptah-hotp, apparently eldest son of Assa (1. C. cir. 
1910-1860), the fifth king of the Fifteenth Dy- 
At the 


we must therefore carefully consider the evidence | conclusion Ptah-hotp thus speaks of himself: “I 
upon which the general correctness of the numbers have become an elder on the earth (or in the land); 
rests, and any independent evidence as to the|I have traversed a hundred and ten years of life by 


lencth of life at this time. The statements in the 
Bible revarding longevity may be separated into 
two classes, those given in genealozical lists, and 
those interwoven with the relation of events. To 
the former class virtually belung all the statements 


relating to the lonvevity of the patriarchs before | 


Abraham, to the latter nearly all relating to that 
of Abraham and his descendants. In the case of 
the one we cannot arrive at certainty as to the 
original form of the text, as already shown, but the 
other rests upon a very different kind of evidence. 
The statements as to the length of the lives of 
Abraham and his nearer descendants, and some of 
his later, are so closely interwoven with the histor- 
ical narrative, not alone in form, but in sense, that 
their general truth and its cannot be separated. 
Abraham's age at the birth of Isaac is a great fact 
in his history, equally attested in the Old ‘lesta-. 
ment and in the New. Again, the longevity as- 
cribed to Jacob is confirmed by the question of 
Pharaoh, and the patriarch’s remarkable answer, in 
which he makes his then age of 130 years less than 
the years of his ancestors (Gen. xvii. 9), a minute 
point of agreement with the other chronological 
statements to be especially noted. At a later time 
the aze of Moses is attested by various statements 
in ‘he Pentateuch, and in the N. T. on St. Ste- 
pbeu's authority, though it is to be observed that 
the mention of his having retained his strenzth to 
the end of his 12) years (Weut. xxxiv. 7), is per- 
haps indicative of an unusual longevity. In the 
earlier part of the period following, we notice simi- 
lar instances in the case of Joshua, and, inferen- 
tally, in that of Othniel. Nothing in the Bible 
could be cited against this evidence, except it be 
the common explanation of Ps. xe. (esp. ver. 10) 
combined with its ascription to Moses (title). The 
title cannot, analogically, be considered a very sure 
guide, but the style and contents seem to us to sup- 
port it. It mav be questioned, however, whether 
the general shortness of man's life forms the subject 
of this psalm. A shortness of life is lamented as 
the result of God's anger, the people are described 
as under his wrath, and prayer is made for a ha 

pier condition. Nothing could be more applicable 
to the shortening of life in the desert in order that 
none who were twenty years old and upwards at 
the Exodus should enter the Land of Promise. 
With these the ordinary term of life would be three- 
score years and ten, or fourscore years. If, there- 
fore, we ascribe the psalm to Moses, we cannot be 
certain that it gives the average of long life at his 
time independently of the peculiar circumstances 
of the wandering in the desert. Thus it is evident 
that the two classes of statements in the Bille bear- 
ing on longevity stand upon a very different basis. 
[t must be observed that all the supposed famous 
modern instances of great longevity, as those of 
Part, Jackson, and the old Countess of Desmond, 
have utterly broken down on ¢xamination, and that 
the registers of this country prere no greater ex- 
treme than about J10 years We have recently 





the gift of the king and the approval of the elders, 


| fulfilling my duty towards the king in the place of 


favor (or blessing).”” (Fucsimile Cun Papyrus 
Ev yptien, parE. Prisse d'Avennes, pl. xix., lines 
7, 8). The natural inferences from this) passage 
are that Ptah-hotp wrote in the full possession of 

his mental faculties at the age of 110) years, and 
that his father was stil reigning at the time, and, 
therefore, had attained the ave of about 150 years, 
or more. ‘The analogy of all other documents of 

the kind known to ua does not permit a different 
conclusion. ‘That Ptah-hotp was the son of Assa 
is probable from inscriptions in tombs at Memphis; 
that he was 4 king's eldest son is expressly stated 
by himself (F'ucsanele, &., pl. v., lines 6,7). Yet 
he had not succeeded bis father at the time of his 
writing, nor does he mention that suvereiyn as 
deal. The reigns assigned by Manetho to the 
Shepherd-Kings of this dynasty seem indicative of 
a greater age than that of the Egyptian sovereigns 
(Cory's Ancient Fragments, 2d ed., pp. 114, 130). 
It has been suggested to us by Mr. Goodwin that 
110 years may Le a vague tern, meaning “a very 
long life;’’ it seems to be so used in papyri of a 
later time (8. Cc. cir. 1200). We rarely thus em- 
ploy the term centenarian, more commonly employ- 
ing sexagenarian and octovenarian, and this term 
ig therefore indicative of a greater longevity than 
ours among the Egyptians. If the 110 years of 

Ptah-hetp be vague, we must still suppose him to 
have attained to an extreme old age during his 
father's lifetime, so that we can scarcely reduce the 
numbers 110 and about 130 more than ten years 
respectively. This Egyptian document is of the 
time of the Fifteenth ])ynasty, and of so realistic 
and circumstantial a character in its historical bear- 
ings that the facts it states admit of no dispute. 

Other records tend to confirm the inferences we 
have here drawn. It scems, however, prot:able that 

such instances of longevity were exceptional, and 

perhaps more usual among the foreign settlers in 

lgypt than the natives, and we have no ground for 
considering that the length of generations was then 
generally different from what it now is. For these- 
reasons we find no ditticulty in accepting the state- 

ments as to the longevity of Abraham and certain 

of his descendants, and can go on to examine the 
details of the period under consideration as made 
out from evidence requiring this admission. The 
narrative affurds the fullowing data which we place 
under two periods — (1) that fram Abrams leaving 
Haran to Jacob's entering Egypt: and (2) that. 
from Jacob's entering Lyypt to the Itxodus. 


1. Age of Abram on leaving Haran = 75 yrs. 
at Isanc’s birth . 100 
Age of Isanc at Jacob's birth. 60 


Age of Jacob ou entering Egypt. 130 


216 or 215 yra.a 


@ Bunsen reckons Abraham's yr. 75 aa 1, and yr. 
100 as 25, and makes the sui of this interval from the 
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2 Age of Levi on entering Egypt . . . 
Residue of his life P 
Oppreasion after the death of Jacob's 
(Ex. i. 6, 7, ff). 
Age of Moses at Exodus 


Age of Joseph in the same ait 
Residue of his life . S Ses ts 
Age of Moses at Exodus . ..... =. 


161 


These data make up about 387 or 388 years, to 
which it is reasonable to make some addition, since 
it appears that all Joseph's generation died before 
the oppression commenced, and it is probable that 
it had begun some time before the birth of Moses. 
The sum we thus obtain cannot be far different 
from 430 years, a period for the whole sojourn that 
these data must thus he held to contirm. The 
genealogies relating to the time of the dwelling in 
Egypt, if continuous, which there is much reason 
to suppose some to be, are not repugnant to this 
scheme; but on the other hand, one alune of them, 
that of Joshua, in 1 Chr. (vii. 243, 25, 26, 27) if a 
succession, can be reconciled with the opinion that 
dates the 430 years from Jacol’s entering into 
Kgypt. The historical evidence should be carefully 
weished. Its chief point is the increase of the Is- 
raelites from the few souls who went with Jacob 
into Eyypt, and Joseph and his sons, to the six 
hundred thousand men who came out at the Exo- 
dus. At the former date the following are enumer- 
ated — “besides Jacob's sons’ wives,’’ Jacob, his 
twelve sons and one dauchter (13), his fifty-one 
grandsons and one granddaughter (52), and his 
four great-grandsons, making, with the patriarch 
himself, seventy souls (Cen. xlvi. 8-27). ‘The gen- 
eration to which children would be born about this 
date may thus be held to have been of at least 51 
pairs,? since all are males except one, who most 
probably married a cousin. This computation 
takes no account of polygamy, which was certainly 
practised at the time by the Hebrews. This first 
generation must, except there were at the time 
other female grandchildren of Jacob besides the one 
mentioned (comp. Gen. xlvi. 7), have taken foreign 
wives, and it is reasonable to suppose the same to 
have been constantly done afterwards, though prob- 
ably in a less degree. We cannot therefore found 
our calculation solely on these 51 pairs, but must 
allow for polygamy and foreign marriages. These 
admissions being made, and the especial blessing 
“ which attended the people borne in mind, the in- 
terval of about 215 years does not seem too short 
for the increase. On the whole, we have no hesi- 
tation in accepting the 430 years as the length of 
the interval from Abram’s leaving Haran to the 
Exodus. 

C. Third Period, from the Exodus to the Foun- 
dation of Solomon's Temple. — There is but one 
passage from which we obtain the length of this 
period asa whole. It is that in which the Founda- 
tion of the Temple is dated in the 480th (Heb.), or 
440th (LAXX.) year after the Exodus, in the 4th yr. 
2d m. of Solomon's reign (1 K. vi. 1). Subtracting 








numbers 215 (Evypr's Place, {. 180). This is Inaccu- 
rate, since if 75 = 1, then 100 = 26. and the interval 
ts 216. 

@ Bunsen ridicules Dr. Baumgarten of Kiel for sup- 
posing a residue of 56 pairs from 70 souls. ‘This re- 
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clr. S from 480 or 440 yrs. the first three yrs. of Solomeos 


821 and the 40 of David, we obtain (480 — 43 = ) 437 
or (440 — 43 = ) 397 yrs. These results we have 
first to compare with the detached numbers. These 
are as follows: — (a.) From Exodus to death of 
Moses, 40 yrs. (6.) Leadership of Joshua, 7 +z 
yrs. (c.) Interval between Joshua's death and the 
kirst Servitude x yrs. (d.) Servitudes and rule of 
Judges until Eli's death, 430 yrs. (¢.) Period from 
Eli's death to Saul's accession, 20-++ 2 yrs. (J) 
Saul’s reign, 40 yrs. (y.) David's reign, 40 yrs. 
(h.) Solomon's reign to Foundation of Temple, 3 
yrs. Sum, 3 z+ 580 yrs. It is possible to obtain 
approximatively the length of the three wanting 
numbers. Joshua's age at the Exodus was 20 or 
20 + x yrs. (Num. xiv. 29, 30), and at his death, 
110: therefore the utmost length of his rule must 
be (110 — 20 + 40 = ) 50 yrs. After Joshua there 
is the time of the Elders who overlived him, then a 
period of disobedience and idolatry, a servitude of 
8 yrs., deliverance by Othniel the son of Kenaz, 
the nepkew of Caleb, and rest for 40 yrs. until 
Othniel’s death. ‘The duration of Joshua's govern- 
ment is limited by the circumstance that Caleb's 
lot was apportioned to him in the 7th year of the 
occupation, and therefore of Joshua's rule, when he 
was 85 yrs. old, and that he conquered the lot after 
Joshua's death. Caleb cannot be supposed to have 
been a very old man on taking his portion, and it 
is unlikely that he would have waited long before 
attacking the heathen who held it, to say nothing 
of the portion being his claimed reward for not 
having feared the Anakim who dwelt there, a reward 
promised him of the Lord by Moses and claimed 
of Joshua, who alone of his fellow-spies had shown 
the same faith and courage (Num. xiv. 24; Deut. 
{. 86; Josh. xiv. 6 ad fin., xv. 13-19; Judg. i. 9- 
15, 20). If we suppose that Caleb set out to con- 
quer his lot about 7 years after its apportionment, 
then Joshua's rule would be about 13 yrs., and he 
would have been a little older than Caleb. The 
interval between Joshua's death and the First 
Servitude is limited by the history of Othniel. He 
was already a warrior when Caleb conquered his lot; 
he lived to deliver Israel from the Mesopotamian 
oppressor, and died at the end of the subsequent 
40 yrs. of rest. Supposing Othniel to have been 
30 yrs. old when Caleb set out, and 110 yrs. at his 
death, 32 yrs. would remain for the interval in 
question. ‘The rule of Joshua may he therefore 
reckoned to have been about 13 yrs., and the sub- 
sequent interval to the First Servitude about 32 
yrs., altogether 47 yrs. These numbers cannot be 
considered exact: but they can hardly be far wrong, 
more especially the sum. The residue of Samuel's 
judgeship after the 20 yrs. from Fli's death until 
the solemn fast and victory at Mizpeh, can scarcely 
have much exceeded 20 yrs. Samuel must have 
been still young at the time of Fli’s death, and he 
died very near the close of Saul’s reign (1 Sam. 
xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). If he were 10 yrs. old at the 
former date, and judged for 20 yrs. after the victory 
at Mizpeh, he would have been near 90 yts. old 
(10? + 20 + 207-+38?) at his death, which ap- 
pears to have been a long period of life at that time. 
If we thus suppose the three uncertain intervals, 





mainder of 56 pair out of 70 souls puts us very much 
in mind of Falstaff_s mode of reckoning.” (Exvupt's 
Placer, i. 178). Had the critic read Gen. xivi. he would 
not have made this extraordinary mistake, and allowed 
only three wives to €7 men. 
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the residue of Joshua's rule, the time after his reached a period in which the differences of chro- 
death to the First Servitude, and Samuel's rule! nologers are no longer to be measured by centuries 
after the victury at Mizpel: to have been respectively ' but by tens of years and even single years, and 
6, 32, and 20 yrs.. the sum of the whole period will! towards the close of which accuracy is attainable. 
be (58) + 58 = ) 048 yrs. Two independent large , The most important numbers in the Bible are gen- 
numbers seem to confirm this result Que is in erally stated more than once, and several means are 
St. Paul's address at Antioch of Pisidia, where, | attorded by which their accuracy can be tested. 
after speaking of the Exodus and the 40 yrs. in the! The principal of these tests are the statements of 
desert, he adds: “* And when he had destroyed | kings’ ages at their accessions, the couble dating 
seven ‘nations in the land of Chanaan, he divided | of the accessions of kings of Judah in thé reigns 


their land unto them by lot. And after that he 
gave (unto them] judges about the spice of four 
hundred and filty yeus, until Samuel the prophet. 
And atterward they desired a king’? (Acts xiii. 19, 
2), 21). ‘This interval of 459 yrs. may be variously 
exphiined, as commencing with Othniel’s deliver- 
ance and ending with Eli's death, a period which 
the numbers of the earlier books of the Bible, if 
added together, make 422 yrs., or as commencing 
with the First Servitude, 8 y1s. more, 430 yrs., or 
with Joshua's death, which would raise these num- 
bers by about JU yrs., or again it: may be held to 
end at Sauls accession, which would raise the 
numbers given respectively by about 4U yrs. How- 
ever explained, this sum of 450 yrs. supports the 
authority of the smaller numbers as furming an 
essentially correct measure of the period. The other 
larze number occurs in Jephthah’s message to the 
kiny of the Children of Ammon, where the period 
during waich [srael had held the land of the Amo- 
rites from the first conquest either up to the beyin- 
ning of the Servitude from which they were about 
to be freed, or up to the very time, is given as 300 
yrs. (Judg. xi. 25). The smaller numbers, with 
the addition of 38 yrs. for two uncertain periods, 
would make these intervals respectively 346 and 3ti4 
yrs. LMere, therefore, there appears to be another 
agreement with the smaller numbers, although it 
dves not amount to a positive agreement, since the 
Meaning might be either three centuries, as a varue 
sum, or about JJU yra. So far as the evidence of 
the numbers goes, we must decide in favor of the 
longer interval froin the Exodus to the building of 
the First Temple, in preference to the period of 480 
or 449 yrs. ‘The evidence of the genealovzies has 
been held by some to sustain a ditferent conclusion. 
These lists, as they now stand, would, if of con- 
linuous generations, be decidedly in favor of an 
interval of about 4300, 400, or even 500 years, some 
being much shorter than others. It is, however, 
impossible to reduce them to consistency with each 
other without arbitrarily altering some, and the 
result with those who have followed them as the 
safest guides has been the adoption of the shortest 
of the numbers just given, about 309 yrs.¢ ‘The 
evidence of the genealozies may therefore be con- 
sidered as probably leading to the rejection of all 
numerical statements, but as perhaps less incon- 
sistent with that of 48) or 440 yrs. than with the 
rest. We have already shown (Technic:l Chro- 
nology) what strong reasons there are against using 
the Hebrew genealogies to measure time. We pre- 
fer to hold to the evidence of the numbers, and to 
take as the mist satisfactory the interval of about 
338 yrs. from the Exodus to the Foundation of 
Solomon's Temple. 

D. Fourth Period, from the Foundation of Sol- 
omon's Temple to its Destruction. — We have now 





@ Bith Bunsen (Esupt's Place, i. 176-77) and Lepsius 
Chron. d. Fz. i. 339) suppose the genealogy of 
Shaul the son of Uzziah the Levite (1 Chr. vi. 22-24, 


of kings of Israel and the converse, and the double 


of ngs by the years of kings of Judah and of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Of these tests the most valuable 
is the second, which extends throuch the preater 
part of the period under consideration, and prevents 
‘our making any very serious error in computing ite 
‘length. ‘The mentions of kings of Ikeypt and 
Agsyria contemporary with [lebrew sovereigns are 
wso of importance, and are likely to be more so, 
when, a3 we may expect, the chronolovical plices of 
all these contemporuries are more nearly determined. 
All records therevore tending to fix the clironuluvies 
of kyypt and Assyria, as well as of Babylonia, are 
of great value from their bearing on Hebrew chro- 
nology. At present the most important of such 
records is Ptolemy's Cauon, from which no sound 
chronolozer will venture to deviate. If all the 
Biblical evidence is carefully collected and compared, 
it will be found that some small and great incon- 
sistencies necessitate certain chanves of the num- 
bers. The amount of the former class has, however, 
been much exagverated, since several supposed in- 
consistencies depend upon the non-recognition of 
the mode of reckoning regnal years, from the com- 
'mencement of the year and not from the day of the 
king’s accession. ‘The greater difficulties and some 
of the smaller cannot be resolved without the sup- 
position that numbers have been altered by copyists. 
In these cases our only resource is to propose an 
emendation. We must never take refuge in the 
idea of an interregnum, since it is a much more 
violent hypothesis, considering the facts of the his- 
tory, than the conjectural change of a number. 
Two interreznums have however been supposed, 
one of 11 yrs. between Jeroboam If. and Zachariah, 
and the other, of 9 yrs. between Pekah and Hoshea. 
The former supposition might seem to receive some 
support from the words of the prophet Hosea (x. 3, 
7, and perhaps 15), which, however, may as well 
imply a lax government, and the great power of 
the Israelite princes and captains, as an absolute 
anarchy, and we must remember the improbability 
of a powerful sovereign not having been at once 
succeeded by his son, and of the people having been 
content to remain for some years without a king. 
It is still more unlikely that in Hoshea’s case a 
i king's murderer should have been able to take his 
place after an interval of 9 yrs. We prefer in both 
cases to suppose a longer reign of the earlier of the 
two kings between whom the interregnunis are con- 
|jectured. With the exception of these two inter. 
'regnums, we would accept the computation of the 
interval we are now considering given in the margin 
of the A. V. It must be added, that the date of 
the conclusion of this period there given B. Cc. 533 
must be corrected to 586. ‘The received chronology 
as to its intervals cannot indeed be held to be 
beyond question in the time before Josiah's acces- 





comp. 83-83) to be that of Saul the king of Israel, an 
almost unaccountuble mistake. 
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ston up to the Foundation of the Temple, but we 
canot at present attain any better positive result 
than that we have accepted. The whole period 
may therefore be held to be of about 425 yrs., that 
of the undivided kingdom 120 yrs., that of the 
kingdom of Judah about 388 yrs., and that of the 
kingdom of Israel about 255 yrs. It is scarcely 
possible that these numbers can be more than a 
very few years wrong, if at all. (For a fuller treat- 
ment of the chronvlogy of the kings, see ISRAEL, 
KinGpom oF, and JUpAH, KinGpom oF.) 

E. Fifth Period, froin the Destruction of Solo- 
mon's Temple to the Return from the Babylonish 
Captivity. — The determination of the length of 
this period depends upon the date of the return to 
Palestine. The decree of Cyrus leading to that 
event was made in the 1st year of his reign, doubt- 
less at Babylon (Ezr. i. 1), B. Cc. 538, but it does 
not seem certain that the Jews at once returned. 
So great a migration must have occupied much 
time, and about two or three yra. would not seem 
too long an interval for its complete accomplish- 
ment after the promulgation of the decree. ‘I'wo 
numbers, held by some to be identical, must here 
be considered. One is the period of 70 yrs., during 
which the tyranny of Babylon over Palestine and 
the [ast generally was to last, prophesied by Jere- 
miuh (xxv.), and the other, the 70 yrs. Captivity 
(xxix. 10; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21; Dan. ix. 2). The 
commencement of the former period is plainly the 
Ist year of Nebuchadnezzar and 4th of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xxv. 1), when the successes of the king of 
Babylon began (xlvi. 2), and the miseries of Jeru- 
salem (xxv. 29),7 and the conclusion, the fall of 
Babylon (ver. 26). Ptolemy's Canon counts from 
the accession of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Cyrus 
66 yrs., a number sutliciently near to the round 
sun) of 70, which may indeed, if the yrs. be of 360 
days ( }’ear) represent at the utmost no more than 
about 69 tropical years. ‘The famous 70 years of 
captivity would secm to be the same period as this, 
since it was to terminate with the return of the 
captives (Jer. xxix. 10). The two passayes in Zech., 
which speak of such an interval as one of desolation 
(i. 12), and during which fasts connected with the 
last captivity had been kept (vii. 5), are not irre- 
concilable with this explanation: a famous past 
period might be spoken of, as the moderns speak 
of the Thirty Years’ War. These two passages are, 
it must be noticed, of different dates, the first of 
the 2d year of Darius Hystaspis, the second of the 
4th year. — This period we consider to be of 48 -+- x 
yrs., the doubtful number being the time of the 
reign of Cyrus before the return to Jerusalem, 
probably a space of about two or three years. 

Principal Systems of Biblical. Chronology. — 
Upon the data we have considered three principal 
systems of Biblical (hronology have been founded, 
which may be termed the Long System, the Short, 
and the Rabbinical. There is a fourth, which, 
although an offshoot in part of the last, can scarcely 


@ In the book of Daniel (i. 1) the Sd year of 
Jehoiakim is given instead of the 4th, which may be 
accounted for by the circumstance that the Babylonian 
year commenced earlier than the Hebrew, so that 
Nebuchadnezzar's lst would commence in Jehoiakim's 
Sd, and be current in his 4th. In other books of the 
Bible the years of Babylonian kings seem to be gener- 
ally Hebrew current years. Two other difficulties may 
28 noticed. The 18th vear of Nebuchadnezzar in Jer. 
Gi. 2 secms to be for the 19th. The difficulty of the 
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be termed Biblical, inasmuch as it depends for the 
most part upon theories, not only independent of, 
but repugnant to the Bible: this last is at present 
peculiar to Baron Bunsen. Before noticiny these 
systems it is desirable to point out some character- 
istics of those who have supported them, whieh 
may serve to aid our judgment in seeing how far 
they are trustworthy guides. All, or almost all 
have erred on the side of claiming for their results 
a greater accuracy than the nature of the evidence 
upon which they rested rendered possille. An- 
other failing of these chronologers is a tendency to 
accept, through a kind of false analogy, long or 
short numbers and computations for intervals, rather 
according as they have adopted the leng or the short 
reckoning of the patriarchal genealogies than on a 
consideration of special evidence. It is as thongh 
they were resolved to make the sum as great or as 
small as possible. The Rabbins have in their chro- 
nology atlurded the strongest example of this error, 
having so shortened the intervals as even egre- 
giously to throw out the dates of the time of the 
Persian rule. ‘The German school is here an ex- 
ception, for it has generally fallen into an oppcsite 
extreme and required a far greater time than any 
derivable from the Biblical numbers for the earlier 
ages, while taking the Rabbinical date of the Ex- 
odus, and so has put two portions of its chronology 
in violent contrast. We do not lay much stress 
upon the opinions of the early Christian writers, or 
even Josephus: their method was uncritical, and 
they accepted the numbers best known to them 
without any feeling of doubt. We shall therefure 
confine ourselves to the moderns. 

The principal advocates of the Long Chronoloy 
are Jackson, Hales, and Des-Vignoles. They take 
the LX.X. for the patriarchal generations, and adopt 
the lony interval from the Fxodus to the Founda- 
tion of Solomon's Temple. The Short Chronology 
has had a multitude of illustrious supporters owing 
to its having been from Jerome's time the recog- 
nized system of the West. Ussher may te con- 
sidered as its most able advocate. He follows the 
Hebrew in the patriarchal generations, and takes 
the 480 years frum the Exodus t> the Foundation 
of Solomon's Temple. The Rabbinical Chronology 
has lately come into much notice from its partial 
reception, chiefly by the German school. It accepts 
the Biblical numbers, but makes the most arbitrary 
corrections. For the date of the Exodus it has 
been virtually accepted by Bunsen, Lepsius, and 
Lord A. Hervey. The system of Bunsen we have 
been compelled to constitute a fourth class of itself. 
For the time before the Exodus he discards al] Bib- 
lical chronological data, and reasons altogether, as 
it appears to us, on philological considerations. 
The following table exhibits the principal dutes ac- 
cording to five writers. 

The principal disagreements of these chronol- 
ogers, besides those already indicated, must be no- 
ticed. In the post-diluvian period Hales rejects the 


Sith year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, 12m. 26d. (Jer.), 
or 27 (2 K.), falling according to the rendering of the 
A. V. in the Ist year of Evil-Merodach (Jer. lit. 31; 2 
K. xxv. 27), may be explained, as Dr. Hincks suggests, 
either by supposing the Heb., “in the year when he 
was king,’’ to mean that he reigned but one year in- 
stead of two, as in the canon, or that Evil-Nerodach ie 
not the Tluarodamus of the canon (Journ. Sacr. Lit 
Oct. 1858). 
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{ 
Hates. | Jackson. Ussher. | Petavius. Bunsen. 
| 

B.C B.C B.C B.C. B.C. 

Creation . 64ll 54265 4004 8YR3 (Adam) cir. 2° 900 
Sa ee ee ee 3155 3170 2338 2327 (Noah) cir. 10,700 

Abram leaves Haran. 20738 2023 ly21 1951 
Exodus. . LiH3 15.3 1491 1531 1320 
Foundation of Solomon's Temple 1027 1014 IZ 1012 uot 
Destruction of os 58d 683 58s 6SY 588 


second Cainan and reckons Terah’s age at Abram's, 2. Synchronism of Jusith and Pharaoh Necho. 
birth 13!) instead of 70 years; Jackson accepts the — The death of Josiah can be clearly shown on 
second Cainan and does not make any change in the Biblical evidence to have taken place in tle 22d 
second case; Ussher and Petavius follow the He-| year before that in which the ‘Temple was destroyed, 
brew, but the former alters the generation of ‘Terah, | that is, in the Jewish year from the spring of B. Cc. 
while the latter does not. Bunsen requires “ for the ; 608 to the spring of 607. Necho's Ist year is 
Noachian period about ten millennia before our era, | proved by the Apis-tablets to have been most prob- 


and for the beginning of our race another ten thou- 
sand years, or very little more" ( Outhines, vol. ii. p. 

12). These conclusions necessitate the abandon 

ment of all belief in the historical character of 

the Biblical account of the times before Abrahan. 
We cannot here discuss the grounds upon which 
they seem to be founded: it may be stated, how- 
ever, that those grounds may be considered to be 
wholly philological. The writer does indeed speak 
of “facts and traditions: his facts, however, as 
far as we can perceive, are the results of a theory 
of language, and tradition is, from its nature, no 
guide in chronolozy. How far language can be 
taken as a guide is a very hard question. Iti is, | 
however, certain that no Semitic scholar has ac- 
cepted Bunsen's theory. For the time from the 
Exodus to the Foundation of Solomon's ‘Temple, | 
Ussher alone takes the 480 years; the rest, except 
Bunsen, adopt longer periods according to their 
explanations of the other numbers of this interval; 
hut Bunsen caiculates by generations. We have 
already seen the great risk that is run in adopting 
Hebrew genealovies for the measure of time, both 
generally and in this case. ‘The period of the 
dings, frum the foundation of Solomon's Temple, 
‘# very nearly the same in the computations of 
Jackson, Ussher, and Petavius: Hales lengthens it 
by suppusing an interregnum of 11 years after the 
death of Amaziah; Bunsen shortens it by reducing 
the reign of Manasseh from 55 to 45 years. ‘The 
former theory is improbable and uncritical; the 
latter is merely the result of a supposed necessity, 
which we shall see has not been proved to exist; it 
@ thus needless, and in its form as uncritical as the 
dther. 

Probable determination of dates and intervals. — 
Having thus gone over the Biblical data, it only 
remains for us to state what we believe to be the 
most satisfactory scheme of chronology, derived 
from a comparison of these with furizn data. 
We shall endeavor to establish on independent ev- 
idence, either exactly or approximatively, certain 
main dates, and shall be content if the numbers 
we have previously obtained for the intervals be- 
tween them do not greatly disagree with those thus 
affonied. 

1. Date of the Destruction of Solomon's Temple. 
-—— The Temple was destroyed in the 19th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the 5th month of the Jewish 
year (Jer. lit. 12, 13; 2 K. xxv. 8,9). In dona 
emy's Canon, this year is current in the proleptic 
Julian year, B. c. 586, and the 5th month may 
he considered as about equal to August of that 


year. 


ably the Ezyptian vague year, Jan. n. C. 609-8, 
but possibly #. c. 610-9. The expedition in op- 
posing which Josiah fell, cannot be reasonably dated 
earlier than Necho’s 2d year, B. C. 609-8 or 608-7. 
It is important to notice that no earlier date of the 
destruction of the Temple than nk. c. 586 can be 
reconciled with the chronology of Necho's reign. 
We have thus B. c. 608-7 fur the last year of Jo- 
siah, and 638-7 for that of his accession, the for- 
mer date falling within the time indicated by the 
chronology of Necho's reign. 

3. Synchronsm of Hezekiah and Tirhakah. — 
| Twhakah is mentioned as an opponent of Sennach- 
erib shortly before the miraculous destruction of 
his army in, according to the present text, the 14th 
year of ‘Hezekiah. It has been lately proved from 
the Apis-tablets that the Ist year of Tirhakah’s 
reign over Kaypt was the vague year current in B. 
c. 689. The 14th year of Hezekiah, according to 
the received chronology, is 8. c. 713, and, if we 
correct it two years on account of the lowering of 
the date of the destruction of the Temple, B. c. 
711. If (Rawlinson's Herod. vol. i. p. 479, n. 1) 
we hold that the expedition dated in Hezekiah's 
l4th year was different from that which ended in 
the destruction of the Assvrian army, we must still 
place the latter event before n. c. 695. There is, 
therefore, a prima facte discrepancy of at least 6 
years. Bunsen (Bibelwerk, i. p. ccevi.) unhesitat- 
ingly reduces the reign of Manasseh from 55 to 45 
years. Lepsius (Adniysbuch, p. 104) more crit- 
ically takes the 35 years of the IL.XX. as the true 
duration. Were an alteration demanded, it would 
seem best to make Manasseh's computation of his 
reign commence with his father's illness in prefer- 
ence to taking the conjectural number 45 or the 
very short one 35. The evidence of the chronol- 
ogy of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings is, how. 
ever, we think, conclusive in favor of the sum of 55. 
In the Bible we are told that Shalmaneser laid 
siege to Samaria in the 4th year of Hezekiah, and 
that it was taken in the 6th year of that king (2 
K. xviii. 9, 10). The Assyrian inscriptions indi- 
cate the taking of the city by Sargon in his Ist or 2d 
year, whence we must suppose either that he com. 
pleted the enterprise of Shalmaneser, to whom the 
capture is not expressly ascribed in the Scriptures, or 


, that he took the credit of an event which happened 


just before his accession. ‘The Ist year of Sargon 
is shown by the inscriptions to have been exactly 
or nearly equal to the Ist of Merodach-Haladan, 
Mardocempadus: therefore it was current f. c. 721 
or 720, and the 2d year, 720 or 719. This would 
place Hezekiah's accession B. C. 726, 725, or 724 
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the dd leing the very date the Hebrew numbers 
give. Again, Merodach-Baladan sent messengers 
to Hezekiah immediately after his sickness, and 
therefore in about his 15th year, B.c. 710. Ac- 
cording to Ptolemy’s Canon, Mardocempadus 
reigned 721-710, and, according to Berosus, seized 
the regal power for 6 months before Elibus, the 
Belibus of the Canon, and therefore in about 703, 
this being, no doubt, a second reign. Here the 
preponderance of evidence is in favor of the earlier 
dates of Hezekiah. ‘Thus far the chronological 
data of Fgypt and Assyria appear to clash in 
a@ manner that seems at first sight to present a 
hopeless knot, but not on this account to be rashly 
cut. An examination of the facts of the history 
has affurded Dr. Hincks what we believe to be the 
true explanation. Tirhakah, he observes, is not 
explicitly termed Pharaoh or king of Egypt in the 
Bible, but king of Cush or Ethiopia, from which 
it might be inferred that at the time of Sennach- 
erib's disastrous invasion he had not assumed the 
crown of Igypt. The Assyrian inscriptions of 
Sennacherib mention kings of Egypt and a con- 
temporary king of Ethiopia in alliance with them. 
The history of logypt at the time, obtained by a 
comparison of the evidence of Herodotus and others 
with that of Manetho's lists, would lead to the 
game or a similar conclusion, which appears to be 
remarkably confirmed by the prophecies of Isaiah. 
We hold, therefore, as most probable, that, at the 
time of Sennacherib's disastrous expedition, ‘™y- 
hakah was king of Ethiopia in alliance with the 
king or kings of Igypt. It only remains to ascer- 
tain what evidence there is for the date of this ex- 
pedition. First. it must be noted that the warlike 
operations of Sennacherib recorded in the Bible 
have been conjectured, as already mentioned, to be 
those of two expeditions. The fine paid by Heze- 
kiah is recorded in the inscriptions as a result of 
an expedition of Sennacherib's 3d year, which, hy a 
comparison of Ptolemy's Canon with Berosus, must 
be dated Bn. c. 700, which would fall so near the 
close of the reign of the king of Judah, if no 
alteration be made, that the supposed second ex- 
pedition, of which there would naturally be no 
record in the Assyrian annals on account of its ca- 
lamitous end, could not be placed much later. The 
Biblical account would, however, be most reason- 
ably explained by the supposition that the two ex- 
peditions were but two campaigns of the same war, a 
war but temporarily interrupted by Hezekiah's aub- 
mission. Since the first expedition fell in B. c. 700, 
we have not to suppose that the reign of Tirhakah 
in Ethiopia commenced more than 11 years at the 
utmost before his accession in Mgypt, a supposition 
which, on the whole, is far preferable to the dis- 
locating attempts that have been made to lower the 
reign of Hezekiah. ‘This would, however, necessi- 
tate a substitution of a later date in the place of 
the 14th year of Hezekiah for the first expedition. 
(See especially Dr. Hincks's paper “On the Recti- 
fications of Sacred and Profane Chronology, which 
the newly-discovered Apis-steles render necessary,’’ 
in the Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 1858; 
and Rawlinson's //erod. i. 478-480). The syn- 
chronisms of Hoshea and Shalmaneser, Pekah and 
Tiglath-Pileser, Menahem and Pul, have not yet 
been approximatively determined on double evi- 
dence. 

4. Synchronism of Rehoboam and Shishak. — The 
Biblical evidence for this synchronism is as follows: 
Rehoboam appears tc bave come to the throne 
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about 249 years before the accession of Hezekiah, 
and therefore B. c. cir. 973. The invasion of Shi- 
shak took place in his 5th year, by this computa 
tion, 969. Shishak was already on the throne 
when Jeroboam fled to him from Solomon. This 
event happened during the building of Millo, &c., 
when Jeroboam was head of the workmen of the 
house of Joseph (1 K. xi. 26-40, see exp. ver. 29). 
The building of Millo and repairing of the breaches 
of the city of David was after the building of ths 
house of Pharaoh's daughter, that was constructed 
about the same time as Solomon's house, the com- 
pletion of which is dated in his 23d year (1 K. vi. 
1, 37, 38, vii. 1; 2 Chr. viii. 1). This building is 
recorded after the occurrences of the 24th year of 
Solomon, for Yharaoh's daughter remained in Je- 
rusalem until the king bad ended building his own 
house, and the temple, and the wall of Jerusalem 
round about (1 K. iii. 1), and Millo was built after 
the removal of the queen (ix. 24): therefore, as Jer- 
oboam was concerned in this building of Millo and 
repairing the breaches, and was met “ at that time’ 
(xi. 29) by Ahijah, and in consequence had to flee 
from the country, the 24th or 25th year is the most 
probable date. Thus Shishak appears to have come 
to the throne at least 21 or 22 years before his ex- 
pedition against Kehoboam. An inscription at the 
quarries of Silsilis in Upper Egypt recurds the cut- 
ting of stone in the 22d year of Sheshonk I., or 
Shishak, for constructions in the chief temple of 
Thebes, where we now find a record of his conquest 
of Judah (Champollion, Leftres, pp. 190, 191). 
On these grounds we may place the accession of 
Shishak B. c. cir. 990. The evidence of Manetho's 
lists, compared with the monuments, would place 
this event within a few years of this date, for they 
do not allow us to put it much before or after B. c. 
1000, an approach to correctness which at this 
period is very valuable. It is not possible here to 
discuss this evidence in detail. 

5. andus. — Arguments founded on independ- 
ent evidence afford the best means of deciding which 
is the most probable computation from Biblical evi- 
dence of the date of the Exodus. A comparison 
of the Hebrew calendar with the Egyptian has led 
the writer to the following result: The civil com- 
mencement of the Hebrew year was with the new 
moon nearest to the autumnal equinox; and at the 
approximative date of the Exodus obtained by the 
long reckoning, we find that the Egyptian vague 
year commenced at or about that point of time. 
This approximative date, therefore, falls about the 
time at which the vague year and the Hel:rew year, 
as dated from the autunimal equinox, nearly or ex- 
actly coincided in their commencements. It may 
be reasonably supposed that the Israelites in the 
time of the oppression had made use of the vacue 
year as the common year of the country, which 
indeed is rendered highly probable by the cireum- 
stance that they had mostly adopted the Egyptian 
religion (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7, 8), the celebra- 
tions of which were kept according to this year. 
When, therefore, the festivals of the law rendered 
a year virtually tropical necessary, of the kind either 
restored or instituted at the Exodus, it seems most 
probable that the current vague year was fixed un- 
der Moses. If this supposition be correct, we should 
expect to find that the 14th day of Abib, on which 
fell the full moon of the Passover of the Exodus, 
corresponded to the 14th day of a Phamenoth, in 
vague year commencing about the autumnal equi- 
nox It has been ascertained by computation that 
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a fall moon fell on tue Lith day of Phamenoth, on 
Thursday, Apri! 21st, in the year B.¢. 1652.4 A 
full meon would not fall on the same day of the 
vazue year at a shorter interval than 25 years be- 
fure or alter this date, while the triple cuincidence 
of the new moun, varue year, and autumnal equi- 
nox coukl not recur in less than 1500 vague years 
(Enc. Brit. 8th ed. Ayyp’, p. 458). The date thus 
obtained is but 4 vears earlier than Hales’s, and the 
interval from it to that of the Foundation of Sol- 
omon’s Teinple, B. c. cir. 1010, would Le about 
642 years, or 4 years in excess of that previously 
obtained from the numerical statements in the Bi- 
ble. It must be borne in mind that the inferences 
from the celelration of great passovers also led us 
to abont the same time. In later articles we shall 
show the manner in which the history of kgeypt 
acrece with this conclusion. (RGyir; Exopus, 
THE.] Setting aside Ussher's preference for the 
48°) y «rs, as resting upon evidence far less strony 
than the longer computation, we must mention the 
principal reasons urged by Bunsen and Lepsius in 
support of the Rabbinical date. ‘The reckoning by 
the venealogies, upon which this date resta, we have 
already shown to be unsafe. Several points of his- 
torical evidence are, however, brought forward by 
these writers as leading to or confirming this date. 
Of these the moxt important is the supposed ac- 
count of the Exodus given by Manetho, the Eevp- 
tian historian, placing the event at about the same 
time as the Rabbinical date. This narrative, how- 
ever, is, on the testinony of Josephus, who has 
preserved it to us, wholly devoid of authority, be- 
ing, accurding to Manetho'’s own showing, a record 
of uncertain antiquity, and of an unknown writer, 
and not part of the Egyptian annals. An indica- 
tion of date has also been supposed in the mention 
that the naine of one of the treasure-cities built for 
Pharaoh by the Israelites during the oppression 
was Raamses (Itx. i. 11), probally the same place as 
the Rameses elsewhere mentioned, the chief town 
of a tract vo called. ([RaMEses.] This name is 
the same as that of certain well-known kings of 
Exvpt of the period to which by this scheme the 
Exodus would be referred. If the story given by 
Manetho be founded on a true tradition, the great 
oppressor would have been Rameses IT., second king 
of the 1Jth dynasty, whose reign is variously as- 
sicned to the 14th and 13th centuries nh. c. It is 
further urzed that the first king Rameses of the 
E-zyptian monuments and Manetho’s lists is the 
gravdfather of this king, Rameses [., who was the 
last sovercizn of the 18th dynasty, and reigned at 
the utmost about 60 years before his grandson. It 
must, however, be observed, thit there is great rea- 
gon for taking the lower dates of both kings, which 
would make the rein of the second after the Rab- 
binical date of the Exodus, and that in this case 
both Manetho’s statement must be of course set 
aside, as placing the Hxodus in the reign of this 
king's son, and the order of the Biblical narrative 
mist be transposed that the building of Raamses 
should not fall before the accession of Rameses I. 
The argument that there was no king Rameses be- 
fore Kameses I. is obviously weak as a nezative 
one, more especially as the names of very many 





@ This was calculated for the writer at the Royal 
Observatory, througn the kindness of the Astronouer- 
Royal. — Hira .Ez. p. 217. 

® Abraham js sail to have been 75 years old when 
be left Haran (Gen. xii. 4), but this does not neces- 
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kings of Egypt, particularly those of the period to 
which we assign the -xodus, ure wanting. It loses 
almost all its force when we find that a son of Aah- 
mes, Amosis, the head of the 18th dynasty, vari- 
ously assigned to the 17th and Ith centuries B. c. 
bore the name of Rameses, which name from its 
meaning (son of Ra or the sun, the god of Heli- 
vpolis, one of the eight great gods of Egypt) would 
almost necessar.ly be a not very uncommon one, 
and Raamses might therefore have been named 
from an earlier king or prince hearing the name 
long before Rameses I. The history of Eeypt pre 
sents reat difticulties to the reception of the theory 
together with the Biblical narrative, ditticulties so 
great that we think they could only be removed by 
abandoning a belief in the histerieal character of 
that narrative: if so, it is obviously futile to found 
an argument upon a minute point, the occurrence 
of a single name. ‘The historical difficulties on 
the Hebrew side in the period after the I:xodus are 
not less serious, and have induced Bunsen to ante- 
date Moses’ war beyond Jordan, and to compress 
Joshua's rule into the 40 years in the wilderness 
(Bibeliwerk, i. pp. cexxviii.-ix.), and so, we venture 
to think, to forteit his right to reason on the details 
of the narrative relating to the earlier period. ‘This 
compression arises from the want of space for the 
Judves. The chronology of events so obtained is 
also open to the ol,jection brouzht avainst the longer 
schemes, that the Israelites could not have been in 
Palestine during the campaigns in the East of the 
Pharaohs of the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties, 
since it does not seem possible to throw those of 
Raieses III. earlier than Bunsen's date of the be- 
winning of the conquest of western Palestine by the 
Hebrews. This question, involving that of the pol- 
icies and relation of Egvpt and the Hel rews, will 
be discussed in later articles. [Layrr; Exovus, 
THE.] We therefore take 4. ¢. 1652 a3 the most 
satisfactory date of the Exodus (see Puke of North- 
umberland’s paper in Wilkinson's slac. Ay. i. TT= 
81; Bunsen, Aidelicerk, i. pp. ecxi.—cesiil., cexxiii. 
f.; Lepsius, Chronoloyie der ckgupter, i. old tf). 

6. Dite of the Commencement of the 430 years 
of Sojourn. — We have already given our reasons 
for holding the 430 years of Sojourn to have com- 
inenced when Abraham entered Valestine, and thag 
it does not seem certain that the -xodus was the 
anniversary of the day of arrival. It is reasonable, 
however, to hold that the interval was of 430 com- 
plete years or a little more, commencing al:out the 
time of the vernal equinox, &. ¢. 2/82, or nearer 
the Leginning of that proleptic Julian year. Before 
this date we cannot attempt to obtain anything be- 
yond an approximative chronoluzy. 

7. Date of the Dispersion. — Taking the LXX. 
numbers as most probable, the Dispersion, if co- 
incident with the birth of Velez, must be placed 
B.C. cr. 25.i8, or, if we accept Ussher's correction 
of the age of ‘Terah at the birth of Abraham, cir. 
2758.9 We do not give round numbers, since doing 
so mizht needlessly enlarge the limits of error. 

8. Dite of the Flood. — The blood, as ending 
about 401 years before the birth of Peleg, would be 
placed 8. c. cir. 3099 or 3159. The year preced- 
ing, or the 402d, was that mainly occupied by the 


rarily imply that he had done more than enter upon 
his 75th year. (Comp. the case of Noth, vil. 6, 11, 
13.) All the dates, thereforo, before B. c. 2082, might 
have to be lowered one year. 
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eatastrophe. It is most reasonable to suppose the 
Noachian colonists to have begun to spread about 
three centuries after the Flood. If the Division at 
Peleg’s birth be really the same as the Dispersion 
after the building of the Tower, this supposed in- 
terval would not be necessarily to be lengthened, 
for the text of the account of the building of the 
Tower does not absolutely prove that all Noah's 
descendants were concerned in it, and therefore 
some may have previously taken their departure 
from the primeval settlement. ‘The chronology of 
Egypt, derived from the monuments and Manetho, 
is held by some to indicate for the foundation of 
its first kingdom a much earlier period than would 
be consistent with this scheme of approximative 
Biblical dates. ‘The evidence of the monuments, 
however, does not seem to us to carry back this 
event earlier than the latter part of the 28th cent- 
ury B. c. ‘The Assyrians and Babylonians have 
not been proved, on satisfactory grounds, to have 
reckoned lack to so remote a time; but the evi- 
dence of their monuments, and the fragments of 
their history preserved by ancient writers, as in the 
case of the Ig¢vptians, cannot be reconciled with 
the short interval preferred by Ussher. As far as 
we can learn, no independent historical evidence 
points to an earlier period than the middle of the 
28th century lh. C. as the time of the foundation of 
kingdoms, although the chronology of srypt reaches 
to about this period, while that of Babylon and other 
states does not greatly fall short of the same antiq- 
uity. 

9. Date of the Creation of Adam. — The num- 
bers viven by the LXX. for the antediluvian patri- 
archs would place the creation of Adam 2262 years 
before the end of the Flood, or n. c. cir. 5361 or 
5421. R. 8S. P. 

* The assignment of only 215 years to the so- 
journ in Fevpt (see No. 6 above) is far from meet- 
ing with general acceptance. It has indeed come 
down from the Septuagint as the traditional theory, 
but in modern times has been strongly opposed. 
Of those who dissent from that view are Hosen. 
miiller, Hofinann, Jahn, Ewald, Gesenius, Winer, 
Tuch, Kurtz, Delitzsch, Keil, Knobel, Kalisch, and 
many others of similar rank as scholars. On this 
question the reader may consult especially, Knobel 
on Ex. xii. 40 (Fxeqget. Handb. xii. 121), and Kurtz 
(distory of the Old Covenant, ii. 135 ff, Eng. tr.). 
There are two texts that seem quite distinct and 
unequivocal. ex. xii. 40 asserts that the abode im 
Egypt was 430 years —even thouch we translate 
“who abode in Egypt.” And here is found no 
manuscript variation in the Hebrew text. It is 
i all by Targum Onkelos, the Syriac, and 

Vulgate. The Septuagint (Codex Vatican.), how- 
‘ever, has introduced the words “and in the land 
iof Canaan,”* while the Alexandrian Codex adds also, 
“they and their fathers.” This change, though 
‘found in the Targum Jonathan and the Samaritan 
‘version, at once suggests, by its two-fold explana- 
ttion, the suspicion of an artificial emendation to 
meet a difticulty. ‘That these words, once in the 
‘text, should have been omitted, is hardly probable: 
ithat they should have crept in to solve various dif- 
‘ficulties, is quite natural. Again, Gen. xv. 13 de- 
relares the future servitude and affliction, not of 
Abraham, but of his “seed’’ “in a land not 
itheirs,”’ to be ‘400 years,” in round numbers. 
The suggestion that this was to be partly in (a- 
naan, is cut off by the statement that it should be 
in a land not theirs —one land too — in strong 
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contrast to the repeated guaranty of the lind of 
Canaan (vs. 7, 8, 18) to Abraham and his seed as 
their own. he inclusion of any part of Abra- 
ham's own history in this period of servitude and 
atHiction seeins forbidden by the positive assurance 
(ver. 15) that he should go to his grave in peace, 
and the manifest assignment of this servitude (as 
Tuch remarks) to the distant future. [besides, 
Abraham's residence in Egypt had taken place be- 
fore the prophecy was uttered. The statement of 
Stephen (Acts vii. 6, 7) accords with this interpre- 
tation. Paul, however (Gal. iii. 17). reckons 430 
years between the promise to Abraham and the 
giving of the law; but it is remarked Ly Kuntz, 
Keil, and others, that he simply conforms to the 
traditional view of the synagoque and the phrase- 
ology of the Septuagint, which alone was in the 
hands of his Gentile readers, and because the pre 
cise length of time did not artect his arzument. 
It was, on any view, 430 years. (It should be 
mentioned in passing that Josephus gives 400 
years, Ant. ii. 9, §1; B. J. v. 9, § 4: and 2!5 years, 
ant, i. 15, § 23 comp. c. Apron, i. 33.) 

It is alleved against the 430 years that the time 
was but four generations ((ien. xv. 16). But the 
reply is obvious that verses 13 and 15 cannot con- 
flict, and the generation is therefcre the sum 
total of the lives of all the men living at the same 
time ** (Ilofmann), or, in the time of the patriarchs, 
a hundred years (Gesenius). But it is still affirmed 
that but four generations are commonly mentioned 
in the genealogy of individuals. To which it is 
answered, the specification of four main links (per- 
haps in conformity to the very language of proph- 
ecy) does not exclude others; and we actually tind 
six generations mentioned from Joseph to Zelo- 
phehad (Num. xxvi. 29 ff), seven from Judah to 
Bezaleel (1 Chr. ii. 3 ff.), and ten or eleven from 
Ephraim to Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 22 ff). And a 
comparison of the two genealogies of Levi in Ex. 
vi. and 1 Chr. vi., shows that there are names omit- 
ted in the former which have been procured from 
other sources for the latter. 

The one real difficulty is found in the parentage 
of Moses. If Amram his father (Ix. vi. 20) was 
the same with Amram the grandson of Levi (x. 
vi. 18), and if Jochebed his mother was strictly 
Levi's daughter (Ex. vi. 20 ; Num. xxvi. 59), it is a 
fatal objection. But that Moses’ father could not 
be the tribe or family-father Amram, has Leen, we 
think, shown from Num. iii. 27, 28, where it ap- 
pears that in Jfoses’ time the Amraniites, Izehar- 
ites, Hebronites, and Uzzielites (the four affiliated 
branches of Kohath's descendants), numbered 8.600 
males. Allowing one-fourth of these to the Am- 
ramites would give them over two thousand males; 
and as Moses had but two suns to be included with 
himself in this number, it fullows that if this Am- 
ram, the head of this family, were the father of 
Moses, then Moses must have had over 2,000 I-roth- 
ers and brothers’ sons — the women and girls of 
the family not being reckoned. The tribe-father 
must therefore have been a different man from the 
father of Moses. But was Jochebed Levi's daugh- 
ter? In Ex. ii. 1 she is called “a dauchter of 
Levi;’’ but the connection admits the same gen- 
eral sense as the phrase ‘a daughter of Atraham ' 
(Luke xiii. 16). That she was her husband's aunt 
(Ix. vi. 20), even if we interpret the expression 
rigidly, will decide nothing as to her parentage ex- 
cept in connection with his parentage. The pas- 
sage Num. xxvi. 59 certainly presenta a difficulty 
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But the original leaves it more indefinite than our! cykd. xxi. 543-570 (1856). 


version, “a daughter of Levi, whom one bore [wlio 
was born] to him in Egypt.’ Here the LXX. 
read thus: @uydrnp Aeul,  trexe trovrous 15 
Acul dy Atyurre, —the rovrovs evidently refer- 
ring to Muses, Aaron, and Miriam. One tlebrew 


manuscript has a similar reading, O°) instead of 


FTA, Kurtz does not hesitate, under the cir- 


cumstances (including this diversity between the 
Gr. and Ileb.), to regard the whvle clause after 


SYO°72B as a gloss, appended by some one who 
understood the phrase “daughter of Levi’? in a 
strict sense, and endeavored to seften down the 
imprubabil.ty by explaining that the dauzhter was 
burn in Beypt. Without going this length, we 
venture to rezard the verse in the original as net ab- 
sulutely decisive, — althouzh its first aspect seems 
to be sv. Lut when we consider the vagueness of 
the expression used; when we remember that Levi 


must have been at least 145 years old at her birth! 


if Jochebed were his daughter; when we recall the 
ten or cleven generations trum Ephraim to Joshua; 
when we vuserve the distinctness of the declarations 
in Ex. xii. 4) and Gen. xv. 14, as to the time spent 
in Evypt; when we remember the increase frum 70 
souls to 60,000 fighting men;— we seem to en- 
counter far lesa ditticulty in fixing the time of 
sojourn in Leypt at 430 than at 215 years. 
5. C. B. 

* Literature. — Among the more recent works 
relating to Biblical chronology may Le mentioned :— 
Gumpach, Uber den altjuwlischen Kalender, zu- 
nachst in seiner Bezichuny zur neutest. Geschichte, 
Briissel, 1848; and Die Zeitrechnung der Bthylo- 
nicer u. Assyrer, Heidelb. 1852; Sevtfarth, Chro- 
nologit Stera, Leipz. 1846; Berichtigungen d. 
rom., griech., pers., dqypt., hebrdischen Geach. tt. 
ZLeetrechnany, Leipz. 1855; and Sunmary of Re- 
cent Discorertes in Biblicl Chronology, New York, 
1857 ; Fausset, Sacred Chronology, Oxf. 1853; 
Oppert, Chrunologie des Aasyriens et des B thylo- 
niens, Paris, 1857 (from the Aan. de le phil. chre- 
tenne); Lehmann, Chronol. Bestimmung der ind. 
Apusielgesch, Cap, 13-28 erzdhlten Begebenheiten 
(in the Theol. Stal. u. Krit. 1858, pp. 312-33:)); 
Wolff, O., Versuch, die Wulerspriche in den Juhr- 
rethen der Kinige Judu's u. lar. u. andere Differ- 
enzen ind. bibl. Chronol. auazugleichen (id. pp. 
625-083); Bunsen, Bibelcerk, 1d. i. p. cci. ff, and 
Bd. v. (1858-69); Parker, F., Chronology, Lond. 
1859; Shimeall, Our Bible Chronology . crit. 
teally ex unined and demonstrated, New York, 1850, 
— finds the end of the world A. p. 1868; Bosan- 
quet, desyriin and Hebrew Chronology comp tred 
(in the Journ. of the Roy. As. Soe. of Great Bru- 
ain, 1834, N. S. i. 145-189); and Conspectus of 
Hebrew Chronology from Solomum to the Birth of 
Chriat, Lond. (18562); Resch, art. Zeitrechnung, 
biblische, in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. xviii. 421-471 
(1834); Reckerath, Biblische Chronologre, u. 8. w. 
mich den bibl. u. ausserbibl. Quellen berrbeitet, 
Minster, 1853; Lewin, Fasti Sicri (from . c. 70 
to A. Dp. 70), Lond. 1855; and Wieseler, art. Zcit- 
rechnung, neutestamentliche, in Herzog's Real-kn- 


@ Epiphanius. in his Tielre Stones of the Rationale, 
has got " Chrvenlite, by some called chrvsophyllus, of 
es golden color, and found close to the walls of Baby- 
ten.”? Pliny makes several varieties of this namo; 
‘ie Girst is doubtless the Uriental topaz. — C. W. King. 
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The art. Chronology 
in the dd edition of Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit. is by 
the Kev. Henry Browne, author of Ordu Seclurum., 
See further the statements and references under 
AcTs oF THE ApostLes ; Assynia; Eoyrr; 
GosPrELs; JEsus Cunmisr; Pau A. 
CHRYSOLITE (ypyadaibos: chrysolithus), 
one of the precious stones in the foundation uf the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20). It has been 
already stated [BeEnYL] that the chrysol.te of the 
ancients is identical with the modern Oriental to- 
paz, the tarshish of the Hebrew Bible. ‘There is 
much reason for believing that the foptz is the stone 
indicated by the ypuadAiOos of St. John’s vision. 
See BERYL. W. UL. 


CHRYSOPRASE (ypyadmpacos: chryso- 
pritsus) occurs only in Rev. xxi. 2) [in A. V. there 
“chrysoprasus "'], as one of the precious stones 
mentioned in St. John's vision. The chrysoprase 
of the ancients” is by some supposed to be identi- 
cal with the stone now so called, namely, the apple 
or leex-creen variety of agate, which owes its colur to 
oxide of nickel; this stone at present is found only 
in Silesia; but Mr. King (Antizue Gems, p. 69. 
note) says that the true chrysoprase is sometimes 
found in antique Myvptian jewelry set alternately 
with bits of lapis-lazuli; it is not improbable there- 
fure that this is the stone which was the tenth in 
the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem. W.OUL. 


* The Anglicized form “chrvsoprase"’ occurs 
in the marvin of Ez. xxvii. 16, and xxviii. 13 (A. 
V.) where it stands for “agate”’’ and “emerald” 
in the text, which represent different Hebrew words. 
See CHALCEDONY. H. 


CHUB (AN®: AlBues: Chub), a word occur. 
ring only once in the Heb., the name of a people 
in alliance with Egypt in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (oz. xxx. 5). “Cush, and Phut, and Lud, 


and all the mingled people (27%), and Chub, and 
the children of the land of the covenant, shall fall 
by the sword with them "' (¢. e. no doubt the Nuypt- 
ians: see ver. 4). ‘The first three of these names 
or desiznations are of African peoples, unless, but 
this is improbable, the Shemite Lud be intended 
by the third (see however, xxvii. 10, xxxviii. 5; Is. 
Ixvi. 19; Jer. xlvi. 9); the fourth is of a people on 
the Egyptian frontier; and the sixth probably ap- 
plies to the remnant of the Jews who had fled into 
Keypt (comp. Dan. xi. 28, 30, 32, especially the 
last, where the covenant is not qualified as “ holy’), 
which was prophesied to perish for the most part 
by the sword and otherwise in that country (ler. 
xii. 16, 17, 22, xliv. 12, 13, 14, 27, 28). This 
fifth name is therefore that of a country or people 
in alliance with Egypt, and probably of northern 
Africa, or of the lands near Kyvpt to the south. 
Some have propused to recognize Chub in the names 
of various African places — KoBA, & port on the 
Indian Ocean (Ptol. iv. 7, § 10), XwBdr or XwB4O 
in Mauritania (iv. 2, § 9), and K&Bioyv or KwBiou 
in the Mareotic nome in Kgypt (iv. 5) — conject- 
ures which are of no value except as showing the 
existence of similar names where we might expect 
this to have had its place. Others, however, think 


6 That of Solinus (Iv.) exactly agrees with our In- 
dian chrysolite : © Chrysoprasns quoque ex auro et 
porraceo inixtam Jucem trahentes acue beryllorum 
generi adjudicaverunt.” 
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the present Heb. text corrupt in this word. It has 


been therefore proposed to read 25) for Nubia, as 


the Arab. vers. has “the people the Noobeh,” 
whence it might be supposed that at least one copy 
of the LXX. had » as the first letter: one Heb. 


MS. indeed reads 2133 (Cod. 409, ap. de Kossi). 
The Arab. vers. is, however, of very slight weight, 


and although 21722 might be the ancient Egyptian 


forin or pronunciation of 21), as Winer observes 
(s. t.), yet we have no authority of this kind for 
applying it to Nubia, or rather the Nubre, the 
countries held by whom from Strabo's time to our 
own are by the [yvyptian inscriptions included in 
Keesh or Kesh, that is, Cush: the Nubx, however, 
may not in the prophet’s days have Leen settled in 
any part of the territory which has taken from them 
its name. Far better, on the score of probability, 


is the emendation which Hitzig proposes, 24" 
(Begriff der Kritik, p. 12). The Lubim, coubt- 
bess the Mizraite Lehabim of Gen. x. 13; 1 Chr. 
i. 11, are mentioned as serving with Cushim in the 
army of Shishak (2 Chr. xii. 2, 3), and in that of 
Zerah (xvi. 8; comp. xiv. 9), who was most prob 
ably also a king of Mgypt, and certainly the leader 
of an Igyptian army (Ces; Zerauj. Nahnm 
speaks of them as helpers of Thebes, tozether with 
Put (Pbut), while Cush and Egypt were her 
strength (iii. 8,9); and Daniel mentions the Lu- 
bim and Cushim as submitting to or courting a 
couquerur of egypt (xi. 43). The Lubim might 
therefore well occur among the peoples suffering in 
the fall of Egypt. There is, however, this objection, 
that we have no instance of the supposed form 


27°, the noun being always given in the plural — 
Luuim. In the absence of better evidence we pre- 
fer the reading of the present Heb. text, against 
which [ttle can be urzed but that the word oc- 
curs nowhere else, although we should rather expect 
a well-known name in such a passage. B.S. DV. 


CHUN (\93: ex ray exrexrav wércov ; 
Joseph. Miywuvt: Chun. ‘The words of the LXX. 
look as if they had read Berothai, a word very like 


which — T1723 — they frequently render by éxAex- 
és), 1 Chr. xvii. 8.0 [Berorinat] 

CHURCH (ExxaAnola).—I. The derivation 
of the word Church is uncertain. It is found in the 
Teutonic and Slavonian languages (Anglo-Saxon, 
Cire, Circe, Cyric, Cyriceay English, Church ; 
Scottish, Atrk; German, Airche ; Swedish, Kyrk1; 
Danish, Ayrke; Dutch, Aarke; Swiss, Adche ; 
Frisian, Tzierk; Bohemian, Cyrkerw; Polish, Cer- 
kiew; Russian, Zerhurc), and answers to the deriv- 
atives of éxxAyola, which are naturally found in 
the Romance languages (French, Evlise ; Italian, 
Chiest; old Vaudois, Gist; Spanish, /¢éesi-), 
and by foreign importation elsewhere (Gothic, 
Aikklxj6 3 Gaelic, Kagltis; Welsh, Kglirys ; Cor- 
nish, Aylox). ‘The word is generally said to be 
derived from the Greek sypiaxdy (Walafrid Strabo, 
De Rebus Keclesi tat. ce. T; Suicer, 8. v. Kupiaxdy ; 
Glossarium, s. 7. “ Dominicum;" Casaubon, /-z- 
ercit, Boron. xiii. § xviii.; Hooker, eel. Pol. v. 
sili. 1; learson, On the Creed, Art. ix.: Beveridge, 
On the Thirty-Nine Articles, Art. xix.; Words- 
worth, Zheophilus Anglicanus, ec. 1; Gieseler, Accles. 
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The arguments in its favor are the following: (1. 
A similarity of sound. (2.) The statement of Wale 
frid Strabo. (3.) The fact that the word kupiaxds 
was undoubtedly used by Greek ecclesiastics in the 
sense of ‘a church,’’ as proved by a reference to 
the Canons of the Council of Ancyra (Can. xiv.) 
of Neocwsarea (Can. v., xili.), of Laodicea (Can. 
xxviii), and of the Council in ‘Trullo (Can. Ixxiv.), 
to Maximin's Edict (in Euseh. //. A. ix. 10), to 
Eusebius’ Oration in praise of Constantine (e. xviii.), 
to the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 59), to Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Catech. xviii.), and to a similar use 
of “Dominicum " by Cyprian, Jerome, Kufinus, 
&c. (4.) The puasibility of its having passed as a 
theological term from the Greek into the ‘leutonie 
and Slavonian languages. (5.) ‘The analogous 
meaning and derivation of the Ethiopic werd for 
Chureh, which signifies “the house of Christ.” 
On the other hand it requires little acquaintance 
with philology to know that (1.) similarity of sound 
proves nothing, and is capable of raising only the 
barest presumption. (2.) A mediaeval writer's 
yuess at an etymology is probally founded wholly 
on similarity of sound, and is as worthless as the 
derivations with which St. Augustine's wurks are 
disfiyured (Moroni derives Chiesa from xupraxds» 
in his Dizeonario Stor ico-ecclkesiastico, and Walatrid 
Strabo derives the words rafe7, mutter, from the 
Greek through the Latin, herr from heres, mener 
and mounuth from yfyn, in the same Lreath as 
hirche from Kupiaxéy). (3.) Although xupiaxdy 
is found, signifying «a chureh,’’ it is no more the’ 
common term used by Greeks, than Dominicum is 
the common term used by Latins. It is therefore 
very unlikely that it should have been adupted by 
the Greek missionaries and teachers, and adopted 
hy them so decidedly as to be thrust into a foreign 
language. (4.) Nor is there any proballe way 
pointed out by which the importation was effected. 
Walafrid Straho, indeed (cc. cit.), attributes it, not 
obscurely, so far as the ‘Teutonic tonzues are con- 
cerned, to Ulfilas; and following him, ‘Trench says 
(luc. cit.), “* These Goths, the first converted to the 
Christian faith, the first therefore that had a 
Christian vocabulary, lent the word in their turn 
to the other German tribes, among others to our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers."". Had it Leen so intro- 
duced, UlSlas's * peaceful and populous colony of 
shepherds and herdsmen on the pastures below 
Mount Haemus" (Milman, i. 272), could never 
have affected the language of the whole Teutonic 
race in all its dialects. But in matter of fact we find 
that the word emploved by Ulfilas in his versior 
of the Scriptures is not any derivative of xypiaxdy 
but, as we should have expected, aihhlesge (Rom 
xvi. 23; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ef prssim). This theory 
therefore falls to the ground, and with it any aftempi 
at showing the way in which the word passed acruss 
into the Teutonic languages. No special hypothesis 
has been brought forward to account for its admis 
sion into the Slavonic tongues, and it is enough te 
say that, unless we have evidence to the contrary, 
we are justified in assuming that the Greck mis- 
sionaries in the 9th century did not adopt a term 
in their intercourse with strangers, which they 
hardly, if at all, used in ordinary conversation 
amongst themselves. (5.) Further, there is no 
reason why the word should have passed into these 
two lancuages rather than into Latin. The Roman 
Church was in its origin a Greek community, and 


History, ce. 13 ‘Trench, Stuly of Words, p. 75). jit introduced the Greek word for Church into the 
But the derivation has been too hastily assumed. | Latin tongue; but this word was not cyrtucum; 
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W was ecclesit; and the same influence would no 
doubt have introduced the same word into the 
northern languaves, had it introduced any word at 
all. (6.) Finally, it is hard to find exvwerles of a 
Greek word being adupted inte the Teutonic dialects, 
except throuzh the medium of Latin. On the whole, 
this etymolozy must be abandoned. — It is strange 
that Strabo should have imposed it on the world so 
long. It ia ditticult to say what is to be substituted. 
There was probably some word which, in the lun- 
guage from which the Teutonic and Slavonic are 
descended, designated the old heathen places of 
religious assembly, and this word, having taken 
ditterent forms in different dialects, was adopted by 
the Christian missionaries. It was probably con- 
nectol with the Latin circus, cerculus, and with 
the Greek «dxA2s, possibly alwo with the Welsh 
eylcA, cyl, cynchle, or coer. Lipsius, who was the 
first to reject the received tradition, was probally 
richt in his suzgestion, “Credo et a circo Nirek 
nostrum esse, quia veterum templa instar Circi 
rotunda’ (/pist. ad Belyis, Cent. iii. Mp. 44). 
IL. The word éxxaAnaia is no doubt derived from 
€xxadciv, and in accordance with its derivation it 
originally meant an assembly called out by the 
magistrate, or by lezitimate authority. This is the 
ordinary classical sense of the word. But it throws 
no light on the nature of the institution so desizna- 
ted in the New ‘Testament. For to the writers of 
the N. ‘I. the word had now lost its primary signi- 
fication, and was either used generally for any meet- 
ing (Acts xix. 32), or more particularly, it denoted 
(1) the religious assemblies of the Jews (Deut. iv. 
10, xviii. 16, op. LXX.); (2) the whole assembly 
or congrezation of the Israelitish people (Acts vii. 
38; Heb. ii. 12; Ps. xxii. 22; Deut. xxxi. 30, ap. 
LXX.). It was in this last sense, in which it 


answered to Sanws 5a that the word was 
adopted and applied by the writers of the N. T. to 
the Christian congregation. The word éxxAngia, 
therefore, dues not carry us back further than the 
Jewish Church. It implies a resemblance and cor- 
respundence between the old Jewish Church and the 
recently established Christian Chureh, but nothing 
more. Its etymological sense having been alreuly 
lost when adopted by and for Christians, is only 
misleading if pressed too far. The chief difference 
between the words “ecclesia and “ church,’’ would 
probably consist in this, that “ecclesia ’’ primarily 
signified the Christian body, and secondarily the 
place of assembly; while the first signification of 
« church’? was the place of assembly, which im- 
parted its name to the body of warshippers. 


Ul. The Church as described in the Gospels. — 
The word occurs only twice, each time in St. Mat- 
thew (Matt. xvi. 18, “ On this rock will I build my 
Church;”’ xviii. 17, “Tell it unto the Church"’). 
In every other case it is spoken of as the kingdom 
of heaven by St. Matthew, and as the kingdom of 
God by St. Mark and St. Luke. St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and St. John, never use the expression king- 
dom of heaven. St. John once uses the plhirase 
kingdom of God (iii. 3). St. Matthew occasionally 
speaks of the kingdom of God (vi. 33, xxi. 31, 43), 
and sometimes simply of the kingdom (iv. 23, xiii. 
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household (Matt. x. 25), the salt and light of the 
world (v. 13, 15), Christ's flock (Matt. xxvi. 313 
John x. 1), its members are the branches nruwng 
on Christ the Vine (John xv.): but the gene 
descriptiun of it, not metaphorically but directly, is, 
that it isa kingdom. In Matt. xvi. 19, the king- 
dom of heaven is formally, as elsewhere virtually, 
identified with éexAngia. Krom the Gospel then, 
we learn that Christ was about to establish his 
heavenly kingdom on earth, which was to be the 
substitute for the Jewish Church and kingdom, 
now doomed to destruction (Matt. xxi. 43). Some 
of the quiities of this kingdom are illustrated by 
the parables of the tares, the mustard seed, the 
leaven, the hid) treasure, the pearl, the draw-net: 
the spiritual laws and principles by which it is t 
Le governed, by the parables of the talents, the 
husbandmen, the wedding feast, and the ten-virging. 
It is nut of this world though in it (Jolin xviii. 36). 
It is to embrace all the nations of the earth (Matt. 
xxviii, 19). The means of entrance into it is 
Baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19). The conditions of be- 
longing to it are faith (Mark xvi. 16) and obedience 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). Participation in the Holy 
Supper is its perpetual token of membership, and 
the means of supporting the life of its members 
(Matt. xxvi. 25; John vi. 51; 1 Cor. xi. 26). Ite 
members are given to Christ by the Father out of 
the world, ana sent by Christ into the world; they 
are sanctified by the truth (John xvii. 19); and 
they are to live in love and unity, cognizable by the 
external world (Jolin xiii. 34, xvii. 23). It is to 
be established on the Rock of Christ's Divinity, as 
contessed by Veter, the representative (for the mo- 
ment) of the Apostles (Matt. xvi. 18). It is to 
have authority in spiritual cases (Matt. xviii. 17). 
It is to be never deprived of Christ's presence and 
protection (xxviii. 20), and to be never overthrown 
by the power of hell (xvi. 18). 

IV. The Church as deserthed in the Acts and in 
the Epistles — its Origin, Nature, Constitution, and 
Growth. — From the Gospels we learn little in the 
way of detail as to the kingdom which was to be 
established. It was in the great forty days which 
intervened between the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion that our Lord explained specifically to his 
Apostles “the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God” (Acts i. 3), that is, his future Church. 

/ts Origin. — The removal of Christ from the 
earth had left his followers a shattered company 
with no bond of external or internal cohesion, ex- 
cept the memory of the Master whom they had 
lost, and the recollection of his injunctions to unity 
and love, together with the occasional glimpses of 
his presence which were vouchsafed them. ‘They 
continued together, meeting for prayer and suppli- 
cation, and waiting for Christ's promise of the gift 
of the Holy Gshost. They numbered in all some 
140 persons, namely, the eleven, the faithful women, 
the Lord's mother, his brethren, and 120 disciples. 
They had faith to believe that there was a work 
before them which they were about to he called to 
perform; and that they might be ready to do it, 
they filled up the number of the Twelve by the 
appointment of Matthias “to be a true witness" 
with the eleven “of the Resurrection.”* The Day of 


19, xxiv. 14). In xiii. 41 and xvi. 28, it is the | Pentecost is the birth-day of the Christian Church. 
Son of Man's kingdom. In xx. 21, thy kingdom, | The Spirit, who was then sent by the Son from the 
s. é. Christ's. In the one Gospel of St. Matthew | lather, and rested on each of the Disciples, com- 
she Church is spoken of no less than thirty-six bined them once more into a whole — combined 
imes as the Kingdom. Other descriptions or titles 'them as they never had before been combined, by 
are hardly found in the Evangelists. It is Christ's ‘an internal and spiritual bond of cohesion. Before 
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they had been individual followers of Jesus, now 
they became his mystical body, animated by his 
Spirit. The nucleus was formed. Agglomeration 
and development would do the rest. 

Ita Nature. —St. Luke explains its nature by 
describing in narrative form the characteristics of 
the society formed by the union of the original 140 
Disciples with the 3000 souls who were converted 
on the Day of Pentecost. “ Then they that gladly 
received his word were baptized. . . . And they 
continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers” 
(Acts ii. 41). Here we have indirectly exhibited 
the essential conditions of Church Communion. 
They are (1) Baptism, Baptisin implying on the 
part of the recipient repentance and faith; (2) 
Apostolic Doctrine; (3) Fellowship with the Apos- 
tles; (4) the Lord's Supper; (5) Public Worship. 
Every requisite for church-membership is here enu- 
merated not only for the Apostolic days, but for 
future aves. ‘The conditions are exclusive as well 
as inclusive, negative as well as positive. St. Luke's 
definition of the Church, then, would be the con- 
gregution of the baptized, in which the faith of the 
Apostles is maintained, connection with the Apos- 
tles is preserved, the Sacraments are duly adminis- 
tered, and public worship is kept up. The earliest 
definition (virtually) given of the Church is like- 
wise the best. ‘lo this body St. Luke applies the 
pame of “Fhe Church’ (the first time that the 
word is used as denoting an existing thing), and to 
it, constituted as it was, he states that there were 
daily added of cw(duevon (ii. 47). Ly this expres- 
sion he probably means those who were “ saving 
themselves from their untoward generation’ (ii. 
40), ‘added,’ however, “to the Church" not by 
their own mere volition, but “by the Lord,” and 
80 become the elect people of God, sanctified by 
his Spirit, and described by St. Paul as « delivered 
from the power of darkness and translated into the 
kingdom of his dear Son" (Col. i. 13). St. Luke's 
treatise being historical, not dogmatical, he does 
not directly enter further into the essential nature 
of the Church. The community of goods, which 
he describes as being universal amongst the mem- 
bers of the infant society (ii. 44, iv. 32), is specially 
declared to be a voluntary practice (v. 4), not a 
necessary duty of Christians as such (comp. Acts 
ix. 36, 39, xi. 29). 

From the illustrations adopted by St. Paul in 
his Epistles, we have additional light thrown upon 
the nature of the Church. Thus (Rom. xi. 17), 
the Christian Church is described as being a branch 
grafted on the already existing olive-tree, showing 
that it was no new creation, but a development of 
that spiritual life which had flourished in the 
Patriarchal and in the Jewish Church. It is 
described (Rom. xii. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 12) as one body 
made up of many members with different oftices, 
to exhibit the close cohesion which ought to exist 
between Christian and Christian: still more it is 
described as the body, of which Christ is the Head 
(Eph. i. 22), so that members of his Church are 
members of Christ's body, of his flesh, of his bones 
(Eph. v. 23, 30; Col. i. 18, ii. 19), to show the 
dose union between Christ and his people: again, 
as the temple of God built upon the ftoundation- 
atone of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. iii. 11), and, by a 
dight change of metaphor, as the temple in which 
od dwells by his Spirit, the Apostles and prophets 
‘orming the foundation, and Jesus Christ the chief 
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stone (Eph. ii. 22). It is also the city of the saints 
and the household of God (Eph. ii. 19). But the 
passaze which is most illustrative of our sulject in 
the Epistles is Eph. iv. 3, 6. % Kndeavoring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit m the bond of peace. 
There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; one lord. one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all.’ Here 
we see what it is that constitutes the unity of the 
Church in the mind of the Apostle: (1) unity of 
Headship, “one Lord:"’ (2) unity of belief, “ one 
faith; ’’ (3) unity of Sacraments, “one bLaptism:" 
(+) unity of hope of eternal life, ‘*one hope of your 
calling” (comp. ‘Tit. i. 2); (5) unity of leve, 
“unity of the Spirit in the Lond of peace; "’ (6) 
unity of organization, “one body.” ‘The Church, 
then, at this period was a body of laptized men 
and women who believed in Jesus as the Christ, and 
in the revelation made by Him, who were united 
by having the same faith, hope, and animating 
Spirit of love, the same Sacraments, and the same 
spiritual invisible Head. 

What was the Constitution of this badly? — 
On the evening of the Day of Pentecost, the 3,140 
members of which it consisted were (1) Apostles, 
(2) previous disciples, (3) converts. We never 
afterwards find any distinction drawn between the 
previous disciples and the later converts; but the 
Apostles throughout stand apart. Here, then, we 
find two classes, Apostles and converts — teachers 
and taught. At this time the Church was not 
only morally but actually one congregation. Soon, 
however, its numbers crew so considerably that it 
was a physical impossibility that all its members 
should come together in one spot. It became, 
therefore, an agyregate of congregations. But its 
essential unity was not affected by the accidental 
necessity of meeting in separate rooms for public 
worship: the bond of cohesion was still the same. 
The Apostles, who had been closest to the Lord 
Jesus in his life on earth, would doubtless have 
formed the centres of the several concrecutions of 
listening believers, and besides attending at the 
Temple for the national Jewish prayer (Acts iii. 1), 
and for the purpose of preaching Christ (ii. 42), 
they would have gone rvund to “every house’ 
where their converts assembled ‘teaching and 
preaching,’ and ‘“ breaking bread,’' and « distribut- 
ing’? the common goods “as each had need "’ (ii. 
46, iv. 35, v. 42). Thus the Church continued for 
apparently some seven years, but at the end of that 
time “the number of disciples was'’ so greatly 
‘multiplied’ (Acts vi. 1) that the Twelve Apos- 
tles found themselves to be too few to carry out 
these works unaided. They thereupon for the first 
time exercised the powers of mission intrusted to 
them (John xx. 21), and by laving their hands on 
the Seven who were recommended to them by the 
eeneral body of Christians, they appointed them to 
fulfill the secular task of distributing the common 
stock, which they had themselves hitherto per- 
formed, retaining the functions of praying, and 
preaching, and administering the sacraments in 
their own hands. It is a question which cannot be 
certainly answered whether the office of these Seven 
is to be identified with that of the 8idxovo: else- 
where found. ‘They are not called deacons in Script- 
ure, and it has been supposed by some that they 
were extraordinary officers appointed for the occa- 
sion to see that the Hellenistic widows had their 


eorner-stone, é. e. probably the foundation corner-; fair share of the goods distributed amongst the 
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poor believers, and that they had no successors in 
their ottice. If this be so, we have no account given 
us of the institution of the Diaconate: the Dea- 
sons, like the Preslyters, are found existing, but the 
circumstances under which they were brought into 
existence are not related. We incline. however, 
to the other hypothesis, which makes the Seven the 
orivinals of the Deacons. Being found apt to teach, 
they were likewise invested, almost immediately 
after their appuintinent, with the power of preach- 
ing to the unconverted (vi. 10) and of baptizing 
(vill. 38). From this time, therefure. or from about 
this time, there existed in the Church — (1) the 
Apostles; (2) the Deacons and Evangelists; (3) 
the multitude of the faithful. We hear of no 
other Church-otticer till the year 44, seven years 
after the appointinent of the deacons. We find 
that there were then in the Church of Jerusalem 
officers named Presbyters (xi. 30) who were the as- 
sistants of James, the chief administrator of that 
Church (xii. 17). The circumstances of their first 
appointment are not recounted. No doubt they 
were similar to those under which the Deacons were 
appointed. As in the year 37 the Apostles found 
that the whole work of the ministry was too great 
for them, and they therefore placed a portion of it, 
namely, distributing alms to the brethren and 
preaching Christ to the heathen, on the deacons, 
so a few ye.rs later they would have found that 
what they still retained was yet growing too bur- 
densonie, and consequently they devulved another 
portion of their ministerial authority on another 
order of men. The name of Presbyter or Elder 
implies that the men sclected were of mature aze. 
We gather incidentally that they were ordained by 
Apostolic or other authority (xiv. 23, Tit. i. 5). 
We find them associated with the Apostles as dis- 
tinguished frum the main body of the Church 


(Acts xv. 2, 4). and again as standing between the {as at Ephesus and in Crete. 


Apostles and the brethren (xv. 23). 
was to pasture the Church of God (xx. 28), to rule 
(1 Tim. v. 17) the flocks over which the Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers or bishops (Acts xx. 28; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Thn. ii. 1, 2; Tit. i. 7), and to pray 
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death of James, the son of Zebedee, and the im- 
prisonment and flight of Peter, were the signal for 
the dispersion of the Apostles. One remained be 
hind — James the brother of the Lord, whom we 
identify with the Apostle, James the son of Al- 
pheus [James]. He had not the sane cause of 
dread as the rest. His Judaical asceticisin and 
yeneral character would have made him an object 
of popularity with his countrymen, and even with 
the Pharisaical Herod. He remained unmolested, 
and fruin this time he is the acknowledged bead 
of the Church of Jerusalem. A consideration 
f Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, 1d, xxi. 18; Gal. ii. 2, 
9, 12; will remove all doubt on this head. In- 
deed, four years befure Herod's persecution he had 
stood, it woull seem, on a level with Peter (ial. i. 
18, 19; Acts ix. 27), and it has been thought that 
he received special instructions for the functions 
which he had to fulfill from the Lord himself (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Acts i. 3). Whatever his preeminence was, 
he appears to have borne no special title indicating 
it. ‘Phe example of the Mother Church of Jerusa- 
lem was again followed by the Pauline Churches, 
Timothy and ‘Titus had probably no distinctive 
title, but it is impossible to read the Epistles ad- 
dressed to them without seeing that they had an 
authority superior to that of the ordinary bishops 
or priests with regard to whose conduct and ordi- 
nation St. Paul gives them instruction (1 ‘Tim. iii., 
v. 17, 19; Tit. i. 5). ‘Thus, then, we see that 
where the Apostles were themselves able to superin- 
tend the Churches that they had founded, the 
Church-officers consisted of — (1) Apostles; (2 
Bishops or Priests; (3) Deacons and Evanzelists. 
When the Apostles were unable tu give personal 
superintendence, they delegated that power which 
they hul in common to one of themselves, as in 
Jerusalem, or to one in whom they had confidence, 
As the Apostles died 


Their ottice | off, these Apostolic Delegates necessarily multiplied. 


By the end of the first century, when St. John wag 
the only Apostle that now survived, they would 
have been established in every country, as Crete, 
and in every large town where there were several 


with and for the members of their congrezations ; bishops or priests, such as the seven towns of Asia 


(James v. 14). 
have invested these Presbyters with the full powers 
which they themselves exercised, excepting only in 
respect to those functions which they dischareed 
in relation to the general regimen of the whole 
Church as distinct from the several congrezations 
which formed the whole body. These functions 
they still reerved to themselves. By the year 44, 
therefore, there were in the Church of Jerusalem 


— (1) the Apostles holding the government of the | 


whole body in their own hands; (2) Presbyters 
invested by the Apostles with authority for con- 
ducting public worship in each conuregation; (3) 
Deacons or Evangelists similarly invested with the 
lesser power of preaching and of baptizing unbe- 
lievers, and of distributing the common goods 
amony the brethren. The same order was estab- 
lished in the Gentile Churches founded by St. Paul, 
the only ditterence being that those who were called 
Presbyters in cae bore Hae the name 
of Bishops (Phil i. Lb; 1 ‘Tim. iii. Tit. i. 7) 


Thus the Apostles would seem to | mentioned in the book of Revelation. 





‘These supers 
intendents appear to be addressed by St. John under 
the name of Angels. With St. John's death the 
Apostolic College was extinguished, and the Apos- 
tulic Delegates or Angels were left to fill their places 
in the government of the Church, not with the full 
unrestricted power of the Apostles, but with au- 
thority only to be exercised in limited districts. In 
the next century we find that these officers bore 
the name of Bishops, while those who in the first: 
century were called indifferently Preshyters or 
Bishops had now only the title of Preshyters. We 
conclude, therefore, that the title bishop was grad- 
ually dropped by the second order of the ministry, 
and applied specifically to those who represented 
what James, Timothy, and Titus had been in the 
Apostolic age. Theoderet says expressly, “ The 
same persons were anciently called promiscuously 
both bishops and presbyters, whilst those who are 
now called bishops were called apostles. but shortly 


after the name of apostle was appropriated to such 


or of Preshyters (1 Tis. v.17; Titi le 7 elsewhere. | as were apostles indeed, and then the name bishop 


It was in the Church of Jerusalem that another | was given to those before called apostles "’ 
The} 1 Tum. 


order of the ministry found its exemplar. 
Apostles, we find, remained in Jerusalem (Acts viii. 


(Com, in 


iii. 1). There are other names found in 


the Acts and in the Epistles Which the light thrown 


1) or in the neighborhood (viii. 14) till the perse- | backward by early ecchesiastical history shows us 


sation of Herod Agrippa in the year 44. 


The | to have been the titles of those who exercised func 
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tions which were not destined to continue in the 
_ Church, but only belonging to it while it was be- 
ing brought into being by help of miraculous 
agency. Such are prophets (Acts xiii. 1; Rom. 
xii. 6; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11), whose function 
was to proclaim and expound the Christian revela- 
tion, and to interpret God's will, especially as veiled 
in the Old Testament: teachers (Acts xiii. 1; Rom. 
xii. 7; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11) and pastors 
(Eph. iv. 11) whose special work was to instruct 
those already admitted into the fold, as contrasted 
with the evangelists (ébu/.) who had primarily to 
instruct the heathen. Prophecy is one of the ez- 
traordinary yapiopara Which were vouchsafed, and 
is to be classed with the gifts of healing, of speak- 
ing ecstatically with tongues, of interpretation of 
tongues, 7. e. explanation of those ecstatic utter- 
ances, and discernment of spirits, 1. ¢. a power of 
distinguishing between the real and supposed pos- 
sessors of spiritual gifts (1 Cor. xii.). ‘leaching 
(xdpioua Bidackadrlas, Rom. xii. 7; 1 Cor. xii. 
28) is one of the erdin-ry pifts, and is to be classed 
with the word of wisdum and the word of knowl- 
edge (1 Cor. xii. 8), perhaps with “faith? (i. 9), 
with the gift of government (ydp:oua xuBepyn- 
gews, tb. 28), and with the gift of ministration 
(xdpiopa diaxovias Or ayriArjwews, Kom. xii. 7; 
1 Cor. xii. 28). These yapicuara, whether extra- 
ordinary or ordinary, were “divided to every man 
as the Spirit willed,” according to the individual 
character of each, and not officially. ‘Those to 
whom the gifts of prophecy, teaching, and govern- 
ment were vouchsafed were doubtless selected for 
the office of Presbyter, those who had the gift of 
ministration for the office of Deacon. In the 
Apostles they all alike resided. 

Its external Growth. — The 3000 souls that were 
added to the Apostles and to the 120 brethren on 
the day of Pentecost were increased daily by new 
converts (Acts ii. 47, v. 14). These converts were 
without exception Jews residing in Jerusalem, 
whether speaking Greek or Hebrew (vi. 1). After 
seven or eight years a step was made outwards. 
The persecution which followed the martyrdom of 
Stephen drove away the adherents of the new 
doctrines, with the exception of the Apostles, and 
‘they that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word ” to the Jews of the Dispersion. 
Philip, in his capacity of Evangelist, preached 


Christ to the Samaritans, and admitted them into | 


the Church by baptism. In Philistia he made the 
first Gentile convert, but this act did not raise the 
question of the admixsion of the Gentiles, because 
the Ethiopian eunuch was already a proselyte (vili. 
27), and probably a proselyte of Righteousness. 
Cornelius was a proselyte of the Gate (x. 2). The 
first purely Gentile convert that we hear of by 
name is Sergius Paulus (xiii. 7), but we are told 
that Cornelius’s companions were Gentiles, and by 
their bapt'sm the admission of the Gentiles was de- 
cided by the agency of St. Peter, approved by the 
Apostles and Jewish Church (xi. 18), not, as might 
have been expected, by the agency of St. Paul. 
This great event took place after the peace caused 
by Caligula’s persecution of the Jews, which oc- 
eurred A.D. 40 (ix. 31), and more than a year be- 
fore the famine in the time of Claudius, A. 1. 44 
(xi. 28, 29). Galilee had already been evangelized 
as well as Jucwa and Samaria, though the special 
agent in the work is not declared (ix. 31). 

The history of the crowtli of the Gentile Church, 
90 far as we know it, is identical with the history 
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of St. Paul. In his three journeys he carried 
Christianity through the chief cities of Asia Minor 
and Greece. His method appears almost invariably 
to have been this: he presented himself on the Sal- 
bath at the Jewish synagogue, and having first 
preached the doctrine of a suffering Measiab, he 
next identified Jesus with the Messiah (xvii. 3). 
His arguinents on the first head were listened to 
with patience by all; those on the second point 
wrought conviction in some (xvii. 4), but roused 
the rest to persecute him (xvii. 5). On finding his 
words rejected by the Jews, he turned from them 
to the Gentiles (xviii. 6, xxviii. 28). His captivity 
in home, A. pb. 63-65, had the effect of fomninyg a 
Church out of the Jewish and Greek residents in 
the imperial city, who seem to have been joined by 
a few Italians. His last journey may have spread 
the Gospel westward as far as Spain (Rom. xv. 28; 
Clemens, Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom). The 
death of James at Jerusalem and of l’eter and Paul 
at Home, A. ». 67, leaves one only of the Apostles 
presented distinctly to our view. In the year 70 
Jerusalem was captured, and [Lefore St. John fell 
asleep in 98, the Vetrine and Pauline converts, the 
Churches of the circumcision and of the uncircum- 
cision, had melted into one harmonious and accord- 
ant body, spreading in scattered convregations at 
the least from Babylon to Spain, and from Mac- 
edonia to Africa. How far Christian doctrine may 
have penetrated beyond these limits we do not know. 

Its further Growth, — As this is not an ecclesi- 
astical history, we can but glance at it. There 
were three great impulses which enlarged the Lor- 
ders of the Church. ‘The first is that which bezan 
on the day of Pentecost, and continued down to 
the conversion of Constantine. By this the Roman 
L-mpire was converted to Christ, and the Church 
was, speaking roughly, made conterminous with 
the civilized world. ‘The second impulse gathered 
within her borders the hitherto barbarous nations 
furmed by the Teutonic and Celtic tribes, thus 
winning, or in spite of the overthrow of the Empire, 
retaining the countries of Irance, Scotland, [re- 
land, England, Lombardy, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway. The third impulse gathered in 
the Slavonian nations. ‘The first of these impulses 
lasted to the fourth century; the second to the 
ninth century; the third (beginning Uefore the sec- 
ond had ceased) to the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ties. We do not reckon the Nestorian missionary 
etlorts in the seventh century in Syria, Persia, [n- 
dia, and China, nor the post-Refurmation exertions 
of the Jesuits in the Kast and West Indies, for 
these attempts have produced no permanent resulta. 
Nor, again, do we speak of the efforts now being 
made in Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, be 
cause it has not yet Leen proved, except perhaps in 
the case of New Zealand, whether they will le sue- 
cessful in bringing these countries within the fold 
of Christ. 

V. Alterations in its Constitution. — We have 
said that ecclesiastical authority resided (1) in the 
Apostles; (2) in the Apostles and the Deacons; (3) 
in the Apostles, the Presbyters, and the Deacons; 
(4) in the Apostolic Delezates, the Presbyters, and 
the Deacons; (5) in those who succeeded the Apos- 
tolic Delegates, the Presbyters, and the leacons. 
And to these successors of the Apostolic Delegates 
came to be appropriated the title of Bishop, which 
was originally applied to Presbyters. At the com- 
mencement of the second century and thencefor- 
wards Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons are the 
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vfficers of the Church wherever the Church exlsted. | blood." But there was a stronger power at work 
Iynatius’s Mpistles (in their unadulterated form),/than any which could be controlled by canons. 
and the other records which are preserved to us,| Rome and Constantinople were each the seats of 
are on this point decisive. (See Pearson’s Vindi-| imperial power, and symptoms soon began to ap- 
che /ynutiime, pars ii. c. xiii, p. 534, ed. Churton.)! pear that the patriarchs of the imperial cities were 
Bishops were looked upon as Christ's Vicezerents | rival claimants of imperial power in the Church. 
(Cyprian, Ap. 65 (or 59) with Rivaltius’s notes), | Rome was in a better position for the struxevle than 
and as having succeeded to the Apostles (id. Ap. | Constantinople, for, besides having the prestige of 
62 (or 66) and 42 (or 45), Firmilian, Jerome), ! being Old Kume, she was also of Apostolic founda- 
every bishop's see being entitled a “sedes apostol-| tion. Constantinople could not boast an Apestle 
ica.” ‘They retained in their own hands authority! as her founder, and she was but New Kome. _ Still 





ica. 
over preshyters and the function of ordination, but! the imperial power was strong in the East when it 
w.th respect to each other they were equals, whether | had fallen in the West, and furthermore the Coun- 


their see was “at Lome or at Mucubium.” 

Within this equal college of bishops there soon 
arose difference of rank though not of order.  Be- 
low the city-bishops there sprang up a clhiss of 
country-lishops (chorepiscopi) answering to the 
archdeacons of the nglish Church, except that 
they had received episcopal consecration (Ham- 
mond, Beveridge, Cave, Bingham), and were en- 
abled to perturm some episcop acts with the sane- 
tion of the city-bishops. Their position was am- 
bixuous, and in the fitth century they began to 
decay and gradully died out.¢ Above the city- 
bishops there were, in the second century appar- 
ently. Metrupolitans, and in the third, Patriarchs ! 
or bxarchs. The metropolitan was the chief bishop 
in the civil division of the empire which was called 
a province (émapyxia). Tlis see was at the metrop- 
olis of the province, and he presided over his suttra- 
gans with authority similar to, but greater than, 
that which is exercised in their respective provinces 
by the two archbishops in England. ‘The authority 
of the patriarch or exarch extended over the still 
larver division of the civil empire which was called 
a diocese. The ecclesiastical was framed in accord 
ance with the exigencies and atter the model of the 
civil polity. When Constantine, therefore, divided 
the empire into 13 dioceses, “each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom " 
(Gibbon, ¢. xvili.), the Church came to be distrib- 
uted into 13 (including the city and neiyhborhood 
of Rome, 14) diocesan, or, as we should say, na- 
tional churches. There was no external bond of 
government to hold these churches together. They 
were independent self-ruled wholes, combined to- 
gether into one greater whole by having one invis- 
ible Heal and one animating Spirit, by maitain- 
ing each the same faith and exercising each the 
same discipline. ‘lhe only authority which they 
recoznized as capable of controlling their separate 
action, was that of an Cicumenical Council com- 
posed of delecates from each; and these Councils 
passed canon alter canon forbidding the interference 
of the bishop of any one diocese, that is, district, 
or country, with the bishop of any other diocese. 
“ Bishops outside a ‘diocese’ are not to invade the 
Churches across the borders, nor bring confusion 
into the Churches,” says the second canon of the 
Council of Constantinople, “lest,’’ savs the eighth 
canon of the Council of Mphesus, “the pride of 
worldly power be introduced under cover of the 
priestly function, and by little and little we he de- 
prived of the liberty which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the deliverer of all men, has given us by his own 

«© An attempt was made to resuscitate this class in 
England, under the title of suffragan bizhops, by the 
still unrepealel 25th Henry VII. c. 14, by which 
twenty~ix to'vns were named as the seats of bishops, 








ceil of Chaleedun had so far dispensed with the 
canons and with precedent in respect to Constanti- 
nople as to grant the patriarch jurisdiction over 
three dioceses, to estaLlish a right of appeal to Con- 
stantinople from any part of the Church, and to 
confirm the decree of the second Couneil, whieh 
elevated the see of Constantinople above that of 
Alexandria and of Antioch. It was by the Pope 
of Constantinople that the first overt attempt at 
erecting a Papal Monarehy was made; and by the 
Pope of Rome, in consequence, it was fiercely and 
indignantly denounced. John of Constantinople, 
said Grevory the Great, was destroying the patri- 
archal system of government (lib. v. 43; ix. 68); 
by assuming the profane appellation of Universal 
Bishop he was anticipating Antichrist (lib. vii. 27, 
33), invading the rights of Christ, and imitating 
the Devil (lib. v. 18). Juhu of Constantinople 
failed. ‘The successors of Gregory adopted as their 
own the claims which John had not been able to 
assert, and on the basis of the False Decretals of 
Isidore, and of Gratian’s Decretuin, Nicholas I, 
Gregory VIE, and Innocent [IE reared the struet- 
ure of the Roman in place of the Constantinopolitan 
Papal Monarchy. From this time the federal 
character of the constitution of the Church was 
overthrown. In the West it beeame wholly des- 
poetic, and in the East, though the theory of aris- 
tocratical government was and is maintained, the 
still-cherished title of (Ecumenical Patriarch indi- 
cates that it is weakness which has prevented Con- 
stantinople from erecting at least an Lastern if she 
could not an Universal Monarchy. In the six- 
teenth century a further chante of constitution 
occurred. A great part of Europe revolted from 
the Western despotism. The Churehes of England 
and Sweden returned to, or rather retained, the 
episcopal fourm of government after the model of the 
first centuries. In parts of Germany, of France, 
of Switzerland, and of Great Britain, a Preshyte- 
rian, or still less defined form was adopted, while 
Rome tightened her hold on her vet remaining sub- 
jects, and by destroying all peculiarities of national 
liturgy and custom, and by depressing the order 
of bishops except as interpreters of her decrees, con- 
verted that part of the Church over which she had 
sway into a jealous centralized absolutism. 

VE. The existing Church. — \ts members full 
into thre: hroadly-marked= groups, the Greek 
Churehes, the Latin Churches, the Tentonic 
Churches. The orthodox Greek Church consists 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople with 135 sees, 
of Alexandria with 4 sees, of Antioch with 16 sees, 


who were to act under the bishops of the diocese in 
which they were situated. 

6 See Cunons v., vi. of Nicaea; if., fil., vi of Constan- 
tinop'e: f., viii. of Ephesus; ix., xvii., xxvii., xxx. of 
Chalcedon. 
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of Jerusalem with 13 sees, of the Russian Church 
with U5 sees; besides which, there are in C yprus 
4 sees, in Austria LL sees, in Mount Sinai 1 see, in! 
Montenegro 1 see, in Greece 24 sees. ‘To these | 
must be added. (1.) the Nestorian or Chaldwan 
Church, once spread trom China w the Tigris, and 
from Lake Baikal to Cape Comorin, and tuled by 
twenty-five Metropolitans and a Patriarch possess- 
ing 3 plenitude of power equal to that of Innocent 
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These definitions show the difficulty in which the 
different sections of the divided Church find them- 
selves in framing a definition which will at once 
accord with the statements of Holy Scripture, and 
be applicable to the present stute of the Christian 
world. We have seen that according to the Scnpt- 
ural view the Church is a holy kingdom, estab- 
lished by Ged on earth, of which Christ is the 
invisible King —it is a divinely orzanized body, 


Hil. (Neale, Aastern Church, i. 143), but now; the members of which are knit together amonzst 


shrunk to 16 sees. (2.) The Christians of St. 
Thomas under the Bishop of Malabar. (3.) The 
Syrian Jacobites under the Patriarch of Antioch 
resident at Caramit or Diarbekir. (4.) The Mar- 
onites with 9 sees = (5.) The Copts with 13 sees. 
(6.) The savage, but vet Christian Abyssinians, 
and (7.) the Armenians, the must intellivent and 
active minded, but at the same time the most dis- 
tracted Lody of Eastern believers. 

The Latin Churches are those of Italy with 262 
sees, of Spain with 54, of Irance with 81, of Por- 
tugal with 17, of Bel:rium and Holland with 11, 
of Austria with 64, of Germany with 24, of Switz- 
erland with 5. Besides these, the authority of the 
Roman See is acknowledged by 643 Asiatic bishops, 
10 African, 136 American, 43° British, and 36 
Prelates scattered through the countries where the 
Church of Greece is predominant. 

The ‘Teutonic Churches consist of the Anglican 
communion with 48 sees in Europe, 51 in Canada, 
America, aud the West Indies, 8 in Asia, 8 in 
Africa, and 15 in Australia and Oceanica; of the 
Church of Norway and Sweden, with 17 sees; of 
the Churches of Denmark, Prussia, Holland, Scot- 
land, and scattered congregations elsewhere. ‘The 
members of the Greek Churches are sapposed to 
number 81,000,000; of the Teutonic and Lrotestant 
Churches 90,000,000; of the Latin Churehes 170,- 
000.000; making a total of 25 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation of the elobe. 

VIL. Definitions of the Church. — The Greek 
Chureh ypives the following: “The Church is a 
divinely instituted community of men, united by 
the orthodox faith, the law of God, the hierarchy, 
and the Sacraments? (f'udl Catechism of the Or- 
thedor, Catholic, Kastern Church, Moscow, 1839). 
The Latin Church defines it “the company of 
Christians knit together by the profession of the 
sane faith and the communion of the same sacra- 
ments, under the government of lawful pastors, and 
especially of the Roman bishop as the only Vicar 
of Christ upon earth’? (Bellarm. De eel. Ma. iii. 
2: see also Devoti Just. Canon. 1, § iv., Rome, 
1818). ‘The Church of England, “a congrezation 
of faithful men in which the pure word of (rod is 
preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
aceciding to Christ's ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same" (Art. 
xix.). ‘The Lutheran Church, “a congregation of 
aunts in which the Gospel is rightly tanght and 
the sacraments rightly administered (Con/fessio 
Angustina, 1631, Art. vii.). The Confessio Hel- 
vetica, “a congrezation of faithful men called, or 
colle:ted out of the world, the communion of all 
saints’? (Art. xvii.). The Confessio Saxonica. “a 
congregation of men embracing the Gospel of 
Christ, and rightly using the Sacraments" (Art. 
xil.). The Confessio Belvicea, “a true congrega- 
tion, or assembly of all faithful Cliristians who look 
for the whole of their salvation from Jesus Christ 


themselves, and joined to Christ their Head, Ly the 
Holy Spirit, who dwells in and animates it; it is 
a spiritual but visible society of men united by 
constant succession to those who were personally 
united to the Apostles, holding the same fiith that 
the Aposties held, administering the same sacra- 
ments, and like them forming sejarate, but only 
locally separate, assemblies, for the pullic worship 
of God. This is the Chureh acecuriing to the 
Divine intention. But as God permits inen to mar 
the perfection of his designs in their behalf, and 
as men have both corrupted the doctrines and 
broken the unity of the Church, we must not ex- 
pect to see the Church of Holy Seripture actually 
existing in its perfection on earth. It is net to be 
found, thus perfect, either in the collected frag- 
ments of Christendom, or still less in any one of 
these fragments ; though it is possille that one of 
those frazments more than another miay approach 
the Scriptural and Apostolic ideal woich existed 
only until sin, heresy, and schism, had time suth- 
ciently to develop themselves to do their work. It 
has Leen questioned by some whether Hooker, in 
his anxious desire after charity and liberal:ty, has 
not. founded his definition of the Church upon teo 
wide a basia; but it is certain that he bas pointed 
out the true principle on which the definition must 
be framed (/.ccl. Pol. y. 68, 6). As in defining a 
man, he says, we pass by those quacities wherein 
one man excels another, and take only tl.ose essen- 
tial properties whereby a man differs from creatures 
of other kinds, so in defining the Church, which is 
a technical name for the professors of the Christian 
religion, we must fix our attention selely on that 
which makes the Christian religion ditter from the 
religions which are not Christian. ‘This ditterence 
is constituted by the Christian religion having Jesus 
Christ, his revelation, and hia precepts fer the ob- 
ject of its contemplations and the motive of its 
actions. The Church, therefore, consisie of all who 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ. the llesxsed 
Saviour of mankind, who give credit to his Gospel, 
and who hold his sacraments, the seals of eternal 
life, in honor. To go further, would Le not to 
define the Church by that which makes it to be 
what it is, t. e. to declare the deing of the Church, 
but to define it by accidents, which may conduce 
to its well being, but do not touch its innermost 
nature. From this view of the Church the inipor- 
tant consequence follows, that all the Laptized be 
long to the visible Church, whatever |e their 
divisions, crimes, misbeliefs, provided only they are 
not plain apostates. and directly deny ard utterly 
reject the Christian faith, as far as the xune is 
professedly diflerent from infidelity. «+ Heretics as 
touching these points of doctrine in which they 
fail: sechismaties as touching the quarrels fer which, 
or the duties in which they divide themselves from 
their brethren; Icose, Teentious, and wicked per: 
sons, as touching their several offences or crimes, 


alone, as being washed by his blood, and sanctified ; have all furxaketi the true Chureh of (rod — the 


and sealed by his Spirit" (Art. xxvii.) 


Churebh which is sound and sincere in the doctrine 
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which they corrupt, the Church that keepeth the 
bond of uaity wiica they violate, the Church that 
walketh in the laws of mghteousness which they 
transzress, (his very true Chureh of Christ they 
have leit — howbeit, not altozether left nor forsaken 
simply tue Church, upon the foundation of which 
they continue built, notwithstanding these breaches 
wWaereby they are rent at the &@p asunder” (v. 


tid, 7). . 
VEIL. The Faith, Attributes, and Notes of the 
Church. — The Nicene Creed is the especial and 


authoritative exponent of the Chureh’s faith, having 
been alopted as such by the Cicunenical Councils 
of Nicer and Cunstantinuple, and ever afterwards 
rerardel ag the sacred simmnary of Christian doc- 
trine. We have tae Western turm of the same 
Creel in that which is called the Creed of the 
Apostles —a name probably derived from its hav- 
ing been the local Creed of Rome, which was the 
chief Apostolic see of the West. An expansion of 
the sane Creed, made in order to meet the Arian 
errurs, is fouad in the Creed of St. Athanasius. 
The Confessions of Faith of the Synod of Bethlehem 
(A. v. 1072), of the Council of Trent (commonly 
known a3 Pope Pius’ Creed, A. p. 104), of the 
Synod of London (A. p. 1552), of Augsburg, Swit- 
zerland, Saxony, &., stand on a lower level, as 
binding on the members of certain portions of the 
Chureh, but not being the Church's Creeds. ‘The 
attrésutes of the Church are drawn from the ex- 
pressions of the Creeds. The Church is described 
a3 One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. Its Unity con- 
sists in having one object of worship (Eph. iv. 6), 
one Ilead (Eph. iv. 15), one body (Koi. xii. 5), 
one Spirit (lp. iv. 4), one taith (ib. 13), hope (ib. 
4), love (1 Cor. xiii. 13), the same sacraments (ib. 
x. 17), dissipline and worship (Acts ii, 42). Its 
Holiness depends on its Head and Spirit, the means 
of gre which it offers, and the holiness that it 
de:manis of its members (Eph. iv. 24). Its Catho 
licity consists im its being composed of many 
national Churches, not cuntined as the Jewish 
Church to one country (Mark xvi. 15): in its 
enduring to the end of time (Matt. xxvili. 2)); in 
its teaching the whole truth, and having at its 
disposal all “the means of grace vouchsafed to man. 
Its Apostolicity in being built on the foundation 
of the Apostles (ph. ii. 2)), and continuing in 
their doctrine and fellowship (Acts fi. 42). The 
rwtes of the Church are given by Bellarmine and 
theolozians of his school, as being the title “ Cath- 
olic,* antiquity, succession, extent, papal succession, 
primitive doctrine, unity, sanctity, ettieacy of doc- 
trine, holiness of its autiors, miracles, prophecy, 
confession of foes, unhappy end of opponents, tem- 
poral good-fortune (Hellarm. Contr. tom. ii. lib. iv. 
p. 1293, Ingoldst, 158)): by Dean Field as (1) the 
complete profession of the Christian faith; (2) the 
use of certain appointe:] ceremonies and sacraments ; 
(3) the union of men in their profession and in the 
use of these sicrainents under lawful pastors (Os 
the Church, bk. ii. c. ii. p. 65). It is evident that 
the notes by which the Church is supposed to be 
distinguished must differ according to the definition 
of the Church accepted by the theolozian wio 
assizns them, because the true notes of a thing 
Diust necessarily be the easential properties of that | 
thing. But each theolozian is likely to assume 
those particulars in which he believes his own 


pranch or part of the Church to excel others as the | Mornay, Tr. de CE rylise, Lond. 1575. 


aotes of the Chureh Universal. 
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serving the differences first between the Church of 
God mystical and visible, then between the visible 
sound and corrupted, sumetimes more, sometimes 
less, the oversiclits are neither few por livht that 
have been comiitted ’? (Hlouker, Ace. 2’od. iii. 1, 
Y). The word Church is employed to designate 
(1) the place in which Christians assemble to 
worship (possibly 1 Cor. xiv. 19); (2) a houschold 
of Cliristians (Col. iv. 15); (3) a conzregation of 
Christians assembling from time to time tur worship, 
but generally living apart from each other (Rom. 
xvi. 1); (4) a body of Christians living int one city 
assembling for worship in different conyrezations 
and at different times (1 Cor. i. 2); (5) a body of 
Christians residing in a district: or country (2 Cor. 
1): (8) the wiole visible Church, including sound 
and unsound members, that is, all the baptized 
professors of Christianity, orthodox, heretical, and 
sehisinatical, moral or immoral: (7) tiie visible 
Church exclusive of the manifest]; unsound mem- 
bers, that is, consisting of those who appear to be 
ortnodex and pious; (8) the mystical or invisible 
Church, that is, the body of the elect known to 
iz0d alone who are in very deed justified and sancti- 
fied, and never to be plucked out of the:r Saviour's 
hands, composed of the Church Triumphant and 
of some members of the Church Mul.tant Clohn x. 
28; Lleb. xii. 22); (9) the Church Miltant, that 
is, the Church in its warfare on curth — identical 
therefore with the Church visible; (10) the Church 
Triumphant, consisting of those who have passed 
from this world, expectant of glory now in paradise, 
and to be glorified hereafter in heaven. ‘The word 
inay be fairly used in any of these senses, but it is 
plain that if it is employed by controversialists 
without a clear understanding in which sense it is 
‘used, inextricable contusion must arise. And such 
in fact has been the case. kK. M. 

* The list of works relating to the Church, sub- 
joined to this article in the Enylish elition, has 
here been greatly enlurzed and more strictly clas- 
sified by Professor H. B. Smith, D. D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. The literature 
of the ditterent religious confessions is more equally 
represented. : 

* XX. Lirerature. The Nature and Constitu- 
tion of the Church: Cyprian, De Unitue Eeclesia, 
Opp. Fell's ed. Oxf. 1709, Paris, 1725, Goldhorn’s 
ed. Leips. 1838; Krabinger’s ed. of the De Lnitate, 
1853; transl. in Oxf. Lib. of Fathers; comp. Nevin 
in Mercersburg Rev. 1852-3, and Muther, Cy 
priuvs Lehre, 183). Optatus of Mileve, De 
Schisnette Donctist. Vincentius of Lerins, Com- 
monitortum ade. [flereses, ed. Herzoz, 1833; transl. 


Oxf. 1841. Augustine, Ve Unite beck sie. Hus, 
Tractatus de Keclesin. Roman Caritonic 
THtory: Bellarmine, De Conciliis et Leclesia 


(Disps. i. 1084, Ingolstadt ed. 1589); ules on 
Church, Hold3worth's ed. repr. 1840. Thomassin, 
Vetus ef Nove Heelesue Disenint, Liew, 1728. 
Mohler, Die Linhect in der Kerche, Tubing. 1825 
H. Klee, Zreutise on the Church, transl. by Md. 
Cox, D. D., Lond. 1827. F. Oberthir, /dea Bibl, 
Ecelesue Det, 2d ed. 6 vol. Sulzhach, 1817-28. 
LUTHERAN AND KEFORMED (PRESBYTERIAN) 
TuHeory: Calvin, J/nstitutes, iv. 1-4. Kistlin, 
Luther's Lehre von der Kirche, Stutte. 1853. 
Gerhard, Loci, tom. xii. Th. Beza, De ‘Veris es 
bisbilibus Keel. Cath, Notis, Genev. 1579. Ph. 
Van der 


Marek, Lect. dead. ii, tit, Stahl, Aiechenrerfits- 


LA. Distinctions. —“ For lack of diligent ob- i suny nach Recht und Lehre der Protestinicn, 1840. 
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Kist, Die christl. Kirche (from the Dutch), Leips. 
1838. Pctersen, ie /dee der christl, K.3 Bde. 
Leips. 183-44. ‘Wh. Kliefuth, Acht Biicher con der 
Kirche, 1854. Lihe, Drei Biicher ron d. Kirche, 


1845.) Delitzsch, Jier Bucher ron d. Kirche, 
1847. J. W. FF. Hiffling, Grundsdtze d. evang. 


Kirchenverfissung, 2¢ Autl. Erlang. 1851. L. Kich- 
ter, Gesch. der evany. Kirchenrerjussung in Deut- 
schl iui, 1851. Scherer, Asyuisse dune Theorie 
de 0 Eylise chreétienne, Paris, 1845. Julius Miller, 
Die unsichtbare und die sichtbare Kirche, Deutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1850. Miinchmeyer, Die unsichtbare 
und sichthire Kirche, Gctting. 1854. G. V. Lechler, 
Gesch. der Preshyt. Verfussuny seit der Reforma- 
tion, Leyden (prize essay), 1804. Vitringa, De 
Synagoga Velere dbri trea, Leucop. 1726. Blondel, 
De kyiseopia, ete. Planck, Geseh. do chr hirchd. 
Gescllschufisrerfaussuny, & Bde. 1805-9. Ziegler, 
Gesch. d. Kirchenverfassung, 1825. Veter King, 
Jryguiry into the Const. of Prom, Church, 1712. 
George Gillespie, Avren's Rod Blcssoming, ete. 
Lond. 1646.) Ha. Calamy, Vind. of Presb. Gor. 
1654. Jus Divinun Regiminis Lccleste, 1646. 
N.Y. 1844. Ayton’s Original Const, of Charch. 
Rutherford, Light of Pree gtertes. D. King, 2- 
pos. of Pres, Gove. Edinb. 1853. J. M. Mason, 
Lsstys on Church. Hetherington’s //ist, West- 
minster Axsendbly. Chas. Hodge, On the Church, in 
Princeton Review, 1853-5. kas:rys on the Prim- 
tire Church Ojicers, New York, 1831. 1. Cole- 
man, The -lpostolic:l and Primitive Church, 2d 
ed. Bost. 1844. Thos. Smyth, Presbytery and not 
Prelicy, 1840. William) Cunningham, Déscus- 
sions on Church Principles, Edinb, 1863. W. D. 
Killen, The Ancient Church, 1851. CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM AND [TNDEPENDENCY: John Cotton, 
Doctrine of Church, 1643-8. Owen's Works, vols. 
xv., xvi. Thos. Grvodwit.'’s Works, vel. vi. Thos. 
Hooker, Church Jiscipline, 1648. John Wise, 
Gor. of Church, 1713, 1850. Robinsen’s Just and 
Necesstry Apology, Works, i. S. Davidson, /Accl. 
Polity N. Test. Congl. Lects. vol. xii. Lond. A. 
C. Dick, Church Polity, 2a ed. 1801. Cambridge 
and Saylrook Platforms. The Works of Upham, 
Punchard, Dexter (1855). Eriscorau CHurci: 
Cranmer, JVourks, i. 376, ii. 11, Camb. 1843. Rid- 
ley, Conference with Latimer, p. 122, Cambr. 1843. 
looper, Works, ii. 41, Cambr. 1852. Becon, 
Works, i. 203, ii. 41, Camb. 1845. Hooker, £ccl. 
Polity, iii. 1, v. 68, 78. Andrewes, Works, viii. 
Oxf. 1894. R. Field, Bk. ef Church, Cambr. 1847- 
62. ‘Thos. Jackson, Works, xii. Lond. Laud, Con- 
ference with Fisher, Oxf. 1849. Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
Works, v. Loud. 1849. Bramhall, Works, i.-iii- 
Oxf. 1842. ‘Thorndike, Works, i.-vi. Oxf. 1844. 
Bilson’s Perpetuad Gee. 1593. John Rogers, Vesi- 
ble and Invisible Church, 2d ed. 1719. R. Sander- 
son, Zhe Church, ed. W. Goode. G. Hickes, 
Treatises, 3 vols. 1847. KR. Cosin, £ecl. Angl. 
foliteit, 1684. VPearson, on Art. 1X. of Creed; 
Browne, on same, N. Y. 1865. Stillingfleet, /rent- 
cum, Works, iii. Treatises by Abps. Wake, Potter 
(Sth ed. 1852), and Whately, Aingdom of Christ, 
N. Y. 1841. Slater’s Ortyinal Draft, 1717, 1830. 
Crakanthorp, efensio Keel. Angl. new ed. 1847. 
Courayer, Anylish Ordinations, new ed. 1840. A. 
Litton, The Church, ete. Lond. 1851, N. Y. 1856. 
W. Palmer, Treatise on the Church, 3d ed. 2 vols. 
1842. W. Goode, Vind. Ch. Enyl. 1851, N. Y. 1833. 
Amold, Fragment on Church, in Miscellanevus 
Works, 1850. Coleridge, Lay Sermons. The An- 
aquatics of Bingham, Bates, Kiddle. Hook's Church 
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Dictionary, 1852. J. J. Blunt, Const. of Early 
Church. Kaye, Gov. and Inscipline firet Thre 
Centuries, Lond. 1855. Wordsworth, 7hecplclus 
Anglicanus, Lond. 1857; N. Y. 1858; in French 
1861. 

CHURCH AND STATE. De Marca, De Cencor- 
dia Sacerdotii et Imperit, Paris, 1663. Cenni, 
Monumenta Dominationis Pontif. 2 vols. 4to, kom. 
1760-G1. Bellarmine, De Potest. Rem. Ponts. 
Rome, 1618. ‘Theiner, Codex Diplomaticus, 3 vols. 
fol. Rome, 1862. Gosselin, Power of Popes, ete. 2 
vols. Balt. 1860. De Dominis, De Repub. Eccl 
Francof. 1617-1658. Lithou, Les Libeztes de 
f Elise Gallicane, Varis, 1594. Bossuet, De fcrsto 
Declarationis, 1730. Dupin, Traité de la Puts 
since eccks. et temporelle, 1707. Dupin, Afenued 
du Droit eccl’s. Varis, 4th ed. 1845. Fet:ronius, 
De Statu Ecclesia, 2 vols. 2d ed. 1770. Scharpff, 
Entstehung des Airchenstaats, 1854, transl. Halt. 
1860. Sugenheim, Gesch. des Airchenstaats, 1854. 
Hasse, Vereinigung der geistl. und welt. Ober gewalt, 
1855. Bihmer, Antstehung des Kirchenataats, 
1753; De Jure Epise. Principum evangel. Hal. 
1712. Zacharia, Linhett des Staats und der 
Kirche, 1797. C. Riffel, Geschichtliche Daratel- 
lung des Verhdltnisses, Mainz, 1836. Dv llinger, 
The Church and Churches, transl. 1863. De 
Maistre, Du Pape. Dupanloup, La Sourerainete 
Puntificale, 2d ed. Paris, 1860. F. P. Kenrick, 
Primacy of the Iloly See, Phil. 1845. McClintock, 
Temporal Power, ete. Vinet, Assai sur la Man- 
tfestation des Convictions relig. Paris, 1826; Sur 
la Conscience, ete. 1829. Abp. Wake, The <Au- 
thority of Princes, 1697. §. Rutherford, Lex Res. 
Lond. 1644. Warburton, Alliance Church and 
State, 1736. Hobbes, Leviathan, 1608. J. R. Prety- 
man, Ch. of Engl. and Lrastianism, 1854. H.W. 
Wilberforce, History of Erastianism, 1851. Glad- 
stone, State tn Relation to Church, 2 vols. 4th ed. 
1841; Church Principles, 1840. Pusey, Royal Su- 
premacy, 1847. Coleridge, Constitution of Church 
and State, 1830. Maurice, Aingdem of Christ, 
N. Y. repr. 1838. Thos. Arnold, Principles Church 
Ref. 1833. Chalmers, National Churches, 1838 
Wardlaw, National Charch Establishments, 1839. 

GENERAL CuurcH History. Eusebius, Soc- 
rates, Sozomen, etc. Camb. 1720; transl. 6 vols. Lond. 
1838. Rutinus, //ist, Eccl. (contin. Eus.) Rom. 1740- 
41. Annals of Gregory of Tours, Ven. Lede, Adam 
of Bremen, Nicephorus Callisti, etc. Roman Catu- 
oLic Historians: Baronius, Annales Eccles. cont. 
by Raynaldus, Bzovius, Mansi, 38 vols. fol. Lue, 
1738-59. Natalis Alexander, //ist. Eecl. Varis, 
8 vols. fol. 1699. Mansi, Cencilionum Collectio, flor- 
ence, 31 vols. fol. 1759 ff. Fleury, fist. Accles. 
cont. Fabre, 36 tom. Paris, 1691-1740. Sacharelli. 6 
tom. 4to, Rom. 1773-95. Stolberg, Gesch. d. Relig. 
Jesu, cont. v. Kerz. 38 Bde. 1825-34. Di Ninger, 
Gesch. d. K. transl. 4 vols. Lond. 1840-8. Ritter, 
Hundtach, 3 Bde. Sth ed. 1854; Alzog, 5th ed. 
1850. Rohrbacher, Hist. Univ. de 0Evlise, 29 
tomes, Paris, 1842 ff.; Henrion, 25 tom. new ed. 
1859. Darras, Chh. Hist. 20 vols. transl. vols. 
1-4, New York, 1865-66. Palma, Prelect. Hist. 
Eccl. 3 vols. Rome, 1838-42. Protestaxt Histo- 
RIANS: Centuries Magdeburgenses, 13° tom. fol. 
1559-1574. Hottinger, //ist. Eccles. 9 tom. 1655- 
67. Mosheim, /nst. Hist. Keel. 1755: transl. 
Murdock, New York, 5th ed. 1854. Verema, /nst. 
Mist. ecl. 7 vols. Lugd. Bat. 1777-83. Schrickh, 
Allgemeine Kirchengeschichte, 45 Thle. 1768 1810. 
Henke, Allg. Geschichte der Kirche, 9 Thie. ed. 
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Vater, 1823. Neander, Al/y. Gesch. (General His- 
gory of the Church), 6 Bde. Berl. 1824-57; trans- 
lated by Jos. Turrey, Bost. 1848-94, 5 vols.: re- 
printed in Loudon and Edinburzh. — Gieseler, 
Lehrbuch (Yext Book of Church History), 6 Bde. 
1824-57; 3 vols. to Reformation, transl. by Cun- 
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Cyprian. [eips. 1718. Seckendorf, Comment. [Tiss 
ed. 2, 1694. Hagenbach, Jurlesungen, 6 Bde 


1851-4. Merle d’Aubigné, /fist. ef. 5 vols. N. 
Y. 1843.  Marheineke, Geach. a. teutschen Ref. 4 


Thie. Berl. 1831. Neudecker, Gesch. de Ref. 1843; 
d. Protest. 2 Ude. 1844; Urkunden, 1836; Acten- 


ninzham, Phila. 1835; translated by Davidson, | stdcke, 1838; Neue Bestrdge, 2 Bde. 1841. Villers’ 


and in part by H. B. Smith, to 1648, 4 vols. New | 
York, 1858-69. Hase, Lehrbuch, 7th ed. transl. | 
by Wings, New York, 1850. Guericke, // oudouch, 
3 Bde. 8th ed. 1855, Ist vol. transl. by Shedd, 
Andover, 1857; Niedner, Lehrbuch, new ed. 18 56; 
Gfr. rer, 7 Bde. to 1505, 1841-50; Kurtz, transl. 
by Scheer, Phila. 2 vols. 1850; F.C. Baur, 5 
Bue.; Hasse, 3 Ble. 1854; Hbrard, 2. Bde. 18509. 
A. J. Matter, /ist. unic. de C Eglise, 4 tom. Paris, 
133). Chas. Hanlwick, Weddle Ages and lif. 2 
vols. 1855-3. J.C. Robertson, Ancient unl Mea. 
wr tl, 2 vols. 3d ed. 1854. Waddinzton, thro’ Kef. 
6 vols. 1855 th Bates, College Lectures. 

Hisrorny oF THk Ear LY Ciurcit: Tillemont, 
Memowres pour aerrir, ete., 16 vols. 4to, Varis, 
1653-1701 (first six cent.). Moshein, //ésd. Com- 
ment tries, 2 vuls. transl. by Murdock, N. Y. 1852. 
H. HH. Milman, 3 vols. new ed. N. Y. 1856. Cave, 
Lices of the F «thers, new ed. Oxf. 1840; Miat. Lut. 
Oxf. 1749. Ed. Burton, Lectures, 4th ed. Oxf. 
1855. Blunt, First Three Cent. Lond. 1856. 
Baumegarten’s Apest. Hist. 2 vols. transl. Edinb. 
Schatt, Apostolic Church, N.Y. 1853; Church to 
GV0, 3 vols. 1859-67. Capefizue, 4 vols. Paris, 1850. 
Pressenseé, Trois prem. Siccles, Paris, 4 tom. 1858 
ff. Hazenbach, Vorlesungen, 2 Vhle. 1855-6. J. 
P. Lange, 2 Bde. 1854. fF. D. Maurice, Lectures, 
Camb. 1834. Wm. Bright, 313 to 451, Lond. 18 50. 
T. W. Alles (Rom. Cath.), Formation af Christen- 
dom, i. Lond. 1855. Moberly, Christians at ume, 
Lond. 1851. 

History oF THE Eastern Cnurcies: Le 
Quien, Ovtens Christ mus, Paris, 1732. Assemani, 
Bi rkwotheet Ovtent lis, Rome, 1765.  Renaudot, 
Latargitram Ocrentiliam Collectio, Paris, 172). 
Mouravietl, Church of Rasein, Oxf. 1842. R. W. 
Blackmore, Doctrine of Razsim Church, Aberdeen, 
1845. Waddington, Mist. of Greek Church, new 
ed. Lond. 1854. Palmer, 38. on the Orthodos 

‘umunanion, Lond. 1833. Prince Galitzin, 1° Eglise 
grvco-russe, Paris, 1851. Badger, Nestoriins and 
their Ritutl, Lond. 1852. J. M. Neale, /nt. tu 
dist. of the astern Church, and Patriarchate 
IY Ales mdr, 4 vols. Lond. 1847-30. — Pitzipios, 
L' Eglise Orient de, 3 vols. 1855. Stanley, Lect- 
ures onthe kustern Church, Lond. and N. Y. 1852. 
A. Pichler, Gesch. der Trennung zcischen Orient 
unl Vcci lent, 2 Bde. Miinchen, 1853-5. Macaire, 
Theol. dogm tujue orthadoce, 2 vols. Paria, 18 50. 
W. Beveridge, Synodikon, sive Pandecte Canonum 
ab Keel. Grece recept. 2 vols. Oxf. 1672-82. Jobn 
G. King, The Greek Church in Russit, 4to, Lond. 
W772. LATIN Cnuncn: Milman’s Letina Chris- 
titnity, 8 vols. N. Y., ed. 1850-1. Ranke, /1ist. 
of Popes, etc. 3 vols. Lond. Phila. 1851. Gibbon's 
Decline ant Fall of Rom. Emp. Thos. Greenwood, 
Cithedrs Petri, § vols. 1856-64. DP. Jatfe, Re- 
gestt Puntificum, Berol. 1851 (to a. p. 1198). 
Bowyer, [Hist of Popes, ed. S. H. Cox, 3 vols. 
Phila. 1840.) Phil. Muller, Die rimischen Pabste, 
14 Bde. 1855. J. E. Riddle, History of Puprcy, 
8 vols. Lond. 1354. 

History of THE REFORMATION: Jo. Sleid- 
anus, De Stitu Keligivnis, etc., 1555; English 
transl. 168), by Bohun. Spalatini, danal. Ref. ed. 


Aasty, transl. Phila. 1833. J. Dellinger (Nom. 
Cath. ), Lee Reformation, 3 Bde. 1851. H. Soames, 
Mist. Ref. 4 vols. 1826. L. Ranke, Deutsche Geach. 
we Zeitalier d. Ref. & Bde. Berl. 1839 tf, transl. 
Phila, 1844. J. Hi. [bottinger, /fist. Acct. 1655: 
J. J. Mottinger, /elretische Korchengesch. 1308 
ft. J.de Beausobre, /ist. de di Ref. 3 vols. Berne, 
1785. Merle d'Aubigné, Ref in Seeitzerd and, 2 v. 
1834. ‘Theod. Beza, /fist. Aecl. 3 tum. 138). De 
Thou, ist. sus Temp. dv. fol. 162). G. de Felice, 


Mist. Protest. in France, transl. N.Y. 1851. W. 
Haav, Le France Protest. 1 vols. 1850 th = Smed- 


ley, Hef. Religwa in France, 3 vols. Von Polensz, 
Geach. de franz. Protest. 4° Bde. 1858-64. Le 
Ranke, Ciel Wars in France, N. ¥. 1854. Ger- 
hard Brandt's fist. Ref. in Low Countries, 4 v. fol. 
1770. ‘Thos. MeCrie, //ist. of Ref) in dtdy and 
Spun, 2 vols. 1833. Rosseeuw-St. Hilaire, //rst. 
& hayiyne, tom. vii, vill, Left and Anti-Kef. in 
Bohemit, from the German, 2 vols. Lond. 1843. 
Gindely, Bihmen und Mahren, ete. 2 Bde. Prag, 
1857. Palacky, Bohmen's Gesch. 3 Bde. 1804. 
Krasinski, Aes) in Polind, 2 vols. Lond. 1838. 
Mist. of Protest. in Hungary, Lond. 1854. Miinter, 
Kirchengesch. vr. Danemark u. Noricegen, 3 Thie. 
Leips. 1833. Knox, /ist. Ref in Scott ind, Edinb. 
1732; Gilb. Stuart’s, Lond. 1789; Publications of 
the Wodrow and Spottiswuode Societies; Hethering- 
ton’s Church J/Tist. of S. 2 vols. 1843. Stephen's’ 
Hist, 4 vols. Lond. 1844; Stevenson's /Jist. Mdinb. 
1845; MeCrie’s Sketches, 2 vols. 1824; Cunning- 
ham's /lislory, 2 vols. Edinb. 1859. Thos. Me- 
Lachlan, Aasly Scottish Church, Fainb. 1865. 
History OF THE CUURCH OF ENGLAND: Bede, 
Hist. Kecl. Oxf. 1846. Ussher, Britin. Kecles. 
«lntiq. Works, v., vi. Collier, Accl. d/ist. 9 v. 1845. 
Fuller, Church Jlist. 6 vols. ed. Brewer. LBurnet, 
Hist. Ref. 4 vols. Oxf. 1829. Massingberd, //est. 
kngl. Ref. Loud. 1842. Southey, Book of Church, 
2 vols. Lond. 1837. Short, Sketches of Hist. Lond 
1847. Churton, arly Eng. Ch. Lond. 1841. 
Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Angl. Oxf. 1858. De 
bary, /fist. Ch. Ang. 1635-1717, Lond. 1860. 
G. G. Perry, Llist. Ch. Engl. from Denth of liz. 
3 vols. 18i1. Baxter, Ch. dist. Engl. 2 vols. Lond. 
1845. Wilkins, Cuncil. Mag. Brit. 4 vols. Lond. 
1737, fol ; new ed. in preparation for Oxf Univ. 
Preas. Wordsworth, £cci Biog. 4 vols. Lond. 
1839. look, Lives Abps. Canterd. vols. 1-5, Lond. 
1850-67. Anderson, /list. Colonial Ch. Eng. 3 
vols. 2d ed. Lond. 1856. Skinner, ‘ccl. //ist. 
Scull ind, Lond. 1788; Russell, fist. Ch. in Scot 
bind, Lond. 1834. Thos. Lathbury, //ist. of Non- 
Jurors, Lond. 1845. Mant, Jlist. Ch. Ireland, 
2d ed. 2 vols. Lond. 1841; King, Church J/list. 
/relind, Dublin, 1845. Wilberforce, /dist. Prot. 
kp. Ch. in Am. Lond. 1844; Bp. White's Wemoirs ; 
Ilawks, Duc. /list. Maryl ind, Va., Conn., ete. 
History OF OTHER BRANCHES OF THR 
CHURCH IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA: Daniel 
Neal, /list. of Purittns, 1723-38, New York, 2 
vols. 1858. J. B. Marsden, History of Larlter ana 
Ler Puritans, 2 vols. Lond. 1852; Hist. of Chris 
tin Churches and Sects, 2 vols. Lond. 1856. Benj. 
Hanbury, Jfemoriils of the Congregationalists, 3 
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vols. Lond. 1839-44. Sam. Hopkins, The Puritans, 
8 vols. Bost. 1860. Th. Price, //ist. of Prot. Non 
Conformity, 2 vols. 1836-8. Ed. Calamy, Non- 
Conf. Memortil, ed. Palmer, 2d ed. 3 vols. Lond. 
1802. Benj. Brook, Lires of the Puritans, 3 vols. 
Lond. 1813. Bogue and Bennett's [/ist. of Mis- 
senters to 1898, 2d ed. Lond. 1835. James Ben- 
nett, //ist. of Dissenters, 1808-1838, Lond. 1839. 
W. Wilson, //ést. and Auntiq. of Liss. Churches, 4 
vols. 1808. C. Walker, L/tst. Jndlependency, 1660- 
61. Waddington, Cong, Hist. to 1662, Lond. 1862. 
Thos. Read, Noen-Conformists in Wales, 1861. 1. 
D. Rupp, Original Hist. of Religious Denominations 
tn United Stites, Phila. 1844. R. Baird. Reli,iun 
in America, 1844. Is. Backus, Hist. of Baptists, 
8 vols. 1891: Benedict, Baptists, N. Y. 1848; Cut- 
ting, List. Vindications, 1859. Young's Chronicle 
of the Pilgrins, 2d ed. 1844. Felt’s Acclestustical 
Hist. of N. kngl mad, 2 vols. 1855. Palfrey's Hist. 
New Lnrylind, 3 vols. Bost. 1858-64. Tracy, The 
Great Awakening, Bost. 1842. Uhden, New Ang. 
Theocracy, trans]. Boston, 1858. Astié, Hist. des 
Etats-Unis, 2 tom. Paris, 185. Abel Stevens, 
Hist. of Methodism, 3 vols. 1858-61; List. Meth. 
Ep. Ch. tn U. 8S. 2 vols. 1864. Hazelius, Am. 
Lutheran Ch. 1846; Schmucker, Am. Lutheran- 
tam, 1851. Demarest, Ref. Dutch Church, 1809. 
Chas. Hodge, Constitutional Hist. Presb. Church, 
2 vols. 1839. EK. H. Gillett, fist. Presb. Ch. 2 
vols. 1864. H. B.S. & F. M. 


* CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the 
translation (A. V.) of iepoovAous (Acts xix. 37) 
which should be “ robbers of temples "’ or  sacrile- 
gious.’ “Fhe phesian town-clerk declared that no 
- accusation like this could be brought against Paul's 
companions, Gaius and Aristarchus. The temples 
of the heathen contained imayes of gold and silver, 
votive offerings and other gifts, which were often 
plundered. Churehes,””, when our version was 
made, denoted places of pagan as well as of Christian 
worship, and hence this latter application of the 
tern, which is now so incongruous, was not im- 
proper then. For examples of this wider usage in 
the older writers, see Trench, Authorized Version, 
&c., p. 42 (ed. 1859). H. 


CHU’SHAN-RISHATHAIM § (jE 


DMIVU I: Xeveapoabalu; [Comp. Xoveay- 
pecabaly:] Chusi Rasiuthaim), the king of Meso- 
potamia who oppressed Israel during eight years in 
the generation immediately following Joshua (Judg. 
iii. 8). ‘The seat of his dominion was probably the 
region between the Euphrates and the Adadeur, to 
which the name of Mesopotamia always attached 
in a special way. In the early cuneiform inscrip- 
tions this country appears to be quite distinct from 
Assyria; it is inhabited by a people called Naive, 
who are divided into a vast number of petty tribes 
and offer but little resistance to the Assyrian armies. 
No centralized monarchy is found, but as none of 
the Assyrtcn historical inscriptions date earlier than 
about 8. Cc. 1100, which is some centuries later 
than the time of Chushan, it is of course quite 
possible that a very diflerent condition of things 
may have existed in his day. In the weak and 
divided state of Western Asia at this time, it was 
easy for a brave and skillful chief to build up rapidly 
@ vast power, which was apt to cruinble away almost 
as quickly. The case of Solomun is an instance. 
Chushan-Rishathaim’s yoke was broken from the 
peck of the people of Israel at the end of eight 
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years by Othniel, Caleb's nephew (Judg. iii. 10\ 
and nothing more is heard of Mesoputamia as an 
avpressive power. ‘The rise of the Asxyrian enipite, 
alout B.C. 1270, would‘naturally reduce the bor- 
dering nations to insignificance. G. Rk. 

CHU’SI (Xovs, Alex. Xovoes: [Ald. Comp. 
Xovol:] Vulg. omits), a place named only in Judith 
vii. 18, as near Kkrel.el, and upon the Lreok Mcch- 
mur. It was doubtless in central l’alestine, Lut 
all the names appear to be very corrupt, and are 
not recognizable. 


CHU’ZA (properly CrruzAs; Xou¢ds: [ (7 sss 
or -8t|), éxlrpowos, or house-steward of Ilerud (.An- 


tipas), whose wife Joanna (‘Iedyva, 7° 7 *"). hav- 
ing been healed by our Lord either of possession by 
an evil spirit or of a disease, Lecame attacl:ed to 
that body of women who accompanied Him cn his 
journeyings (Luke viii. 3); and, together with Mary 
Magdalen and Mary the mother [7] of Jai:nes, 
having come early to the sepulchre on the n.orming 
of the resurrection, to bring spices and ointments 
to complete the burial, brought word to the Apostles 
that the Lord was risen (Luke xxiv. 10). 
H.-A 

CIC’CAR (M33). [JorDAN; ToroGRrarn- 

ICAL TERMS. } 


CILIC’IA (KiAckla), @ maritime province in 
the S. I. of Asia Minor, bordering on lamphyslia 
in the W., Lycaonia and Cappadocia in the N., and 
Syria in the FE. Lofty mountain chains separate 
it from these provinces, Mons Amanus from Syria, 
and Antitaurus from Cappadocia: these Larriers 
can be surmounted only by a few difficult passes; 
the former by the Porte Amanides at the head of 
the valley of the Pinarus, the latter by the Vorte 
Cilicia near the sources of the Cydnus; towards 
the S., however, an outlet was afforded Letween the 
Sinus Issicus and the spurs of Amanus for a road, 
which afterwards crossed the Portw Syriw in the 
direction of Antioch.¢ The sea-coast is rock-Lound 
in the W., low and shelving in the E.; the chief 
rivers, Sarus, Cydnus, and Calycadnus, were inac- 
cessil:le to vessels of any size from sand-l-ars formed 
at their mouths. The western portion of the 
province is intersected with the ridges of Anti- 
taurus, and was denominated Trachea, rerh, in 
contradistinction to edias, the fered district in the 
i. The latter portion was remarkal le for its beauty 
and fertility, as well as for its luxur.ous climate: 
hence it became a favorite resieence of the Greeks 
after its incorporation into the Macedonian enspire, 
and its capital TAnsus was elevated into the seat 
of a celelirated school of philosophy. ‘Ihe conrec- 
tion between the Jews and Cilicin dates from the 
time when it became part of the Syrian kingdom. 
Antiochus the Great is said to have introduced 
2000 families of the Jews into Asia Miner, many 
of whom probably settled in Cilicia (Joseph. Ant 
xii. 8, § 4). In the Apostolic age they were still 
there in consideralle numbers (Acts vi. 9). Cilician 
mercenaries, probably from Trachea, served in the 
body-guard of Alexander Jannseus (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 13, § 5; B. J. i. 4, § 3). Josephus identified 
Cilicia with the Tarshish of Gen. x. 4; @apods 8 
Capceis, obrws yap exadreiro 7d wadatdy 7 KiAcala 
(Ant. i. 6, § 1). Cilicia was from its geographical 


@ Hence the close connection which existed between 
Syria and Cilicia, as indicated ip Acts xv. 28, 41; 
Gal. i. 21. 


CINNAMON 


aes also the native country of St. Paul: hence ic 
was visite! by him, first, soon after his conversion 
(Geal. i. 21; Acts ix. 30), on which occasion he 
probably fuunded the church there; @ and aain in 
his second apostulical journey, when he entered it 
on the side of Syria, and crossed Antitaurus by the 
Pyle Cilici into Lycaonia (Acts xv. 41). 
W. L. B. 

CINNAMON ("pSar, ep. > xivvdumpoy: 
cinn tmomum), @ well-known aromatic substance, 
the rind of the Lvurus cinnamomum, called Ko- 
rund t-qauhah in Ceylon. It is mentioned in Ex. 
xxx. 2:} a3 one of the component parts of the holy 
anointing oil, which Moses was commanded to pre- 
pare; in roy. vii. 17 as a perfume for the bed; 
and in Cant. iv. 14 as one of the plants of the 
garden which is the image of the spouse. In Rev. 
xviii. 13 it is enumerated among the merchandise 
of the great Babylon. “It was imported into 
Judea by the Phenicians or by the Arabians, and 
is now fuund in Sumatra, Borneo, China, &c., but 
chietly, and of the best quality, in the S. W. part 
of Ceslon, where the soil is light and sandy, and 
the atmosphere moist with the prevalent southern 
winds. The stem and boughs of the cinnamon-tree 
are surrounded by a double rind, the exterior being 
whitish or gray, and almost inodorvus and tasteless ; 
but the inner one, which consists properly of two 


closely connected rinds, furnishes, if dried in the | 


sun, that much-valued brown cinnamon which is 
imported to us in the shape of fine thin’ barks, 
eight or ten of which, rolled one into the other, form 
sometimes a quill. It is this inner rind which is 
ealled in Ex. xxx. 23, DWATPDI™, “ spicy cin- 
namon’’ (Kalisch ad le.). From the coarser picces 
oil of cinnamon is obtained, and a finer kind of oil 
is also got by boiling the ripe fruit of the tree. 
This last is used in the composition of incense, and 
ditfiises a most delizhtful scent when burning. 

Herodotus (iii. 111) ascribes to the Greck word 
wivvanwury &@ Phoenician, t. e. a Semitic oriyin. 
His words are: dpyidas 2 A€youos peydaras 
dopécry Taura ra Kippea, TA Nueis ard davikwy 
pabdyres kivvduwuov Karéomey, 


The meaning of the Heb. root ©3;? is doubtful. 


“The Arab. pers = to smell offensively like rancid 


nuf-ml, Gesenius suggests that the word micht 
have had the notion of lifting up or standing up- 


right, like ‘727, JA, 72D, and so be identical 


with “T*, canna, calrmus, which the cinnamon- 
rind resembles in form when prepared for the 
market, and has hence been called in the later 
Latin cenaclls, in Italian etnell, and in French 
canelle. Gesenius (7hes. 1223) corrects his former 


derivation of the word (in Lex. Jfan.) from 17), 
w being contrary to grammatical analozy. 
W. D. 
The rever is referred to Sir FE. Tennent’s Ceylon 
G. 599) for much interesting information on the 
subject of the early history of the cinnamon plant: 
‘his writer believes that ‘the earliest knowledge 


@ a Probibly “churches,” for the plural (Acts xv. 
41) naturally refers to churches tn each of the tvo 
provinces, no! to one church In each of the two. 

H. 
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tion the high road between Syria and the West; | of this substance possessed bv the Western nations 


was derived from China, and that it first reached 
[nda and Phoenicia overland by way of Persia; at 
a later period when the Arubs, ‘the merchai ts of 
Sheba,’ competed for the trade of [yre, and carried 
to her «the chief of all spices’ (Ez. xxvii. 22), thei 
| supplies were drawn from their African possessions, . 
land the cassia of the Troclodytic coast supplanted 
the cinnamon of the far last, and to a great extent 
excluded it from the market.’ 

With regard to the origin of the word, it is 
probable that it is derived from the Persian “ Cin- 
nimon,” i.e. “Chinese amomum"™ (see Tennent 
in dc.) Dr. Rovle, however, conjectures that it 
is allied to the Cingalese Cucynnim, “ sweet wood,” 
lor the Malavan Aaiminis. The brothers C. G 
and ‘Th. F. L. Nees von Esenbeck have published 
fa valuable essay, “ De Cinnimomo Disputatia" 
(Amenitates botan. Bonnenses, Fase. i. Bonne, 
1823, 4to), to which the reader is referred for 
additional information. W. H. 


CIN’NEROTH, ALL (719739°9 : xacay 
thy Xevvepé@; [Vat. Xe(pad; Alex. Xeveped:] 
universim Ceneroth), a district named with the 
“land of Naphtali’’ and other northern places as 
having been laid waste hy Benhadad king of Damas- 
cus, the ally of Asa king of Judah (t K. xv. 20). 
It probably took its name from the adjacent city or 
iInke of the same name (in other passaves of the 
A. V. [in modern editions] spelt ChiInNERoTi); 
and was possibly the small enclosed district [3 miles 
long and 1 wide} north of ‘Tiberias, and by the side 
of the lake, afterwards known as “the plain of 
Grennesaret.” ‘The expression “ All Cinneroth "’ 
is unusual and may be compared with & Al 
Bithron,’’ — probably, like this, a district and not 
a town. G. 


CIRA™MA. The people of Ciramia (é« Kipauas; 
[ Vat. Keipau; Alex. Kipaua: | Gramts) and Gab- 
des came up with Zorobabel frum Babylon (1 Esdr. 
vy. 20), [Ramat] 


CIRCUMCISION (7999: wepirouh: cir- 
cumcisio) was peculiarly, though not exclusively, a 
Jewish rite. It was enjoined upon Abraham, the 
father of the nation, by God, at the institution, 
and as the token, of the Covenant, which assured 
to him and his descendants the promise of the 
Messiah (Gen. xvii.). It was thus made a neces- 
sary condition of Jewish nationality. [very male 
child was to be circumcised when eight days old 
(Lev. xii. 3) on pain of death; a penalty which, in 
the case of Moses, appears to have been demanded 
of the father, when the Lord © soucht to kill bin” 
because his son was uncircumeised (lex. iv. 24-26). 
If the eighth day were a Sabbath the rite was not 
postponed (John vii. 22, 23). Slaves, whether 
home-born or purchased, were circumeised (Gen. 
xvii. 12, 13); and foreigners must have their males 
circumcised before they could be allowed to partake 
of the passover (Itx. xii. 48), or become Jewish 
citizens (Jud. xiv. 10. See also Esth. viii. 17, 


where for Heh, OY TANS, « became Jews,” the 
LXX. have wepteréuovro xa) “lov3asCov). The 
operation, which was performed with a sharp instru- 
ment (Ex. iv. 25; Josh. v. 2 [KxNtre]), was a 
painful one, at least to grown persons (Gren. xxxiv. 
25; Josh. v. 8). It seems to have heen customary 
to name a child when it was circun cised (Luke L 
59). 
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Various explanations have been given of the fact, 
that, though the Israelites practised circumcision 
in Lvypt, they neglected it entirely during their 
journeying in the wilderness (Jush. y. 5). The 
most satisfactory account of the matter appears to 
be, that the nation, while bearing the punishinent 
of disobedience in its forty years’ wandering, was 
regarded as under a temporary rejection by God, 
and was therefore prohibited from using the sign 
of the Covenant. This agrees with the mention 
of their disobedience and its punishment, which 
immediately follows in the passaze in Joshua (v. 6), 
and with the words (v. 9), “ This day have I rolled 
away the reproach of Eyypt froin off you.’’ The 
“reproach of Egypt’? was the threatened taunt of 
their former masters that God had brought them 
into the wilderness to slay them (Ex. xxxii. 12; 
Num. xiv. 13-16; Deut. ix. 28), which, so long as 
they remained uncircumcised and wanderers in the 
desert for their sin, was in danger of falling upon 
them. (Other views of the passage are given and 
discussed in Keil's Commentary on Jushua, in 
Clark's Theol. Libr., p. 129, &c.) 

The use of circuncision by other nations beside 
the Jews is to be gathered almost entirely from 
sources extraneous to the Bible. ‘The rite has been 
found to prevail extensively both in ancient and 
modern times; and among some nations, as, fer in- 
stance, the Abyssinians, Nubians, modern I"gypt- 
ians, and Hottentots, a similar custom is said to be 
practiced by both sexes (see the Penny Cyclepedin, 
article Crrcewnetsion). ‘The Biblical notice of the 
rite describes it as distinctively Jewish; so that in 
the N. T. “the circumcision’ () weperouh) and 
the uncircumcision (7 axpoBvoria) are frequently 
used as synonyms for the Jews and the Gentiles. 
Circumcision certainly belonged to the Jews as it 
did to no other people, by virtue of its divine insti- 
tution, of the religious privileges which were at- 
tached to it, and of the strict regulations which 
enforced its observance. Moreover, the O. T. his- 
tory incidentally discloses the fact that many, if 
not all, of the nations with whom they came in 
contact were uncircumcised. One tribe of the Ca- 
naanites, the Hivites, were so, as appears frcm the 
story of Hamor and Shechem (Gen. xxxiv.). To 
the Philistines the epithet “ uncircumcised *’ is con- 
stantly applied (Judy. xiv. 3, &c. Hence the force 
of the narrative, 1 Sam. xviii. 25-27). Irem the 
great unwillingness of Zipporah to allow her son to 
be circumcised (Ex. iv. 20), it would seem that the 
Midianites, though descended from Abraham by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2), did not practice the rite. 
The expression “lying uncircumcised," or “lying 
with the uncircumcised,” as used by Hzekiel (c. 
xxxii.) of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and others, 
does not necessarily affirm any thing either way, as 
to the actual practice of circumcision by those na- 
tins. The origin of the custom amongst one large 
section of those Gentiles who follow it, is to be 
found in the ]3iblical record of the circumcision of 
Ishmael (Gen. xvii. 25). Josephus relates that the 
Arabians circumcise after the thirteenth year, be- 
cause Ishmacl, the founder of their nation, was cir- 
cumcised at that age (.ind. i. 12, § 2; see lane's 
Mod. Eqypt. ch. ii.). Though Mohammed did not 
enjvin circumcision in the Koran, he was circum- 
cised himself, according to the custum of his coun- 
try; and circumcision is now as common amongst 
the Mohammedans as amongst the Jews. 

Another passage in the Bible has been thought 
by some to speak of certain Gentile nations as cir- 


' cumrised. 


CIRCUMCISION 
In Jer. ix. 25, 26 (Heb. 24, 22) the 
expression (AS Aya ben agar ver. 24) which is 
translated in the A. V. ‘all them which are cir- 
cuncised with the uncireuincised,”’ is rendered by 
Michaelis and Ewald “all the uncircumcised cir- 
cumcised ones,” and the passage understucd to de- 
scribe the Egyptians, Jews, Edomites, Animonites, 
and Moabites, as alike circumcised in flesh and un- 
circumcised in heart. But, whatever meaning be 
assigned to the particular expression (Kosenut. ler 
agrees with the A. V.; Maurer suggests “+ circum- 
cised in foreskin '’), the next verse makes a plain 
distinction between two classes, of which all the 
Gentiles (asharteog ), including surely the 
Egyptians and others just named, was one, and the 
house of Israel the other; the former being uncir- 
cuincised both in flesh and heart, the latter, though 
possessing the outward rite, yet destitute of the cor- 
responding state of heart, and therefore to be vis- 
ited as though uncircumcised. The difEculty that 
then arises, namely, that the Egyptians are called 
uncircumcised, whereas Herodotus and others state 
that they were circumcised, has been obviated by 
supposing those statements to refer only to the 


.priests and those initiated into the mysteries, $0 


that the nation generally might still Le spoken of 
as uncircumcised (Herod. ii. 36, 37, 104; and Wes- 
seling and Hiihr in loc.). The testimony of Herod- 
otus must be received with caution, especially as he 
asserts (ii. 104) that the Syrians in Valestine con- 
fessed to having received circuncision from the 
Egyptians. If he means the Jews, the assertion, 
though it has been ably defended (sce Spencer, de 
Leg. Hebr. i. 5, § 4) cannot be reconciled with 
Gen. xvii.; John vii. 22. If other Syrian tribes 
are intended, we have the contradiction of Josephus, 
who writes, “It is evident that no other of the 
Syrians that live in Palestine lesides us alone are 
circumcised (Ant. viii. 10, § 3. See Whiston’s 
note there). Of the other nations mentioned by 
Jeremiah, the Moabites and Amionites were de- 
scended from ot, who had left ALraham before he 
received the rite of circumcision; and the Edomites 
cannot be shown to have been circumcised until 
they were conipelled to be so by Hyreanus (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 9, § 1). The subject is fully discussed 
by Michaelis (Commentaries on the Laws ¢f Moses, 
iy. 3, clxxxiv.-elxxxvi.). 

The process of restoring a circumcised person to 
his natural condition by a surgical operation was 
sometimes undergone (Celsus, de Je Weedltea, vii. 
25). Some of the Jews in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, wishing to assimilate themselves to the 
heathen around them, built a gymnasium (yuprd- 
ciov) at Jerusalem, and that they might rot be 
known to be Jews when they appeared naked in 
the games, “made themselves wicircumcised"* (1 
Mace. i. 15, éwolnoay éauvrois axpoBvarias: fece- 
runt sibi preputia; Joseph. Ant. xii. § 5,1, rh» 
Tov aidoiwy weptrouhy ewixaAdumretv, K. 7. A.) 
Against having recourse to this practice, from an 
excessive anti-Judaistic tendency, St. Paul cautions 
the Corinthians in the words * Was any one called 
being circumcised, let him not Lecome uncircum- 
cised ”’ (un emordcbw, 1 Cor. vii. 18). See the 
Essay of Groddeck, De Judgis praputium, &., in 
Schittgen’s Hur. Hebr. ii. 

The attitude which Christianity, at its introduc- 
tion, assumed towards circumcision was one of ab- 
solute hostility, so far as the necessity of the rite 
to salvation, or its possession of any religious a 
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moral worth were concerned (Acts xv.; Gal. v along the hich roads, for the sustenance of theme 
Lut while the Apostles resolutely forbade its. im-| selves and their flocks, and for the comfort of the 
position by authority on the Gentiles, they made ! passing traveller. Many of these are obviously an- 
no objection to its practice, as a mere matter of | tique, and exist along ancient roads now deserted. 
feeling or expediency. St. Paul, who would by noj On the long forgotten way from Jericho to Bethel, 
means consent to the demand for Titus, who was a| © bruken cisterns’ of high antiquity are found at 
Greek, to be circumcised ((ral. ii. 3-35), on another | regular intervals. Jerusalem, described by Strabo 
occasion had Timothy circuincised to conciliate the | as well supplied with water, in a dry neighborhood 
Jews, and that he might preach to them with more: (xvi. 760), depends mainly for this upon its cis- 
ettect as being one of themselves (Acta xvi. 3). | terns, of which almost every private house possesses 





The Abyssinian Christians still practice circurn- | one or more, excavated in the rock on which the 
cision as a national custom. In accordance with | city is built. The following are the dimensions of 
the spirit of Christianity, those who ascribed efti- | 4, belonging to the house in which Dr. Robinson 
cacy to the mere outward rite, are spoken of in the; resided. (1.) 15 ft. * 8X 12 deep. (2.) 8X4 
N. ‘T. almost with contempt as “the concision"’ or} X15. (3.) 10K 10 15. (4.) 30 30 & 20. 
“amputation” (tiv xararouhy): while the claim | The cisterns have usually a round opening at the 
to be the true circumcision is vindicated for Chris- | top, sometimes built up with stonework above, and 
tians themselves (Phil. iii. 2, 3). An ethical idea, furnished with a curb anda wheel for the bucket 
is attached to circumcision even in the O. T., where | (I%ccl. xii. 6), so that they have externally much 
uncireumcised lips (Ex. vi. 12, 30), or ears (Jer. vi. | the appearance of an ordinary well. The water is 
10), or hearts (Lev. xxvi. $1) are spoken of, 4. e.,/ conducted into them from the roofs of the houses 
either stammering or dull, closed as it were with a| during the rainy season, and with care remains 


foreskin (Gesen. Heb. Lex. 8. ¥ b>) or rather | Seet during the whole summer and autumn. In 
rehcllions. and: ainholy” (Deut: xxx. 6: Jers ive): this manner most of the larger houses and public 


Rae ae As, coe Al Ge Banik buildings are supplied (Robinson, i. 324-5). Jose- 
because circumeision was the symibol of purity (see phus (8. J. iv. 4, § 4) describes the abundant pro- 
Is. lit. 1). ‘Fhus the fruit of a tree is called uncir- vision for water supply in the towers and fortresses 
cumcised, or in other words unclean (Lev. xix. 23). PI | 


f J } i f i 
In the N. T. the ethical and spiritual idea of purity OF ee ee eupply len. Dae “coptnbuted 


greatly to its capacity for defense, while the dryness 
and holiness is fully developed (Col. ii. 11, 13; erifving & ; at 
Rom. ii. 28, 29). TT. ». of the neighborhood, verifying Strabo’s expression 


Thy KUKAw xwpav Exov Aumpay Kal &yv5poy, has 

CIS (Rec. T. Kis [and so written because the|in all cases hindered the operations of hesiezers. 
Greek alphalet did not express sh]; Lachm. (Tisch. | Thus Hezekiah stopped the supply of water outside 
Treg.] with [Sin.] ABCD, Keis: (is), Acts| the city in anticipation of the attack of Sennach- 


xiii. 21. [Kisu, 1.) erib (2 Chr. xxxii. 38, 4). The progress of Antio- 
CYV’SAI [2 syl.] (Kioatos; [Vat. Alex. FA.|chus Sidetes, B. c. 134, was at first retarded by 
Keicaios:) Cis), sth. xi. 2. (Kisx, 2.] want of water, though this want was afterwards 


ys ad ge unexpectedly relieved (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8, § 2; 

CISTERN (3, from TSZ, dig or bore, Clinton, iii. 331). Jeeps also imputes to divine 
Gesen. 176: usually Adwxos: cisterna or lacus), a| interposition the supply of water with which the 
receptacle for water, either conducted from an ex-|army of Titus was furnished after suffering from 
ternal spring, or proceeding from rain-fall. want of it (B. J. v. 9, § 4). The crusaders also, 
The dryness of the summer mouths between May | during the siege A. D. 1099, were harassed by ex- 
and Septemer, in Syria, and the scarcity of springs | treme want of water while the besieged were fully 
in many parts of the country, make it necessary to supplied (Matth. Paris, /ist. pp. 46, 49, ed. Wat.) 
collect in reservoirs and cisterns the rain-water, of | The defense of Masada by Joseph, brother of Herod, 
which abundance falls in the intermediate period j against Antigonus, was enabled to he prolonged, 
(Shaw, Jraveds, $35; S. Jerome, quoted by Har-| owing to an unexpected replenishing of the cisterns 
mer, i. 148; Robinson, i. 430; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. | hy a shower of rain (Joseph. Anf. xiv. 15, § 2), and 
of H. L. 302, 303). Thus the cistern is essentially | in a subsequent passage he describes the cisterns 
distinguished from the living spring }*Y, ‘in; and reservoirs, by which that fortress was plenti- 
j fully supplied with water, as he had previously done 

but from the well “S23, Beér, only in the fact |in the case of Jerusalem and Macherus (8. J. iv. 
that Beér is almost always used to denote a place | 4. § 4, iv. 6, § 2, vii. 8, §3). Benjamin of Tudela 
ordinarily containing water rising on the spot, while | 8avs very little water is found at Jerusalem, but the 


“AD, Bir, is often used for a dry pit, or one that inhabitants drink rain-water, which they collect in 


fi their houses (Aarly Trav. p. 84). 
may be left dry at pleasure (Stanley, 8. ¢ P. 512,/ Burckhardt mentions cisterns belonging to pri- 


514). (Ars: WettL.] The larger sort of public| vate houses, among other places. at S : 
tanks or reservoirs, in Arabic, Birkeh, Hebrew Be-| slenpo (Syrin, p. 121), El Bara, in the Orontes 
reeth, are usually called in A. V. “ pool,”” while valley (p. 132), Dhami and Missema in the Lejah 
for the smaller and more private it is convenient to (pp. 110, 112, 118), Tiberias (p. 331), Kerek in 
reserve the name cistern. Moab (p. 377), Mount Tabor (p. 334). Of some 
Both birkehs and cisterns are frequent through- | at Hableh, near Gilgal, the dimensions are given 
out the whole of Syria and Palestine, and for the| by Robinson: — (1.) 7 f.«5x3 deep. (2.) 
construction of them the rocky nature of the ground | Nearly the same as (1). (3.) 12X98. They 
affords peculiar facilities either in original excava- | have one or two steps to descend into them, as is 
tion, or by enlarvement of natural cavities. Dr. | the case with one near Gaza, now disused, described 
Robinson remarks that the inhabitants of all the| by Sandys as “a mighty cistern, filled oniy by the 
hill country of Judah and Benjamin are in the | rain-water, and descended into by stairs of stone” 
habit of collecting water during the rainy season in (Sandys, p. 150; Robinson, ii. 39). Of those at 
tanks and cisterns..in the cities and fields, and | !lableh, some were covered with flat stones resting 
30 
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on arches, some entirely open, and all evidently an- 
elent (Robinson, iii. 137). 

Empty cisterns were sometimes used as prisons 
and places of confir.ement. Joseph was cast into a 
“pit,” “YD (Gen. xxxvii. 22), and his “dun- 
geon’’ in Egypt is called by the same name (xli. 
14). Jeremiah was thrown into a miry though 
empty cistern, whose depth is indicated by the 
cords used to let him down (Jer. xxxviii. 6). To 
this prisun tradition has assigned a locality near 
the gate called Herod’s gate (Hasselquist, p. 110; 
Maundrell, Karly Trav. p. 448). Vitruvius (viii. 
7) descrihes the method in use in his day for ccn- 
structing water tanks, but the native rock of Pal- 
estine usually superseded the necessity of more art 
in this work than is sufficient to excavate a basin 
of the required dimensions. 


The city of Alexandria is supplied with water 
contained in arched cisterns supported by pillars, 
extending under a great part of the old city (Van 
Egmont, 7'ravels, ii. 134). [Poot; WeEtt.] 

H. W. P. 

CITHERN (=cithara, x:@dpe, 1 Mace. iv. 
$4), a musical instrument most probably of Greek 
origin, employed by the Chaldeans at balls and 
routs, and introduced by the Hebrews into Pales- 
tine on their return thither after the Babylonian 
Captivity. ‘The cithern was of the guitar species, 
and was known at a Inter period as the Ciltern, 
under which name it is mentioned by the old dram- 
atists as having constituted part of the furniture 
of a barber's shop. Of the same species is the 
Cither or Zither of Southern Germany, Tyrol, and 
Switzerland. 


With respect to the shape of the Cithern or 
Cithara mentioned in the Apocrypha, the opinion 
of the learned is divided: according to some it re- 
eembled in form the Greek Delta (4), others repre- 
eent it as a half-moon, and others again like the 
modern guitar. In many eastern countries it is 
still in use, with strings varying in number from 
three to twenty-four. Under the name of Koothir, 
the traveller Niebuhr describes it as a wooden plate 
or dish, with a hole beneath and 
a piece of skin stretched above 
like adrum. Two sticks, joined 
after the manner of a fan, pass 
through the skin at the end, and 
where the two sticks stand apart 
they are connected by a trans- 
versal piece of wceod. From 
the upper end of this wooden 
triangle to the point below are 
fastened five chords, which at a 
little distance above their junc- 
tion, pass over a bridge, like the 
strings of a violin. The chords 
are made to vibrate by means of a leather thong 
fastened to one of the lateral sticks of the triangle. 
In Mendelssohn's edition of the Psalms represen- 
tations are given of the several musical instruments 
met with in the sacred books, and Koothir or Koth- 
ros is described by the accompanying figure. 

The Cithara, if it be not the same with, resem- 
bles very closely, the instruments mentioned in the 


pook of Psalms under the denominations of “ADt, 
52°, OD, respectively rendered in the A. V. 
harp, ” «psaltery,” “organ.” In Chaldee, Cithara 

‘se translated OVI, the Keri for oh aha 





Cithern. 


CITIES 


(Dan. iii. 5). In the A. V. OV" is rendered 
“harp,” and the same word is employed instead of 
Cithern (1 Mace. iv. 54) in Robert Barker's edition 
of the Enylish Bible, London, 1615.  Gesenius 
considers Cithara as the same with harp; but [u- 
ther translates KiOdpas by mit Pfeisen, “with 
pipes."” (See Biour to Mendelssohn's Psalms, 2d 
Pref.; Niebuhr, Travels; Fiirst's Concordance; 


Gesenius on the word DIA.) D. W. AL 


CITIES. (1.) ONY, plur. of both ae "Ar, 
and also YD , Ir, from “YY, ‘to keep watch — Gea. 


p- 1004, 5; once (Judg. x. 4) in plur. =°7>™, for 
the sake of a play with the same word, plur. of 


WY, a young ass: wédeis: civitates, or urbes. 
(2.) TINT, Kirjath; once in dual, CYT, 


Kirjathaim (Num. xxxii. 37), from ‘17, approach 
as an enemy, prefixed as a name to many names of 
towns on both sides of the Jordan existing before 
the conquest, as Kirjath-Arba, probably the most 
ancient name for city, but seldom used in prose as 
a general name for town (Ges. p. 1236; Stanley, 
S. § P. App. § 80). 

The classification of the human race into dwellers 
in towns and nomad wanderers (Gen. iv. 20, 22) 
seems to be intimated by the etymological sense of 
both words, ’Ar, or ’/r, and Aiyprth, namely, as 
places of security against an enemy, distinguished 
from the unwalled village or hamlet, whose resist- 
ance is more easily overcome by the marauding 
tribes of the desert. This distinction is found act- 
ually existing in countries, as Persia and Arabia, in 
which the tent-dwellers are found, like the Recha- 
bites, almost side by side with the dwellers in cities, 
sometimes even sojourning within them, but not 
amaleamated with the inhabitants, and in general 
making the desert their home, and, unlike the 
Rechabites, robbery their undissembled occupation 
(Judg. v. 7; Jer. xxxv. 9, 11; Fraser, Persi-1, 366, 
380: Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, 147--156; Burck- 
hardt, Notes on Bedouins, i. 157; Wellsted, Trareds 
in Arabia, i. 335; Porter, Damascus, ii. 96, 181, 
188; Vaux, Minereh and Persepolis, c. ii. note a; 
Layard, Nineveh, ii. 272; n. f§ Bab. 141). 
| VILLAGES. ] 

The earliest notice in Scripture of city-building 
is of Enoch by Cain, in the land of his “ exile" 
(V3, Nod, Gen. iv. 17). After the confusion of 
tongues, the descendants of Nimrod founded Babel, 
erech, Accead, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar, 
and Asshur, a branch from the same stock. built 
Nineveh, Rehoboth-by-the-river, Calah, and Resen, 
the last being “a great city.” A subsequent pas- 
sage mentions Sidon, Gaza, Sodom, Gomorrah, Ad- 
mah, Zeloim, and Lasha, as cities of the Canaan- 
ites, but without implying for them antiquity equal 
to that of Nineveh and the rest (Gen. x. 10-12, 19, 
xi. 3, 9, xxxvi. 37). Sir H. Rawlinson supposes, 
(1) that the expedition of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv.) 
was prior to the building of Babylon or Nineveh, 
indicating a migration or conquest from Persia or 
Assyrian; (2) that by Nimrod is to he understood, 
not an individual, but a name denoting the “ set- 
tlers’’ in the Assyrian plain; and (3) that the 
names Rehoboth, Calah, &c., when first mentioned, 
only denoted sites of buildings afterwards erected. 
He supposes that Ninevel was built about 1250 


CITIES 


B. c., and Calah about a century later, while Bab- 
ylon appears to have existed in the 15th century 
B. c. If this be correct, we must infer that the 
places then attacked, Sodom, Gomorrah, &c., were 
eities of higher antiquity than Nineveh or Babylon, 
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build, still less fortify, cities of their own in Gosheg 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 1-11). 

Meanwhile the settled inhabitants of Syria on 
both sides of the Jordan had grown in power and 
in number of * fenced cities."’ In the kinydom of 


inasmuclt as when they were destruyed a few years Sihon are many names of cities preserved to the 
later, they were cities in every sense of the term. | present day; and in the kingdom of Og, in Bashan, 


The name Nirjathaim, “ double-city’’ (Cres. p. 
12:36 j, indicates an existing city, and not only a site. 
It may be added that the remains of civic buildings 
existing in Moab are evidently very ancient, if not, 
in some cases, the same as those erected by the ah 
orivinal Emims and Rephaims. (See also the name 
Avith, “ruins, Ges. p. 1000; Gen. xix. 1, 20, xxxvi. 
35; Is xxiii. 13; Wilkinson, Ane. Agypt. i. 308; 
Layard, Vin. f Bub. p. 532; Porter, D uniscus, i. 
30), ii, 196; Rawlinson, Outlines of Assyr. ist. 
4,5.) But though it appears probable that, what- 
ever dates may be assigned to the building of Bab- 
ylon or Nineveh in their later condition, they were 
in fact rebuilt at those epochs, and not founded for 
the first time, and that towns in some form or other 
may have occupied the sites of the later Nineveh 
or Calah; it is quite clear that cities existed in 
Syria prior to the time of Abraham, who himself 
came from “Ur,” the “city”? of the Chaldwans 
(Ges. p. 55; Rawlinson, p. 4). 

The earliest description of a city, properly so 
ealled, is that of Sodom (Gen. xix. 1-22); but it 
is certain that from very early times cities existed 
on the sites of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Damascus. 
The last, said to be the oldest city in the world, 
must from its unrivalled situation have always com- 
manded a conyregated population; Hebrun is said 
to have been built seven years before Zoan (Tanis) 
in Exvpt, and is thus the only Syrian town which | 
presents the elements of a date for its foundation 
(Num. xiii. 22; Stanley, S. yg /. p. 409; Joseph. 
Ant. i. 6, § 4; Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
kp. of St. Paul, i. 94, 96). 

But there can be no doubt that, whatever date 
may be given to [gyptian civilization, there were 
inhabited cities in Egypt lung before this (Gren. xii. 
14,15; Martineau, Aast. Lofe. i. 151; Wilkinson, 
i. 307; Dict. of Geogr, art. Tunis). The name, 
however, of Hebron, Kirjath-Arba, indicates its ex- 
istence at least as early as the time of Abraham, 
as the city, or fortified place of Arba, an aboriginal 
province of southern Palestine (Gren. xxii. 2; Josh. 
iv. 15). The “tower of [dqar.”’ near Bethlehem, 


“of flocks” V8 91D, indicates a position 


mane acainst marauders (Gen. xxxv. 21). 
Whether “the city of Shalem” be a site or an 
existing town cannot be determined, but there can 
be no dou't that the situation of Shechem is as 
well identified in the present day, as its importance 
as a fortitied plice is plsin from the Scripture nar- 
rative ((zen. xxxili. 18, xxxiv. 2), 28; Kobinson, 
ii. 287). (On the whole it seems plain that the Ca- 
naanite, who was “in the land" before the coming 
of Abraham, had already built cities of more or less 
importance, which had been larzely increased by 
the time of the return from Egypt. 

Even before the time of Abraham there were 
cities in Evypt (Gen. xii. 14, 15; Num. xiii. 22; 
Wilkinson, i. 4, 5). The Israelites, during their 
sojourn there, were employed in building or forti- 
fying the “treasure cities’ of Pithom (145 18ieh) 
and Raamses (Ex. i. 11; Herod. ii. 158; Winer, 


were UU * reat cities with walls and brazen bars," 
besides unwalled villaves ; and also 23 cities in 
Gilead, which were occupied and perhaps partly 
rebuilt or fortified by the tribes on the east of Jor- 
dan (Num. xxi. 21, 32, 33, 35, xxxii. 1-3, 34, 42; 
Deut. iii. 4,5, 14; Josh. xi., xiii; 1 K. iv. 13; 
1 Chr. ii, 22; Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 311, 4973 
Porter, ) uniscus, it. 199, 196, 206, 209, 275). 

On the west of Jordan, whilst 31 “ royal“ cities 
are enumerated (Josh. xii.), in the district assivned 
to Judah 125 “cities with villaves are reckoned 
(Josh. xv.); in Benjamin 26; to Simeon 17; Zab- 
wun 12; [ssachar 16; Asher 22; Naphtali 19; 
Dan 17 (Josh. xviii., xix.) But from sume of 
these the possessors were not expelled till a late pe- 
riod, and Jerusalem itself was not captured till the 
time of David (2 Sam. v. 6-9). 

Krom this time the Hebrews became a city- 
dwelling and agricultural rather than a pastoral 
people. David enlarved Jerusalem, and Soloinon, 
besides embellishing his capital, also built or re- 
built Tadmor, Palmyra, Gezer, Beth-horon, Hazor, 
and Meviddo, besides store-cities (2 Sam. v. 7, 9, 
10; 1 K. ix. 15-18; 2 Chr. viii. 6). To Solomon 
also is ascribed by eastern tradition the building 
of Persepolis (Chardin, boyge, viii. 390; Man- 
delslo, i. 4; Kuran, ch. xxxviii.). 

‘Lhe works of Jeroboain at Shechem (1 K. xil. 
25; Judg. ix. 45). of Kehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 5-10), 
of Haasha at Kama, interrupted by Asa (1 K. xv. 
I, 22), of Omri at Samaria (xvi. 24), the rebuild- 
ing of Jer.cho in the time of Ahab (xvi. 34), the 
works of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 12), of Jotham 
(2 Chr. xxvii. 4), the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and 
later still, the works of Herod and his family, be- 
long to their respective articles. 

Collections of houses in Syria for social habita- 
tion may be classed under three ‘heads: — (1) cit- 
ies; (2) towns with citadels or towers for resort 
and defense; (3) unwalled villages. The cities 
may be assumed to have been in almost all cases 
“fenced cities,’ & ¢. possessing a wall with towers 
and gates (Lev. xxv. 2d; Deut. ix. 1; Josh. ii. 15, 
vi. 20; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; 1K. iv. 13; 2 K. vi. 26, 
vii. 3, xvici. 8, 13; Acts ix. 25); and that as a mark 
uf conquest was to break down a portion, at least, 
of the city wall of the captured place, so the first 
care of the defenders, as of the Jews after their 
return frum captivity, was to rebuild the fortitica- 
tions (2 K. xiv. 13, 22; 2 Chr. xxvi. 2, 6, xxxiii 
14; Neh. iii ’ iv., vi., vil.; 1 Macc. iv. 60,61, x. 45, 
Xen. fell. ii. 2, '§ 15). 

But around the city, especially in ‘peaceable times, 


lay undefended suburbs (DW's), wepiorépia, 


suburbana. 1 Chr. vi. 57 ff.; Num. xxxv. 1-5, Josh. 
xxi.). to which the privileges of the city extended. 
The city thus became the citadel, while the popula- 
tion overfluwed into the suburbs (1 Macc. xi. 61). 
The absence of walls as indicating security in peace- 
able times, combined with populousness, as was the 
case in the flourishing period of Egypt, is illustrat- 
ed by the prophet Zechariah (ii. 4; 1 K. iv. 25; 


Gesenius, 8. cv.; Robinson, i. 54, 55); but their: Martinean, Ast. Life, i. 306). 


pastoral habits make it unlikely that they should | 


According to Eratern custom, special cities were 
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appointed to furnish special supplies for the service 
of the state; cities of store, for chariots, for horse- 
men, for building purposes, for provision for the 
royal table. Special governors for these and_ their 
surrounding districts were appointed by David and 
by Solomon (1 KK. iv. 7, ix. 19; 1 Chr. xxvii. 25; 
2 Chr. xvii. 12, xxi. 3; 1 Mace. x. 39: Xen. Anad. 
i. 4, § 10). To this practice our Lord alludes in 
his parable of the pounds, and it agrees with the 
theory uf Hindoo government, which was to be 
conducted by lords of single townships, of 10, 100, 
or 1000 towns (Luke xix. 17, 19; Elphinstone, 
Infit, cb. ii., i. 389, and App. v. p. 485). 

To the Levites 48 cities were assigned, distribut- 
ed throughout the country, together with a certain 
amount of suburban ground, and out of these 48, 
13 were specially reserved for the family of Aaron, 
9 in Judah and 4 in Benjamin, and 6 as refuge 
cities (Josh. xxi. 13, 42), but after the division of 
the kingdoms the Levites in Israel left their cities 
and resorted to Judah and Jerusalem (2 Chr. xi. 
13, 14). | 

The internal government of Jewish cities was 
vested before the Captivity in a council of elders 
with judyes, who were required to be priests: Juse- 
phus says seven judyes with two Levites as officers, 
brnpéras (Deut. xxi. 5, 19, xvi. 18, xix. 17; Ruth 
iv. 2; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 14). Under the kings 
& president or governor appears to have been ap- 
pointed (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25); and 
judges were sent out on circuit, who referred mat- 
ters of doubt to a council composed of priests, Le- 
vites, and elders, at Jerusalem (1 Chr. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 
29; 2 Chr. xix. 5, 8, 10,11). After the Captivity 
Ezra made similar arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of judges (zr. vii. 23). In the time of Jo- 
sephus there appear to have been councils in the 
provincial towns, with presidents in each, under the 
directions of the great council at Jerusalem (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 4; B. J. ii. 21, § 3; Vit. 12, 
13, 27, 34, 57, 61, 68, 74). [SANHEDRIM.] 

In many Eastern cities much space is occupied 
by gardens, and thus the size of the city is much 
increased (Niebuhr, Voyrge, ii. 172, 239; Cony- 
beare and Howson, i. 96; /6then, p. 240). The 
vast extent of Nineveh and of Babylon may thus 
be in part accounted for (Diod. ii. 70; Quint. Curt. 
v. i. 26; Jon. iv. 11; Chardin, Voy. vii. 273, 284; 
Porter, Damascus, i. 153; P. della Valle, ii. 33). 
In most Oriental cities the streets are extremely 
narrow, seldom allowing more than two loaded 
camels, or one camel and two foot passengers, to 
pass each other, though it is clear that some of the 
streets of Nineveh must have been wide enough for 
chariots to pass each other (Nah. ii. 5; Olearius, 
Trav. pp. 294, 309; Burckhardt, Trav. in Arabia, 
i. 188; Buckingham, Arab Tribes, p. 330; Mrs. 
Poole, Englishw. in Egypt, i. 141). The word for 


streets used by Nahum —, 42m, from =I, 


broad, wXareta: — is used also of streets or broad 
places in Jerusalem (Prov. i. 20; Jer. v. 1, xxii. 4; 
Cant. iii. 2); and it may be remarked that the 
wAareias into which the sick were brought to re- 
ceive the shadow of St. Peter (Acts v. 15) were 
more likely to be the ordinary streets than the 
special rizze of the city. It seems likely that the 
immense concourse which resorted to Jerusalem at 
the feasts would induce wider streets than in other 
cities. Herod built in Antioch a wide street paved 
with stone, and having covered ways on each side. 


Agrippa IL. paved Jerusalem with white stone (Jo-!iv. 7, § 4; Reland, p. 662). 
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seph. Ant. xvi. 5, § 2, 3, xx. 9,§ 7). The Straight 
street of Damascus is still clearly defined and recog 
nizable (Irby and Mangles, v. 86; Robinson, iii. 
454, 455). 

In building Csesarea, Josephus says that Hered 
was careful to carry out the drainage effectually 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 19, § 6); we cannot determine 
whether the internal commerce of Jewish citics was 
carried on as now by means of hazaars, but we 
read of the bakers’ street (Jer. xxxvil. 21), and Jo- 
sephus speaks of the wool market, the hardware 
market, a place of blacksmiths’ shops, and :he 
clothes market, at Jerusalem (B. J. v. 8, § 1). 


The open spaces (wAareias) near the gates «f 
towns were in ancient times, as they are still, used 
as places of asseinbly by the elders, of holding 
courts by kings and judyes, and of general resort 
by citizens (Gen. xxiii. 10; Ruth iv. 1; 2 Sam. xv. 
2, xviii. 24; 2 K. vii. 1, 38, 20; 2 Chr. xviii. 9, 
xxxii. 6; Neh. viii. 13; Job xxix. 7; Jer. xvii. 19; 
Matt. vi. 5; Luke xiii. 26). They were also used 
as places of public exposure by way of punishment 
(Jer. xx. 2; Am. v. 10). 

Prisons were under the kingly government, with- 
in the royal precinct (Gen. xxxix. 20; 1 K. xxii. 
27; Jer. xxxii. 2; Neh. iii. 25; Acts xxi. 34, xxiii. 
35). 

Great pains were taken to supply both Jerusalem 
and other cities with water, both by tanks and cis- 
terns for rain-water, and by reservoirs supplied by 
aqueducts from distant springs. Such was the 
fountain of Gihon, the aqueduct of Hezekiah (2 K. 
xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. JO; Is. xxii. 9), and of Solo- 
mon (cel. ii. 6), of which last water is still con- 
veyed from near Bethlehem to Jerusalem (Maun- 
drell, Aarly Trav. p. 457; Robinson, i. 347, 348). 
Josephus also mentions an attempt made by Pilate 
to bring water to Jerusalem (Ant. xviii. 3, 2). 
{(Conxpurt.] 

Burial-places, except in special cascs, were out- 
side the city (Num. xix. 11, 16; Matt. viii. 238; 
Luke vii. 12; John xix. 41; Heb. xiii. 12). 

H. W. P. 


CITIES OF REFUGE (t°T% 7 °7Y, 


from won, to contract [take in, i.e. a fugitive, 
hence, cities of reception], Gesen. p. 1216: wéAcis 
Tav uyadeurnpiwy, puvyadeuttpia, puyadeia: 
oppida in fuyitivorum auxilia, presidia, separata ; 
urbes fuyitivorum). * Six Levitical cities specially 
chosen for refuge to the involuntary homicide until 
released from banishment by the death of the hizh- 
priest (Num. xxxv. 6, 13, 15; Josh. xx. 2, 7, 9). 
[BLoop, REVENGER OF.] There were three on 
each side of Jordan. (1.) KEDESNH, in Naphtali, 
Kedes, about twenty miles E. S. E. from Tyre, 
twelve S. S. W. from Banias (1 Chr. vi. 76; Rob- 
inson, ii. 439; Benj. of Tudela, Karly Trar. p. 89). 
(2.) SHECHEM, in Mount Ephraim, Naéulus (Josh. 
xxi. 21; 1 Chr. vi. 67; 2 Chr. x. 13 Robinson, ii. 
287, 288). (3.) HeBron, in Judah, eA Aalil. 
The two last were royal cities, and the latter sacer- 
dotal also, inhabited by David, and fortified by Re- 
hoboam (Josh. xxi. 13; 2 Sam. v. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 55, 
xxix. 27; 2 Chr. xi. 10; Robinson, i. 213, ii. 89). 
(4.) On the Kk. side of Jordan — Brzkr, in the 
tribe of Reuben, in the plains of Moab, said in the 
Gemara to be opposite to Hebron, perhaps user, 
but the site has not yet been found (Deut. iv. 43; 
Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 36; 1 Macc. v. 26; Joseph. Ant 
(5.) Ramotn -Gur 
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BAD, in the tribe of Gad, supposed to be on or 
near the site of ¢s-Szalé (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xxi. 
38; 1K. xxii. 3; Reland, ili. 966). (6.) GoLAn, 
in Bashan, in the hali-tribe of Manasseh, a town 
whose site has not been ascertained, but which 
doubtless gave its name to the district of Gauloni- 
tis, Jaul in (Deut. iv. 43; Josh xxi. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 
71; Joseph. Ant. iv. 7, § 4; Reland, p. 815; Por- 
ter, Duniscus, ii. 251, 254; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
2813). 

The Gemara notices that the cities on each side 
of the Jordan were nearly opposite each other, in 
accordance with the direction to divide the land 
ino three parts (Deut. xix. 2; Reland, iii. 662). 
Maimonides savs all the 48 Levitical cities had the 
privilege of asylum, but that the six refuge-cities 
were required to receive and lodge the homicide 
gratuitously (Calmet, Oa Num, xxxv.). 

Most of the Rabbinical refinements on the Law 
are stated under BLoop, REVENGER oF. To 
them may be added the following. If the homi- 
eide committed a fresh act of manslaughter, he was 
to flee to another city; but if he were a Levite, to 
wander trom city to city. An idea prevailed that 
when the Messiah came three more cities would be 
added; a misinterpretation, as it seems, of Deut. 
xix. 8, 9 (Lightfoot, Ceat. Chor. clii. 208). The 
altar at Jerusalem, and, to some extent also, the 
city itself, possessed the privilege of asylum under 
similar restrictions; a privilege claimed, as regards 
the former, successfully by Adonijah and in’ vain 
by Joab; accorded, as rezards the city, to Shimei, 
but forteited by him (1 K. i. 53, ii. 28, 33, 36, 46). 

The directions respecting the refuge-cities pre 
sent some difficulties in interpretation. The Levit- 
ical cities were to have a space of 1000 cubits 
(about 583 yards) beyond the city wall for pasture 
and other purposes. Presently after, 2000 cubits 
are ordered to be the suburb limit (Num. xxxv. 4, 
5). ‘The solution of the ditticulty may be, either 
the 2.)J0 cubits are to be added to the 10UU as 
“ fields of the suburbs"’ (Lev. xxv. 34) as appears 
to have been the case in the gift to Caleb, which 
excluded the citv of Hebron, but included the 
“ fields and vilkizes of the city’? (Josh. xxi. 11, 12, 
Patrick), or that the additional 2000 cubits were 
a special vift to the refuve-cities, whilst the other 
Levitical cities had only 1000 cubits for suburb. 
Calmet supposes the line of 2000 cubits to be meas- 
ured parulel, and the 1000 perpendicular to the 
city wall; an explanation, however, which supposes 
all the cities to be of the same size (Calmet, 0» 
Nuin. xxxv.). 

The right of asylum possessed by many Greek 
and Roman towns, especially Ephesus, was in pro- 
cess of time much abused, and was curtailed by 
Tiberius (Tac. Ann. iii. 60, 63). It was granted, 
under ceitain limitations, to churches by Christian 
emperors (Cod. 1. tit. 12; Gibbon, ch. xx. iii. 35, 
Smith). Hence came the right of sanctuary pos- 
sexed by so many churches in the middle ages 
(EHlallam, Middle Ages, ch. ix. pt. 1, vol. iii. p. 302, 
Ith ed.). H. W. P. 


CIT’IMS (Kiriéoe [rather Kiriezs]; Alex. 
Kiriasoe: Ceter), 1 Mace. viii. 5. [Cuirriat.] 


CITIZENSHIP (rodrrefla: civitas). The 
use of this term in Scripture has exclusive reference 
to the usages of the Koman empire; in the Hebrew 
eoninonwealth, which was framed on a basis of re- 
livious rather than of political privileges and distine- 
dons, the idea of the commonwealth was merged 
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in that of the congregation, to which every Hebrew, 
and even strangers under certain restrictions, were 
admitted. [CONGKEGATION; STRANGERS.) The 
privilege of Roman citizenship was widely extended 
under the emperors; it was originally acquired ip 
various ways, as by purchase (Acts xxii. 28; Cie 
ad Fam. xiii. 36; Dion Cass. lx. 17), by military 
services (Cie. pro Brlb. 22; Suet. Auy. 47), by 
favor (Tac. Hest. iii. 47), or by manumission. ‘The 
right once obtained descended to a man's children 
(Acts xxii. 28). The Jews had rendered siznal 
services to Julius Casar in the Egyptian war (Jo 
seph. Ant. xiv. 8, § 1, 2), and it is not improbable 
that many obtained the freedom of the city on that 
ground: certain it is that great numbers of Jews, 
who were Homan citizens, were scattered over 
(;reece and Asia Minor (.int. xiv. 10, § 13, 14). 
Among the privileges attached to citizenship, we 
may note that a man could not be bound or impris- 
oned without a formal trial (Acts xxii. 2), still 
less be scourged (Acts xvi. 37; Cic. tn Verr. v. 63, 
66); the simple assertion of citizenship was sutf- 
cient to deter a mazistrate from such a step (Acta 
xxii. 29; Cie. in Ver. v. 62), as any infringement 
of the privilege was visited with severe punishinent. 
A Jew could only plead exemption from such treat- 
ment before a Roman magistrate; he was still liable 
to it frem Jewish authorities (2 Cor. xi. 24; Seld. 
de Syn. ii. 15, § 11). Another privilege attaching 
to citizenship was the appeal from a provincial tri- 
bunal to the emperor at Rome (Acts xxv. 11). 
[See the addition to ArpEAL, Amer. ed.] 
W. L. B. 


CITRON. [ArpLe-TREE.] 


CLAU’DA (KaAav3n, Acts xxvii. 16; called 
Gaudos by Mela and Pliny, KAavdos by Ptolemy, 
and KAavdia in the Stiditsmus Maris Magni: it 
is still called Cluuda-ness, or Gaudunesi, by the 
Greeks, which the Italians have corrupted into 
Gozzo), “This: small island, unimportant in itself 
and in its history, is of very great geographical im- 
portance in reference to the removal of some of the 
dithculties connected with St. Paul's shipwreck at 
Melita. The position of Clauda is nearly due W. 
of Cape Matala on the S. coast of Crete [AIR 
HAVENS], and nearly due S. of Pitcenice. (See 
Ptol. iit, 17, § 1; Seadiusm. p. 496, ed. Gail.) 
The ship was seized by the gale a little after pass- 
ing Cape Matala, when on her way from Fair Ha- 
vens to Phoenice (Acts xxvii. 12-17). The storm 
came down from the island («ar’ avris, v- 14), 
[?% see under Crere], and there was danger lest 
the ship should be driven into the African Syrtis 
(v. 17). It is added that she was driven to Clauda 
and ran under the lee of it (v. 16). We see at 
once that this is in harmony with, and confirmatory 
of, the arguments derivable from ali the other geo- 
graphical circumstances of the ease (as well as from 
the etymology of the word Euroclydon or Euro- 
Aquilo), which lead us to the conclusion that the 
gale came from the N. E., or rather E. N. 1 
Under the lee of Clauda there would be smooth 
water, advantaze of which was taken for the pur- 
pose of getting the boat on board and making 
preparations for riding out the gale. ([Stup.} 
(Smith, Voy. and Shynereck of St. Paul, 2d ed. 
pp. 92, 98, 253.) [8d ed. 1866, pp. 94, 100, 250. ] 

J.S. H. 

CLAUDIA (KAav3ia), a Christian female 
mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, as saluting ‘Timotheus. 
There is reason for supposing that this Claudie 
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was a British maiden, daughter of king Cogidub- 
nus, an ally of Rome (Tacit. Agricol. 14), who 
took the name of his imperial patron, Tiberius 
Claudius. She appears to have become the wife 
of Pudens, who is mentioned in the same verse. 
(See Martial, lib. iv. Apig7. 13.) This Pudens, we 
gather from an inscription found at Chichester, and 
now in the gardens at Goodwood, was at one time 
in close connection with king Cogidubnus, and gave 
an area for a temple of Neptune and Minerva, 
which was built by that king’s authority. _ And 
Claudia is said in Martial (xi. 53) to have been 
ceruleis Britannis edita. Moreover, she is there 
also called Rufina. Now Pomponia, wife of the 
late commander in Britain, Aulus Plautius, under 
whom (Claudia's . father was received into alliance, 
belonged to a house of which the Rufi were one of 
the chief branches. If she herself were a Kufa, 
and Claudia her protegée, the latter might well be 
called Kufina; and we know that Pomponia was 
tried as superstitionis externe rea in the year 57, 
Tacit. Ann. xii. 32; so that there are many circum- 
stances concurrent, tending to give verisimilitude 
to the conjecture. See Archdeacon Williams's 
pamphlet, “On Pudens and Claudia; '’ — an arti- 
ele in the Quarterly Review for July, 1858, entitled 
6 The Romans at Colchester; '’ — and an Excursus 
in Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. iii. Prolegg. p. 
104. in which the contents of the two works first 
mentioned are embodied in a summary form. 
H. A. 

*® Conybeare and Howson also are disposed to 
adopt the foregoing view of the personal and his- 
torical relations of Pudens and Claudia (Life and 
Epistles of Paul, ii. 594, Amer. ed.). One obvious 
exegetical difficulty is that Linus stands nearer than 
Pudens to Claudia in the order of the names (2 
Tim. iv. 21), and if Claudia was the wife of either, 
it is arbitrary to make her the wife of the latter 
rather than of the former. The reply made to this 
is that the amanuensis, confused by Paul’s rapid 
dictation, may have written down the names incor- 
rectly. The German critics, as De Wette, Matthies, 
Huther (in Meyer's Comm. ib. das N. Test.), 
Wiesinger, find no such point of contact here 
between secular and sacred history, but pass over 
the name simply with the remark that Claudia is 
otherwise unknown. Winer and Herzog have no 
articles on the name. The combinations which 
the writers assume who maintain that Claudia was 
a British princess, are strained and hypothetical. 
Pudens and Claudia were, confessedly, everyday 
names among the Romans, and therefore prove 
nothing as to the identity of the persons. The 
character cf Martial forbids the idea that he could 
have had intimate friends among the friends of St. 
Paul; and still more, his invoking on them the 
favor of heathen gods on the occasion of their 
marriage (iv. 13) shows that they were still addicted 
to idolatry and not worshippers of the true God. 
The “inscription found at Chichester’? also (see 
above) represents Pudens as a pagan. To meet 
these points, we are required to “suppose either 
that Pudens concealed his faith, or that his rel- 
atives, in their anxiety to shield him, did idol- 
atrous acts in his name” (Life and Epistles of 
Paul, ii. 595). North of the Tweed this ingenious 
theory of the British origin of Claudia has found 
much less favor. See the objections to it forcibly 
stated in Dr. Kitto’s Cyel. of Bibl. Lit. i. 529, 3d 
ed., 1862. The writer of the article there points 
out a near approach, at least, to a serious chron- 
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ological difficulty. ‘Paul's Pudens and Claudia, 
if husband and wife, must have been married be 
fore A. D. 67, the latest date that can be assigned 
to Paul's writing. But Martial’s epigram must 
have been written after this, perhaps several years 
after, for he cume to Rome only in A. b. 66; so 
that if they were married persons in 67, it is not 
likely Martial would celebrate their nuptials years 
alter this." : ll. 


CLAU’DIUS (KaAavdios; in full, Tiberins 
Claudius Nero Drusus Germanicus), fourth Romar. 
emperor, successor of Caius Caligula, reigned from 
41 to 54 a. D. He was son of Nero Drnusus, was 
born in Lyons, Aug. 1, B. c. 9 or 10, and lived pri- 
vate and unknown till the day of his being called 
to the throne, January 24, a. D. 41. He was 
nominated to the supreme power mainly through 
the influence of Herod Agrippa the First (Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 2, §§ 1, 3, 4; Suet. Cli. p. 10); and 
when on the throne he proved himself not ungrate- 
ful to him, for he enlarged the territory of Agrippa 
by adding to it Judea, Samaria, and some districts 
of Lebanon, and appointed his brother Herod to 
the kingdom of Chalcis, (Joseph. Ant. xix. 5, § 6; 
Dion Cass. lx. 8), giving to this latter also, after 
his brother's death, the presidency over the Temple 
at Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xx. 1,§ 3). In Clau- 
dius's reign there were several famines, arising from 
unfavorable harvests (Dion Cass. lx. 11; Euseb. 
Chron. Armen. i. 269, 271; Tacit. Ann. xii. 13), 
and one such occurred in Palestine and Syria (Acts 
xi. 28-30) under the procurators Cuspius Fadus 
and ‘Tiberius Alexander (Joseph. Ant. xx. 2, § 6, 
and 5, § 2), which perhaps lasted some years. 
Claudius was induced by a tumult of the Jews in 
Rome, to expel them from the city (Suet. Cloud. 
p. 25, *¢ Judseos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultu- 
antes Roma expulit;’ ef. Acts xviii. 2). It is prob- 
able that Suetonius here refers to some open dis- 
sension between Jews and Christians, but when it, 
and the consequent edict, took place, is very uncer- 
tain. Orosius (//ist. vii. 6) fixes it in the 9th year 
of Claudius, A. D. 49 or 50; referring to Josephus, 
who, however, says nothing about it. Pearson 
(Annal. Paul. p. 22) thinks the 12th year more 
probable (A. D. 52 or 53). As Anger remarks (Le 
temporum in Actis App. ratione, p. 117), the edict 
of expulsion would hardly be published as long as 
Herod Agrippa was at Kome, §. e. before the year 
49. Claudius, after a weak and foolish reign (‘non 
principem se, sed ministrum egit,” Suet. p. 2+) 
was poisoned by his fourth wife Agrippina. the 
mother of Nero, (Tac. dun. xii. 66, T: Suet. 
Claud. pp. 44, 45; Joseph. Ant. xx. 8, §1; B. J. 
ii. 12. § 8), October 13, A. p. 54. H. A. 

CLAUDIUS LYS‘AS. [Lysras.]} 

CLAY (°C: anads: Aumus or lutum), a sed- 
imentary earth, tough and plastic, arising from the 
disintegration of feldspar and similar mincrals, and 
always containing siliva and alumina combined in 
variable proportions. As the sediment of water 
temaining in pits or in streets, the word is used 
frequently in ©. T. (e. g. Is. Iii. 20; Jer. xxxviii. 
6; Ps. xviii. 42), and in N. T. (wnAds, John ix. 6), 
a mixture of sand or dust with spittle. It is also 
found in the sense of potter's clay (Is. xli. 25). 
The alluvial soils of Palestine would no doubt sup- 
ply material for pottery, a manufacture which we 
know was, as it still is, carried on in the country 
(Jer. xviii. 2, 6), but our knowledge on the subject 
is so amall as to afford little or no means of deter- 
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mining, and the clay of Pulestine, like that of 
Egypt, is probably more loam than clay (Birch, 
Hist. of Pottery, i. 53, 152). [Potrery.] The 
word most commonly used for * potter's clay"? is 


“WSTT (Ex. i. 14; Job iv. 19; Is. xxix. 16; Jer. 
xvili. 4, &c.). Bituminous shale, convertible into 
clay, is said to exist larzely at the source of the 
Jordan, and near the Dead Sea. The great seat 
of the pvttery of the present day in Palestine is 
Gaza, where are made the vessels in dark blue clay 
eo frequently met with. 

The use of clay in brick-making is described 
elsewhere. [Brick.] 

Another use of clay was in sealing (Job xxxviii. 
14). The bricks of Assyria and Egypt are most 
commonly fonnd stamped either with a die or with 
marks made by the fingers of the maker. Wine 
jars in Exvypt were sometimes sealed with clay; 
mummy pits were sealed with the same substance, 
and remains of clay are still found adhering to the 
stone dvoor-jambs. Our Lord’s tomb may have been 
thus sealed (Matt. xxvii. 66), as also the earthen 
vessel containing the evidences of Jeremiah's pur- 
chase (Jer. xxxii. 14). So also in Assyria at 
Kouyunjik pieces of fine clay have been found 
bearing impressions of seals with Assyrian, Egvpt- 
ian, and Phoenician devices. The seal used for 
public documents was rolled on the moist clay, and 
the tablet was then placed in the fire and baked. 
The practice of sealing doors with clay to facilitate 
detection in case of malpractice is still common in 
the East (Wilkinson, Anc. Agypt. i. 15, 48, fi. 
364; Layard, Nin. f Bud. pp. 154, 158, 608; Herod. 
ii. 38; Harmer, Obs. iv. 376). [Brick ; PoTTERY; 


SEALs. ] H. W. P. 
* CLEAN. [UsNcLEAN Meats; UNCLEAN- 
NEss. | 


CLEM’ENT (KAfhuns: [Clemens ; clement] 
Phil. iv. 3), a fellow-laborer of St. Paul, when he 
was at Philippi (for so the text implies). It was 
generally believed in the ancient church, that this 
Clement was identical with the Bishop of Rome, 
who afterwards became so celebrated. Whether 
this was so, it is impossible to say. The practice 
of supposing N. T. characters to be identical with 
persons who were afterwards known by the same 
names, was too frequent, and the name Clemens too 
eommon, for us to be able to pronounce on the 
question. The identity is asserted in Euseb. //. 
E. iii. 4; Origen, vol. i. p. 262, ed. Lommatzsch; 
and Jerome, Scriplor. Eccl. p. 176 a. Chrysostom 
does not mention it. H. A. 


CLE’OPAS (KaAeéras), one of the two dis- 
aples who were going to Emmaus on the day of 
the resurrection, when Jesus himself drew near and 
talked with them (Luke xxiv. 18). Eusebius in his 
Onomisticon makes him a native of Emmaus. It 
is a question whether this Cleopas is to be con- 
sidered as identical with CLEOPHAs (accur. Clopas) 
or Alphzus in John xix. 25. [ALPH.gus.] Their 
identity was assumed by the later fathers and 
church historians. 
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family of Joseph at the time of our Lord's minis 
try, it is probable that he himself was dead before 
that time. On the whole, then, it seems safer to 
doubt the identity of Cleopas with Clopas. Of 
the further history of Cleopas nothing is known. 
H. A. 


CLEOPATRA (KaAeordrpa), the name of 
numerous Egyptian princesses derived from the 
daughter of Antiochus ILI., who married Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes, B. c. 193. 

1. “ The wife of Ptolemy’? (Esth. xi. 1) was 
probably the granddaughter of Antiochus, and wife 
of Ptol. VI. Philometor. [PTou. PHILOMETOR.] 

3. A daughter of Ptol. VI. Philometor and 
Cleopatra (1), who was married first to Alexander 
Balas, B. c. 150 (1 Macc. x. 58), and afterwards 
given by her father to Demetrius Nicator when he 
invaded Syria (1 Macc. xi. 12; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, 
§ 7). During the captivity of Demetrius in Parthia 
| DEMETKIUs] Cleopatra married his brotber Anti- 
ochus VII. Sidetes, and was probably privy to the 
murder of Demetrius on his return to Syria B. ©. 
125 (App. Syn. c. 68: yet see Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, 
§ 3; Just. xxxix. 1). She afterwards murdered 
Seleucus, her eldest son by Demetrius (App. Syr. 
c. GY); and at length was herself poisoned b. c. 120 
by a draught which she had prepared for her second 
son Antiochus VIII, because he was unwilling to 
gratify the ambitious designs which she formed 
when she raised him to the throne (Justin. xxxix 


2). B. F. W. 
CLE’OPHAS. [Ccropas; ALPH.£vs.] 
*CLERK. [Town CLERK.] 


* CLIFT, an old form of cleft, Ex. xxxiii. 22 
(cf. Is. ii. 21); Is. Ivii. 5. So in Job xxx. 6, A. 
V. ed. 1611, where cliff has been injudiciously sub- 
stituted in modern editions. Cli/t, however, ap- 
pears to be used for cliff in the margin of the A. 
V., Is. xxxii. 14, as it is elsewhere in old English 
writers. A. 


*CLOAK. ([Dnress.] 


* CLO’PAS (KAwmxas: Cleophas), John xix. 
25, marg., the correct form for Cleophas in the text 
of the A. V. See ALPI.£Us. A. 


CLOTHING. [Drxss.] 
CLOUD (7)¥). The word E*S°W9, so ren- 


dered in a few places, properly means “ vapors,”’ the 

less dense form of cloud which rises higher, and 

is often absorbed without falling in rain; Arab. 
Ge 


§ -- S 
elu and > pad. The word ay, sometimes 


rendered ‘ cloud,’’ means merely “ darkness,’’ and 
is applied also to “a thicket” (Jer. iv. 2)). The 
shelter given, and refreshment of rain pr mised, 
by clouds, give them their peculiar prominence in 
Oriental imagery, and the individual cloud in that 
ordinarily cloudless region becomes well defined and 
is dwelt upon like the individual tree in the bare 
landscape (Stanley, S. gf P. p. 140). Similarly, 
when a cloud appears, rain is ordinarily appre- 


But Eusebius (//. £. iii. 11) | hended, and thus the “cloud without rain '' becomes 


writes the name of Alplieus, Joseph's brother, Clo- |a proverb for the man of promise without perform- 
pas, not Cleopas. And Chrysostom and Theodoret, | ance (Prov. xvi. 15; Is. xviii. 4, xxv. 5; Jude 12; 


on the Epistle to the Galatians, call James the Just !comp. Prov. xxv. 14). 


the son of Clopas. 


The cloud is of course a 


Besides which, Clopas, or Al-' figure of transitoriness (Job xxx. 15; Hos. vi. 4), 


pheeus, is an Aramaic name, whereas Cleopas is a/and of whatever intercepts divine favor or human 


Greek naine, probably contracted from KAedrarpos, ‘supplication (Lam. ii. 1, iii. 44). 
Again, as we find | 
the wife and children of Clopas constantly with the. 


as Avtizas from ’Ayriwarpos. 


Reing the least 
substantial of visible forms, undefined in shape, 
and unrestrained in position, it is the one amongst 
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material things which suggests most easily spiritual 
being. Hence it is, so to speak, the recognized 
machinery by which supernatural appearances are 
introduced (Is. xix. 1; Ez. i. 4; Rev. i. 7, and 
passim), or the veil between things visible and in- 
visible; but, more especially, a mysterious or super- 
natural cloud is the symbolical seat of the Divine 
presence itself—the phenomenon of deity vouch- 
safed by Jehovah to the prophet, the priest, the 
king, or the people. Sometimes thick darkness, 
sometimes intense luminousness, often, apparently, 
and especially by night, an actual fire (as in the 
descent of Jehovah on Sinai, Ex. xix. 18), is attrib- 
uted to this glory-cloud (Deut. iv. 11; Ex. xl. 
35, xxxiii. 22, 23; 2 Sam. xxii. 12, 13). Sucha 
bright cloud, at any rate at times, visited and rested 
on the Mercy Seat (Ex. xxix. 42, 43; 1 K. viii. 
11; 2 Chr. v. 14; Ez. xliii. 4) and was by later 
writers named Shekinah. For the curious ques- 
tions which the Rabbins and others have raised con- 
cerning it, e. g. whether its light was created or 
not, whether the actual “light’’ created on the 
“first day ’’ (Gen. i. 3), or an emanation therefrom, 
Buxtorf’s history of the Ark, ch. xi.-xiv. (Ugolini, 
vol. vii.), may be consulted. H. H. 


CLOUD, PILLAR OF (Deva VY). 
This was the active form of the symbolical glory- 
cloud, betokening God's presence to lead his chosen 
host, or to inquire and visit offenses, as the lumin- 
ous cloud of the sanctuary exhibited the same 
under an aspect of repose. The cloud, which be- 
came a pillar when the host moved, seems to have 
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rested at other times on the tabernacle, whence God 
is said to have “come down én the pillar’? (Num 
xii. 5; so Ex. xxxiii. 9,10). It preceded the host, 
apparently resting on the ark which led the way 
(Ex. xiii. 21, xl. 36, &c.; Num. ix. 15-23, x. 34). 
So by night the cloud on the tabernacle became 
fire, and the guiding pillar a pillar of fire. A re- 
markable passage in Curtius (v. 2, § 7), descriptive 
of Alexander's army on the march, mentions a 
beacon hoisted on a pole from head-quarters as the 
signal for marching; ‘ observabatur ignis noctu, fu- 
mus interdiu.” This was probably an adoption of 
an eastern custom. Similarly the Persians used as 
a conspicuous signal. an image of the sun inclosed 
in crystal (2d. iii. 3, § 9). Caravans are still known 
to use such beacons of fire and smoke; the cloud- 
lessness and often stillness of the sky giving the 
smoke great density of volume, and boldness of 
outline. H. H. 


*CLOUTED, Josh. ix. 5, ‘old shoes and 
clouted,”’ 4. e. patched ; compare clouts, Jer. xxxviii. 
1], 12. A. 


CNIDUS (Kyl8os) is mentioned in 1 Mace. 
xv. 23, as one of the Greek cities which contained 
Jewish residents in the second ceutury before the 
Christian era, and in Acts xxvii. 7, as a barbor 
which was passed by St. Paul after leaving Myra, 


and before running under the lee of Crete. It was 


a city of great consequence, situated at the extreme 
S. W. of the peninsula of Asia Minor [Canta], on 
a promontory now called Cape Crto, which projects 
between the islands of Cos and Rhodes (see Acts 





Plan of Cnidus and Chart of the adjoining coast. 


xxi. 1). 


Cape Crio is in fact an island, so joined | 1533, 1604. 


[Newton, C. T., Discoveries at Hal- 


by an artificial causeway to the mainland, as to|icurnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide, Lond. 1862.} 


form two harbors, one on the N., the other on the 
8. The latter was the larger, and its moles were 
noble constructions. All the remains of Cnidus 
show that it must have been a city of great mag- 
nificence. Few ancient cities have received such 
ample illustration from travels and engravings. 
We may refer to Beaufort’s Karamania, Hamil- 
ton's Researches, and ‘Texier’s Asie Mineur e, also 
Laborde, [-eake, and Clarke, with the drawings in 
the Jonian Antiquities, published by the Dilettanti 
Society, and the English Admiralty Charts, Nos. 


J.S. H. 
COAL. In A. V. this word represents no less 
than five different Hebrew words. (1.) cae first 


and most frequently used is Gackheleth, aie “T3 
(avOpat, avOpaxid: pruna, cabo), a live eniber, 
burning fuel, as distinguished from CIT® (Prov. 
xxvi. 21). It is written more fully in Kz. x. 2 
Us SS73, and in Ez. i. 13, MAYDr SOI 

In 2 Sam. xxii. 9, 13, “coals of fire’ are put 
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metaphorically for the lightnings proceeding from 
God (Ps. xviii. 8, 12, 13, exl. 10). 

In Prov. xxv. 22 we have the proverbial expres- 
sion, “ Thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head," 
which has been adopted by St. Paul in Rom. xii. 
20, and by which is metaphorically expressed the 
burning shame and confusion which men must feel 
when their evil is requited by good. In Ds. cxx. 
4, “ coals ‘' = burning brands of wood (not “ juni- 
per,’ but broom), to which the false tongue is com- 
pared (James iii. 6). 

In 2 Sam. xiv. 7 the quenching of the live coal 
is used to indicate the threatened destruction of 
the sinzle remaining branch of the family of the 
willow of Tekoah suborned by Joab; just as Lucian 
(Tin. § 3) uses the word (a mupov in the same con- 
nection. 

The root of nor is Om, which is possibly 


cere 


the same in meaning as the Arab. p>, to light 


a fire, with the change of 4 into 2. 


2. Pechim, aime (doxdpa, BvOpak: carhw, 
pruna). In Prov. xxvi. 21, this word clearly sig- 
nifies fuel not yet lighted, as contrasted with the 
burning fuel to which it is to be added: but in 
Is. xliv. 12, and liv. 16, it means fuel lighted, hav- 
ing reference in both cases ty smiths’ work. It is 


derived from C71‘3: Arab. 


ess, to be very 
black. 


The fuel meant in the ahove passages is probably 
eharcoal, and not coal in our sense of the word. 


3. Retseph, or Ritspath, 7, TIT (avdpak: 
ealculus in Is. vi. 6; but in 1 K. xix. 6, “3 ~ 
oe, is rendered by the LXX. éyxpudias 
d\valrns. and by the Vulg. panis subcinericius). 
In the narrative of Flijah’s miraculous meal the 


word is used to describe the mode in which the 


cake was baked, namely, on a hot stone, as is still 
5,7 


o 
usual in the East. Comp. the Arab. Ad), a 


hot stone on which flesh is laid. F132, in Is. 
vi. 6, is rendered in A. V. “a live coal,’ but prop- 
erly means “a hot stone.” The root is *)"", to 
lay stones together as a pavement. 

4. FY", in Hab. iii. 5, is rendered in A. V. 
“burning coals,’ and in the margin “ burning dis- 
eases.”” The former ineaning is supported by Cant. 
viii. 6, the latter by Deut. xxxii. 24. According 
to the Rabbinical writers, 7)" 7 = yr, pruna. 

5. Shechér. —In Lam. iv. 8, VWV"S FUT 
OTS is rendered in A. V. “their visage is 
Lh.cker than a coal,”’ or in the marg. “darker than 
bluckness.”” YW?" is found but this once, and 
signifies to be black, from root “Tt. The LXX. 
render it by avBsAn, the Vulg. by ctrbones. In 
other forms the word is frequent, and Shihor is a 


asual nam: for the Nile. [SitHor.) = W. D. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that the fuel 


denoted by the Heb. words gacheleth (772) 


and pechdm (20) is charcoal, and not mineral 
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coal. There is no evidence to show that the ancient 
Hebrews were acquainted with the substance we 
now denominate *coal;'’ indeed it seems pretty 
clear that the ancients generally used charcoal for 
their fuel; and although there is a passave in ‘The 
ophrastus (F'r. ii. 61, ed. Sclineider) from which 
we learn that fossil coal was faund in Livuria and 
Klis, and used by “the smiths,” yet its use must 
have been very limited. The houses of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were without chimneys in our 
sense of the word (see this subject adiirably dis- 
cussed by Beckmann, Hist. /nvent. i. 205). As the 
houses had merely an opening in the centre of the 
roof, the burning of coal’? would have made even 
their kitchens intolerable. Little as has been done 
for the zoclogy and botany of Palestine, still leas 
has been done for its geology. “Indications of 
eval are exhibited,’’ says Kitto (Phys. Hist. Pal, 
p. 67), ‘in various parts of the Lebanon moun- 
tains; here and there a narrow seam of this min- 
eral protrudes through the superincumbent strata 
to the surface; and we learn from Mr. Elliot (ii. 
27) that the enterprise of Mohammed Ali has not 
suffered even this source of national wealth to 
escape his notice.’ At Cornale, 8 miles from Bei- 
rat, and 2500 feet above the level of the sea, where 
the coal-seams are 3 feet in thickness, good coal is 
obtained, whence it was transported on mules to 
the coust. 

The following works contain all that is at pres- 
ent known respecting the geology of Syria: — 
Lynch’s United Stites Kapluring Erpedition to 
the Dead Sea and the Rirer Jordin; Russegger’s 
Geognostiche Karte des Libanon und Aniilih:nen; 
Ritto’s Physical Iistory of Palestine; Dr. Bow- 
ring’s Leport on the Commercial Statistics of 
Syrta. W. H. 

* The Greek words in the N. T. for “coals” 
(Rom. xii. 20) and * fire of coals (John xviii. 18, 
and xxi. 9) are av@paxes and av Opanid, t. €. char- 
coal or coal made of wood. The incident of Peter's 
warming himself at such a fire on the night of the 
crucifixion, tallies both with the climate of the 
country at the end of March or bezinning of April, 
and with the present custous of the people. The 
nights at Jerusalem, at that season of the year, - 
are cool, though the days may be warm. The air, 
after sundown, becomes chilly, and, under the open 
sky, & person needs to increase his raiment or have 
recourse to a fire. Coal is one of the articles of 
fuel which the inhabitauts of Jerusalem burn at the 
present day. Much of the woud which they con- 
sume, says Tobler (Denkblatter aus Jerusilem, p. 
180), and probably much of that out of which the 
coal is made, is procured froin the region of Hebron. 
This writer mentions also that the cual fire is often 
built, especially in houses of the better class, in a 
vessel like a brazier, around which the family 
gather, and, with out-stretched hands, stand ard 
warm themselves. [t is a custom, as he remarks 
(Denkhlatter, p. 181), that vividly recalls the an- 
cient scene in the court of the high-priest («ad 
€Oepuaivovro, John xviii. 18). 

Dr. Robinson furnishes an outline of the re- 
sults of the observations of such professional explor- 
ers as Seetzen, Russegger, Schubert, Anderson, 
and others, in relation to the “ Geological Fea- 
tures '’ of Palestine (chapter iv. Phys. Geogr. p. 
31L ff), which the general reader will find con- 
venient and interesting. Mr. (vage has inserted in 
his Ritter’s Geography of Palestine, iii, 351 tf 
(Appendix) the elaborate articles on the “ Forma 
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tion of the Basin of the Dead Sea,” and other re- 
lated topics by M. Louis [artet, etc., etc., trans- 
lated by Mr. Grove from the French. Mr. Grove 
deals largely with questions of this nature in his 
article on Sea, Tim Sat, in this Dictionary. 
(See additions in Amer. ed.) On that particular 
subject, and on the geology of the country gener- 
ally, we have much valuable information in Mr. 
Tristram’s Land of Jerael (scattered through the 
work, but especially in chapter xv.). H. 


* COAST (derived through the French coste, 
from the Latin cust t, “a rib,’ “ side'’), stands often 
in the A. V. for “ border’ (Judg. xi. 20; 1 Sam. 
v. 6; Matt. viii. 34, &c.). The present usage re- 
stricta the term to the sea-shore. H. 


COAT. [Dress.] 


* COAT OF MAIL, 1 Sam. xvii. 5, 38. 
See Arms, II. § 1, p. 161. 


COCK (aarékrwp: grilus). There appears to 
be no mention of domestic poultry in the O. T., 
the passages where the LAX. and Vulg. (as in 
Prov. xxx. 31; Is. xxii. 17)@ read @Adkrwp and 
gallus having no reference to that bird. fn the 
N. T. the “cock "’ is mentioned in reference to St. 
Peter's denial of our Lord, and indirectly in the 
word aAextopopwria (Matt. xxvi. 34; Mark xiv. 
30, xiii. 35, &e.). The origin of the numerous va- 
ricties of our domestic poultry is undoubtedly Asi- 
atic, but there is considerable doubt as to the 
precise breed whence they were sprung, as well as 
to the locality where they were found. ‘femminck 
is of opinion that we are chiefly indebted to the 
Malay Gallus Giganteus and the Indian G. Ban. 
kiva for our domestic birds. We know that the 
domestic cock and hen were early known to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. Pisthetwrus (Aristoph. 
Aves, 483) calls the cock the Persian bird (Mepar- 
xds dps). It is not at all improbable that the 
Greeks obtained domestic birds from Versia. As 
no mention is made in the Q. T. of these birds, 
and as no figures of them occur on the Fyyptian 
monuments (Wilkinson, Anc. Agypt. i. 234, ed. 
1854), we are inclined to think that they came into 
Judiea with the Romans, who, as is well known, 
prized these birds both as articles of food and for 
cock-fizhting. The Mishna (Bsba Kama, vii. 7) 
says “they do not rear cocks at Jerusalem on ac- 
count of the holy things; ’’® and this assertion 
has by some been quoted as an objection to the 
evangelical history. On this subject a writer in 
Harris (Dict. of Nat. Hist. of Bib. p. 72, ed. 1833), 
very properly remarks, “ If there was any restraint 
in the use or domestication of this bird it must 
have been an arbitrary practice of the Jews, but 
could not have been binding on foreigners, of whom 
many resided at Jerusalem as officers or traders." 
Thomson (Jind and Book, p. 672) save the fowls 
are now common in Jerusalem, “that they swarm 
round every door, share in the food of their pos- 
sessors, are at home among the children in every 
room, roost over head at niyvht, and with their 
cackle ard crowing are the town clock and the 
murnitg bell to call up sleepers at early dawn.” 
As to the cuck-crowing see TIME. W. H. 


COCKATRICE. A not very happy render- 
ing by the A. V. of the Hebrew words tzipl cnt 





a ® So the Vulg. in Ie. xxii. 17, but not the LXX. 
We have arcexrpuwy. gu'lus, in 3 Mace. v. 2. II. 
b® Lightfoot has shown that the Talunud is not cor 
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(“2° ) and tzepha’ (78%), See Prov. xxtil 
$2, margin; Is. xi. 8, lix. 5: Jer. viii. 17. The 
cockatrice is a fabulous animal concerning which 
absurd stories are told. [ADDER] W. H. 


COCKLE ("TT S2, dcshah: Bdros: sana) 
occurs only in Job xxxi. 40: “Let thistles crow 
instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.” 


The plura] form of a Heb. noun, namely, O*T S23 
(beushim), is found in Is. v. 2, 4, A. V. * wild 
grapes.’" It is uncertain whether these two words 
denote “ noxious weeds’ generally, or some partic- 
ular plant. Celsius has argued in favor of the aco- 
nite, the Aconitum Napellus, which however is 
quite a mountain — never a field — plant. He 
traces the Hebrew name to a Persian word ( Bish) 
of somewhat similar form. The bens/im of Isaiah 
(i. c.), which the LXX. render “thorns ”’ (&xav@as), 
the Vulg. labrusca, are by some thought to Le the 
fruit of the bitis dibrusca of Linnaeus, a N. Amer- 
ican plant! Hasselquist thought he had discovered 
the beushim in the berries of the hoary nightshade, 
which the Arabs call anib-edatb, i. e. “wolf's 
grape.” He savas (7rar. p. 200), “the prophet 
could not have found a plant more opposite to the 
vine than this, for it grows much in the vineyards, 
and is very pernicious to them.”” Scme, as Park- 
hurst (Lear. Heb. 8. v.), believe some stinking 
weed "’ is intended by boshih, in Job t. c., from the 


root T SD, “to smell as carrion.” If the word 
denotes a plant in so limited a sense, we would sug- 
vest the hound'’s tongue (Cynco,lexsum), which has 
literally a carrion smell. But we are inclined to 
believe that the beshah and beushim denote any bad 
weeds or fruit: the Jeushim of the prophet’s vine- 
yard may thus be understoud to represent “ sour or 
had grapes; '' with which view accord the campiaf 
of Aquila and the areAy of Svinmachus (see also 
Hiller, //tercphyt. i. 293), and the beshah of Job 
(4. c.) may denote bad or smutted barley. The 
bunt or stinking rust (Uredo feuda) which some- 
times attacks the cars of wheat and harley is char- 
acterized by its disgusting oder, which property 
would suit the etymology of the Hebrew name: or 
the word may probably denote some cf the useless 
grasses Which have somewhat the appearance of 
barley, such as Hordeum murinum, &. W. I. 


CCQELESYRTA (KolaAn Zupia: Celesyria), 
“the hollne Syria,” was (strictly speaking) the 
name given by the Greeks, after the time of Alex- 
ander, to the remarkable valley or hollow (so0:A/a) 
which intervenes between Libanus and Anti-Liba- 
nus, stretching from lat. 33° 20’ to 34° 40’, a dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred miles. As applied to 
this region the word is strikingly descriptive. 1 ie- 


| nysius the geographer well observes upon this, in 


the lines — 
°Hy KotAny everovewy érwvupoy, orven’ ap atryy 
Mégany Kat xOapadny opewr dvu rpwres Cyovarr, 
Pierre. 899, YoU. 
A modern traveller says, more particularly — 
“We finally looked down on the vast green and 
red valley — green from its yet unripe corm, red 
from its vineyards not vet verdant — which divides 
the range of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon; the for- 
mer reaching its highest point in the snowy crest 





sixtent with itself on this point (?for. Fiebr. on Matt 
xxvi. 34). See alno Vriedlieb’s Avenuol. der Letdenp 
geschichte, p. 83 IL. 
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to the north, behind which lie the Cedars; the lat-; in Gen. 1 206, the body of Joseph, after being em- 


ter, in the still more snowy crest of Hermon — the 
ewmination of the range being thus in the one at 
the northern, in the other at the southern extremity 

of the valley which they bound. The view of this 
great valley is chietly remarkable as being ex tcély 
to the eye what ut is on mips — the * hollow’ be- 
tween the two mountain ranyes of Syria. A sereen 

through which the Leontes (Litiny) breaks out, 

closes the south end of the plain. here is a 
similar screen at the north end, but too remote to 
be visible’? (Stanley's Sina. gy Pal. p. 407). The 
plain gradually rises towards its centre, near which, 

but a little on the southern declivity, stand the 
Tuins of Ba doek or Heliopolis. In the immediate | 
neighborhood of Baalbek rise the two streams of 

the Orontes (Nuhr-el-tsy) and the Litany, which 

flowing in opposite directions, to the N. W. and! 
the 5. E., give treshness and fertility to the tract | 
inclused between the mountain ranges. 

The term Coele-Syria was also used in a much 
wider sense. In the first place it was extended | 
as to include the inhabited tract to the east of the | 
aAnti-Libanus range, between it and the desert, in 
which stood the great city of Damascus; and then 
it was further carried on upon that side of Jordan, 
through Trachonitis and Perma, to Idumeea and 
the borders of Egypt (Strab. xvi. § 21; Polyb. v. 
80, § 3; Joseph. Ant. i. 11, § 5). -Ptolemy (v. 15) 
and Josephus (Ant. xiii. 13, § 2) even place Scy- 
thopolis in Coele-Syria, though it was upon the 
west side of Jordan; but they seem to limit its 
extent southwards to about lat. 31° 30’, or the 
evuntry of the Ammonites (Ptol. v. 15; Joseph. i. 
11). Ptolemy distinctly includes in it the Damas- 
cus country. 

None of the divisions of Syria (Aram) in the 
Jewish Scriptures appear to correspond with the 
Ceele-Syria of -the Greeks; for there are no 
grounds for supposing, with Calmet (Dict. of the 
Bible, art. Culesyria), that “ Syria of Zobah” 
is Coele-Syria. Cuele-Syria seems to have been 
included under the name of “ Syria of Damascus "’ 


(WS TITS), and to have formed a portion of 
that kingdom. [ArAm.] The only distinct ref- 
erence to the region, as a separate tract of country, 
which the Jewish Scriptures contain, is probably 
that in Amos (i. 5), where “ the inhabitants of the 


plain of Aven” (JISTV ITT, Bikath-Aven) are 
threatened, in conjunction with those of Damascus. 
Bkath is exactly such a plain as Coele-Syria (Stan- 
lev's Pulestine, Append. p. 484), and the expression 
Bikath-Aren, “the plain of Idols,’ would be well 
applied to the tract immediately around the yreat 
sanctuary of Baalbek. [AvEN.] In the Apoery- 
phal Bouks there is frequent mention of Coele-Syria 
in a somewhat vazue sense, nearly as an equivalent 
for Syria (1 Esdr. ii. 17, 24, 27, iv. 48, vi. 29, vii. 
1, vili. 67; 1 Mace. x. 69; 2 Mace. iii. 5, 8,-iv. 4, 
viii. 8, x. 11). In all these cases the word is given 
in A. Y. as CELOSYRIA. G. R. 


COFFER (T2798, probably from 27, to be 
moced: @¢yua: cnpsella), a movable box hanging 
from the side of a cart (1 Sam. vi. 8, 11, 15).! 
This word is found nowhere else, and in each of 
the above examples has the definite article, as if of 
seme special significance. H. W. P. 

COFFIN. § [Berar] 

¥ A few points require notice under this head, | 
which are not found under BuRIAL. One is that, 


balmed, 1s said to have been put into a “coffin” 
(A. V.3 or wooden chest eee Objectors have 


urved from this expression that the writer of Gen- 
esis Was ignorant of Eyyptian custums, and hence 
could not have been Moses, if Moses was born and 
brought up in kgypt. But this objection mis- 
states the usage in such cases. Basaltic sarcophagi 
were very uncummon, and, as the general rule, the 
mummy was placed in a wooden cotlin. Herodotus 
says expressly (ii. 86) that the body, after being 
duly prepared, was “viven back to the relatives, 
Who inclosed it in a wooden case which they made 
fur the purpose, shaped inte the figure of a man.” 
See Rawlinson’s //erodotas, ii. 143, and Hengsten- 
bery’s Jite Bacher Mose’s und shaypten, p. 71 
(Robsins’s trans. p. 76). “If @ massive tomb or 
lofty pyramid had been erected to his memory, and 
if his mortal remains had been deposited there like 
those of the princes of Exyypt, it would have been 
supposed that his body would remain in Evypt till 
the day of dvom. But he would not permit this 
to be done; he ‘tovk an oath of the children of 
Israel that they should carry up his bones’ from 
Eyypt to Canaan; and he was content with a simple 
cottin of wood.” (Wordsworth, Genesis, p. 197.) 
« Cottin,”’ the marg. rendering of the A. V. for 
gopds in Luke vii. 14, is probably more correct than 
bier” in the text. The proper Greek for “ bier” 
is pépetpoy, KAivn, Aé€xos (in modern Creek Euro 
xpeBarov). With this stricter meaning we must 
infer that the coffin was an open one, since other- 
wise the young man whom the Saviour restured to 
lite could not have sat up’’ at once, as he did in 
obedience to our Lord's command. but if copds 
refers to the bier or litter on which the body was 
carried, it must be from an accommodated sense of 
the word, corresponding perhaps to the Ilebrew 


ta", as in 2 Sam. iii. 31. (Comp. Lightfoot, 


Hor. Hebr. on Luke vii. 12, 14.) This latter ex- 
planation is not necessary Nearly all admit that 
the cottin was not only sometimes used among the 
Hebrews, but was occasionally at least, if not as a 
general rule, so made as to be open at the top. 
See Winer, Aeale. ii. 16; Herzog, Real-Lneykl. i 
773; Paulus, Comm. ib. das N. Test. i. 824. 

The present customs of Palestine are not incon- 
sistent with either view. We are permitted to lay 
betore the reader the following statement of Dr. 
Van Dyck. At present cottins are used only in 
the cities, and even there they have been in use for 
only a comparatively short period. The general 
way of burial is to array the corpse in its best 
dress, as if it were living, and lay it on a bier with 
no covering at all, or with a cloak thrown over the 
body, leaving the face exposed. The shroud, a 
long piece of white cotton stuff, is wrapped around 
the body at the grave. ‘The grave has at the bot- 
tom, on all four sides, a ledve of stones built up 
against its sides high enough to allow the body to 
be deposited in the niche thus made, and be cov- 
ered with boards, the ends of which rest on this 
ledge and prevent the earth from actually touching 
the body. 1 have attended seores of funerals on 
Lebanon, and I never saw a corpse carried that 
could not have sat up at once had it been restored 
to lite. In Beirdt cofttins have more recently 
come into use, which may be left uncovered until 
the grave is reached, or, as is often the case with 
Christians, they are closed at the house or church. 
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Mohammedans in Beirit carry the dead vo the 
grave on a bier, as above mentioned, ai.! then 
sometimes put the body into a rude coftin at the 
grave.”’ IL. 


COLA (Xwad; Alex. KwAa: [Sin. Vulg. 
omit]), a place named with Chobai (Jud. xv. 4, 
only), the position or real name of which has not 
been ascertained. Simonis (Qnom. N. T. 170) 
suvvests Abel-mecholuh. 


COLHO’ZEH (AMY [all-seeing]: [in 
Neh. iii. 15,] XoAeCé; [Vat. omits; in xi. 5, Xa- 
Aad, Vat. FA. Xadrea:}) Cholhozt), a man of 
the tribe of Judah in the time of Nehemiah (Neb. 
iii. 15, xi. 5). 


CO’LIUS (Kdios: [Vat. Kwvos; Ald.] Alex. 
KoaAcos: Colns), 1 Esdr. ix. 23. [KELALAH.] 


COLLAR. For the proper sense of this term, 
as it occurs in Judg. viii. 26, see Eanrincs. ‘The 


expression ‘2 = (as the collar) in Job. xxx. 18, is 


better read as V7 (comp. Job xxxiii. 6), in which 
case the sense would be “it bindeth me as my 
coat,”’ referring to the close fit of the cethoneth. 


The “©, literally the “ mouth," as a part of a gar- 
ment, refers to the orifice for the head and neck, 
but we question whether it would be applied to any 
other rube than the sacerdotal ephod (lx. xxxix. 
23; Ps. cxxxiii. 2). The authority of the LXX. 
(domep 7d weprordusov), of the Vulg. (quasi cupi- 
tiv), and of Gesenius (Thes. p. 1088), must how- 
ever Le cited in favor of the ordinary rendering. 
W. L. B. 


COLLEGE, THE (27: 4 pacerd: 
Secunda). In 2 K. xxii. 14 it is said in the A. V. 
that Eluldah the prophetess “dwelt in Jerusalem 
in the college,’ or, as the margin has it, “in the 
second part.'’ The same part of the city is un- 
doubtedly alluded to in Zeph. i. 10 (A. V. “the 
second"). Our translators derived their rendering 
“the college’ from the ‘Targum of Jonathan, 
which has * house of instruction,’ a school-house 
supposed to have been in the neighborhood of the 
Temple. This translation must. have been based 
upon the meaning of the Hebrew mishneh, “ repe- 
tition,’ which has been adopted by the Peshito- 
Syriac, and the word was thus taken to denote a 
place for the repetition of the law, or perhaps a 
plice where copies of the law were made (comp. 
Deut. xvii. 18; Josh. viii. 32). Rashi, after quot- 
ing the rendering of the Targum, says, “there is 
a gate in the [Temple] court, the name of which 
is the gate of Huldah in the treatise Afuddoth [i. 


3], and some translate FIIT EA without the wall, 
between the two walls, which was a second part 
(uushneh) to the city.’ The latter is substantially 
the opinion of the author of Quast. in Libr. Reg. 
attributed to Jerome. Keil's explanation (Comm. 
in loc.) is probably the true one, that the Mishneh 
was the “lower city,’ called by Josephus 4 &AAn 
wéAdus (slut. xv. 11, § 5), and built on the hill 
Akra. Ewald (on Zeph. i. 10) renders it Neu- 
stcuit, that is, Deeztha, or New Town. 


Others have explained the word as denoting the 
quarter of the city allotted to the Levites, who 
were a second or inferior order as compered with 
the priests, or to the priests who were second in 
rank as compared with the high-priest. Junius 
and Tretncllius render “in parte secunda ab co,” 


COLLOPS 


jcnet is, from the king, the position of Huldah’s 


house, next the king's palace, accounting for the 
fact that she was first appealed to. Of conjectures 
like these there is no end. W. A. W. 


* In Neh. xi. 9, the A. V. has the erroneous 
construction, ‘was second over the city.” The 
Hebrew, Pla WIT, means the city second in 
order = the second city, ¢. e. the second part of it 
(Rudiger, Ges. Thes. iii, 1451, pars urbis secunda- 
ria), which Josephus (Ant. xv. 11, § 5) calls the 
other city, thy BAAnv wéAw, namely, the lower 
city, or Akra (Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 412). The 
Syriac version fullows the true construction, and 
translates, “ was governor over the second city,’’ 


whily JN SS rds. ; 


In the same sense the word +13 alone ig 
used in 2 K. xxii. 14, and 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22 (A. 
V. in both passages, “cullege’’), and in Zeph. 
i. 10 (A. V. second’). The Latin Vulgate, in 
2 K. and 2 Chr., translates, “que habitabat in 
Jerusalem in Secunda; and in Zeph., “et ululatus 
e Secunda,’’ as in the A. V. 

The absurd idea of a «college was received by 
the first Christian Hebraists, at the time of the 
Reformation, from their Jewish teachers. The 
Targum of Jonathan, 2 K. xxii. 14, acting the 
interpreter here as elsewhere (Llerzog’s Real-£n- 
cykl. xv. 678) has pir bays PVD. hvuse of m- 
struction, school, and is followed in the Syriac ver- 
sion of the parallel passage in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22. 
Accordingly, Sebastian Minster (Hebrew Bible, 
with Latin translation and notes, Basle, 1546) 
translates, in 2 K. “in domo doctrine;"’ with 
the annotation: “Exponunt bic communiter He 


brei TIL = pro WTS SQ; vel, ut Chal. 


interpres vertit, spe iW2, id est, domus 
doctrine seu studii legis divine.” He adds, from 
the Rabbinic writers: “ Eratque certus quidam 
locus juxta templuin, in quo docti quique convenie 
bant, et conferebant de lege et vaticiniis propheta- 
rum.” Having no Targum on the parallel passare 
in 2 Chr., he there retained the rendering of the 
Latin Vulgate. 

This Rabbinic notion thus became current amony 
Christian scholars, and was at length incorporated 
in our authorized English version. 

It is interesting to trace this rendering of the 
A. V. in the earlier stages of our vernacular Bible. 
Coverdale’s Bible (first published in 1535) has in 
2 K. xxii. 14, “she dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
second porte” (probably a misprint for “ parte,” 
which appears in his version of the parallel passave 
in 2 Chr.). Matthew's Bible, so called (1537), 
generally understood to be essentially Tyndale’s 
version of the Old Testament, has in both passaves, 
“dwelt in Jerusalem in the second ward." Cran- 
mer’s Bible (1540) has in 2 K., “in the house 
of the doctrine,’ but in 2 Chr. “ within the second 
wall;"’ followed in both passages by the Bishogs:’ 
Bible (1568). The Geneva version (1560) has in 
2 K., “in the college,” 2 Chr. “ within the college” 
(with the marginal note on the former paasa-e, 
‘or, the house of doctrine, which was near to the 

‘temple, &c., as in the Rabbinic commentaries re- 
ferred to above), and in both passages was followed 
by King James's revisers. TA. C. 


* COLLOPS stands in Job xv. 27 for i oan. 
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which means simply “fat” or ‘fatness.’ It is| which he could have introduced it with propriety. 
said to be a Yorkshire word, still used, signifying | It occurs five times in this brief recital, and shows 
lumps or slices of meat (astwood and Wright's) that the government of this particular city (dais. 
Bible Word- Book, p. 114). As “fatness” occurs| «oA@via) was modelled after the Roman form.¢ 
just before, the translators may have wished to, It is also at Philippi only that the  rud-bearers" 
vary the expression, or may have been guided by | or “lictors" ($a85o0x01), holding one of the most 
caprice. Dr. Conant ( Tr mslition of the Book of | distinctive of all the Roman insienia, make their 
Jub, p. 54) renders “fatness ’’ in one line of the; appearance. (See Pauly's eal-Hneykl. ii. 507, Ist 
parallelism, and + fat’’ in the other. H. |ed.; Wetstein, Nov. Zest. ii. 556; Kuinoel, Acta 
Apost. p. 543; Lechler’s Apostelyesch. p. 231, and 
COLONY, a designation of Philippi, the cel-| Schaff's Am. ed. p. 306; Conybeare & Howson's 
ebrated city of Macedonia, in Acts xvi. 12. After| Life and Letters of Paul, i. 345, Amer. ed.; and 
the battle of Actinm, Augustus assigned to his| Bibl. Sacra, Oct. 1830, pp. 866-88.) H. 
veterans those parts of Italy which had espoused 
the cause of Antony, and transported many of the} COLORS. The terms relative to color, oc- 
expelled inhabitants to Philippi, Dyrrachium, and | curring in the Bible, may be arranged in two 
uther cities (Dion Cass. li. 4). In this way Phi-| classes, the first including those applied to the de- 
lippi was made a Roman colony with the Jus Ital-| script.on of natural objects, the secund those arti- 
icum"’ (cump. Dig. 50, tit. 15, s. 8), and accord-| ficial mixtures which were employed in dyeing or 
ingly we find it described as a “colonia” both in| painting. In an advanced state of art, such a dis- 
inscriptions and upon the coins of Augustus. | tinction can hardly be said to exist; all the hues 
(Orelli, /nser. 512, 3658, 3746, 4064; Rasche, vol.| of nature have been succeasfully imitated by the 
iii. pt. 2, p. 1120.) On the “Jus Italicum,"’ see| artist; but among the Jews, who fell even below 
Dict. of Ant, arts. Colonin and Latinitrs. their contemporaries in the cultivation of the fine 
* Traces of this colonia rank of Philippi appear] arts, and to whom painting was unknown until a 
at the present time among the ruins on the ground. | late period, the knowledye of artificial colors was 
The traveller even at Neapolis (Aavalls), the sca-| very restricted. Dyeing was the olject to which 
port of the ancient city, sees around him Latin | the culurs known to them were applied. So exclu- 
inscriptions on sarcophagi, tablets, and fallen col- | sively indeed were the ideas of the Jews limited to 
umns. Two of the epitaphs there contain the name: this application of color, that the name of the dye 
of Claudius, the emperor who was on the throne| was transterred without any addition to the ma- 
when Paul passed through Neapolis to the colony | terial to which it was applied. ‘The Jews were not 
where he gathered his first church in Europe. | however by any means insensible to the influence 
At the distance of half an hour befure coming to} of color: they attached definite ideas to the various 
the ancient site, stands a massive block of marble} tints, according to the use made of them in robes 
which no doubt once supported a statue or some| and vestments: and the subject exercises an im- 
monumental column, on which the names of “ Caius | portant influence on the interpretation of certain 
Vibius et Cornelius (Quartus ” are distinctly legible, | portions of Scripture. 
with other Kuman letters not easily deciphered.| 1. The natural colors noticed in the Bible are 
Near them are also Turkish cemeteries with frag-| white, black, red, yellow, and green. It will be 
ments of marble at the head of the graves, obtained | observed that only three of the prismatic colors 
evidently from Philippi, on which Latin letters and| are represented in this list; blue, indigo, violet, 
occasionally entire words are found. Qn some of } and orange are omitted. Of the three, yell is 
the stones ainong the ruins at Vhilippi are Greek | very seldom noticed; it was apparently regarded as 
inscriptions; but those in Latin are far more nu-|a@ shade of green, for the same term greenish 


mervus. Many of the seats of the theatre, or| (sqsy) ; . ats 
amphitheatre, which rise in tiers, one above another, 7 Tee Aseriyta oh ee inch Dears 
e ° oJ 


on the sides of the hill, are marked with what ‘ 
the golden (iT"" ) or yellow hue of the leprous hair 


seem to be the names of the owners, nearly all of 
which are in Latin. The remarkable tomb, mono-| (Ley. xiii. 30-32) differed little from the greenish 
spot on the garments (Lev. xiii. 49). Green is 


lithic, except the lid or roof, 12 feet long, 84 hich, 
and 6 wide, situated near one of the roads which | frequently noticed, but an examination of the pas- 
saves in which it occurs, will show that the refer- 


intersect the plain, was a Roman sepulchre, as the 
mutilated epitaph on it shows beyond a doubt.| ence is seldom to color. The Hebrew terms are 
raandn (7227) and ydrdk (D2); the first of 


We evidently have before us there the ruins of a 
these applies to what is rigorous and flourishing; 


Roman city on Greek soil. 
Nothing can be more unstudied than the way in 
hence it is metaphorically employed as an image 
of prosperity (Job av. 32; Ps. xxxvii. 35, lii. 8, 


which this Koman relationship of Philippi shows 

itee'f in the text of Luke. After speaking of the 

seizing of Paul and Silas by a mob, and their being | xcii. 14: Jer. xi. 16, xvii. 8; Dan. iv. 4; Hos. tiv. 

dragged before the rulers (Apxovres) of the city 8); it is invariably employed wherever the expres- 

(Acta xvi. 19), Luke suddenly drops that term, and | sion “ green tree” is used in connection with idol- 
atrous sacrifices, as though with the view of con- 
veying the idea of the owsprerding branches which 


in the next verse, speaks of officers, whom he 
denominates “ commanders” (arparnyol). The 

served as a canopy to the worshippers (Deut. xii. 
2; 2K. xvi. 4); elsewhere it is used of that which 


fact now was that in a Koman colony the chief 

magistrates, instead of being called duumviri or 

quituorviri (the number was not always the same), | is fres/., as oil (Ps. xcii. 10), and newly plucked 
frequently took the name of pretores as one of | boughs (Cant. i. 16). The other term, yarak, has 
greater honor, and that in Greek was ¢zgarnyol, | ——--@&———@——________________ 
This is the only occasion in the book of Acts on 
which Luke has made use of this peculiar designa- 
tion : and it is the only occasion, as far as appears, on 


@ * Walch, in his Dissertationes in Acta Apostolorum 
(Zrparnyot Puttippensinm, iii. 281-302), treats fully of 
this municipal peculiarity of Philippi. H 


A rr. S| cee 
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the radical signification of putting forth leaves, 
sprouting (Gesen. Thes. p. 632): it is used indis- 
xriminately for all productions of the earth fit for 
food (Gen. i. 30, ix. 3; Ex. x. 15; Num. xxii. 4; 
Is. xv. 6; cf. yAwpds, Rev. viii. 7, ix. 4), and again 
for all kinds of garden herbs (Deut. xi. 10; 1 K. 
xxi. 2; 2 K. xix. 26; Prov. xv. 17; Is. xxxvii. 27; 
contrast the restricted application of our greens); 
when applied to grass, it means specifically the 


young, fresh grass (NI, Ps. xxxvii. 2), which 
springs up in the desert (Job xxxix. 8). Elsewhere 


it describes the sickly yellowish hue of mildewed 
corn (Deut. xxviii. 22; 1 K. viii. 37; 2 Chr. vi. 


28; Am. iv. 9; Hag. ii. 17); and lastly, it is used | 


COLORS | 


Transfiguration, where the countenance and rol es 
are described as like ‘the sun’' and * the licht,” 
(Matt. xvii. 2), “shining, excceding white as 
snow’? (Mark ix. 3), “ glistening '* (Luke ix. 29). 
Snow is used eleven times in a similar way; the 
sun five times; wool four times; milk once. In 
some instances the point of the coniparison is not 
so obvious, ¢. g. in Job xxxvili. 14, “they stand 
as a garment ’’ in reference to the white color of the 
Hebrew dress, and in Ps. Ixviii. 13, where the 
glancing hues of the dove’s plumage suggested an 
image of the brilliant effect of the white holvday 
costume. Next to white, blick, or rather dark, 
holds the most prominent place, not only as its ap- 
posite, but also as representing the complexion of 


for the entire absence of color produced by fear the (Orientals. There were various shades of it, 
(Jer. xxx. 6; compare yAwpds, fl. x. 376); hence including the brown of the Nile water (whence its 


xAwpds (Rev. vi. 8) describes the ghastly, livid hue 
of death. In other passages “green” is errone- 
ously used in the A. V. for while (Gen. xxx. 37; 
Esth. i. 6), young (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 14), morse 
(Judg. xvi. 7, 8), sappy (Job. viii. 16), and unripe 
(Cant. ii. 13). Thus it may be said that green is 
never used in the Bible to convey the impression 
of proper color. 

The only fundamental color of which the He- 
brews appear to have had a clear conception was 
red; and even this is not very often noticed. They 
had therefore no scientific knowledge of colors, and 
we cannot but think that the attempt to explain 
such passages as Rev. iv. 3 by the rules of philo- 
sophical truth, must fail (see Hengstenberg, Comm. 
in loc.). Instead of assuming that the emerald 
represents green, the jasper yellow, and the sardine 
red, the idea intended to be conveyed by these im- 
ages may be simply that of pure, brillant, trans- 
parent light. ‘The emerald, for instance, was 
chiefly prized by the ancients for its gltteriny, 
scintillating qualities (aiyAhers, Orpheus de lp. p. 
608), whence perhaps it derived its name (audpay- 
Sos, from pappalpev). The jasper is character- 
ized by St. John himself (Rev. xxi. 11) as being 
crystal-clear (xpyoradAi(wy), and not as having a 
certain hue. ‘The sardine may be compared with 
the amber of Ez. i. 4, 27, or the burnished brass 
of Dan. x. 6, or again the fine brass, “as if burn- 
ing in a furnace,"’ of Rev. i. 15, each conveying the 
impression of the color of fire in a state of pure in- 
candescence. Similarly the beryl, or rather the 
chrysolite (the Hebrew Tharsis), may be selected 
by Daniel (x. 6) on account of its transparency. 
An exception may be made perhaps in regard to 
the sapphire, in as far as its hue answers to the 
deep blue of the firmament (Itx. xxiv. 10; cf. Fz. i. 
26, x. 1), but even in this case the pellucidity 
(7925, omitted in A. V., Ex. xxiv. 10) or polish 
of the stone (comp. Lam. iv. 7) forms an important, 
if not the main, element in the comparison. The 
highest development of color in the mind of the 
Ilebrew evidently was light, and hence the predom- 
inance given to white as its representative (comp. 
the connection between Aeuxds and lux). ‘This 
feeling appears both in the more numerous allusions 
to it than to any other color — in the variety of 
terms by which they discriminated the shades from 


a pule, dull tint (TUTD, blackish, Lev. xiii. 21 ff.) 


up to the most brilliant splendor (“W734 Ez. viii. 


2; Dan. xii. 3) — and in the comparisons by which 
they sought to heighten their ideas of it, an in- 


name Sihor)— the reddish tint of early dawn, to 
which the complexion of the bride is likened (Cant. 
vi. 10), as well as the lurid hue produced by a 
flizht of locusts (Joel ii. 2)—— and the darkness of 
blackness itself (Lam. iv. 8). As before, we have 
various heightening images, such as the tents of 
Kedar, a flock of goats, the raven (Cant. i. 5, iv. 1, 
v. 11) and sackcloth (Rev. vi. 12). Sed was also 
a color of which the Hebrews had a vivid concep- 
tion; this may be attributed partly to the preva- 
lence of that color in the outward aspect of the 
countries and peoples with which they were famil- 
iur, as attested by the name Edom, and by the 
words adamah (earth), and adam (man), so termed 
either as being formed out of the red earth, or as 
being red in comparison with the fair color of the 
Assyrians, and the black of the A:thiopians. Red 
was revarded as an element of personal beauty; 
comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 12; Cant. ii. 1, where the lily is 
the red one for which Syria was famed (Plin. xxi. 
11); Cant. iv. 3, vi. 7, where the complexion is 
compared to the red fruit of the pomegranate; and 
Lam. iv. 7, where the hue of the skin is redder 
than coral (A. V. “rubies "’) contrasting with the 
white of the garments before noticed. The three 
colors, white, black, and red, were sometimes in- 
termixed in animals, and gave rise to the terns, 


ny, “dappled” (A. V. “white’’), probably 


white and red (Judg. v. 10); 77, “ringstraked,” 
either with white bands on the legs, or white-footed ; 


TMD, « apeckled,” and ND%, “spotted,” white 


and black; and lastly “ID, “piebald” (A. Y. 
‘‘ prisled ’’), the spots being larger than in the two 
former (Gen. xxx. 32, 35, xxxi. 10); the latter term 
is used of a horse (Zech. vi. 3, 6) with a symbolical 
meaning: Hengstenberg (Christol. in loc.) consid- 
ers the color itself to be unmeaning, and that the 
prophet has added the term strong (A. Y. * bay’) 
by way of explanation; Hitzig (Comm. in loc.) ex- 
plains it, in a peculiar manner, of the complexion 
of the Egyptians. It remains for us now to notice 
the various terms applied to these three colors. 

1. Wintr. The most common term is > 


+T? 
which is applied to such objects as milk (Gen. xlix. 
12), manna (Ex. xvi. 31), snow (Is. i. 18), horses 
(Zech. i. 8), raiment (Eccl. ix. 8); and a cognate 
word expresses the color of the moon (Is. xxiv. 23). 


TY, dazzling white, is applied to the complexion 
(Cant. v. 10); “AT, a term of a later age, to snow 


stance of which occurs in the three accounts of the (Dan. vii. 9 only), and to the paleness of share (Is 
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axix. 22, 377); 2D, to the hair aloue. An-! 
other class of terms arises from thc textures of a 


naturally white color, as WW and YAD. These 
words appear to have been originally of foreign ori- 
gin, but were connected by the Hebrews with roots 
in their own language descriptive of a white color 
(Gesen. Thestur. pp. 190, 1384). ‘The terms were 
without doubt primarily applied to the material ; 
but the idea of colur is also prominent, particularly 
in the description of the curtains of the tabernacle 
(Ex. xtvi. 1), and the priests’ vestinents (kx. 


xxviii. C). WWW is also applied to white marble 
(Esth. i. 6; Cant. v. 15); and a cognate word, 
TW, to the lily (Cant. ii. 16). In addition to 
these we mee! with “TT (Bicoos, Esth. i. 6, viii. 


15), and DBD (xdpwacos; A. V. “green,” 
Esth. i. 6), also Vescriptive of white textures. 

White was symbolical of innocence: hence the 
raiment of angels (Mark xvi. 5; John xx. 12), and 
of glorified saints (Rev. xix. 8, 14), is so described. 
It was also symbolical of joy (Eccl. ix. 8); and, 
lastly, of victory (Zech. vi. 3; Rev. vi. 2). In the 
Revelation the term Aeuxds is applied exclusively 
to what belongs to Jesus Christ (Wordsworth's 
Apoc. p. 103). 

2. Buack. The shades of this color are ex- 


pressed in the terms “Tw, applied to the hair 
(Lev. xiii. 31; Cant. v. 11); the complexion (Cant. 
i. 5), particularly when affected with disease (Job 


xxx. 30); horses (Zech. vi. 2, 6): CAM, literally 
scorched (pads; A. V. “brown,” Gen. xxx. 32), 
applied to sheep; the word expresses the color pro- 


duced by influence of the sun’s rays: “1J)?, literally 
to be dirty, applied to a complexion blackened by 
sorrow or disease (Job xxx. 30); mourner’s robes 
(Jer. viii. 21, xiv. 2; compare sordid testes); a 
elouded sky (1 K. xviii. 45); night (Mic. iii. 6; 
Jer. iv. 28; Joel ii. 10, tii. 15); a turbid brook 
(whence possibly Keproy), particularly when ren- 
dered so by melted snow (Jub vi. 16). Black, as 
being the opposite to white, is symbolical of evil 
(Zech. vi. 2, 6; Rev. vi. 5). 


3. RED. ots is applied to blood (2 K. iii. 
92): a garment sprinkled with blood (Is. Ixiii. 2); 
a heifer (Num. xix. 2); pottage made of lentiles 
(Gen. xxv. 30); a horse (Zech. i. 8, vi. 2); wine 
(Prov. xxiii. 31); the complexion (Gen. xxv. 29; 


Cant. v. 10; Lam. iv. 7). OTR is a slight 
degree of red, reddish, and is applied to a leprous 
spot (Lev. xiii. 19, xiv. 37). j) W, literally fea- 
colored, bay, is applied to a horse (A. V. “ speck- 
led; ” Zech. i. 8), and to a species of vine bearing 
a purple grape (Is. v. 2, xvi. 8): the translation 
“bay” in Zech. vi. 3, A. V. is incorrect. The 
corresponding term in Greek is xupjds, literally 
red as fire. his color was symbolical of blood- 
shed (Zech. vi. 2; Rev. vi. 4, xii. 3). 

Il. Antivictal Cotors. The art of extract- 
ing dyes. and of applying them to various textures, 
appears to have been known at a very early period. 
We read of scarlet thread at the time of Zarah's 
birth (Gen. xxxviii. 28); of blue and purple at the 
time of the Exodus (Ea. xxvi. 1). There is how- 
ever no evidence to show that the Jews themselves 
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were at that period acquainted with the art: the 
profession of the dyer is not noticed in the Bible, 
thouwh it is referred to in the Talmud. ‘They were 
probably indebted both to the Egyptians and the 
Pheenicians: to the latter for the dyes, and to the 
former for the mode of applying them. ‘The purple 
dyes which they chiefly used were extracted by the 
Phoenicians (Ez. xxvii. 16; Plin. ix. 60), and in 
certain districts of Asia Minor (Hom. /é iv. 141), 
especially Thyatira (Acts xvi. 14). It does not 
appear that those particular colors were used in 
Egypt, the Egyptian colors being produced from 
yarious metallic and earthy substances (Wilkinson, 
Ane. Equypt. iii. 801). On the other hand, there 
was a remarkable similarity in the mode of dyeing 
in Egypt and Pulestine, inasmuch as the color waa 
applied to the raw inaterial, previous to the pro- 
cesses of spinning and weaving (Ex. xxxv. 25, 
xxxix. 3; Wilkinson, iii. 125). ‘The dyes consisted 
of purples, light and dark (the latter being the 
“blue’ of the A. V.), and crimson (scarlet, A. 
V.): vermilion was introduced at a late period. 


1. Purpie (]%23 8: Chaldaic form, TA, 


Dan. v. 7, 16: woppupa: purpura). This color 
was obtained from the secretion of a species of shell- 
fish (Plin. ix. 60), the Murer trunculus of Linneus, 
which was found in various parts of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea (hence called wroppupa Oadagala, 1 Mace. 
iv. 23), particularly on the coasts of Phoenicia 
(Strab. xvi. p. 757), Africa (Strab. xvii. p. 835), 
Laconia (Hor. Od. ii. 18, 7), and Asia Minor. 
(Evistan.] The derivation of the Hebrew name 
is uncertain: it has been connected with the San- 
skrit rdgiman, “tinged with red; "’ and again with 
arghamana, “costly” (Hitzig, Comment. in Dan, 
y. 7). Gesenius, however (Thestur. p. 1263), con- 
siders it highly improbable that a color so peculiar 
to the shores of the Mediterranean should be de- 
scribed by a word of any other than Semitic origin, 


and connects it with the root O20, to heap up or 


overlay with color. The coloring matter was con- 
tained in a small vessel in the throat of the fish; 
and as the quantity amounted to only a single drop 
in each animal, the value of the dye was propor- 
tionately high: sometimes, however, the whole fish 
was crushed (Plin. ix. 60). It is difficult to state 
with precision the tint described under the Hebrew 
name. ‘The Greek equivalent was, we know, ap- 
plied with great latitude, not only to all colors ex- 
tracted from the shell-fish, but even to other brill- 
iar.t colors: thus in John xix. 2, indriov woppu- 
pour == xAaubs roxxlyn, in Matt. xxvii. 28 (cf. 
Plin. ix. 62). The same may be said of the Latin 
purpureus. The Hebrew term seems to be applied 
in a similarly broad sense in Cant. vii. 5, where it 
either = black (comp. v. 11), or, still better, shining 
with oil. Generally speaking, however, the tint 
must be considered as having been defined by the 
distinction between the purple proper, and the 
other purple dye (A. V. “ blue"’), which was pro- 
duced from another species of shell-fish. The lat- 
ter was undoubtedly a dark violet tint, while the 
former had a light reddish tinge. Robes of a pur- 
ple color were worn by kings (Judg. viii. 26), and 
by the highest ofticers, civil and religious; thus 
Mordecai (sth. viii. 15), Daniel (A. V. ‘+ scarlet,”’ 
Dan. v. 7, 16, 29), and Andronicus, the deputy of 
Antiochus (2 Mace. iv. 38), were invested with 
purple in token of the oftices they held (cf. Xen. 
Anub. i. 5, § 8): #0 also Jonathan, as high- priest 
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(1 Mace. x. 20, 64, xi. 58). . They were also worn 
by the wealthy and luxurious (Jer. x. 9; Ez. xxvii. 
7; Luke xvi. 19; Rev. xvii. 4, xviii. 16). A simi- 
lar value was attached to purple robes both by the 
Gsreeks (Hom. Od. xix. 223; Herod. ix. 22; Stra'. 
xiv. 648), and by the Romans (Virg. Georg. ii. 
495; Hor. £p. 12, 21; Suet. Cas. 43; Nero, 32). 
Of the use of this and the other dyes in the text- 
ures of the tabernacle, we shall presently speak. 


2. BLUE (Man: idxivOos, daxlvOcvos, dAo- 


xdéppupos, Num. iv. 7: hyncinthus, hyacinthinus). 
This dye was procured from a species of shell-fish 
found on the coast of Pheenicia, and called hy the 
Hebrews Chilzon (Yarg. Pseudo-Jon., in Deut. 
xxxili, 19), and by modern naturalists A/elic 
fanthina. The Hebrew name is derived, according 
to Gesenius (7hesaur. p. 1502), from a root signi- 
fying to unshell; but according to Ilitzig (Cum- 
ment. in Ez. xxiii. 6), from Beer in the sense of 
dulled, blunted, as opposed to the brilliant hue of 
the proper purple. The tint is best explained by 
the statements of Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 7) and 


Philo that it was emblematic of the sky, in which: 


case it represents not the light blue of our northern 
climate, but the deep dark hue of the eastern sky 
(&€pos 8 cUpuBodrow idxivOos, péAas yap ooTos 
gtoe, Phil. Opp. i. 536). The term adopted by 
the LXX. is applied by classical writers to a color 
approaching to black (Hom. O./. vi. 231, xxiii. 158; 
Theoc. /d. 10, 28); the flower, whence the name 
was borrowed, being, as is well known, not the 
modern hyacinth, but of a dusky red color (fer- 
rugineus, Virg. Georg. iv. 183; calestis luminis 
hyacinthus, Colum. ix. 4, 4). The A. V. has 
rightly described the tint in Esth. i. 6 (margin) as 
violet; the ordinary term dlue is incorrect: the 
Lutheran translation is still more incorrect in giving 
it gelbe Seide (yellow silk), and occasionally simply 
Seide (Ez. xxiii. 6). This color was used in the 
same way as purple. Princes and nobles (I¢z. xxiii. 
6; Ecclus. xl. 4), and the idols of Babylon (Jer. x. 
9), were clothed in robes of this tint: the riband 
and the fringe of the Hebrew dress was ordered to 
be of this color (Num. xv. 38): it was used in the 
tapestries of the Persians (Esth. i. 6). Tle effect 
of the color is well described in Ez. xxiii. 12, where 


such robes are termed Y17D% “Wa, robes of 
perfection, i. e. gorgeous robes. We ‘may remark, 
in conclusion, that the LX.X. treats the term wr 
(A. V. “ badger’) as indicative of color, and has 
translated it daxlyOivos, wanthinus (Ix. xxv. 5). 


3. SCARLET (CRIMSON, Is. i. 18; Jer. iv. 30). 
The terms by which this color is expressed in 


Hebrew vary; sometimes 2w simply is used, as 
in Gen. xxxviii. 28-30; sometimes “20? MPP, 
as in Ex. xxv. 4; and sometimes yin simply, 
as in Is. i. 18. The word MSD (A. V. & erin 
son; '’ 2 Chr. ii. 7, 14, iii. 14) was introduced at a 


Lite period, probably from Armenia, to express the 
saine color. The first of these terms (derived from 


Tw, to shine) expresses the brilliancy of the color ; 


the second, ny>din, the worm, or grub, whence 
the dye was procured, and which gave name to the 
e ler occasionally without any addition, just as 

ration ig derived from vermiculus. The LXX 
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generally renders it xdnxcvow, occasionally with the 
addition of such terms as cexAwopevoy (Kx. xxvii 
1), Or Siaveynopevoy (EX. xxviii. 8); the Vulzute 
has it generally coccinum, occasionally coccus is 
tinctus (Ex. xxviii. 8), apparently following the 
erroneous interpretation of Aquila and Symmmacbus, 
who render it diBapos, duubleslyed (Ex. xxv. 4), 


as though from 11W’, to repeat. The process of 


double-dyeing was however peculiar to the Tyrian 
purples (Plin. ix. 39). The dye was produced trom 
an insect, somewhat resembling the cochineal, which 
is found in considerable quantities in Armenia and 
other eastern countries. The Arabian name of the 
insect is kermez (whence crimsun): the Linneean 
name is Coccus /licis. It frequents the boughs of 
a species of i/e.r : on these it lays its eggs in groups, 
which become covered with a kind of down, sv that 
they present the appearance of vegetable galls ar 
excrescences from the tree itself, and are described 
as such by Pliny, xvi. 12. The dye is procured 
from the female grub alone, which, when alive, is’ 
about the size of a kernel of a cherry and of a dark 
amaranth color, but when dead shrivels up to the 
size of a grain of wheat, and is covered with a bluish 
mould (Larrot’s Journey to Ararat, p. 114). The 
general character of the color is expressed by the 


Hebrew term YVSTT (Is. lxiii. 1), lit. sharp, and 


hence dazzling (compare the expression ypépa dfv), 
and in the Greek Aaumpd (luke xxiii. 11), coim- 
pared with sonelyn (Matt. xxvii. 28). The tint 
produced was crimson rather than scarlet. The 
only natural object to which it is applied in Script- 
ure is the lips, which are compared to a scarlet 
thread (Cant. iv. 3). Josephus considered it as 
symbolical of fire (Ant. dil. 7, § 7; ef. Phil. i. 536). 
Scarlet threads were selected as distinguishing 
marks from their brilliancy (Gen. xxxviii. 28; Josh. 
ii. 18, 21); and hence the color is expressive of 
what is excessive or glaring (Is. i. 18). Scarlet 
robes were worn by the luxurious (2 Sam. i. 24; 
Prov. xxxi. 21; Jer. iv. 30; Lam. iv. 5; Rev. xvii. 
4, xviii. 12, 16); it was also the appropriate hue 
of a warrior's dress from its similarity to blood 
(Nah. ii. 3; cf. Is. ix. 5), and was especially worn 
by officers in the Roman army (Plin. xxii. 3; Matt. 
xxvii. 28). | 

The three colors above described, purple, blue, 
and scarlet, together with white, were employed in 
the textures used for the curtains of the tabernacle 
and for the sacred vestments of the priests. The 
four were used in combination in the outer curtains, 
the vail, the entrance curtain (Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, 36), 
and the gate of the court (Ix. xxvii. 16): as also 
in the hizh-priest’s ephod, girdle, and breastplate 
(Ex. xxviii. 5, 6, 8,15). ‘The three first, to the 
exclusion of white, were used in the pomezranates 
about the hem of the high-priest's robe (Ex. xxviii. 
33). The loops of the curtains (hx. xxvi. 4), the 
lace of the hizh-priest’s breastplate, the robe of the 
ephod, and the lace on his mitre were exclusively 
of blue (Ex. xxviii. 28, 31, 37). Cloths for wrap- 
ping the sacred utensils were either blue (Num. iv. 
6), scarlet (8), or purple (13). Scarlet thread was 
apecified in connection with the rites of cleansing 
the leper (Lev. xiv. 4, 6,51), and of burning the 
red heifer (Num. xix. 6), apparently for the purpose 
of binding the hyssop to the cedar wood. ‘The 
hangings for the court (Ex. xxvii. 9, xxxviii. 9), 
the coats, mitres, bonnets, and breeches of the 
pr'ests were white (Fx. xxxix. 27, 28). ‘The appli- 
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cation cf these colors to the service of the tabernacle 
has led writers both in ancient and modern times 
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4. VERMILION Orr. plAros: sinopis). This 
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to attach some symbolical meaning to them: refer- | was a pigment used in fiesco paintings, either for 


ence has already been made to the statements of 
Philo and Josephus on this subject: the words of 
the latter are as follow: 4 Biawos Thy yiv aroon- 
ualwvew Eoixe, Bia Td CF aris aveioba: Td Alvow 
i Te TWophipa Thy OdAacaay, Td wWepovlyba: Tov 
wxdxAov 79 aluari’ Thy Bé aépa BovAerar SnAovy 
6 bdxivOos: wal bd poimk & by ely texuhpioy Tov 
wupds, Ant. iii. 7, § 7. The subject has been fol- 
lowed up with a great variety of interpretations, 
more or less probable. Without entering into a 
disquisition on these, we will remark that it is un- 
necessary to assume that the colors were originally 
selected with such a view; their beauty and costli- 
ness is a sufficient explanation of the selection. 


used by the Byzantine writers, and which perhaps 
represents the provincial mode of pronouncing the 


name. On coins and inscriptions, and in classical 
writera, we find KoA.gcal. See Ellicott, ad loc.). 
A city in the upper part of the basin of the Msxan- 
der, on one of its affluents named the Lycus. 
Hierapolis and Laodicea were in its immediate 
neighborhood (Col. ii. 1, iv. 13, 15, 16; sce Rev. 
i. 11, iii, 14). Colossse fell, as these other two 
cities rose, in importance. Herodotus (vii. 30) 
and Xenophon (And. i. 2, § 6) speak of it as a 
city of considerable consequence. Strabo (xii. 
p- 576) describes it as only a wdAicua, not a wd- 
Das: yet clsewhere (p. 578) he implies that it had 
some mercantile importance ; and Pliny, in St. 
Paul's time, describes it (v. 41) as one of the * cel- 
eberrima oppida’’ of its district. Colosse was 
situated clove to the great road which led from 
Ephesus to the Euphrates. Hence our impulse 
would be to conclude that St. Paul passed this 


way, and founded or confirmed the Colossian ! 


Church on his third missionary journey (Acts 
twill. 23, xix. 1) He might also easily have 
31 


drawing figures of idols on the walls of temples (Ez. 
xxiii. 14), fur coloring the idols themselves (Wisd. 
xiii. 14), or for decorating the walls and beams of 
houses (Jer. xxii. 14). The Greek term pidros is 
applied both to mininum, red lead, and rubrics, red 
ochre; the Latin sinopis describes the best kind of 
ochre, which came from Sinope. Vermilion was a 
favorite color among the Assyrians (lz. xxiii. 14), 
as is still attested by the sculptures of Nimroud 


and Khorsabad (Layard, ii. 303). W.LB 


COLOS’‘SE (more properly COLOS’S.4, Ko- 
Aoocal, Col. i. 2; but the preponderance of MS. 
authority is in favor of KoAaccal, Colass#, a form 





visited Colosse during the prolonged stay at Eph- 
esus, which immediately followe?. The most com- 
petent commentators, however, agree in thinking 
that Col. ii. 1 proves that St. Paul had never been 
there. when the [Epistle was written. Theodoret's 
argument that he must have visited Colussse on the 
journey just referred to, because he is said to have 
gone through the whole region of Phrygia, may be 
proved fallacious from geographical considerations: 
Colosse, though ethnologically in Phrygia (Herod. 
l.c., Xen. 1. c.), was at this period politically in the 
province of Asia (see Rev. 1. c.). That the Apostle 
hoped to visit the place on being delivered from his 
Roman imprisonment is clear from Philemon 22 
(compare Phil. ii. 24). Philemon and his slave 
Onesimus were dwellers in Colosse. So also were 
Archippus and Epaphras. From Col. i. 7, iv. 12, 
it has been naturally concluded that the latter Chris- 
tian was the founder of the Colossian Church (see 
Alford’s Proleyoment to Gr. Test. vol. iii. p. 35). 
[Eraruras.] The worship of angels mentioned 
by the Apostle (Col. ii. 18) curiously reappears in 
Christian times in connection with one of the topo- 
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graphical features of the place. A church in honor 
of the archangel Michael was erected at the entrance 
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and were not moved from the hope of which tie 
Gospel was the source and orivin (ch. i. 21-24) 


of a chasm in consequence of a legend connected | Of this Gospel the Apostle declares himself the 


with an inundation (ILartley’s Researches in Greece, 
p-. 52), and there is good reason for identifying this 
chasm with one which is mentioned by Herodotus. 
This kind of superstition is mentioned by Theodo- 
ret as subsisting in his time; also by the Byzan- 
tine writer Nicetas Choniates, who was a native of 
this place, and who says that Colossa and Chong 
were the same. ‘The neighborhood (visited by 
Pococke) was explored by Mr. Arundell (Seren 
Churches, p. 158; Asia Minor, ii. 160); but Mr. 
Hamilton was the first to determine the actual 
site of the ancient city, which appears to be at. 
some little distance frum the modern village of | 
Chonas (Researches in A. M. i. 508). J. S. H. 





COLOSSIANS, THE EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul during 
his first captivity at Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), and 
apparently in that portion of it (Col. iv. 3, 4) when 
the Apostle’s imprisonment had not assumed the 
more severe character which seems to be reflected 
in the Epistle to the Philippians (ch. i. 20, 21, 30, 
ii. 27), and which not improbably succeeded the’ 
death of Burrus in A. p. 62 (Clinton, Fast: Rom. 
i. 44), and the decline of the influence of Seneca. | 

This important and profound epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Christians of the once large and in- 
fluential, but now smaller and declining, city of , 
Colosse, and was delivered to them by Tychicus, 
whom the Apostle had sent both to them (ch. iv. 
7, 8) and to the church of Ephesus (Eph. vi. 21), | 
to inquire into their state and to administer ex- 
bortation and comfort. The epistle seems to have’ 
been called forth by the information St. Paul had 
received from Epaphraa (ch. iv. 12; Philem. 23) 
and from Onesimus, both of whom appear to have 
been natives of Colossm, and the former of whom 
was, if not the special founder, yet certainly one 
of the very earliest preachers of the gospel in that 
city. The main object of the epistle is not merely, 
as in the case of the Epistle to the Philippians, to 
exhort and to confirm, nor, as in that to the Mphe- 
sians, to set forth the great features of the church 
of the chosen in Christ, but is expecially designed 
to warm the Colossians against a spirit of semi-Ju- 
daistic and semi-QOriental philosophy which was 
corrupting the simplicity of their belief, and was 
noticeably tending to obscure the eternal ylury and 
dignity of Christ. 

This main design is thus carried out in detail. 

After his usual salutation (ch. i. 1, 2) the Apostle 
returns thanks to God for the faith of the Colos- 
sians, the spirit of love they had shown, and the 
progress which the Gospel had made among them, 
as preached by Epaphras (ch. i. 3-8). This leads 
him to pray without ceasing that they may be 
fruitful in good works, and especially thankful to 
the Father, who gave them an inheritance with His 
saints, and translated them into the kingdom of 
His Son — His Son, the tmage of the invisthle Gor, 
the first-born before every creature, the Creator of 
all things earthly and heavenly, the Head of the 
church, He in whom all things consist, and by 
whom all things have been reconciled to the eternal 
Father (ch. i. 9-20). This reconciliation, the 
Apostle reminds them, was exemplified in their own 
cases: they were once alienated, but now so recon- 
ciled as to be presented holy and blameless before 
God, if only they continued firm in the faith, 








minister; the mystery of sudvation was that for 
which he toiled and for which he suflered (ch. i 
24-29). And his sufferings were not only for the 
church at lange, but fur them and others whom he 


had not personally visited, — even that they might 


come to the full knowledge of Christ, and might 
not tall victims to plausible sophistries: thev were 
to walk in Christ and to be built on Him (ch. ii. 
1-7). Especially were they to be careful that no 
philosophy was to lead them from Him = in whom 
dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead, who was the 
head of all spiritual pocera, and who had quick- 
ened them, forgiven them, and in His death had 
triumphed over all the hosts of darknesa (ch. ii. 
8-15). Surely with such spiritual privileges they 
were not to be judged in the matter of mere cere- 
monial observances, or beguiled into creature-wor- 
ship. Christ wis the head of the body; if they 
were truly united to Him, to what need were bodily 
austerities (ch. ii. 16-23). Thev were, then, to 
mind things above — spiritual things, not carnal 
ordinances, for their life was hidden «eth Chriat 
(ch. iii. 1-4): they were to mortify their menibers 
and the evil principles in which they once walked; 
the vld man was to be put off, and the new man 
put on, in which all are one in Christ (ch. iti. 5 
12). Further:nore, they were to give heed to spe 
cial duties; they were to be forgiving and loving. as 
was Christ. In the consciousness of His abiding 
word were they to sing; in His name were they to 
he thankful (eh. iii. 13-17). Wives and husbands, 
children and parents, were all to perform their 
duties; servants were to be faithful, masters to be 
just (ch. iti. 18 - iv. 1). 

In the last chapter the Apostle gives further spe- 
cial precepts, strikingly similar to those given to 
his -phesian converts. ‘They were to pray for the 
Apostle and for his success in preaching the Gos- 
pel, they were to walk circumspectly, and to be 
ready to give a seasonable answer to all who ques- 
tioned them (ch. iv. 2-7). Tychicus, the bearer 
of the letter, and Onesimus, would tell them all the 
state of the Apostle (ch. iv. 7-9): Aristarchus and 
others sent them friendly greetings (ch. iv. 10-14). 
With an injunction to interchange this letter with 
that sent to the neighboring church of Laodicea 
(ch. iv. 16), a special measage to Archippus (ch. iv. 
17), and an autograph salutation, this short but 
striking epistle comes to its close. 

With regard to its genuinencss and authenticity, 
it is satisfactory to be able to say with distinctness 
that there are no grounds for doubt. The external 
testimonies (Just. M. Zrypho, [c. 85,] p. 311 b; 
Theophil. ad Autol. ii. [c. 22,] p. 100, ed. Col. 
1686; [renseus, //ers. iii. 14,1; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. [c. 1,] p. 325, iv. (ec. 7,] p. 588, al., ed. Potter; 
Tertull. de Preser.c. 7; de Resurr.c. 23: Origen, 
contra Cels. y. 8) are explicit, and the internal ar- 
cuments, founded on the style, balance of sentences, 
positions of adverbs, uses of the relative pronoun. 
participial anacolutha, — unusually strong and wel- 
detined. It is not right to suppress the fact that 
Maverhoff (Der Brief an die Kol. Berl. 1838) and 
Baur (Der Apostel Paulus, p. 417) have deliberately 
rejected this epistle as claiming to be a production 
of St. Paul. The first of these critics, however, 
has been briefly, but, as it would seem, completely 
answered, by Mever (Comment. p. 7); and to the 
secoud, in his subjective and anti-historical attempt 
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to make individual writings of the N. T. mere the- 
ssophistic productions of a later Gnosticism, the 
intellixent and critical reader will naturally yield 
but little credence. It is indeed remarkable that. 
the strongly marked peculiarity of style, the nerve 
and force of the arguments, and the orivinality that 
appears in every paragraph should not have made 
both these writers pause in their ill-considered at- 
tack on this epistle. 

A few special points demand from us a brief 
notice. 

1. The opinion that this epistle and those to the 
Ephesians and to Philemon were written during 
the Apostle’s imprisonment at Casarea (Acts xxi. 
27-xxvi. 32), & e. between Pentecost A. p. 58 and 
the autumn of A. pb. 6U, has been recently advocated 
by several writers of ability, and stated with such 
cozency and clearness by Meyer (/inleit. z. Ephes. 
p- 15 ff.), as to deserve some consideration. It 
will be found, however, to rest on ingeniously urged 
plausibilities; whereas, to go no further than the 
present epistle, the notices of the Apostle’s impris- 
onment in ch. iv. 3, 4, 10, certainly seem historically 
inconsistent with the nature of the imprisonment 
at Cwsarea. The permission of Felix (Acts xxiv. 
23) can scarcely be strained into any degree of 
liberty to teach or preach the Gospel, while the 
facts recorded of St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome 
(Acts xxviii. 23, 31) are such as to harmonize ad- 
mirably with the freedom in this respect which our 
present epistle represents to have been accorded 
both to the Apostle and his companions: see ch. iv. 
11, and comp. De Wette, Linded. z. Culuss. pp. 12, 
13; Wieseler, Chronol. p. 420. 

2. The nature of the erroneous teaching con- 
denined in this epistle has been very ditferently 
estimated. Three opinions only seem to deserve 
any serious consideration; (a) that these erroneous 
teachers were adherents of Neo-Llatonism, or of 
some forms of Occidental philosophy; (6) that they 
leaned to Fssene doctrines and practices; (¢) that 
they advocated that admixture of Christianity, 
Judaisin, and Oriental philosophy which afterwards 
becaine consolidated into Gnosticism. Of these (1) 
has but little in its favor, except the somewhat 
vague term giAogodla (ch. ii. 8), which, however, 
it seems arbitrary to restrict to Grecim philosophy; 
(6) is much more plausibl: as far as the nsages 
alluded to, but seems inconsistent both with the 
exclusive nature and circumscribed localities of 
Ieasene teaching; (c) on the contrary is in accord- 
ance with the Gentile nature of the church of Co- 
lossx (ch. i. 21), with its very locality — speculative 
and superstitious Phrygia — and with that tendency 
to assuciate Judaical olservances (ch. ii. 16) with 
more purely theosophistic speculations (ch. ii. 18), 
which became afterwards so conspicuous in de- 
veloped Gnosticism. The portions in our analysis 
of the epistle markel in italics serve to show how 
deeply these perverted opinions were felt by the 
Apostle to strike at the doctrine of the eternal God- 
heal of Christ. 

3. The striking similarity between many por- 
tions of this epistle and of that to the Ephesians 
has given rise to much speculation, both as to the 
reason of this studied similarity, and as to the 
priority of order in respect to composition. These 
puints cannot here be discussed at length, but must 
be somewhat briefly dismissed with the simple ex- 
pression of an opinion that the similarity may rea- 
aonably be accounted for, (1) by the proximity in 
“ame at which the two epistles were written: (2) 
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i by the high probability that in two cities of Asia 

within a moderate distance from one another, there 
‘would be many doctrinal prejudices, and many 
social relations, that would call forth and need pre- 
cisely the same language of warning and exhorta- 
tion. The priority in composition must remain a 
matter fur a reasonable ditterence of opinion. To 
us the shorter and perhaps more vividly expressed 
Iepistle to the Colossians seems to have been first 
written, and to have suggested the more compre- 
hensive, more systematic, but less individualizing, 
epistle to the church of Iphesus. 

For further information the student is directed to 
Davidson's /ntroduction, ii, 304 tf; Alford, Pro- 
legum. to N. T. iii. 33 th; and the introduction to 
the excellent Commentary of Meyer. 

The editions of this epistle are very numerous. 
Of the older commentaries those of Davenant, £2- 
pos. kp. Pauli ad Col, ed. 33 Suicer, ia Ep. Paud 
ad Col. Comment., Tig. 1699, may be specitied; and 
of modern commentaries, those of Buihr (Bas. 18333), 
Olshausen (Ke nigsb. 1840), Huther (amb. 1841, 
a very good exeyeticul commentary), De Wette 
(Leipz. 1847), Meyer (Gctt. 1848); and in our own 

‘country those of Eadie (Glasg. [also New York] 
1856), Alford (Lond. 1857), and Ellicott (Lond. 
1858). CU. J. BE 

* Later editions of Commentaries — Meyer, 
1865; Alford, 1855; Ellicott, 1865, and Amer. 
reprint, 1855. Other recent works — Mwald, Send- 
achrethen des Apostels Paulus, 1857; Schenkel, 
Briefe an die Kphes., Philipp. u. Kolosser, 1862; 
Dr. Karl Braune, Die Brr. an die Epheser, Ko- 
lusser, Philipper, 1857 (intended as a substitute for 
Schenkel on these epistles in Lange’s Bibelirerk); 
Bleek, Vorlesungen ub. die Briefe an die Kolosser, 
u. 8. W., 1865, and Ainl. in dus N. Test., 1862, p. 434 
ff.; Wordsworth, Greek Testament, 1866 (4th ed.); 
and J. Llewelyn Davies, The /pistles of St. Paul 
lo the Ephesians, the Colussians, and Philemon, 
with Intraluctions and Notes, London, 1866. There 
are many good thoughts on this epistle, exegetical 
and practical, though quaintly expressed, in Trapp’s 
Commentiry on the New Testament, pp. 613-21 
(Webster's ed., London, 1855). 

For a vindication of the genuineness of the epistle 
in opposition to the Tubingen critics, see Kl pper, 
De Origine Epp. ad Eqhesivs et Coloasenses, 
Gryph. 1853, and Riibiger, De Christologia Puul- 
ina contra Brurtum Commentatio, Vratisl. 1852. 
Prof. Weiss also defends the genuineness of the 
epistle against Baur's assumptions (Ilerzog’s Real- 
Aancyk@ xix. 717-723). But as to the place where 
it was written, he sides with those who maintain 
that Paul was imprisoned at the time at Cwsarea 
and not at Rome. He insists with special earnest- 
ness on the fact that in Philem. ver. 22 the Apostle 
intimates that he might be expected soon at Colos- 
se: whereas he appears from Phil ii. 24 to be medi- 
tating a journey to Macedonia and not to Asia Minor, 
on regaining his liberty. But the implication here 
that [aul could not have taken Colossz and Mace- 
donia in his way on the same journey (provided he 
was at Rome), seems not well founded. For, cross- 
ing from Italy to Dyrrachium, ne could traverse the 
gnatian Way through Macedonia to Vhilippi, and 
then embarking at Neapolis (Avrvil-r), the port of 
Philippi, proceed to Troas or the mouth of the Cay- 
ster, and thence to Ephesus or Coluss as his plan 
might require. Pressense also assizns the Colossian 
epistle to Caesarea (//it. des trois premiers Stccles, 
ii. 50 ff); but natural as it may seem that Laul 
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should have written to the Asiatic churches during 
the two years that he was kept at. Caesarea, that con- 
sideration (on which Pressensé mainly relies) can 
hardly have more weight than the opposite consid- 
eration that Paul might be expected also to write 
to the Colossians while he was at Rome. The fuller 
doctrinal development in the letters to the Colossians 
and the Ephesians favors a later rather than an earlier 
period in the history of these churches. ‘The same 
writer's allegation that Paul must have written this 
group of letters (Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon) 
at Cresarea, because a slave like Onesimus could not 
have been the apostle’s fellow-prisoner at Rome, 
where his captivity was less rigorous than at Cres- 
area, is inconclusive; for in fact there is no evidence 
at all that Onesimus was a prisoner anywhere. 

Yet it should be stated there is a strong current 
of opinion among critics at present in favor of Cres- 
area. In support of that view, see especially Reuss, 
Geschichte der heil. Schriften, p. 100 ff. te Autl.). 
Bottger, Meyer, Thiersch, Schenkel, Laurent (Neu- 
test. Studien, p. 100 ff.), and others, advocate the 
same opinion. On the other hand, Hemsen, Cred- 
ner, Guericke, Ewald, Neander, Lange, Bleek, 
Braune (in Lange's Bibelirerk), and nearly all the 
English critics, refer the epistle to Paul's first Ro- 
man captivity. Bleek in his Vorlesungen and 
Linleitung, mentioned above, states very fully and 
forcibly the grounds for this conclusion. H. 


* COME BY. “We had much work to 
come by the boat"? (Acts xxvii. 16), wepixpareis 
yeverOar tis oxdgys, lit. to become masters of 
the boat,” ¢. e. to secure it so as to hvist it into 
the ship (ver. 17). A. 


* COMFORTER. One of the titles and 
offices of the Spirit (which sce). 


COMMERCE (1. FV7i70, Gesen. p. 946: 
éumopla: negotiatio; from “WTO, a merchant, 
from “WD, travel, Ez. xxvii. 15; A. V., merchan- 


dise, traffic: 2, TDD, Gesen. p. 1289: Ez. xxvi. 
12, ra nee neyotiationes ; in xxviii. 5, 16, 


18, duwopia, negotiate, from > a trarel). 

From the time that men began to live in cities, 
trade, in some shape, must have been carried on 
to supply the town-dwellers with necessaries (see 
Heeren, Afr. Nat. i. 469), but it is also clear that 
international trade must have existed and affected 
to some extent even the pastoral nomad races, for 
we find that Abraham was rich, not only in cattle, 
but in silver, gold, and gold and silver plate and 
ornaments ((ren. xiii. 2, xxiv. 22, 53); and further, 
that gold and silver in a manufactured state, and 
silver, not improbably in coin, were in use both 
among the settled inhabitants of Palestine and the 
pastoral tribes of Syria at that date (Gen. xx. 16, 
xxiii. 16, xxxvili. 18; Job xlii. 11), to whom those 
metals must in all probability have been imported 
from other countries (Hussey, dnc. Weights, c. xii. 
8, p. 193: Kitto, Phys. Mist. of Pal., p. 109, 110; 
Herod. i. 218). 

Among trading nations mentioned in Scripture, 
Fgypt holds in very early times a prominent posi- 
tion, though her external trade was carried on, not 
by her own citizens, but by foreigners, chiefly of 
the nomad races (Heeren, Afr. Nat. i. 468, ii. 371, 
372). It was an Ishmaelite caravan, laden with 
spices, which carried Joseph into Kgypt, and the 
account shows that slaves formed sometimes a part 
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of the merchandise imported (Gen. xxxvii. 25 
xxxix. 1; Job vi. 19). From Egypt it is likely 
that at all times, but especially in times of general 
scarcity, corn would be exported, which waa paid 
for by the non-exporting nations in silver, which 
was always weighed (Gen. xli. 57, xlii. 3, 25, 38, 
xiii. 11, 12, 21). These caravans also broucht the 
precious stones as well us the spices of India into 
Egypt (Ex. xxv. 3, 7; Wilkinson, Anc. #/g. ii. 233, 
237). Intercourse with Tyre does not appear to 
have taken place till a later period, and thus, though 
it cannot be determined whether the purple in 
which the egyptian woolen and linen cloths were 
dyed was brought by land from I’heenicia, it is 
certain that colored cloths had long been made and 
dyed in Egypt, and the use, at least, of them 
adopted by the Hebrews for the tabernacle as early 
as the time of Moses (Itx. xxv. 4, 5; Heeren, Axi ct. 
Nat. i. 852; Herod. i. 1). The pasture-zround of 
Shechem appears from the story of Joseph to have 
lain in the way of these caravan journeys (Gen. 
Xxxvil. 14, 25; Saalschiitz, Arch. Hebr. 15, L 
159). 

At the same period it is clear that trade was 
carried on between Babylon and the Syrian cities, 
und also that gold and silver ornaments were com 
mon among the Syrian and Arabian races; a trade 
which was obviously carried on by land-carriave 
(Num. xxxi. 50; Josh. vii. 21; Judg. v. 30, viii. 
24; Job vi. 19). 

Until the time of Solomon the Hebrew nation 
may be said to have had no foreign trade. Foreiem 
trade was indeed contemplated by the Law, and 
strict rules for morality in commercial dealings were 
laid down by it (Deut. xxviii. 12, xxv. 13-16; Lev. 
xix. 35, 36), and the tribes near the sea and the 
Pheenician territory appear to have engaged to 
some extent in maritime affairs (Gen. xlix. 13; 
Deut. xxxiii. 18; Judy. v. 17), but the spirit of the 
Law was more in favor of agriculture and against 
foreign trade (Deut. xvii. 16, 17; Lev. xxv.; Joseph. 
c. Apion. i, 12). Solomon, however, organized an 
extensive trade with foreign countries, but chiefly, 
at least so far as the more distant nations were 
concerned, of an import character. He imported 
linen yarn, horses, and chariots from Egypt. Of 
the horses some appear to have been resold to 
Syrian and Canaanite princes. For all these he 
paid in gold, which was imported by sea from India 
and Arabia by his fleets in conjunction with the 
Pheenicians (Heeren, As. Nat. i. 384; 1 K. x. 22- 
29; Ges. p. 1202). It was by Phoenicians also 
that the cedar and other timber for his great archi- 
tectural works was brought by sea to Joppa, whilst 
Solomon found the provisions necessary for the 
workmen in Mount Lebanon (1 K. v. 6, 9; 2 Chr. 
ii. 16). 

The united fleets used to sail into the Indian 
Ocean every three years from Flath and Ezicngeler, 
ports on the lanitic gulf of the Red Sea, which 
David had probably gained from Edom, and brought 
back gold, silver, ivory, sandal-wood, ebony, pre- 
cious stones, upes, and peacocks. Some of these may 
have come from India and Ceylon, and some from 
the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the E. coast of 
Africa (2 Samm. viii. 14; 1 K. ix. 26, x. 11, 22; 2 
Chr. viii. 17; Her. iii, 114; Livingstone, 7rvreds, 
pp. 637, 662). 

But the trade which Sulomon took so much pains 
to encourage was not a maritime trade only. He 
built, or more probably fortified, Baalbec and Pal- 
myra; the latter at least expressly as a curavan 
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station for the land-commerce with eastern and 
south-eastern Asia (1 K. ix. 18). 

After his death the maritime trade declined, and 
an attempt made by Jehoshaphat to revive it proved 
unsuccessful (LK. xxii. 48, 40) [Tansiitsi, 
Opi]. We know, however, that Phoenicia was 
supplied from Judwa with wheat, honey, oil, and 
balm (1 K. v. 11; Ez. xxvii. 17; Acts xii. 20; 
Joseph. Bo J. ii. 21, §.2; Vee. 13), whilst Tyrian 
deers brought fish and other merchandise to 
Jerusalem at the time of the return from captivity 
(Neh. xiii. 16), as well aa timber tor the rebuilding 
of the temple, which then, as in Solomon's time, 
was brought by sea to Joppa (Ezr. iii. 7). Oil was 
exported to Lgypt (Hos. xii. 1), and fine linen and 
ort amental girdles of domestic manufacture were 
sold to the merchants (Prov. xxxi. 24). 

The successive invasions to which Valestine was 
subjected, involving both larye abstraction of treas- 
ure by invaders and heavy imposta on the inhab- 
itants to purchase immunity or to satisfy demands 
for tribute, must have impoverished the country 
from time to time (under Rehoboam, 1 K. xiv. 26; 
Asa, xv. 18; Joash, 2 K. xii. 18; Amiaziah, xiv. 
13; Ahaz, xvi. 8; Hezekiah, xviii. 15, 16; Jehoahaz 
and Jehoiakim, xxiii. 33, 35; Jehoiachin, xxiv. 15), 
but it is alsu clear, as the denunciations of the 
prophets bear witness, that much wealth must some- 
where have existed in the country, and much foreign 
merchandise have been imported; so much so that, 
in the language of Fzekiel, Jerusalem appears as 
the rival of ‘l'yre, and through its port, Juppa, to 
have carried on trade with foreign countries (Is. ii. 
6, 16, iti. 21-23; Hos. xii. 7; Kz. xxvi. 2; Jonah 
i. 3; Heeren, As. Net. i. p. 328). 

Under the Maccabees Joppa was fortified (1 Mace. 
xiv. 34), and later still Caesarea was built and made 
a port by Herod (Joseph. Ant. xv. 9, § 6; Acts 
xxvii. 2). Joppa became afterwards a haunt for 
pirates, and was taken by Cestius; afterwards by 
Vespasian, and destroved by him (Strab. xvi. p. 
T4;, Joseph. B. J. ii. 18, § 10, iii. 9, § 1). 

The internal trade of the Jews, a3 well as the 
external, was much promoted, as was the case also 
in Eevpt, by the festivals, which brought larye 
numbers of persons to Jerusalem, and caused great 
outlay im victims for sacrifices and in incense (1 K. 
viii. 63; Heeren, Afr. Nat. ii. 363). 

The places of public market were, then as now, 
chiefly the open spaces near the gates, to which 
gouds were brought for sale by those who came 
frum the outside (Neh. xiii. 15, 16; Zeph. i. 10). 

The traders in later times were allowed to intrude 
into the temple, in the outer courts of which victims 
were publicly sold for the sacritives (Zech. xiv. 21; 
Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). 

In the matter of buying and selling great stress 
is laid by the Law on fairness in dealing. Just 
weivhts and balances are stringently ordered (Lev. 
xix. 35, 36: Deut. xxv. 13-16). Kidnapping slaves 
is forbidden under the severest penalty (Ix. xxi. 
16; Deut. xxiv. 7). Trade in swine was forbidden 
ny the Jewish doctors (Surenhus. Misha. de damn. 
*. 7, vol. iv. p. 60; Lightfoot, d/. Hl. on Matth, 
viii. 33; Winer, Handel; Saalschiitz, Arch. Hebr. 
e. 15, 16). H.W. P. 

* kor further information on this subject, see 
the art. Picenicrans, HI.; Tyehsen, De Comm. 
et Necig. Hebreorum ante Fciliam Babylonicum, 
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1897, 4to; F. M. Hubbard, Commerce of Ancien 
Equpt, in the Bibl. Repos. for April 1836, vii. 364- 
390; Commerce of Ancient Babylox, ibid. July 
1837, x. 33-66; Albert Barnes, Zhe Ancient Com- 
merce of Western Asia, in the Amer. Bibl. Repos. 
Oct. 1840, and Jan. 1841, 2d ser., iv. 310-328, v. 
48-74; J. W. Gilbart, Lectures on Ancient Com- 
merce, Lond. 1847, 1853, repr. in Hunt's Jer 
chants Mag. vol. xix.; and Winer, Bul. lealw. 
art. Handel. A. 


* COMPASS. To “fetch a compass’? (2 
Sam. v. 23; 2 K. iii. 9; Acts xxviii. 13) is to 
“make a circuit,’’ “go round.” A. 

* COMPEL (A. V. in Matt. v. 41, Mark xv. 
21). See ANGARKEUO. 


CONANI’AH (AFWSIID [Keri, thom Jeho- 
tah creates]: Xwvevias; Alex. Xwyevias: Chone- 


nins), one of the chiefs (SD) of the Levites in 
the time of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). The same 
name is elsewhere given in the A. V. [as] CoNno- 
NIALL 


* CONCISION. So Paul, by the use of an ab- 
stract term for the concrete (Phil. iii. 2), denominates 
the Judaizers who insisted on circumcision as neces- 
sary for Gentile converts. They carried their zeal 
so far, and so monstrously perverted the real char- 
acter of the rite, that instead of a name which per- 
haps they were disposed to think honorable to them 
—7 repiroun, “the circumcision,’ — they might 
more justly be called 7 xararoun, ‘the concision ”’ 
or “imutilation.”’ ‘The article betore the names points 
out the persons as well known. This is the more 
approved explanation (Benzel, Meyer, Weiss, Wie- 
singer, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Alford). lor Paul's 
use of such paronomastic expressions, see Wilke's 
Neutest, Rhetor, p. 413, and Winer'’s Neutest. 
Gramun, § 68, 2 (Gte Aufl.) li. 


- CONCUBINE. %°29°D appears to have been 
included under the general conjugal sense of the 


word TTS, which in its limited sense is rendered 
“wife.” The positions of these two among the 
early Jews cannot be referred to the standard of 
our own ave and country; that of concubine being 
less degraded, as that of wife was, especially owing 
to the sanction of polygamy, less honorable than 
among ourselves. The natural desire of offspring 
was, in the -lew, consecrated into a religious hope, 
which tended to redeem = concubinage from the 
debasement into which the grosser motives for its 
adoption might have brought it. The whole ques- 
tion must be viewed froin the point which touches 
the interests of propagation, in virtue of which even 
a slave concubine who had many children would 
become a most important person in a family, espe- 
cially where a wife was barren. Such was the true 
source of the conenbinage of Nachor, Abraham, and 
Jacob, which indeed, in the two latter cases, lost 
the nature which it has in our eyes, through the 
process, analogous to adoption, by which the off- 
spring was reyardel as that of the wife herself. 
From all this it follows that, save in so far as the 
latter was generally a slave, the difference between 
wife and concubine was less marked, owing to the 
absence of moral stigma, than among us. We must 
therefore heware of revarding as essential to the 


mn the Comm. Soc. Reg. Sei. Gotting., vol. xvi.‘ relation of concubinage, what really pertained to 


(1808, CL hist., pp. 150-179; Vincent, Conunerce 
of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, 2 vols. Lond. 





that. of bondaze. 


The concubine’s condition was a definite one, aud 
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quite independent of the fact of there being another 
woman having the rights of wife towards the same 
man. The difference probably lay in the absence 
of the right of the dibedlus divorti, without which 
the wife could not be repudiated, and in some par- 
ticulars of treatment and consideration of which we 
are ignorant; also in her condition and rights on 
the death of her lord, rather than in the absence 
of nuptial ceremonies and dowry, which were non- 
essential; yet it is so probable that these last did 
not pertain to the concubine, that the assertion of 
the Gemara (/ierosol. Chetuboth, v.) to that effect, 
though controverted, may be received. ‘The doc- 
trine that a concubine also could not be dismissed 
without a formal divorce is of later origin — not 
that such dismissals were more frequent, probably, 
than those of wives — and neyatived by the silence 
of Ix. xxi. and Dent. xxi. regarding it. Irom 
this it seems to follow that a concubine could not 
become a wife to the same man, nor rice tersd, 
unless in the improbable case of a wife divorced 
returning as a concubine. With regard to the 
children of wife and concubine, there was no such 
ditlerence as our illegitimacy implies; the latter 
were a supplementary family to the former, their 
names occur in the patriarchal genealogies (Gen. 
xxii. 24; 1 Chr. i. 32), and their position and 
provision, save in the case of defect of those former 
(in which case they might probably succeed to 
landed estate or other chief hostage), would depend 
on the father's will (Gen. xxv. 6). The state of 
concubinage is assumed and provided fur by the 
law of Moses. A concubine would generally be 
either (1) a Hebrew girl bought of her father, ¢. e. 
a slave, which alone the Rabbins regard as a lawtul 
connection (Mainon. [falach-.Melakin, iv.), at least 
for a private person; (2) a Gentile captive taken in 
war; (3) a foreign slave bought, or (4) a Canaanitish 
woman, bond or free. ‘The rivhts of (1) and (2) 
were protected by law (Ex. xxi. 7; Deut. xxi. 10), 
but (3) was unrecounized, and (4) prohibited. Free 
Hebrew women also might beeome concubines. So 
Gideon's concubine seenis to have been of a family 
of rank and influence in Sheechem, and such was 
probably the state of the Levite’s concubine (Judg. 
xx.). The ravaces of war among the male sex, or 
the impoverishment of families, might. often induce 
this condition. Fhe case (1) was not a hard dot. 
The passage in Ex. xxi. is somewhat obscure, and 
seems to mean, in brief, as follows: — A man who 
bought a Hebrew girl as concubine for himself 
might not treat her as a mere Hebrew slave, to be 
sent “out” (@. e. in the seventh, v. 2), but might, 
if she displeased him, dismiss her to her father on 
redemption, ¢. ¢. repayment probably of a part. of 
what he paid for her. If he had taken her fora 
concubine for his son, and the son then married 
another woman, the concubine’s position and rights 
were secured, or, if she were refused these, she 
became free without redemption. Further, from 
the provision in the case of such 4 concubine given 
by a man to his son, that she should be dealt. with 
after the manner of dauchters,”* we see that the 
servile merged in the connubial relation, and that 
her children must have been free. Yet some devree 
of contempt attached to the  handiaid’s son” 


(TTEN"FD), used reproachfully to the son of a con- 


subine merely in Judg. ix. 18; see also Ps. exvi. 
16. The provisions relating to (2) are merciful and 
considerate to a rare dezree, but overlaid by the 
Rabbis with distorting comments. 
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In the books of Samuel and Kings the concubines 
mentioned belong to the king, and their condition 
and number cease to be a guide to the yeneral 
practice. A new king stepped into the rights of 


i his predecessor, and by Solomon's time the custom 


had approximated to that of a Persian barem (2 
Sam. xii. 8, xvi. 215; 1 K. ii. 22). To seize on 
royal concubines for his use was thus an usurper's 
first act. Such was probably the intent of Alner’s 
act (2 Sam. iii. 7), and similarly the request on 
behalf of Adonijah was construed (1 K. ii. 21-24). 
Yor fuller infurmation Selden's treatises de C.cure 
Hebried and de Jure Natur. et Gent. ¥. 7, 8, and 
especially that de Succeasionibua, cap. iii., may with 
some caution (since he leans somewhat easily to 
rabbinical tradition) be consulted: also the treatises 
Sotah, Kiddushin, and Chetuboth in the Gemara 
Hlierosol.. and that entitled Senicdsin in the 
Gemara Babyl. The essential portions of all these 
are collected in Ugolini, vol. xxx. de (sure 
Hebreed. H. H. 


CONDUIT (T2PA: sSpaywyds: aquedue- 


(us ; a trench or water-course, from m>y, to ascend, 
Gesen. p. 1022). 

1. Although no notice is given either by Script- 
ure or by Josephus of any connection between the 
pools of Solomon beyond Bethlehem and a supply 
of water for Jerusalem, it seems unlikely that so 
large a work as the pools should Le constructed 
merely for irrigating his gardens (Ecel. ii. 6), and 
tradition, both oral and as represented by Tal- 
mudical writere, ascribes to Solomon the formation 
of the original aqueduct by which water was broucht 
to Jerusalem (Maundrell, Aarly Trer. p. 458; 
Hasselquist, Trav. 146; Lightfoot, Deser. Teormpl 
e. xxiii. vol. i. p. 612; Robinson, i. 265). Pontius 
Pilate applied the sacred treasure of the Cortan to 
the work of bringing water by an aqueduct from a 
distance, Josephus says of 300 or 400 stadia (B. J. 
ii. 9, § 4), but elsewhere 200 stadia, a distance 
which would fairly correspond with the leneth of 
the existing aqueduct with all its turns and wind- 
ings (Ant. xviii. 3, § 2; Williams; Holy Crty, ii. 
501). His application of the money in this man- 
ner gave rise to a serious disturbance. Whether 
his work was a new one or a reparation of Solomon's 
original aqueduct cannot be determined, but it 
seems more than probable that the ancient work 
would have been destroyed in some of the various 
sieges since Solomon's time. The aqueduct, thouch 
much injured, and not serviceable for water beyond 
Bethlehem, still exists: the water is conveved from 
the fountains which supply the pools al:out two 
miles S. of Bethlehem. The water-course then passes 
from the pools in a N. E. direction, and winding 
round the hill of Bethlehem on the 8. side, is car- 
ried sometimes above and sometimes below the 
surface of the ground, partly in earthen pipes and 
partly ina channel about one foot square of rouch 
stones laid in cement, till it approaches Jerusalem. 
There it crosses the valley of Hinnom at. the S. W. 
side of the city on a bridge of nine arches at a 
point above the pool called Birket-ces-Sultan, then 
returns S. KE. and E. along the side of the valley 
and under the wall, and continuing its course along 
the cast side is finally conducted to the Haram. It 
was repaired by Sultan Mohammad Ibn-Kalatin of 
Egvpt about a. np. 1300 (Williams, Jéoly City, ii. 
$98; Raumer, Pal. p. 280; Robinson, i. 265-267, 
347, 476, iii. 247). 
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2 Among the works of Hezekiah he is said to 
have stopped the © upper water-vourse of (iihon,”’ 
and brouzht it down straight tothe W. side of the 
city of David (2 Chr. xxxii. 30). 
this water-course of course depends on the site of 
Gihon. Dr. Robinson identities this with the large 
pool called Birket-e3- Mimall at the head of the 
valley of Hiunom on the S. W. side of Jerusalem, 
and considers the lately discovered subterranean 
conduit within the city to be a branch from Heze- 
kish's water-course (Rub. ili. 243-4, i. 327; Ges. 
pp- 616, 1395). Mr. Williams, on the other hand, 
places Gihon on the N. side, not far from the tombs 
of the kings, and supposes the water-course to have 
brought water in a S. direction to the temple, 
whence it flowed ultimately into the Pool of Siloam, 
or Lower Pool. One argument which recommends 
this view is fuund in the account of the interview 
between the emissaries of Sennacherib and the 
officers of Hezekiah, which took place * by the con- 
duit of the upper pool in the highway of the fuller's 
field’ (2 K. xviii. 17), whose site seems to be indi- 
cated by the ‘ fuller's monument ’’ mentioned by 
Josephus as at the N. E. side of the city, and by 
the once well-known site called the Cainp of the 
Assyrians (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 2,7, § 3, and 12, 
§ 2). [Guion; JERUSALEM. ] H. W. P. 


CONEY (JW: d3actwous, xoupoypbarios, 
ev. L paywds : rogryllus, herinaceus, lepus- 
culus), a gregarious animal of the class Pachyder- 
mata, which is found in Palestine, living in the 
caves and clefts of the rocks, and has been erro- 
neously identitied with the Rabbit or Coney. Its 
scientific name is Hyrax Syriacus. The ]DW is 
mentioned four times in the O. T. In Lev. xi. 5 
and in Deut. xiv. 7 it is declared to be unclean, 


because it chews the cud, but does not divide the 
hoof. In Ps. civ. 18 we are told “the rocks are a 


refuge for the coneys,’’ and in Prov. xxx. 26 that 
“the coneys are but a feeble folk, yet make they 
The Hyrax satisfies 


their houses in the rocks.”’ 





| meena NR nee = 
Hyrax Syriacus. (From a specimen in the British 
Museum.) 


exactly the expressions in the two last passages; 
and its being reckoned among the ruminating an- 
imals is no difficulty, the hare being also errone- 
ously placed by the sacred writers in the same class, 
because the action of its jaws resembles that of the 
ruminating animals. Its color is gray or brown on 
the back, white on the belly; it is like the alpine 
marmot, scarcely of the size of the domestic cat, 
having long hair, a very short tail, and round ears. 
It is very common in Syria, especially on the ridges 
of Lebanon, and is found also in Arabia Petriea, 
Upper Exzypt, Abyssinia, and Palestine (Wilson, 


@ Russell (Al ppo, ii. 159, 2d ed.) mentions rabbits 
as being occasionally bred in houses, “ for the use of 
the Franks” at Aleppo; and adds that the fur of the 
white and black rabbit is much worn, and that the 
latter kiud is imported from Europe. Even if the an- 
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Lands of the Bible, ii. 28 ff.). 
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The Arubs call the 


Sol 
ro wibr; but among the southern Arabs 
a9 


we find the term ups, thofun = shdphdan (Fresnel 


in Asiatic Journ. June, 1838, p. 514). The Am- 
haric name is ashkvko, under which name the hy- 
rax is described by Bruce, who also gives a figure 
of it, and mentions the fact that the Arabs also 


called it Jal pal st pe, ‘sheep of the 


children of Israel.’ ‘The hyrax is mentioned by 
Robinson (iii. 387), as occurring in the sides of 
the chasm of the Litany opposite to ABclit. He 
says that it is seen coming out of the clefts of the 
rocks in winter at midday ; in summer only towards 


evening. The derivation of PL from the unused 


root, EM, to hide, chiefly in the earth, is vee 
W. D. 


The /yrazx Syriacus is now universally allowed 
to be the shiphdn of the Bible, and the point may 
fairly be considered satisfactorily settled. The 
‘sconey "’ or rabbit of the A. V., although it suits 
the Scriptural allusions in every particular, except 
in the matter of its ruminating, is to be rejected, as 
the rabbit is nowhere found in the Bible lands; 
there are several species or varieties of hare, but 
the rabbit is not known to exist there in a wild 
state. The Jerboa (Dipus A:yyptius) which Bo- 
chart (//ieroz. ii. 409), Rosenmiiller (Sehol. in Lev. 
xi. 5), and others have sought to identify with the 
shaphan, must also be rejected, for it is the nature 
of the jerboas to inhabit sandy places and not stony 
rocks. I[t is curious to find Bochart quoting Ara- 
bian writers, in order to prove that the rwubr de- 
notes the jerboa, whereas the description of this 
animal as given by Damir, Giauhari, and others, 
exactly suits the hyrax. 

‘‘ The wadr,” says Giauhari, “is an animal less 
than a cat, of a brown color, without a tail,’ upon 
which Damir correctly remarks, “ when he says if 
has no tail, he means that it has a very short one.” 
Now this description entirely puts the jerboa out 
of the question, for all the species of jerboa are 
remarkable for their long tails. 


With regard to the localities of the hyrax, it 
does not appear that it is now very common in Pal 
estine, though it is occasionally seen in the hilly 
parts of that country. Schubert says “of the 
Wober (/yraz Syrincus), we could discover no 
trace in either Palestine or Syria:"’ upon this Dr. 
Wilson (Lands of the Bible, ii. 28) remarks, « We 
were, we believe, the first European travellers who 
actually noticed this animal within the proper 
bounds of the Holy Land," this was amongst the 
rocks at Mar Saba. Lruce, however, noticed these 
animals plentifully in Lebanon, and among the rocks 
at the Pharan Promontorium or Cape Mohammed, 
near the Gulf of Suez; and Shaw (Trav. ii. 160, 
8vo ed.) also saw the hyrax on Lebanon, and saya 
‘‘it is common in other places of this country.” 
Dr. Hooker in his recent journey to the Lebanon 
and Palestine saw no hyrax anywhere, and says he 





cient Hebrews had ever seen imported specimens of 
the rabbit, there can be no doubt that it would have 
been included under the Hebrew term arneb, which is 
the Arabic name at Aleppo both of this animal and 
the hare. 
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was told it is confined to the sterile hills of the Jor-! 
dan and Dead Sea vaileys only; Thomson (Land 
and Book, p. 28) speaks only of one individual 
among the ruins of the Castle of Kurein.¢ 
Hemprich (Symbole Plys. p. i.) enumerates 
three species of lyrax, and gives the localities as 
follows: //, Syrtacus, Mount Sinai; ff. Aabessin- 
tcus, mountains on the coast of Abyssinia; — this 
is the Askhuko of Bruce — and //. rujiceps, Don- 
gala. ‘The Amharic name of Ashkoko is, aecord- 
ing to Bruce, derived, from “the long herinaceous 
hairs which like small thorns grow about his back, 
and which in Ambara are called Ashok." A tame 
hyrax was kept by Bruce, who from the action of 
the animal's jaws was led into the error of suppos- 
ing that “it chewed the cud;"’ it is worthy of re- 
mark that the poet Cowper made the same mistake 
with respect to his tame hares. The flesh of the 
hyrax is said to resemble the rabbit in flavor; the 
Arabs of Mount Sina esteem it a delicacy 5 the Chris- 
tians of Abyssinia do not eat its flesh, nor do the 
Mohammedans: see Uedmann (I ermisch. Samm. 
pt. v. ch. ii.). Hemprich states that the urine of 
the Cape hyrax (//. capensis), as well as that of 
the Asiatic species, is rerarded as medicinal. See 
also Sparman (7rar. p. 324) and Thunberg (7'rae. 
i. 190). This is contirmatory of the remarks of an 
Arabic writer cited by Bochart (//feroz. ii. 413). 
The hyrax is zocloyically a very interesting an- 
imal, for although in some respects it resembles the 
Kodentit, in which order this genus was originally 
placed, its true attinities are with the rhinoceros: 
its molar teeth differ only in size from those of that 
great pachyderm. Accordingly Dr. Gray places the 
hyrax in his sub-family Ahinocerina, family #le- 
phantike; it is about the size of a rabbit, which in 
sume of its habits it much resembles; the animals 
are generally seen to congregate in groups amongst 
the rocks, in the cavities of which they hide them- 
selves when alarmed; they are herbivorous as to 
dict, feeding on grass and the young shoots of 
shrubs. Some observers have remarked that an 
old male is set as a sentry in the vicinity of their 
holes. and that he utters a sound like a whistle to 
apprise his cumpanions when danger threatens; if 
this is a fact, it forcibly illustrates Prov. xxx. 24, 
26, where the shaphin is named as one of the four 
things upon earth which, though little, “are ex- 
ceeding wise.”’ W. H. 


* CONFECTION (Fx. xxx. 35° stands for 
compound or mixture, a Latin sense of the word. 


I. 
* CONFIRMATION. (Barts, p. 244.] 


CONGREGATION (77Y, 2777, from 


“i, to call = conrocation: guvaywyf ; exKAn- 
cia, in Deut. xviii. 16, xxiii. 1: congreqatio, eccle- 
sia, cetus). This term describes the [lebrew people 
in its collective capacity under its peculiar aspect 
as a holy community, held together by religious 
rather than political bonds. Sometimes it is used 
in a broad sense as inclusive of foreign settlers 
(Itx. xii. 19); but more properly, as exclusively ap- 
propriate to the Hebrew element of the population 
(Num. xv. 14); in each case it expresses the idea 
of the Roman Certéts or the Greek woArreia. 


a*M-. Tristrain, whoasa naturalist was the more car- 
nest in his efforts, caught one of these animals (which 
it in extremely difficult to do) among the clifls on the 
N. W side of the Dead Sea, and describes it as an- 


CONGREGATION 


Every circumcised Hebrew (TTtN : arr dy Beow? 
indigena; A. V. “home-born, born in the land,” 
the term specially descriptive of the Israelite in op- 
position to the non-Israelite, lx. xii. 19; Lev. xvi. 
29; Num. ix. 14) was a member of the congreza- 
tion, and took part in its proceedings, prohably 
froin the time that he bore arms. [t is important, 
however, to observe that he acquired no political 
rights in his individual capacity, but only as a 
member of a house; for the basis of the Hebrew 
polity was the house, whence was formed in an 
ascending scale the family or collection of houzea, 
the ¢rebe or collection of families, and the cungre- 


yation or collection of tribes. Strangers ({39%3) 
settled in the land, if circumcised, were with cer- 
tain exceptions (Deut. xxtii. 1 ff!) admitted to the 
privileze of citizenship, and are spoken of as men- 
bers of the congregation in its more extended ap- 
plication (ex. xii. 19; Num. ix. 14, xv. 15); it 
appears doubtful, however, whether they were repre- 
sented in the congregation in its corporate capacity 
as a deliberative body, as they were not, strictly 
speaking, members of any house; their position 
probably resembled that of the rpdéfevor at Athens. 
‘The congregation occupied an important position 
under the Theocracy, as the comifit or national 
parliament, invested with legislative and judicial 
powers. In this capacity it acted throuch a syvs- 
tem of patriarchal representation, each house, fam- 
ily, and tribe being represented by its head or 


father. These delegates were named MTD 377 


(wpecBurepot: seniores; “elders *'); EIS ( dp 
Xovres: principes ; “princes"’); and sometimes 
CAs? (exleAnro: gui recubantur, Num. xvi. 2; 


A. V. “renowned,”’ “famous’’). ‘The number of 
these representatives being inconveniently larze for 
ordinary business, a further selection was made by 
Moses of 70, who formed a species of standing 
committee (Num. xi. 16). Occasionally indeed the 
whole body of the people was assembled, the mode 
of summoning being by the sound of the two sil- 
ver trumpets, and the plice of meeting the door 
of the tabernacle, hence usually called the taber- 


nacle of the congregation (TONS, lit. place of 
meeting) (Num. x. 3): the occisions of such gen- 
eral assemblies were solemn religious services (Ex. 
xii. 47; Num. xxv. 6; Joel ii. 15), or to receive 
new commandments (Itx. xix. 7, 8: Lev. viii. 4). 
The elders were summoned by the call of one trum- 
pet (Num. x. 4), at the command of the supreme 
governor or the high-priest; they represented the 
whole congregation on various occasions of public 
interest (ex. ili. 16, xii. 21, xvii. 5, xxiv. 1): they 
acted as a court of judicature in capital offenses 
(Num. xv. 33, xxxv. 12), and were charged with 
the execution of the sentence (Lev. xxiv. 14;) Num. 
xv. 85); they joined in certain of the sacrifices 
(Lev. iv. 14, 15); and they exercised the usual 
rights of sovereignty, such as declaring war, making 
peace, and concluding treaties (Josh. ix. 15). The 
people were strictly bound by the acts of their rep- 
resentatives, even in cases where they disapproved 
of them (Josh. ix. 18). After the occupation of 








swering perfectly to what is said In Prov. xxx. 24, 26, 
both as to ita feeblencss and its singular cunning and 
power of self-preservation. See bis Land rf Isrue/, Wd 
ed. p. 253 (London, 1808). H. 
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the land of Canaan, the congregation was assembled 
only on matters of the highest importance. ‘The 
delegates were summoned by messengers (2 Chr. 
xxx. 6) to such places as might be appuinted, most 
frequently to Mizpeh (Jadg. x. 17, xi. 11, xx. 1; 

1 Sam. vii. 5, x. 17; 1 Mace. iii. 46); they came 
attended each with his band of retainers, so that 
the number assembled was very considerable (Judy. 
xx. 2 ff). Qn one occasion we hear of the congre 
gation being assembled for judicial purposes (Judg. 
xx.); on other occasions for religious festivals (2 
Chr. xxx. 5, xxxiv. 2)); on others for the election 
of kings, as Saul (1 Sam. x. 17), David (2 Sam. v. 
1), Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 20), Joash (2 K. xi. 19), 
Josiah (2 K. xxi. 24), Jehoahaz (2 K. xxiii. 30), 
and Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 1). In the later periods 
of Jewish history the congregation was represented 
by the Sanhedrim ; and the term guvaywyh, Which 
in the LXX. is applied exclusively to the congre- 


gation iteelf (for the place of meeting TWwiD br 
is invariably rendered 4 oxnyh rov papruplou, tab- 
ernaculum testimonii, the word Wid being con- 


sidered = *V' TY). was transferred to the places of 
worship established by the Jews, wherever a certain 
number of families were collected. W. L. B. 

* « Congregation,’ assembly of the people, is 
the proper rendering of é«xAnala in Acts vii. 38, 
instead of “church "’ (A. V.). That is the render- 
ing in the older English versions (‘I'yndale’s, Cran- 
mer's, the Genevan). Stephen evidently refers in 
that passage to the congregation of the Hebrews 
assembled at Sinai, at the time of the promulgation 
of the law. So nearly all the best critics (Bengel, 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Lechler, 
Alford). H. 

CONYV’AH. [Jecontan.] 

CONONI’AH (A139219 [whom Jehovah es- 
tablishes]: Xevevlas; [Vat. in ver. 12 Xwuenas;] 


Alex. Xwyevas: Chunenus), a Levite, ruler (23) 
of the offerings and tithes in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 12, 13). [See ConANran.] 

CONSECRATION. ([Priest.] 

* CONVENIENT signifies “becoming, fit- 
ting, appropriate "’ in several passages, e. g. Prov. 
xxx. 8; Jer. xl. 4; Rom. i. 28; Eph. v. 4; Philem. 
ver. 8. It occurs once in the dedication of James's 
translators. It is the rendering of a&yjxoy and 
xa9jnoy in the N. T., and was an ancient Latin 
sense of the word. It belongs to the class of terms 
of which Archbishop Whately remarks that “they 
are much more likely to perplex and bewilder the 
reader, than those entirely out of use. The latter 
only leave him in darkness; the others mislead him 
by a false light.” See his Bacon's Essays: with 
Annotations (Essay xxiv. p. 259, 5th ed. Boston, 
1863}. H. 

* CONVERSATION is never used in the 
A. Y. in its ordinary sense, but always denotes 
“ course of life,’ “conduct.” In the N. T. it com- 
monly represents the Greek dvarrpopt}; once rpd- 
wos. In Phil. iii. 20, “our conversation is in 
heaven,”’ it is the rendering of woAlrevua. The 
probable meaning is well expressed by Wakefield's 
translation, ‘ we are citizens of heaven.” A. 


CONVOCATION (877, from 87}, co 
are; comp. Num. x. 2; Is. i. 13). This term is 
applied invariably to meetings of a religivus char- 
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acter, in contradistinction to congregation, in which 
political and legal matters were occasionally settied. 


Hence it is connected with tj, holy, and is ap- 
plied only to the Sabbath and the great annua) 
festivals of the Jews (Ex. xii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 2 3; 
Num. xxviii. 18 ff, xxix. 1 ff). With one ex 
tion (Is. i. 13), the word is peculiar to the Penta- 
teuch. ‘The LXX. treats it as an adjective = 
xAnrés, éxlkAnros; but there can be no doubt 
that the ‘A. V. is correct in its rendering. 
W. L. B. 


COOKING. As meat did not form an article 
of ordinary diet among the Jews, the art of cook- 
ing was not carried to any perfection. The diffi- 
culty of preserving it from putrefaction necessi- 
tated the immediate consumption of an animal, 
and hence few were slaughtered except for purposes 
of hospitality or festivity. The proceedings on 
such occasions appear to have been as follows: On 
the arrival of a guest the animal, either a kid, 
lamb, or calf, was killed (Gien. xviii. 7; Luke xv 
23), its throat being cut so that the blood might 
be poured out (Lev. vii. 26); it was then flayed 


and was ready either for roasting (FTO), or boil- 


ing (Ow): in the former case the animal was 
preserved ‘entire (Ex. xii. 46), and roasted either 
over a fire (Ix. xii. 8) of wood (Is. xliv. 16), or 

perhaps, as the mention of fire implies another 
method, in an oven, consisting simply of a hole dug 
in the earth, well heated, and covered up (Burck- 
hardt, Notes on Bedouins, . 240); the Paschal 
lamb was roasted by the first of these methods (Ex. 
xii. 8, 9; 2 Chr. xxxv. 13). Boiling, however, was 
the more usual method of cooking, both in the case 
of sacrifices, other than the Paschal lamb (Lev. viii. 
31), and for domestic use (Ex. xvi. 23), 80 much 
so that Owe = to cook generally, including even 
roasting (Deut. xvi. 7). In this case the animal 
was cut up, the right shoulder being first taken off 
(hence the priest's joint, Lev. vii. 32), and the 
other joints in succession; the flesh was seperated 
from the bones and minced, and the bones them- 
selves were broken up (Mic. iii. 3); the whole mass 
was then thrown into a caldron (Ez. xxiv. 4, 5) 
filled with water (Ex. xii. 9), or, as we may infer 
from Ex. xxiii. 19, occasionally with milk, as is 
still usual among the Arabs (Burckhardt, Notes, 
i. 63), the prohibition “not to seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk’’ having reference apparently to 
some heathen practice counected with the offering 
of the first-fruits (Ex. L c.; xxxiv. 26), which ren- 
dered the kid 80 prepared unclean food (Deut. xiv. 
21). The caldron was boiled over a wood fire (Ex. 
xxiv. 10); the scum which rose to the surface was 
from time to time removed, otherwise the meat 
would turn out loathsome (6); salt or spices were 
thrown in to season it (10); and when sufficiently 


boiled, the meat and the broth (7D: (epds, 
LXX.: Jus, Vulg.), were served up separately 
(Judg. vi. 19), the broth being used with unleay- 
ened bread, and butter (Gen. xviii. 8), as a sauce 
for dipping morsels of bread into (Burckhardt’s 
Votes, i. 63). Sometimes the meat was so highly 
spiced that its flavor could hardly be distinguished ; 
such dishes were called a yopia)a) (Gen. xxvii. 4; 
Prov. xxiii. 3). There is a striking similarity in 


the culinary operations of the Hebrews and Egypt- 
ians (Wilkinson's Anc. Egypt. ii. 374 ff). Veg- 
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etables were usually boiled, and served up as pottage 
Fish was also cooked 
(ix @vos drrod uépos: piscis assi; Luke xxiv. 42), 
The cooking was in early times 


(Gen. xxv. 29; 2 K. iv. 38). 


probably broiled. 
performed by the mistress of the household (Gen. 


xviii. 6); professional cooks (OTDN) were after- 
wards employed (1 Sam. viii. 13, ix. 23). The 


utensils required were — DY'D (xurpdmrodes: 


chytropodes), a cooking range, having places for two 


or more pots, probably of earthenware (Lev. xi. 35); 
“YD (a¢Bns: lebes), a caldron (1 Sam. ii. 14); 
sr (xpedypa: fuscinula), a larcze fork or flesh- 


hook; “WD (AdBns: olla), a wide, open, metal ves- 
sel, resembling a fish-kettle, adapted to be used as 
A wash-pot (L's. lx. 8), or to eat trom (Lex. xvi. 3); 


“AND, TAT, mrp. pots probably of earthen- 
ware and high, but how differing from each other 


does not appear; and, lastly, ninby, or rerboy, 


dishes (2 K. ii. 20, xxi. 13; Prov. xix. 24, A. V. 
« bosom ’"), W. L. B. 


CO’OS (Rec. Text, es Thy Kav; Lachm. [and 
Tisch.] with ABC [DE Sin.J, Kw), Acts xxi. 1. 
[Cos. ]} 

COPPER (ETT. This word in the A. V. 
is always rendered “ brass,” except in Ezr. viii. 27. 
See Brass). This metal is usually found as pyrites 
(sulphuret of copper and iron), malachite (carb. of 
copper), or in the state of oxide, and occasionally 
in a native state, principally in the New World. It 
was almost exclusively used by the ancients for 
common purposes; for which its elastic and ductile 
nature rendered it practically available. It is a 
question whether in the earliest times iron was 
known (néAas 8 ob« kone aidnpos, Hes. Opp. et 
Mes, 149; Luer. y. 1285 ff.). In India, how- 
ever, its manufacture has beem practiced from a 
very ancient date by a process exceedingly simple, 
and possibly a similar one was employed by the an- 
cient Eyyptians (Napier, Anc. Workers in Metal, 
p. 137). There is no certain mention of iron in 
the Seriptnres; and, from the allusion to it as 
known to Tubalcain (Gen. iv. 22), some have yen- 
tured to doubt whether in that place ora means 
iron (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii. 242). 

We read in the Bible of copper, possessed in 
countless abundance (2 Chr. iv. 18), and used for 
every kind of instrument; as chains (Judg. xvi. 
21), pillars (1 K. vii. 15-21), lavers, the great one 
being called “the copper sea” (2 K. xxv. 13; 
1 Chr. xviii. 8), and the other temple vessels. 
These were made in the foundry, with the assist - 
ance of Hiram, a Phenician (1 K. vii. 13), although 
the Jews were nct ignorant of metallurgy (Ez. xxii. 
18; Deut. iv. 20, &e.), and appear to have worked 
their own mines (Deut. viii. 9; Is. li. 1). We read 
also of copper mirrors (Ex. xxxviii. 8; Job xxxvii. 
18), since the metal is susceptible of brilliant polish 
(2 Chr. iv. 16); and even of copper arms, as helmets, 
spears, &c. (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 38; 2 Sam. xxi. 16). 
The expression “ bow of steel,” in Job xx. 24, Ps. 
Xvi. 34, should be rendered « bow of copper,”’ since 


che term for steel is TTB or PEED Sm 
{northern iron). They could hardly have applied 
copper to these purpo:es without. pessessing some 
judicious system of allvys, or perhaps soie foryut- 


CORAL 


ten secret for rendering the metal harder and more 
elastic than we can make it. ; 

It has been maintained that the cutting-tools of 
the gyptians, with which they worked the cranite 
and porphyry of their monuments, were made of 
bronze, in which copper was a chief ingredient 
The arguments on this point are found in Wilkin- 
son, iii, 249, &c., but they are not conclusive. 
There seems no reason why the art of making iron 
and excellent steel, which has been for aces prac- 
ticed in India, may not have been equally known 
to the Egyptians. The quickness with which iron 
decomposes will fully account for the non-discos ery 
of any nmains of steel or iron implements. For 
analyses of the bronze tuols and articles found in 
l-gypt and Assyria, see Napier, p. 88. 

The only place in the A. V. where “copper "’ is 
mentioned is Izr. viii. 27, “two vessels of tine cop- 
per, precious as gold”’ (cf. 1 Esdr. viii. 57; oxedy 
XaAKou aTiABovros, Sidpopa, exiuunrd ey ypv- 
gig; eris fulyentis; “vases of Corinthian Lrass,” 
Syr.; ‘ex orichalco,”” Jun.), perhaps similar to 
those of “ bright brass’ in 1 K. vii. 45; Dan. x. 6. 
They may have been of orichalcum, like the Per- 
sian or Indian vases found among the treasures of 
Darius (Aristot. de Mirab. Auscult.). There were 
two kinds of this metal, one natural (Serv. ad cn. 
xii. 87), which Pliny (//. N. xxxiv. 2, 2) says had 
long been extinct in his time, but which Chardin 
alludes to as found in Sumatra under the name 
Calmbac (Kosenm. 1. c.); the other artificial (iden- 
tified by some with #Aextpov, whence the mistaken 
spelling auri-chaleum), which Bochart (A/erez. vi. 
ch. 16, p. 871 ff.) considers to be the Hebrew 


Oov'n, a word compounded (he says) of erry 


(copper) and Chald. nbbr (? gold, Ez. i. 4, 27, 
viii. 2); HAexrpov, LXX.; electrum, Vule. (aaré- 
Tumov xpuciov, Hesych.; to which Suid. adds, 
Meniypevoy iddAw Kal AiGiw). On this substance 
see Pausan. v. 12; Plin. xxxiii. 4, § 23. Gesenius 
considers the yaAKoAlBavoy of Kev. i. 15 to be 


XaAKds Aumapds = POU TT; he differs from Bo- 
chart, and argues that it means merely « smooth or 
polished brass.” 

In Fz. xxvii. 13, the importation of copper ves- 
sels to the markets of Tyre by merchants of Ja- 
van, Tubal, and Meshech, is alluded to. Probably 
these were the Moschi, &c., who worked the cop: 
per mines in the neighborhood of Mount Cau- 
casus. 

In 2 Tim. iv. 14, yaAwevs is rendered « copper- 
smith,’ but the term is perfectly general, and is 
used even for workers in iron (Od. ix. 391); XaaA- 
Keus, was rexvirns, xal 5 apyupoxéwos Kal é 
xpucoxdos (Hesych.). 

‘Copper ’’ is used for money, Ez. xvi. 36 (A. V. 
“filthiness ""); €éyeas roy xadndy cov, LXX.; 
“effusum est es tuum,’ Vulg.; andin N. T. (yaa- 
kovs, Touto éml xpucow Kal rou apyipou zAe-yop, 
Hesych.). F. W. F. 

* COPTIC VERSION. 
CIENT (EGYPTIAN). ] 


[Versions, AN- 


* COR (n>: xépos: Corus) a measure of ca- 
pacity, the same as the homer (Fz. xlv. 14; 1 K. 
iv. 22 and v. 11, marg.; Ezr. vii. 22, man). See 
WEIGHTS AND MEAsunes, II. § 2. A. 

CORAL (MDS, rdmith: peréwpa; Symm. 
tYynard; ‘Payd: sercum, excelsa) occurs only, ag 


CORBAN 


the somewhat doubtful rendering of the Hebrew 
ranch, in Job xxviii. 18, “No mention shall be 
made of coral (ramoth, margin) or of pearls, for 
the price of wisdom is above rubies;"’ and in Ez. 
xxvii. 16, where coral is enumerated amongst the 
wares which Syria brought to the markets of Tyre. 
The old versions fail tu atturd us any clew; the 
LXX. gives merely the etymolozical meaning of the 
Hebrew term “lofty things;"’ the Vuly. in Ez. 
(4 c.) reads “silk.” Some have conjectured “ rhi- 
noceros skins,’ deriving the original word froin 
reem (the unicorn of the A. V.), which word, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with this animal. [Us1- 
CoRN.} Schultens (Comment. in Jubum, 1. ¢.) 
gives up the matter in despair, and leaves the word 
untruislated. Many of the Jewish rabbis under- 
stand “red coral’’ by rdancth. Gesenius (hes. 
8. V.) conjectures “black coral”? (7), assiyning the 
red kind to peninine (“ rubies,” A. V.): see RUBY. 
Michaelis (Suppl. Lez. Hebr. p. 2218) translates 
ramith by Lapides gazellorum, i.e. L. bezonrdici, 
as if from rim, an Arabic name for some species of 
gazelle. The Lapis bezorrdicus of Linnewus de- 
notes the calcareous concretions sometimes found in 
the stomach of the Indian gazelle, the Sasin (Anti- 
lope cercicapra, Pallas). This stone, which pos- 
sessed a strung aromatic odor, was formerly held in 
hich repute as a talisman. The Arabian physi- 
cians attributed valuable medicinal properties to 
these concretions. ‘The opinion of Michaelis, that 
ranuth denotes these stones, is little else than con- 
jecture. On the whole, we see no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the rendering of the A.V. « Coral" 
has decidedly the best. claim of any other substances 
to represent the rdacth. The natural upward 
form of growth of the Corcllium rubrum is well 
suited to the etymology of the word. The word 
rendered “ price’ in Job xxviii. 18, more properly 
denotes “a drawing out;’’ and appears to have 
reference to the manner in which coral and pearls 
were obtained from the sea, either by diving or 
dredzing. At present, Mediterranean corals, which 
constitute an important article of commerce, are 
broken off from the rocks to which they adhere by 
long hooked poles, and thus «drawn out.” With 
revard to the estimation in which coral was held 
by the Jews and other Orientals, it must be re- 
membered that coral varies in price with us. Fine 
compact specimens of the best tints may be worth 
as much ag £10 per oz., while inferior ones are 
perliaps not worth much more than a shilling per 
lb. Pliny says (NM. //. xxxii. 2) that the Indians 
valued coral as the Romans valued pearls. It is 
possible that the Syrian traders, who as Jerome re- 
marks (Rosenmiiller, Sehol. tr Ez. xxvii. 16), would 
<n his day run all over the world ‘“ lucri cupiditate,"’ 
may have visited the Indian seas, and brought 
home thence rich coral treasures: though they 
would also readily procure coral either from = the 
Red Sea or the Mediterranean, where it is abund- 
antly found. Coral, Mr. King informs us, often 
oceurs in ancient Egyptian jewelry as beads, and 
cut into charms. W.. HL. 


CORBAN (W277 [offering]: Bdpov: oblutio ; 
in N. T. xopSay expl. by 3apov, and in Vulg. do- 
num: used only in Lev. and Num., except in Kz. 
cx. 28, xi. 43), an offering to God of anv sort, 
ploody or bloodless, but particularly in fulfillment 
9favow. The law laid down rules for vows, (1) 
affirmative; (2) nezative. By the former, persons, 


agains, and property might be devoted to God, 
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but, with certain limitations, they were redeemable 
by money payments. By the latter, persons inter- 
dicted theinselves, or were interdicted by their 
parents from the use of certain things lawful in 
themselves, as wine, either for a limited or an un. 
limited period (Lev. xxvii.; Num. xxx.; Judy. xiii. 
73 Jer. xxxv.; Joseph. Ant. iv. 4, § 4; B. J. ii. 15, 
§ 1; Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 23, 24). Upon these rules 
the traditionists enlarged, and laid down that a 
man might interdict himself by vow, not only from 
using for himself, but from giving to another, or 
receiving from him some particular object whether 
of food or any other kind whatsoever. The thing 
thus interdicted was considered as Corban, and the 
form of interdiction was virtually to this effect: 
“[T forbid myself to touch or be concerned in any 
way with the thing forbidden, as if it were devoted 
by law,’’ é. e. “let it be Corban."’ So far did they 
carry the principle that they even held as binding 
the incomplete exclamations of anger, and called 


them IVVT, handles. A person might thus ex- 
empt himself from assisting or receiving assistance 
frum some particular person or persons, as parents 
in distress; and in short from any inconvenient ob- 
ligation under plea of corban, though by a legal 
tiction he was allowed to suspend the restriction in 
certain cases. It was with practices of this sort 
that our Lord found fault (Matt. xv. 5; Mark vii. 
11), as annulling the spirit of the law. 

Theophrastus, quoted by Josephus, notices the 
system, miscalling it a Phoenician custom, but in 
naming the word corban identifies it with Judaism. 
Josephus calls the treasury in which offerings for 
the temple or its services were deposited, ropBayas, 
as in Matt. xxvii. 6. Origen's account of the cor- 
ban-system is that children sometimes refused as- 
sistance to parents on the ground that they had 
already contributed to the poor fund, from which 
they alleged their parents might be relieved (Jo- 
seph. 2... ii. 9, § 4: Ap. i. 22; Mishna, [ed.] Su- 
renhus., de Votia, i. 4, ii. 23 Cappellus, Grotius, 
Hammond, Lightfoot, Mor. Hebr. on Matt. xv. 6; 
Jahn, Arch. Bibl. v. § 392, 394). [ALMs; Vows; 
OFFERINGS. | 

COR’BE (XopBé; [Ald. KopBeé:] Choraba), 1 
Fsdr. v. 12. This lame apyxirently answers to 
ZACCAL in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


CORD (OSt, 7, WN, MSY). oF 


the various purposes to which cord, including under 
that term rope and twisted thonys, was applied, the 
following are specially worthy of notice. (1.) For 


fastening a tent, in which sense “s\%5 is more 


particularly used (e. g. Ex. xxxv. 18, xxxix. 40; Is. 
liv. 2). As the tent supplied a favorite image of 
the human body, the cords which held it in its 
place represented the principle of life (Job iv. 21, 
“Are not their tent-cords (A. V. “excellency’’) 
torn away ?'’; Keel. xii. 6). (2.) For leading or 
binding animals, as a halter or rein (Ps. exviii. 273 
Hos. xi. 4), whence to “loosen the cord" (Job xxx. 
11)=to free from authority. (3) For yoking 
them either to a cart (Is. v. 18) or a plough (Job 
xxxix. 10). (4.) For binding prisoners, more par- 
ticularly nay (Judg. xv. 13; Ps. ii. 3, cxxix. 4; 
Iiz. iii. 25), whence the metaphorical expression 
hinds of love (Hos. xi. 4). (5.) For bow- 
strings (1's. xi. 2), made of catgut; such are spoken 


of in Judg. xvi. 7 (EXT DUT, A. V. « green 
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withs;"’ but more properly yvevpal vypal, fresh or 
moist bow-strings). (6.) For the ropes or “ tack- 
iings "’ of w vessel (Is. xxxiii. 23). (7.) For meas- 


uring ground, the full expression being Yan 


mv (2 Sam. viii. 2; Ps. Ixxviii. 55; Am. vii. 17; 
Zech. ii. 1): hence to * cast a cord " = to assign a 
property (Mic. ii. 5), and cord or dine became an 
expression for an inheritance (Josh. xvii. 14, xix. 9; 
Ps. xvi. 6; Ez. xlvii. 13), and even fur any detined 
district (¢. g. the dine, or tract, of Argeh, Deut. iii. 
4). (Citenev.)  (8.) For fishing and snaring 
[Fisnineg; FowtrnG; Huntin]. (9.) For at- 
taching articles of dress; as the wreathen chains 


(MSY), which were rather twisted cords, worn by 
the high-priests (Iox. xxviii. 14, 22, 24, xxxix. 15, 
17). (10.) For fastening awnings (fsth. i. 6). 
(11.) For attaching toa plummet. The line and 
plummet are emblematic of a regular rule (2 K. 
xxi. 13; Is. xxviii. 17); hence to destroy by line 
and plummet (Is. xxxiv. 11; Lam. ii. 8; Am. vii. 
7) has been understood as = regular, systematic 
destruction (ad normam et libelbon, Gesen. Thes. 
p- 125): it may however he referred to the carpen- 
ter's level, which can only Le used on a flat surface 
(comp. Thenius, Comm. in 2 K. xxi. 13). (12.) 
For drawing water out of a well, or raising heavy 
weichts (Josh. ii. 15; Jer. xxxviii. 6, 13). To 
place a rope on the head (1 K. xx. 31) in place of 
the ordinary headdress was a sign of abject sub- 
mission. ‘The materials of which cord was made 
varied. according to the streneth required; the 
strongest rope was probably made of strips of camel 
hide, as still used by the Bedouins for drawing 
water (Burckhardt'’s Notes, i. 46); the Mevptians 
twisted these strips together into thongs for sandals 
and other purposes (Wilkinson, Ane. Aqypt. iti. 
145). The finer sorts were made of flax (Is. xix. 
9). ‘The fibre of the date-palm was also used ( Wil- 
kinson, iii. 210); and probably reeds and rushes 
of various kinds, as implied in the orivin of the 
word gyowloy (Hlin. xix. 9), which is generally 


used by the LXX. as == 93M, and more particu- 
larly in the word 7 Was (Job. xli. 2), which pri- 


marily means a reed; in the Talmud (Arudbhin, fol. 
58) bulrushes, osier, and flax are enumerated as the 
materials of which rope was made; in the Mishna 


(Sotch, i. § 6) the ILM OAM is explained as 
Jfunis vimineus seu salignus. In the N. T. the 
term oyovia is applied to the whip which our 
Saviour made (John ii. 15), and to the ropes of a 
ship (Acts xxvii. 32). Alford understands it in 
the former passive of the rushes on which the cat- 
tle were littered; but the ordinary rendering cords 
seems more consistent with the use of the term 
elsewhere. W. L. B. 


* CORDS OF SHEOL. [Sxarrs or 


Dearu, Amer. ed.] 


CO’RE (Kopé, N. T. 6 K.: Core), Ecclus. xlv. 
18; Jude 11. (Koran, 1.) 


CORIANDER (73: képtov: coriandrum). 
The plant called Cortandrum sativum ig found in 
Fevpt, Persia, and India (I'lin. xx. 82), and has a 
round tall stalk; it bears umbelliferous white or 
reddish flowers, from which arise ylobular, gravish, 
spicy secd-curns, marked with fine striw. It is 
much culvivated in the south of Europe, as its seeds 
are used by confectioners and druggists. ‘The Car- 


CORINTH 
thaginians called it yo{S = ‘TA (Dioscorid. iii. 64). 


The etymolozy is uncertain, though it is not im- 
possible that the striated appearance of the seed-ves- 


sels may have suggested a name derived from “V2 
to cut (Gesen.). It is mentioned twice in the Bible 
(Ex. xvi. 31; Num. xi. 7). In both passages the 
inanna is likened to coriander-seed as to form, and 
in the former passage as to colur also. = W. D. 


CORINTH (Képiv6os: [ Corimthus}), This 
city is alike remarkalle for its distinctive geograph- 
ical position, its eminence in Greek and Roman 
history, ard its close connection with the early 
spreul of Christianity. 

Geoyraphically its situation was so marked, that 
the name of its /sfMmus has been given to every 
narrow neck of land between two seas. Thus it 
was “the bridge of the sea’? (Vind. Wen. vi. 44) 
and “the gate of the Veloponnesus’ (Xen. Aves. 
2). No invading army could euter the Morea by 
land except by this way, and without fering some 
of the defenses which lave been raised from one sea 
to the other at various intervals between the great 
Persian war and the recent strugules of the Turks 
with the modern Greeks, or with the Venetians. 
But, besides this, the site of Corinth is distin- 
guished by another conspicuous physical feature — 
namely, the Acrecorinthus, a vast citadel of rock, 
Which rises abruptly to the height of 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the summit of which 
is so extensive that it once contained a whole town. 
The view from this eminence is one of the most cel- 
ebrated in the world. Besides the mountains of 
the Morea, it embraces those on the northern shore 
of the Corinthian gulf, with the snowy heights of 
Varmassus conspicuvus above the rest. To the 
east is the Saronic gulf, with its islands, and the 
hills round Athens, the Acropolis itself being dis- 
tinctly visible at a distance of 45 miles. Immedi- 
ately below the. Acrocorinthus, to the north, was 
the city of Corinth, on a table-land descending in 
terraces to the low plain, whieh lies between Cen- 
chree, the harbor on the Saronic, and Lecheum, 
the harbor on the Corinthian gulf. 

The situation of Corinth, and the possession of 
these eastern and western harbors, are the secrets 
of her history. The earliest passage in ber prog- 
ress to eminence was probably Vhunician. But 
at the most remote period of which we have any 
sure record we find the Greeks established here in 
a position of wealth (Hom. /2. ii. 570; Pind. Ol. 
xii. 4), and military strength (Thucyd. i. 13). 
Some of the earliest efforts of Greek ship-buikding 
are connected with Corinth; and her colonies to 
the westward were among the first and most flour- 
ishing sent out from Greeee. So too in the latest 
passaves of Greek history, in the struggles with 
Macedonia and Rome, Corinth held a conspicuous 
plice. After the battle of Charonea (B.C. 3358) 
the Macedonian kings placed a garrisen in the 
Acrocorinthus. After the battle of Cynoscephale 
(B.C. 197) it was occupied by a Roman garrison. 
Corinth, however, was constituted the head of the 
Achewan league. Here the Koman ambassadors 
were maltreated: and the consequence was the ut- 
ter ruin and destruction of the city. 

It is not the true Greek Corinth with which we 
have to do in the life of St. Paul, but the Corinth 
which was rebuilt and established as a Roman col- 
ony. ‘Fhe distinction between the two must be 


carefully remembered. A period of a hundred 


CORINTH 
gears intervened, during which the place was al- 


Isthmus retired to Delos. The presidency of the 
Isthmian games was given to the people of Sicyon. 
Corinth seemed blotted from the map; till Julius 
Cresar refounded the city, which thenceforth was 
ealled Colonit Julia Corinthus. ‘The new city was 
hardly less distinguished than the old, and it ac- 
quired a fresh importance as the metropolis of the 
Roman province of AcCHALA. We find GALLIo, 
brother of the philosopher Seneca, exercising the 
functions of proconsul here (Achaia was a senato- 
rial province) during St. Paul's first residence at 
Corinth, in the reign of Claudius. 

This residence continued for a year and six 
months, and the circumstances, which occurred 
during the course of it, are related at some length 
(Acts xviii. 1-18). St. Paul had recently passed 
through Macedonia. He came to Corinth from 
Athens; shortly after his arrival Silas and Timo- 


eritten. From the three epistles last mentioned, 
compared with Acts xxiv. 17, we gather that St. 
Paul was much occupied at this time with a collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem. 

There are good reasons for believing that when 
St. Paul was at Ephesus (A. p. 57) he wrote to the 
Corinthians an epistle which has not been preserved 
(see below, p. 495); and it is almost certain that 
about the same time a short visit was paid to 
Corinth, of which no account is given in the Acts. 

It has been well observed that the great number 
of [atin names of persons mentioned in the epistle 
to the Romans is in harmony with what we know 
of the colonial origin of a large part of the popu- 
lation of Corinth. From Acts xviii. we may con- 
clude that there were many Jewish converts in the 
Corinthian church, though it would appear (1 Cor. 
xii. 2) that the Gentiles predominated. On the 
other hand it is evident from the whole tenor of 
both epistles that the Judaizing element was very 
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‘theus came from Macedonia and rejoined him; and 
most utterly desolate. The merchants of the 


about this time the two epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians were written (probably A. p. 52 or 53). It 
was at Corinth that the apostle first became ac- 
quainted with Aquila and Priscilla; and shortly 
after his departure Apollos came to this city from 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 27), 

Corinth was a place of great mental activity, as 
well as of commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prise. Its wealth was so celebrated as to be pro- 
verbial; so were the vice and profligacy of its 
inhabitants. The worship of Venus here was at- 
tended with shameful licentiousness. All these 
points are indirectly illustrated by passages in tbe 
two epistles to the Corinthians, which were written 
(probably A. p. 57) the first from Ephesus, the 
second from Macedonia, shortly before the second 
visit to Corinth, which is briefly stated (Acts xx. 
3) to have lasted three months. During this visit 


(probably A. Dp. 58) the epistle to the Romans was 





being used as the watchwords of restless factions. 
Among the eminent Christians who lived at Cor- 
inth were Stephanas (1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 15, 17), 
Crispus (Acts xviii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14), Caius (Rom. 
xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14), and Erastus (Rom. xvi. 23; 
2 Tim. iv. 29). The epistles of Clement to the 
Corinthians are among the most interesting of the 
post-apostolic writings. Corinth is still an epis- 
copal see. The cathedral church of St. Nicolas, 
‘a very mean place for such an ecclesiastical dig- 
nity,’ used in Turkish times to be in the Acrocor= 
inthus. The city has now shrunk to a wretched vil- 
lage, on the old site, and bearing the old name;. 
which, however, is often corrupted into Gortho. 
Pausanias, in describing the antiquities of Cor- 
inth as they existed in his day, distinguishes clearly 
between those which belonged to the old Greek 
city, and those which were of Roman origin. Two 


a * Of the two epistles to the Corinthians ascribed’ 


strony at Corinth. Party-spirit also was extremely to Clemeut of Rome, only the first is now regarded as- 


prevalent, the names of Paul, Peter, and Apollos_ 


genuine by respectable scholars A. 
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relics of Roman work are still to be seen, one a 
heap of brick-work which may have been part of 
the baths erected by Hadrian, the other the remains 
of an amphitheatre with subterranean arrangements 
for gladiators. Far more interesting are the ruins 
of the ancient Greek teniple—the “old columns, 
which have looked down on the rise, the prosperity, 
and the desolation of two [in fact, three] successive 
Corinths.”’ At the time of Wheler's visit in 1676 
twelve columns were standing: before 1795 they 
were reduced to five; and further injury has very 
recently been inflicted by an earthquake. It is 
believed that this temple is the oldest of which any 
remains are left in Greece. ‘The fountain of Pei- 
rene, “full of sweet and clear water,”’ as it is de- 
scribed by Strabo, is still to be seen in the Acro- 
coriuthus, as well as the fountains in the lower 
city, of which it was supposed by him and Pausa- 
nias to be the source. ‘The walls on the Acrocor- 
inthus were in part erected by the Venetians, who 
held Corinth for twenty. five years in the 17th cen- 
tury. ‘This city and its neighborhood have been 
described by many travellers, but we must especially 
refer to Leake's M/orea, iii, 229-304 (London, 
1830), and his Peloponnesiaca, p. 392 (London, 
1846), Curtius, Pe/uponncsvs, ii. 514 (Gotha, 1851- 
52); Clark, Peloponnesus, pp. 42-61 (London, 
1858). There are four German monographs on 
the subject, Wilckens, Rerum Corinthiacarum spec- 
wmen ad illustrationem utriusque Lpistole Pauline, 
Bremen, 1747; Walch, Antiquitates Corinthiace, 
Jena, 1761; Wagner, Rerum Corinthincarum spec- 
imen, Darmstadt, 1824; Barth, Corinthiorwn Com- 
mercit et Mercature Historie Particula, Berlin, 
1844. [The eminent archwologist, Rangabes, has 
a sketch of Corinth, its earlier and later history, 
and its antiquities, in his ‘EAAnmed, ii. 287-314. 
—H.] 

This article would be incomplete .without some 
notice of the Posidonium, or sanctuary of Neptune, 
the scene of the Isthmian games, from which St. 
Paul borrows some of his most striking imagery 
in 1 Cor. and other epistles. [See GAMES, Amer. 

‘ ed.}] This sanctuary was a short distance to the 
N. E. of Corinth, at the narrowest part of the Isth- 
mus, near the harbor of Scheenus (now Kalamaki) 
on the Saronic gulf. The wall of the inclosure 
can atill be traced. It is of an irregular shape, 
determined by the form of a natural platform at 
the edge of a ravine. The fortifications of the 
Isthmus followed this ravine and abutted at the 
east upon the inclosure of the sanctuary, which 
thus served a military as well as a religious pur- 
pose. The exact site of the temple is doubtful, 
and none of the objects of interest remain, which 
Pausanias describes as seen by him within the in- 
closure: but to the south are the remains of the 
stadium, where the foot-races were run (1 Cor. ix. 
24); to the east are those of the theatre, which 
was probally the scene of the pugilistic contests 
(tb. 23); and abundant on the shore are the small 
green pine-trees (wevxal) which gave the fading 
wreath (76. 25) to the victors in the games. An 
inscription found here in 1676 (now removed to 
Verona) affords a valuable illustration of the in- 
terest taken in these games in Roman times (Bo- 
eckh, No. 1104). The French map of the Morea 
does not include the Isthmus; so that, till recently, 
Col. Leake's sketch (reproduced by Curtius) has 
‘been the only trustworthy representation of the 
‘goene of the Isthmian games. 


But the ground has: 
‘been more minutely examined by Mr. Clark, who 
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gives us a more exact plan. In the immediate 
neighborhood of this sanctuary are the traces of 
the canal, which was begun and discontinued by 
Nero about the time of St. Paul's first visit te 
Corinth. J. S. H. 





Didrachm of Corinth (Attic talent). Obv., Hend of 
Minerva, to right. Rev., Pegasus, to right; below, 
q. 


CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul toward 
the close of his nearly three-year stay at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 10, xx. 31; see the subscription in B 
and in Copt. Vers.), which we learn from 1 Cor. 
xvi. 8, probably terminated with the Pentecost of 
A.D. 57 or 58. Some supposed allusions to the 
passover in ch. v. 7, 8, have led recent critics (see 
Meyer in loc.), not without a show of probability, 
to fix upon Easter as the exact time of composition. 
‘The bearers were probably (according to the com- 
mon subscription) Stepbanas, Fortunatus, and Acha- 
icus, who had been recently sent to the Apostle, 
and who, in the conclusion of this epistle (ch. xvi. 
17), are especially commended to the honorable re- 
gard of the church of Corinth. 

This varied and highly characteristic letter was 
addressed not to any party, but to the whole body 
of the large (Acts xviii. 8, 10) Judxo-Gentile (Acts 
xviii. 4) church of Corinth, and appears to have 
been called forth, Ist, by the information the A pos- 
tle had received from members of the household of 
Chloe (ch. i. 11) of the divisions that were existing 
among them, which were of so grave a nature as 
to have already induced the Apostle to desire Tim- 
othy to visit Corinth (ch. iv. 17) after his journey 
to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22); Qdly, by the infor- 
mation he had received of a prievous case of incest 
(ch. v. 1), and of the defective state of the Corin- 
thian converts, not only in regard of general habits 
(ch. vi. 1 ff.) and church discipline (ch. xi. 20 ff.), 
but, as it would also seem, of doctrine (ch. xv.); 
3dly, by the inquiries that had been specially ad- 
dressed to St. Paul by the church of Corinth on 
several matters relating to Christian practice. 

The contents of this epistle are thus extremely 
varied, and in the present article almost preclude a 
more specific analysis than we here subjoin. The 
Apostle opens with his usual salutation and with 
an expression of thankfulness for their general state 
of Christian progress (ch. i. 1-9). He then at once 
passes on to the lamentable divisions there were 
among them, and incidentally justifies his own con- 
duct and mode of preaching (ch. i. 10-iv. 16), 
concluding with a notice of the mission of Timothy, 
and of an intended authoritative visit on his own 
part (ch. iv. 17-21). ‘The Apostle next deals with 
the case of incest that had taken place among them, 
and had provoked no censure (ch. v. 1-8), noticing, 
as he passes, some previous remarks he had made 
upon not keeping company with fornicators (ch. v. 
9-13). He then comments on their evil practice 
of litigation before heathen tribunals (ch. vi. 1-8), 
and again reverts to the plague-spot in Corinthian 
life, fornication and uncleanness (ch. vi. 9-20). 
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The last subject naturally paves the way for his an- 
swers to their inquiries about marriage (ch. vii. 1- 
24), and about the celibacy of virgins and widows 
(ch. vii. 25-40). The Apostle next makes a transi- 
tion to the subject of the lawfulness of eating things 
sacrificed to iduls, and Christian freedom generally 
(ch. viii), which leads, not unnaturally, to a di- 
pression on the manner in which he waived his 
apostolic privilezes, and performed his apostolic 
duties (ch. ix.). He then reverts to and concludes 
the subject of the use of things offered to idels (ch. 
Xx.-xi. 1), and passes onward to reprove his con- 
verts for their behavior in the assemblies of the 
church, both in respect to women prophesying and 
praying with uncovered heads (ch. xi. 2-16), and 
also their great irregularities in the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper (ch. xi. 17-34). Then follow 
full and minute instructions on the exercise of spir- 
itual vifts (ch. xii.-xiv.), in which is included the 
nolle panegyric of charity (ch. xiii.), and further a 
defense of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, about which doubts and dithculties appear to 
have arisen in this unhappily divided church (ch. 
xv.). The epistle closes with some directions con- 
cerning the contributions for the saints at Jerusa- 
lem (ch. xvi. 1-4), brief notices of his own intended 
movements (ch. xvi. 5-9), commendation to them 
of Timothy and others (ch. xvi. 10-18), greetings 
from the churches (ch. xvi. 19, 20), and an auto- 
graph salutation and benediction (ch. xvi. 21-24). 

With regard to the genu‘neness and authenticity 
of this epistle no doubt has ever Leen entertained. 
The external evidences (Clem. Rom. ad Cur. ce. 47, 
49; Polycarp, ad Phil. ce. Lbs Tynat. ad Lph. ce. 
2; Irenaeus, Mer. iii. 11,9; iv. 27, 3; Athenag. 
de Kisurr. [c. 18,} p. G1, ed. Col.; Clem. Alex. 
Pre lg. i. 33 (2c. 6, p. 42 f. or 117 f. ed. Potter); 
Tertull. de Prescr. c. 33) are extremely distinct, 
and the character of the composition such, that if 
any critic should hereafter be bold enough to ques- 
tion the correctness of the ascription, he must be 
prepared to extend it to all the epistles that bear 
the name of the great Apostle. The baseless as- 
sumption of Bolten and Berthollt that this epistle 
is a translation of an Aramaic orivinal requires no 
confutstion. See further testimonies in) Lardner, 
Crah nuty, i. 36 ff, 8v0, and Davidson, /néruduc- 
Gon, ii. 253 ff. 

‘Two special points deserve separate consideration : 

1. The stite of pirties at Corinth at the ume 
of the Apostle’s writing. On this much has been 
written, and, it dues not seem too much to say, more 
ingenuty displayed than sound aud sober eriticism. 
The tew facts supplied to us by the Acts of the 
Apustles, and the notices in the epistle, appear to 
be as follows: — The Corinthian church was planted 
by the Apostle himself (1 Cor. iii. 6), in his second 
Missionary journey, after his departure from Athens 
(Acts xviii. 1 ff). He abode in the city a year and 
a huf (ch. xviil. 11), at first in the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla (ch. xviii. 3), and afterwards, apparently 
to mark emphatically the factious nature of the 
conduct of the Jews, in the house of the proselyte 
Justus. A short time after the Apostle had left 
the city, the eloquent Jew of Alexandria, Apollos, 
after lnwing received, when at Ephesus, more exact 
insv uction in the Gospel from Aquila and Priscilla, 


@ @ See alao [lilganfeld, Die Ciristus-Lente in Kor- 
smth, in his Zeitschr. f. was. Theol. 1835, vili. 241-266, 
amd Meyschlag, Ueber die Ciristuspartei zu Korinth, 
im the Theol. Stud. w. Krit. 1835, pp. 217-276. 1¢ is 
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went to Corinth (Acts xix. 1), where he preached, 
as we may perhaps infer from St. laul's commente 
on his own mode of preaching, in a manner marked 
by unusual eloquence and persuasiveness (comp. ch. 
‘th. 1,4). There is, however, no reason fur con- | 
eluding that the substince of the teaching was in 
‘any respect different from that of St. Paul; for see 
ch. i. 18, xvi. 12. This circumstance of the visit 
of Apollos, owing to the sensuous and carnal spirit 
which marked the church of Corinth, appears to 
have furmed the conmencement of a gradual divis- 
ion into two parties, the followers of St. Vaul, and 
the followers of Apullos (comp. ch. iv. 6). These 
divisions, however, were to be multiplied; for, as it 
would seem, shortly after the departure of Apollos, 
Judaizing teachers, supplied probably with letters 
of commendation (2 Cor. iii, 1) from the church of 
Jerusdem, appear to have come to Corinth and to 
have preached the Gospel in @ spirit of direct an- 
tayonism to St. Paul personally, in every way seek- 
ing to depress his claims to be considered an Apostle 
(1 Cor. xi. 2), and to exalt those of the Twelve, 
and perhaps especially of St. Peter (ch. i. 12). ‘To 
this third party, which appears to have been charac- 
terized by a spirit of excessive bitterness and faction, 
we may perhaps add a fuurth, that, under the name 
of «the followers of Christ’ (ch. i. 12), souvlit at 
first to separate themselves from the factious ad- 
herence tw particular teachers, but eventually were 
driven by antagonism into positions equally sec- 
tarian and inimical to the unity of the church. At 
this momentous period, before parties had become 
consolidated, and had distinetly withdrawn from 
communion with one another, the Apostle writes; 
and in the outset of the epistle (ch. i.-iv. 21) we 
have his noble and impassioned protest against this 
fourtuld rending of the robe of Christ. ‘This spirit 
of division appears, by the good providence of (iod, 
to have eventually yielded to his Apostle’s rebuke, 
as it is noticeable that Clement of Rome, in his 
epistle to this church (ch. 47), alludes to these 
evils as long past, and as but slight compared to 
those which existed in his own time. For further 
information, beside that contained in the writings 
of Neander, Davidson, Conybeare and Howson, and 
others, the student may be referred to the special 
treatises of Schenkel, de decl. Cor. (Basel, 1838), 
Kniewel, Accel. Cor. Dissensiones (Gedan. 1841), 
Becker, Partheiungen in die Gemeinde 2 Kor. 
(Altona, 1841), Ritbiger, Aviat, Untersuch. (Bresl. 
1847); but he cannot be too emphatically warned 
against that tendency to construct a definite history 
out of the fewest possible facts, that marks most 
of these discussions.¢ 

2. The number of epistles written by St. Paul to 
the Corinthian church. This will probably remain 
a sulject of controversy to the end of time. On 
the one side we have the @ priors objection that 
an epistle of St. Paul should have ever been lost to 
the church of Christ; on the other we have certain 
expressions which seem inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis. As it seems our duty here to express 
an opinion, we may briefly say that the well-known 
words, éypaya tmiv dv th emiatoAn, ah) cuvave- 
plyvucGa: wépvois (ch. v. 9), do certainly seem to 
point to some former epistolary communication to 
the church of Corinth — not from linguistic, but 
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hardly worth while to refer more fully to the copious 

literature on this very uncertain subject. For a brief 

review of the various hypotheses, see Holtzmann is 
i Bunsen's Bibelwerk, viii. 434 ff. (1308). A. 
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from simple exegetical considerations: for it does 
seem impossible either to refer the definite 43) 
guvavaniyy. «. 7. A. to what has preceded in ver. 
2 or ver. 6, or to conceive that the words refer to 
the command which the Apostle is now giving for 
the first time. ‘The whele context seems in favor 
of a former command given to the Corinthians, but 
interpreted by them so litenuly as here to require 
further explanation. It is not right to suppress the 
fact that the Greek commentators are of the con- 
trary opinion, nor must we overlook the objection 
that no notice has been taken of the lost epistle by 
any writers of antiquity. Avyainst this last objec- 
t.on it inay perhaps be urged that the letter might 
have been so short, and so distinctly oceupied with 
specific directions to this piurtiend a church, as 
never to have gained circulation beyond it. Our 
present epistles, it should be rememberec, are not 
addressed exclusively to the Christians at Corinth 
(see 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1). A special treatise 
on this subject (in opposition, however, to the view 
here taken), and the number of St. Paul's journeys 
to Corinth, has been written by Muller, De Titbus 
Pauli /tin., f-c. (Basil, 1831).¢ 

The apocryphal letter of the church of Corinth 
to St. Paul, and St. Paul's answer, existing in 
Armenian, are worthless productions that deserve 
no consideration, but may be alluded to only as 
perhaps affording some sliyht evidence of an early 
belief that the Apostle had written to his converts 
nore than twice. The original Armenian, with a 
translation, will be found in Aucher, Arm. Gram- 
mar, p. 143-161. 

The editions of [commentaries on] these epistles 
have been somewhat numerous. Among the best 
are those of Billroth (Leipz. 1833 [trans. in Edin. 
Cab. Libr.]}), Riickert (Leipz. 1836-37), Olshausen 
(Kcnigsb. 1840), De Wette (Leipz. 1845 [3d Aufl. 
by Messner, 1855)), Osiander (Stuttg. 1847 [2d 
Ep. 1858]), Meyer (1845 [4th Aufl. 1861, 2d Ep. 
1862]), and in our own country, Peile (Lond. 
1848), Alford (Lond. 1856 [4th ed. 1865]), and 
Stanley (Lond. 1858 [3d ed. 1865)).  C. J. FE. 


* The following works should be added: Adalb. 
Maier (Cath.), Comm. tb. den ersten Brief Pauli 
an die Korinther, 1857; Comm. tib, de zireiten 
Brief, 1865; Ewald, Die Sendschreiben des Ap. 
Paulus, 1857; Neander, <Ausleguny der beiden 
Bricfe an die Corinther (a posthumous work 
edited by Beyschlag), 1859; Chr. Fr. Kling, Dre 
Korintherbricfe, in Lange's Bibelwerk, 1861; 
Charles Hodge, Kxposition of the First Fpistle to 
tne Corinthians, New York, 1857, 12mo, and F£7z- 
position of the Second pistle, ditto; Chr. Words- 
worth, in his Greek Testament, with Introduction 
and Notes, 4th ed., 1866; W. F. Besser, St. Pauli 
erster Brief an de Corinther (1862), and Zirciter 
Brief (1863), in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde 
ausyelegt, regarded in Germany as one of the best 
specimens of a happy union of accurate exegesis 
and practical exposition; and J.C. K. von Hofmann, 
Erster Brief an die Korinther (1864), Zceiter 
Brief (1866), in his Die hetlige Schrift’ Nenen 
Testaments zusammenhdngend untersucht, with 
special reference to the development of the doctrinal 
ideas. ‘The article by Holtzmann (in Herzog’s 
Real-Encykl. xix. 730-41) on the relation of the 


@ * Bleek also maintains the view that Paul wrote 
an epistle to the Corinthians, which has been lost. be- 
tween his lst and 2d epistles now extant. He statern 
fais reasons at length for so thinking in his Eval. in 
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two Corinthian epistles to each other and on the 
course of thought pursued in them is very good. 
On the internal condition of the chureh at Corinth, 
when Paul wrote his epistles to the Corinthians, 
see Techler’s Vas apost. u. das nachupest. Zeitalter, 
p- 380 ff. H. 


CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE 
TO THE, was written a few months subsequently 
to the first, in the same year,—and thus, if the 
dates assigned to the former epistle be correct, al out 
the autumn of A.D. 57 or 58, a short time previous 
to the Apostle's three months’ stay in Achaia (Acts 
xx. 3). The place whence it was written was 
clearly not Ephesus (see ch. i. 8), but Macedonia 
(ch. vii. 5, viii. 1, ix. 2), whither the Apostle went 
by way of Troas (ch. ii. 12), after waiting a short 
time in the latter place for the return of ‘Vitus (ch. 
ii. 13). The Vatican MS., the bulk of later MSS., 
and the old Syr. version, assign Vhilippi as the 
exact place whence it was written; but for this 
assertion we have no certain grounds to rely on: 
that the bearers, however, were ‘Titus and his asso- 
ciates (Luke?) is apparently substantiated by ch. 
vill. 23, ix. 3, 3. 

The epistle was occasioned by the information 
which the Apostle had received from ‘Titus, and 
also, as it would certainly seem proballe, from 
Timothy, of the reception of the first epistle. It 
has indeed recently been doubted by Neander, De 
Wette, and others, whether Timothy, who had Leen 
definitely sent to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17) by way of 
Macedonia (Acts xix. 22), really reached his destina- 
tion (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 10); and it has been ured 
that the mission of ‘Timothy would hardly have 
l-een left unnoticed in 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18 (see Rickert, 
Comm. p. 409). ‘To this, however, it has been 
replied, apparently convincingly, that as ‘Timothy 
is an associate in writing the epistle, any notice of 
his own mission in the third person would have 
seemed inappropriate. His visit was assumed as a 
fact, and as one that naturally made him an asso- 
ciate with the Apostle in writing to the church he 
had so lately visited. 

It is more difficult to assign the precise reason 
for the mission of ‘Titus. ‘That he brought back 
tidings of the reception which St. Paul's first epistle 
had met with seems perfectly clear (ch. vii. 6 ff), 
but whether he was specially sent to ascertain this, 
or whether to convey fresh directions, cannot be 
ascertained. There is a show of plausibility in the 
supposition of Bleek (Stud. u. Avtt. for 1830, p. 
625), followed more recently by Neander (/?Aanz. 
u. Leit. p. 437), that the Apostle had made ‘Titus 
the hearer of a letter couched in terms of decided 
severity, now lost, to which he is to be supposed to 
refer in ch. ii. 3 (compared with ver. 4, 9), vii. 8, 
11 ff; but, as has been justly urged (see Meyer, 
Finlett. p. 3), there is quite enough of severity in 
the first epistle (consider ch. iv. 18-21, v. 2 ff., vi. 
5-8, xi. 17) to call forth the Apostle’s affectionate 
anxiety. If it be desiral.le to hazard a conjecture 
on this mission of Titus, it would seem most natural 
to suppose that the return of ‘Timothy and the in- 
telligence he conveyed might have been such as to 
make the Apostle feel the necessity of at once 
despatching to the contentious church one of his 
inimediate followers, with instructions to support 








das N. Test. p. 402 ff. Neander also adopts the same 
opinion in the 4th ed. of his Gesch. der Pflanzung (1847), 
and in his Aucdeg. der Brr an die Cor. (p. 845), after 
having previously declared bimself against it. Hi 
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and strencthen the effect of the epistle, and to bring | however, only mentions one visit prior to that thne 
back the most recent tidings of the spirit that was 


prevailing at Corinth. 

These tidings, as 1t would seem from our present 
epistle, were mainly favorable; the better part of 
the church were returning back to their spiritual 
allegiance to their founder (eh. 1. 13, 14, vil. 9.15, 
16), but there was still a faction, possibly of the 
Judaizing men.bers (comp. ch. xi. 22), that were 
sharpened into even a more keen animosity against 
the Apvstle personilly (ch. x. 1, 10), and more 
strenuously denied his claim to Apostleship. 

‘The contents of this epistle are thus very varied, 
but may perhaps be roughly divided into (hree 
parts: — Ist, the Apostle’s aecount of the character 
of his spiritual labors, accompanied with notices of 
his atlectionate feelings towards his converts (ch. 
i.-vii.); 2uly, directions about the collections (ch. 
wili., ix.); ddly, defense of his own apostolical 
eharacter (cb. xxiii. 10). A close analysis is 
acarcely compatible with the limits of the present 
article, a3 in no one of the Apostle’s epistles are the 
chanves more rapid and frequent. Now he thanks 
God for their general state (ch. i. 3 ff); now he 
glances to his purposed visit (ch. i. 15 ff); now he 
alludes to the special directions in the first letter 
(ch. ii. 3 ff); again he returns to bis own plans 
(ch. ii. 12 ff), pleads his own apostolic dignity (ch. 
iii. 1 ff.), dwells long upon the spirit and nature of 
his own labors (ch. iv. 1 ff), his own hopes (ch. v. 
1 ff.), and his own sufferings (ch. vi. 1 ff.), return- 
ing again to more specific declarations of his 
love towards his children in the faith (ch. vi. 11 
ff.), and a yet further declaration of his views 
and feelings with regard to them (ch. vii.). Then 
again, in the matter of the alins, he stirs up their 
liberality by alluding to the conduct of the churches 
of Macedonia (ch. viii. 1 ff), their spiritual progress 
(ver. 7), the example of Christ (ver. 9), and passes 
on to speak more fully of the present mission of 
Titus and his associates (ver. 18 tf.), and to reiterate 
his exhortations to liberality (ch. ix. 1 ff). In the 
third portion he passes into langnage of severity 
and reproof; he gravely warns those who presume 
to hold lightly his apostolical authority (ch. x. 1 
if. ); be puts strongly forward his apostolical dignity 
(ch. xi. 5 ff); he illustrates his forbearance (ver. 8 
ff.); he makes honest boast of his labors (ver. 23 
ff.): he declares the revelations vouchsafed to him 
(ch, xii. 1 ff); he again returns to the nature of 
his dealings with his converts (ver. 12 ff.), and con- 
cludes with grave and reiterated warning (ch. xiii. 
1 ff.), brief greetings, and a doxology (ver. 11-14). 

The genuineness and authenticity is supported by 
the most decided external testimony ([renwus, //er. 
iii. 7, 1, iv. 28,3; Athenagoras, de Resurr. [c. 18,] 
p 61, . a Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 94, iv. 101; 
[iii. > iv. c. 16, pp. 544, 608, ed. Potter;] 
Tertull. op Pulicit. ce. 13), and by internal evidence 
of such a kind that what has been said on this 
point in respect of the first epistle is here even still 
more applicalle. The only doubts that modern 
pseudo-criticism has been able to bring forward 
relate to the unity of the epistle, but are not such 
as see to deserve serious consideration (see Meyer, 
Finleit. p. 7). 

The principal historical difficulty connected with 
the epistle relates to the nuinber of visits made by 
the Apostle to the church of Corinth. The words 
of this epistle (ch. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2) seem distinctly 
to imply that St. Paul had visited Corinth feice 
before the time at which he now writes. St. Luke, 

32 
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(Acts xviii. 1 ff); for the visit recorded in Acts 
xx. 2, 3, is confessedly subsequent. If with Grotius 
and others we assume that in ch. xii. 14 tplrov 
belongs to éroluws éxw, and not to érGeiy wpds 
tuas, we still have in ch. xiii. 1, the definite words 
Tpitov Touro Epyoua, Which seem totally to pre- 
elude any other meaning than this —that the 
Apostle had visited them ¢cice befure, and was now 
on the eve of going a third time. The ordinary 
subterfuge that &pyoua: is here equivalent to 
éroiuws %yw éAPew (so actually A, the Arabic 
{rp.], and the Coptic versions) is grammatically 
indefensible, and would never have been thought 
of if the narrative of the Acts had not seemed to 
require it. We must assume then that the Apostle 
made a visit to Corinth which St. Luke was not 
moved to record, and which, from its probably short 
duration, mivht easily have been omitted in a nar- 
rative that is more a general history of the church 
in the lives of its chief teachers, than a chronicle 
of annalistic detail. So Chrysostom and his fol- 
lowers, CEcumenius and Theophvlact, and in recent 
times, Miiller (De Tribus Pauli Hin. Basil. 1831), 
Anger (Rat. Temp. p. 70 ff.), Wieseler (Chrono. 
p. 239), and the majority of modern critics. It has 
formed a further subject of question whether, on 
this supposition, the visit to Corinth is to be re- 
garded only as the return there from a somewhat 
lengthened excursion during the 18 months’ stay at 
that city (Anger), or whether it is to be referred to 
the period of the 3 years’ residence at Ephesus. The 
latter has most supporters, and seems certainly most 
natural; see Wieseler, Chrunol. 1. ¢., and Meyer, 
Linleit. p. 6. 

The commentaries on this epistle are somewhat 
numerous, and the same as those mentioned in the 
article on the former epistle. (See the addition on 
that epistle,] No portion of the Apostle's writings 
deserves more careful study, as placing before us 
the striking power of Christian rhetoric, which dis- 
tinguished its great and inspired author. 

C. J. E. 


* CORIN’THUS. This [atin form occurs 
(for Cortnrn) in the A. V. in the subscription to 
the Mpistle to the Romans. A. 


CORMORANT. The representative in the 
A. V. of the Hebrew words haath (TN i) and 


shilic (TOR). As to the former, see PELICAN. 


Shalic (carapdurns: mergulus; nycticoraz f) 
occurs only as the name of an unclean bird in Ler 
xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 17. The word has been vari- 
ously rendered (see Bochart, //ierez. iii. 24), but 
some sea bird is generally understood to be denoted 
by it. There is some difficulty in identifying the 
xarapdxrns of the LXX.; nor can we be quite sat- 
isfied with Oedmann (Verm. Sammi. iii. ce. vii. 
p- 68), Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, and others, that the 
Solan goose, or gannet (Sault alb+), is the bird men- 
tioned by Aristotle (//ist. An. ii. 12, § 153 ix. 13, 
§ 1) and the author of the /reutics (Oppian, ii. 2). 
Col. H. Smith (Kitto’s Cyc. art. Salich) has 
noticed that this bird (xarapidxrns) is described 
as being of the size of a hawk or one of the smaller 
gulls (as of ray Adpwy éAdaogoves), Whereas the 
kannet is as large as a goose. ‘The account given 
in the /reutics “UL c.) of this bird is the fullest we 
possess; and certainly the description, with the ex- 
ception above noted, is well suited to the gannet, 
whose habit of rising high into the air, and par 


e 
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tially closing its wings, and then falling straight as 
aD arrow on ita prey, emerging again in a few sec- 
onda, is praphically descriled in the passage alluded 
to. It is proballe that the ancients sometimes con- 
fused this bird with sume species of tern; hence the 
difficulty as to sice. Col. LI. Sinith suggests the 
Caspian tern (Aferna Cogpin) as the representative 
of the carapsdxrnys: which opinion is however in- 
admissible, fur the terns are krown never to dive, 
whereas the diving habits of the karappaxrns are 
expressly mentioned (xaradvera mexpis opyulas 1) 
wal wAéoy). Modern ormithelogists apply the term 
cataractes to the different species of skuas (lestr7s), 
birds of northern regions, to which the description 
of the karappaxrns is wholly inapplicable. But 
though the gannet may Le the xatoppderns of 
Aristotle and the /reudics, it is doul tful whether 
this bird is found in the Bille-lands, although it 
has a wide rauve, being seen northward in New- 
foundland and in the Hebrides, and southward at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The etymology of the 
Hebrew word points to some plur ging bird: the 
common cormorant (Phalrerceoraz carbo), which 
some writers have identified with the shaddc, is 
unknown in the eastern Mediterranean; another 
species is found 3S. of the Red Sea, but none on 
the W. coast of Palestine. W. H. 


CORN (W327). The most common kinds were 
wheat, PIII; barley, PTISW ; spelt (A. V., Ex. 
ix. 32, and Is. xxviii. 25, “rie;’’ Iz. iv. 9, “ fitch- 
es '’) NeD2 (or in plur. form &**. PS); and 
millet, }T1T: oata are mentioned only by rabbin- 


ical writers. The doubtful word me t, rendered 
principal,’ as an epithet of wheat, in the A. V. 
of Is. xxviii. 25, is probably not distinctive of any 
species of grain (see Gesen. sub vec.). | Corn crops 
are still reckoned at twentyfold what was sown, and 
were anciently much more. Seven ears on one 
stalk? ((ien. xli. 22) is no unusual pheromenon in 
Egypt at this day. The many-eared stalk is also 
common in the wheat of Palestine, and it is of 
course of the bearded kind. The “heap of wheat 
set about with Ilies (which probably grew in the 
field together with it) may allude to a custom of so 
decorating the sheaves (Cant. vii. 2). Wheat (see 
2 Sam. iv. 6) was stored in the house for domestic 
purposes — the “midst of the house’ meaning 
the part more retired than the common chamber 
where the guests were accommodated. It is at 
present often kept in a dry well, and perhaps the 
“ground corn’ of 2 Sam. xvii. 19 was meant to 
imply that the well was so used. From Solomon's 
time (2 Chr. ii. 10, 15), @. ¢. as agriculture became 
developed under a settled government, Palestine 
was a corn-expcerting country, and her grains were 
largely taken by her conmercial neighl-or Tyre (Ez. 
xxvii. 17; comp. Amos viii. 5). “TJenty of corn” 
was part of Jacob's blessing (Gen. xxvii. 28; comp. 
Ps. Ixy. 13). The “store-houses’’ mentioned 2 


@ This seems the general word for corn as it grows. 
AD ear is nba; standing corn is V0 ; the 
‘word for griin in its final state as fit for food is “>, 


apparently from the same word, “)2), pure: comp. 
o> 8° 
the Arab. ad wheat, a pure, j. @. as sifted. 


® 


CORNELIUS 


Chr. xxxii. 28 as built by Hezekiah, were. perhaps, 
the consequence of the havoc made by the Assyr- 
ian armies (comp. 2 K. xix. 29); withcut such pro- 
tection the country in its exhausted state would 
have Leen at the merey of the desert marauders. 


Grain crops were lial.le to Tis. mildew,” 


and PEW, “blasting (see 1 K. viii. 37), as 
well as of course to fire by accident or mabce (Ix. 
xxii. 6; Judy. xv. 5); see further under AGKICUL- 
TURE. Some good general remarks will te found 
in Saalschutz, Ar chdol. der Hebr. Hi. VL. 


CORNE’LIUS (KopytAos), a Roman cen- 
turion of the Italian col.ort stationed in Casares 
(Acts x. 1, &c.),a man full of gcod works and aln:s- 
deeds, who was admonished in a vision by an arcel 
to send for St. Peter from Joppa, to tell hin: words 
whereby he and his house should Le saved. Mean- 
time the Apostle had himself been prepared by a 
aymbolical vision for the admission of the Cientiles 
into the Church of Christ. On his arriving at the 
house of Cornelius, and while he was explaining to 
them the vision which he had seen in referet.ce to 
this mission, the Holy Ghost fell on the Gentiles 
present, and thus anticipated the reply to the ques- 
tion, which might still have proved a dificult cue. 
for the Apostle, whether they were to be baptized 
as Gentiles into the Christian Church. They were 
so baptized, and thus Cornelius became the first- 
fruit of the Gentile world to Christ. Tradition has 
heen busy with his life and acts. According to 
Jerome (Ader. Jorin. i. 301), he built a Christian 
Church at Caesarea: but later tradition makes him 
Bishop of Scamandios (-ria?), ad ascriles to bim 
the working of a great miracle (Menclog. Gree. i. 
129). II. A. 

* We need not infer from Acts xv. 7 that Cor- 
nelius was actually the first Gentile convert who 
helieved the Gospel and was Lrought into the 
church: for at the time of his conversion and lap- 
tism, Paul, the Apostle of the Geutiles, had been 
laboring several years, preaching, in all protal-lity, 
to some extent, in Arabia, and certainly in Syria 
and Cilicia. It is sufficient to understand that it 
was so ordered of God, that Cornelius, when he 
embraced the Gospel, should be received into the 
church under such circumstances as to settle au- 
thoritatively the question of circumcision in  oppo- 
sition tu the Jewish claim that the nte was to be 
imposed on all Gentile converts. ‘The position of 
Cornelius in this respect was one of great interest, 
and the fullness of the account of his reception into 
the church shows the importance which the first 
Christians attached to it. ‘The precise relation of 
Cornelius to Judaism before he adopted the (hris- 
tian faith is not perfectly clear. He had certainly 
embraced the pure theism of the O. T. (evaeBhs 
Kal poBor'nevos Toy Ocdy), but was uncircumcised, 
and may not openly have professed the Jewish be- 
lief. Neander thinks that he telonged at least to 
the class of proselytes of the gate. It appears that 
the Jews recarded him as belonging at this time, 





ial (from a> sal to break) means ° grist.” 
 Parched corn.” useful for provisions, as not need- 
ing cookery, is Sipe and nvr; comp. the Arab. 

Js, to pry. Pounded wheat,” [SD°, 2 Sam 


xvii. 19, Prov. xxvii. 22. 





CORNER 


leally and socially, to a heathen community (Acts. 


x. 28; xi. 1 ff; xv. 7). Neander untulds the in- 
structive history in a very interesting manner 
(Pianzung, u. 8. w. i. 118-131, 4¢ Aufi.; Robin- 
son's revised trans., pp. 69-77). H. 


CORNER. The rTS9, or “corner,” i. €. of 
the field, was not allowed (Lev. xix. 9) to be wholly 
reaped. It formed a right of the poor to carry of 
what was so left, and this was a part of the main- 
tenance from the soil to which that class were enti- 
tled. Similarly the gleaning of fields and fruit 
trees [GLEANING], and the taking a sheaf acci- 
dentally left on the ground, were secured to the 
poor and the stranger by law (xxiii. 22; Dent. 
xxiv. 1J-21). ‘These seem to us, amidst the sharply 
detined leval rights of which alune civilization is 
coznizant, luoge and inadequate provisions fur the 
relief of the poor. But custum and common law 
had probably insured their observance (Job xxiv. 
10) previously to the Mosaic enactment, and con- 
tinued for a long but indefinite time to give practi- 
cal force to the statute. Nor were the © poor,” to 
whom appertained the right, the vague class of 
sufferers whom we understand by the term. On 
the principles of the Mosaic polity every Hebrew 
family had a hold on a certain fixed estate, and 
could by no ordinary and casual calamity be wholly 
begyared. Hence its indigent members had the 
elms of kindred on the “corners,” &e., of the 
field which their landed brethren reaped.  Simi- 
larly the ‘stranger’ was a recoznized dependent; 
“within thy gates"? being his expressive descrip- 
tion, as sharing, though not by any tie of bload, 
the domestic cliim. ‘There was thus a further se. 
curity for the maintenance of the right in its defi- 
nite and ascertainable character. Neither do we, 
_ in the earlier period of the Hebrew polity, closely 
detailed! as its social features are, discover any yen- 
era trices of agrarian distress and the unsafe con- 
dition of the country which results from it — such, 
for instance, as is proved by the banditti of the 
Herodian period. David, a popular leader (1 Sam. 
xviii. 30, xxi. 11), could only muster from four to 
six hundred men out of all Judah, though * every 
one that was in distress, in debt, and every one 
that was discontented came unto him (1 Sam. 
xxii. 2, xxv. 13). Further, the position of the Le 
vitea, who had themselves a similar claim on the 
produce of the land, but no possession in its soil, 
would secure their influence as expounders, teach- 
ers, and in part administrators of the law, in favor 
of such aclaim. In the later period of the proph- 
ets their constant complaints concerning the de- 
frauding the poor® (Is. x. 2; Amos v. II, viii. 6) 
seem to show that such laws had lost their practi- 
eal force. Still later, under the Scril-es, minute 
levislation fixed one-sixtieth as the portion of a 
field which was to be left for the leval “corner; " 
but provided also (which seems hardly consistent) 
that two fields should not be so joined as to leave 
one curner only where two should fairly be reck- 
oned. ‘The proportion being thus fixed, all the 
grain might be reaped, and enough to satisfy the 
regulation subsequently separated from the whole 
crop. This “corner” was, like the gleaning, tithe- 
free. Certain fruit-trees, e. y. nuts, pomegranates, 
vines, and vlives, were deemed liable to the law of 
the corner. Maimonides indeed lays down the 





@ The two latter passages, spenking of " taking bur- 
fens of wheat from the poor,” and of "selling the 
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principle (Constitutiones de donis pauperum, cap. 
ii. 1) that whatever crop or growth is fit for food, 
is kept, and gathered all at once, and carried into 
store, is liable to that law. A Gentile holding land 
in Palestine was not deemed liable to the obliga- 
tion. As revards Jews an evasion seems to have 
been sanctioned as follows: — Whatever field was 
consecrated to the Temple and its services, was 
held exempt from the claim of the poor; an owner 
night thus consecrate it while the crup was on it, 
and then redeem it, when in the sheaf, to his own 
use. ‘Thus the poor would lose the right to the 
“corner.” This reminds us of the “Corban” 
(Mark vii. 11). For further information, see un- 
der AGRICULTURE. 

The treatise Peak, in the Mishna, may likewise 
be consulted, especially chap. i. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; ii.s 
iv. 7, ulso the abuve-quuted treatise of Maimonides. 

H. H. 


CORNER-STONE (7135 J2S: afoos yo 
vidios, OF axpoywmatos: lapis anyuliris; also 
EP weir, Ps. exviii. 22: KEepadrh ywvlas: ca- 
put angali), a quoin or corner-stone, of great im- 
portance in binding together the sides of a build- 
ing. Some of the corner-stones in the ancient 
work of the temple foundations are 17 or 19 feet 
long, and 7} feet thick (Robinson, i. 286). Cor 
ner-stones are usually laid sideways and endways 
ilternately, so that the end of one appears above 
or below the side-face of the next. At Nineveh the 
corners are sometimes formed of one angular stone 
(Layard, Nin. ii. 254). The expression in Ps. 
cxviii. 22 is by some understood to mean the cop- 
ing or ridye, “cvign of vantage,” of a building, 
but as in any part a corner-stone must of necessity 
be of great importance, the phrase “ corner-stone ” 
is sometimes used to denote any principal person, 
as the princes of Egypt (Is. xix. 13), and is thus 
applied both to our Lord, who, having been once 
rejected, was afterwards set in the place of the 
highest honor ([s. xxviii. 16; Matt. xxi. 42; 1 Pet. 
ii. 6, 7; Grotius on Ps. exviii. and Eph. ii. 20; 
Harmer, Obs. ii. 356). H. W. P. 


CORNET (Shéphir, “DW : odvmyt: bue- 
cint), & loud sounding instrument, made of the 
horn of a ram or of a chamois (sometimes of an 
ox), and used by the ancient Hebrews for signals, 


for announcing the pe “Jubile (Lev. xxv. 9), 
for proclaiming the new year (Mishna, Resh /fash- 
shan th, iii. and iv.), for the purposes of war (Jer. iv. 
5, 19, comp. Job xxxix. 25). as well as for the sen- 
tinels placed at the watch-vowers to give notice of 


the approach of an enemy (Ez. xxxiii. 4,5). EW 
is genevally rendered in the A. V. “ trumpet," but 
“cornec’’ (the more correct translation) is used in 
2 Chr. xv. 14; Ps. xeviii. 6: Hos. v. 8; and t Chr. 
xv. 25. I[t seems proballe that in the two last in- 
stances the authors of the A. V. would also have 
preferred “trumpet,’’ but for the ditticulty of find- 
ing different English names in the same passage 
fur two things su nearly resembling each other in 


Meaning as 5 5t, buccina, and Chatzotzerdh, 
TTIEAEL, tuba. “Cornet” is also employed in 





re ‘uce (55>) of the wheat,” t. ¢. perhaps, the glean 
ing, seem to point to some special evasion of the har 
veat laws. 
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Dan. iii. 5. 7. 10, 15, for the Chaldee noun J"), 
Keren (literally a horn). | 

Oriental scholars for the most part consider shdé- 
phar and keren to be one and the same musical 
Instrument; but some Biblical critics regard shi 
phar and chatzctzerdh as belonging to the species | 
of Aeren, the general term for a horn. (Joel Brill, | 
in preface to Mendelssohn's version of the Psalms.) 


CORNET 
xxix. 1), or “a memorial of blowing of trumpets” 
(TIPITA PD", Lev. xxiii. 24): and that rite is 
still observed by the Jews in their celebration of the 
same festival, which they now call «the day of me 
morial” (JIZITT OY), and also “New Year” 
(ZIT WS). «Some commentators,” SAyS 
Kosenmiiller, “ have made this festival refer to the 


Jahn distinguishes keren, “the horn or crooked | preservation of Isuac (Gen. xxii.) whence it is 


trumpet,” from chatztzerah, the straight trumpet, 
“an instrument a cubit in length, hollow through- 
out, and at the larger extremity so shaped as to re- 
semble the mouth of a short bill"? (Archeulog. xev. 
4, 5); but the generally received opinion is, that 
keren is the crvoked horn, and shkcphar the long and 
straight one. 


The silver trumpets (HDD PVASITN), which 
Moses was charged to furnish for the Israelites, 
were to be used for the following purposes: for 
the calling together of the assembly, for the jour- 
peying of the camps, for sounding the alarm of 
war, and for celebrating the sacrifices on festivals 
and new moons (Num. x. 1-10). The divine com- 
mand throuvh Moses was restricted to two trumpets 
only; and these were to be sounded by the sons of 
Aaron, the anointed priests of the sanctuary, and 
not by laymen. It should seem, however, that at 
a later period an impression prevailed, that «“ whilst 
the trumpets were suffered to be sounded only by 
the priests within the sanctuary, they might be 
used by others, not of the priesthood, wihvud the 
sacred edifice.’ (Conrad Iken’s Antiquitates He- 
braice, pars i. sec. vii. “Sacerdotum cum instru- 
mentis ipsorum.”) In the age of Solomon the 
silver trumpets'’ were increased in number to 
120 (2 Chr. v. 12); and, independently of the ob- 
jects for which they had been first introduced, they 
were now employed in the erchestra of the temple 
as an accompaninient to songs of thanksgiving and 
praise. 

Yovel, bas, used sometimes for the “ year of 


Jubilee” en i) S38, comp. Lev. xxv. 13, 15, 
with xxv. 38, 40), generally denotes the institution 
of Jutilee, but in some instances it is spoken of as 
a musical instrument, reseMbling in its object, 
if not in its shape, the Aeren and the shdphdr. 
Gesenius pronounces yébel to be “an onomato- 
pretic word, sicnifving jubilum or a joyful sound, 
and hence applied to the sound of a trumpet signal, 
like FTYINA” (alarm, Num. x. 5): and Dr. 
Munk is of opinion that “le mot yore n‘est 
qu'une Cpith¢te” (Palestine, p. 456 a, note). Still 
it is ditticult to divest wdc of the meaning of a 
sounding instrument in the following instances: 


& When the trumpet (S377) soundeth long, they 
shall come up to the mount”? (Ex. xix. 13); «And 
it shall come to pass that when they make a long 
blast with the ram’s born” oan [peed Josh. 
vi. 5); “And let seven priests bear seven trumpets 
of rams’ horns" (oy. VTE we, Josh. vi. 
6). 

The sounding of the cornet (MDW MY PI) 
was the distinguishing ritual feature of the festival 


appointed by Moses to be held on the first day of 
the seventh month under the denomination of ‘a 


day of blowing trumpets" (FTVAITIN ci, Num. 


somnetimes called by the Jews, “the Hinding of 


Isaac ”’ (Trey VIL). But it is more protable 
that the name of the festival is derived fron: the 
usual kind of trumpets (rams* horns) then in use, 
and that the object of the festival was the cele) ra- 
tion of the new year and the exhortation to thanks 
givings for the blessings experienced in the year 
just finished. The use of cornets by the priests 
in all the cities of the land, not in Jerusalem only 
(where two silver trumpets were added, whilst the 
Levites chanted the 81st L’salm), was a suitable 
mears for that object’ (Rosenmidler, Das alte und 
neue Moryenland, vol. ii., No. 337, on Lev. xaiii. 
24). 

Although the festival of the first day of the 
seventh month is denominated by the Mishna * New 
Year,’’ and notwithstanding that it was observed 
as such by the Hebrews in the age of the secund 
temple, there is no reason whatever to Lelieve that 
it had such a name or character in the times of 
Moses. ‘The Pentateuch fixes the vernal equinox 
(the period of the institution of the Passover), as 
the commencement of the Jewish year; but tor 
more than twenty centuries the Jews have dated 
their new year from the autumnal equinox, which 
takes place about the season when the festival of 
“the day of sounding the cornet’’ is held. Rab- 
binical tradition represents this festival as the anni- 
versary of the creation of the world, Lut the state- 
ment receives no support whatever from Scripture. 
On the contrary, Moses expressly declares that the 
month ABrIn (the Moon of the Spring) is to be 
regarded by the Hebrews as the first month of the 
year: —* This month shall Le unto you the begin- 


ning (WIS) of months; it shall be the first 


(> $7) month of the year to you” (Ex. xii. 2). 
(Munk, Palestine, p. 184 b.) 

The intention of the appointment of the festival 
sof the Sounding of the Cornet,’’ as well as the 
duties of the sacred institution, appear to te set 
forth in the words of the prophet, “Sound the 
cornet (ME"R") in Zion, sanctify the fast, proclaim 
the solemn assen bly’? (Jvel ii. 15). Agreeably to 
the order in which this passage runs, the institution 
of “the Festival of Sounding the Cornet,” seems 
to be the prelude and preparation for the awful 
Day of Atonement. The Divine command for that 
fast is connected with that for “the Day cf Sound- 


ing the Cornet’ by the conjunctive particle =]. 
“ Likerise on the tenth day of this seventh month 
is the Day of Atonement” (Lev. xxili. 27). Here 


“I (likewise) unites the festival “of the Day of 
Sounding the Cornet’’ with the solemnity of the 
Day of Atonement precisely as the same particle 
connects the “ Festival of Tal.ernacles ”’ with the ob- 
servance of the ceremonial of: “the fruit of the 
Hadar tree, the palm branches,” &c. (Lev. xxiib 


34-40). The word “solemn assembly ’’ (793) 


Cos 


In the verse froin Joel quoted above, applies to the 
festival “ Fighth day of Svlemn Assembly ” 


(ITY ‘O) (Lev. xxiii. 36), the closing rite 
of the festive cycle of Tishri (see Religious Dis 
courses of Rev. Professor Marks, vel. i. pp. 291, 
22). 

‘Besides the use of the cornet on the festival of 
‘blowing the trumpets,’ it is also sounded in the 
synagogue at the close of the service fur the day of 
atonement, and, amongst the Jews who adopt the 
ritual of the Sephurdimn, on the seventh day of the 
feast of Tabernacles, known by the post-biblical de- 


nomination of “ the Great Hosannah "’ (MYWII 


TT2>). The sounds emitted from the cornet in 
modern times are exceedingly harsh, although they 
produce a solemn effect. esenius derives the name 


“DAW from TDW — Arab. yh “to be bright, 


elear ’’ (compare ew, Ps. xvi. 6). 
D. W. M. 

COS (K@és, now Stanchio or Stanko: [ Cous]).4 
This small island has several interesting points of 
connection with the Jews. It is specitied, in the 
edict which resulted from the communications of 
Simon Maccabeus with Rome, as one of the places 
which contained Jewish residents (1 Macc. xv. 23). 
Josephus, quoting Strabo, mentions that the Jews 
had a great amount of treasure stored there during 
the Mithridatic war (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2). 
From the same source we learn that J ulius Coesar 
issued an edict in favor of the Jews of Cos (ibid. 
10, § 15). Herod the Great conferred many favors 
on the island (Joseph. B. J. i. 21, § 11); and an 
inscription in Bcckh (No. 2502) associates it with 
Herod the tetrarch. St. Paul, on the return from 
his third missionary journey, passed the night here, 
after sailing from Mitetus. The next day he 
went on to Ropes (Acts xxi. 1). The proximity 
of Cos to these two important places, and to CyI- 
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Dus, and its position at the entrance to the Archi- 
pelago from the east, made it an island of consid- 
erable consequence. It was celebrated for its light 
woveil fabrics and for its wines, — also for a temple 
of Asculapius, to which a school of physicians was 
att whed, and which was virtually, from its votive 
models, a museum of anatomy and pathology. The 
emperor Claudius bestowed upon Cos the privilege 
of s free state (Tac. Ann. xii. 61). The chief town 
(of the same name) was on the N. E. near a prom- 


a * Stanchio or Stanko, the present name of Cos, has 
srisen from a slurred pronunciation of és ray Kw (mod- 
x0 Greek), like Stambul from é¢ ray woAcv. H. 

b Bo “YT, “white” in A. V. idid., is probably not 
s color, but a stuff, possibly silk: comp. Arabic 
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ontory called Scanilarium: and perhaps it is to the 
town that reference is made in the Acts (l. c.) 
There is a monograph on Cos by Kiister (De G 
/asuls, Halle, 1833), und a very useful paper on 
the subject by Col. Leake (in the Trans. of the 
Royal Suc. of Literature, vol. i., second series). 
An account of the island will be found in Clarke's 
Tracels, vol. ii., pt. i., pp. 196-213, and vol. ii., pt 
ii., pp. 321-333; but the best description is in Roxs, 
Reisen nich Kas, Halicarnassus, u. s. w. (Halle, 
1852), with which his Reisen auf den Griech. Inseln 
should be compared, vol. ii. (1843), pp. 86-92, val. 
iii. (1845), pp. 126-139. J.S. H. 


CO’/SAM (Kewodu: Cosan, a name that occurs 
nowhere else either in the O. 'T. or N. T., aud is 
of doubtful etymology), son of Elmodam, ani fifth 
before Zorobabel, in the line of Joseph the hus- 
band of Mary, Luke iii. 28. [GENEALOGIES OP 
CuRIst. } A. C. HL. 


* COTTAGE. In Is. xxiv. 20 the Hebrew 


word MD, AMélinah, rendered “cottage”? in 
the A. V. , would be belie translated “ hammock.” 
See BED, p. 261. A. 


COTTON (D572 : xdpwagos, rd xaprdowa, 
Esth. i. 6, where the Vulg. has carbasini coloris, as 
if a color,? not a material (so in A. V. “green"’), 
were intended). There is a doubt whether under 
WwW, Shcsh, in the earlier and V3, Bitz, in the 
later books of the O. T. rendered in the A. V. by 
“white linen,’’ “ fine linen,” &., cotton may have 
been included as well. Both shésh and dbutz are 
said by Gesen. (s. vr.) to be from roots signifying 
originally mere whiteness; a sense said also to in- 


here in the word V2 (perhaps Arab. abyad, 


yaad, ‘‘ white ’’), used sometimes instead of, and 
sometimes together with shésh to mean the fabric. 
In Ez. xxvii. 7, 16, WW, shésh, is mentioned as 
imported into Tyre from Egypt, and dutz as from 
Syria. Each is found in turn coupled with 772278 
(purpura), in the sese of “ purple and fine linen," 
it. e. the most showy and costly apparel (comp. 
Prov. xxxi. 22 with Esth. viii. 15). The dress of 
the Evyptian priests, at any rate in their miuistra- 
tions, was without doubt of linen (Herod. ii. 37), 
in spite of Pliny’s assertion (xix. 1, 2) that they 
preferred cotton. Yet cotton garments for the wor- 
ship of the temples are said to be mentioned in the 
Kosetta stone (Wilkinson, Anc. Fyypt. iii. 117). 
The satne with the Jewish ephod and other priestly 
attire, in which we cannot suppose any carelessness 
to have prevailed. If, however, a Jew happened to 
have a piece of cotton cloth, he probably would not 
be deterred by any scruple about the Acterogenea 
of Deut. xxii. 11 from wearing that and linen to- 
gether. There is, however, no word for the cotton 
plunt (like | mba sic) for flax) in the Hebrew, nor 
any reason to suppose that there was any early 
knowledge of the fabric. 

The Egyptian mummy swathings also, many os 
which are said to remain as good as when fresh 


, haveer, silk.” The NT, t sheets,” marg. 


shirts,” of A. V. Judg. xiv. 12, 18, and “ fine linen,” 
Is. iii. 23, is perhaps a form of the same word as 
civewr, Ma;yk xiv. 61. 
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from thie loom, are decided, after much controversy 
and minute analysis, to have been of linen, and 
not cotton. The very ditliculty of deciding, how- 
ever, shows how easily even scientific observers 
may mistake, and, much more, how impossible it 
would have been for ancient popular writers to 
avoid confusion. Even Greek naturalists sometimes 
clearly include “ cotton’ under Aivoy, The same 
uppers to be true of ofdyn, oBovioy, and the whole 
class of words signifying white textile vegetable 
fabrics. ‘The proper Oriental name for the article 


DDD (said to occur with slicht variation in Sanskr. 
and other Oriental languages) is rendered “ green" 
in the A. V. of [sth. i. 6, but Grecized in the 
LXX. by Kapragivos. From the same woid, with 
which either their Alexandrian or Parthian inter- 
course mivht familiarize them, the Latins borrowed 
carbasus, completely current in poetical use in the 
golden and silver period of Latinity, for sails, awn- 
ings, &c. Varro knew of tree-wool on the author- 
ity of Ctesias, contemporary with Herodutus. ‘The 
Greeks, through the commercial consequences of 
Alexander's conquests, must have known of cot- 
ton cloth, and more or less of the plant. Amasis 
indeed (about B. c. 540) sent as a present from 
Egypt a corslet xexoounuevoy xpuoe nal éeploiot 
ard Evdov (Herod. ili. $7), which Pliny says was 
still existing in his time in a temple in Khodes, and 
that the minuteness of its fibre had provoked the 
experiments of the curious. Cotton was manu- 
factured and worn extensively in Evypt, but extant 
monuments give no proof of its growth, as in the 
case of flax, in that country (Wilkinson, 1b. pp. 
116-139, and plate No. 336); indeed, had it been a 
gencral product, we could scarcely have missed find- 
ing some trace of it ou the monumental details of 
ancient Egyptian arts, trades, &c.; but, especially, 
when Pliny (A. D. 115) asserts that cottcn was then 
grown in Egypt, a statement confirmed by Julius 
Pollux (a century later), we can hardly resist the 
inference that, at least as a curiosity und as an ex- 
periment, some plantations existed there. This is 
the more likely since we find the cotton-ftree (yos- 
sypium arboreum, less usual than, and distinct from, 
the cotton plant, goss. herbuc.) is mentioned still 
by Pliny as the only remarkable tree of the adja- 
cent Ethiopia; and since Arabia, on its other side, 
appears to have known cotton ¢ from time immemo- 
rial, to grow it in abundance, and in parts to be 
highly favorable to that product. In India, how- 
ever, we have the earliest records of the use of cot- 
ton for dress; of which, ineluding the starching of 
it, some curious traces are found as early as 8U0 B. 
C., in the Institutes of Manu; also (it is said, on 
the authority of Prof. Wilson) in the Rig-Veda, 
105, v. 8. For these and some other curious an- 
tiquities of the subject, see Royle’s Culture and 
Commerce of Cotton in India, pp. 117-122. 
Cotton is now both grown and manufactured in 
various parts of Syria and Palestine, and, owing 
probably to its being less conductive of heat, seems 
preferred for turbans and shirts to linen: but there 
is no proof that, till they came in contact with Per- 





@ Kurpasa or kurpasum is the Sanskr. Kupas in 
Hindee means the cotton rose or pod with seed, which 
in the Bengalee is kapasre, and in the Bombay dialect, 
kapoos. 

6 So Burckhardt (Trav. Nub. App. iii. p. 515, note) 
mentions a “species of cuirass made of quilted cot- 
ton”? as still worn by certuin tribes adjacent to the 
Nile. 


COURT 


sia, the Hebrews generally knew of it as a distinet 
fabric from linen, whilst the negative proof of lan- 
guage and the probabilities of fact offer a 
presumption that, if they obtained it at all in com- 
merce, they confounded it with linen under the 
terms shrsh or butz. The greater cleanliness and 
durability of linen probably established its superi- 
ority over cotton for sepulchral purposes in the N. 
T. period, by which time the latter must have been 
commonly known, and thus there is no reason for 
assirniug cotton as the material of the 6@d6+1a and 
évragia of which we read. For the whole subject, 
see Yates's Textrinum Antiquorum, pt. i. chap. vi. 
and app. D. H. H. 


COUCH. [Bep.] 


COUNCIL. (1.) guvéSpiov, the great 
council of the Sanhedrim, which sat at Jerusalem. 
[SANHEDKIM.]  (2.) guvédpia (Matt. x. 17; 
Mark xiii. 9), the lesser courts, of which there were 
two at Jerusalem, and one in each town of Pales- 
tine. The constitution of these courts is a doubt- 
ful point; according to Talmudical writers the 
number of judges was twenty-three in places where 
there was a popniation of 120, and three where the 
population fell below that number (Mishn. Sawhedr. 
1,§ 6). Josephus, however, gives a different ac- 
count: he states that the court, as constituted br 
Moses (Deut. xvi. 18; comp. Av. iv. 8, § 14), con- 
sisted of seven judges, each of whom had two Le- 


‘vites as assessors; accordingly in the reform which 


he carried out in Galilee, he appointed seven judves 
for the trial of minor offenses (B. J. ii. 20, § 4). 
The statement of Josephus is generally accepted as 
correct; but it should be noticed that these courts 
were not always in existence; they may bave been 
instituted by himself on what he conceived to be 
the true Mosaic model: a supposition which is ren- 
dered probable by his further institution of a coun- 
cil of Seventy, which served as a court for capital 
offenses, altogether independent of the Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem (J7t. § 14; B. J. ii. 20, § 5). The 
existence of local courts, however constituted, is 
clearly implied in the passages quoted from the N. 
T.; and perhaps the ju/yment (Matt. y. 21) applies 
to them. (3.) cuuBovaAroy (Acts xxv. 12), a kind 
of jury or privy council, consisting of a certain 
number of assessors (consiiari, Suet. Ttb. 33, 55), 
who assisted Roman governors in the administra 
tiun of justice and other public matters. 
W. L. B. 

COURT, an open inclosure, applied in the A. 
¥. most commonly to the inclosures of the ‘Taber- 
nacle and the Temple. The Hebrew word invaria- 


bly used for the former is Chatzér, TET, from a 


root, EET, to surround (Gesen. p. 512). (See, 
amongst others, Ex. xxvii. 9, to xl. 33; Lev. vi. 16; 
Num. iii. 26, &c.) ‘The same word is also must 
frequently used for the “courts"’ of the Temple, 
as 1 K. vi. 36, vii. 8; 2 K. xxiii. 12; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 
5; Ps. xeii. 13, &. In 2 Chr. iv. 9, and vi. 13, 
however, a different word is employed, apparently 





o > 


¢ Arab. Cotn, S. means: (1) any annual; 


(2) anything between two leaves; (3) the well-known 
cotton”? plant. This evolving of the special from 
the gencral sense seems to indicate that the name " cot- 
ton ” ts originally Arabic; though it may be true that 
the plant is indigenous in India. 
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br the same places — slzdrdh, TITY, from a root! be regarded as figurative, denoting, cither, from 


a3 : re the use of salt in sacrifice (Lev. ii. 13; Mark ix 
of ieee ins : the a Pp ate rit 49), the sacredness, or, from the preserving quali. 
pectirs dn ee ee Lie My ee (A.V. “set- ties of salt, the perpetuity, of the covenant. 
tle), but perhaps with a different force. Chalzér : 


Ba ea ae in the N. T. the word d3:a0@hpxn is frequently, 
also designates tie: court of ee (Neb. as though by no means uniformly, translated testa- 
Jer. xxxii. 2, &c.), of a private house (2 Sam. xvi. 


fier are ; yy ment in the Enylish Authorized Version, whence 
aoe = ine ees baie ue " oe the two divisions uf the Bible have received their 
Am. vii. 13, wh eb ure oth = ae eae in a 
@ “house,” our translators, anxious to use a term hace ae cia ae adopted 
cad nate Z . 3 Roe pwns { rt mit s z : 
ae Titvespetamisacuns teanin) testamentum as the equivalent for 3:a9n7 in the 
: septs ea is Pee Apocr., uses it always as such in the N. T. (see 
ies nee rae a aa aes above). There seems, however, to be no necessity 
the ae of Hazer or Hazor frequently occurs in EON ERE, MIUUCHION OF nem WOEE COUNe ying <e 
the names of places in the A.V. [Hazer; Vit-; new idea. The LXX. having rendered MM 
LAGE. } G. | (which never means will or teatument, but always 
* In Matt. xxvi. 69 (ver. 58 may be doubtful); | covemané or agreement) by Siafqnn consistently 
Mark xiv. 65 (perhaps also ver. 54) and xv. 16; throughout the O. T., the N. T. writers, in adopt- 
John xviii. 15, adAq should be rendered “court,” | Ing that word, may naturally be supposed to intend 
| 





i.e. the quadranvle around which the house or | to convey to their readers, most of thein familiar 
palace of the high-priest was built, and not  pal- with the Greek Q. T., the same idea. Moreover, 
ace” or “hall”? (A. V.). Peter himself was not | im the majority of cases the same thing which has 


in the room of the palace where the Saviour was] heen called a “covenant” (MWS) in the O. T. is 
on trial, as the Enslish reader would be led to sup-| referred to in the N. T. (e. g. 2 Cor. ili. 14; Heb. 


eacea but was in the court outside. [See House; vii, ix.; Rev. xi. 19); while in the same context 
Perer.] li. the same word and thing in the Greek are in the 
COUTHA (Kovéd; [Vat. omits:] Phusa), 1] English sometimes represented by “ covenant,” and 
Esdr. v. 32. There is no name corresponding with} sometimes by “testament? (Heb. vii. 22, viii. 8 
this in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. [He is] 13, ix. 15). In the confessedly difticult passage, 
mentioned as one of those whose sons were “ ser-| Heb. ix. 16, 17, the word S:a@jen has been thouzht 
vants of the temple "’ after the return from the Cap-| by many commentators absolutely to require the 
tivity. — 11. ] meaning of twill or festament. On the other side, 
COVENANT (72 : Bian; once, however, it may be alleged, that in addition to what 
Wisd. i. 16, ouvéfen: in O. T. fredlus, pactum — has Just been said as to the usual mess of the 
: aaa ine _ | word in N. T., the word oceurs twice in the con- 

often interchangeably, Gen. ix., xvii.; Num. xxv.; bask ache ts oe Penne ery 
in Apocr. festumentum, but stcramentum, 2. bsdr. NE eS Cee von ar, een, 2 
ii. 73 spunsiones, Wisd. i. 16; in N. T. Cestrmnentum 
[absque firdcre, Rom. i. 31; Gr. aguyOérous])- 
The Hebrew word is derived by Gesenius trom the 


root VI2, i. g. TTD, “he cut,” and taken to 
mean primarily “a cutting,” with reference to the! 8). If this sense of d:a6qxn be retained, we may 
custom of cutting or dividing animals in two, and either render éxl vexpors, ‘over, or in the case of, 
passing between the parts in ratifving a covenant | dead sacrifices,” and 6 d:adéuevos, “ the mediating 
(Gen. xv.; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19). Hence the expres- alia oN di ae a 
: ranstttion of the N. £.), or (with Ebrard an 
sion “to cut a covenant” (m2 N72; Gen. others) restrict the atatenient of ver. 16 to the O. 
xv. 18, or simply 72, with FWD understood, T. idea of a covenant beticeen man and God, in 
1 San. xi. 2) is of frequent occurrence. (Comp. wiich.man as POY, anuist ss be-represented 
haeticr lara, Bre Rn ee ere rs by a sacritice with which he was so completely 
pereutere fielus.) Vrofessor Lee sugyzests (//ed. identified, that in its person he (6 diabenevos, the 
: oF human covenanter) actually died (cf. Matt. xxvi. 
Lex. 8. v. SYR) that the proper signification of | 28). 
the word is an eating together, or banquet, from| In its Biblical meaning of a compact or agree- 
ment between two parties, the word is used — 1. 
Improperly, of a covenant between God and man, 
Man not being in any way in the position of an 
independent covenanting party, the phrase is. evi- 
dently used by way of accommodation. Strictly 
speaking, such a covenant is quite unconditional, 
and amounts to a promise ((ral. iii. 15 ff, where 
erayyeAla and 3:a0qKn are used almost as syno- 


same as the translation of S73, and in the un- 


questionable sense of corenant (ef. 3:ahjKn Kaivh, 
Heb. ix. 15, with the same expressiun in vin. 8: 
and $:a0nKn, ix. 16, 17, with ver. 2), and Ex. xxiv. 


the meaning “to eat,” which the root 1173 some- 
times bears, because among the Orientals to eat 
tovether amounts almost to a covenant of friend- 
ship. ‘This view is supported by Gen. xxxi. 46, 
where Jacob and Laban eat tovether on the heap 
of stones which they have set up in ratifving the 
covenant between them. It affords also a satisfae- 
tory explination of the expression “a covenant of 


i nyms) or act of mere favor (Ps. Ixxxix. 28, where 
e se hb) . t ¢ rv wee 

salt (TT 2 wa, d.adnKn ards, S UNI. XVI. | “VEST stands in parallelism with S72) on God's 
19; 2 Chr. xiii. 3), when the Eastern idea of eat- ie se 


ing salt together is remembered. If, however, the part. Thus the assurance given by God after the 

; Flood, that a like judement should not be repeated, 
dther derivation of ae) be adopted, this expres-| and that the recurrence of the seasons, and of day 
sion may be expla.ned by supposing salt to have! and night, should not cease, is called a covenant 
been eaten, or offered with accompanying sacrifices, i (Gen. ix.; Jer. xxxiii. 29). Generally, however, 
a occasion of very solemn covenants, or it may | the form of a covenant is maintained by the bene- 
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fits which God engayes to bestow being made by 
him dependent upon the fulfillment of certain con- 
ditions which he imposes on man. ‘Thus the cove- 
nant with Abraham was conditioned by circumcision 
(Acts vii. 8), the omission of which was declared 
tantamount toa breach of the covenant (Gen. xvii.); 
the covenant of the priesthood, by zeal for God, his 
honor and service (Num. xxv. 12, 13; Deut. xxxiii. 
9; Neh. xiii. 29; Mal. ii. 4,3); the covenant of 
Sinai, by the ol'servance of the ten commandinents 
(Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28; Lev. xxvi. 15), which are there- 
fore called “ Jehovah's covenant ’' (Deut. iv. 13), a 
nanie which was extended to all the books of Moses, 
if not to the whole body of Jewish canonical Script- 
ures (2 Cor. iii. 13, 14). This last-mentioned cov- 
enant, which was renewed at different: periods of 
Jewish history (Deut. xxix.; Josh. xxiv.; 2 Chr. 
XV., XXiii., xxix., xxxiv.; Iézr. x.; Neh. ix., x.), is 
one of the two principal covenants between God and 
man. ‘They are distinguished as old and new (Jer. 
xxxi. 31-34; Heb. viii. 8-13, x. 16), with reference 
to the order, not of their institution but of their 
actual development (Gaal. iii. 17); and also as being 
the instruments respectively of bondage and. free- 
dom (Gal. iv. 24). The latter of these covenants 
appears to be represented in Gal. iii. under a twofold 
aspect, as being a covenant between the First and 
Second Persons of the blessed Trinity (ver. 16 and 
ver. 20), as explained by Scholetield, [licott, &e.), 
and also a covenant, conditioned by faith in Christ, 
between God and man. (See Bishop Hopkins's 
Works, vol. ii, pp. 219-398, and Witsius on the 
Covenants, for the theclogy of the subject.) Con- 
sistently with this representation of God's dealings 
with man under the form of a covenant, such cov- 
enant is said to be confirmed in conformity to hu- 
man custum by au oath (Deut. iv. 31; Ps. Ixxxix. 
3), to be sanctioned by curses to fall upon the un- 
faithful (Deut. xxix. 21), and to be accoinpaiied by 


a sign (2 VS), such as the rainbow (Gen. ix.), cir- 
cuncision (Gen. xvii.), or the Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 
16, 17). 

2. Properly, of a covenant between man and 
man, t. ¢. % solemn compact or agreement, either 
between tribes or nations (1 Sam. xi. 1; Josh. ix. 
G, 15), or between individuals (Gen. xxxi. 44), by 
which each party bound himself to fuliill certain 
conditions, and was assured of receiving certain ad- 
vantages. In making such a covenant God was 
solunnly invoked as witness (Gen. xxxi. 50), whence 


the expression “a covenant of Jehovah” (73 


PVT, 1 Sam. xx. 8, comp. Fz. xvii. 19), and an 
oath was sworn (Gen. xxi. 31); and accordingly a 
breach of covenant was regarded as a very heit.ous 


sin (fox. xvii. 12-20). A sign (VS) or witness 


(TD) of the covenant was sometimes framed, such 
as a vift (Gen. xxi. 30), or a pillar, or heap of 
stones erected (Gen. xxxi. 52). The marriage 
compact is called “the covenant of God,” Prov. it. 
17 (see Mal. ii. 14). ‘Phe word covenant came to 
be applied to # sure ordinance, such as that of the 
shew-bread (Lev. xxiv. 8); and is used fizuratively 
in such expressions as a covenant with death (Is. 
xxviii. 18), or with the wild beasts (Llos. ii. 18). 
The phrases IQ “oya, MQ Wy, 
“lords or men of one’s covenant,” are employed 


ao denote confederacy (Gen. xiv. 13, Ob. 7). 
T. T. P. 


COVERING OF THE EYES 


* COVERING OF THE EYES. Ths 


Hebrew word SVD occurs in eight passaves of 
the Old Testament; in six of which (Gen. xx. 16, 
Ix. xxii. 27, Job xxiv. 7, xxvi. 6, xxxi. 19, Is. L 
3) it is translated “covering” in the A. V.; in 
one (Itx. xxi. 10) it is translated “ raiment,’’ and 
in one (Deut. xxii. 12) & vesture.’’ 

The meaning of the phrase, “covering of the 
eyes,” in Gen. xx. 16, and the construction and 
import of the sentence, are still subjects of dircus- 
sion, even among the latest’ interpreters. “Tot 
pene exstant explicationes, quot sunt interpretes”’ 
(Ros.). The points still at issue have respect to 
almost every word in the sentence. The pronoun 


SVT (he or tt) may be referred (a) to Abrabam 
himself, or (6) to the present made to him. “A 
covering of the eyes’? may mean (c) a literal veil, 
or (/) a veil in a fivurative sense as a protective 
influence, or (¢) with a different allusion, a means 
of pacification. By «the eves’ may be meant (7) 
those of Sarah herself, or (y) in connection with 


the following bp bole) those of all around her and 


in intercourse with her. The word “all"* (in phe) 
may refer (4) to things (namely, acts), or (1) to 


persons. In the last clause, “~* may be (j) a 
preposition, or (4) the sign of the accusative case, 


after “i? 72, or (2) as the punctators have indica 


ted by the Afhnuch, in connection with the fullow- 
ing verb. The form JV173 may be (m) the 2d 
pers. fem. of the perfect, or (”) the participle used 
as the 3d pers. fem. 

No. a, in conjunction with d, was well expressed 
by Calvin: « Decetur enim Sara, maritum cul 
juncta est, instar veli esse, quo se tegere delecat, ne 
exposita sit alienis.”” So Vitringa. But Viele justly 
objects, that in this view, the present ofa thousand 
silverlings, with which Abimelech prefaces this re 
mark, has no significance. 

Ewald (Ausf. Lehrd. p. 281), combining a. d, 9, 
i, J, m, translates and explains thus: + //e # fo thee 
a covering of the eyes for every one who ta with 
thee (so that, under his protection, no impure ese 
ean with impunity venture to look on thee), aad 
toward crevy one; go dust thea right Hhysclf (defend 
thy right).”’ 

Gesenius, combining &, e, fi 4, 7, ”, translates 
and explains thus: « Su (iis (the thousand. silver: 
lings) ts to thee a penalty [satisfaction] for all ichich 
(has happened) with thee and before all; and she 
was convicted (had nothing to say in excuse). Com- 
pare Gen. xxxii. 21, / will corer his face (appease 
him) with Hie present.” So Keil, and also Delitzseh; 


except that they take nm>5 (m) as the 2d pers., 


and bd (*) ag referring to persons: “ So a ts to 
thee a covering of the eyes (an expiatory gift) tn 
reference to all who are with thee (Lerause all in 
the househeld shared their mistress's dishonor); so 
thos art righted (properly, proved, namely, to be 
the one who suffered wrong).” 

So the passage is understood by Tuch. He takes 
exception, however (after Schumann) to EwaJd's 


and Gesenius'’s const-uction of the second s78, 
which should be construed as the one immediately 


preceding it; for Leis Sy FTES must not be 
arbitrarily separated in construction and refcrence. 


COW 


Gence he translates: ‘fur all which (has been, or, 
has taken place) with thee and with all, that thou 
mayest be righted.” 

Baunrearten (Theol. Comm. zum Pent.) has re- 
vived Schroeder's interpretation (fullowed by Rosen- 
miler and uthers), taking “covering of the eyes” 
(c) in the sense of a literal veil; not, however, as 
Schroeder viewed it, as the token of a married 
woman, but simply as a means of concealing her 
beauty, and thus avoiding the danger referred to in 
v. 11. Baumgarten supposes that after Adieich 


the accusative construction is resumed in JS) 


(&), taking JWND5 as the 2d pers. perf. (m), and 
translates: “end all this (I do, or, I give) that thou 
nuayest be righted.” 

Lanve, understanding by “ covering of the face" 
a veil in the fivurative sense, finds (with Le Clerc) 
a double meaning in the expression; namely, a gift 
of atonenient and reconciliation, which at the same 
time shall be as a veil to all eyes, by indicating the 
relation of one married to a husband. 


On these views it may be remarked, that the 
form of the expression, * covering of the eyes,’ (not 
‘sof the face,") seems to be decisive avainst the 
supposition that a veil is meant, either as worn by 
Sarah fur conceding her person from the sight of 
others, or by them to restrict their sight. In the 
former case, the expression should have been, “ cov- 


ering of the face” (B°39). A “covering of the 
eves,’ in the literal sense, can mean nothing else 
than the repression of the improper use of the eyes, | 
as of wanton looks. This, with reference to Sarah, 
is inapposite, as no such fault is laid to her charze; 
and if understood of others (‘a covering of the 
eyes to all who are with thee’’), a veil cannot be 
meant, for that is used for concealment, and not 
for the purpose of obstructing the vision. The ob- 
jection les equally against the supposition of a veil 
m a fivurative sense, since this must conform to 
the literal and proper use of the term. 

The only alternative remaining, is to take the 
expression, ‘covering of the eyes,”’ in its strict and 
pruper sense, instead of a veil for the face; either 
with Fwald, as referring to Abraham, her lawful 
protector from the wauton gaze of others, or with 
Gesenius, as a figurative expression for a peace- 
offering. In favor of the former, is the juxtaposition 


ef the pronoun SVT (he, or i) with “thy brother,” 
makiny this its most natural antecedent; an objection 
to the latter view, which is but partially obviated 


by the use of SAT for both genders in the Penta- 
teuch. Hut on the contrary, against Mwald’s view 
lies the more serious objection, that) Abimelech 
prefaces this remark with a statement which has 
no bearmy on it: and thus a part of what he says 
to Sarah herself is without significance, as addressed 
to her. 

The ancient versions are all at fault here, and 
throw no licht on the true rendering and inter- 
pretation (unless we understand the Septuagint 
version with Gesenius), showing that it was as 
difficult then as it is now. T. J. C. 


COW. The Heb. words “73, rT97%, and 
"Y"", have been treated of under But. The A. 
V. renders by “cow,” both 7 
and “Witt? in Lev. xxii. 28 ; 


2, in Fz. iv. 15, 


Num. xviii. 17, where | 
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the feminine gen ler is required by the sense. in 
Job xxi. 10 and Is. xi. 7, the A. V. has “cow'’ a 


the rendering of *T™™, the fem. form of “3, “a 
bullock.” W. D. 


COZ (VV [a thorn]: Kwé: Cos), a man 
among the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 8). 

* The name also of one of the Levites (see 1 
Chr. xxiv. 10; Itzr. ii. G1; Neh. iii. 4, 215 vii. 63). 
The article is pretixed in these passages, and in the 
first of them retained in the A.V. (HAKKoz 
which see). 


COZ’BI (ETD [deceptire, lying]: XacBl, 
(Vat. -Becs] Jos. XogBia: Cuzhi), a Midiouite 
wonan, daughter of Zur, one of the chiefs of the 
nation (Num. xxv. 15, 18). 


* CRACKNELS (in 1 Kings xiv. 3, A. V.), 
denotes crumb-cakes, “so called from the sharp 
noise made when breaking (llastwood & Wright's 
Bible Word- Book, ps 134). They formed a part 
of the present which the wife of Jeroboam carried 
to the prophet Ahijah (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8; xvi. 
2)) when she went to learn from him the issue of 
her son's sickness. ‘They were different from ordi- 
nary loaves, for both are mentioned together in the 
above passave. First says they were perhaps small 
dried cakes, and pricked or pointed like biscuit, 
such as common people carried with them on jour- 
neys (//ebr. u. Chall. Worterb. ii, 53). Being 
thus dry and hard, they would have the quality 
expressed hy the English name, but inferred only 
froin the Hebrew. ‘The queen tuok such cakes with 
her, because she wished to conceal her rank and 
appear as an ordinary person. See Bunsen’s Bibel 
werk on 1 Kings xiv. 8. The Hebrew term is that 
in Josh. ix. 5, 12, usually understcod there of bread 
so old as to be dry and spotted with mould. But 
the etymology is very obscure. See Fiirst's Con- 
cord. s. v., and Ges. Dhes. ii. 909. H. 


CRANE (DAD or DD, stis or sis [horse, 
from the fleetness of the swallow]: yeArSdv: pullus 
hirundinis, hivnnelo). There can be little doubt 
that the A. V. is incorrect in rendering sé by 
‘“erane,”’ which bird is: probally intended by the 
Hebrew word ‘agir, translated + swallow’ by 
the A. VV. [Swattow.] Mention is made of 
the s#s in Hezekiah’s prayer (fs. xxxvili. 14), 
“Like a sus or an ‘dytir so did I twitter;’’ and 
avain in Jer. vill. 7 these two words occur in the 
same order, “the sis and the ‘aytr observe the 
time of their coming:” from which passage we 
learn that both birds were migratory. According 
to the testhnony of most of the ancient versions, 
sis denotes a “swallow.” The passage in Jere- 
minh (4 ¢.), compared with the Heidtering notes of 
the sis in Hezekiah’s prayer, goes far to establish 
this translation, for the Hebrew verb“ which is 
rendered “chatter”? by the A. V. more properly 
signifies to “chirp or to ‘twitter,’ the term be- 
ing evidently, as Bochart (/Merez. ii. 605) has 
shown, onomatopoetic, indicative of the notes of 
the bird. ‘The Italians about Venice call a swallow 
zinilt, and its chirping they express by zézilire 
(see Bochart, 2 c.). ‘The expression “ like a swal- 
low did I twitter? may perhaps appear to us not a 
very apt illustration of mournful complaint, the 
notes of the various species of the Mirundinua 
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being expressive of happiness rather than of grief; 4 
but it must be remembered that the ancients re- 
garded the swallow as a mournful bird; and it is 
worthy of remark that, aceurding to Dr. Kennicott, 
in thirteen Codices of Jeremiah (2. c.) the werd 
Jsis occurs instead of six: it is probable therefcre 
that the story of Procne, Tereus, &c., of Grecian 
mythology had its source in ancient Egyptian fa- 
ble, Isis, as the Eyyptians say, having been changed 


into a swallow. The Hebrew word Derér (4977) 
is noticed under the article SwaLLow. W. H. 


CRA‘TES (Kpdrns: Vulg. translates prelatus 
est), governor of the Cyprians (5 éxl trav K.), who 
was lelt in charge of the “castle” (rijs axpowd- 
Aews) of Jerusalem (7), during the absence of 
Sostratus, in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 
Mace. iv. 29). 

CREDITOR. [Loay.] 

CRES’CENS (Kpjoxns [the Greek for the 


Latin name Crescena, * increasing’ ], 2 Tim. iv. 10), 
an assistant of St. Paul [who went from Rome to 
Galatia, perhaps sent by the Apostle], said to have 
been one of the seventy disciples. According to 
the Apestelicul Constitutions, and many of the 
fathers, he preached the Gospel in Galatia, which 
perhaps is only a conjecture built on the “ Crescens 
to Galatia ’’ of 2 Tim. iv. 10. Later tradition (So- 
phronius) makes him preach in Gaul ((ralatia, see 
Theodoret on 2 Tim. & c.), and found the Church 
at Vienne. H. A. 


CRETE (Kpfrn: Creta), the modern Candia. 
This large island, which closes in the Greek Archi- 
pelago on the S., extends through a distance of 
140 miles between its extreme points of Cape SAaL- 
MONE (Acts xxvii. 7) on the E., and Cape Criume- 
topon beyond Pirexice or Pirasnix (tb. 12) on 
the W. The breadth is comparatively small, the 
narrowest part (called an isthnius by Strabo, x. 475) 
being near Phenix. Thouvh extremely bold and 
mountainous, this island has very fruitful valleys. 
and in early times it was celebrated for its hundred 
cities (Virg. sin. iii. 106). Crete has a conspic- 
uous position in the mythology and earliest history 
of Greece, but a comparatively unimportant one in 
its later history. It was reduced (8. c. 67) by the 
Remans under Metellus, hence called Creticus, and 
united in one province with Cyrenaica, which was 
at no great distance (Strabo, x. 475) on the oppo- 
site coast of Africa [CYRENE]. It is possible that 
in Tit. iii. 1, there may be an implied reference to 
a turbulent condition of the Cretan part of the 
province, especially as regarded the Jewish resi- 
dents. 


Tt seems likely that a very early acquaintance 
took place between the Cretans and the Jews. ‘The 
story in ‘Tacitus (//ist. v. 2), that the Jews were 
themselves of Cretan origin, may be accounted for 
by supposing a confusion between the Philistines 
and the Jews, and by identifying the Cherethites 
of 1 Sam. xxx. 14; 2 Sam. villi. 18; Ez. xxv. 16; 
Zeph. ii. 5, with Cretan emigrants. In the two 
last of these passages they are expressly called 
Kpjres by the LXX., and in Zeph. ii. 6, we have 
the word Kofhryn. Whatever conclusion we may 
arrive at on this point, there is no doubt that Jews 
were settled in the iskind in considerable numbers 
during the period between the death of Alexander 
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@ Unless perhaps the sts may have reference more ! loud squealing may appear to seme to be indicative af 
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the Great and the final destruction of Jerusalem. 
Gortyna seems to have been their chief residences 
for it is specially mentioned (1 Mace. xv. 23) in 
the letters written by the Romans on behalf of the 
Jews, when Simon Maccabsus renewed the treaty 
which his brother Judas had made with Rome. 
(GORTYNA.] See 1 Mace x. 67. Ata later pe 
riod Josephus says (Ant. xvii. 12. § 1. AB. J. ii. 7, 
§ 1) that the Pseudo-Alexander, Herod's supposed 
son, imposed upon the Jews of Crete, when on his 
way to Italy. And later still, Philo (Leg. ad Cm, 
§ 36) makes the Jewish envoys say to Calyzula 
that all the more noted islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, including Crete, were full of Jews. Thus 
the special mention of Cretans (Acts ii. 11) among 
those who were in Jerusalem at the great Pentecost 
is just what we should expect. 

No notice is given in the Acts of any more direct 
evangelization of Crete; and no absclute proof can 
be adduced that St. Paul was ever there before his 
voyage from Cwsarea to Puteoli; thouzh it is quite 
possible that he may have visitel the island in the 
course of his residences at Corinth and = bphesns. 
For the speculations which have been made in ref- 
erence to this point, we must refer to what is written 
in the articles on Trrvs, and ‘Titus, EptstThe To. 

The circumstances of St. Paul’s recorded visit 
were briefly as follows. The wind leing contrary 
when he was off Cnrpus (Acts xxvii. 7), the ship 
was forced to run down to Cape Salmone, and 
thence under the lee of Crete to Farr Havens, 
which was near a city called Las.eA (ver. 8). 
Thence, after some delay, an attempt was made, 
on the wind becoming favorable, to reach Pheenice 
for the purpose of wintering there (ver. 12); but a 
sudden gale from the N. FE. [Wuinps] coming 
down from the high ground of Crete (xar’ abrish 
in the neighborhood of Mount Ida, drove the ship 
to the little island of CLAUDA (vv. 15-16), whence 
she drifted to Malta. It is impussille to say how 
far this short stay at Pair Havens mav have aftturded 
opportunities for preaching the Gospel at Lasaa or 
elsewhere. 

The next point of connection hetween St. Paul 
and this island is found in the epistle to Titus. It 
iy evident from Tit. i. 5, that the Apostle bimself 
was here at no long interval of time befcre he wrote 
the letter. We believe this to have been Letween 
the first and second imprisunments. In the course 
of the letter (Tit. i. 12) St. Paul adduces from 
Epimenides, a Cretan sage and pret (@cias arp, 
Plat. Legg. i. 642), a quotation in which the vices 
of his countrymen are described in dark colors. 
The truth of what is said by Epimenides is abun- 
dantly confirmed by the passives collected (iv. 10) 
in Meursius’s great work on Crete (Meursii Opera, 
Florence, 1744, vol. iii.). He has also a chapter 
(iv. 4) on the early Christian history of the island. 
Titus was much honored here during the middle 
ages. ‘The cathedral of Mezalo-Castron was dedi- 
cated to him: and his name was the watchword of 
the Cretans, when they fought avainst the Vene 
tians, who themselves seem to have placed him 
above St. Mark in Candia, when they became mas- 
ters of the island. See Pashley’s Zrerre/s ae Crete 
i. 6. 175 (London, 1837). In addition to this 
valuable work, we must refer to Hoeck’s Avets (Gut- 
tingen, 182.1), and to some papers {muslated from 
the Italian, and published by Mr. E. falkener in the 
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particularly to sume species of silt (Cypseius), whose | restless grief. 
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vecond volume of the Museum of Classical Ant- 
yeetirs (London, 1856). J.S. H. 

_ © Rangnbes in his "EAAnvicd (iii. 453-579) has 
aetched the ancient history and the geographical 
fiatures of Crete “mountains, rivers, promontories, 
and harbors, with an enumeration of the cities and 
villares), and (though some readjustment may be 
becussary for the present time) furnishes valuable 
statistics respecting the population of the isliund at 
ditterent periods ((ireeks and Turks), its monastic 
establishmeuts, products, exports, Imports, and the 
like. This author represents KaAol Améves as an 
insecure ruidstead, to which vessels resorted only 
in great distress, in accordance with its reputa- 
tion among seamen in Paul's time (Acts xxvil. 8). 
He supposes the Las:va which was near there to 
be the “Lisia’’ of the Peutinyer Tithe, but says 
nothing of any place still known by that name 
(l.as.kA). He mentions the interesting fet that 
Phenix or Pheenice (Aets xxvii. 12) had its own 
bishops at an early period, and that one of them 
named Leon was present at the second Nicene 
Council. He speaks of this Phoenix as near Lautvo 
(Aourpdy). but evidently had no idea that they 
were identical (see Pritumnick). The opinion of 30 
eminent an archaxologist on these points deserves 
to be considered. The more recent publications of 
Capt. Spratt, RN. (Sailing Directions for the 
Islind of Crete, and Travels and Researches in 
Crete) have added largely to our knowledge of 
the topography of the island. Mr. Smith has 
availed himself of these later discoveries, with good 
etfect, in his admirable work on the Voyage and 
Shipsereck of St. Paul (3d ed. 1866). 

One of the observations reported by navigators 
is that on the south side of Crete a light goutherly 
wind is often suecee led by a typhoon, which strikes 
Jown from the high mountains on the islind, as 
happened to Paul's vessel in going from Fair Ha- 
vens to Phenice (Acts xxvii. 13, 14). It is said 
shat this fact favors the interpretation of €Bare 
nar’ arras (mentioned in the article above and 
adopted in several of the later English Commenta- 
ries) which reters asrjs to the island (down from 
#4) and not to the ship. (Voy ege and Shipereck of 
St. Paul, 3d ed. p. 99). It was true, no doubt, that 
the wind in that instance came from the high land 
on shore, but it does not follow that nar’ avris 
points out that circumstance. No proof has been 
given that BiddAw, as said of winds, was actually 
used thus with the cenitive of the quarter whence 
the wind came. Lechler’s view (Der Apostel Ge- 
schichten, p. 348, in Lange's Bibelicerk) seems to 
be more correct, that ajrjs refers to the vessel 
which the wind struck and drove out to sea, with 
vavs as the mental antecedent, which (actually em- 
ployed in ver. 41) could so easily take the place here 
of Luke's usual wAotav. This is the explanation 
also of Winer (N. Test. Gram. § 47, 5, h) and of 
Buttmann (Veulest. Gram. p. 127). It is known to 
the writer that Prof. Sophocles of Harvard College 
interprets Luke here in the same manner. — H. 


* CRETES (Kpijres: Cretes), inhabitants of 
Crete (Actg ii. 11), where probably Jews and pros- 
elytes are meant (comp. ‘Pwyato: —‘Iov3aiol Te cal 
mpoofAvrot in the previous verse) ; while for the 
game term we have ('retians (A. V.) in Tit. i. 12, 
applied there to native Girecks. 4 Cretans "’ would 
ye a better rendering, says Trench (Auth. Vers. 
p. 78. ed. 185!), in both passages. The subscrip- 
‘ton to the [pistle to Titus (A. V.) states that it 
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was written to him as the “first bishop or overseer 
of the church of the Cretians."" Fur the chanseter 
of the ancient Cretans, see CKETE. I. 
*CRETIANS. [Creres.] 
* CRIB. This is the rendering (A. V.) of 
DADN, e. g. in Is. i. 3. The word denotes (from 


DAN, to fuller) the place from which cattle and 
horses were accustomed to eat their fuod, but throws 
no light on the sort of structure provided for that 
purpose. It was, no doubt (fur such usages in the 
Kast remain the same from age to ave), a box or 
trough © built of small stones and mortar,” or bol- 
lowed out of an entire block, such as the farmers 
of the country use at the present time. Dr. Thom- 
son mentions an incident connected with these con- 
trivances which illustrates a Scripture passave. At 
Tiberiaa, as “the droves of cattle and donkeys 
eame down from the green hills" at night, « [ hur- 
ried after them =... and no sooner had we got 
within the walls than the droves bezan to disperse. 
Every ox knew pertectly well his owner, lis house, 
and the way to it, nor did he get bewildered for a 
moment in the mazes of these narrow and crooked 
allevs. As for the asses, they walked straight to 
the door, and up to their master's crib. . . . 1 fol- 
lowed one company clear into their habitation, and 
saw each take his appropriate manger, and bein his 
evening meal of dry Vin. Isaiah (i. 3, +) says in all 
this they were wiser than their owners, who neither 
knew nor considered, but forsook the Lord, and 
provoked the Huly One of Israel." — Lund and 
Book, ii. 97. 
The “mangers” of the N. T. were probably like 
the “cribs"’ of the Old. The new Paris edition 
of Stephens’s Thesaurus Grace Lingue adopts 
the representation in Suicer’s Thes. /-celes. ii. 1420, 
that gdryn is “ properly a hollow place in the stable 
which contains the food of animals; that “it is a 
part of the stable, and each of the horses has his 
own odtyn or table, as it were, before him. Here 
parvy and tpdweCa (crib and table) are used in- 
terchanveably.” But while the writers admit 
that sense in Luke xiii. 15 (where the A. V. has 
stall’) they regard the word as emploved out of its 
proper signification in the passages relating to the 
nativity of our Lord, and as “standing there by 
metonymy for a stable in which was a crib.” But 
such an exception to the usual meaning is the less 
necessary here, because the locality of the odryy 
may imply the stall, if for any reason that be re- 
quired. Undoubtedly the true conception of the 
history is that the holy family, excluded from the 
part of the caravanserai (KardAvua) allotted to 
travellers, repaired to the part where the animals 
were, and the birth taking place there, the new- 
horn child was laid in one of the feeding-trouchs 
within reach. ‘They are not ill adapted to such a 
ies for Dr. Thomson states (Lad and Book, ii. 
'98) that “his own children have slept in them in 
‘his rnde summer retreats on the mountains.” The 
Arabic translation from the Vuleate by the Maro- 
nite bishop Serkis en-Kurr (under Pope Urban 
VIL.) adjusts the rendering to this view of the 
iword., Dr. Van Dyek says that he has no doubt 
(of the correctness of such a translation.¢ The 
writer found this to be a common use of @drv7 
lamong the modern Greeks. Biel (Thes. Philol. 
(iii. 534) states very correctly the Sept. usage, and 
in accordance with the foregoing view. H. 











@* From a note of Dr. Vau D; ck to the writer. 
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* CRISPING-PINS. The Iebrew word s0 
translated in Is. iii. 22, DXQM I, charitim, de- 


notes the reticules, often, probably, elegant and 


highly ornamented, curried by the Hebrew ladies. | 373 


In 2 K. v. 23, the only other passage in which it 
decurs, it is rendered digs. See Bac, 1. A. 


CRIS’PUS (Kplowos [crisped, curled]; found 
also in the Talmudists under the forms S2&D%7) 


and “DO%"?), ruler of the Jewish synagogue at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 8); baptized with his family 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 14). According to tradi- 
tion, he became afterwards Bishop of /Egina 
(Const. Apost. vii. 46). H. A. 

* Ilis office (apy:ouvd-yaryos) shows that he was 
a Jew, and his foreign name that he or his ances- 
tors had mingled freely with other nations. The 
guarded manner in which Paul speaks in 1 Cor. i. 
14, would lead us to think that he baptized Crispus 
only, and not those of his family also who believed 
(Acts xviii. 8). H. 

CROSS (craupds, oxddroy). Except the Latin 
cruz there was no word definitively and invariably 
applied to this instrument of punishment. The 
Greek word craupds is derived from Yornyi, and 
properly, like gxéAoy, means merely a stake (Hom. 
Oud. xiv. 11; /i xxiv. 453). Hence Eustathius 
defines gravpol to be ép0a wal amwtuppeva tvAa, 
and Hesych. of xaraxernydres oxddomes, xdpa- 
xes. The Greeks use the word to translate Loth 
palus and crux; e. g. oravps wpoodery in Dion 
Cass. (xlix. 22) is exactly equivalent to the Latin 
ad palum deligare. In Livy even crux means a 
mere stake (‘in tres sustolli cruces,”’ xxviii. 29), 
just as, rice versd, the Fathers use oxéAop and 
even sties (“de stipite pendens ’’) of 4 cross proper. 
(In consequence of this vagueness of meaning, im- 
paling (Ilerod. ix. 76) is sometimes spoken of, 
loosely, as a kind of crucifixion, and avacxoAon(- 
(ery is nearly equivalent to évacraupooy; “alii per 
obscvena stipitem egerunt, alii brachia patibulo ex- 
plicuerunt,"’ Sen. Consol. ad Mare. xx.; and Ep. 
xiv.). Other words occasionally applied to the 
cross are p:fibulum and furc:1, pieces of wood in 
the shape of M1 (or Y) and A respectively (Dig. 48, 
tit. 13; VPhuut. Wil. Gl. ii. 47; and in Sall. fr. ap. 
Non. iv. 359, “ patibulo eminens affligebatur’’ seems 
clearly to imply crucifixion). After the abolition 

of this mode of death by Constantine, Trebonianus 
" gubstituted Jured figendos, for crucifigenlos, wher- 
ever the word occurred. More generally the cross 
is called arbor infelix (Liv. i. 26; Sen. Ap. 101), 
or lignum infcliz (Cie. per Rab. 3); and in Greek 
EdAoy (Deut. xxi. 22). The Fathers, in controversy, 
used to quote the words 6 Kuptos ¢BaciAeucey 
(ard rou EvAov), from Ps. xlv. 10, or Ps. xcvi., 
as a prophecy of the cross; but these words are 
“adulterina et Christiana devotione addita;’ though 
Genebrardus thought them a prophetic addition of 
the LXX., and Agellius conjectures that they read 


VY for YS (Schleusner's Thes.). 
had no word for a cross more definite than YY, 
“wood” (Gen. xl. 19, &e.), and so they called the 
transverse beams 37) se, *‘ warp and woof"’ 


(Pearson,On the Creed, art. iv.), like EbAoy 8l8ir- 
uo, LXX. Cruz is the root of crucio, and is 
often used proverbially for what is most painful (as 
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‘“summum jus, summa crux,’’ Colum. i 7 ; “querer 
in malo crucem,"’ Ter. Phorm. iii. 3, 11), and asa 
nickname for villains (“Quid ais, crux?" Plaut. 
Pen. ii. 5,17}. Rarer ‘terms are &spioy (Eused. 
viii. 8), ods (?), and Gubalus (Varro ap. Non. i 
; Macrinus ap. Capitol. Mfacr. 11). This last 
word is derived from 023, ‘to complete.”’ 

As the emblem of a slave's death and a murder- 
er's punishment, the cross was naturally looked 
upon with the profoundest horror, and closely con- 
nected “with the ideas of pain, of guilt, and of 
ignominy ’’ (Gibbon, ii. 153; * Nomen ipsum crucis 
absit non modo a corpore civium Romanorum, sed 
etiam a covitatione, oculis, auribus,” Cic. ro Rad. 
%). But after the celebrated vision of Constantine 
(Euseb. 1%t. Const. i. 27-30), he ordered his friends 
to make a cross of gold and gems, such as he had 
seen, and ‘the towering eagles resigned the flags 
unto the cross’? (Pearson), and “the tree of curs- 
ing and shame” “sat upon the sceptres and was 
engraved and signed on the foreheads of kings” 
(Jer. Taylor, Life of Christ, iii. xv. 1). The new 
standards — 

In quibus effigies crucis aut gemmata refulget, 

Aut longis solido ex auro prefertur ab hastis,” 
(Prudent. tr Symm. ii. 464 1) 


were called by the name Labarum, and may be 
seen engraved in Baronius 
(Ann. Kecl. A. D. 312, No. 





36), or represented on the 
cessors. The Labarum is 
described in Euseb. (V. Con- 
celebrated em- 
broidered mon- 
A 
“ Transversa X 
littera, summo capite circum- 
and helmets of the legions: — 
Christus purpureum gem- 
rum insignia Chri-tus 
Scripserat, ardebat summis 
Nay, the giuBodrov cwrhpioy (From a Coin in the 
was even more prominently British, Museum.) 
pictura condecorat’ (Ap. ad Latium). 
We may tabulate thus the various descriptions 


coins of Constantine the 
Great and his nearer suc- 
stant. i. 25), and, besides the 
pendent ‘cross, supported the 
$2 ogram of Christ 
(Gibbon, ii. 154; 
flexo,”” Cecil.), which was 
also inscribed on the shields 
manti tectus in auro 
Signabat labarum ; clypeo- 
crux addita cristis.”’ 
(Prudent. é. c.) 
honored ; for Jerome says, “ Regum purpuras et 
ardentes diadematum gemmas patibuli Salvatoris 
of cross (Lips. de Cruce, i.; Godwyn’s Jfuses and 
Aaron) :— 





Crux. 
| 
1. Simplex. Com pacta. 
| et 
| | 

2. Decussata, 8. Commiasa, 4. jetta: 
Andreana, or and ansata. or capitate 
Burgundian. 


1. The crux simpler, or mere stake “of one 


‘single piece without transom," was probably the 
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ariginal of the rest. Sometimes it was merely driven 
throuvh the man's chest, but at other times it was 
driven lonyitudinally, bia payews ral yorou 
(Hesych. 8. v. exdAoy). coming out at the mouth 
(Sen. /y. xiv.) a method of punishment called 
avacnivdvAevets, OF i fisio, The “taste consisted 
merely of ¢jivy the criminal to the stuke (ad pulun 
deliyare, Liv. xxvi. 13), from which he hung by 
his ans: the process is deseribed in the little poem 
of Ausonius, Cupido cincifiras. ‘Trees were nat- 
urally convenient for this purpose, and we read of 
their bein applied to such use in the Martyr- 
olozies. Tertullian too tells us (Apol. viii. 16) that 
to punish the priests of Saturn, Tiberius ‘in eisdem 
arboribus, 0° utmbratricib:ts sceleriun, votivis cruc.bus 
explicuit” tef. Tac. Germ. xii, * Pro:litores et trans- 
furzas arooribus suspendunt ’’). How far the expres- 
sion “accursed tree’? is applicable under this head 
is exarnined under the word CRUCIFIXION, 


2. The crux decusattt ig called St. Andrew's 
cross, although on no good grounds, since, accord- 
ing to some, be was killed with the sword; and 
Hippolstus says that he was crucifie. upright, ‘ad 
arborem olive.’ It is in the shape of the Greek 
letter X (Jerome, in Jer. xxxi.; “ X littera et in 
ficura crucem, et In numeru decem demonstrat,” 
Isidur. Oriy. i. 3). Hence Just. Mart. (Ved. ce. 
Tryph. p. 200) quotes Plato's expression, éyiaCey 
Gutoyv éy to wayri, with reference to the cross. 
The Fathers, with their usual luxuriant imagination, 
discover types of this kind of cross in Jacob's 
blessing of Joseph's sons, yépaw édyndAAayuevais 
(ef. Tert. de B tp'tsmo, viii.); in the anointing of 
priests “decussatively ’ (Sir T. Browne, Garden 
of Cyrus): for the rabbis say that kings were 
anointed “in forma corone, sacerdotes autem 


YS NOD, i.e. ad formam X Grecorum” (Schoett- 
gen’s [or. Hebr. et Talm. iv. ad f.); and in the 
crossing of the hands over the head of the goat on 
the day of expiation (Targ. Jonath. ad Lev. xvi. 
21 &c.}. 

3. The crux commiss1, or St. Anthony's cross 
(so called frum being entbroidered on that saint's 
cope, Mrs. Jameson's Stered Art, i. xxxv.), was in 
the shape ofa T.) Hence Lucian, in his amusing 
Aixy mwynévrey, jocosely derives grayvpds from 
Tov (ari révrov.. Kai Te TEXYTMATL TH NovNp’s 
thy wovvpay é€wwyuuiay ouvedGery), and makes 
mankind accuse it bitterly fur sugvesting to tyrants 
the instrument of torture (Jud. Vocal, 12). This 
shape is often alluded to as “the mystical Tau” 
(Garden of Cyrus ; “nostra autem T species crucis,"’ 
Tert. adr. More. iii. 22: Jer. in Lzech. ix., &c.). 
As that. letter happens to stand for 300, opportunity 
was given fur more elaborate trifling: thus the 300 
cubits of the ark are considered typical (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vi. S. Paullin. /p. ii); and even Abraham's 
318 servants (!); since 318 is represented hy rin, 
they deduced roy pey Inaovy év rots 8ue1 ypau- 
uaciv nal dy évl roy oraypdy (Darnab. Ap. ix: 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi.; Ambros. Prol. in li. de 
Fide; Pearson (art. iv.) On the Creed, in whose 
notes these passaves are quoted). 

A variety of this cross (the crux ansata, “ crosses 
with circles on their heads’’) is found “in 
the sculptures from Khorsabad and the 
ivories from Nimroud. M. Lajard ( Odserva- 

Sons sur bs Croiz ansee) refers it to the Assyrian 
symbol of divinity, the winged figure in a circle; 
sut Exvptian antiquaries quite reject the theory” 
‘Layard's Ninerch, ii. 213, nob). In the Egyptian 
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selptures, a similar object, called a crux ansata, is 
constantly borne by divinities, and is variously 
called © the key of the Nile" (Dr. Young in Aneyel. 
Britan.), “the character of Venus,” and more cor- 
rectly (as by Laeroze) “the emblem of life.’ In- 
deed this was the old explanation (épuynyzv8eioay 
onuavat Tduryny ypapijy Zwh ewepxouevn, S070- 
men, //ist. Aecl. vit. 15; so too Rutinus (ii. 23), 
who cays it was one of the “jeparimal vel sacer- 
dotal s littere'"').  “ Loe Mgyptians thereby ex- 
press d the powers and :notion of the spirit of the 
world, and the dittusion thereof upon the celestial 
and clemental nature” (Sir ‘T. Browne, Gard. of 
Cyrus). This too was the signification given to it 
by the Christian converts in the army of Theodosius, 
when they remarked it on the temple of Serepis, 
accoraing to the story mentioned in Suidas. The 
same symbol has been also found among the Copts, 
and (perhaps accidentally) among the Indians and 
Persians. 


4. The cruz tmmissi (or Latin cros3) differed 
from the former by the projection of the &dpu 
inAoy (or stipes) above the Kepas éyxdpmioy, or 
patibulum (Euseb. de Ve Constent. i. 31). That 
this was the kind of cross on which our Lord died 
is obvious (among other reasons) from the mention 
of the * title,’ as placed abere our Lord's head, and 
from the almost unanimous tradition; it is repeat- 
edly fuund on the coins and columns of Constan- 
tine. Hence ancient and modern imagination has 
been chietly tasked to find symbols for this sort of 
cross, and has been eminently successful. ‘They 
find it typified, for instance, in the attitude of 
Moses during the battle of Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 12), 
saying that he was bidden by the Spirit, iva moijon 
TUurovy oTavpov wal rou péAAovros wdoyxew 
(Barnab. Ay. 12: dust. Mart. Deed. ec. Tryph. 89; 
Aubitus crucia, Vert. ade. Mare. iii. 18). Firmic. 
Maternus (de Errore, xxi.) says (from the Tal- 
mudists ?) that Moses made a cross of his red, © ut 
facilius impetraret quod = maznopere — postularet, 
crucem xibi fecit ex virgi.? le also fantastically 
applies to the cross expressions in Hab. iii. 3-5; Is. 
ix. 6, &c. Other supposed types are Jacob's Ladder 
(Jer. Com. in Ps. xei.; “ Dominus innixus scale 
Christus crucifixus ostenditur,”” August. Serm. de 
Temp. Ixxix.); the paschal lamb, pierced by trans- 
verse spits (cynuari(duevoy duoiws Ts oxhuart 
Tov oravpov orraral, Just. M. ral. ec. Pryph. 
40); and “the Hebrew Tenupha, or ceremony of 
their o}lations waved by the priest into the four 
quarters of the world after the form of a cross" 
(Vitrinza, Obs. Sacr. ii. 9; Schoettgen, lc.). A 


truer type (John iii. 14) is the elevation (MIDS, 
Chald.) of the fiery serpent (Num. xxi. 8,9). For 
some strange applications of texts to this figure see 
Cypr. Testun. ii. xx. ff In Matt. v. 18, fwra ty 
} ula kepaia is also made to represent a cross (1 
dors +d opOdy EAov Kal Kepaia 1rd wAdytoy 
Theophyl. i loc., &c.). To the four &xpa of tn 
cross they also applied the ios wal Bdados xa) 
wAdros Kal uqos of Eph. iii. 18 (as Greg. Nyss. 
and Aug. Ap. 120); and another of their fancies 
was that there was a mystical significance in this 
Sdpu rerpdmAeupov (Nonn. /n Joh. xix. 18), be- 
cause it pointed to the four corners of the world 
(* Quatuor inde plagas quadrati collizit orbis,”’ 
Sedul. iii.). In all nature the sacred sign was found to 
be indispensable (xaravonjcare wdyta ey To dou 

ei Qvev Tov oxtparos Tovrou Siowwerras, Just. N 

Apol. i. 72), especially in such things as involve 
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dignity, enercy, or deliverance; as the actions of 


CROSS 
appear to be of oak. The legend to which he 


digying, plowing, &e., the human face, the anten- | alludes, 


ne of a ship in full sail, &e. Aves quando volant 
ad thera sivmum crucis assumunt. Homo natans, 
vel orans, forma crucis visitur’’ (Jer. tn Mare. xi.). 
4 Signa ipsa et cantabra et vexilla quid aliud quam 
inaurate cruces sunt ?*’ (Min. Fel. Oct. xxix.). 
Similar analogies are repeated in Firm. Matern. de 
Errore, xxi.; Yert. adv. Nat, i. 12; Apol. 16; de 
Coron. Mil. 3, and, in answer to the sneers of 
those to whom the cross was « foolishness,’’ were 
considered sufficient proof that “sino crucis aut 
ratio naturalis nititur aut vestra religio formatur”’ 
(Min. Fel., &c.). The types adduced from Seript- 
ure were valuable to silence the ditficulties of the 
Jews, to whom, in consequence of Deut. xxi. 22 
(éxixardparos 5 oravpotjuevos), the cross was an 
especial « stumbling-block  (Tert. adr. Jud. 9). 
Many such fancies (¢. g. the harmlessness of cruci- 
form flowers, the southern cross, &c.) are collected 
in “ Communications with the Unseen World.” 


Besides the four &kpa (or apices, Tert.) of the 
cross, was a fifth (wiypa), projecting out of the 
central stem, on which the body of the sufferer 
rested (ép’ & éxoyovvra: of cravpotpevor, Just. 
M. 7ryph. 91, who (zavre suo) compares it to the 
horn of a rhinoceros: sedilis exrcessus, Tert. adr. 
Nat. i. 12; “ubi requiescit qui clavis affigitur,”’ 
Tren. adr. [heres. i. 12). This was to prevent the 
weicht of the body from tearing away the hands, 
since it was impossible that it “should rest upon 
nothing but four great wounds” (Jer. Taylor, Life 
of Christ, iii. xv. 2, who erroneously quotes the 
Sdpv rerpdmAevpoy of Nonnus). This projection 
is probally alluded to in the famous lines of Mu- 
cenas (ap. Sen. Zp. 101): — 

Vita dum superest bene est ; 
Hane mihi vel acuta 
St sedeam cruce, sustine.” 


Ruhkopf (7d loc.) so explains it, and it is not so 
probable that it refers to dvackivSvAevois as 
Lipsius thinks (de Cruce, i. 6). Whether there 
was also a bworddiov OF support to the feet (as we 
see in pictures), is doubtful. Gregory of Tours 
mentions it; but he is the earliest authority, and 
has no weight (G. J. Voss. Hurm. DPassiun. ii. 
7, 28). 

An inscription, titulus or elogium (excypagh, 
Luke xxiii.; airfa, Matt. xxvii: 4 éxrypaph ris 
aitias, Mark; rlrAos, John xix.; “Qui causam 
peenie indicavit,” Suet. Cal. 32; wlvat, Euseb.: 
ears thy aitiay THs Savaracews SnAovvta, 
Jion Cass. liv. 33 wrvxlov éewiypaypa Exov, 


Hesych. ; ny) was generally placed above the 
person's head, and briefly expressed his guilt, as 
ourds €ariv “Arrados 6 Xpicriavos (Kuseb. v. 1), 
“ fimpie loeutus parmularius "’ (Suet. Yom. x.), and 
generally was carried before the criminal (++ prrece- 
dente titulo,’ Suet.). It was covered with white 
gypsum, and the letters were black: hence Sozomen 
calls it Aduxwua (list. Kec. ii. 1), and Nicephorus 
@ Acuxh ods (HM. Eccl. viii. 29). But Nicquetus 
(7tt. Sanct. Crucis, i. 6) says it was white with 
red letters. 

A common tradition assigns the perpetual shiver 
of the aspen to the fact of the cross having been 
formed of its wood. Lipsius, however (de Cruce, 
iii. 13), thinks it was of oak, which was strong 
enough, and common in Judea. Few will attach 
my consequence to his other reason, that the relics 


*€ Pes crucis est cedrus, corpus tenet alta eupressus, 
Palma manus retinet, titulo lactatar oliva,” 


hardly needs refutation. It must not be overlooked 
that crosses must have been of the meanest and 
readiest materials, because they were used in such 
marvelous numbers. ‘Thus we are told that Alex- 
ander Jannwus crucified 890 Jews (Joseph. vt. 
xiii. 14, § 2); and Varus 2900 (a/. xvii. 10, § 10); 
and Hadrian 500 a day; and Titus so mang that 
xwpd te everciwero trois oravpois Kal oravpol 
Tos Twuaciv (Joseph. B. J. vi. 28, where he 
land rightly notices the strange retribution, < so 
that they who had nothing but ‘crucify’ in their 
mouth, were therewith paid home in their own 
bodies,"" Sir T. Browne, Valg. Arr. v. 21). In 
Sicily, Augustus crucified 600 (Oros. vi. 18). 

It is a question whether tying or binding to the 
cross was the more common method. In favor of 
the first are the expressions figere and deligare ; 
the description in Ausonius, Cagado Crucis. ; the 
eyptian custom (Xen. /phes. iv. 2); the mention 
by Pliny (xxviii. 11) of sprrtun e cruce among 
magical implements; and the allusion to crucifixion 
noted by the fathers in John xix. 24 (VheophyL 
ad loc. and Tert. * Tune Petrus ab altero cingitur 
cum cruci astringitur’’). On the other side we 
have the expression xpoonAorcéa:, and numiberless 
authorities (Sen. de Vit. Berta, 19; Artemidar. 
Oneirocr., in several passages; Apul. Jef. iii. 69; 
Plaut. A/ostel. #. 1, 13, ef passim). That our 
Lord was nailed, according to prophecy, is certain 
(John xx. 24, 27, &e.; Zech. xii. 10; Ps. xxii. 16: 
‘‘ Foderunt manus meas et pedes, que propria 
atrocitas crucis,’’ Tert. adr. Afare. iii. 19, &e.; 
épuiavy, LXX.; although the Jews vainly endeavor 


to maintain that here “ND, “ like a lion,” is the 
true reading, Sixt. Senensis Bibl. Sanct. viii. 5, p. 
640). It is, however, extremely probable that both 
methods were used at once: thus in Lucan (vi. 4 47, 
ff.) we have mention both of nodos nocentes "* and 
of * insertum manibus chalytem"’: and Hilary (de 
Trin. x.) mentions together “ colligantum funium 
vincula et adactorum clavorum vulnera.””, We may 
add that in the cnucifixion (as it is sometimes 
called, Tert. adr. Marc. i. 1, ef. Manil. de Ancdrom. 
v.) of Prometheus, Eschylus, besides the nails, 
specks of a pacyadiortp (Prom. 79). When 
either method was used alone, the tying was con- 
sidered more painful (as we find in the Martyrolo- 
gies), since it was a “diutinus cruciatus."’ 

It is doubtful whether three or four nails were 
emploved. The passage in Plaut. A/est. fi. 2, 13, 
is, as Lipsius (de Cruce, ii. 9) shows, indecisive. 
Nonnus speaks of the two feet (duowAowées) being 
fastened with one nail (aCuvi yéuger), and Greg. 
Naz. (De Christ. pat.) calls the cross a &vAor 
tplondov; hence on gold and silver crosses the 
nails were represented by one ruby or carbuncle at 
each extremity (Mrs. Jameson, Lc.). In the «in- 
vention’ of the cross, Socrates (/. F. i. 17) only 
mentions the hand-nails; and that only two were 
found is argued by Winer (s. v. Arenzigeung) from 
the ra peév, ra dé (instead of vous wey) in Theodor. 
H. k. i. 17. Romish writers, however, generally 
follow Gregory of Tours (De Glor, Afart. vi.) in 
maintaining four, which may also be implied by the 
plural in Cypr. de Passione (“clavis . . . pedes 
terebrantibus ’*), who also mentions three more, 
used to nail un the title. Cyprian is a very good 
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anthcrity, because he had often been a witness of | Bosius (de Cruce triumphante et gloviest, Ant- 
executions. ‘There is a monograph on the subiect | werp. 1617); Gretser (de Crave Christi); and 
dy Com. Curtius (de cl iris dominicis, Antw. 1670). | Bartholinus (//ypomnemata de Cruce); very much 
What hag been said sufficiently disproves the} may also be gleaned from the learned notes of 
calumny avainst the Albigenses in the following | Bishop Pearson (On the Creed, art. iv.). Other 
very curious poassace of Lucas ‘Tudensis (ii. cunts | authorities are cited or alluded to in the article it- 
aAcvig.): % Albigensis primi pinxerunt imaginem | self. (CRUCIFIXION. } F. W. F. 


crucifixi uno clave simul utrumaque pedem contivente : ; 
Hee .| CROWN (ITED). This ornament, which 


et virsinem Mariam) Menoculam (1!) 3 utrumque | ; ef vs 
in derisionem: sed postea prior figura retenta est, |is both ancient and universal, probably orizinated 


et. irrepsit in vulgirem famam.” (Quoted by Jer. | from the fillets used to prevent the hair from being 
Taylor, £ ¢.) On the supposed fate of the nails, :dishevelled by the wind. Such fillets are still com- 


see ‘Theodor. [/. #. i. 17. Constantine fastened |tmon, and they may be seen on the sculptures of 


one as a gvAaxrtpioy on his horse's bridle, and |Versepolis, Nineveh, and Egypt; they grudually 
one (/créizs says sume) on the head of the statue 
which he intended to be the palladium of Constan- 
tinople, and which the people used to surround with 
lighted torches (Musheim, eed. Hist. ii. 1, 3, and 
notes). The cétcus pedis dextrt is shown at Treves 
(Lips. ii. 9, note). 

The story of the so-called “invention of the 
eross,”’ A. D. 325, is too famous to be altovether 
passed over. Besides Socrates and Theodoret, it is 
mentioned by Rufinus, Sozomen, Paulinus, Sulp. 
Severus, and Chrysostom, so that Tillemont (Jem. 
Ece. vii.) says that nothing can be more certain; 
but, even if the story were not so intrinsically ad- 
suri (for among other reasons it was a law among 
the Jews that the cross was to be burnt; Othonis 
Lex. lhtb.s.v. Supplici rt), it would require far more 
probable evidence to outweigh the silence of Fuse- 
bius. It clearly was to the interest of the Chureh 
of Rome to maintain the belief, and invent the story 
of its miraculous multiplication, because the sale 
of the relics was extremely profitable. The story 
itself is too familiar to need repeating. To this 
day the supposed title, or rather fraginents of it, 
are shown to the people once a year in the church 
of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme at Rome. On the 
capture of the true cross by Chosroes IT., and its 
rescue by Heraclius, with even the seals of the case 
unbroken, and the subsequent sale of a large frag- 
ment to Louis IX., see Gibbon, iv. 326, vi. 66. 
Those sutticiently interested in the annals of ridicu- 
lous imposture may see further accounts in Baronius 
(dan. Lee AL Db. 3826, Nos. 42-50), Jortin, and 
Sehmidt (Problem. de Crucis Dominice Inren- 
teone, Helinst. 1724): and on the fate of the true 
cross, a paper read by Lord Mahon before the So- 
cietv of Antiquaries, Feb. 1831 (cited by Dean 
Milman). 

It was not till the 6th century that the emblem 
of the cross became the ware of the crucitix. As 
a symbol the use of it was frequent in the early 
Church (© frontem crucis signaculo terimus,’’ Tert. 
de Cor. Mil. 3). It was not till the 2d century that 
anv particular etticacy was attached to it (Cypr. 
Testun. ii. 21, 22; Lact. Inst. iv. 27, &e.; Mos- 
heim, ii. 4, 5). On its subsequent worship (datct7) 
by the Church of Rome, see Jer. Taylor's Diss. 
Jrom Popery, i. ii. 7,12; and on the use of the 
sizn in our Church, Hooker's Accl. Pol. v. 63. 
Some suppose an ullusion to the custom in Ez. ix. 


4 (Poli Synops. ad loc.; Gesen. s. 0. WF; signum 
spec. cruciforme, Sixt. Sen. ii. 120). 


Besides the noble monograph of Lipsius, de Cruce 
(from which we have largely borrowed, and whose 
wealth of erudition has supplied every succeeding 
writer on the sulject with abundant authorities), 
there are works by Salmasius (/e Cruce, Epp. 3); 
Rippingius (le Couce ef Crucitriis, Brem. 1671); 





developed into turbans (Joseph. Auf. iii, 7, § 7), 
which by the addition of ornamental or precious 
naterials assumed the dignity of mitres or crowns. 
The use of them as ornaments probally was sug- 
vested by the natural custom of encircling the head 
with flowers in token of joy and triumph. (+ Let 
us crown ourselves with rosebuds,’’ Wisd. ii. 8; 3 
Mace. vil. 16; Jud. xv. 13, and the classical writ- 
ers, pissin; Winer, 8. v. Ardnze) The first 
crown was said to have been woven for Pandora by 
the Graces (comp. orépavos yaplrwy, Prov. iv. 9 
= orépavos Twy wvevuatixay xapioudrwy, Lex. 
Cyr.). According to Phereeydes, Saturn was the 
first to wear a crown; Diodurus says that Jupiter 
was first crowned by the gods after the conquest of 
the Titans. Vliny, Harpocration, &c., ascribe its 
earliest use to Lacchus, who gave to Ariulne a 
crown of gold and Indian gems, and assumed the 
laurel after his conquest of India. Leo Agvptius 
attributes the invention to Isis, whose wreath was 
cereal. These and other levends are collected by 
Tertullian from the elaborate treatise on crowns by 
Claud. Saturnius (“ prestantissimus in hic materia 
commentator’). Another tradition says that Nim- 
rod was the first to wear a crown, the shape of which 
was suyvested to him by a cloud (utyehius Alex- 
andr. Ann. i. 63). ‘Tertullian in his tract De Cor. 
Militizs (ce. 7 ff.) argues against them as unnatural 
and idolatrous. Ile is, however, singularly unsuc- 
cessful in trying to disprove the countenance given 
to them in Scripture, where they are constantly 
wentioned. Hesays “Quis . . . episcopus inven- 
itur coronatus?'’ (c. 9). But both the ordinary 
priests and the high-priest wore them. The com- 


mon mitre (TYDND, «iSapis, Ex. xxviii. 40, xxix. 
9, &c., ravla, Joseph. arpdpiov & of iepets po- 
povat, Hlesych.) was a widos &kwvos, forming a 
sort of linen tenis or cruwn (areddyn), Joseph. 


Ant. iii. 7. The NEIL (Buecivy ridpa) of the 
high-priest (used also of a real crown, Ez. xxi. 26) 
was much more splendid (Ix. xxvin. 39; Lev. viii. 
9; “an ornament of honor, a costly work, the de 
sire of the eyes,’ Ecclus. xlv. 12; “the holy crown,” 
Lev. viii. 9, 80 called from the Tetragrammaton in- 
scribed on it; Sopranes, de Re Vest. Jul., p. 441). 
It had a second fillet of blue lace (é& sdaxlyOov 


wewoixiApevos, the color being chosen as a type of 


heaven}, and over it a golden diadem (773, Ex. 
xxix. 6), “on which blossomed a golden calyx like 
the flower of the vogrvayos"’ (Joseph. Ant. iii. 6). 


The gold band (Y°Y, LX X. wéradoy, Orie. iaac~ 
thpiov, Dis Stirnhl tt, Luther) was tied behind 
with blue lace (embroidered with flowers), and Le 
ing two fingers broad, bore the inscription (net in 
bas-relief as Abarbanel saivs) “ Holiness to the 
lord.’ (Comp. Rev. xvii. 5; Braunius, de lest. 
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Sacerd. ii. 22; Maimon. de Apparatu Templ, 1x. 
1; Reland, Avntig. ii. 10; Carpzov. Appin. Cra. p. 
85; Joseph. B. J. vy. 5, § 7; Philo, de Vit. Mosis, 
iii. 519.) Some suppose that Josephus i is describ- 
ing a later crown given by Alexander the Great to 
Jaddua. (Jennings'’s Jew. Ant. p. 158.) The use 
of the crown by priests und in religious services 
was universal, and perhaps the badge belonged at 





Crowns worn by Assyrian kings. (From Nimroud and 
Kouy unjik.) 


first “rather to the pontificala than the regalia.” 
Thus Q. Fabius Pictor says that the first crown 
was used by Janus when sacrificing. ‘A striped 
head-dress and queue," or “a short wig, on which 
a band was fastened, ornamented with an asp, the 
symbol of royalty,” was used by the kings of Egvpt 
in religions ceremonies (Wilkinson's Ane. /agypt. 
lil. 354, fig. 13). The crown worn by the kings 
of Assyrian was “a high mitre . . . frequently 
adorned with flowers, &c., and arranged in hands 
of linen or silk. Orivinally there was only one 
band, but afterwards there were two, and the orna- 
ments were richer"? (Layard, ii. 320, aud the illus- 
trations in Jahn, Arch. Germ. ed. pt. i. vol. ii. tab. 
ix. d and 8). 

There are several words in Scripture for a crown 


hesides those mentioned; as “WS, the head-dress 
of bridegrooms, Is. Ixi. 10, ulrpa, LXX.; Bar. v. 
2; Fz. xxiv. 17 (rplywpua), and of women, Is. 


iii. 20 (€uwAdmiov?); TTD3, a head-dress of 


great splendor (Is. xxviii. 5); rh, a wreath of 
flowers (erépayos), Prov. i. 9, iv. "O: such wreaths 


were used on festal occasions (Is. xxviii.1). F)*3¥, 
a common tiara or turban, Job xxix. 14; Is. iii. 
23 (but LXX. 8:nAols, O€piarpoy)- The words 


“W5, UND, and NOD, are spoken of under 
Diapem. The general word is *TIUY and we 


must attach to it the notion of a costly (vr67n irra- 
diated with pearls and gems of priceless value, 
which often form aigrettes for feathers, as in the 
crowns of modern Asiatic sovereigns. Such was 
probably the crown, which with its precious stones 
weighed (or rather “was worth '') a talent, taken 
by David from the king of Ammon at Rabbah, and 
used as the state crown of Judah (2 Sam. xii. 30). 
Some groundlessly suppose that being too heavy to 
wear, it was suspended over his head. The royal 
crovn was sometimes buried with the king (Schick- 
ard, ./us Reg. vi. 19,421). Idolatrous nations also 
«made crowns for the head of their gods "’ (Ep. 
Jer. 9) [or Bar. vi. 9]. 


The Jews boast that three crowns were given to 
them: FT 717) “5, the crown of the Law; “UD 


CROWN OF THORNS 


779) 12, the crown of priesthood; and SIT", 
the royal crown, better than all, which is ~- > 


216 CW, the crown of a good name (Carpzov. 
Apparat. Critic. p. 60; Othonis Lez. Tula. s. v 
Coryna). 

Zrépavos is used in the N. T. for every kind of 
crown; but o7éuua only once (Acts xiv. 143) for 
the garlands used with victims. In the Byzantine 
Court the latter word was confined to the cayperti 
crown (Du Fresne, Gluss. Grace. p. 1442). The 
use of funeral crowns is not mentioned in the 
Bible. 

In Rev. xii. 3, xix. 12, allusion is made to 
““many crowns" worn in token of extended do- 
minion. Thus the kings of Lgypt used to be 
crowned with the “pshent”’ or united crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt (Wilkinson, Arc. £«:ypt. 
iii. 351 ff; comp. Layard, ii. 320); and Ptolemy 
Philometor wore tero diadems, one for Europe and 
one for Asia. Similarly the three crowns of the 
Papal tiara mark various accessions of power: the 
first corona was added to the mitra by Alexander 
III., in 1159; the second by Boniface VIIL., in 
1303; and the third by Urban V., in 1362. 

The laurel, pine, or parsley crowns given to vic- 
tors in the great games of Greece are finely alluded 
to by St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 25; 2 Tim. ti. 5, &e.).4 
They are said to have originated in the hurel- 
wreath assumed by Apollo on conquering the Py- 
thon (Tert. de Cor. Afil. cc. 7,15). ‘Crown "” is 
often used figuratively in the Bible (Prov. xii. 4, 
xvii. 6; Is. xxviii. 5; Phil. iv. 1, &c.). The term 
is also applied to the rims of altars, tables, &c. 
(Ix. xxv. 25, &.; Deut. xxii. 8, wotoess oredpa- 
ynvy 7% Sdparl cov. ‘ Projectura coronarum,” 
Vitr. ii. 8; * Angusti muri corona,” Q. Curt. ix. 4, 
30). The ancients as well as the moderns had a 
cuin called “a crown” (rdy Pils ages by opeiAete, 
1 Mace. xiii. 39, x. 29, . “crown-tax,’” ©. 
Suid. s. ¢. repaints wéneaua): (Diane. ] 

The chief writers on crowns are Gaschalius (de 
Coronis libri x.) and Meursius (de Corond, Hafnie! 
1671). For others, see Fabricius, Bibl. Ant. xiv. 
13. F. W. F. 

CROWN OF THORNS (orédgavos ef axar- 
Ov, Matt. xxvii. 29). Our Lord was crowned 
with thorns in mockery by the Roman soldiers. 
The object seems to have been insult, and not the 
infliction of pain, as has generally been supposed. 
The Rhamnus or Spina Christi, although abundant 
in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, cannot be the 
plant intended, because its thorns are so strong and 
large that it could not have been woven (#rAé 
tavres) into a wreath. The large-leaved acanthus 
(bear's-foot) is totally unsuited fur the purpose. 
Had the acacia been intended, as some suppose, the 
phrase would have been é axdy@ns. Ubviously 
some small flexile thorny shrub is meant: perhaps 
cipptres spinose (Keland’s Palestina, ii. 523). 
Llasselquist (Travels, p. 260) says that the thorn 
used was the Arabian Nabk. “It was very suit- 
able for their purpose, as it has many sharp thorns 
which inflict painful wounds; and its flexible, 
pliant, and round branches might easily Le plaited 
in the form of a crown.’’ It also resembles the 
rich dark green of the triumphal ivy-wreath, which 
would give additional pungency to its ironical pur 

a °On Paul's: use of metaphors derived from this 
sorsce, see Games (Amer. ed.). H. 
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pose (Rosenmuller, Botany of Script. p. 202, Eng. | that Moses adopted crucifixion as a murderer's pun- 
ed.). On the Empress Helena's supposed discov- | isiiment, because it was the worst he could discover; 
ery of the crown of thorns, and its subsequent fate, | but the passage in Deut. (xxi. 23) does not prove 
eee Givbon, ii. dU6, vi. 66, ed. Milman. his assertion. Probably therefore the Jews bor- 

F. W. F. | rowed it from the Romans (Joseph. Ant. xx. 6, § 2; 


rs ae _ [de Bell. Jud. ii, 12, § 6, Vit. 75, &e.), although 
CRUCIFIXION (cravpoiv, avacravpovy, | there may have been a few isolated instances of it 


axodoniCey, mpoondory (and, less properly, ava-| Lefore (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 14, § 2). 

oxiSudevew)? cruct or pitibuly afjigere, supigere,| tt was unanimously considered the most horrible 
or simply yere (Clert. de Pat. iii), cruct oe | form of death, worse even than burning, since the 
(Auson.), ad yrtdam alligare, crucem alicut stl | 6 opyag" precedes “ burning in’ the law-books 
uere, tn crucem agere, tollere, &e.: the sufferer was (Lips. de Cruce, ii, 1). I lence it is called « crude- 
called erucetrtus). The variety of the phrases | jjcimum teterrimumque supplicium ” (Cie. Vern. v. 
shows the extreme commonness of the punishment, 66), “extrema pena’ (Apul. de Ars. Asin. %); 
the invention of which is traditionally ascribed to) a Summum supplicium (Paul Sent. ve tit. xxi, 
Semiramis. It was in use among the Exyptians | ©. ). ard toa Jew it would acquire factitious horror 
(as in the case of Inarus, Thue. i. 80; Gen. xl) fom the curse in Deut. xxi. 25. Among the Ro- 
19}, the Carthaginians (as in the case of Hanno,! yang also the degradation was a part of the inflic- 
&e., Val. Max. ii, 75 Sil. Ital. ii, 344), the Ver-| tion, since it was especially a sev rile supplicium 
sians (Volycrates, &e., Herod. iii. 125, iv. 43; Esth. | (lac. WL iv. 115 Juv. vi. 218; Hor. Sat. i. 3, 8, &e.3 
vii. 10, craypwOnrw éx’ avrd, INN. v. 14), the) piaut. pissin), so that even a freediman ceased to 
Assyrians (Diod. Sic. ii, 1), Seythians (W/. ti. 44); | dread it (Cie. pro tub. 5); or if applied to freemen, 
Indians (e/. ii, 18), (Winer, 8. ve. Arewciguny,)) only in the case of the vilest criminals, thieves, 
Geriuans (possibly, Tae. Germ. 12), and very fre- &e. (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 10, § 10; B,J. v. 11, § 1; 
quent from the earliest times (reste suapendito, Liv. | paul, Sent. v. tit. xxiii; Lamprid. aller, Ser, 23). 
i. 26) among the Grecks and Romans. Ciceroy: tydeed exemption from it was the privilege of every 
however, relers it, not (as Livy) to the early kings, | fronan citizen by the yus ciritutis (Cie. Vern. ib 
but to Tafquinius Superbus (yro Heb. 4); Aurel. 1) 3). Qur Lord was condemned to it by the pop- 
Victor calls it + Vetus veterrimumque (an tetertT. 7) | ular ery of the Jews (Matt. xxvii. 25, as often hap- 


patibulorum supplicium.” Both xpeyay and Sus | pened to the early Christians) on the charge of se- 
pendere (Ov. Lois, 299) refer to death by erucifiz-| dition againat Caesar (Luke xxiii. 2), although the 
tun: thus in speaking of Alexander's crucifixion of | sanhedrim had previously condemned him on the 
2000 Tyrians, avexpéuacey in Diod. Sic. answers) tutally distinct. charge of blasphemy. Hundreds 


to the c ructbus affixus, Q. Curt. iv. 4. of Jews were crucitied on this charee, as by Florus 
Whether this mode of execution was known to) (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii, 14, §9) and Varus, who 


the ancient Jews is a matter of dispute, on which | orucitied 2000 at once (Ant. xvii. 10, § 10) 
Winer quotes a monograph by Bormitius. — It is as- ; 
serted to have been so by Baronius (Anaal. i. xxxiv.), 
Sivonius (de Rep. Hebr. vi. 8), &c., who are re- 
futed by Casaubon (¢. Baron. Axerc. xvi.; Carp- 
wv. Apprrat. Crit. p. 591). The Hebrew words 


We now purpose briefly to sketch the steps of 
the punishment, omitting ouly such parts of it as 
have been already detailed under Cross. 

The scarlet robe, crown of thorns, and other in- 
sults to which our Lord was subjected were illegal, 
said to allude to it are mon (sometimes with the! and arose from the spontaneous petulince of the 


; _ | brutal soldiery. But the punishment properly com- 
addition of You OY; hence the Jews in polemics | jyenced with scourging, after the criminal had been 


mill our ond sy 7), and Christians sy5 "DNV, stripped; hence in the common form of sentence 

we find “summove, lictor, despolia, verbera,”’ &e. 
“ worshippers of the crucified ’’) and we, both of | (Liv. i. 26). For this there are a host of authori- 
which in A. V. are generally rendered “to hang "| ties, Liv. xxvi. 13; Q. Curt. vil. 11; Lue. de Piscat. 
(2 Sam. xviii, 10; Deut. xxi. 22; Num. xxv. 4:)2: Jer. Comment. ad Afatt. xxvii. 26, &. Tt was 
Job xxvi. 7); for which gravpdéw occurs in the} inflicted not with the comparatively mild rire, but 
LXX. (sth. vii. 10), and crucifrerunt in the| the more terrible flagedlum (Hor. Sut. i. 3; 2 Cor. 
Vulg. (2 Sam. xxi. 6,9). The Jlewish account of | xi. 24, 25), which was not used by the Jews (Deut. 
the matter (in Maimonides and the Rabbis) is, that| xxv. 3). Into these scourges the soldiers often 
the exposure of the body tied to a stake by its) stuck nails, pieces of bone, &c., to heizhten the pain 
hands (which might loosely be called crucifixion), | (the pagorig aorpayadwrh inentioned by Athen- 
took place after death (Lightfoot, Mor. Mebr. in| wus, &e.3 “ flagrum pecuinis ossibus catenatum,” 
Matt, xxvii. 31; Othonis Lec. Rub.s. vy. Supplicia;| Apul.), which was often so intense that the sufferer 
Reland, Ant. ii. 6: Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Arrors, v.| died under it (Ulp. de Peenis, 1. viii.) The scourg- 
21). Even the placing of a head on a single up-| ing generally took place at a column, and the one 
right pole has been called crucifixion. This cus-| to which our Lord was bound was seen by Jerome, 
tom of crucifixion after denth (which seems to be} Prudentius, Gregory of ‘Yours, &c., and is still 
implied in Deut. xxi. 22, 23), was by no means| shown at several churches among the relics. In 
rare; men were first killed in mercy (Suet. Cies.;| our Lord's case, however, this infliction seems 
Herod. iii. 125; Plut. Chom. 38). According to| neither to have been the legal scourging after the 
a stranve story in Pliny (xxxvi. 15, § 24), it was| sentence (Val. Max. i. 7; Joseph. 2. J. v. 28, ii. 
adupted by Tarquin, as a post mortem disgrace, to| 14, § 9), nor yet the examination by torture (Acts 
prevent the presalence of suicide. It seems on the| xxii. 24), but rather a scourging before the sentence, 
whole that the Rabbis are correct in asserting that! to excite pity and procure immunity from further 
this exposure is intended in Scripture, since the| punishment (Luke xxiii. 22; John xix. 1); and if 
Mosaic capital punishments were four (namely, the| this view be correct, the g@payeAAwoas in Matt. 
sword, Ex. xxi., stranling, fire, Lev. xx., and ston-| xxvii. 26 is retrospective, as so great an anguish 
ing, Deut. xxi.) Philo indeed says (de Leg. spec.)| could hardly have been endured twice (see Poli 
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Symopsts, ad loc.). How severe it was is indicate! 
In prophecy (IPs. xxxv. 15, Is. 1.6). Voss us con- 
siders that it was partly lezal, partly tentative 
(//trm. Pass. ve 13), 

The criminal carried his own cross, or at anv 
rate a part of it (Vlut. de ia que sero, Ke. Oy Are 
temid. Onerroer, ii. 61; John xix. 17; © Patibulum 
ferat per urbem, deinde affizatur cruci,’ Pleut. Car- 
bony). ence the term arcifer, = erossbearer. 
This was prefizured by Isaac carrying the wyod in 
Gen. xxii. 6, where even the Jews notice the paral- 
lel; and to this the fathers fantastically applied the 
expression in Is. ix. 6, the government shall be 
upon his shoulder.’ They were sometimes scourged 
and goaded on the way (Vlaut. Wosted. i. 1, 42). 
“fin some old figures we see our Lord described 
with a table appendent to the fringe of his gar- 
ment, set full of nails and pointed iron’? (Jer. 
Taylor, Life of Christ, iii. xv. 2. Haerebas leno 
quod tuleras,"’ Cypr. de Pus. p. 50). [Simon oF 
CYRENE. | 

The plaice of execution was outside the city 
(* post urbem,’’ Cie. Vern. v.66; “ extra portam,”’ 
Plaut. Wel, Gl ii. 4,6; 1 K. xxi. 13; Acts vii. 
68; Heb. xiii. 12; and in camps “extra vallum *’), 
often in some publie road (Quinct. Decl. 275) or 
other conspicuous place like the Campus Martius 
(Cie. pro Rubiriv), or some spot set apart for the 
purpose (Tae. cine. xv.) This might sometimes 
be a hill (Val. Max. vi.); it is however merely tra- 
dition to call Golvotha a Ail; in the Evanvelists it 
is called rémos [CALVARY]. Arrived at the place 
of execution, the sufferer was stripped naked (Ar- 
temid. Oneiroer, ii. 58), the dress being the per- 
quisite of the scldiers (Matt. xxvii. 35; Dig. xlviii. 
20, 6); possibly not even a cloth round the loins 
was allowed him: at least among the Jews the rule 
was “that aidan should be stoned naked,’ where 
what follows shows that naked"? must vof be taken 
in its restricted sense. The cross was then driven 
into the vround, so that the feet of the condenimed 
were a foot or two above the earth (in pictures of 
the crucifixion the cross is generally inuch too larze 
and hich), and he was lifted upon it (+avere,’? “ex- 
currere,”” © tollere,’’ “ ascendere in erucem;”? Pru- 
dent. rept grep: Plaut. Mostel. “Crucisalus;” Id. 
Jerechs we 4. 1285 av iyov, hyov, hyo ets Expoy 
réAXos, (irey. Naz.), or else stretched upon it on the 
ground, and then lifted with it, to which there seems 
to be an allusion in a lost prophecy quoted by Barna- 
bas (/). 12), bray EvAov KA1O7 Kal avacry (Pear- 
gon on Creed, Art. iv.). The former method was 
the commoner, for we often read (as in Esth. vii. 
10, &e.) of the cross being erected beforehand tm 
terrorem. Before the nailing or binding took place 
(for which see Citoss), a medicated cup was given 
out of kindness to confuse the senses and deaden 
the pangs of the sufferer (Prov. xxxi. 6), usually 
Of olvos eouvpuicuévos OF AEeAtBavwpevos, aS 
amony the Jews (Livhtfoot, Mor. Hebr. ad Matt. 
xxvii.), because myrrh was soporific. Our Lord re- 
fused it that his senses might be clear (Matt. xxvii. 
34; Mark xv. 23. Maimon. Sunhed. xiii.). St. 


Matt. calls it Sfos werd yoaRs (Y'SIT), an expres- 
sion used in reference to D's. lxix. 21, but not strictly 
accurate. This mercifully intended draught must 
not be confounded with the spongeful of vinegar 


@* The malefactors (xcaxovpyor) crucified with the 
Baviour were not “ thieves” (cAemra ) as in the A. V., 
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(or poser, the common drink of Roman soldiers, 
Spart. Madr.; Plaut. Wel. Gt. iii. 2, 23), whieh 
was put on a hyssop-stalk and offered to our Lond 
in mocking and contemptuous pity (Matt. xxvii. 
48; Luke xxii. 36); this He tasted to allay the 
avonies of thirst (John xix. 29). 

Our Lord was crucified between two * thieves °° ¢ 
or “malefactors” (then so common in Palestine, 
Joseph. B. J. ii. 6, &c.), according to prophecy (Ls. 
hii. 12); and was watched aceording to custom by 
a party of four soldiers (John xix. 23) with their 
centurion (KovarwBia, Matt. xxvii. 66; + amiles qui 
cruces assurabat,”’ Petr. Set. iii. 6: Plut. bas. Cleom. 
c. 38), Wiose express office was to prevent the eur- 
reption of the body. ‘This was necessary from the 
lingering character of the death, which sometimes 
did not supervene even for three days, and was at 
last the result of gradual bennmbing and sts 
tion (Euseb. viii. 8; Sen. Prue. 3). But) for this 
guard, the persons might have been taken down 
and recovered, as was actually done in the case of 
a friend of Josephus, though only one survived out 
of three to which the same @epameia exiucAcordra 
was applied (Fit. ¢. 75). Among the Convulson- 
naires in the reien of Louis NV. women would be 
repeatedly crucified, and even remain on the cross 
three hours; we are told of one who underwent it 
2:3 times (Aneycl. Metr. 8. v. Cross); the pain eon- 
sisted almost entirely in the nding, aud not 
more than a basinful of blood was Jost. Still we 
cannot believe froin the Martvrologies that Victor- 
inus (crucified head downwards) lived three davs, 
or Timotheus and Maura uine days. Fracture of 
the legs (Plaut, Pen. iv. 2, 64) was especially 
adopted by the Jews to hasten death (John xix. 
31), and it was a mitigation of the punishment, as 
observed by Origen. But the unusual rapidity of 
our Lord's death was due to the depth of his previ- 
ous agonies (which appears from his inability to 
bear his own cross far) and to his mental ancuish 
(Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. vi. 3; De Pasa. Messiay, 
or may be sufticiently accounted for simply from 
peculiarities of constitution. There is no need to 
explain the “giving up the ghost’? as a miracle 
(Heb. v. 7?), or say with Cyprian, “ Prevento car- 
nificis officio, spiritum sponte dimisit '’ (ade. De- 
metr.). Still less can the common eavil of infidel- 
ity be thought noteworthy, since had our Lond 
been in @ swoon the piercing of his pericardium 
(proved by the appearance of Ivmph and blovd) 
would have insured death. (See Eschenbach, 
Opuse. Med. de Servatore non apparenter sed 
rere mortuo, and Gruner de Morte Christs non 
synopticd, quoted by Jahn in the Arch. Bibl) 
Pilate expreas/y autisfied himself of the actual 
death by questioning the centurion (Mark xv. 44); 
and the omission of the breaking of the legs in this 
case was the fulfillment of a type (Ex. xii. 46). 
Other modes of hastening death were by lizhting 
fires under the cross (hence the nicknames Srr- 
mentitt? aud Semacti, Vert. Apolog. c. 40), or let 
ting loose wild beasts on the crucified (Suet. Ner. 
49). 

(renerally the body was suffered to rot on the 
cross (Cie. Tuse. Q. i. 43; Sil. Ital. viii. 4865), by 
the action of sun and rain (Herod. iii. 12), or to be 
devoured by birds and beasts (Apul. de slur. Asén. 
ce. 6; Hor. Ap. i. 16, 48; Juv. xiv. 77). Sepulture 





but robbers” (angrai). The Greek makes a distiae 
tion between the terms (John x. 8). See Turkves. 
iL 
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was generally therefore forbidden, though it might 
se granted as a special favor or on grand occasions 
(Ulp. bix. De of. Ptacens.). But in consequence 
of Weut. xxi. 22, 245. an express national exception 
was made in fiver of the Jews (Matt. xxvii. 58; ef. 
Joseph. B. J. iv. 5, § 2). 

Having thus traced the whole process of eruci- 
fixion, it only remains to speak of the manner of 
death, and the kind of physical suffering endured, 
which we shall very brietly abridve fron the treatise 
of the physician Lichter (in Jahn'’s Arch. ii.) 
These are, 1. The unnatural position and violent 
tension of the body, which cause a painful sensation 
from the least inetion. 2. The nails being driven 
through parts of the hands and feet which are full 
of reeves and fen fons (and yet at a distance from 
the heart) create the most exquisite anguish. 3. 
‘The exposure of so many wounds and lacerations 
brings on inflummation, which tends to beeome 
g:unzrene, and every moment increases the poignancy 
of sutfering, 4. In the distended parts of the body 
more blood flows through the arteries than can be 
carried back into the veins: hence too much blood 
finds its way from the aorta into the head and 
stomach, and the Llood-vexsels of the head become 
pressed and swollen. The general obstruction of 
circulation which ensues causes an internal excite- 
ment. exertion, and anxiety, more intolerable than 
death itself. 5. The inexpressible misery of gr id- 
wel/y inerersing and lingering anguish. ‘To all 
which we may add, 6. Burning and raving thirst. 

‘Vhis aceursed and awtul mode of punishment 
was happily abolished by Constantine (Sozom. i. 8), 
probably towards the end of his reign (sce Lips. 
de Crace, iit. 15), although it is curious that we 
have no more definite account of the matter.“ An 
edict so honorable to Christianity,” says Gibbon, 
«deserved a place in the Pheodosian code, instead 
of the indirect mention of it which seems to result 
from the comparison of the oth and 18th titles of 
the Yth book ” (ii. 154, note) 

An explanation of the other circumstances attend- 
ing the crucifixion belongs rather to a commentary 
than a dictionary. Om the types and prophecies 
of it, besides those adduced, see Cypr. Zestin. ii. 
20. On the resurrection of the saints, see Light- 
foot al Mat. xxvii. 52 (there is a monograph by 
Gelaverius — Dessert. de Resur. sanctorum cum 
Christo). Qn other concomitant prodivies, see 
Schoettzen, Jor. Hebr. et Tobaud, vi. 3,8. (Dank 
NrEss; Cxoss.] The chief authorities are quoted 
in the article, and the cacient ones are derived in 
part from Lipsius ; of whose most interesting treatise, 
De Cruce, an enlarzed and revised edition, with 
notes, would be very acceptable. On the points 
in which our Lord's crucilixion ditlered from the 
ordinary Jewish customs, see Othonis Ler. Rab 
binicum, 8. v. Supphecit; Bynwus de Morte J. 
Christe; Voasius, Mirm, Passionis; Carpzov, Ap- 
paral, Crit. p. 501 fh &e. [See also Friedlieb, 
Archdologie der Leulensyeschichte, Bonn, 1843; 
Stroud, Physic tl crmse of the Dewth of Christ, 
Lowl. 1847; and for very full references to the 
literature of every part of the subject, Hase, Leben 
Jesu, 5* Aufl. Leipz. 1835. —A.] FLOW. OF. 

* The question, whether the feet of Jesus were 
nailed to the cross, has a bearing on the reality of 
his death and resurrection; for, if they were, it 
gannot reasonably be supposed that, having been 
restored, without a miracle, from a merely apparent 
death, he was able to walk the same day many 
miles through a hilly country. The wounds of his 
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\ feet would have surely prevented the journey te 
Kimmaus. Influenced, it appears, by this cunsid- 
eration, Dr. Paulus published an Essay in 1792, 
asserting that the feet of persons crucified were not 
nailed to the cross, but rather bound to it by cords. 
Forty sears later, in reply to arguments against 
this view, he attempted to show that the feet were 
het even bound to the cross, but sutlered to hang 
down freely. The point in question is une of con- 
siderable interest and a brief survey of the evidence 
which relates to it is therefure inserted. (1.) ‘Phe 
narrative of Luke (see xxiv. JU), seems to imply 
that the feet, as well as the hands, of Jesus were 
nailed to the cross. For, according to this narra- 
tive, when the two disciples whom Clirist had 
jeined on their way to Mannaus had returned to 
Jerusalem and were reporting to the eleven what 
they bad seen and heard, Jesus himself steod in 
the midst of the astonished vroup, saying: & Peace 
be unto you'’; and then, for the double purpose 
of enabling them to identify fully his person, and 
ascertain that his body was real, he added: “ See 
my hands and my feet, that it is T myself: handle 
me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ve see me have.’ Had it been the sole aim of 
Christ to convince his disciples that they were not 
vazing at a mnere apparition, the words, * handle 
mie and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have,’ would have been quite sutti- 
clent; for the act of grasping his hand would have 
afforded evidence of his possessing a venuine body, 
as complete ag could have been gained by touching 
his feet also. But if he wished to convince them 
that they were looking once more upon their Lord, 
‘who had risen with his own body from the dead, 
it was natural for him to call their attention to 
those parts of his body which would enable them 
nost: surely to identity it, that is, to those which 
here the marks of his recent crucifixion. Hence 
the fact that he showed them his hands and his 
feet attords evidence that the marks of his peculiar 
death were visible in them both. (See Mever, 
Tileek, Alford, a doc.) Moreover, the narrative of 
John (see xx. 19 ff), which probably deseribes the 
same meeting of Jesus with his disciples, contirms 
the iterpretation now given to the words preserved 
by Luke. For. John declares that Christ « showed 
unto them both («ai, repeated, Tisch.) his hands 
and his side*’; evidently, as appears from the whole 
tenor of the account, that they might identify 
him beyond a doubt by the known marks of violence 
on his body, and thus assure themselves of his 
‘actual resurrection. That John dves not mention 
j the feet of Christ, is surely no evidence that they 
were not shown for the same purpose as his hands 
and his side. (2.) Justin Martyr twice refers to 
the nailing of Christ's feet as a fulfillment of the 
prophecy in Ps. xxii. 17. (See Apol. i.e. 3d: Ded 
ce Lryph.c. 97.) In the former passage he says: 
* But the sentence, ‘they pierced my hands and 
my feet,” was on account of the nails fixed in his 
hands and feet on the cross"; and in the latter: 
“In the twenty-second Psalm David did thus 
typically speak of his cross and passion: ‘They 
pierced my hands and my feet.’ For when they 





‘crucified him they pierced his hands and his feet 


by driving nails into them.’’ Justin distinetly 
athirms that the feet as well as the hands of Christ 
were nailed to the cross, and that by this act a 
prediction of the O. T. respecting him was fulfilled. 
I }sut he does not intimate that his crucifixion dif- 


| fered in any respect from the same punishment 


§16 CRUCIFIXION 


as it was usually inflicted upon criminals. Had he 
recognized the nailing of his feet as a peculiarity. 
he would have been likely to call attention to it 
as averavating his suffering. He may have been 
misled by the Septuagint version as to the meaning 
of the verse quoted from the 22d Psalm, but he 
would hardly have ventured to appeal, without 
explanation, to its fulfilment in the manner of 
Christ's death, had it not been customary in his 
own day to nail the feet. of persons crucified to the 
cross. ‘That he was acquainted with the process 
of crucifixion by the Romans may be inferred from 
his minute description of a cross (Mil. e. Tryph. 
ec. 91), and from his general intelligence. (3.) ‘Ter- 
tullian, who also lived before this kind of punish- 
ment was prohibited, speaks of the nailing of the 
feet in crucifixion. (See Adv. I/arc. iii. 19). He 
refers to the twenty-second Psalm as “ containing 
the whole passion of Christ,’’ and quotes the 17th 
verse: “ Foderunt manus meas et pedes," adding 
the words, “que propria atrocia crucis."" These 
words show that ‘Tertullian regarded nailing the 
hands and feet as a characteristic and most dread- 
ful feature of death by the cross. And it is not 
easy to believe that such writers as Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian were unacquainted with this method 
of punishment, so frequent in their times, or that 
they were likely, in refuting adversaries, to bring 
forward a passage from the QO. ‘I. as prophetic of 
Christ's death, the words of which were but half 
fultilled in an ordinary crucitixion. (Compare 
Winer, Reale. i. 679.) (4.) A passage in Plautus 
( Mostelliria, ii. 1) appears to favor the view that 
the feet were nailed to the cross. It is the language 
of a slave on the approach of his master, ayainst 
whom he had cominitted many offenses during his 
absence. le cries out in fear of the punishment 
which might be inflicted on himself: — 


® Ego dabo ei talentum, primus qui in crucem excu- 
currcrit ; 
Sed ea lege, ut affigantur bis pedes, bis brachia.” 


The unusual severity of punishment is here expressed 
by the word dis; the structure of the sentence does 
not point to the nailing of the feet as peculiar. (5.) 
Reterence is made by several writers of the fifth 
century to certain nails which the Empress Helena 
found with the true cross and sent to Constantine 
her son. (Socrates, //. #. i. 17; Theodoret, //. £. 
i. 18; Sozomen, //. #. ii. 1; Rufinus, Jf £. ii. 8; 
Ambrose, Oratio de onitu. Theodos. 47.) But the 
atatements of these writers are apparently contra- 
dictory, and certainly of little value. (6.) The fol- 
lowing classical writers have also been referred to 
on the point in question. Xenophon I:phesius (iv. 
2) asserts that in Egypt the hands and feet were 
simply bound to the cross, but this only proves 
that the Egyptian method of crucifixion diftered 
from the Roman. Lucan (har. vi. 543 ff.) men- 
tions the nailing of the hands and the use of cords, 
but he does not aim to give a full account of cruci- 
fixion, and the cords may have been used to bind 
the body more firmly to the cross. 
Realw. i. 678.) In the mock crucifixion of Amor, 
described by Ausonius (/dyl. viii. 56 ff), the 
propria atrocia crucis would have been out of 
place, and no one can be surprised that the victim's 
hands and fect are represented as merely bound to 
the tree. And thouch the dialogue of Lucian 
(Prometh. i. 2) speaks only of nailing the hands, 


(See Winer, | 


CRUSE 


method. The nailing of the feet of Jesus to the 
cross may therefore be said to rest on satisfactory 
evidence; but whether a sinule nail was dnven 
through both feet, or they were fastened separately 
to the cross, cannot be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty. Literature: Paulus, in SMJemor:b. iv. 
36 ff; Comonent. iii. 764 18; Aaeget. Heoelb. ii 
ii. 669 ff; Hug, in the Fred. Zeitschryft, iii. 157 
ff. v.18 ff vii. 141 ff; Bahr, in Hiuttel und Hey- 
deureich’s Zettschr 777, ii. ii, and in Tholuck's Léter. 
Anzety. 1830, Nos. 1-6; Winer, de Pedum Agicume, 
Lips. 1845, and Reale. art. Areuzijung : Mever, 
Comment. on Matt. xxvit. 35, and Luke xxiv. 393 
Neander, Life of Christ, Amer. ed. p. 418: bllicott’s 
Life of Christ, Amer. ed. p. 318, note; Andrews's 
Life of our Lord, p. 537. A. H. 


CRUSE, a word employed in the A. V., appa 
rently without any special intention, to translate 
three distinct Hebrew words. 


1. Tzappachath, FATNESS (from TO, @ root 
with the idea of width; comp. ampulla, from am- 
plus). Some clew to the nature of this vessel is 
perhaps afturded by its mention as being full of 
water at the head of Saul when on his night expe- 
dition after David (1 Sam. xxvi. 11, 12, 16), and 
also of Klijah (1 K. xix. 6). In a similar case in 
the present day this would be a globular vessel of 
blue porous clay — the ordinary Gaza pottery — 
about 9 inches in diameter, with a neck of about 3 
inches long, a small handle below the neck, and 
opposite the handle a straight spout, with an orifice 
about the size of a straw, through which the water 
is drunk or sucked. The form is common also in 
Spain, and will be familiar to many from pictures 
of Spanish life. A similar globular vessel probably 
contained the oil of the widow of Zarephath (1 K. 
xvii. 12, 14, 16). For the “box "' or « horn" in 
which the consecrated oil was carried on special 
occasions, see OIL. 

2. The noise which these vessels make when 
emptied through the neck is suggestive of the 
second term, Bukbik, (V2BPI3B, probably like the 
Greek bombulos, BduBvdos, an onomatopoetic word. 
This is found but twice —a “cruse of honey,” 1 
K. xiv. 3; and an “earthen bottle,” Jer. xix. 1. 

3. Apparently very different from both these is 


the other term, Jz ‘lichdh, mimes (found also 
in the forms PTI and mits), from a root 
(Dz) signifying to sprinkle; or perhaps from 


5>y, to ring, the root of the word for cymbal. 
This was probably a flat metal saucer of the form 
still common in the East. It occurs 2 K. ii. 20, 
‘“cruse;'’ xxi. 13, ‘dish;’? 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, 
‘“nans;"’ also Prov. xix. 24, xxvi. 15, where the 
firure is obscured by the choice of the word 
“‘ bosom.”? G. 

* What is related of “the cruse of water” 
placed by Sauls “ bolster "’ as he slept in the cave, 
which David so quietly removed without awaking 
him (1 Sam. xxvi. 12), and of “the cruse of water 
at the head” of Elijah as “he lay and slept be 
neath.a juniper-bush "' (1 Kings xix. 5, 6), accords 
perfectly, says Thomson, with the habits of Eastern 
life at this day. ‘No one ventures to travel over 
the deserts there without his cruse of water; and it 
is very common to place one at the bolster, so that 


it describes no proper crucifixion, and hence gives |the owner can reach it during the night. The 
ne trustworthy evidence in respect to the usual | Arabs eat their dinner in the evening, and it i» 





CRYSTAL 


generally of such a nature as to create thirst, and 
the quantity of water which they drink is euormcus. 
The cruse is, therefure, in perpetual demand.” 
(Land and Book, ii. 21.) H. 


CRYSTAL, the representative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew words zecicith (7WDIDY) and kerach 
(T7?2). 


1. Zecicith (Sadros: vitrum) occurs only in Job 
XXViii. 17, where wisdom is declared to be more 
valuable than “ gold and the crvstal."? Notwith- 
standing the ditterent interpretations of “ rock 
erystal,”’ “glass,” * adamant,” &c., that have been 
assizned to this word, there can, we think, be very 
little doubt that © vlass” is intended. The old 
versions and paraphrases are in favor of this inter- 
pietation. ‘The Targum has zegougitha, by which 
the Talmudists understand * glass.’ The Syriac 
has z7guyitto; the Arabic zuyay, i. e. glass.” 
Schultens (Cumment. in Job. 1. ¢.) conjectures that 


the words zd/d} tizecicith (DIST a7) are a 


hendiadys to denote “a valuable glass or ” crystal 
goblet,’ or “a yliss vessel vilt with gold,” such a 
one perhaps as that which Nero is reported to Lave 
broken to pieces in a fit of anver (Iliny, Af. N. 
xxxvii. 2). Cary (Job fc.) translates the words 
* golden glass; "’ and very aptly conipares a passave 
in Wilkinson (Ane. Ayypt. ii. 61, ed. 1854), who. 
epeaking of the skill of the Fevptians in) making 
glasa, says “they hal even the secret of introducing 
gold between two surtaces of glass, and in their 
bottles a gold band alternates within a set of blue, 
grven, and other colors.’ It is very probable that 
the zecucith of Job (4 ¢.) may denote such a work 
of art as is referred to in this quotation. [GrLAss. | 
2. Kerach (xptoraddos: crysttllum) occurs in 
numerous passazes in the O. T. to denote “ ice,” 
“ frast,”’ &e.; but once only (Iz. i. 22), as is gen- 
erally understood, to sinify “ crystal: “ And the 
likeness of the firmament... . . was as the color 
of the magnificent crystal." The ancients sup- 
posed rock-crystal to be merely ice congealed by 
intense cold; whence the Greek word KpbaTarros, 
from xpvos, “cold? (see Pliny, WV. ff. xxxvii. 2). 
The similarity of appearance between ice and crystal 
caused no doubt the identity of the terms to express 
these substances. ‘The A. V., fullowing the Vulg., 


translates the epithet (S75377) “terrible”? in 
Ez. (4 ¢.); the word would be better rendered 
“splendid.” It has the same meaning as the 
Latin spectabilis, The Greek xpioraddos occurs 
in Rev. iv. 6, xxii. 1. It may mean either “ice” 

or “crystal.""| Indeed there is no absolute necessity 
to depart from the usual signification of the Hebrew 
keruch in Ez. (/.c.). The upper vault of heaven 
may well be compared to “ the astonishing bright- 
ness of ice’ (see Harris, Nat. Hist. of Bible, art. 


Crystal). W. H. 
CUBIT. [MEasvres.] 
CUCKOO (AM ad shachaph [leanness] : 


Adpos: larus). There does not appear to be any 
uthority for this translation of the A. V.; the 
Heb. worl occurs only in Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 
15, as the name of some unelean bird.  Bochart 
(Mieroz. iti. 1) has attempted to show that shachaph 
lenotes the Cepphus. The (xémpos) of Aristotle. 
(Anim. Hist. viii. 5, § 7; ix. 23, § 4), Nicander 
(Aleripharm. 165), and other Greek writers, has 
eeu, with sufficient reason we think, identified by | coas 
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Schneider with the storm-petrel (Thalnssiutroma 
pelryica), the Procellaria pelagica of Linneus 
The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Plutus) describes 
the cepphus as a light kind of gull. Suidas, under 
the word Kémmos, says, “It is a bird like: a gull, 
light of body, and sails over the waves." The 
notion held by the ancients that the jane lived 
on the foam of the sea, may perhaps be traced to 
the habit the petrels have of seeking their food, 
&e., in the midst of an avitated and frothy sea; 
the folly ascribed to the bird, whence the Greek 
verb kexpdopat, ‘to be easily deceived " (see LAX 
in Prov. vii. 22), may have some foundation in the 
fact that these birds when on the nest will allow 
themselves to be taken by the hand. ‘The etymok- 
ogy of the Hebrew word points to some “slender "’ 
bird. [It is very improbable, however, that this 
diminutive bird, which would be literally but a 
mouthful, is signified by the shachaph ; and per- 
haps therefore, as Mr. ‘Tristram suggests to us, 
some of the larger petrels, such as the Puffinus 
cinereus and P. anglorum (shearwater), which 
abound in the east of the Mediterranean and which 
are similar in their habits to the storm-petrel, may 
he denoted by the Hebrew term.¢ Of the Laridx 
the Larus fuscus and the L. argentatus are two 
common species of Palestine. W. 4H. 


CUCUMBERS (SVP, kishshuim : of 
gixvos: cucumeres). This word occurs once only, 
in Num. xi. 5, a8 one of the good things of Egypt. 
for which the Israclites longed. There is no doubt 
as to the meaning of the Hebrew word, which is 
found with a slight variation in the Arabic, Syriae, 
Ethiopic, &e., to denote the plant now under con- 
sideration (see Celsius, Mierob. ti. 247). Egypt pro- 
duces excellent cucumbers, melons, &e. [MELON], 
the Cucumis chate being, according to Hasselquist 
(Trav. p. 258), the best of its tribe yet known. 
This plant grows in the fertile earth around Cairo 
after the inundation of the Nile, and not elsewhere 
in Egypt. The f: ait, which is somewhat sweet and 
cool, is eaten, says Hasselquist, by the grandees 
and Europeans in Egypt as that from which they 
have least to apprehend. Prosper Alpinus (Punt. 
Egypt. xxxviii. p. 54) speaks of this cucumber as 
foluws: “ The Eevptians use a certain kind of 
cucumber which they call chate. This plant does 
not differ from the common kind, except in size, 
color, and tenderness; it has smaller, whiter, softer, 
and rounder leaves, and the fruit is longer and 
greencr than ours, with a smooth soft rind, and 
more easy of digestion.”’ The account which 
Forskil (Flor. sFyypt. p. 168) gives of the Ce 
cunas chate, which he says is called by the Arabs 
dhbdcllavt or Adjir, does not agree with what Has- 
selquist states with. revard to the locality where it 
is grown, this plant being, according to the testi- 
mony of the first-named writer, “the commonest 
fruit in Egypt, planted over whole fields.””. The C. 
chate is a variety only of the common melon (C. 
melv): it was once cultivated in England and called 
‘the round-leaved Egyptian melon; but it is 
rather an insipid sort. Besides the Cucumis chate, 
the common cucumber (C. stfirus), of which the 
Arabs distinguish a number of varieties, is connon 
in Eevpt. This grows with the water-melons; the 
poor people boil and eat it with vinegar; the richer 


a P, cinercus and P. anglorum are both exposed 


for _ as articles of food in the Arab markets on the 
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people fill it with flesh and aromatics, and make a 
kind of puddings, which, says Hasselquist (p. 257), 
eat very well. “ Both Cucumis chate and C. 
sativus,” says Mr. Tristram, “are now grown in 
great quantities in Palestine: on visiting the Arab 
school in Jerusalem (1858) I observed that tke 
dinner which the children brought with them to 
school consisted, without exception, of a piece of 
barley cake and a raw cucumber, which they eat 
rind and all.’’ 

The prophet Isaiah (i. 8) foretells the desolation. 
that was to come upon Jtudah and Jerusalem in 
these words: “ The daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, as a besieged city.’’ The cottage or 
lodge here spoken of is a rude temporary shelter, 
erected in the open grounds where vines, cucum- 
bers, gourds, &c., are grown, in which some lonely 
man or boy is set to watch, either to guard the 
plants from robbers, or to scare away the foxes and 
jackals from the vines. Dr. Thomson (Land and 
Book, ii. 11) well illustrates this passage of Seript- 
ure, and brings out its full force. ‘The little wood- 
cut which he gives of the lodge at Butaiba repre- 
sets such a shelter as is alluded to above: by and 
by, when the crop is gathered and the lodge for- 
saken, the “poles will fall down or lean every way, 
and the green boughs with which it is shaded will 
be scattered by the winds, leaving only a ragged 
sprawling wreck —a most affecting type of utter 
desolation.” 


5U P-BEARER 


Egyptian cups wen of rariout 
shafes, either having liandles ot 
without them. In Solomon's 
time all his drinking vessels 
: were of gold, none of silver (J 
K. x. 21). Babylon is com- 
pared to a golden cup (Jer. li. 7). 
f/ Assyrian cups from Khersa- 
bad and Nimroud may be sen 
figured in Layard (Nin. ii. 305, 
304; Nin. and Bab. 186, 1:4), 
192), some perhaps of Pheeni- 
cian workmanship, from which 
source both Solomon and the 
Assyrian monarch possibly de- 
rived both their workiven and 
the works theinselves. The cups 
and other vessels brought to 
Assyrian cup with Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
handle. (Layard, may thus have been of Phcuni- 
ii. 303.) cian origin (Dan. v. 2). 

On the bas-reliefs at Persep- 
olis many figures are represented 
bearing cups or vases which may 
fairly be taken as types of the 
vessels of that sort described in 
the book of Esther (Fsth. i. 7; 

Assyrian drinking- Niebuhr, Voycye, ii. 106: Char- 
cup. (Layard, il. gin Voyages, viii. p. 268; PL 
lviii.). The great laver, or 

‘ sea,’’ was made with a rim like the rim of a cup 





It is curious to observe that the custom of keep- | (Cés), “ with flowers of lilies” (1 K. vii. 26), a form 
ing off birds, &c., from fruit and corn by means of | which the Persepolitan cups resemble (Jahn, Arch. 
a scarecrow is as old as the time of Baruch (vi. 70) | § 144). The common form of modern Oriental cups 
{or Epist. of Jer. 70]: “ As a scarecrow (mpoBac- |is represented in the accompanying drawing: — 


kdviov) in a garden of cucumbers keepeth 
nothing, so are their gods of wood,"’ ec. 
W...H: 


CUMMIN [rather Cumin] (]%3: 
avuivov: cyminum), one of the cultivated 
plants of Palestine, mentioned by Isaiah 
(xxviii. 25, 27) as not being threshed in the 
ordinary way in which wheat was threshed, 
but with a red; and again by our Saviour 
as one of the crops of which the Scribes and Phari- 
sees paid tithe. It is an umbelliferous plant some- 
thing like fennel (Cuminum sativum, Linn.). The 
seeds have a bitterish warm taste with an aromatic 
flavor. It was used in conjunction with salt as a 
sauce (Plin. xix. 8). The Maltese are said to grow 
cummin at the present day, and to thresh it in the 
manner described by Isaiah. Ws Th 

* CUNNING originally meant « skillful,” 
“knowing,” and has this sense in Gen. xxv. 27 
(where Esau is called a “cunning hunter’’); in 
:xod. xxvi. 1 (‘cunning work,” said of figures of 
the Cherubim); in 1 Sam. xvi. 16 (cunning 
player ”’ on the harp) and other passages (A. V.). 

H. 


* CUNNINGLY (2 Peter i. 16). [Cunn1nG.] 
CUP. The chief words rendered “cup” in the 
A. V.are, 1. DIE: worhpiov: caliz ; 2. Mey, 


only in plural: orovydeta: crateres; 3. VDI: 
xdv3v: scyphus. Sve also, further, words Basin 
and Bow. The cups of the Jews, whether of 
metal or earthenware, were possibly borrowed, in 
point of shape and design, from Egypt and from 
the Phaenicians, who were celebrated in that branch 





Modern Egyptian drinking-cups, one-fifth of the real size. (Lane.} 


The use of gold and silver cups was introduced 
into Greece after the time of Alexander (Athen. vi. 
229, 30, xi. 446, 465; Birch, Anc. Pott. ii. 109). 

The cups of the N. T., mwornpia, were often no 
doubt formed on Greek and Roman models. They 
were sometimes of gold (Rev. xvii. 4). Dict. of 
Antiq. art. Patera. ye ae 

* « Cup” or * bowl”? would undoubtedly be more 
correct than * vial’? (A. V.), as the rendering of 
giddy in the Apocalypse. The term designates a 
vessel with breadth rather than depth, and whether 
used of the censer-dish (Rev. v. 8), or of the cup 
with its contents as the emblem of punishment 
(Rev. xv. 7, xvi. 2, &c.), does not correspond to our 
word rial, as at present employed. H. 


CUP-BEARER (7 2: oivoxydos: pin- 
cerna), an officer of high rank with Egyptian, 
Persian, Assyrian, as well as Jewish monarehs. 
The chief cup-bexrer, or butler, to the king of Fgypt 
was the means of raising Joseph to his high position 
(Gen. xl. 1-21, xli. 9). Rabshakeh, who was sent 
by Sennacherib to Hezekiah, appears from his name 
to have filled a like ottice in the Assyrian court (2 
K. xviii. 17; Ges. p. 1225), and it seems probable, 
from his association with Rab-saris, chief of the 


af workmanship (JI xxiii. 743; Od. iv. 615, 618). eunuchs (DYVD"DD), and from Eastern custom 
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CURTAINS 


in general, that he was, like him, an eunuch (Ges. 
Ilerod the Great had an establishment . him ’’ —an act in which no Oriental of ancient or 


p. 973). 


of eunuchs, of whom one was « cup-bearer (Joseph. 
Nehemiah was cup-bearer to , ful, the reverse. 


dat. xvi. 8, 1). 


Artaxerxes Lonyimanus kine of Versia (Neh. i. 11, 
Cup-bearers are mentioned among the at- 


ii. 1). 
tendants of Solomon (1 K. x. 5; comp. Layard, 
Nia. ii. 324, 320). H. W. P. 

CURTAINS. The Hebrew terms translated 
in the A. V. by this word are three: 


1. Yeri'th, FYON WN: the ten “curtains” of 
fine linen, &c., each 28 cubits long and 4 wide, and 
also the eleven of voats’ hair, which covered the 
"Tabernacle of Moses (ix. xxvi. 1-13, xxxvi. 8-17). 
The charge of these curtains and of the other 
textile fabrics of the Tabernacle was laid on the 
Gershonites (Num. iv. 25). Having this definite 
meaning, the word came to be used as a synonym 
for the Tabernacle — its transitoriness and slight- 


ness; and is so emploved in the subline speech of of. Davids ofhic 
a 5] 


David, 2 Sam. vii. 2 (where “ curtains ’’ should be 
“the curtain’’), and 1 Chr. xvii. 1. In a few 
later instances the word bears the more general 
meaning of the sides of a tent; as in the beautiful 
fiure of Is. liv. 2 (where “ habitations” should 


be « tabernacles,” FVISDUD, poetic word for 
“tents’’); Jer. iv. 20. x. 20 (here “tabernacle ” 


and “tent'’ are both one word, bons = tent); 


Ps. civ. 2 (where “stretch,” ]@3, is the word 
usually emploved for extending a tent). Also 
epecially of nomadic people, Jer. xlix. 20; Hab. iii. 
73 Cant. i. 5 (of the black hair-cloth of which the 
tents of the real Bedoueen are still composed). 


2. Masdc, WO": the “ hanging ” for the door- 
way of the tabernacle, Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, xxxv. 15, 
xxxvi. 37, xxxix. 38, xb 9; Num. ili. 25, iv. 25: 
and also for the gate of the court round the ta 
ernacle, ex. xxvii. 16, xxxv. 17, xxxviil. 18, xxxix. 
40, xl. 33; Num. iii. 26, iv. 26. 0 Amonyst these 
the rendering * curtain” occurs but once, Nun. iii. 
21); while “hanging’’ is shared equally between 
Udsde and a verv different word — Kel@i, ‘yon. 
The idea in the root of Wisc seems to be of shield- 


ing or protecting (JD, Ges. p. 951). If this he 
ao, the Jdésic may have been not a curtain or veil, 
but an awning to shade -the entrances — a thing 
natural and common in the fierce sun of the East 
(see one figured in Ferzusson’s Vinereh und Per- 
seprodis, p. 184). But the nature of this and the 


other textile fabrics of the tabernacle will be best | 


examuned under TABERNACLE. 

Besides “curtain”? and “hanging,”’ Wadsde is 
rendered ‘covering in Ex. xxxv. 12, xxxix. 34, 
xl. 21; Num. iv. 5; 2 Sam. xvii. 19; Ps. ev. 39; 
Is. xxii. 8. 

3. Dik, PT. There is nothing to guide us to 
the meaning of this word. 
of a tent. G. 

CUSH (AD [see the word below]: Xovai; 
(Vat. Sin. -ces:] Pthions, and Chust), a Benja- 
mite mentioned only in the title to Ps. vii. There 
is every reason to believe this title to be of great. 
antiquity (Ewald, Psi/men, p. 9). Cush was prob- 
sbly a follower of Saul, the head of his tribe, and 
nad soucht the friendship of David for the purpose 
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It is found but once | : 
(Is. x]. 22), in a passage founded on the metaphor | somewhere to the northward of Assyria. 
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{of “rewarding evil to nim who was at peace with 
| modern times would see any shame, but, if success~ 
Happily, however, we may gather 
trom verse 15 that he had not succeeded. 

* The antiquity of the name has been less ques- 
‘tioned than its application. The Jewish interpret- 
jers very generally regard the naine as symbolic: 
Ethiopian, black in heart and character. But 
among those who accept this view opinions differ as 
to the person thus enigmatically desiznated. Some 
suppose Cush to be Shimei who enrsed Liavid when 
he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 0 ff); and others 
suppose hin to be Saul, chietly because tle Psalm 
sees to refer to the times of Saul rather than those 
of Absalom. ‘The latter is Henestenberg’s view 
(Ate Psalmen, i. 138 ff), and also Alexander’a 
(Psabns, i. 49). Rosenmiiller argues against both 
ae and abides by the name as that of some 
partisan of Saul, and an enemy and calumniator 
rwise unknown (Scholea in L’salmoe 


H. 


CUSH (WD [dark-culored, Viirst; perh. an 
assembly, people brought together, Ges., 6° Aufl.): 
Xous: Chus (Gen. x. 6, 7, 8; 1 Chr. i. 8, 9, 10); 


Ai@towia, Ai@lowes: -Ethivpia; CUsiVITE, MEAD : 
Ai@loy: <thivps; pil. Dvras, MD ; fem. 


FYWAD), the name of a son of Ham, apparently 
the eldest, and of a territory or territories occupied 
by his descendants. (1.) In the genealogy of 
Noah's children Cush seems to be an individual, 
for it is said “Cush begat Nimrod’ (Gen. x. 8; 1 
Chr. i. 10). If the name be older than his time 
he may have been called after a country allotted to 
iim. The following deseendants of Cush are 
enumerated: his sons, Seba, Havilah, Sabtah or 
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redacta, iii. 56). 


b- Sabta, Raamah, and Sabtechah or Sabtecha; his 


grandsons, the sons of Raamah, Sheba and Dedan; 
and Nimrod, who, as mentioned after the rest, 
seems to have been a remoter descendant than they, 
the text not necessarily proving him to have been 
son. The only direct geoyraphical inturmation 
civen in this passage is with reference to Nimrod, 
the beginning of whose kingdom was in Babylonia, 


land who afterwards went, according to the reading 
| : 


which we prefer, into Assyria, and founded Nin- 
eveh and other cities. ‘The reasons for our -prefer- 
ence are, (1) that if we read “ Out of that land 
went forth Asshur,’’ instead of “he went forth 
{into} Asshur,’’ ¢. e. Assvria, there is no account 
given but of the © beginning” of Nimrod's king- 
dom; and (2) that Asshur the patriarch would 
seem here to be quite out of place in the gencal- 
oy. 

(2.) Cush as a country appears to be African in 
all passages except Gen. ii. 13. We may thus dis- 
tinguish a primeval and a post-diluvian Cush. ‘The 
former was encompassed by Gihun, the second river 
of Paradise. It would seem, therefore, to have been 
It is 
possible that Cush is in this ease a name of a pe- 
riod later than that to which the history relates, but 
it seems more probable that it was of the earliest 
ave, and that the African Cush was named from 
this older country. Most ancient nations thus 
connected their own lands with Paradise, or with 
primeval seats. In this manner the future Para- 
dise of the Exvptians was a sacred [xypt watered 
by a sucred Nile; the Arabs have told of the ter 
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restrial Paradise of Shedd:id the son of ’A’d, as 
sometimes seen in their deserts; the Greeks Jocated 
the all-lestroving floods of Ouyges and Deucalion 
in Greece; and the Mexicans seem to have placed a 
similar deluge in America; all carrying with them 
their traditions and fixing them in the territories 
where they established themselves. The Cushan 
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pport of the north shore, and in the creat islands 
‘These must have been sea-faring peoples, not wholly 
unlike the modern Malays, who have similarly 
spread on the shores of the Indian Ocean. They 
may be always traced where very maasive architect- 
ural remains are seen, where the native languace is 
partly ‘Turanian and partly Semitic, and where the 


mentioned in Hab. (iii. 7) has been thought to Le! native religion is partly cosmic or high nature-wor- 


an Asiatic post-diluvian Cush, but it is most rea- 
sonable to hold that Cushan-rishathaim is here in- 
tended [Custaan}. In the ancient Egyptian in- 
scriptions [Ethiopia above Egypt is termed Keesh or 
Kesh, and this territory probably perfectly corres- 
ponds to the African Cush of the Bible. The 
Cushites however had clearly a wider extension, like 
the Ethiopians of the Greeks, but apparently with 
au more detinite ethnic relation. The settlements 
of the sons and descendants of Cush mentioned in 
Gen. x. may be traced from Merot to Rabylon, and 
probably on to Nineveh. We have not alone the 
African Cush, but Seba appears to correspond fo 
Mero’, other sons of Cush are to be traced in Ara- 
bia [Arabria, RAAMAn, &.], and Nimrod reigned 
in Babylonia, and seems to have extended his rule 
over Assyria. ‘Thus the Cushites appear to have 
spread alone tracts extending from the higher Nile 
to the Euphrates and Tigris. Vhilological and 
ethnological data lead to the same conclusion. 
There are strong reasons for deriving the non- 
Semitic primitive language of Babylonia, variously 
called by seholars Cushite and Sesthic, from) an 
ante-Semitic dialect of Ethiopia, and for supposing 
two streams of migration from Afriea into Asia in 
very remote periods: the one of Nigtitians through 
the present Malavan region, the other and later one, 
of Cushites, “from Ethiopia properly so called, 
through Arabia, Babylonia, and Persia, to Western 
India” (Genesis of the Earth, ge., pp. 214, 215). 
Sir H. Rawlinson has brought forward remarkable 
evidence tending to trace the early Babylomans to 
Ethiopia; particularly the similarity of their mode 
of writing to the Keyptian,? and the indication in 
the traditions of Babylonia and Assyria of ‘a con- 
nection in very early times between Ethiopia, 
Southern Arabia, and the cities on the Lower Eu- 
phrates,”? the Cushite name of Nimrod himself as 
a deified hero, being the same as that by whieh 
Mero? is called in the Assyrian inscriptions (Raw- 
linson’s Jered, i. 442, 445). History affords many 
traces of this relation of Babslonia, Arabia, and 
Ethiopia. Zerah the Cushite (A. V. “ Ethiopian”) 
who was defeated by Asa, was most probably a 
king of Exypt, certainly the leader of an Egyptian 
army. ‘The dynasty then ruling (the 22d) bears 
names that have caused it to be supposed to have 
had a Babylonian or Assyrian origin, as Sheshonk, 
Shishak, Sheshak; Niamuret, Nimrod; Tekrut, 
Teklut, Tiglth. ‘The early spread of the Mizraites 
iNustrates that of the Cushites [CAPHTOK]): it may 
be considered as a part of one great system of mi- 
grations. Qn these grounds we suppose that these 
Hamite races, very soon after their arrival in Africa, 
began to spread to the cast, to the north, and to 
the west; the Cushites establishing settlements 
along the southern Arabian coast, on the Arabian 
shore of the Persian Gulf and in Babylonia, and 
thence onward to the Indus, and probably north- 
ward to Nineveh: and the Mizraites spreading along 
the south and east shores of the Mediterranean, on 











@ Ideozraphic writing seems characteristic of Tu- 
vanian nations; at least such alone bave kept to it 
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————— 


‘ship, and partly fetishism or low nature-worship. 
‘These indications do not fail in any settlement of 
Cushites or Mizraites with which we are well ac- 
quainted. [-riiorta.] Rk. S. P. 


* wD, as the name of a country, is translated 
in the A. V. « Ethiopia” or “ Ethiopians,’ in all 
the passages in which it occurs except Is. xi. 11. 

A. 


CU’SHAN (JD: Aléiowes: (Sin. E@- 
ores: ] AF thiopiy, Hab. iii. 7), possibly the same 
as Cushan-rishathaim (A.V. Chushan-) king of 
Mesopotamia (Judy. iii. 8, 10). ‘Phe order of 
events alluded to by the prophet seems to favor this 
supposition. First he appears to refer to for- 
mer acts of Divine favor (ver. 2); he then speaks 
of the wonders at the giving of the Law, “ Ciad 
came from ‘Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran 3" and he adds, * ] saw the tents of Cushan 
in atHiction: [and] the tent-curtains of the land 
of Midian did tremble,’ as though referring to the 
fear of the enemies of Israel at the manifestations 
of God's favor for His people. Cushan-rishathain, 
the first recorded oppressor of the days of the 
Judges, may have been already reigning at the time 
of the entrance into Palestine. The Midianites, 
certainly allied with the Moabites at that time, 
feared the Israclites and plotted against them (Num. 
Xxii., xxiii, xxiv., xxv.); and it is noticeable that 
Balanm was sent for from Aram (xxiii. 7), perbaps 
the Aram-naharaim of the oppressor. Hahakkuk 
afterwards alludes to the crossing of Jordan or the 
Red Sea, or both, (ver. 8-10, 15.) to the standing 
still of the sun and moon (11), and apparently to 
the destruction of the Canaanites (12, 13, 14). 
There is far less reason for the supposition that 
Cushan here stands for an Asiatic Cush. [Cut- 
SUAN-RIUSIUATELATM. | RS. P. 


CU’SHI (“29D : Xovei [Vat. -cer]: Chusi), 
© name occurring more than once in the O. T. 1. 
One of the ancestors of Jehudi, a man about the 
court of king Jehoinkim (er. xxxvi. 14). 

2. [Vat. Alex. Xovge:.)] Father of Zephaniah 
the Prophet (Zeph. i. 1). 

3. (With the article, WIEST, te. “the Cu- 
shite.” “the Ethiopian: ”? 6 Xovol [Vat. Alex. 
-cei]: Chusi), a man apparently attached to Joab’s 
person, but unknown and unaccustomed to the king, 
as may be inferred from his not being recognized 
by the watehman, and also from the abrupt man- 
ner in which he breaks his evil tidings to David, 
unlike Ahimaaz, who was well aware of the etiect 
they were sure to preduce. ‘That Cushi was a for- 
viener — as we should infer from his name — is also 
slightly corroborated by his ignorance of the ground 
in the Jordan valley — “the way of the ‘Cicear’" 
— by knowing which Ahimaaz was enabled to out- 
run him (2 Sam. xviii. 21, 22, 23,31, 32). Ewald, 
however, conjectures that a mode of running is 
here referred to, peculiar to Ahimaaz, and by which 





partly or wholly, in spite of thetr after knowledge af 
| puonetic characters. 
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he was recognized a long distance off by the watch- 
man. 

CUTHAH or CUTH (PUN, m2: 
Xovda [Vat. XovvOa, Alex. Xova], Xovd [Alex. 
omits}; Joseph. Xov@os: Cutha), one of the coun- 
tries whence Shalmaneser introduced colonists into 
Samaria (2 K. xvii. 24, 30): these, intermixing 
with the reninant of the ten tribes, were the pro- 
genitors of the Samaritans, who were called Cu- 
theeans by the Jews, and are so described in the 
Chaldee and ‘Talmud (of kara thy ‘EBpaiwy 
yAwrray XovOaiot, kara 3€ Thy ‘EAAHvwy Zaua- 
pecrat, Joseph. int. ix. 14, § 3). The position of 
Cuthah is undecided; Josephus speaks of a river of 
that name in l’ersia, and fixes the residence of the 
Cuthzans in the interior of Persiaand Media (Ant. 
ix. 14, § 3, x.9,§ 7). Two localities have been 
proposed, each of which corresponds in part, but 
neither wholly, with Josephus’s account. For the 
one we depend on the statements of Arabian geog- 
raphers, who speak of a district and town named Ku- 
tha, between the Lizris and Euphrates, after which 
one of the canals (the fourth in Xen. And. i. 7) 
was named: the town existed in the time of Abul- 
feda, and its site has been identified with the ruins 
of Torcib:th immediately adjacent to Babylon (Ains- 
worth's Assyrit, p. 165; Knobel, Volkertafel, p. 
2521; the caual may be the river to which Jo- 
sephus refers. ‘The other locality corresponds with 
the statement that the Cuthwans came from the 
interior of Versia and Media. They have been 
identified with the Cosswzi, a warlike tribe, who 
oecupied the mountain ranges dividing those two 
countries, and whose lawless habits made them a 
terror even to the Persian emperors (Strab. xi. p. 
524, xvi. p. 744). They were never wholly subdued 
until Alexander's expedition; and it therefore ap- 
pears doubtful whether Shalmaneser could have 
guined sufficient authority over them to effect the 
removal of any considerable number; their habits 
would have made such a step highly expedient, if 
practicable. ‘Uhe connection between the Samar- 
itans and the Sidonians, as stated in their letter to 
Alexander the Great (Joseph. Art. xi. 8, § 6, xii. 
5, § 5), and between the Sidonians and the Cutha- 
ans as expressed in the version of the Chaldee 
Paraphrast Pseudo-Jonathan in Gen. x. 19, who 


substitutes SIV fur JYTY, and in the Tar- 
gum, 1 Chr. i. 13, where a similar change is made, 
is without doult to be referred to the traditional 
belief that the original seat of the Phcenicians was 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf (Herod. i. 1). 
W. L. B. 


CUTTING OFF FROM THE PEOPLE. 


[EXCOMMUNICATION. ] 


CUTTINGS [IN THE FLESH] ((1.) 
PVT, 8. f, ony, s. m., both from a 
(Buxtorf ), way (Gesen. p. 1395), cut; (2.) 
FVTTS, from TH, incise (Gesen. p. 264): évro- 


pides: incisure; (3.) YoY, «, from YAP, en- 
grave (Gesen. p. 1298): ypduuara orinrd: stiy- 
matt). The prohibition (Lev. xix. 28) ayainst 
marks or cuttings in the flesh for the dead must be 
taken im connection with the parallel passages (Lev. 
xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1), in which shaving the head 
with the sane view is equally forbidden. But. it 
appears from Jer. xvi. 6, 7, that some outward 
Manifestation of grief in this way was not wholly 
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forbidden, or was at least tolerated. The ground, 
therefore, of the prohibition must be sought else- 
where, and will le found in the superstitious or in- 
human practices prevailing among heathen nations 
A notion apparently exi:ted that self-inflicted bald- 
hess or mutilation had a propitiatory etticacy in 
respect of the manes of the dead, perhaps as repre- 
senting, in a modified degree, the solemnity of 
human or animal sacrifices. Herodotus (iv. 71) 
describes the Scythian usage in the case of a de- 
ceased king, for whose obsejuies not fewer than six 
human victims, besides offerings of animals and 
other effects, were considered necessary. An ex- 
treme case of funereal bloodshed is represented on 
the occasion of the burial of Patroclus, when four 
horses, two dogs, and twelve Trojan captives are 
offered up (/4 xxi. 171, 176). Together with 
huinan or animal sacrifices at funerals, and after 
these had gone out of use, the minor propitiatery 
acts of self-laceration and depilation continued in 
use (/(. xxiii. 141; Od. iv. 197; Virg. an. iii. 67, 
with Servius ad duc. xii. 605: Kurip. dle. 425; 
Seneca, Iippol. v. 1176, 1193). Plutarch says 
that some barbarians mutilate themselves (Ve Con- 
sol. ad Apollon. p. 113, vol. vi. Reiske). He also 
says that Solon, by the advice of Mpimenides, cur- 
tailed the Athenian practice in this respect (Sulon. 
| 12-21, vol. i. pp. 184, 194). Cicero quotes a law 
of the twelve tables to the same effect; “ mulieres 
yenas ne radunto”’ (De Leg. ii. 23). 

Such being the ancient heathen practice it is not 
surprising that the Law should forbid similar prac- 
tices in every case in which they might be used or 
misconstrued in a propitiatory sense. “ Ye shall 
not make cuttings fur (propter) the dead wg 
(Lev. xix. 28; Gesen. p. 731; Spencer de Ley. 
Hebr. ii. xix. 404, 405). 

But the practice of self-mutilation as an act of 
worship belonged also to heathen religious ceremo- 
nies not funereal. The priests of Baal, a S;rian 
and also an Assyrian deity, cut themselves with 
knives to propitiate the god “after their manner”? 
(1 KR. xviii. 28). Merodotus says the Carians, who 
resided in Europe, cut their foreheads with knives 
at festivals of Isis; in this respect exceeding the 
Kevptians, who beat themselves on these occasions 
(Herod. it. 61). This shows that the practice was 
not then at least an Leyptian one. Lucian, speak- 
ing of the Syrian priestly attendants of this mock 
deity, says, that using violent gestures they cut 
their arms and tongues with swords (Lucian, Asé 
nus, C. 37, vol. ii. 102, Amst.; de Dea Syr. ii. 658, 
631; comp. Itz. viii, 14). Similar practices in the 
worship of Bellona are mentioned by Lucan (Phitrs. 
i. 560), and alluded to by .Elius Lampridius 
(Comm. p. 209), by Tertullian (Ayol. ec. 9), and 
Lactantius (Ver /nstit. i.e. 21, 29, Paris). le- 
rodutus, speaking of means used for allaying a 
storm, uses the words évroua WOLEVYTES, which 
may mean cutting the flesh, but more probably 
offering human sacrifices (Herod. vii. 191, ii. 11, 
with Schweighwuser's note; see also Ving. .£n. ii. 
116; Luer. i. 85). 

The prohibition, therefore, is directed against 
practices prevailing not among the Egyptians whom 
the Israelites were leaving, but among the Syrians, 
to whom they were about to become neighbors 
(Selden, de Duis Syria, Syn. ii. e. 1). 

Practices of self-mutilation, whether propitiatory 
Lor simply funereal, i. e. expressive of hivhly excited 
feeling, are mentioned of the mudern Persians on 


he 
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the occasion of the celebration of the death of Hu- 
seyn, at which a man is paraded in the character 
of the saint, with poi.ts of Linees thrust into his 
flesh. At funerals also in gencral the women tear 
their hair and faces. “The Circassians express 
grief by tearing the flesh of their foreheads, arms, 
and breasts. ‘The Mexicans and Peruvians offered 
human sacrifices both at funerals and festivals. 
The Gosiyens of India, a class of Brahminical 
friars, endeavor in some cases to extort alms by 
gashing their limbs with knives. Among the na- 
tive negro African tribes also the practice appears 
to prevail of offering human sacrifices at the death 
of chiefs (Chardin, Voyages, vi. 482, ix. 58, 490; 
Qleartus, Travels, p. 2373; Lane, Mod. Lgupt. ii. 
59; Prescott, Alectco, i. 63, 63; Peru, i. 86; El- 
phinstone, Mist. of Inds, i. 116; Strab. xv. p. 711 
ffl; Niebuhr, boycges, ii. 54; Livinustone, Trarels, 
pp. 318, 588; Col. Ch. Chron. No. exxxi. 179; Mu- 
ratori, Anecd, iv. 99, 100). 

But there is another usage contemplated more 
remotely by the prohibition, namely, that of print- 
ing marks (oriypara), tattvoing, to indicate alle- 
yiance to a deity, in the same manner as soldiers 
and slaves bore tattoved marks to indicate alleci- 
ance or adscription. ‘This is evidently alluded to 
in the Revelation of St. John (xiii. 16, xix. 20, 
xVil. 5), ydpaypa em) rijs yeipds THs Sekias Kal 
ew) roy petwomwy, and, though in a contrary 
direction, by E-zekiel (ix. 4), by St. Paul (Gal. vi. 
17), in the Kevelation (vii. 3), and perhaps by 
Isaiah (xliv. 5) and Zechariah (xiii. 6). Lucian, 
speaking of the priests of the Syrian deity, says, 
atiCovrat mdvres, of pew és xapmovs, of 3é és 
avxévas, kal ard roude aravtes "Acavpio orty- 
paropopeéovat (ele Dea Ny. [c. dt, ] il. P- 684). 
A. tradition, inentioned by Jerome, was current 
among the Jews, that king Jehoiakim bore on his 
body marks of this kind which were discovered 
ater his death (Spencer, De Leg. HMebr. it. xx. 
410). Philo, quoted by Speneer, describes the 
marks of tattooing impressed on those who subimit- 
ted to the process in their besotted love for idel- 
worship, as being made by branding ales Te- 
Tupwevar, Philo, de Monureh. i. 819; Spencer, p. 
416). The Arabs, both men and women, are in 
the habit of tattooing their faces, and other parts 
of the body; and the members of Brahminical sects 
in India are distinyuished by marks on the fore- 
head, often erroneously supposed by curopeans to 
be marks of caste (Niebuhr, Deser. de Arab. p. 
58; Voyrges, i. 242: Wellsted, Arabia, ii. 206, 
445: Olearius, 7rarels, p. 209; Elphinstone, Jadia, 
i. 195). H. W. P. 


CY’AMON  $ (Kvaudyv: Chelmen), a place 
named only in Jud. vii. 3, as lying in the plain 
(avdwy, A. V. “valley ) over against (arévayte) 
Esdrelom. Tf by « Esdrelom ’? we may understand 
Jezroel, this description answers to the situation of 
the modern villace Zell Koimdn, on the eastern 
slopes of Carmel, on a conspicuous position over- 
looking the Nishonw and the great plain (Rob. iii. 
114; Van de Velde, i. 330), The place was known 
to usebius (Kauuwva) and Jerome (Cincn), 
and is mentioned by them in the Qnomasticon. 
They identify it with Camoys, the burial-place of 
Jair the Gileadite. Robinson suggests its identity 
with JOoKNEAM. G. 

* This last remark may be misunderstood. Dr. 
Robinson assets to the sugzestion that Jokneam 
may be 7h AKaimen (iii, 114); but (see iii. $39, 


CYMBAL 


note) he regards Cyamon (Jud. vii. 3) as unknewn, 
unless it be F d/eh, on the east side of the plain of 
I-sdraelon. Cyamon (Kvauady) and Fuleh both 
inean @ bean or place of beans, and #0 may repre 


sent an earlier name (S45, b25) of that significa- 
tion. Raumer (Palistinna, p. 154) identities Cya- 


mon with Fleck. It was the central point of the 
battle of Kleber against the Turks in 1799, in 


;which Bonaparte’s opportune arrival from Asda 


H. 
(Sos 


saved the French from defeat. 
CYMBAL, CYMBALS 
OM 279), @ percussive musical instrument, from 
aoe, to tinkle (comp. his tico ears shall tingle, 
mtn, 1 Sam. iii. 11, and a (fish-spear, 


buby, Job xli. 7); possibly so called from its 


tinkling sound. The three instruments which ap- 
pear to have been most in common use amengst 


the Hebrews were Nébel, 922, Cinnér, “ABD, 
and Tzilzél, Su ees Two kinds of cymbals are 
mentioned in Ps. el. 5, yr bebe, « loud 


cymbals,’ cymbala bene sonuntia, or caslagnettes, 


and FTA soy. ‘hivh-sounding eym- 
bals,”’ cymbula jubilitionis. The former consisted 
of four small plates of brass or of sume other hard 
inetal; two plates were attached to each hand of 
the performer, and were smote together to produce 
aloud noise. The latter consisted of two larcer 


, plates, one held in each hand, and struck together 


,as an acconipaniment to other instruments. 


Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun, the renowned conductors 
of the music of the sanetuary, employed the «loud 
cymbals "' possibly to beat time, and to vive the 
siznal to the choir when it was to take part in the 
sacred chant. Lewis says — but he does not sup- 
port his statement by any authority — that * there 
was alowed but one evmbal to be in choir at once.” 
The use of eymbals was not necessarily restricted to 
the worship of the ‘Temple or to sacred cecasions: 
they were employed for military purpeses, as also 
by the Hebrew women as a musical accompaniment 
to their national dances. ‘The “loud eymbal” 


are the sane with = apie -, A. V. “eymtals,” 
performed on by the band which accompanied Da- 
vid when he brought up the ark of God trom Kir- 
jath-jearim (1 Chr. xiit. 8). 

Both kinds of cymbals are still common in the 
East in military music, and Niebubr often refers to 
them in his travels. J] y a chez les Orientaux,” 
says Munk, “deux especes: lune se compose de 
deux petits morceaux de bois ou de fer creux et 
ronds qu'on tient entre les doicts, et qui sont enn- 
nus sous le nom de castagnettes; Tautre est) com- 
poste de deux demi-spheres creus’s en metal.” 
Lampe has written a copious dissertation on ancient 
cymbals, and his werk may be consulted with ad- 
vantaze by those who desire fuller information on 
the suljject. 


The evmbals used in modern orchestras ard mil- 
itary bands, and which are called in Italian ziterea, 


‘are two metal plates of the size and shape of san- 


cers, one of which is fixed, and the other ig hetd by 
the performer in his left hand. These resemble 
very closely the “high-sounding eymbals “ of old, 
and they are used in a similar manner to mark the 


rhythm, especially in music of a loud and grand 
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tharacter. They are generally played by the person | pros rq@ yéver, Acts iv. 36), for which the A. V. 
who perfonns on the large side drum (also an in- | substitutes “of the country of Cyprus.’ This otis 
strument of pure percussion); and whilst he holds ‘yin of Barnabas appears to have been the provie 
oue evmbal in hig left hand, he strikes it against |dential reason why the first missionaries weut. te 
the other which is fixed to the drum, his right band jthe particular fields of labor first visited by them 





remaining free to wield the drumstick, as the large 
drum is only struck on one side, and with one 
stick. In practice the drum and the cymbals are 
struck simultaneously, and an etlect: of percussion 
is thus produced which powerfully marks the 
time. 


The noun metzillith, mez, found in Zech. 
xiv. 2), is regarded by some critics as expressive of 
certain musical instruments kuewn in the age of 
the second Lemple, and probably introduced by the 
Israelites on their return trons Babylon. The A. 
V. renders the word * bells,” auppusing it to be 


derived from DOR. The most venerally received 
opinion, however, is, that they were concave pieces 
or plates of brass waich the people of Palestine and 
Syria attached to horses by way of ornament. (See 
Mendelssohn's [’retace to Book of Psalms; Kimehi, 
Comment. in loe.; Lewis, Ortgies Hebrae, Lond. 
1724, 176-7; Forkel, Geschichte d. Masck; Jahn, 
Archeology, Amer. ed., cap. v. § 96, 2: Munk, 
P ilestine, p. 456; Esendier, Dict. of Music, i. 
112). D. W. M. 


CYPRESS (7), tircdh: aypioBdaavos, 
Alex., Aq., and Theod.: wer). The Hebrew word 
is found only in Is. xliv. 14, * He heweth him down 
cedars and taketh the (rch and the oak.” We 
are quite unable to assign any definite rendering to 
this word. Besides the cvpress, the “ beech,"’ the 
* holm-oak,"’ and the “ fir’? have been proposed ; 
but there is nothing in the etymology of the He 
brew name, or in the passage where it occurs, to 
vuide us to the tree pitended. 
rived from a root which means “to be hard,” a 
quality which obviously suits many kinds of trees. 
Celsius (/herob. it. 259) believes the “ilex ” or 
* holm-oak " is meant; but there is no reliable evi- 
dence tu show that this tree is now found in Pales- 
tine. With respect to the claims of the evpress 
( Cupressus KEINPEVElLENS), which, at present, at all 
events, is found cultivated only in the lower levels 
of Syria, it must be granted that they are unsup- 
ported by any authority. Van de Velde’s evpress 
is the Juniperus cace/st, whieh is also the cypress 
of Pococke; but neither juniper nor cypress, as is 
asserted by Pococke, grow anywhere new the top 
of Lebanon. «The juniper,’ savs Dr. Hooker, « is 
found at the height of 700) feet, on Lebanon, the 
top of which is 19.590 feet or so.” The true cy- 
press is a native of the Taurus. The Hebrew word 
points to some tree with a hard grain, and this is 
all that can be positively said of it. W. H. 

CYP’RIANSS (Kumpio: Cyprit). Inhabitants 
of the island of Cyprus (2 Mace. iv. 20). At the 
time alluded to (that is during the reign of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes), they were under the dominion of 
Egvpt, and were governed by a viceroy who was 
possessed of ample powers, and is called in the in- 
scriptions grparnyds Kal vatapyos Kal apyiepevs 
6 xara Thy vgcov (comp. Boeckh, Corp. /nse. No. 
2624). Crates, one of these viceroys, was left by 
Sostratus in command of the cx.tle, or acropolis, 
of Jerusalem while he was summoned before the 
kine. W. A.W. 

® Barnabas, who was Paul's associate in his first 
missionary Journey, was a Cyprein by birth (Kox- 


The word is de- | 


(Cyprus and the southern parts of Asia Minor), 
where Christianity won its earliest signal victories 
among the heathen. H. 


CY’PRUS (Kumpos). This island was in 
early times in close commercial connection witb 
Pheonieia; and’ there is little doubt that it is re 
ferred to in such passayes of the O. PF. as liz. xxvii. 
G [Crrrriom.| Josephus makes this identifica- 
tion in the most express terns (X¢é@iua . . . Ku- 
| pas aurn vow Kadrccras: <Ant. 1. 6. § 13 so bpi- 
pphan. /her. xxx. 25). Possibly Jews may have 
isettled in’ Cyprus before the time of Alexander. 
Soon after his time they were numerous in the 
lisland, as is distinetly impled in 1 Maec. xv. 23. 
| The first notice of it in’ the N. T. is in Acts iv. 
36, where it: is mentioned as the native place of 
| Barnabas. In Acts xi. 19, 20, it’ appears promi- 
nently in connection with the earliest spreading of 
Christianity, first as receiving an impulse among its 
Jewish population from the persecution which drove 
the disciples from Jerusalem, at the death of Ste- 
phen, and then as furnishing disciples who preached 
the vospel to Gentiles at Antioch. Thus when 
Paul was sent with Barnabas from Antioch on his 
first missionary journey, Cyprus was the first scene 
of their labors CAets xiii, 4-13). Again when 
Paul and Barnabas separated and took different 
routes, the hitter went to his native island, taking 
with him his relative Mark, who had also been 
, there on the previous occasion (Acts xv. 39). An 
other Christian of Cyprus, Mnason, called “an old 
disciple,” and therefore probably an early convert, 
is mentioned Acts xxi. 16. The other notices of 
the island are purely geographical. On St. Paul's 
return front the third missionary journey, they 
“sighted © Cyprus, and sailed to the southward of 
ie on the vovaze from Patara to Tyre (4. 3). At 
the cominencement of the voyage to Rome, they 
sailed to the northward of it, on leaving Sidon, in 
order to be under the lee of the land (Acts xxvii. 
4), and also in order to obtain the advantage of the 
current, which sets northerly along the coast of 
Pheenicia, and westerly with considerable force 
halony Cilicia. 
| All the notices of Cyprus contained in ancient 
writers are diligently collected in the great work of 
Meursius (Meursii Opera, vol. iit. Flor. 1744). 
) Situated in the extreme eastern corner of the Med- 
literranean, with the range of Lebanon on the east, 
‘and that of ‘Taurus on the north, distinetly visible, 
iit never became a thorouchly Greek island. Its 
religious rites were half Oriental [Parios), and 
its political history has almost always been asso- 
elated with Asia and Africa. Cyprus was a rich 
and productive island. Its fruits and flowers were 
famous. The mountains also produced metals, 
“especially copper. ‘This circumstance gives us an 
interesting link between this island and Jud:ea, 
The copper mines were at one time farmed to 
| Herod the Great (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4, § 5), and 
there is a Cyprian inscription (Boeckh, No. 2628) 
which seems to refer to one of the Herods. The 
history of Cyprus is briefly as follows: — After be- 
ing subject to the Exyptian king Amasis (Herod. 
i. 182) it became a part of the Persian empire (15. 
ili, 19, 91), and furnished slips against Greece in 
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the expedition of Xerxes (i. vii. 99). For a time 
it was subject to Greek influence, but again be- 
came tributary to Persia. After the battle of Issus, 
it joined Alexander, and after his death fell to the 
share of Ptolemy. In a desperate sea-fight off 
SALAMIS at the east end of Cyprus (B. c. 306) 
the victory was won by Demetrius Poliorcetes, — 
but the island was recovered by his rival, and after- 
wards it remained in the power of the Ptolemies, 
and was regarded as one of their most cherished 
possessions. It became a Roman province (B. c. 


58) under circumstances discreditable to Rome. 





Copper Coin of Cyprus, under Emp. Claudius. 
Obv. [CLJAVDIVS. C-ESA[R]. IHead of Emp. to left. 
Rev. EI KoMINIoY M[POKAJOY AN®YIIA 
KYITPIwN. 


At first its administration was joined with that of 
Cilicia, but after the battle of Actium it was sep- 
arately governed. In the first division it was made 
an imperial province (Vion Cass. lili. 12). From 
this passage and from Strabo (xiv. 683) it has been 
supposed by some, as by Baronius, that St. Luke 
used the word av@Umaros (proconsul), because the 
island was still connected with Cilicia; by others, 
as by Grotius and Hammond, that the evangelist 
employs the word in a loose and general manner. 
But, in fact, Dion Cassius himself distinctly tells 
us (ib. and liv. 4) that the emperor afterwards 
made this island a senatorial province; so that St. 
Luke's language is in the strictest sense correct. 
Further confirmation is supplied by coins and in- 
scriptions, which mention other proconsuls of Cyprus 
not very remote from the time of SrerGcits PAuL- 
us. ‘The governor appears to have resided at Pa- 
phos on the west of the island. Under the Roman 
empire a road connected the two towns of Paphos 
and Salamis, as appears from the Peut. Table. 
One of the most remarkable events in this part of 
the history of Cyprus was a terrible insurrection of 
the Jews in the reign of Trajan, which led to a 
massacre, first of the Greek inhabitants, and then 
of the insurgents themsclyes (Milman, //ist. of Jews, 
iii, 111, 112). In the 9th century Cyprus fell into 
the power of the Saracens. In the 12th it was in 
the hands of the Crusaders, under our king Richard 
I. Materials for the description of Cyprus are sup- 
plied by Pococke and Von Hammer. But see espe- 
cially Engel’s Aypros, Berlin, 1843, and Ross's 
Reisen nach Kos, Haliktrnassos, Rhodos, u. der 


Insel Cypern, Halle, 1852. J. 8. H. 


* CYRA’MA, 1 Esdr. v. 20. an incorrect form 
in the A. V. ed. 1611, and other early editions, for 
CIKAMA. A. 


CYRE’NE (Kupfrn), the principal city of that 
part of northern Alrica, which was anciently called 
Cyrenaica, and also (from its five chief cities) Pen- 
tupolitana. This district was that wide projecting 
portion of the coast (corresponding to the modern 
Tripoli), which was separated from the territory of 
“arthage on the one haud, and that of Egypt on 


CYRENE 


the other. Its surface is a table-land descending 
by terraces to the sea; and it was celebrated for its 
climate and fertility. It is observable that the ex- 
pression used in Acts ii. 10, “the parts of Libya 
about (kard) Cyrene,’’ exactly corresponds with a 
phrase used by Dion Cassius (AiBtn 4 wepl ae 
yny, liii. 12), and also with the language of J 

phus (j mpds Kuphyny AiBin; Ant. xvi. 6, § 1). 1). 
[Lisya.] 

The points to be noticed in reference to Cyrene 
as connected with the N. T. are these, — that, 
though on the African coast, it was a Greek city; 
that the Jews were settled there in large numbers: 
and that under the Romans it was politically con- 
nected with Crete, from which it is separated by no 
great space of sea. The Greek colonization of this 
part of Africa under Battus began as early as B. c. 
631; and it became celebrated not only for its com- 
merce, but for its physicians, philosophers, and 
poets. After the death of Alexander the Great, it 
became a dependency of Egypt. It .s in this pe- 
riod that we find the Jews established there with 
great privileges. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in- 
troduced them, because he thought they would con- 
tribute to the security of the place (Joseph. c. Apion. 
ii. 4): they became a prominent and influential 
class of the community (Ant. xiv. 7, § 2); and 
they afterwards received much consideration from 
the Romans (xvi. 6, § 5). See 1 Mace. xv. 23. 
We learn from Josephus (Life, 76) that soon after 
the Jewish war they rose against the Roman power. 
Another insurrection in the reign of Trajan led to 
great disasters, and to the beginning of the decay 
which was completed under the Mohammedans. 
It was in the year B. C. 75 that the territory of 
Cyrene (having previously been left to the Romans 
as a legacy by Apion, son of Ptolemy Physcon) 
was reduced to the form of a province. On the 
conquest of Crete (B. C. 67) the two were united 
in one province, and together frequently called 
Creta-Cyrene. Under Constantine they were 
again separated. [CRETE.] 





Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Cyrene. 


Upv. Sacred silphium plant. Rev. KYPA. Head of 
bearded Jupiter Ammon to the right. 


The notices above given of the numbers and po- 
sition of the Jews in Cyrene (confirmed by Philo, 
who speaks of the diffusion of the Jews awd row 
mpos AiBinv KkataBaduod péxpt Tav dplwy Aide 
omlas, ude. Flace. p. 523) prepare us for the fre- 
quent mention of the place in the N. T. in connec- 
tion with Christianity. Simon, who bere our 
Saviour’s cross (Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21: 
Luke xxiii, 26), was a native of Cyrene. Jewish 
dwellers in Cyrenaica were in Jerusalem at Pente- 
cost (Acts ii. 10). They even gave their name to 
one of the synagogues in Jerusalem (2. vi. 9). 
Christian converts from Cyrene were among those 
who contributed actively to the formation of the 
first Gentile church at Antioch (ib. xi. 20), and 
among those who are specially mentioned as labor- 
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Ing at Antioch when Barnabas and Saul were sent |hy Augustus (Dion Cass. lii. 23), that none should 
on their missionary journey is Lucius of Cyrene (#2. | hold an imperial province for less than three or 
aii. 1), traditionally said to have been the first | more than five years, Varus cannot have been gov 
bishop of his native district. Other traditions con- | ernor of Syria during the twelve years from B. ©, 
nect Mark with the first establishment of Chris-;6 to A. p. 6. Who then were the missing govern- 
tianity in this part of Africa. ors? One of them has been found, L. Volusius 
The antiquities of Cyrene have been illustrated | Saturninus, whose name occurs as “ lecatus Syrig ”? 
in a series of recent works. See Della Cella, Fiegyie |on a coin of Antioch, A. D. 4 or 5. But his pro- 
du Tripoli, &e., Genoa, 1819; Pacho, Voy ge dns | consulate will not fill: the whole time, and one or 
be Marmoivizue, la Cyrentique, &c., Paris, 1827-| two governors must be supplied between Varus, 
182); Triye, Res Cyrenenses, Hain. 1848; Beechey, | ending 4 2. c., and Volusius, 4 or 5 A.D. 
Racpotition to explore the north coast of Afric, Just in that interval falls the census, of which it 
&c., London, 1828; Barth, Wanderungen durch dag, is said in Luke ii. 2, that it mpaorn éyevero nye 
Punische u. Kyrenaische Kiistenland, Berlin, 1849; | povedovros ris Zuplas Kupnviov. Could Quirinus 
Hamilton, Wanderings in North Africa, London, | have been governor at any such time? From Jan. 
1853. J.8.H. |to Aug. p. ¢. 12 he was consul. Soon after that 


ne he triumphed over the Homonadenses (“ Mox ex- 
*CYRE’ : Cyrenaus), M: . os a 
ee he pee parant “F Aviat eee pugnatis per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis in- 
. ry a . ee ry 4 =. 


habitant of Cyrene, which see. The adjective : triumphi adeptus,”” Tac. Ann. iii. 48). Now 





alia diesuita’ in aliecOneinaly 2 Siac Wis. 235 Dark, CUES anpien Wie extractive. proces to:Tie Pry 

ai 32 Acts xi. 20, xiii. 1. A. | inces which could by any possibility have been un- 
ce , ; der Quirinus at this time, and eliminates from the 
inquiry Asia— Pontus and Bithynia — and Gala- 
tia. Cilicia only remains. But at this time, as he 
shows, that province had been reduced by successive 
diminutions, had been separated (Dion Cass. liv. 4) 
from Cyprus, and —as is shown by the history of 
the misconduct of Piso soon afterwards, who was 
chareed with having, as ex-governor of Syria, at- 


CYRE’NIUS (Kupfyios: [ Cyrinus}, Luke ii. 
2), the literal Envlish rendering in the A. V. of the 
Greek name, which is itself the Greek form of the 
Roman name QUIRINUS (not Quirinius; see Meyer, 
tn loc. ; Suet. Tiber. 49; Tac. Ann. ii. 30, iii. 48). 
The full name is Publing Sulpicius Quirinus. He 
was consul A. U. Cc. 742, B. c. 12, and made gov- ) 
erpor of Syria after the banishment of Archelaus in | tempted “repetere provinciam armis" (Tac. Ann. 
A. D. 6 Josep. Ant. xvii. 13, § 5). He was sent | iii. 12), because he had attacked Celenderis, a fort in 
to make an enrolment of property in Syria, and | Cilicia (id. ii. 78-80) — attached to the province of 
made accordingly, both there and in Judwa, a cen-| Syria. This Zumpt also contirms by the accounts 
sus OF axoypagy (Joseph. fc. and xviii. 1, § 1).]in Tacitus (Ann. vi. 41, xii. 55) of the Clite, a 
But this census seems in Luke (ii. 2) to be identi- | seditious tribe of Cilicia Aspera, who on two occa- 
fied with one which took place at the time of the | sions were repressed by troops sent by the governors 
hirth of Christ, when Sentius Saturninus was gov- | of Syria. 
ernor of Syria. Hence has arisen a considerable | Quirinus then appears to have been governor of 
difficulty, which has been variously solved, either | Syria at some time during this interval. But at 
hy supposing some corruption in the text of St. | what time? We find him in the East (Tac. Ann. 
uke (a supposition which is not countenanced by | iii. 48), as datus rector C. Cesart Armeniam obti- 
any external critical evidence), or by giving some | nenté; and this cannot have been during his well- 
unusual sense to his words, airy 7 adroypaph xpw- | known governorship of Syria, which began in A. D. 
TN é-yévero TY €MOvEVOVTOS TAS yu ias Kupnviov. 6; for Caius Casar died in A. D. 4. Zumpt, by 
Many commentaturs and chronoloists, e. g. Peri- | arguments too long to be reproduced here, but very 
zomius, Ussher, Petavius, Storr, Fholuck, Wieseler, | striking and satisfactory, fixes the time of his first 
would render this, “ was made before Q. was gov-| governorship at from B. c. 4 to B. Cc. 1, when he 
ernor of Syrit,” by a usage otherwise confined to | was succeeded by M. Lollius. 

St. John among the Evangelists. But this is very] It is true this does not quite remove our diffi- 
improbable, both in itself and because thus there] culty. But it brings it within such narrow limits, 
would have been no adequate ground for inserting | that any slight error in calculation, or even the lat- 
the notice. itude allowed by the words xparn éyévero, might 

An unexpected light has been thrown on the! well cover it. 
matter lately, which renders it only necessary to| In the passage of Tacitus referred to more than 
refer to summaries and criticisms of the various | once (Amn. iii. 48), we learn that in A. p. 21, Tibe- 
bypotheses, such as that in Winer, art. Quartus. |rius asked of the Senate the honor of a public 

A. W. Zutnpt, of Berlin, the nephew of the dis-| funeral for Quirinus. = The historian describes, 
tinguished grunumarian, in his Commentatio de| however, his memory as not being popular for 
Syrtt Romanoram provincia a Cesare Augusto ad | other reasons (see Ann. iii. 22), and because of 
T. Vespritstinum, has shown it to be probable that | his “ sordida et prepotens senectus.”’ 

Quirinus was ticice governor of Syria. ‘This he} For the controversy respecting the census under 
supports by the following considerations : — Quirinus, as it stood before Zumpt's discovery, 

In 9 B.C. Sentius Saturninus succeeded M. Ti-| see Winer, uf supra; Greswell, vol. i. Lssertation 
tius in the province of Syria, and governed it three | xii.; Browne's Ordo Seeclorum, Appendiz, ii. 40 
years. He was succeeded by T. Quintilius Varus | ff.; and Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse der vier 
(Joseph. Anf. xvii. 5, § 2), who, as it appears, re-} Arangelien, p. 109 ff 
mained governor up to the end of 4 B. c. Thence- * Was Cyrenius or Quirinius — not Quirinus, as 
forward we lose sight of him till he is appointed to | many call him — governor or legatus Augusta pre 
the command in Germany, in which he lost his life} pretore in Syria more than once? A. W. Zumps, 
in A.D. 7. We also lose sieht of the governors | in his Comment. epiyraph. ii. 71-150 (Berlin, 1854) 
of Syria till the appointment of P. Sulpicius Qui- | has maintained this, and his conclusions have been 
finus, in 1. b.6. Now from the maxim acted on!/ accepted by many. Quirinius, consul in the year 
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12 B. c. = 742 v. c., and afterwards at the head 
of an army in Africa, — perhaps as proconsul of the 
province of Africa in 7 B. C.== 747 U. C. (comp. 
*lorus, iv. 12) — appears in the East sometime be- 
Sween 2 B. C.==752 U. c., and 2A. D. Here he 
won atriumph over a people in Cilicia Trachea, 
was appointed “rector”? of C. Caesar, when he was 
ent to Armenia, and visited Tiberius during his 
tay at Rhodes (Tac. Ann. iii. 48; comp. Strabo, 
til. p. 854 a.). C. Caesar went to the East late in 2, 
or early in 1 B. c., and ‘Tiberius returned to Rome 
n2a.p. As Quirinius needed an army in Cili- 
ria, he must have been a governor of a province, or 
n legate of the emperor's legate. Zumpt shows 
that probably at this time Cilicia, although pop- 
ularly called a province, was under the jurisdiction 
of the legate in Syria, who had with him a larze 
ariny, while the other provincial governors around 
Cilicia had no army. With Syria, then, Quirinius 
is at this time brought into connection, and, as 
Zumpt endeavors to make out on probable grounds, 
in the capacity of governor of that province. This 
could have happened only after the departure of 
Quintilius Varus from his Syrian administration. 
Varus followed C. Sentius Saturninus, is known by 
coins to have been governor in 748-750 U. Cc. = 6- 
4B. c., and left his post after the death of Herod 
the Great in 4 B. c. (Tac. //ist. v. 9; Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 10). It happens that there is here a gap in 
our list of governors of Syria until 4 A. D., when 
L. Volusius Saturninus, as appears from coins, held 
the office. Quirinius is assigned by Zumpt on 
probable grounds to the earlier part of this inter- 
val — to the years between 4 and 1 B. Cc. 

It is then far from being improbable that this 
Roman filled the ottice of governor of Syria twice — 
once at this time, and once from 6 A. D. onward, 
in the times of the “taxing’’ mentioned Acts v. 
37. The aroypagpy in Luke ii. 2 might thus be 
called “the first’' in opposition to the second or 
more noted one, which Luke had in his mind with- 
out mentioning it. It may be added that a Latin 
inscription speaks of some one as twice governor 
of Syria under Augustus. The name is lost. 
Momuinsen refers it to our Quirinius, Zumpt to Sen- 
tius Saturninus, his second predecessor. But these 
combinations fail to remove the difficulties whieh 
Luke ii. 1-2 presents to us: they rather bring 
Matthew and Luke into irrecoucilable variance. For 
our Lord was born some time before Herod's death, 
and Quirinius cannot have commanded in Syria 
until some months after Herud’s death. 

Something, however, is gained from the known 
fact that (QQuirinius was in the East and in active ser- 
vice about the time of our Saviour’s birth. ‘H-yeudy 
of Syria he could not, it is certain, then have been. 
But if emploved there as a special commissioner, he 
may well at that time have subdued the mountain- 
eers of Cilicia, and superintended the census in 
Syria. = Popularly he might be called j-yeudy, 
while acting in such a capacity; but the aroypagy 
itself was not like the one which the same (Quir- 
inius — sent there, we may suppose. on account of 
his previous experience — underteok in 6 A. D., 
which was a valuation of property in Judaa with a 
view to the taxation of the Jews, now no longer 
under a king; while the prior one could not have 
gone beyund a numbering of the population. 

T. D. W. 

*CYRTIA (Kupla: domin’), supposed by some 
to be a proper name (2 John, ver. 1). See Jorn, 
SECOND anxv Titkp Erisries oF. H. 
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CYRUS (O75, or WD, i.e. Céresh: RS 


pos; probably from the root contained in the Pers 
kohr, the sun; Sans. stra: so Plut. Artar. e. 1; 
ef. Gesen. Thes. s. v.), the founder of the lersian 
empire (cf. Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, 13; 2 Chr. xxx. 22, 
23), was, according to the common legend (Herad. 
i. 107; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 1), the son of Mandane, 
the daughter of Astyages, the last king of Media, 
aud Cambyses, a Persian of the royal family of the 
Achemenide.¢ In consequence of a dream, As- 
tvages, it is said, designed the death of his infant 
grandson, but the child was spared by those whem 
he charged with the commission of the crime 
(Herod. i. 109 ff.), and Cyrus grew up in obscunty 
under the name of Agradates (Strab. xv. p. 72). 
His real parentaze was discovered by the impericus 
spirit which he displaved while yet a boy (Herod. 
i. 114), and when he grew up to manhood his cour- 
age and genius placed him at the head of the Ver- 
sians. The tyranny of Astyages had at that time 
alienated a large faction of the Medes, and Cyrus 
headed a revolt which ended in the deteat and cap- 
ture of the Median king b. c. 559, near Pasargade 
(Murgh-Auh, Strab. xv. p. 730). After consolidat- 
ing the empire which he thus gained, Cyrus entered 
on that career of conquest whieh has made him the 
hero of the East. In rn. c. 546 (?) he deteated 
Croesus, and the kingdom of Lydia was the prize 
of his success. While his general Harpagus was 
engaved in completing the reduction of Asia Minor, 
Cyrus turned his arnis against the Balbslonians. 
Babylon fell before his army, and the ancient do- 
minions of Assyria were added to his empire (B. Cc. 
538). The conquest of Babylon opened the way 
for greater designs. It is probable that Cyrus 
planned an invasion of Egypt; and there are traces 
of campaigns in Central Asia, in which he appears 
to have attempted to extend his power to the Indus 
(Ctes. Pers. ec. 5 ff). Afterwards he attacked the 
Massavete, and according to Herodotus (i. 214: cf. 
Joseph. Ant. xi. 2, 1) he fell in a battle against 
them B. c. 529 (Clinton, 4. #7. ii. 301 &). His 
tomb is still shown at Pasarcadw (Arr. Lap. AL 
vi. 24), the scene of his first decisive victory (Raw- 
linson, /fervod. i. 351). 

It is impossible to insist upon the details of the 
outline thus sketched. In the time of Herodotus 
Cyrus was already regarded as the national hero of 
Persia, and his history had received various popular 
embellishments (Herod. i. 95; ef. iii, 18, 160; 
Xen. Cyrep. i. 2,1). In the next century Xeno- 
phon chose him as the hero of his romance, and 
fact and fiction became thenceforth hopelessly con- 
fused in classical writers. But in the absence of 
authentic details of his actions, the empire which 
he left is the best record of his power and plans. 
Like an oriental Alexander be aimed at universal 
dominion; and the influence of Persia, like that of 
Greece, survived the dynasty from which it sprung. 
In every aspect the reign of Cyrus marks an epoch 
in universal history. The fall of Sardis and Baby 
lon was the starting-point of European life; and it 
is a sincular coincidence that the beginning of 
Grecian art and philosophy, and the foundation of 
the Roman constitution synchronize with the tr- 
umph of the Aryan race in the East (cf. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. Ass. p. 232). 





@ In an inacription he ia deseribed as Son of Cam 
byses, the powerful king * (Col. Rawlinson, oa. /ferod. 
i. 107). 
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But while the position which Cyrus occupied | the permanent effects which Persia has wrought 
with rezard to the nations of the world is strikingly | upon the world can be better traced through the 
sivnificant, the personal relations to God's people, Jewish people than through any other channel. 


with which he is invested in the Scriptures, are full 
of a more peculiar interest.¢ 

Hitherto the great kings, with whom the Jews 
had been brought into contact, had been open op- 
pressors or seductive allies; but Cyrus was a gen 
erous liberator and a just guardian of their rights. 
An inspired prophet (Is. xliv. 28) recognized in him 


‘6a shepherd’ of the Lord, an “anointed” king 


(Is. xlv. 1; mre, Messiah: +6 xpiot@ pov: 
Christo meo); and the title seemed to later writers 








The laws, the literature, the religion, the very ruins 
of the material grandeur of Versia have passed 
away; and still it is possible to distinguish the ef- 
fects which they produced in preparing the Jews 
for the fulfillment of their last mission. In this 
respect also the parallel, which has been already 
hinted, holds good. Cyrus stands out clearly as 
the representative of the Fast, as Alexander after- 
wards of the West. The one led to the develop- 
ment of the idea of order, and the other to that of 
independence. Ecclesiastically the first crisis was 


to invest him with the dignity of being in some  signalized by the consolidation of a Chureh; the 
sense a type of Christ himself (Hieron. Comrn. in| second by the distinction of sects. The one found 
ds. xlv. 1). His successes are connected in the) its outward embodiment in “the great Syna- 
prophecy with their religious issue; and if that ap- gogue;’’ the other in the dynasty of the Asmo- 
pear to be a partial view of history which represents | naeans. 

the restoration of a poor remnant of captive Israel-| The edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the 
ites to their own land as the final cause of his vic- Temple (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22-23; Ezr. i. 1-4, iii. 7, 
tories (Is. xliv. 23-xlv. 4), it may be answered that, iv. 3, v. 13, 17, vi. 3) was in fact the beginning 
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of Judaism; and the great changes by which the 
nation was transformed into a church are clearly 
marked. 

1. The lesson of the kingdom was completed by 
the Captivity. The sway of a temporal prince was 
at length felt to be at best only a faint image of 
that Messianic kingdom to which the prophets 
pointed. The royal power had led to apostasy in 
Israel, and to idolatry in Judah; and men looked 
for some other outward form in which the law 
might be visibly realized. Dependence on Persia 
excluded the hope of absolute political freedom and 
offered a sure guarantee for the liberty of religious 
organization. 

2. The Captivity which was the punishment of | 
idolatry was also the limit of that sin. Thence- 
forth the Jews apprehended fully the spiritual na- 


@ It seems unnecessary to enter into the question 
of the identity of the Cyrus of Scripture and profane 
history, though the opinion of the Duke of Manches-. 
ter that the Cyrus of Herodotus is the Nebuchadnez- | 


Cyrus at Murgh-Aub, the 
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ancient Pasargadz. 


ture of their faith, and held it fast through per- 
secution. At the same time wider views were 
opened to them of the unseen world. The powers 
of good and evil were recognized in their action in 
the material world, and in this way some prepara- 
tion was made for the crowning doctrine of Chria- 
tianity. 

3. The organization of the outward Church was 
connected with the purifying of doctrine, and 
served as the form in which the truth might be 
realized by the mass. Prayer — public and private 
— assumed a new importance. The prophetic work 
came to an end. The Scriptures were collected 
The “law was fenced "’ by an oral tradition. Syn 
agogues were erected, and schools formed. Seribes 
shared the respect of priests, if they did not super- 
sede them in popular regard. 


zar of the Bible has found advocates in Germany 
(Pressel, s. v. Cyrus in Herzog’s Enryklop.). It ts 
impossible that the great conqueror of Isaiah can be 
merely a satrap of Xerxes. 
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4. Above all, the bond by which “the people 
of God ‘’ was held together was at length felt to 
be religious and not local, nor even primarily na- 
tional. The Jews were incorporated in different 
nations, and still looked to Jerusalem as the centre 
of their faith. The boundaries of ('anaan were 
passed; and the beginnings of a Spiritual dispen- 
sation were already made when the * Dispersion " 
was established among the kingdoms of the earth 
<comp. Niebuhr’s Gesch. Assurs und Babels, p- 224 
ff.; Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, iv. 60 ff; 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, i. 13 ff). [Disren- 
BION OF THE JEWS. ] B. F. W. 


D. 


DAB’AREH (VID [pasture] : AcBBd ; 
Alex. AcBpad: Dabereth), Josh. xxi. 28. This 
name is incorrectly spelt in the A. V., and should 
be DaBERATH; which see. 

* The A. V. inherits the orthography from the 
older English versions. The pronunciation of the 
word without Metheg, as usually read in 1 Chr. vi. 
57 (A. V. 72), would be Dorrath. H. 


DABBA’/SHETH (2%: Ba:ddpaBa: 
Alex. AaBac@a:: Debbaseth), a town on the boun- 
dary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 11 only). 


* The name is properly Dabbesheth (FDI), 
the vowel being changed as above by the pause. It 
signifies a dump (Gesen., liirst) as of a camel 
(comp. Is. xxx. 6), and points therefore to a hill or 
town on a hill. Josephus says that Gamala was so 
called for a similar reason (4. J. iv. 1,§ 1). Hence 
Knobel (Jesu, p. 458) conjectures among other 
possibilities that Dabbasheth may be the present 
Jebatha, on one of the hills which skirt the plain 
of Esdraelon (Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 3844, 2d ed.) be- 
tween Mejcidel and Katmun. But the position 
alone, without an affinity in the names, would not 
bear out that conclusion. H. 


DAB’ERATH (with the article in Josh. 


FYIDTI [the pasture, fem. of 737, Fiirst] : 
AaBbipw [V. at. “Ber; Alex. AaBpad; in Chr. by 
double copying, rij» AeBep) [Vat. -pet} wal rhy 
AaBdp: Dher eth), a town on the boundary of 
Zebulan (Josh. xix. 12) named as next to Chisloth- 
Tabor. In the list of Levitical cities, however, in 
1 Chr. vi. 72, and in Josh. xxi. 28 (where the name 
in the original is the same, though in the A. VY. 
“ Dabareh ’’), it is stated as belonging to Issachar. 
[DaBparen.] It is no doubt the Dabaritta (Aa- 
lrrwy noun) mentioned by Josephus (A. J. ii. 

21, § 3). Under the name of Deburich it still lies 
at the western foot of Tabor ({Rob. Bibl. Les.) ii. 
350). A tradition mentioned by Van de Velde (ii. 
874) makes this the scene of the miracle on the 
lunatic child performed by our Lord after his de- 
scent from the Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 
xvii. 14). But this event probably took place far 
away. G. 

* For the scene of the Transfiguration, see 
Hermon and Tasor. Duaberath could belong to 


@ ®©Thomson thinks that Debhrich or Debarich may 
perpetuate the name of the heroine Deborah (Land 
end Book, ti. 150); but the rite of Daberath and of 
Debtirich being so evidently the same, it is most nat- 
ural to regard them as forms of the same name. “I 


DAGON 


Issachar and yet be on the border of Zebulnn, be 
cause the two tribes had a conterminous boundary 
Debirieh lies in the way of the traveller in going 
from Nazareth to Tabor. [ike other Galilean vil- 
lages, it illustrates still ancient Scripture customs. 
The writer, passing there, observed booths made of 
the branches of trees on the roofs of some of the 


houses, occupied as an apartment of the house. Al- 


lusion is made to dwelling on the house-top in some 
such way as this in Prov. xxi. 9. In this place, says 
Mr. Bartlett (/votsteps of our Lord and his Apce 
tles, p. 199, 3d ed.\, “ we established our bivouac at 
night-fall upon the roof of a house, amidst heaps 
of corn just gathered from the surrounding plain.” 
It is a custom that reaches back to the age of the 
Canaanites. Rahab who dwelt at Jericho took the 
two Hebrew spies and “brought them up to the 
roof of the house and hid them with the stalks of 
the flax which she had laid in order upon the roof” 
(Josh. ii. 6). The flat roof furnishes a convenient 
place for storing such products, hecause, exposed 
there to the sun, they ripen or become dry more 
speedily, and are also more secure from pillage. 
{[House.] One of the remoter branches of the 
Kishon has its source near Deburich (Rob. Phys. 
Geogr. p. 188). H. 

DA’/BRIA, one of the five swift scribes who 
recorded the visions of Esdras (2 Easdr. xiv. 24; 
comp. 37, 42). 

DACO‘BI (AaxotB; Alex. AaxovBi; [AM. 
AaxoB{:] Accuba), 1 Fsdr. v. 28. [AKKvB.] 


DADDE’US, or SADDE’US (1 Esdr. viii. 
45, 46), a name which answers to the Greek Aod- 
Saios [Vat. AaaSaos, Aodaios], Or AoAdsaios 
[Alex.; Ald. Aaddaios, Aoddaios: Loddews|, which 
is itself a corruption of Iddo (Ezr. viii. 17), aris- 


ing out of the preceding word DD: [Inpo.] 
B. F. W. 


* DAGGER. [Arms, I. 1.] 

DA’GON (9125, Adyov, a diminutive of 27, 
a fish, used in a sense of endearment: cf. Gesen. 
Thes. s. v.), apparently the masculine (1 Sam. v. 
3, 4; Sanchon. p. 28; Movers, Pidniz. i. 144) cor- 
relative of Atargatis [ATARGATIS], was the na- 
tional god of the Philistines. The most famous 
temples of Dagon were at Gaza (Judg. xvi. 21-30) 
and Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 5, 6; 1 Chr. x. 10). The 
latter temple was destroyed by Jonathan in the 
Maccabean wars (1 Mace. x. 83, 84, xi. 4; Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 4, § 5). Traces of the worship of Da- 
gon likewise appear in the names Caphar-Dagoo 

M, (near Jamnia), and Beth- 
Dagon in Judah (Josh. 
xv. 41) and Asher (Josh. 
xix. 27). [Betn-Da- 
Gox.] Dagon was rep- 
resented with the face 
and hands of a man and 
the tail of a fish (1 
Sam. v. 4). 

In the Babylorian 
mythology the name 
Dagon, Odakon (’N8d- 
xewy), is applied to a 





see no reason,” says Dr. Van Dyck, one of the trans 
lators of the modern Arabic Bible, “against consider 
ing Debhrich = Daberath, in point of etymology as 
well as position.” 

: § 


DAISAN 


fish like being who “rose from the waters of | ers]: AaAaata; [Alex. Aadaa:] Dalaia). 
Sea (Berosus, in Niebuhr, Gesch. <As-| sixth son of Elioenai, a descendant of the royal 


the Lied 








Fish-god. From Nimroud. (layard.) 


e27's, pp. 477) as one of the great benefactors of 
men."’ Niebulr appears to identify this being with 
the Pheenician god, but Rawlinson (//erodotus, i. 
523 ff) regards them as wholly distinct. It may 
have been from a confusion with the Babylonian 
deity that the Pheenician Dagon has been compared 
with Zeis apdérpios, the author of agriculture 
(Philo Bybl. ap. Euseb. Prep. Lv. i. 10; Sanchon. 
p- 32), as if the name were connected with 717, 
corn (Xitwy, Philo). 

The fishtike form was a natural emblem of fruit 


fulness, and as such was likely to be adopted by 
seafaring tribes in the representation of their gods. 





Fish god on gems in British Museum. (Layard.) 


Various kinds of fish were, as is well known, objects 
of general worship among the Egyptians (Ierod. ii. 
72; Strab. xvii. 812). Bb. F. W. 


DAI'SAN [2 syl.] (Aaodv; Alex. Aecay: 
Desanon), 1 Esdr. v. 31. Kezin; by the com- 


monly repeated change of R, 4, to D, 7. 
DALATAH [3 syl.] TDF [Jehovah delie- 
34 
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family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24). 


DALMANU’THA (Aaduavovéd). In Matt. 
xy. 39 it is said that Jesus “came into the borders 
of Magdala,"’ while in Mark viii. 10 we read that 
he “came into the regions (eis 7a épn) of Dal- 
manutha.”’ From this we may schutle that Dal- 
manutha was a town on the west side of the Sea 
of Galilee, near Magdala. ‘The latter stood close 
upon the shore, at the southern end of the little 
plain of Gennesaret. [MAGpALA.] Immediately 
south of it a precipitous hill juts out into the sea. 
Beyond this, about a mile from Magdala, a narrow 
glen breaks down from the west. At its mouth 
are some cultivated fields and gardens, amid which, 
just by the beach, are several copious fountains, 
surrounded by heavy ancient walls, and the ruins 
of a village. ‘The place is called * Ain-el-Barideh, 
“the cold Fountain.’ Here in all probability is 
the site of the long lost Dalmanutha. J. L. P. 

* Mr. Tristram (Land of /srael, p. 429, 2d 
ed.) would also identify Dalmanutha with 'Ain-el- 
Barideh. Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 60) 
slightly favors the idea that Dalmanutha may be 
the present Dilhamia or Dalaanic« on the Jarmuk 
which flows into the Jordan a little south of the 
lake of Galilee. But the manifest parallelism be- 
tween Mark viii. 10 and Matt. xv. 3¥ (where there 
can be no doubt about. the position of Magdala) re- 
quires that it should be found on the west side of 
the lake and not on the east. It may be that 
Mark, with his characteristic precision (Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 366, 
Amer. ed.), mentions the more exact place, and 
Matthew the one near which the Saviour disem- 
barked. The two points on the coast are so near 
each other that it would be perfectly natural for 
the writers to adopt this twofold designation. 
Whether the Evangelists agree or differ in cases 
like this the critics of Baur'’s school find fault with 
them; if they agree they merely copy from each 
other, and if, as here, Matthew writes Magdala but 
Mark Dalmanutha, it is because Mark wished to 
show his independence. H. 


DALMA‘TIA (AaAuarla), a mountainous 
district on the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
extending from the river Naro in the S. to the Sa- 
vus in the N. It formed a portion of the Roman 
province of Tlyricum, subsequently to ‘Tiberins's 
expedition, A. bp. 9. St. Paul sent ‘Titus there (2 
Tim. iv. 10); he himself had preached the Gospel 
in its immediate neighborhood (Rom. xv. 19), for 
the boundaries of Illyricum and Dalmatia were not 
well detined, and the two names were, at the time 
St. Paul wrote, almost identical. [ILiyricum.] 

W. L. B. 


DAL’PHON (hebz [prob. Persian}: Aea- 
dav, some MSS. [FA*] KaL aerApwv: Delph), 
the second of the ten sons of Haman; killed by the 
Jews on the 13th of Adar (l'sth. ix. 7). 


DAM’ARIS (Aduapis) [a heifer), an Athen- 
ian woman converted to Christianity by St. Paul's 
preaching (Acts xvii. 34). Chrysostom (de Sacer- 
dotiv, iv. 7) and others held her to have been the 
wife of Dionysius the Areopagite, but apparently 
for no other reason than that she is mentioned to- 
gether with him in this passage. Grotius and 
Hemsterhuis think the name should be Aduadis, 
which is frequently found as a woman's name; but 
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the permutation of A and p was not uncommon aah ; ; 

both in pronunciation and writing. We have xpl- 2 K. xvi. 10, and PRT T in 1 and 2 Chr.: ao 
Bavos and KAlBavos, Oencddos and Geoxdpos, | Mrily, industry, as being a seat of traffic, Ges.] 
Bovrodos and aiyiKopeus, from the obsolete Kdpw Aauackds: Damascus) is one of the most ancient, 
or KdAw, curo, colv (Lobeck on Phrynichus, p. 652). | and has at all tines been one of the most impor. 
H. A. | tant, of the cities of Syria. It is situated in a 

* If Damaris had been the wife of Dionysius, | plain of vast size and of extreme fertility, which 
she would properly have been called 4 yuv} avroo| lies east of the great chain of Anti-Libanus, on the 
(Acts v. 1) or at least 4 yuvh (Acts xxiv. 24).| edge of the desert. This fertile plain, which is 
She must have had some personal or social distinc-| early circular, and about 30 miles in diameter, is 
tion, to cause her to be thus singled out by name| due to the river Barada, which is probably the 
from the others. H. | “Abana” of Scripture. ‘This stream, rising high 
up on the western flank of Anti-Libanus, forces its 

* DAMASCENES’ (Aauacknvol: Damas-| way through the chain, running for some time 
ceni), inhabitants of Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 32). It) among the mountains, till suddenly it bursts 
repeats ¢y Aauacks just before, but is not alto-| through a narrow cleft upon the open country east 
gether pleonastic. The city which the Fthnareh | of the hills, and diffuses fertility far and wide. 
guarded was that of the Damascenes, while he him-|[ABANA.] “From the edge of the mountain- 
self was an Arabian. H. | range,”’ says a modern traveller, “you look down 
on the plain of Damascus. It is here seen in its 


DAMAS’CUS (Ny! T [also pips, | Widest and fullest perfection, with the visible expla- 
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nation of the whole secret of its great and enduring | minarets above the trees which embosom them, the 
charm, that which it must have had when it was city of Damascus. On the right towers the snowy 
the solitary seat of civilization in Syria, and which | height of Hermon, overlooking the whole scene. 
it will have as long as the world lasts. ‘The river | Close behind are the sterile limestone mountains — 
is visible at the bottom, with its green banks, rush- | so that you stand literally between the living and 
ing through the cleft; it bursts forth, and as if in| the dead” (Stanley, S. f /’., p. 410). Another 
‘@monient scatters over the plain, through a circle | writer mentions among the produce of the plain in 
-of 30 miles, the same verdure which had hitherto | question “ walnuts, pomegranates, figs, plums, apri- 
been confined to its single channel. . . . Far and | cots, citrons, pears, and apples *' (Addison's Dem. 
‘wide in front extends the level plain, its horizon | and Palmyra, ii. 92). Olive-trees are also a prin- 
bare, its lines of surrounding hills bare, all bare far | cipal feature of the scene. Besides the main 
away on the road to Palmyra and Bagdad. In the | stream of the Barada, which runs directly through 
midst of this plain lies at your feet the vast lake or | the town, supplying its public cisterns, baths, and 
isiand of deep verdure, walnuts and apricots waving | fountains, a number of branches are given off to 
above, corn and grass below; and in the midst of | the right and to the left, which irrigate the mead- 
this mass of foliage rises, striking out its white | ows and corn fields, turning what would otherwise 
arms of streets hither and thither, and its white | be a desert into a garden. The various streams 
«a * There is a river of considerable size a few hours 2 K. v. 12 (Keri). This river of course is a distinct 
‘to the north of Damascus still called Amana. See one from the Barada. Ew 
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reunite, but greatly weakened in volume. at a little 
distance beyond the town; and the Barada flows on 
towards the east in a single channel fur about 15 
miles, when it separates, and pours its waters into 
two small and shallow lakes, which lie upon the 
verge uf the desert. ‘I'wo other streams, the Wied/y 
Ictsom wpon the north, and the dwy upon the 
south, which flows direct from Hermon, increase 
the fertility of the Damascene plain, and contend 
for the honor of representing the “ Pharpar”’ of 
Scripture.  (PIarvar.) 

According to Josephus (dat. i.6) Damascus was 
founded by Uz, the son of Aram, and grandson of 
Shem. It is first mentioned in Scripture in con- 
nection with Abraham, whose steward was a native 
of the plice (Gen. xv. 2). We may gather frum 
the naine of this person, as well as from the state- 
ment of Josephus, which connects the city with the 
Aramwansa, that it was a Semitic settlement. Ac- 
cording to a tradition preserved in the native 
wr.ter, Nicolsiis, Abraham stayed for some time at 
Pamiaseus, after leaving Charran and be‘ore enter- 
ing the promised land, and during his stay was 
king of the place. “Abraham's name was,"’ he 
says, “even in his own day familiar in the mouths 
of the Lamascenes, and a v.llave was shown where 
he dwelt, which was called after him" (fr. p. 30). 
This last circumstance would seem however to con- 
flict with the notion of Abraham having been king, 
since in that case he would have dwelt in the capi- 
tal. Nothing more is known of Damascus until 
the time of David, when “the Syrians of Damas- 
cus came to succor Hadadezer, king of Zobah,” 
with whom David was at war (2 San. viii. 5; | 
Chr. xviii. 5). On this occasion David “ slew of 
the Syrians 22,00) men;"’ and in consequence of 
this victory became completely master of the whole 
territory, whick he garrisoned with Israelites. 
« David put garrisons in Syria of Damascus; and 
the Sjrians became servants to David, and brought 
gifts"* (2 Sam. vii. 6). Nicolaiis of Damascus 
sail that the name of the king who reigned at this 
time was Hadad; and he a cribes to him a domin- 
ion, not unly over Damascus, but over “all Syria 
except Phenicia’’ (fr. p. dL). He noticed his 
atluck upon David; and related that many battles 
were fouzht between them, the list, wherein he 
suffered deveat, being “ upon the Luphrates.” Ac- 
eonling to this wr.ter Hadad the First was suc- 
ceedlej by a sun who took the same name, as did 
his descendants for ten generations. But this is 
irreconcilable with Scripture. {1t appears that in 
the rein of Solomon, a certain Rezon, who had 
been a subject of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and 
had escaped when David conquered Zobhah, made 
himself master of Damascus and established his 
own rule there (1 K. xi. 23-25). He was “an ad- 
versary tw Israel all the days of Solomon 
and he abhorred Israel, and reigned over Syria."’ 
Afterwards the fam:ly of Hadad appears to have 
recovered the throne, and a Benhadad, who is prob- 
ably Hadad UL. of Nicolaiis, a grandson of the an- 
tavonist of avid, is found in league with Baasha, 
king of Israel, against Asa (1 K. xv. 19; 2 Chr. 
xvi. 3), and afterwards in leazue with Asa aainst 
Baasha (I K. xv. 2)). He made a successful in- 
vasiou of the Israelite territory in the reign of that 
king: and in the reign of Omri he not only cap- 
Wired a number of Israelite cities which he added 
to his own dominions, but even seeins to have ex- 
ercised a species of lordship over Samaria itself, in 
which he acquired the right of “making himself 
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streets’ (1 K. xx. 34; comp. Nic. Dam. Fr. p. 31, 
aud sin.). He was succeeded by his son, Hadad 
[V. (the Benhadad [[. of Scripture, and the Hen- 
idri of the Assyrian inscriptious), who came at the 
head of thirty-two subject kings against Ahab, and 
laid sieze to Samaria (1 K.xx. 1). The attack 
was unsuccessful; and was fullowed by wars, in 
which victory declared itself unmistakably on the 
side of the Israelites; and at last Benliuda:l was 
taken prisoner, and forced to submit to a treaty 
whereby he gave up all that his father had g ined, 
and submitted in his turn to the suzeraiaty «f 
Ahab (. xx. 13-34). The terms of the treaty 
were perhaps not observed. At any rate three 
years afterward war broke out afresh, throu sh the 
claim of Ahab to the city of Kamoth-Gileal (0. 
xxii. 1-4). ‘lhe defeat and death of Ahab at that 
place (id. 15-37) seems to have enabled the S;rians 
of Damascus to resume the offensive. ‘Thei: bands 
ravaved the lands of Israel during the reign of Je- 
horam; and they even undertook at this time a 
second sieve of Samaria, which was frustrated 
miraculously (2 K. vi. 24, vii. 6,7). After this, 
we do not hear of any more attempts ayuinst the 
Israel.te capital. The cuneiform inscriptions show 
that toward the close of his reign Benhadad was 
exposed to the assaults of a great conqueror, who 
was bent. on extending the dominion of Assyria 
over Syria and [’alestina ‘Three several attacks 
appear to have been made by this prince upon Ben- 
hadad, who, though he had the support of the 
Pheenicians, the Hittites, and the Hamathites, was 
unable to offer any effectual opposition to the As- 
syrian arms. His troops were worsted in several 
engavements, and in one of them he lost as many 
as 20.00 men. It may have been these circum- 
stances which encouraved Hazael, the servant of 
Benhadad, to murder him, and seize the throne, 
which Elisha had declared would certainly one day 
be his (2 K. viii. 15). He may have thought that 
the Syrians would willingly acquiesce in the re- 
moval of a ruler under whom they had suffered sc 
inany disasters. The change of rulers was not at 
first productive of any advantage to the Syrians. 
Shortly after the accession of Hazael (about 1. C. 
884), he was in his turn attacked by the Assyrians 
who defeated him with great loss amid the fast- 
nesses of Anti-Libanus. llowever, in his other wars 
he was nore fortunate. He repulsed an attack on 
Ramoth- Gilead, made by Ahaziah king of Judah 
and Jehoram king of Israel in conjunction (2 K. 
vill. 28, 2)); ravaged the whole Israelite territory 
east of Jordan (tb. x. 32, 33); besieged and took 
Gath (6, xii. 17; comp. Am. vi. 2); threatened Je- 
rusalem, which only escaped by paying a heavy 
ransom (2 K. xii. 18); and established a species of 
suzerainty over Israel, which he mainta ned to the 
day of his death, and handed down to Benhadad, 
his son (2 K. xiii. 3-7, and 22). This prince in 
the earlier part of his reizn had the same good for- 
tune as his father. Like him, he “ oppressed Is 
rael,’ and added various cities of the Israelites to 
his own dominion (2 K. xiii. 25); but at last a de- 
liverer appeared (verse 5), and Joash, the son of 
Jehoahaz, “beat Hazael thrice, and recovered the 
cities of Israel’ (verse 25). In the next reign still 
further advantages were gained by the Israelites. 
Jeroboam IL. (about ». c. 836) is said to have 
‘recovered Damascus"’ (26. xiv. 28), and though 
this may not mean that he captured the city, it at 
least implies that he obtained a certain influence 
over it. ‘The mention of this circumstance is fol- 
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lowed Ly a long pause, during which we hear noth- | the house of Herod, held his kingdom under the 


ing of the Syrians, and must therefore conclude Romans ‘Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvi. 11, § 9). 


A little 


that their relations with the Israelites continued later it was reckoned to Decapolis (P lin. Hf. NL v. 


peaceable. Woaen they reappear nearly a century 
later (about Is. c. 742) it is as allies of Israel 
avainst Judah (2 K. xv. 37). 
that the chief cause of the union now established 
between two powers which had been so long hostile, 
was the necessity of combining to resist the Assyr- 
ians, who at the time were steadily pursuing a pol- 
icy of encroachment in this quarter. Scripture 
mentions the invasions of Pul (2 K. xv. 19; 1 Chr. 
v. 25), and ‘Tiglath-Pileser (2 K. xv. 29; 1 Chr. v. 
26); and there is reason to believe that almost 
every Assyrian monarch of the period made war in 
this direction. It seems to lave been during a 
pause in the struggle that Rezin king of Damascus 
and Vekah king of Israel resolved conjointly to at- 
tack Jerusalem, intending to depose Ahaz and set 
up as king a creature of their own (Is. vii. 1-6; 2 
K. xvi. 5). Ahaz may have been already suspected 
of a friendly feeling towards Assyria, or the object 
may simply have been to consolidate a power capa- 
ble of effectually opposing the arms of that country. 
In either case the attempt sicnally failed, and only 
brought about more rapidly the evil against which 
the two kings wished tu guard. Jerusalem success- 
fully maintained itself against the combined attack ; 
but Elath, which had been formerly built by Aza- 
riah, king of Judah, in territory regarded as Syrian 
(2 K. xiv. 22), having been taken and retained by 
Rezin (ib. xvi. 6), Ahaz was induced to throw him- 
self into the arms of Tivlath-Pileser, to ask aid 
from hiin, and to accept voluntarily the pesition of 
an Asssyrian feudatory (ib. xvi. 7, 8). The aid 
sought was given, with the important result that 
Rezin was slain, the kingdom of Damascus brought 
to an end, and the city itself destroyed, the inhab- 
itants being carried captive into Assyria (2d. verse 
9; comp. Is. vii. 8 and Am. i. 5). 

It was long before Damascus recovered from this 
serious blow. As Isaiah and Amos had prophesied 
in the day of her prosperity, that Damascus should 
be “ taken away from being a city and be a ruinous 
heap” (Is. xvii. 1), that “a fire should be sent 
into the house of Hazael, which should devour the 
palaces of Benhadad ’’ (Am. i. 4); so Jeremiah, 
writing about B. c. 600, declares “Vamascus 2s 
waxed fecble and turneth herself to flee, and fear 
hath seized on her; anguish and sorrows have 
taken her, as a womin in travail. How is the city 
of praise not left, the city of my joy?” (Jer. xlix. 

4-5). Wedo not know at what time Damascus 
was rebuilt; but Strabo says that it was the most 
famous place in Syria during the Persian period 
(xvi. 2, § 19); and we find that before the battle 
of [ssus it was selected by Darius as the city to 
which he should send for better security the greater 
part of his treasures and valuables (Arr. Lap. Al. 
ji. 11). Shortly after the battle of Issus it was 
taken by Parmenio (iu/.); and from this time it 
continued to be a place of some importance under 
the Greeks; becoming however decidedly second to 
Antioch, which was raised up as a rival to it by 
the Seleucide. From the monarchs of this house 
it passed to the Romans, who became masters of it 
in the war between Pompey and Mithridates (1/os. 
Choren. i. 143; comp. Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 2, 
§ 3; and App. Bell. Mithr. p. 244). At the time 
of the Gospel history, and of the Apostle Paul, it 


We may suspect ; 
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16), after which it became a part of the province 
known as Phoenicia Libanesia Chine! Syneed. p. 
717). It grew in magnificence under the Greek 
emperors, and when taken by the Mohammedan 
Arabs in A. b. 634, was one of the first cities of the 
eastern world. It is not necessary to trace its sub- 
sequent gluries under the Caliphs, the Saracens. and 
the Turks. It may however be noticed that there 
has scarcely been an interruption to its prosperity, 
and that it is still a city of 150,000 inhabitants. 
Damascus has always been a great centre for 
trade. ‘The ditticulties and danvers of the n:vun- 
tuin passes to the west of Anti-Libanus made the 
line of traftic Letween Egypt and Upper Syria fol- 
low the circuitous route by Damascus rather than 
the direct one through ( ‘ele-Sy ria, while the trade 
of Tyre with Assyria and the Kast cenerally, passed 
haturally through Damascus on its way to ‘Palmyta 
and the Kuphrates. Ezekiel, speaking of ‘Tyre, 
says, “ Damascus was thy merchant in the mult 
tude of the wares of thy making, for the nauitibute 
of all riches; in the wine of Helbon, and white 
wool.” It would appear from this that Lamascus 
took manufactured yoods from the Phanicians, and 
supplied them in exchange with wool and wine. 
The former would be produced in abundance in 
Ceele-Syria and the valleys of the Anti-Libanus 
range, while the latter seems to have Leen crown 
in the vicinity of //eléon, a village still famous for 
the produce of its vines, 10 or 12 miles from Da- 
mascus to the northwest (Geograph. Jour. vol 
xxvi. p. $4). But the passage trade of Damascus 
has probably been at all times more important than 
its direct commerce. Its merchants must have 
profited largely by the caravans which continually 
passed through it on their way to distant countries. 
It is uncertain whether in early times it had any 
important manufactures of its own. According 
tu sume expositors, the passage in Amos iii. 12, 
which we translate “i. Damascus on a couch” 


(WY j PUT =\\, means really “on the demask 


couch,” which would indicate that the Syrian city 
had hecome famous for a textile fabric as early as 
the eighth century 8. c. There is no doubt that 
such a fabric gave rise to our own word, which has 
its counterpart in Arabic as well as in mest of the 
languages of modern Europe; but it is questiona- 
ble whether cither this, or the peculiar method of 
working in steel, which has impressed itself in a 
similar way upon the speech of the world, was in- 
vented by the Damascenes before the Mohammedan 
era. In ancient times they were probably rather a 
consuming than a producing people, as the passage 
in Izekiel clearly indicates. 


Certain localities in Damascus are shown as the 
site of those Scriptural events which especially in- 
terest us in its history. A ‘long, wide thorouch- 
fare ’* — leading direct from one of the gates to the 
Castle or palace of the Pasha — is “called by the 
guides * Straight’ *’ (Acts ix. 11): but the natives 
know it amony themselves as “the Street of Ba- 
zaars*’ (Stanley, p. 412). The house of Judas 
is shown, but it is not in the street * Straight” 
(Pococke, ii. 119). That of Ananias is also pointed 
out. The scene of the conversion is confidently 
said to be “an open green spot, surrounded by 


formed a part of the kingdom of Aretas (2 Cor. | trees,” and used as the Christian burial-ground: 
gi. 32), an Arabian prince, who, like the princes of | but this spot is ou the castern side of the cify 
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whereas St. Paul must have approached from the 
south or west. Avain it appears to be certain that 
«four distinct spots have been pointed out at dif- 
ferent times"? (Stanley, p. 412) as the pkice where 
the “ereat Tight suddenly shined from heaven" 
(Acts ix. 3); so that litle confidence can be placed 
in any of them. ‘The point of the walls at which 
St. Paul was let down by a basket (Acts ix. 25; 
2 Cor. xi. 33) is also shown; and, as this locality 
is free from objection, it may be accepted, if, we 
think that the tradition, which has been so fiith- 
less or so uncertain in other cases, bas any value 
bere. 

In the vicinity of Damascus certain places are 
shown, traditionally connected with the prophet 
Elisha; but these local legends are necessarily even 
more doubttul than those which have reterence to 
the comparatively recent aze of the Apostles. 

(See Stunley’s Stava: and Palestine ; Maundrell's 
Journey to Dimescus; Addison's Duntsens and 
Palucys a; Pococke’s Travels; and especially Por- 
ters fice Years in Damascus, and his account of 
the country round Damascus in the Gceyraphical 
Juurnal, vol. xxvi.)4 G. R. 


* DAMN, DAMNATION. These terms, 
when the common Enylish version was made, were 
not restricted to their present meaning, but were 
used also in their primitive sense of condemn and 
conlemnttion (comp. Pope's dann with faint 
praise’). This, often with the associated idea of 
punishment, is all that the Greek words which they 
represent properly signify. Juan is the rendering 
of xaraxpivw, Mark xvi. 16; Rom. xiv. 23, “he 
that doubteth is damned (condemned) if he eat; ” 
and xpivw, 2 Thess. ii. 12. 1 unnation is the ren- 
dering of xplua, literally “judyment,” Matt. xxiii. 
14; Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; Rom. iii. 8, xiii. 
2, “they that resist shall receive to themselves 
dimaition” (punishment); 1 Cor. xi. 29, “he that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh 
damnation (condemnation, judgment) to himself; ”’ 
1 ‘lim. v. 12: — «picts. Matt. xxii. 33; Mark iii. 
29; John v. 23;—xaradixn, “condemnation,” 
« punishment,’ Wisd. xii, 275; and arwAea, 
destruction,’ 2 Vet. ii. 3. 


DAN. 1. (J7: Ady; Joseph. Ady, Oedxpi- 
Tov @y Tives eirotey Kara Thy ‘EAA. yAwrrav: 
Din). The fitth son of Jacob, and the first of 
Bilhah, Rachel's maid (Gen. xxx. 6). The origin 
of the name is given in the exclamation of Rachel 


— “¢+God hath judved me (9237, danannt) ... 
and given me a son, therefore she called his name 
Dan,” #. e. “judge. In the blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix. 16) this play on the name is repeated 


— “Dan shall judge ({° 1, yadin) his people.” 


a *® Jt is understood that Mr. Rogers, the Enzlish 
consul at Damiuscus, has in preparation an elaborate 
work on the manners and customs of the Symans, 
similar to that of Mr. Lane on Ezy pt. H. 

+ Gesenius has pointed out a slight difference be- 
fween the two derivations ; the verb beiug active in 
fae latter and prssive io the former (Tars. 335). 
fais is quite in keeping with the uncertainty which 
attends many of these ancient paronomastic deriva- 
tions (eompire ABEL, BENJAMIN, and others), 

© The frequent variations in the LXX. forbid abso- 
lute reliance on these numbers; and, in addition, it 
should not be overlooked that the census in Nun. i. 
sof fight'ag men, that of xxvi. of the “ caildren of 
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Dan was own brother to Naphtali; and as the son 
of Rachel's maid, in a closer relation with Rachel's 
sons, Joseph and Benjamin, than with the other 
members of the family. It may be noticed that 
there is a close affinity between his name and that 
ot Dinau, the only daughter of Jacob whose name 
is preserved. 

The records of Dan are unusually meagre. Of 
the patriarch himself no personal history is, unfor- 
tunately, preserved. Only one son is attributed to 
him ((ien. xlvi. 23); but it may be observed that 
“ Hushim’’ is a plural form, as if the name, not 
of an individual, but of a family; and it is remark- 
able — whether as indicating that some of the de- 
seendants of Van are omitted in these lists, or {from 
other causes — that when the people were numbered 
in the wilderness of Sinai, this was, with the excep- 
tion of Judah, the most numerous of all the tribes, 
containiny 62,700 men able to serve. ‘The position 
of Dan during the march through the desert. was 
on the uorth side of the tabernacle (Num. ii. 25). 
Here, with his brother Naphtali, and Asher, the 
son of Zilpah, before him, was his station, the hind- 
most of the long procession (ii. 31, x. 20). The 


names of the “ captain ” (NNW) of the tribe at 


this time, and of the “ruler” (the Hebrew word is 
the same as before), who was one of the spies (xiii. 
12), are preserved. So also is the name of one who 
plaved a prominent part at that time, * Aholiab the 
son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan,’’ associated 
with Bezaleel in the design and construction of the 
fittings of the tabernacle Clix. xxxi. 6, &e.). The 
numbers of this tribe were not subject to the vio- 
lent fluctuations which Increased or diminished 
sume of its brethren (comp. the figures piven in 
Num. i. and xxvi.), and it arrived at the threshold 
of the Promised Land, and passed the ordeal of the 
rites of Haal-peor (Num. xxv.) with an increase of 
170) on the earlier census.c) The remaining notices 
of the tribe betore the passage of the Jordan are 
unimportant. It furnished a * prince? (.Vasi,! as 
before) to the apportionment of the land; and it 
was appointed to stand on Mount Ebal, still in 
company with Naphtali (but opposite to the other 
related tribes), at the ceremony of blessing and 
cursing (Deut. xxvii. 13). After this nothing is 
heard of Dan till the specification of the inherit- 
ance allotted to him (Josh. xix. 4%). He was the 
last of the tribes to receive his portion, and that 
portion, according to the record of Joshua — strange 
as it appears in the face of the numbers just quoted 
— wis the smallest of the twelve But notwith- 
stunding its sunidluess it had eminent natural ad- 
vantages. On the north and east it was completely 
embraced by its two brother-tribes [Ephraim and 
Benjamin, while on the south-east and south it 
jeined Judah, and was thus surrounded by the 


Renben,” &c., and therefore probably without that 
limitation. 

d This one word is rendered in the A. V. by 
€ prince,” “ruler,” captain,” “chief,” and " gor- 
ernor.”’ . 

e The enumeration of the tribes in this record is {n 
the order of their topographical position, from 8. to N. 
It is remarkable that Dan is named after Naphtali and 
Asher, as if already associated with the northern post- 
tion afterwards occupied by the city Dan. This is alsc 
the case in Judy. {. 34, and 1 Chr. xii. 05. The writer 
is not aware that any explanation has been offered of 
this apparent anomaly. 
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three most powcrful states of the whole confederacy. 
Of the towns enumerated as furming “the ‘ border ’ 
of its inheritance,’ the most easterly which can 
now be identitied are Ajalon, Zorah (Zareah), and 
Ir-Shemesh (or Beth-shemesh; which see). ‘These 
places are on the slopes of the lower ranges of hills 
by which the highlands of Benjamin and Judah 
descend to the broad maritime plain, that plain 
which on the S. bore the distinctive name of * the 
Shetelah,”? and more to the N., of Sharon." 
From Japho — afterwards Joppa, and now Ya/a— 
on the north, to Ekron and Gathrimmon on the 
south —a length of at least 14 miles — that noble 
tract, one of the most fertile in the whole of Pales- 
tine, was allotted to this tribe. By Josephus (.1né. 
v. 1, § 22, and 3, § 1) this is extended to Ashdod 
on the south, and Dor, at the foot of Carmel, on 
the north, so as to embrace the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the great plain. But this rich dis- 
trict, the cuorn-field and the garden of the whole 
south of Palestine (Stanley, S. and P. 258), which 
was the richest prize of Pheenician conquest many 
centuries later,2 and which even in the now degen- 
erate state of the country is enormously productive, 
was too valuable to be yviven up without a strugvle 
by its original possessors. ‘lhe Amorites accord- 
ingly “forced the children of Dan into the moun- 
tain, for they would not sutfer them to come down 
into the valley"? (Judg. i. 34)— forced them up 
from the corn-fields of the plain, with their deep 
black soil, to the villages whose ruins still crown 
the hills that skirt the lowland. True, the help 
of the great tribe so closely connected with Dan 
was not wanting at this juncture, and «the hand 
of the children of Joseph,"’ t. e. Ephraim, “ pre- 
vailed against the Amorites"' for the time. But 
the same thing soon occurred again, and in the 
glimpse with which we are afterwards favored into 
the interior of the tribe, in the history of its great 
hero, the Philistines have taken the place of the 
Amorites, and with the same result. Although 
Samson “ comes down "’ to the “ vineyards of Tim- 
nath’’ and the valley of Sorek, yet it is frum 
Mahaneh-Dan — the fortified camp of Dan, between 
Zorah and Eshtaol, behind Kirjath-jearim — that 
he descends, and it is to that natural fastness, the 
residence of his father, that he ‘goes up” again 
after his encounters, and that he is at last borne 
to his family sepulchre, the burying-place of Manoah 
(Judg. xiv. 1, 5, 19, xiii. 25, xvi. 4; comp. xviii. 
12, xvi. 31). 

These considerations enable us to understand 
how it happened that long after the partition of the 
land “all the inheritance of the Danites had not 
fallen to them among the tribes of Israel ’’ (Judg. 





@ See the inscription of king Esmunazar, as inter- 
preted by Stanley (S. § P. pp. 278, 25%). 

6 * The “all” in this passage (A. V.) has nothing 
answering to it in the Hebrew, and hides from the 
reader a peculiarity of the text. The Hebrew writer 
states that the Danites had not yet received an in- 
heritance among the tribes of Isracl. What is m:ant 
may be that they had not received any territory ade- 
quate to the wants of an overgrown population in their 
original settlement, or, more probably, had received 
none which they could securely occupy as a permanent 
possession on account of the superior power of the 
Philistines (see Bertheau, Richter und Ruth, p. 198). 
Cassel suggests that the Danites may have complained 
in these terins of their having no inheritance as an 
axcuse for their rapacity, when the complaint was not 
true in fact (Rieiter und Ruth, p. 160). H. 
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xviii. 1).2 They perhaps furnish a reason for the 
absence of Dan from the great gathering of the 
tribes against Siserac (Judy. v. 17). They also 
explain the warlike and independent character of 
the tribe betokened in the name of their head- 
quarters, as just quoted — Mahaneh-Dan, “ the 
camp, or host, of Dan'’ —in the fact specially 
insisted on and reiterated (xviii. 11, 16, 17) of the 
complete equipment of their 600 waniors¢ «ap- 
pointed with weapons of war,'’— and the hwless 
freebooting style of their behavior to Micah. ‘There 
is something very characteristic in the whole of 
that most fresh and interesting story preserved to 
us in Judg. xviii. — a narrative without a parallel 
for the vivid glance it affords intu the manners of 
that distant time — characteristic of boldness and 
sagacity, with a vein of prim sardonic humor, but 
undeformed by any unnecessary bloodshed. 

In the “security"’ and “quiet (Judg. xviii. 
7, 10) of their rich northern possession the Danites 
enjoyed the leisure and repose which had Leen 
denied them in their original seat. But of the fate 
of the city to which they gave “the name of their 
father’ (Josh. xix. 47), we know scarcely anything. 
The strong religious feeling which made the Danites 
so anxious to ask counsel of God from Micah's 
Levite at the commencement of their expedition 
(Judg. xviii. 5), and afterwards take him away with 
them to be ‘a priest unto a tribe and a family in 
Israel," may have pointed out their settlement to 
the notice of Jeroboam as a fit place for his north- 
ern sanctuary. But beyond the exceedingly obscure 
notice in Judg. xviii. 30, we have no information ¢ 
on this subject. From 2 Chr. ii. 14 it would 
appear that the Danites had not kept their purity 
of lineage, but had intermarried with the Pheani- 
cians of the country. (See an elaboration of this 
in Blunt, Coincidences, Pt. IL. iv.) 

In the time of David Dan still kept its place 
among the tribes (1 Chr. xii. 35). Asher is omit- 
ted, but the “prince of the tribe of Dan’ is men- 
tioned in the list of 1 Chr. xxvii. 22. But from 
this time forward the name as applied to the tribe 
vanishes; it is kept alive only by the northern city. 
In the genealogies of 1 Chr. ii. to xii. Dan is omit- 
ted entirely, which is remarkable when the great 
fame of Samson and the warlike character of the 
tribe are considered, and can only be accounted for 
by supposing that its genealogies had perished. It 
is perhaps allowable to suppose that little care would 
be taken to preserve the records of a tribe which 
had left its oriyinal seat near the head-quarters of 
the nation, and given its name to a distant city 
notorious only as the seat of a rival and a forbidden 
worship. Lastly, Dan is omitted from the list of 


_— 





¢ Ewald ascribes it to their being enguged in com- 
merce (Dichter, i. 180). This may have been the caze 
with Asher, but can hardly, for the reasons advanced 
above, have been 50 with Dan. The “ ships ” of Deb- 
orah’s song are probably only a bold figure, in allu- 
sion to Joppa. 

d The complete appointment of these warriors is 
perhaps a more certain sign of the tribe being prac- 
ticed in war, when we recollect that it was the Philis- 
tine policy to deprive of their arms those whom they 
had conquered (comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 19-21, and perhaps 
also Samson’s rude weapon, the jaw-bone). 


e For “the captivity of the land,” Yom. Ewald 


proposes to read “ of the ark,” 77S : that is, till the 


time of Samuel (1 Sam. iv. 11), Gesch. i. pt. 2, p 
233. 
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chose who were sealed by the Angel in the vision 
of St. John (Rev. vii. 5-7). 

The mention of this tribe in the “ blessings "’ of 
Jacob and Moses must not be overlooked, but it is 
difficult to extract any satisfactory meaning from 
them. Herder's interpretation as given by Prof. 
Stanley will fitly close this notice. 

“It is doubtful whether the delineation of Dan 
in Jacob's blessing relates to the oriyinal settlement 
on the western outskirts of Judah, or to the north- 
ern ontpost. Herder's explanation will apply 
almost equally to both. ‘Dan,’ the judge, ‘ shall 
judge hits people;’ he, the son of the concubine, no 
less than t'e sons of |eah; he, the frontier tribe, no 
less than those in the places of honor, shall Le ‘as 
one of the tribes of Israel.’ ‘ Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path,’ that is of thie 
invading enemy by the north or by the west, ‘ that 
biteth the heels of the horse,’ the indigenous serpent 
biting the foreign horse unknown to fsraelite war- 
fare, ‘so that his rider shall fall backwards.’ And 
his war-cry as from the frontier fortresses shall be 
‘For Thy salvation, O Lord, I have waited!’ In 
the blessing of Moses the southern Dan is lost sight 
of. The northern Dan alune appears, with the 
samie characteristics though under a different image ; 
¢a lion's whelp' in the far north, as Judah in the 
far south: ‘he shall leap from Bashan ’ — from the 
slopes of Hermon, where he is couched watching 
Yor his prey.” 


2. (VF: Ady; Joseph. 7» Adyov: Dan.) The 
well-known city, so familiar as the most northern 
landmark of Palestine, in the common expression 
* from Dan even to Beersheba.”” The name of the 
place was originally Laisu or LESHEM (Josh. xix. 
47). Its inhabitants lived « after the manner of 
the Zidonians,” 4. e. engaged in commerce, and 
without defense. But it is nowhere said that they 
were Pheenicians, though it nay perhaps be inferred 
from the parentage of Huram — his mother “ of 
the daughters of Dan,"’ his father “a man of Tyre" 
(2 Chr. ii. 14). Living thus “ quiet and secure,"’ 
they fell an easy prey to the active and practiced 
freebooters of the Danites. They conferred upon 
their new acquisition the name of their own tribe, 
* after the name of their father who was born unto 
Israei”’ (Judy. xviii. 2J; Josh. xix. 47), and Laish 
became Dan. 

The locality of the town is specified with some 
minuteness. It was “far from Zidon,"' and “in 


the valley (799, F-mek) that is by (9) Beth- 
rehob,” but as this latter place has not been identi- 
fied with certainty, the position of Dan must be 
ascertained by other means. 

The graven image which the wandering Danites 
had stolen from Micah they set up in their new 
home, and a line of priests was established, which, 
though belonging to the tribe of Levi and even 
descended from Moses,o was not of the family of 
Aaron, and therefore not belonging to the regular 
priesthood. ‘lo the furm of this image and the 
nature of the idolatry we have no clew, nor to the 





@ According to Jewish tradition, Jacob's blessing 
on Dac is a prophetic allusion to Samson, the great 
" Judge ” of the tribe; and the ejaculation with which 
it closes was that actually uttered by Saniaon when 
brought into the temple at Gaza. (See the Targum 
Ps. Jonathan o: Gen. xlix. 16, 17; and the quotations 
wn Kalisch’s G nesis ad loc.) Modern critica likewise 
ges an allusion to Samson in the terms of the blessing, 
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relation, if any, which existed between it and the 
calf-worship afterwards instituted there by Jero)oam 
(1 K. xii. 29, 30). The latter is alluded to by Amos 
(viii. 14) in a passage which possibly preserves a 
forinula of invocation or adjuration in use among 
the worshippers; but the passage is very obscure. 

After the establishment of the Danites at Dan it 
became the acknowledved extremity of the country, 
and the formula “from Dan even to Beersheba” 
is frequent throuvhout the historical books (Judg. 
xx. 1; 1 Sam. iii. 20: 2 Sam. iii. 10, xvi. 11, 
xxiv. 2, 15; 1 K. iv. 25). In the later records the 
form is reversed, and becomes “from Beersheba 
even to Dan"’ (1 Chr. xxi. 2; 2 Chr. xxx. 5). 

Dan was, with other northern cities, laid waste 
by Benhadad (1 K. xv. 20; 2 Chr. xvi. 4), and this 
is the last mention of the place. 

Various considerations would incline to the sus- 
picion that Dan was a holy place of note from a far 
earlier date than its conquest by the Danites. ‘These 
are: (1.) the extreme reluctance of the Orientals 
— apparent in numerous cases in the Lible — to 
initiate a sanctuary, or to adopt for worship any 
place which had not enjoyed a reputation for holi- 
hess from pre-historic times. (2.) The correspond- 
ence of Dan with Beersheba in connection with 
the life of Abraham — the origin of Beersheba also 
being, as has been noticed, enveloped in some 
diversity of statement. (3.) More particularly its 
incidental mention in the very clear and circum- 
stantial narrative of Gen. xiv. 14, as if well known 
even at that very early period. Its mention in 
Deut. xxxiv. 1 is also befure the events related in 
Judg. xviii., though still inany centuries later than 
the time of Abraham. But the subject is very 
ditticult, and we can hardly hope to arrive at more 
than conjecture upon it. 

With regard to Gen. xiv. 14 three explanations 
suggest themselves. 1. That another place of the 
same name is intended. (See Kalisch, ad dc. for 
an ingemous suggestion of Dan-jaan; another is 
disposed of by Prof. Stanley, S. ge J’. p. 400.) 
Against this may be put the belief of Josephus 
(comp. And i 10, § 1, with v. 3, § 1) and of 
Jerome (Onomast, Laisa, comp. with Quest. //ebr. 
in Genesim, xiv. 14), who both unhesitatingly 
identify the Dan of the Danites, near Paneas, with 
the Dan of Abraham. 2. That it is a prophetic 
anticipation by the sacred historian of a name which 
was not to exist till centuries later, just as Samson 
has been held to be alluded to in the blessing of 
Dan by Jacob. 3. That the passage oriyinally 
contained an older name, as Laish; and that when 
that was superseded by Dan, the new name was 
inserted in the MSS. This last is Ewald's (Gesch. 
i. 73), and of the three is the most feasible, espe- 
cially when we consider the characteristic, genuine 
air of the story in Judyes, which fixes the origin 
of the name so circumstantially. Josephus (Aad 
v. 3, § 1) speaks positively of the situation of Laish 
as “not far from Mount Libanus and the springs 
of the lesser Jordan, near (xard) the great plain 
of the city of Sidon ’’ (compare also Aunt. viii. 8, § 


. 


which they presume on that account to have been 
written after the days of the Judges (Ewald, (resca. i. 
92), Jerome's observations (Qu. in Grn.) up “his pas 
sage are very interesting. 

b Moses is doubtless the genuine reading of the 
name, which, by the insertion of an N, was changed 
by the Jews into Manasseh, as It standa in the A. V 
of Judg. xviii. 30. ([Manasssu, 5.j 
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4); and this, as just said, he identifies with the 
Dan in Gen. xiv. 14 C4nt. i. 10,§ 1). In con- 
sonance with this are the notices of St. Jerome, 
who derives the word * Jordan” from the names 
of its two sources. Dan, the westernmost and the 
smaller of the two, he places at four miles from 
Paneas on the road to Tyre. In perfect agreement 
with this is the position of Tell e-Addi, a mound 
from the foot of which gushes out “one of the 
larvest fountains in the world,”’ the main source of 
the Jordan (Rob. ili. $90-393; Stanley, 3094, 395). 
Phe ‘Tell itself, rising from the plain by somewhat 
steep terraces, has its long, level top strewed with 
ruins, and is very probably the site of the town and 
citadel of Dan. The spring is called ef Ledddan, 
possibly a corruption of Van (Rob. ii. 392), and 
the stream from the spring Velo ed-Dhan (Wilson, 
ii. 173), while the name, 7¢ll e/-Aadi, “ the Judge's 
mound,” avrees in sivnification with the ancient. 
naine.¢ Both Dr. Robinson and Prof. Stanley give 
the exact agreement of the spot with the require- 
nents of the story in Judg. xvili. — “a good land 
and a larve, where there is no want of sostnny 
that is on the earth’? (Rob. iii. 396; Stanley, as 
above). G. 

* Delitzsch accounts for the name of Pan in 
Gen. xiv. 14, by his theory that the Pentateuch 
was completed by some of the conipanions and sur- 
vivors of Moses. Murphy (Commentary on Gen- 
esis, p. 286, Amer. ed.) argues from the mode of 
desicnation here employed that Dan was the origi- 
nal name, current in Abraham's time. He sup- 
poses that the recollection of its ancient name and 
story attracted the Danites, and that after taking 
and destroying the city, they displaced the inter- 
mediate name, Leshem (according: to Josh. xix. 47), 
by the original designation. But the conjecture 
not only lacks foundation, but seems in conflict 
with the narrative, which refers the orivin of the 
name to “the name of their father’? Dan (Josh. 
xix. 47; Judg. xviii. 20). Ewald’s suggestion (No. 
3 alove) is stronely countenanced by the character 
of the narrative and the circumstances of the case. 
The air of extreme antiquity which invests Gen. 
xiv. has been recognized even by such questioners 
as Ewald, Tuch, and Knobel; Ewald ascribing it 
to patriarchal times, and Tuch to a period prior to 
the Israelitish invasion, except for this one name. 
Even the general phraseology of the chapter is pe- 
culiar. But the names of places have this peeuliar- 
ity, that several of them were obsolete at the time 
of the conquest of Canaan, and are interpreted by 
other names appended; thus, Bela which is Zoar: 
En-mishpat which is Kadesh; the vale of Siddiin 
which is the Salt Sea. In one or two other cases 
we have an old name without the more modern ap- 
pended, as though the liter were not yet estal. ished 
or orivinated; tlots, Hazazen-tamar, which after- 
wards became [En-gedi (2 Chr. xx. 2), and FE] Pa- 
ran, the older name, as Keil and Knobel argue, for 
Klath. 

Now in the midst of these ancient appellations 
occurs one place not designated by its older name, 
but by a title which, a few years after the time of 





@ This agreement in meaning of the modern naine 
with the ancient is so rare, that little dependence ean 
be placed on it. Indeed, Stanley ON. & P. p. 304, note) 
has shown grounds for at least questioning it. The 
modern names, when representatives of the ancient, 


meaning. 


| history. 
generally agree in sound, though often disagreeing in | the sane view. 
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Moses, comprtetely displaced and eclipsed the older 


name. When, however, we bear in mind the @.- 
tire obscurity of the place under its former aypell- 
tion, the speedy change, the renown of its later 
name, and the circumstances under which it was 
given, it can be no matter of surprise that a later 
hand, instead of adding the explanatory phrase 
‘which is Dan” or leaving the okl and unknown 
name Leshem, should directly substitute the one 
fur the other. The solution seems equally obvicas 
and simple, and the transaction itself almost un- 
avoidable. 

Keil, however, stil insists with Kalisch and oth- 
ers on the first of the above solutions, namely, that 
it was another Dan, the Dan-Jaan of 2 Sam. xxiv. 
6, and belonging to Gilead (Deut. xxxiv. 1). They 
say that Laish-Dan did not lie on either of the two 
roads leading from the vale of Siddim or of the 
Jordan to Damascus; whereas this Lan, supposed 
to be “in northern Perea to the southwest of Lba- 
mascus '' (Keil), ‘Letween Gilead and Sidon” 
(Kalisch), would be perfectly appropriate to the 
passage.2” The argument invelves tev many aa- 
;} stinptions to be of much weight. Yet on the other 
hand it must be admitted that we cannot deny the 
existence of another Dan without supposing an in- 
correct: reading in 2 Sam. xxiy. 6 (the interchange 


of } for ); a supposition countenanced by the 
Vulgate, though not so clearly by the Septuazint. 
8 Cb 
3. (JF: om. in LXX. [in most MSS.; Comp. 
Ady; Ald. Acdav:|] Dan). Apparently the mame 
of a city, associated with Jason as one of the 
places in Southern Arabia from which the Pheni- 
cians obtained wrought iron, cassia, and calamus 
(Iez. xxvii. 19). Ewald conjectures that it is the 
same as the Returahite Dedan in Gen. xxv. 3, but 
his conjecture is without suppert, though it is 
adopted by First (//ende.). Others refer it to 
the tribe of Dan, for the ['anites were skilliul work- 
men, and both Aholiab (Ex. xxxv. 34) and Huram 
(2 Chr. ii. 13) belonved to this trile. | But for 
this view also there appears to be as little fonnda- 
tien, if we consider the connection in which the 
naune occurs. W. A. W. 


DANCE. As emotions of joy and sorrow 
universally express themselves in movements and 
yestures of the Lody, efforts have heen made among 
all nations, but especially among these of the seuth 
and east, in proportion as they seem to Le mere 
demonstrative, to reduce to measure and to streneth- 
en by unisen the more pleasurable — tliose of joey. 
The dance is spoken of in Holy Seripture univer- 
sally as symlolical of some rejuicing, ard is olten 
coupled for the sake of contrast with mourning, as 
in Iteel. iit. 4, “a time to mourn ard a tine to 
dance (comp. Ps. xxx. 11; Matt. xi.17). In the 
earlier period it is found combined with some song 
or refrain (Ex. xv. 20, xxxii. 18, 19; 1 Sam. xxi. 
11): and with the FVM, or tambourine (A. V. 
timbre’), more especially in these impulsive out- 
bursts of popular fecling which cannot find suth- 





b * A still more recent writer. Quarry ( Genesis and 
its Authorship, p. 402. Lond. 1866), deeuis it afler alla 
tenable position that the Din of Abrabim (Gen. xiv. 
14) was a different one from that of the later Hebrew 
Zeller (Zeller's Bibl. Worterd, p. 213) proposes 
Hi. 
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sient vent in voice or in gesture singly.2 Nor is 
there any more strongly popular element traceable 
in the relizion of the ancient Jews than the oppor- 
tunity so given to a prophet or prophetess to kin- 
dle enthusiasm for Jehovah on momentous crises 
of national joy, and thus root the theocracy in their 
deepest feelinys, more especially in those of the 
women, themselves most easily stirred, and most 
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character among her own sex, seems tu have felt 
that it was her part to lead such a demonstration 
of triumph, or of welcome; so Miriam (Ix. xv. 20) 
and so Jephthah'’s dauchter (Judg. xi. 34), and 
similarly there no doubt was, though none is men- 
tioned, a chorus and dance of women led by Debo- 
rah, as the song «f the nen by Barak (comp. Judg. 
v. 1 with Ex. xv. 1, 29). Similarly, too. Judith 


capable of exciting others. ‘The dance was regarded | (xv. 12, 13) leads her own song and dance of tri- 
even by the Romans as the worship of the body, |umph over Holufernes. There was no such leader 


and thus had a place amongst sacred things: “ Sane 
ut in religionibus saltaretur,"’ says Servius ad Virg. 
Bac. vy. 73, * hae ratio est, quod nullam majores 
nostri partem > corporis esse voluerunt, que non 
sentiret religionem.’’ <A similar sentiment is con- 
veyed in Is. xxxv. 10: * All my bones shall say, 
Lord, who is like unto thee?’ So the *tongue”’ 
is the best member among many, the “ glory "' (Ps. 
lvii. 8) of the whole frame of flesh, every part of 
which is to have a share in the praises of God. 
Similarly among the Greeks is ascribed by Athen- 
sus to Socrates the fullowing fragment — 

ot b& xdpars KaAALoTa Geos Trwaww dprorros 

ev wooden’ 
who also praises among styles of dancing rd etye- 
ves kai GySpwSes (Athen. xiv. p. 627; comp. Arr. 
Alex. iv. 11). 

Dancing formed a part of the religious ceremo- 
nies of the Mzyptians, and was also common in 
private entertainments. Many representations of 
dances beth of men and women are found in the 
Evyptian paintings. The “feast unto the Lord,” 
which Moses proposed to Pharaoh to hold, wus 


really a dance (3977; see below). 

Plato certainly (Leg. vii. 6) reckons dancing 
(opxnors) as part of gymuastics (yupvacrich). 
So fier was the feeling of the purest period of an- 
tiquity from attaching the notion of etfeminacy to 
dancing, that the ideas of this and of warlike exer- 
cise are mutually interwoven, and their terms al- 
most correspyund as synonyms (Hom. //. xvi. 617; 
comp. Creuzer, Symb. ii. 367, iv. 474; and see 
especially Lucian de S:lt., passim). Women, how- 
ever, among the Hebrews made the dance their 
esperial means of expressing their feelings: and 
when their lnsbands or friends returned from a 
battle on behalf of life and home, felt that they too 
ouzlit to have some share in the event, and found 
that share in the dance of triumph welcoming them 
back. ‘I'he “eating and drinking and dancing ”’ 
of the Amualekites is recorded, as is the people's 
“rising up to play” (PTS, including a revelling 
dance}, with a taeit censure; the one seems to mark 
the lower civilization of the Amalekites, the other 
the looseness of conduct into which idokatry led the 
I:raelites (Ex. xxxii. 6; 1 Cor. x. 7; 1 Sam. xax. 
16). So among the Bedouins, native dances of 
ten are mentioned (Lynch, Dead Sea, p. 23; 
Stanley, pp. 53, 456), and are probably an ancient 
custom. The {lebrews, however, save in such mo- 
ments of temptation, seem to have left dancing to 
the women. But more especially on such occasions 
of triumph, any woman whose nearness of kin to 
the champion of the moment gave her a public 


@ The proper word for this combination is TW? 


wadg. xvi. 25; 1 Sam. xviii. 6; 2 Sam. vi. 5, 21: 1 
Chr. xiii. 8, xv. 29; Jer. xxx. 19), though it also in- 
eludes other senses. 





Egyptian dances. 


(Wilkinson.) 


of the choir mentioned in the case of David and 
Saul. lence whereas Miriam “answered ”’ the 
entire chorus in Ex. xv. 21, the women in the lat- 
ter case “answered one another as they plaved™ 
(1 Sam. xviii. 7), that “answer "’ embodying the 
sentiment of the oceasion, and forming the burden 
of the song. The “coming out" of the women to 
do this (Judg. xi. 34: 1 Sam. xviii. 6; comp. 
“went out,” Ex. xv. 29) is also a feature worthy 
of note, and implies the object of meeting, attend- 
ing upon, and conducting home. So Jephthah's 
daughter met her father, the «women of all the 
cities’? came to meet and celebrate Saul and 
David, and their host, but Miriam in the same 
way “goes out”? before “Jehovah” the “man of 
war,’ whose presence seems implied. ‘This marks 


b Among Romans of a late period the sentiment 
had expired, Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte in- 
ranit’? (Cie. pro Mur. p. 14). Perhaps, however, the 
standard of morals would rather Je1id us to expect 
that drunkenness was common than that dincing was 
rare. 
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the peculiarity of David's conduct, when, on the re- 
turn of the Ark of God from its long sojourn 


DANCE 
alii. 4 we find 22°71 JOT, meaning a festive 


aneng strangers and borderers, he (2 Sam. vi. 5- | crowd, apparently as dancing in a ring. So brn 


22) was himself choregus; and here too the women, 
with their timbrels¢ (see especially v. 5, 19, 20, 
22), took an important share. ‘This fact brings 
out more markedly the feelings of Saul’s daughter 
Michal, keeping aloof from the occasion, and “ look- 
ing throuvh a window" at the scene. She should, 
in accordance with the examples of Miriam, &c., 
have herself Jed the female choir, and so come out 
to meet the Ark, and her lord. She stays with 
the “household? (ver. 20), and “comes out to 
meet’ him with reproaches, perhaps feeling that 
his zeal was a rebuke to her apathy. It was before 
“the handmaids,” ¢ e. in leading that choir which 
she should have led, that he had “ uncovered " 
himself; an unkingly exposure as she thought it, 
which the dance rendered necessary &— the wear- 
ing inerely the ephod or linen tunic. The occasion 
was meant to Le popularly viewed in connection 
with David's subjugation of various enemies and 
accession to the throne of Israel (see 1 Chir. xii. 
2:t-xili. 8); he accordingly thinks only of the honor 
of God who had so advanced him, and in that for- 
gets self (comp. Miller, de Davide ant. Arc. Ugo- 
lini, xxxii.). Irom the mention of “ damsels,” 
“timbrels,’ and “dances"’ (Ps. Ixviii. 23, cxlix. 
3, cl. 4), as elements of religious worship, it may 
perhaps be inferred that David's feeling led him to 
incorporate in its rites that popular mode of festive 
celebration. ‘This does not seem to have survived 
him, for as Saalschiitz remarks (Arclh dol. der Iebr. 
vol. i. p. 299), in the mention of religious revivals 
under Hezekiah aud Josiah, no notice of them oc- 
curs; and this, although the “ words,” the “ writ- 
ing,’’ and the “commandment of David” on such 
suljjecta, are distinctly alluded to (2 Chr. xxix. 30, 
xxxv. 4, 15). It is possible that the banishing 
of this popular element, which found its vent no 
doubt in the idolatrous rites of Baal and Astarte 
(as it certainly did in those of the golden calf, Ex. 
Xxxii. 19), made those etlurts take a less firm hold 
on the people than they might have done; and that 
David's more comprehensive scheme might have 
retained some ties of feeling which were thus lost. 
On the other hand was doubtless the peril of the 
loose morality which commonly attended festive 
dances at heathen shrines. Certainly in later Ju- 
daism the dance was included among some relig- 
ious festivities, ¢. g. the feast of Tabernacles (Mish- 
na, Suceth, v. 3, 4), where, however, the performers 
were men. This was probably a mere following 
the example of Wavid in the letter. Also in the 
earlier period of the Judges the dances of the vir- 
gins in Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 19-23) were certainly 
part of a religious festivity. [t seems also from this 
last instance clear, and from the others probable, 
that such dances were performed by maidens apart 
from men, which gives an additional point to the 
reproach of Michal. What the fashion or figure 
of the dance was is a doubtful question; nor is it 
likely to have lacked such variety as would adapt it 


to the various occasions of its use. ‘The word 2277 
means to move in a ring, or round; whence in I’s. 











a The AR was clearly the women’s instrument. 
Ree the allotinent of the other different instruments to 
men in 1 Chr. xv. 16-2], and xvi. 6, 42; comp. also the 
sesin mrsby of Ps. Ixviil. 26. 

© Some (ou:mentators bave been at pains to point 
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whence moar, means to turn. In modern 
Oriental dances a woman leads off the dance, the 
others then follow her with exact imitation of her 
artistic and graceful attitudes. A parallelism of 
movement is also incident to it (Saalschi.tz, 1. p. 
301). Possibly Miriam so led her countrywonen. 
The same writer thinks that in Cant. vi. 13, the 
words DXA nomy (A. V. “company of 
two armies '’) imply two rows of dancing girls. and 
that the address in the singular number, « return, 
return,’’ and again in vii. 1 applies to the move 
ments of the individual performer in a kind of . 
contre-lanse. "The interpretation, however, does 
not remove the obscurities of the passage. 

Dancing also had its place among merely festive 
amusements apart frum any religious character (ler 
xxxi. 4, 13; Lam. v. 15; Mark vi. 22: Luke xv. 
25). The accomplishments exhibited by Herodias's 
daughter seem, however, to show that Dean Trench's 
remark on the last-named passage that the datcers 
were of course nut the guests but hired performers 
is hardly to be received with strictness; although 
the tendency of luxury in the East has no doult 
been to reduce the estimation in which the pastime, 
as shared in, is there held. Children, of course, 
always did and always will dance (Job xxi. 11; 
Matt. xi. 17; Luke vii. 32). Whilst in thar 
“dancing dervishes '’ the ‘Turks seem to have 
adopted into their system the enthusiastic raptures, 
at once martial and sacred, which (e. g. in the 
Roman Sula) seem indigenous in many southen 
and castern races from the earliest times. For 
further remarks Spencer, de Saltat. ret. Hedr., may 
he consulted (Ugolini, xxx.); and, for the Greek 
and Roman dances, see Dict. of Ant. art. Saltetw. 

H. H. 


DANCE. By this word is rendered in the 


A. V. the Hebrew term Afuchil, O71, a musical 


instrument. of percussion, supposed to have been 
used by the Hebrews at an early period of their 
history. Some modern lexicographers, who regard 


Machcl a8 synonymous with Rokid, “TH (Ecel. 
iii. 4), restrict its meaning to the exercise or amuae- 
ment of dancing, But according to many scholars, 
it also signifies a musical instrument used for ac- 
companying the dance, and which the Hel rews 
therefore called by the same name as the dance itself. 
The Septuagint generally renders mach xopds, 
“ dancing: ’’ occasionally, however, it gives a dif- 
ferent meaning, as in Ps. xxx. 11 (Ifeb. Bille, ver. 
12), where it is translated yapd, “joy,"’ and in 
Jer. xxxi. 4 and 14, where it is rendered cuvayuy7, 
“assembly.” The Semitic versions of the ©. F. 
almost invariably interpret the word as a musical 
instrument. 

On the joyous occasion when the Israelites escape 
from their Egyptian pursuers, and reach the Ara- 
bian shore of the Red Sea in safety, Miriam is 


represented as going forth striking the F J, and 
ont that it was not the act of dancing, be! the drew 
divested of upper robes which was the subj-ct of re- 
mark. But clearly the “dancing with all his might” 
could hardly be done in the dignified costume of rov 
alty: every Hebrew wou'd ree that the one implied 
the other. Comp. Ex. xxxii. 6, 26. 
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foll.wed by her sisters in faith, who join in “ with, small bells attached to its border, and was played 


timbrels and dances °° (Ex. xv. 20). Here the sense 
of the passage seems to be, agreeably to the Auth. 
Vers., that the Hebrew women came forth to dance, 
and to accompany their dance by a performance 
on timbrels; and this is the view adopted by the 
majority of the Latin and Envlish conmentators. 
Parkhurst and Adam Clarke do not share this 
opinion. According to the former, machol is 
“some fistular wind-instrument of music, with 


holes, as a flute, pipe, or fife, from bn, to inake a 


hole or opening: ” and the latter says, “1 know 
no place in the Bible where meuchol and mearchadith 


mean dunce of any kind: they constantly signify | |. 


some kind of pipe.’ The ‘Turgumists very fre- 
quently render wtchol as a musical instrument. 
In Ex. xv. 2), Onkelos gives for machalith the 


Aramaic word 7°27, which is precisely the same 
employed by him in Gen. xxxi. 27 for cinnor (A. 
V.* harp’) The Arabic version has for m tchcl 


Go & 9» 


in most places tuto, pl. Jprb. translated by 
Freytag, in his Arabic Lexicon, “a drum with either 


one or two faces;’’ and the word mbna 
(Judg. xi. 34, A. V. “and with dances") is ren- 


dered by glis, “songs.” Gesenius, Fiirst, and 


& 

others, adopt for the most part the Septuagint 
rendering ; but Rosenmiiller, in his commentary 
on kx. xv. 20, observes that, on comparing the 
passages in Judy. xi. 34, 1 Sam. xviii. 6, and 
Jer. xxxi. 4, and assigning a rational exevesis to 
their contexts, machol must mean in these instances 
somne musical instrument, probably of the flute 
kind, and principally played on by women. 

In the grand Hallelujah Psalin (cl.) which closes 
that magnificent collection, the sacred poet exhorts 
mankind to praise Jehovah in His sanctuary with 
all kinds of music; and amongst the instruments 
mentioned at the 3d, -$th, and Sth verses is found 
michol, which cannot here be consistently rendered 
in the sense of dancing. Joel Brill, whose second 


preface (TTIW FVITIT) to Mendelssohn's 
Psalms contains the best treatise extant on the 
musical instruments mentioned in the Hebrew 
Bible, remarks: “ It is evident from the passaze, 
‘Praise Him with the tof and the machol,’ that 
Machol must mean here some musical instrument, 
and this is the opinion of the majority of scholars.” 


Mendelssohn derives machdl from bon, “ hol- 
bow,”’ on account of its shape; and the author of 


Shilte [aggibborim denominates it OVID, 
which he probably intends for «:@dpa. 

The musical instrument used as an accompani- 
mnent ty dancing is generally believed to have been 
made of metal, open like a ring: it had many 


@ This date has given rise to many objections, be- 
cause the fourth year of Jehoiakim ja identified with 
the first of Nebuchadnezmr (Jer. xxv. 1). Various 
solutions have been proposed (cf. Keil, Eval. § 133, 2); 
bot the text of Daniel itself sugyests the true explana- 
tion. The second year of Nebuchadnezzir's reign (il. 
1) falls after the completion of the three years’ train- 
Ing of Daniel which commenced with his captivity 
$. 1,5); and this isa clear indication that the expe- 
lition mentioned in { 1, was undertaken in the last 
pear of tue reigo of Nabopolassuar, whi.e as yet Nebu- 


at weddings and mere 
ry-makings by wom- 
en, who accompanied 
it with the voice. Ac- 
cording to the author 
of Shite LT tycibbo- 
rim, the muchol had 
tinkling metal plates 
fastened on wires, at. 
Musical Instruments. Dance. jntervals, within the 
(Mendelssohn. ) circle that formed the 
instrument, like the modern tambourine; according 
to others, a similar instrument, also formed of a 
reular piece of metal or wood, but furnis’ied with 
)& handle, which the performer might su manage as 
to set in motion several rings strung on a metal 
bar, passing trom one side of the instrument to the 
vther, the waving of which produced a Joud, werry 
sound. 
Some modern critics consider machaltth the 
same with mierchol. Gesenius, however, translates 
the latter “dancing,” whilst the former he renders 


‘a stringed instrument,” from the root mM, 
Ethiopie “SAP, “tosing.”  D.W.M. 
DANIEL (SS®97 [judge of Gol, his repre- 


sentative as such, or God (El) ts jwlye), Dan. i. 
6, 7, 8, &e.; Lzr. viii. 2; Neh. x. 6; 1 Chr. iii. 1; 
and Se, Fz. xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3), the name 
of three (or four) persons in the Old Testament. 

1. The second son of David (Aqua; [Ald.] 
Alex. Aadouvia; (Comp. AavihaA: 1) ciel)), born 
unto him in Elebron,”” “of Abigail the Carmelitess” 
(1 Chr. iii. 1). In the parallel passage, 2 Sam. iii. 


3, he is called Chileab (ASOD, i.e like his 
Suther (2): Aadovla). For the ‘Jewish explanation 
of the origin of the two names see Patrick ; Bochart, 
Mierozne. ii. 55, p. 663. 

2. [Aamna: Diniel.J The fourth of ‘the 
greater prophets"? (cf. Matt. xxiv. 15, wpophrny)- 
Nothing is known of the parentage or family of 
Daniel. He appears, however, to have been of royal 
or noble descent (Dan. i. 3; cf. Joseph. Ant. x. 10, 
§ 1), and to have possessed considerable personal 
endowments (Dan. i. 4). Te was taken to Babylon 
in “the third year of Jehoiakim (18. c. 604), and 
trained for the king's service with his three com- 
panions. Like Joseph in earlier times, he pained 
the favor of his guardian, and was divinely sup- 
ported in his resolve to abstain from the “ king's 
meat for fear of detilement (Dan. i. 8-16). At 
the close of his three years’ discipline (Dan. i. 3, 
18), Daniel had an opportunity of exercising his 
peculiar gift (Dan. i. 17) of interpreting dreams, 
on the occasion of Nebuchadnezzar’s decree avainst 
the Mavi (Dan. ii. 14 ff). In consequence of his 
success le was made “ruler of the whole province 
of Babylon,” and “chief of the governors over all 





chadnezzar was not properly king. But some further 
difficulties remain, which appear, however, to have 
been satisfactorily removed by Niebuhr ((r-se’. Assur's, 
p. 83 ff.) The date in Jer. xivi. 2, is not that of the 
battle of Carchemish, but of the warning of the 
prophet; and the threats and promises in Jer. xxv. 
are consistent with the notion of a previous subjection 
of Jerusslem to Nebuchadnezzar, which may have been 
accomplished without resistance (cf. Niebudr, a. a. O 
ff. 338 11.). 
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the wise men of Babylon" (ii. 48). He afterwards 
interpreted the second dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv. 8-27), and the handwriting on the wall which 
disturbed the feast of Belshazzar (v. 10-28), though 
he no longer held his otticial position among the 
magi (Dan. v. 7, 8, 12), and probably lived at Susa 
(Dan. viii. 2; ef. Joseph. Ant. x. 11, § 7: Boehart, 
Geogr. Sucr. iii. 14). At the accession of Darius 
[Danics| he was made first of the “three presi- 
dents’ of the empire (cf. 1 Exsdr. iii. 9). and was 
delivered from the Eons’ den, into which he had 
been cast for his faithfulness to the rites of his 
faith (vi. 10-23; cf. Bel & Dr. 29-42). At the 
accession of Cyrus he still retained his prosperity 
(vi. 28; ef. i. 2b; Bel & Dr. 2); though he does 
not appear to have remained at) Babylon (ef. Dan. 
i. 21), and in “the third year of Cyrus” (B. ¢. 
534) he saw his list recorded vision on the hanks 
of the Tigris (x. 1, 4). Aceording to the Muham- 
medan tradition Daniel returned to Judwa, held 
the government of Syria, and finally died at Susa 
(Rosenmuder, Schol. p. 5, n.), where his tomb is 
still shown, and is visited by crowds of pilurims. 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel mention is made of 
Danicl as a pattern of righteousness (xiv. 14, 20) |. 
and wisdom (xxviii. 3); and since Daniel was still 
young at that time (c. 1. ¢. 588-584), some have 
thought that another prophet of the name must 
have lived at sume earlier time (Bleck), perhaps 
during the captivity of Nineveh (Ewald, ae 
Propheten, ii. 560), whose faine was transferred to 
his later namesake. Hitziy imayines (Vorbemerk. 
§ 3) that the Daniel of kzekiel was purely a myth- 
ical personage, whose prototype is to be sought 
in Melchizedek, and that the character was  bor- 
rowed by the author of the book of Daniel as suited 
to his design. These suppositions are favored by 
no internal probability, and are unsupported by any 
direct evidence. The order of the names “ Noah, 
Daniel, and Job" (Itz. xiv. 14) seems to survest 
the idea that they represent the first and last his- 
toric types of righteousness before the law and 
under it, combined with the ideal type (ef. Delitzseh, 
p. 271). On the other hand the narrative in Dan. 
i. 11, implies that Daniel was conspicuously distin- 
guished for purity and knowledge at a very early 
ave (cf [list. Sus. 45), and he may have been 
nearly forty years old at the time of Exzckiel’s 
prophecy. 

Allusiow has been made already to the com- 
parison waich may be instituted between Daniel 
and Joseph, who stand at the beginning and the 
cluse of the divine history of the Jews, as represen- 
tatives of the true God in heathen courts (Auberlen, 
D nicl, pp. 32, 33). In this respect the position of 
Daniel niust have exercised a powertul influence 
upon the form of the revelations conveved through 
him. And in turn the authority whic +h he enjoved 
renders the course of the exile and the return 
clearly intelligible. By station, by education, and 
by character, he was peculiarly fitted to fulfill: the 
work assigned to him. lle was not only a resident 
in a foreiyn land, like Jeremiah or Ezckiel, but the 
minister of a foreizn empire, and of successive 
dynasties (Dan. ii. 48, vi. 28). His political ex- 
perience would naturally qualify him to give dis- 
tinct expression to the charactcristics of nations in 
themselves, and not only in their relation to God's 
people. Tis intellectual advantaves were as re- 
markable as his civil dignity. Like the great law- 
giver who was “trained in all the wisdom of the 
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of Chaldwan wisdum, and placed at the head of the 
school of the Magi (Dan. it. 48). He was thus 
enabled to preserve whatever was true in the tridi- 
tional teaching of the last, and to cast his revela- 
tions into a form suited to their special character. 
Kut though engaged in the service of a heathen 
prince and familiar with Oriental learning, Daniel 
was from the first distinguished by bis strict ob- 
servanee of the Mosaic law (i. 8-16; ef. vi. 10, 11). 
In this way the third outward condition for Lis 
work was satisfied, and at the cluse of the exile 
he offered a pattern of holiness for the instruction 
of the Dispersion of after times. (Cf. Auberien, 
D iniel, 24, &e.) 

The exact meaning of the name is disputed. The 


full form (ON*37) is probably more cornect, and 
in this the yod appears to be not merely formative, 


but a pronominal suftix (as mayor, TAS) 


so that the sense will be God ts my Judge (C. B. 
Michaelis ap. Rosenniiller, Schel. § 1). Others 
interpret the word he Judye of Gud, and the use 
of a yod formative is justified by the parallel of 
Melchizedek, &e. (Hitzig, § 2). This interpretation 
is favored by the Chaldwan name, Belteshazzar 


Crarehs. i. 7, ie. the prince of Bul: Thead. 


LXX. ‘Baardoup Vulg. Baltassar), which was 
given to Daniel at Babvlon (Dan. i. 7), and con- 
tains a clear reference to his former name. Hitzig’s 
interpretation (“ Pala tschacara = Arndhrer und 
Vercehrer"’) has nothing to recommend it. Such 
changes have been conimon at all times: and for 
the simple assumption of a foreign name compare 
Gen. xi. 45; Ezr. i. 11, v. 14 (Sheshhazzar). 

Various apocryphal fragments attributed to 
Daniel are collected by Fabricius (Cod. Preud. V. 
7. i. 1124), but it is surprising that his fame in 
later times seems to have been obscured (Hottinger, 
fist. Orient. p. 92). Cf Epiph. Vit, Lm. ii. p. 
243, ed. Petav.; bit. Dan. ap. Fabric.; Joseph. 
aint. x. 11. 

3. A descendant of Ithamar, who returned with 
Ezra to Judwa in the time of “ Artaxerxes.” 
(Iizr. viii. 2.) 

4. re i iest i whe sealed the covenant drawn up 
by Nehemiah B. c. 445 (Neh. x. 6). He is prob- 
ably the same as (3); and is confounded with the 
prophet in the apocryphal addenda to Daniel: Dan. 
xiv. 1 (LXX., not Theodet.). B. F. W. 


DANIEL, THE BOOK OF, is the earliest 
example of apocalyptic Literature, and in a great 
degree the model, according to which all Tater 
apocalypses were constructed. In this aspect it 
stands at the head of a series of writings in which 
the deepest thoughts of the Jewish peuple found 
expression after the close of the prophetic era. The 
book of Fnoeh (Exoci], the Jewish Sibs Wines, and 
the fourth book of kzra (2 Espras], carry out 
with varied success and in different directions, the 
great outlines of universal history which it) con- 
tains: and the “ Revelation’’ of Daniel received at 
last. its just completion in the Revelation of St. 
John. Without an inspired type it is difficult to 
conceive how the later writings could have been 
franed; and whatever judyment. be formed as to 
the composition of the book, there can be no doubt 
that it exercised a greater influence upon the early 
Christian Church than any other writing of the 
(Ud ‘Testament, while in the Gospels it: is spevially 


Egyptians,” the great seer was trained in the secrets ; distinguished by the emphatic quotation of the 
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Lord (Matt. xxiv. 15, 1d AnOév 3:d AawidA Tov 
mpoodhroy. . . 6 avayiwwoKkwy vocitw. . .)- 

1. In studying the bovk of Daniel it is of the 
utmost importance to recognize its apocalyptic 
eharacter. [t is at once an end and a bezinning, 
the List forin of propheey and the first ++ philosophy 
of history.””) The nation is widened into the world: 
the restored kingdom of Judah into a universal 
kingdom of God. To the old) prophets Daniel 
stands, in some sense, as a commentator (Dan. ix. 
2-1): to succeeding generations, as the herald of 
immediate deliverance. The form, the style, and 
the point of sight of prophecy, are relinquished 
upon the verze of a new period in the existence of 
God's people, and fresh instruction is given to them 
suited to their new fortunes. ‘The change is not 
abrapt anl absvlute, but yet it is distinctly felt. 
The eve and not the ear is the organ of the Seer: 
visions and not words are revealed to him. His 
utterance is elothed in a complete and artificial 
shape, illustrated by symbulic imagery and pointed 
by a specific purpose. The divine counsels are 
made known to him by the ministry of angels (vii. 
16, viii. 16, ix. 21), and not by “the Word of the 
Lord.”” The seer takes his stand in the future 
rather than in the present, while the prophet seized 
on the elements of good and evil which he saw 
working arvund him and traced them to their final 
issue. The one looked forward from the present 
to the wreat “age to come;"’ the other looked 
backward from «© the last days”? to the trials in 
which he is still placed. In prophecy the form and 
the essence, the human and divine were inseparably 
interwoven; in revelation the two elements can be 
contemplated apart, each in its greatest vivor, — 
the most consummate art, and the most striking 
predictions. The Babylonian exile supplied the 
outward training and the inward necessity for this 
list furm of divine teaching; and the prophetic 
visions of Fzekiel form the connecting link between 
the charuteristic types of revelation and prophecy. 
(CR Licke. Versuch, i. 17 ff; Hitziz, Dene, 
Dorbem. § 9; Hilzenfeld, Die gid. Apuk., 1 ff). 
[Dasiec.] 

2. The language of the book, no less than its 
general form, belongs to an era of transition. Like 
the book of Izra, Daniel is composed partly in the 
vernacular Aramaic (Chaldee), and partly in the 
sacred Hebrew. The introduction (i.-il. 4 @) 
is written in Hebrew. On the occasion of the 


“ Syriac? (TID, aupiori, syrince, i. e. Ara- 
maic} answer of the Chaldwans, the language 
chanves to Aramaic, and this is retained till the 
close of the seventh chapter (ii. 4 6-vii.). The 
personal introduction of Daniel as the writer of the 
text (vill. 1) is marked by the resumption of the 
Hebrew, which continues to the close of the book 
(vili.-xii.). The character of the Hebrew bears 
the clusest affinity to that of Ezekiel and Ilabakkuk,. 
or in other words to those prophets who lived 
nearest to the assumed age of Daniel; but it is less 
marked by peculiar forms and corruptions than that 
of kezekiel. The Aramaic, like that of Izra, is also 
of an earlier form (ef. Maurer, Comm. in Dan. p. 
87) than exists in any other Chaldaic document, but 
as the T'arcums — the next most ancient specimens 
of the language — were not committed to writing 
till about the Christian era, this fact cannot be 
insisted on as a prcof of remote antiquity. It is, 
however, worthy of notice that J. D. Michaelis 
affirmed, on purely linguistic grounds, that the 
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hook was no late compilation, thouch he questioned 
‘the authenticity of sume part of it (ce. ili-vil., 
ef. Keil, Lekr. de Lind. § 159, n. 4). In addition 
ito these two great elements — Aramaic and He- 
l brew — the book of Daniel contains traces of other 
languages which indicate the peculiar position of 
the writer. ‘The use of Greek technical terms (ef. 
'§.10) marks a period when commerce had already 
‘united Persia and Greece; and the occurrence of 
| peculiar words which admit of an explanation by 
reference to Aryan and not to Semitic roots (De- 
litzsch, p. 274) is almost inexplicable on the sup- 
position that the prophecies are a Palestinian furgery 
of the Maccabaan age. 

3. The book is zenerally divided into two nearly 
equal parts. ‘The first of these (i.-vi.) contains 
chietly historical incidents, while the second (vii.- 
xii) is entirely apocalyptic. This division is  fur- 
ther suppurted by the fact that the details of the 
| two sections are arraned in order of time, and that 
the commencement of the second section falls earlier 
than the close of the first, as if the writer himself 
wished to mark the division of subject. But on 
'the other hand this division takes no account of the 
| ditference of language, nor of the change of person 
; the beginning of ch. viii, And thongh the first 








section is mainly historical, yet the vision of ch. vii. 
finds its true foundation and counterpart in ch. ii. 
Irom these circumstances it seems better to divide 
the book (Auberlen, p. 36 ff) into three parts. 
The tirst chapter forms an introduction. The next 
six chapters (ii--vii.) give a general view of the 
progressive history of the powers of the world, and 
of the principles of the divine government as seen 
in events of the life of Daniel. The remainder of 
the hook (viii.-xii.) traces in minuter detail the 
fortunes of the .people of God, as typical of the 
fortunes of the Church in all ages. The second 
section is distinguished by a remarkable symmetry. 
It opens with a view of the great kingdoms of the 
earth revealed to a heathen sovereign, to whom 
they appeared in their outward unity and splendor, 
and yet devoid of any true life (a metal colossus); 
it closes with a view of the same powers as seen by 
a prophet of God, to whom they were displived in 
their distinct characters, as instinet with life, though 
of a lower nature, and displaving it with a terrible 
energy of action (@npia, four beasts). The image 
under which the manifestation of God’s kingdom 
is foreshown corresponds exactly with this twofold 
exhibition of the worldly powers. “ A stone cut 
without hands,’ * becoming a great mountain and 
filling the whole earth'’ (Dan. ii. 34, 35) — a rock 
and not a metal —is contrasted with the finite 
proportions of a statue moulded by man’s art, as 
the Son of man,"’ the representative of humanity, 
is the true Lord of that lower creation (Gen. 1. 30) 
which symbolizes the spirit of mere earthly domin- 
ions (Dan. vii. 13, 14). The intermediate chapters 
(iii.-vi.) exhibit a similar correspondence, while 
setting forth the action of (sod among men. ‘The 
deliverance of the friends of Daniel from the pun- 
ishment to which they were condemned for refusing 
to perform an idolatrous act at the command of 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch. ili.), answers to the deliver- 
ance of Daniel from that to which he was exposed 
by continuing to serve his God in spite of the edict 
of Darius (ch. vi.); and in the same way the degra- 
dation, the repentance, and the restoration of 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iv.) forms a striking contrags 
to the sacrilegious pride and death of Delshazzar 
(ch. v. 22-31). The arrangement of the last section 
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(vili.-xii.) is not equally distinct, though it offers 
traces of a similar disposition. ‘The description of 
the progress of the Grecian power in ch. viii. is 
further developed in the last vision (x.-xii.), while 
the last chapter appears to carry on the revelation 
to the first coming of Messiah in answer to the 
prayer of Daniel. 

4. The position which the book of Daniel occu- 
pies in the Hebrew Canon seems at first sight 
remarkable. It is placed among the Holy writings 
(Kethurim, dyidypapa) between Esther and Ezra, 
or immediately before Esther (cf. Hody, Ve Bibl. 
text. p. 644, 645), and not among the prophets. 
This collocation, however, is a natural consequence 
of the right apprehension of the different functions 
of the prophet and seer. It is not, indeed, certain 
at what time the triple division of the Scriptures 
which is preserved in the Hebrew Bibles was first 
made: but the characteristics of the classes show 
that i! was not based on the supposed outward 
authonty, but on the inward composition of the 
books [CANON]. Daniel, as the truth has been 
well stated, had the spirit but not the work of a 
prophet; and as his work was a new one, 80 was it 
carried out in a style of which the Old Testament 
offers no other example. His Apocalypse is as dis- 
tinct from the prophetic writings as the Apocalypse 
of St. John from the apostolic epistles. The 
heathen court is to the one secr what the isle of 
Patmos is to the other, a place of exile and isola- 
tion, where he stands alone with his God, and is 
not like the prophet active in the midst of a strug- 
gling nation (Auberlen, p. 34).¢ 

6. The unity of the book in its present form, 
notwithstanding the difference of language, is gen- 
erally acknowledged (De Wette, Aan. § 256; Hit- 
zig, § 4).> Still there is a remarkable diflerence in 
its internal character. In the first seven chapters 
Daniel is spoken of historically (i. 8-21, ii. 14-49, 
iv. 8-27, v. 13-29, vi. 2-28, vii. 1, 2): in the last 
five he appears personedly as the writer (vii. 15-28, 
viii. 1-ix. 22, x. 1-19, xii. 5). ‘This peculiarity, 
however, is not without some precedents in the 
writings of the earlier prophets (e. g. Is. vii. 3, xx. 
2), and the seveuth chapter prepares the way for 
the chance; for while Daniel is there spoken of in 
the third person (vii. 1, 2), the substai:ce of the 
chapter is given in his words, in the first person 
(vii. 2, 15, 28). The cause of the difference of 
person is commonly supposed to lie in the nature 
of the case. ‘The prophet narrates symbolic and 
representative events historically, for the event is 
its own witness; but revelations and visions need 
the personal attestation of those to whom they are 
communicated. It is, however, more probable that 
the peculiarity arose from the manner in which the 
book assumed its final shape (§ 11). 

6. Allusion has been made already to the influ- 
ence which the book exercised upon the Christian 
Church. Apart from the general type of apoca- 
lyptie composition which the apostolic writers 
derived from Daniel (2 Thess. ii.; Rev. porssim ; 
cf. Matt. xxvi. G4, xxi. 447), the New Testament 
incidentally acknowledyes each of the characteristic 
elements of the book, its miracles (Hebr. xi. 33, 








@ The Jewish doctors of later times were divided as 
do the degree of the inepiration of Daniel. Abarbanel 
maintained against Maimonides that he was endowed 
with the highest prophetic power (Fabric. Cod. pseudsp. 
V.7 i. 887, n). 
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34), ita predictions (Matt. xxiv. 15), and its doctrine 
of angels (Luke i. 19, 26). At a still earlicr time 
the same influence may be traced in the Apocrypia 
The took of Baruch [Bantucn] exhibits so many 
cvincidences with Daniel, that by sume the two 
books have been assigned to the same guthor (cf. 
lritvsche, Handb. eu d. Apok. i. 173): and the first 
book of Maccabees represents Mattathias quoting 
the marvelous deliverances recorded in Laniel. 
together with those of earlier times (1 Mace. ii. 59. 
G0), and elsewhere exhibits an acquaintance with 
the Greek version of the Look (1 Mace. i. 54 = Dan. 
ix. 27). The allusion to the guardian angels of 
nations, which is introduced into the Alexandrine 
translation of the Pentateuch (Deut. xxuii. 8; 
IL.XX.), and recurs in the Wisdom of Sirach 
(Keclus. xvii. 17), may have been derived from 
Dan. x. 21, xii. 1, though this is uncertain, as the 
doctrine probably formed part of the commnion Lelief. 
According to Josephus (Arf. xi. 8, § 4) the proph- 
ecies of Daniel gained for the Jews the favor of 
Alexander [ALEXANDER THE GREAT]; and what- 
ever credit may be given to the details of his nar- 
rative, it at least shows the unquestioning belief in 
the prophetic worth of the book which existed 
among the Jews in his time. 

7. The testimony of the Synagogue and the 
Church gave a clear expression to the judement 
implied by the early and authoritative use of the 
book, and pronounced it to contain authentic pruph- 
ecies of Daniel, without contradiction, with one 
exception, till modern times. Porphyry alone (t c. 
305 A.D.) assailed the book, and devoted the J2th 
of his fifteen Discourses against Christians (Adyo 
Kara Xpiotiavey) toa refutation of its claims to 
be considered a prophecy. ‘ The history,”’ be said, 
“is true up to the date of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and fulse afterwards; therefore the book was written 
in his time’ (Hieron. Pref. in Dan.) The argu- 
ment of Porphyry is an exact anticipation of the 
position of many modern critics, and involves a 
twofold assumption, that the whole book ought to 
contain predictious of the same character, and that 
definite predictions are impossible. Externally the 
book is as well attested as any took of Scripture, 
and there is nothing to show that Porphyry urred 
any historical objections against it; but it brings 
the beliet in miracle and prediction, in the divine 
power and foreknowledge as active among men, to 
a startling test, and according to tthe character of 
this Lelief in the individual must be his judgment 
upon the book. 

8. The history of the assaults upon the prophetic 
worth of Daniel in modern times is full of interest. 
In the first instance doubts were raised as to the 
authorship of the opening chapters, i.-vii. (Spinoza, 
Newton), which are perfectly compatible with the 
fullest recognition of their canonicity. Then the 
variations in the LXX. suggested the belief that 
ce. iii.-vi. were a later interpolation (J. D. 
Michaelis). As a next step the last six chapters 
only were retained as a genuine book of Scripture 
(Kichhorn, Ist and 2d edits.); and at last the 
whole book was rejected os the work of an im- 
postor, who lived in the time of Antiochus Epipb- 





® Elchhorn attributed ch. fi -vi., vil.—-xii., to dif. 
ferent authors; and Bertholdt supposed that each 
section was the work of a distinc’, writer, though he 
Admitted that each successive writer was acquainted 
with the composition of his predecessors, 
in this way the unity of the book ( Evai.). 
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anes (Corrodi, 1783. Hitzig fixes the date more 
exactly from 170 B. Cc. to the spring of 164 1. C.). 
This last opinion has found, especially in Germany, 
a very wide acceptance, and Licke ventures to pro- 
bounce it “a certain result of historical criticism.” 

9. ‘The real rounds on which most modern 
critics rely in rejecting the book, are the * fabulous- 
1 ews of its narratives’ and “the minuteness of its 
prophetic history." “ ‘The contents of the book,” 
it is said, “are irrational and impossible *' (EHitzig, 
§ 3). It is obvious that it is impossible to answer 
such a statement without entering into general 
views of the Providential government of the world. 
It ia admitted that the contents of the book are 
exceptional and surprising; but revelation is itself 
a miracle, however it be given, and essentially as 
inccy.<ceivable as any miracle. ‘There are times, 
perhaps, when it is required that extraordinary 
sicns should arrest the attention of men and fix 
their minds upon that Divine Presence which is 
ever working around them. Prodigies may become 
a guide to nature. Special circumstances may 
detemnine, and, accordiny to the Bible, do determine, 
the peculiar form which the miraculous working of 
(sod will assume at a particular time; so that the 
question is, whether there is any discernible rela- 
tion between the outward wonders and the moral 
condition of an epoch. Nor is it impossible to 
apply this remark to the case of Daniel. The 
position which he occupied [DANIEL] was as ex- 
ceptional as the book which bears his name. He 
survived the exile and the disappointment which 
attended the first hopes of the Jews. The ylories 
which had been connected with the return in the 
fureshortened vision of earlier prophets were now 
felt to be far oft, and a more special revelation may 
have been necessary as a preparation for a period 
of silence and conflict. ‘The very character of the 
Babylonian exile seems to have called for some 
sienal exhibition of divine power. As the first 
exodus was distinguished by great marvels, it might 
appear natural that the second should be also (cf. 
Mic. vii. 15; Delitzsch, p. 272, &c.). National 
miracles, 80 to speak, formed the bezinning of the 
theocracy: personal miracles, the beginning of the 
eburch. To speak of an “aimless and lavish dis- 
pkvy of wonders “ is to disregard the representative 
significance of the different acts, and the relation 
which they bore to the future fortunes of the people. 
A new era was inaugurated by fresh signs. ‘The 
Jews, now that they are left among the nations of 
the world, looked for some sure token that God 
was able to deliver them and work out His own 
purposes. The persecution of Antioclius completed 
the teaching of Daniel; and the people no longer 
sought without, that which at length they had 
found within. ‘They had withstood the assault of 
one typical enemy, and now they were prepared to 
meet all. The close of special predictions coin- 
eided with the consolidation of the national faith. 
[Axtiocuus IV. Ertri.] 

10. The general objections azainst the “ lecend- 
ary ’’ miracles and specific predictions of Daniel are 
strencthened by other objections in detail, which 
cannot, however, be regarded in themselves as of 
any considerable weight. Sotne of these have been 
already answered incidentally. Some still require 
a short notice, though it is evident that they are 


a On er ee i 


@ The pee'a’ prophecies of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 24) 
end Imalah (xliv., xiv.) centre in Daniel (cf. Dan. xi. 


a 


90); and the predictions of Balaam oTer @ remarkable | 
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often afterthouchts, the results and not the causes 
of the rejection of the book. Not only, it is said, 
is the book placed among the Hayiographa, but 
Daniel is omitted in the list of prophets given in 
the Wisdom of Sirach; the language is corrupted 
by an intermixture of Greek words; the details are 
essentially unhistorical ; the doctrinal and moral 
teaching betrays a lite date. 


In reply to these remarks, it may be urged, that 
if the book of Daniel was already placed among the 
Hagiographa at the time when the Wisdom of 
Sirach was written, the omission of the name of 
Daniel (Kecclus. xlix.) is most natural, and that 
under any circumstances the omission is not more 
remarkable than that of Ezra and the twelve lesser 
prophets, for xlix. 10 is probably an interpolation 
intended to supply a supposed defect. Nor is the 
mention of Greek musical instruments (iii. 5, 7, 10, 


DUN}, xidapis; NIBP, capBduns MPEDAD, 


cupngavia; MWD, Wadrhpiov), for these words 
only can be shown to be derived from the Greek 
(De Wette, Aiud. p. 255 b.), surprising at a time 
when the intercourse of the East and West was 
ready consideral.le, and when a brother of Alczeus 
(c. 6U0-500 8. Cc.) had gained distinction “at the 
farthest end of the world, aiding the Babylonians "’ 
(Brandis, in Delitzseh, p. 274; Ale. frag. 33, 
bergk.). Yet furthor the scene and characters of 


the book are Ovientl. The colossal imaze ibe, 


iii. 1, not necessarily a human figure; the term is 
applied familiarly to the cross; Buxtf. Lez. fabs. 
s. v.), the fiery furnace, the martyr-like boldness 
of the three confessors (iti. 16), the decree of Darius 


(vi. 7), the lions’ den (vi. 7, 19, 35), the demand 
of Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 5), his obeisance before 
Daniel (ii. 46), his sudden fall (iv. 33; ef. Euseb. 
Prep. ke. ix. 41; Jos. ce. dp. i. 20), are not only 
consistent with the rature of Eastern life, but in 
many instances direct!y confirmed by other evidence 
(cf. DANIEL n. and Dantcus tie Mtrper for the 
difficulties of i. 1, ii, 1, v. 31). In doctrine, again, 
the book is closely connected with the writings of 
the Exile, and forms a last step in the development 
of the ideas of Messiah (vii. 13, &.), of the resur- 
rection (xii. 2, 3), of the ministry of anyels (viii. 
16, xii. 1, &e.), of personal devotion (vi. 10, 11, i. 
8), which formed the basis of later speculations, 
but received no essential addition in the interval 
before the coming of our Lord. 


Generally it may be said that while the book 
presents in many respects a startling and excep- 
tional character, yet it is far more ditticult to 
explain its composition in the Maccabman_ period 
than to connect the peculiarities which it exhibits 
with the exigencies of the Return. It appears as a 
key to the liter history and struggles of the Jews, 
and not asa result from them. he peculiarities 
of languaze, the acquaintance with Eastern man- 
ners and history, which is seen more clearly as our 
knowledve widens, the reception into the canon, the 
phenomena of the Alexandrine version, all point in 
the same direction: and a sounder system of iater- 
pretation, combined with a more worthy view of 
the divine government of men and nations, will 
probably do much to remove those undefined doubts 





parallel to those of Daniel, both from their particu 
larity, aod from the po-ition which tae proplet ovew 
pied (cf. Delitzsch, p. 273). 
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as to the inspired character of the Revelation which 
naturally arise at first in the minds of thoughtful 
students. 

11. But while all historical evidence supports 
the canonicity of the book of Daniel, it does not 
follow that the recognition of the unity and author- 
ity of the book is necessarily conneeted with the 
belief that the whole is to be assigned to the author- 
ship of Daniel. According to the Jewish tradition 


(Bava Bathra, f. 146) % the books of lzekiel, the | 
twelve minor prophets, Daniel, and Esther were | 


written (¢. e. drawn up in their present form) by the 
men of the vreat synagogue,” and in the exse of 
Daniel the tradition is supported by strong internal 
evidence. ‘The wanner in which Daniel is spoken 
of (1. 17, 19, 20, v. 11, 12; the title in ix. 25, xii. 





ia different) suggests the notion of another writer; | 


and if Daniel wrote the passayes in question, they 
cannot be satisfactorily explained by 1 Cor. xv. 10; 
2 Cor. xi. 5, 6, xii. 2 (Keil, § 136), or by the con- 
sciousness of the typical position which he oceupied 
(Auberlen, p. 37). The substantial authorship of 
a book of Scripture does not involve the subor- 
dinate work of arrangement and revision; and it is 
scarcely conceivable that a writer would purposely 
write one Look in two languages, though there may 
have been an obvious reason why he should treat 
in separate records of events of general history in 
the vernacular dialect, and of the special fortunes 
of Gacd’s people in Hebrew. At the return we may 
suppcse that these records of Daniel were brought 
intu one whole, with the addition of an introduction 
and a fuller narrative,¢ when the other sacred writ- 
ings received their final revision. The visions them- 
selves would be necessarily preserved in their orig- 
inal form, and thus the later chapters (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit no traces of any subsequent recension, with 
the exception, perhaps, of two introductory verses, 
vii. 1, x. 1. 

12. The interpretation of Daniel has hitherto 
proved an inexhaustible field for the ingenuity of 
commentators, and the certain results are com- 
paratively few. According to the traditional view, 
which appears as early as the fourth book of Fzra 
(2 Espiras] and the epistle of Barnabas (c. 4), the 
four empires described in ce. ii. vil. are the Baby- 
lonian, the Medo-Persian, the Greek, and the 
Roman. With nearly equal consent i¢ has been 
supposed that there is a change of subject in the 
eleventh chapter (xi. 31 ff.), by which the seer 
passes from the persecutions of Antiochus to the 
times of Antichrist. A careful comparison of the 
language of the prophecy with the history of the 
Syrian kings must, however, convince every candid 
student of the text that the latter hypothesis is 
wholly unfounded and arbitrary. The whole of the 
eleventh chapter forms a history of the struggles of 
the Jewish church with the Greek powers up to 
the death of its great adversary (xi. 45). This con- 
flict, indeed, has a typical import, and foreshows 
in its characteristic outlines the abiding and final 
conflict of the people of God and the powers of evil, 
so that the true work of the interpreter must be 
to determine historically the nature of each event 
signalized in the prophetic picture, that he may 
draw from the past the lesson of the future. ‘The 
traditional interpretation of “the four empires” 
seems to spring from the same error as the other, 


@ The Ictter of Nebuchadnezzar (c. iv.) appears to 
present cleur traces of the interweaving of a com- 
mentary with the original text. 
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though it still finds numerous advocates (Hofmann 

Auberlen, Keil, Havernick, Hengstenlerg, and moss 

English commentators). It originated at a tine 
when the triumphant advent of Messiah was the 
object of immediate expectation, and the Ruman 

empire appeared to be the last in the series of 

earthly kingvdoms. The long interval of ecunfliet 
Which has followed the first Advent formed no pkice 
in the anticipations of the first Christians, and in 
succeeding ages the Roman period has Leen unnat- 
uruly prolonged to meet the requiren:ents of a 
theory which took its rise in a state of thoucht 
which experience has proved false. It is a still 
more fatal objection to this interpretation that it 
destroys the great idea of a cyclic develupment ff 

histury which lies at the basis of all prophecy. 
Great periods (ai@ves) appear to be marked out in 
the fortunes of mankind which answer to another, 
so that that divine utterance which receives its first 
fultillment in one period, receives a further and more 
complete fulfillment in the corresponding part of 
some later period. ‘Thus the first coining of Christ 
formed the close of the last ave, as His second 
coming will form the close of the present one. The 
one event is the type and, as it were, the spring 
of the cther. This is acknowledged with regard to 
the other prophecies, and yet the sume truth is not 
applied to the revelations of Daniel, which appear 
then first to gain their full signiticance when the: 
ure seen to contain an outline of all history in the 
history of the nations which ruled the world before 
Christ’s coming. The first Advent is as much a 
fulfillunent of the visions of Daniel as of these of 
the other prophets. ‘The four empires precede the 
coming of Messiah and pass away Lefore lim. At 
the same time their spirit survives (cf. vil. 12), and 
the forms of national existence which were devel- 
oped on the plains of Mesopotamia again reproduce 
themselves in later history. According to this view 
the empires of Daniel can be no other than those 
of the Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and Greeks, 
who all placed the centre of their power at Babylon, 
and appear to have exhibited on one stage the yreat 
types of national life. The Roman power was at 
its height when Christ came, but the Egyptian 
kingdom, the last relic of the empire of Alexander, 
had just been destroyed, and thus the «store cut 
without hands struck the feet of the image,”’ and 
Christianity destroyed for ever the real supremacy 
of heathen dominion. But this first fulfillment of 

the vision was only inchoative, and the ccrrelatives 
of the four empires must be sought in post-( hristian 
history. The corresponding symbolism of Babylon 

and Lome is striking at first sight, and other 

parallels may be drawn. The Byzantine empire, 

for instance, “inferior? to the Koman (Lan. ii. 

39) may be compared with that of the Medes. The 

Teutonic races with their divided empire recall the 

image of Persia (vii. 6). Nor is it ditKcult to see 

in the growing might of the northern powers, a 
future kingdom which may rival in terril:le energy 

the conquests of Alexander. Without insisting on 
such details as these, which still require careful 
examination, it appears that the true interpretation 

of Daniel is to be sought in the recognition of the 
principle which they involve. In this way the 
book remains a “ prophecy,’’ while it is also 3 
“ revelation ;"" and its most special predictions 
acquire an ubiding significance.> 


b An example of the recurrent and advancing com 
pletion of the predictions of Daniel ovvurs in Matt 
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13 There is no Chaldee translation of Daniel, 
and the deficiency is generally accounted for, as in 
the parallel case of Ezra, by the danger which 
would have existed in such a case of contusing the 
orivinal text with the paraphrase; but on the other 
hand the whole book has been published in He- 
brew. ‘The Greek version has undergone singular 
changes. <At an early time the LAX. version was 
supplanted in the Greek Bibles by that of Theodo- 
tion,” and in the time of Jerome the version of 
Tbeodotiun was generally ‘read by the Churches " 
(c. Rafia. ii. 33; Presi in Comm. © Ilud quoque 
lectorem adimoneo, Danielem non juxta LX X. inter- 
pretes sed juxta . . . Theudotionem ecclesias lez- 
ere’? ...). This change, for which Jerome was 
unable to account (* hoc cur acciderit nescio,” Pref. 
tx Vers. Jta.), may have been made in conse- 
quence of the objections which were urged against 
the corrupt LAX. text in controversy with Jews 
and heathen. ‘The LXX. version was certainly 
very unfaithful (Hieron. & ¢.); and the influence 
of Oriven, who preferred the translation of Theo- 
dotion (tlieron. in tn. iv. 6), was probably effect- 
ual in brinving about the substitution (ef. Credner, 
Beitr. ii. 256 fF.). In the course of time, however, 
the version of Theodotion was interpolated from 
the LXX., so that it is now impossible to recover 
the original text. [Dantet, APOCRYPHAL AbD- 
DITIUNS To.| Meanwhile the original LXX. 
translation passed entirely out of use, and it was 
supposed to have been lost till the last century, 
when it was published at Rome from a Codex Chi- 
strnus (Diuel secuvlum LXX... .. Rome, 
1772, ed. P. de Mazistris), together with that of 
Theodotion, and several illustrative essays. It has 
since been pullished several times (ed. Michaelis, 
Gotting. 1774; ed. Segaar, 1775; Hahn, 1845), and 
lastly by Tischendorf in the second edition of his 
Septuazint. Another recension of the text is con- 
tained in the Syro-Hexaplaric version at Milan (ed. 
Buyatus, 1788), but a critical comparison of the 
several recensiuns is still required. 

14. The commentaries on Daniel are very numer- 
ous. The Hebrew commentaries of R. Saadijah 
Hazeaon (f 942), Rashi (ft ¢. 1105), and Aben I:zra 
(tc. 1167), are printed in the great Rabbinie Bibles 
of Bomberg and Basle. That of Abarbanel (f ¢. 
1597) haa been printed separately several times 
(Amstelol. 1647, 4to); and others are quoted by 
Rosenmiiller, Scholis, pp. 39, 40. Among the pa- 
tristic commentaries the most important ure those 
of Jerome (vol. v. ed. Migne), who noticed espe- 
cially the objections of Porphyry, Theodoret (ii. 
1053 ff. ed. Schulze), and Ephrem Syrus (Op. Syr. 
ii., Ronie, 1740). Considerable fragments remain 
of the commentaries of Hippolytus (collected in 
Migne’s edition, Paris, 1857), and Polychronius 
(Mai, Serit. Vet. Nor. Coll. vol. i.); and Mai has 
published (f. c.) a catena on Daniel, containing 
fragments of Apollinarius, Athanasius, Basil, Luse- 
bius, and many others. The chief reformers, Lu- 
ther (dusleyung d. Proph. Du. 1530-1546; Op. 
Germ. vi. ed. Walch), Cecolampadius (/n Din. 
Bbri duo, Basil. 1530), Melanchthon (Cumm. in 


xxiv. 15, compired with 1 Macc. {. 54. The same 
truth is also iuiplied ju the interpretation of " the 
seventy sevens,” as apringing out of the ° seventy ” 
(years) of Jeremiah. On this there are some good 
reciarks in Browne's Ordo Seec'orum, though his in- 
terpretation of the four empires as siznif.ing the 
Babylonian, Greciin. Roman, and some future empire 
(pp. 675 ), seems very unnitural. The whole force 
35 
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Dan. proph. Vitenr. 1543), and Calvin (Preelect. 
in Din., Geneve, 1563, &.; in French, 1563; in 
English, 1852-3), wrote on Daniel; and Rosenmiil- 
ler enumerates nearly fifty other special commenta- 
tors, and his list now requires considerable addi- 
tions. The combination of the Revelations of Dan- 
iel and St. John (Sir [. Newton, Odsercations upon 
the Prophecies, &e., Lond. 1733; M. F. Roos, Ausl 
d. Weisstg. Dinu. s. w. Leipz. 1771) opened the 
way toa truer understanding of Danicl; but the 
edition of Bertholdt (1) uel, aus dem Hebr.- Aram. 
new dbersetzt nul erkldrt, u. 8. w. Erlangen, 1806— 
8), in spite of all its grave faults, marks the begin- 
hing of a new era in the study of the book. Her- 
tholdt was decidedly unfavorable to its authen- 
ticity; and he was fullowed on the same side by 
von Lengerke (Dis Buch Dan, rerd. a. ausgel. 
Ki nigsb. 1833), Maurer (Comm. Gramm, Crit. ii. 
Lips. 1838), and Hitzig (Aurzgef. Axreg. Hand, 
[x.] Leipz. 1850), whose commentary is among the 
worst specimens of supercilious criticism which his 
school has produced. On the other side the com- 
mentary of Hiivernick (Cumm. ub. d. B. Dan 
Hamb. 1832) is the most complete. though it leaves 
much to be desired. Auberlen (er Proph. Dan. 
uo d. Offenbirung Joh. u.s. w., 2te Autl. Basel, 
1857, translated into English from the Ist ed. by 
A. Saphir, 1856) has thrown considerable light up- 
on the general construction and relations of the 
book. Cf. Hofmann, Weissrg. a. Krfullung, i. 
276 ff. The question of the authenticity of the 
book is discussed in most of the later commenta- 
ries; and specially by Henystenberg (/e Authentie 
d. Dan... . erwiesen, 1841, translated by E. B. 
Pratten, Edinb.), Hiivernick (Venue krit. Unter- 
such. Hamb. 1838), Delitzsch (Herzou's Real-/n- 
cykl. s, v. 1854), Keil (Lehrb. d. kind. ind. A. T. 
Frankf. 1853), Davidson (/natroduction to the O. T. 
ii. Lond. 1856), who maintain the affirmative; and 
by Bleek (Berl. Theology. Zeitschr. iii. 1822), Der- 
tholdt (/indeit. Erlang. 1814), Liicke (Versuch 
einer tallstind. Finl, u.s. w. 2te Aut). Bonn, 1852), 
De Wette (Aue. {te Aufl. Berl. 1852), who deny 
its authenticity. Cf. Ewald, Je Proph. d. Alt. 
Bund. ii. 559 ff Among Envlish works may be 
mentioned the [Essays of ‘T. RK. Birks, Zhe sour 
prophetic Empires, &., 1844, and The tro liter 
Visions of D miel, &e., 1846; of FE. B. Eliott, 7o- 
re Apoctyptice, 1844; of S. P. Tregelles, Remarks 
on the prophetic Visions of D miel, 1852; and the 
Commentary of Stuart (Boston, 1850). 
B. F. W. 

* Among the more recent works on the Book of 
Daniel the following may be mentioned : — Keichel, 
Die 70 Jahresicochen, Dan. ix. 24-27, in the Theol. 
Stud, up Krit. 1858, pp. 135-752; Bleek, ie mes 
sin. Weiastgungen im Buche Dinicl, in the Jahrb 
SF. deutsche Theol. 1860, y. 45-101, and inl. in 
dis Alte Test. Berl. 1860, pp. 577-611; Ziindel, 
Krit. Untersuchungen iiber die Ahfussunyszeit d. 
Buches Diniel, Basel, 1861, maintaining the gen- 
uineness of the book; Niebuhr, M. yon, Gesch. As. 
sur'st. Babel's, p. 99 ff., vindicating the authenticity 
of its historical traditions; Walter, J. C., Genuines 
of his argument (after Ben Ezra and Muitland) lies in 
the proof that the Roman was not the fourth empire. 

@ The versiun bears iu the tetruplar text the singu- 


lar title 7d Eip dypumvos Aanya. “WY is the term 


which Danie] applies to the angels, * watchers’ (Dan 
iv. 13, 17, 23). Cf. Daniel sec. LXX. 125 if. 
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ness of the Book of D.niel, Lond. 1862; Boyle, 
W. R.A, Jaspiration of the Book of Daniel, ete. 
Lond. 1863; Baxmann, Ueber das Buch Daniel, 
in the Theol Stud. u. Krit. 1853, pp. 452-532, 
reviewing Ziindel; Hilgenfeld, Die Propheten Kara 
w Daniel u. thre neucsten Bearbeitungen, Halle, 
1863; conip. his Jiddische Apokalyptik, pp. 19-50; 
Davidson, Jntrod. to the O. T. iii. 158-231 (Lond. 
1863); The Bouk of Diniel as viewed by Mippoly- 
tus, Porphyry, and others, an art. in the Journ. of 
Sac. Lit. tor Jan. 1864; Fuller, J. M., Authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel, Camb. (Eng.) 1864; ey 
BK. B., Daniel the Prophet: Nine Lectures... 
with Conous Notes, “a contribution,” he tells us, 
‘“avainst the tide of scepticism which the publica- 
tion of the ¢ Essays arid Keviews’ let loose ;" Tre- 
gelles, Remarks on the Prophetic Visions in Daniel, 
and a Defence of the Authenticity of the Bovk, ath 
ed., ond, 1854; Desprez, P.S., Daniel: or, The 
Apocalypse of the O. T.; with an Lntrod. “y Row- 
land Wills ous, Lond. 1864; Perowne, J. J.8., Dr. 
Pusey on Diniel the Pi cophet, in the ne Re- 
eiew tur Jan. 1856; Bosanquet, Messiah the Prince, 
or the Insnration of the Prophecies of Danicl, 
Lond. 1866. See also Kawlinson’s //istorical £v- 
tdences (Bampton Lectures), Lect. V. 

In this country, besides the elaborate commen- 
tary of l’rof. Stuart, we have: Chase, Irah, Ae- 
mirks on the Book of Denel, in the Christian Re- 
ciewo for March, 1842, reprinted separately, Boston, 
1844; Fulsom, N.S., Crit. and Hist. Interp. of the 
Book of Laniel, Boston, 1842; The Prophecies of 
Duniel, an art. in the New Englander for April, 
1843; Barnes, Notes, Critical, /lluatrative, ond 
Practical, on the Book of Daniel, New York, 1853, 
considered one of the best of his commentaries; 
Palfrey, Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and An- 
Giquitics, iv. 38)-495 (Bost. 1852); Herman, H. 
M., Zhe Genuineness of Daniel, in the Meth. 
Quer. ev. for Oct. 1854; Noyes, G. R., Nei 
Transl. of the Hebrew Prophets, vol. ii., 3d ed., 
Buston, 1866. The American scholars named 

above (except Barnes) differ from the majority of 
English commentators iu finding no place for the 
Roman empire or the Dope in their exposition of 
the visions of Daniel. 

Among the writers here referred to, the follow- 
ing impugn the genuineness of the book: Bleek, 
Baxmann, ‘Davidson (in opposition to his earlier 
‘view), Hilgenfeld, Desprez, Rowland Williams, Pal- 
frey, Noyes. So Milman, /ist. of the Jews, i. 
-457, note, new Amer. edition. A. 


DANIEL, APOCRYPHAL ADDI- 
TIONS TO. The Greek translations of Daniel, 
like that of Esther, contain several pieces which are 
not found in the original text. The most impor- 
tant of these additions are contained in the Apoc- 
iypha of the English Bible under the titles of Zhe 
Sung of the three Holy Children, The History of 
Susanna, and The Llistory of... Bel and the 
Dragon. 

1. (a.) The first of these pieces is incorporated 
into the narrative uf Daniel. After the three con- 
(feasors were thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), 
-Avarias is represented praying to God for deliv. 
rerance (Seng of Three Chillren, 8-22); and in 
‘answer the angel of the Lord shiclds them from the 
ifire which consumes their enemies (23-27), where- 
‘upon “the three, as out of one mouth,” raise a tri- 
wmphant song (2-68), of which a chief part (35- 
66) has been used asa hymn (Benedicite) in the 
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Christian Church since the 4th century (Rufa 
Apol. ii, 385; ef. Concil. Tulet. iv. Cam 14). Like 
several similar fragments, the chief parts of this 
composition are given at the end of the Psalter in 
the Alexandrine MS. as separate psalms, under the 
titles “ The prayer of Azarias’’ and ‘The hymn 
of our Fathers; "’ and a similar arrangemeut occurs 
in other Greek and Latin |’salters. 

(6.) The two other pieces appear more distinctly 
as appendices, and offer no senilbkince of fonning 
part of the original text. The Mistury of Snsnma 
(or The Judgment of Ditnicl) is generally found at 
the beginning of the book (Gr. MSS. Vet. L7.); 
though it also occurs after the 12th chapter (Wu's. 
ed. Compl. ). The History of Bel and the Deacun 
is placed at the end of the Look; and in the ILXX. 
version it bears a special heading as “ p-7rt of the 
prophecy of Habukkuk” (én xpopntelas ‘AuBa- 
Kou viod 'Inoov ex Tijs muAijs Aeut). 

2. ‘Lhe additions are found in Loth the Greek 
texts —the LXX. and Thevdotion, in the Cld 
Latin and Vulvate, and in the existing Syriac and 
Arabic versions. On the other hand there is no 
evidence that they ever formed part of the Hebrew 
text, and they were originally wanting in the Syriac 
(Polychronius, ap. Mai, Script. Veit. Nov. Cell. i. 
113, says of the hymn expressly ov xetras ey ois 
€Bpaikois 1) ey rots cupiaxots BiBAlos), rom 
the LAX. and Vulgate the fragments passed into 
common use, and they are commonly quoted by 
(ireek and Latin fathers as parts of Daniel (Clem. 
Alex. Ael. proph.i.; Orig. Ap. ad Afvic.; Ter- 
tull. de Pudic. 17, &c.), but rejected by those who 
uihered to the Hebrew canon. Jerome in particu- 
lar called attention to their absence from the He 
brew Bible (Pref. in Dan.), and instead of any 
commentary of his own adds shortly Origen’s re 
marks “on the fables of Bel and Susanna" ( Comm. 
in Dan. xiii. 1). Ina similar manner he nvtices 
shortly the Song of the Three Children, * lest he 
should seem to have overlooked it’ (Comm. ta 
Dan, iii. 23). 

8. Various conjectures have been made as to the 
origin of the additions. It has been supposed that 
they were derived from Aramaic originals (Welte, 
Herbst’s Aind. ii. 3, Kap. 8, gives the arguments at 
length), but the intricate evidence is wholly insuth- 
cient to establish the point. The character of the 
additions themselves indicates rather the hand of 
an Alexandrine writer; and it is not unlikely that 
the translator of Daniel wrought up traditions 
which were already curre:.t, and appended them to 
his work (cf. Fritzsche, Areg. Handb. zu den Apt. 
i. 121). The abruptness of the narrative in [an 
iel furnished an occasion for the introduction of tke 
prayer and hymn; and the story of the Dragon 
seems like a strange exavgeration of the record of 
the deliverance of Daniel (Dan. vi.), which may 
naturally have formed the basis of different legends. 
Nor is it difficult to see in the History of Susanna 
a pointed allusion to the name of the prophet, 
vee the narrative may not be wholly fictitious. 

. The LXX. appears to be the original source 
jon which all the existing recensions of the frag- 
ments were derived (cf. Hody, de Bibl. tert. p 
583). Theodotion seems to have done little more 
than transcribe the LXX. text with improvements 
jn style and language, which are considerably 

reatcr in the appended narratives than in the 
Song incorporated into the canonical text. Thus 
while the History of Susanna and Hel and the 
Dragon contain large additions which complete and 
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embellish the story (e. g. /list. Sus. vv. 15-18; 20, 
31; 24-27; 46, 47; 49, 50; Bel and Drag. w. 1, 
9-13; Eichh. pp. 431 ff), the text of the Song is 
little nore than a repetition of that of the LAX. 
(ef. De Mayistris, J) auel, &e., pp. 234 ff; Eichh. 
Aaal. tad. Apok. Schrift. p. 422 fh). The Puly- 
ghott-Syriae, Arabic, and Latin versions are derived 
front Theodotion; and the Hexaplar-Syriac from 
the LXX. (Kichh. p. 430, &c.). 

The stories of Bel and Susanna received va- 
rious enbellishments in later times, which throw 
so:ne light upon the manner in which they were 
orivinally composed (ef. Orig. Ap. ad Afric. §§ 7, 
8: Bochart, /rervz. iii. 3; Fichhorn, p. 446, &.); 
just as the chanve which Theodotion introduced 
into the narrative of Bel, to give some consistency 
to the tacts, illustrates the rationalizing process 
throuzh which the legends passed (ef. Delitzsch. 
De Ievtenci citd et eb ite, 1844). It is thus use- 
lexs to institute any inquiry into the historic foun- 
dation which lies below the popular traditions; for 
thouzh the stories cannot be regarded as mere 
fables, it is evident that a moral purpose determined 
the shape which they assumed. A later ave found 
in the:n traces of a deeper wisdom, and to Chris- 
tian comnnentaters Susanna appeared as a type of 
the true Church tempted to infidelity by Jewish 
and laan adversaries, and lifting up her voice to 
God in the midst of persecution (Hippel. /n Su- 
sink. p. 68) ff ed. Miene). B. F. W. 

* Om these apocryphal additions to Daniel, see, 
in sudilition to the works referred to above, David- 
son's /atrul. tothe O. T., 1853, iii. 227 ff; Ewald, 
Gesch. de Volkes Israel, 3¢ Aufl. iv. 635 ff; Gins- 
buryz’s art. in the dd ed. of Kitto's Cyecl. of Bid. 
Lit; Amald’s Comm. on the Apoe. Books; and 
Fritzsche, £xreg. Mand. zu den Apokr. des A. T. 
i, LLi tt A. 


DAN ITES, THE (2377: 5 Aasl [Vat. 
-ver], Ady, 5 Ady, oi Aavirar (Vat. -ve-]; Alex. 
o Aay, ot Aaviras: Den). The deseendants of 
Dan, and inembers of his tribe (Judy. xiii. 2, xviii. 
1, 11; 1 Chr. xii. 35). 

DAN-JA’AN (VS"73: Aaviday [Vat. 
vet-] 2) Ordhy; Alex. Aastapay wat lov3av; 
[All Aavc3év; Comp. Ady:] m sylrestrit), a 
place named only in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 as one of the 
points visited by Joab in taking the census of the 
people. It occurs between Gilead and Zidon, and 
therefore nay have been somewhere in the direction 
of Pan (Laish), at the sources of the Jordan. The 
readiny of the Alex. LXX. and of the Vulg. was 


evidently “VYS TW. Dinj tar, the nearest transla- 
tiun of which is Dan in the wood.’ This read- 
ing is approved by Gesenius, and agrees with the 
character of the country about Tel el Adi. Fiirst 
(Min hewterbuch, p. 303) compares Dan-jaan with 
Baal-jatn, a Phoenician divinity whose name is 
found vn coins. Thenius suzgests that Jaan was 


orivinally Laish, the 5 having fallen away, and 7Y 


having been substituted for W (#reg. [andb. on 
Sua. p. 257). ‘There seems no reason for doubt- 
ing that the well-known Ilan is intended. We 
have no record of any other Dan in the north, and 
even if this were not the case, Dan, as the accepted 





@ Not a bad specimen of the wild and gratuitous 
suggestions which sometimes occur even in these gen- 
wally careful Manuals. 
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northern limit of the nation, was too important 9 
pice to escape mention in such a list as that in 
the text. Dr. Schultz, the late Prussian Consul ag 
Jerusalem, discovered an ancient site culled Danian 
or Dinytl, in the mountains above A hun-en-Na- 
kara, south of Tyre, which he proposes to identify 
with Dan-jaan (Van de Velde, Jlenwir, p. SUG), 
but this requires confirmation. G. 


DAN’NAH (TD (depression, lno ground, 
Ges., First}: ‘Peyyd: Dina), a city in the moun- 
tains of Judah (Josh. xv. 49), and, from its men- 
tion with Debir and Socoh, probably south or 
suuthwest of Hebron. No trace of its name has 
been discovered. G. 


DAPH’NE (Addovn: [) iphne}), a cclebrated 
grove and sanctuary of Apollo, near Antivch in 
Syria [Antiocit]. Its establishment, like that of 
the city, was due to Seleucus Nicator. The dis- 
tance between the two places was about 5 miles, 
and in history they are associated most intimately 
together. Just as Antioch was frequently called 
"A. éxl Adoyn, and 7 wpds Adgvny, 80 cunversely 
we find Daphne entitlet A. 7 pos *Avrioxelay 
(Joseph. B. J. i. 12, § 5). The situation was of 
extreme natural beauty, with perennial fountains 
and abundant wood. Seleucus localized here, and 
appropriated to himself and his family the fables 
of Apollo and the river Peneus and the nymph 
Dapline. Here he erected a magnificent temple and 
colussal statue of the god. The succeeding Seleu- 
cid monarchs, especially Antiochus Epiphanes, em- 
bellished the place still further. Among other 
honors, it possessed the privileges of an asylum. 
It is in this character that the place is mentioned, 
2 Mace. iv. 33. In the reign of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes (B. C. 171) the aged and patriotic high-priest 
Onias, having rebuked Menelaus fur his sacrilege at 
Jerusalem, took refuge at Daphne; whence he was 
treacherously brought out, at the instance of Men- 
elaus, and murdered by Andronicus, who was gov- 
ernor of Antioch during the king's absence on a 
campaign. Josephus does not give this account of 
the death of Onias (int. xii. 5, § 1). When 
Syria became Koman, Daphne continued to be fa- 
mous as a place of pilgrimage and vice.  Duph- 
nict mores"* was a proverb (see Gibbon’s 23d chap- 
ter). The beginning of the decay of Daphne must 
he dated from the time of Julian, when Christianity 
in the Empire began to triumph over Heathenisin. 
The site has been well identified by Pococke and 
other travellers at Bet/-el-.VMaa, “the House of the 
Water,’ on the left bank of the Orontes, to the 
S. W. of Antioch, and on higher ground; where 
the fountains and the wild fragrant vezetation are 
in harmony with all that we read of the natural 
characteristics of Apollo's sanctuary. J. S. H. 

* Besides the famous description in Gibbon’s 
2'\1 chapter, referred to above, an account of 
Daphne and its wership will be found in K. O. 
Miiller’s dissertations De Antijutatibus Antivch- 
enis (Gotging. 182.)), p. $1 ff. A remarkable Greek 
inscription of the date 18) RB. c., relating to the 
worship of Apollo and Artemis at Daphne, was dis- 
covered in 1858, in « garden on the ancient site of 
the place, by the Rev. Homer B. Morgan, an Amer- 
ican missionary in Svria, and published, with a 
translation, by Prof. James Hadley in the Journas 
of the American Oriental Society, vi. 550-558, 
comp. vii. p. xliv. ‘The inscription-stone itself is 
now in the Library of Yale College, New Haven. 

A. 
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NA’RA (OTT [contracted fur the word be- 
low]: Aapd5; [Vat.] Alex. Aaoa; Comp. pas 
oaBé: Syr. Pesh. 9999: Arab. glodgyto: 
Dara), 1 Chr. ii. 6. [Danrpa.] 


DARDA (PINT [heart of wisdom; perh. 
thorn, thistle, see Dietr. in Ges. 8. r.]: Aapdaa; 
Alex. roy d3apaa; (Ald. with 17 MSS. roy Aap- 
&d; Comp. trav Aapdaé;] Joseph. Adpdavos : 
Dorda), a son of Mahol, one of four men of great 
fame for their wisdom, but who were excelled by Sol- 
omon (LK. iv. 31). Ethan, the first of the four, is 
called * the Ezrachite;’’ but it is uncertain whether 
the designation extends to the others. (Krian.] 
In 1 Chr. ii. 6, however, the saine four names occur 
again as “sons of Zerach,”’ of the great family of 
Dnarez in the tribe of Judah, with the slight dif- 
ference that Durda appears as Dara. ‘he identity 
of these persons with those in 1 K. iv. has been 
greatly debated (see the arguments on both sides 
in Burrington, i. 206-8); but there cannot be 
much reasonable doubt that they are the same. 

1. A great number of Ilebrew MSS. read Darda 
in Chr. (Davidson, ebr. Text, p. 210), in which 
they are followed by the Targum and the Syriac 
and Arabic versions. [Dan.a.] 

2. ‘he son of Zerach would be without diffi- 
culty called in Hebrew the Kzrachite, the change 
depending merely on the position of a vowel point. 
fiezramite.] And further, the change is uctually 
made by the Targum Jonathan, which in Kings 
has “son of Zerach.” 

3. The word “son "’ is used in Hebrew so often 
to denote a descendant beyond the first generation, 
that no stress can be laid on the “sen of Mahol,” 
as compared with “son of Zerach."’ For instance, 
of the five “sons of Judah” in 1 Chr. iv. 1, the 
first was really Judah's son, the second his grand- 
son, the third his great-grandson, and the fourth 
and fifth still later descendants. Lesides there is 
great plausibility in the conjecture that “ Bene 
Muahol”’ means “sons of the choir; ’’ in which case 
the men in question were the famous musicians, two 
of whom are named in the titles to lsalins Lxxxviii. 
and Ixxxix. [MaAto..] G. 


DARIC (POD, PDN, only in pl; 


Talm. QUIDTT: ypucots: selidus, drachma; Fr. 
li. 69, viii. 27; Neh. vii. 70, 71, 72; 1 Chr. xxix. 
7), a gold coin current in Palestine in the period 
after the return from Babylon. That the Hebrew 
word is, in the Bible, the name of a coin and not 
of a weight appears from its similarity to the Greek 
appellation of the only picce to which it could refer. 
The mentions in Ezr. and Neh. show that the coin 
was current in Palestine under Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. At these times there was no 
large issue of gold money except by the Persian 
kings, who struck the coin known to the (ireeks as 
the wrarhp Aapeixds, or Aaoeiwds. ‘The Darics 
which have been discovered are thick pieces of pure 
gold, of archaic style, bearing on the obverse the 
figure of a king with bow :nd javelin, or bow and 
dagyer, and on the reverse an irregular incuse 
square. Their full weight is about 128 grains troy, 
or a little less than that of an Attic stater, and is 
most probably that of an carly didrachm of the 
Phoenician talent They nist have been the com-_ 
mon gold picces of the Persitn empire. The oldest | 


a 


thet we have seen cani:ct |e referred to an earlier . 
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period than about the time of Cyrus. Camtyses, of 
Darius Hystaspis, and it is more probaile tuat they 
are not anterior tu the reign of Xerxes, or even 
that of Artaxerxes Longimanus. ‘There are, huw- 
ever, cold pieces of about the same weight, but of 
an older style, found alout Sardis, which cannot be 
doubted to be either of Croesus or of an earlier 
Lydian king, in the former case the Kpmceios 
(crarnpes) of the Greeks. It is therefore prob- 
able, as these followed a Persian standard, ‘hat 
Darics were struck under Cyrus or his nearer suc- 
cessors. The oriyin of this coin is attributed by 
the Greeks to a Darius, supposed by the modems 
to be either Darius the Mede, or Darius Hystaspis. 
That the Greeks derived their distinctive appella- 
tion of the coin from this proper name cannct be 
doubted; but the difference of the Hebrew forms 


of the former from that of the latter UT AY, 
renders this a questionalile derivation. Gesenius 
suggests the ancient Persian word Dara (//unde. 
s. v.), *king;’’ but (in his 7hes. s. v.) inclines to 
connect the Hebrew names of the coin and that of 
Darius. In favor of the derivation frum ira, it 
must be noted that the figure Lorne by these coins 
is not that of any one king, but of the king of 
Persia in an abstract sense, and that on the same 
principle the coins would rather be called regal cvins 
than Darics. The silver Darics mentioned by ‘lu 
tarch (Cum. p. 10) are probably the Persian silver 
pieces similar in types to the gold Darics, Lut 
weighing a drachm and a third of the same stan 
dard. See Moxey and Dict. of Ant. art. Duricus 
h. S. P. 





Daric. Obv.: King of Persia to the right, kneeling, 
bearing bow and javelin. Rev.: Irregular incuse 
square. 


DARI’US (eT: Darayarcush, Tarviya- 
vaus, in Inscr.: Aapeios, LXX.; Aapituns, Strab. 
xvi. p. 783; Aaptatos, Ctes.), the name of: several 
kings of Media and Persia. Herodotus (vi. 98) 
says that tle name is equivalent to épteins (cipya) 
the restrainer; and this is probably correct trom 
the analogy of the Persian darvesh, “restraint:" 
Sanskr. didi, “firmly holding’ (Gesen. 7hcs. s. 
v.} Hesychius gives a double derivation: Aapeios 
iwd Tlepowy 5 ppdvisos: twd 5¢ Spvyay exrep. 
Others have rezarded the word as another forn of 
the modern Persian dara, darnb, “a king; "" but 
this sense of dara is not justified by usage, and it 
is rather the epithet of a king (the holder, re- 
xtrainer, as above) than the title itself (Gea. f. c.). 
Three kings bearing this name are mentioned in 
the ©. T. 


1. Darius the MEDE Ta bo Dan. xi. 1; 


Chald. TISTD , vi. 1), “the son of Ahasuerus 
of the seed of the Medes” (ix. 1), who succeeded to 


(S25) the Babylonian kingdom on the death of 
Belshazzar, being then sixty-two years old (Dan. 
v. 31 (LAX. "Aprateptns), ix. 1). Only one vear 
of his reign is mentioned (Dan. ix. 1, xi. 1): but 
that was of great importance for the Jews. anid 
was advanced by the king to the highest diguity 
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(Dan. vi. I ff), probably in consequence of his 
former services (cf. Dan, v. 17); and after his 
giiraculous deliverance, Darius issued a decree en- 
jeuning throughout bis dominions “reverence for 
the God of Daniel’’ (Dan. vi. 25 ff) 

The extreme obscurity of the Babylonian annals 
has given occasion to three different hypotheses as 
to the name under which Darius the Mede is known 
in history. The first of these, which identities him 
with Darius Hystaspis, rests on no plausible evi- 
dence, and may be disinissed at once (Lenyerke, 
Dia. p. 219 ). The second, which was adopted 
by Josephus (dat. x. 11, § 4), and has been sup- 
ported by many recent critics (Bertholdt; Von 
Lengerke; Hiivernick; Hengstenberg; Auberlen, 
Dinicl und d. Offenbarung, p. 16 ff.) is more 
deserving of notice. According to this he was 
(Cy rxeres If.) “the son and successor of Asty- 
ages "* (Joseph. Lc. qv ‘Aorudyous uids, €repoy 
3é wapd rois “EAAnow éxadciro Gvouu), Who is 
commonly regarded as the last king of Media. It 
is supposed that the reign of this Cyaxares has 
been nezlected by historians from the fact that 
through his indolence and luxury he yielded the 
Teal exercise of power to his nephew Cyrus, who 
married his daughter, and so after his death re- 
ceived the crown by direct succession (Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 5, § 2 iv. 5, § 8, viii. 5, § 19). But it appears to 
be a fatal objection to this hypothesis that the only 
direct evidence for the existence uf a second (Cy- 
axares is that of Xenophon’s romance (cf. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. Ase. tu. Bub. p. 61). The title Cyrus 
[filius) Cyrraris, which has been quoted from an 
inscription (Auberlen, Duviel uc d. Offenburuny, 
p- 18), is either a false reading or certainly a false 
translation (Niebuhr, Gesch. Ass. u. Brb. 214, 0. 
4); and the passage of .Eschylus (Pers. 766 f.) 
is inconsistent with the character assigned to Cy- 
axares [[. On the other hand, Herodotus expressly 
states that ‘ Astyages’’ was the last king of the 
Medes, that he was conquered by Cvrus, and that 
he died without leaving any male issue (Herod. i. 
73, 109, 127 fF); and Cyrus appears as the imme- 
diate successor of “ Astvazes"’ in the Chronicle 
of Eusebius (Chron. ad OL 54: Syncell. p. 188; 
ef. Bel and Dragon, i.). A third identification 
(Winer, Realicort. 8. v.35 Niebuhr, Gesch. Ass. u. 
Bub. pp. 45, 92) remains, by which [Darius is rep- 
resented as the personal name of * Astyages,’’ the 
last king of the Medes, and this appears to satisfy 
all the conditions of the problem. ‘The name « As- 
tyaves "’ was national and not personal [AsTY AGEs], 
and Ahasuerus (dichiahcerosh) represents the name 
(Hawk hshatra) Cyaxares, borne by the father of 
* Astyages*’ (Tob. xiv. 15). The description of 
the unnamed king in Eschylus @ (/. ¢.) as one whose 
“feelings were guided by wisdom” (gpéves yap 
abvrou @uudy eaxoarpdpouy), is applicable to the 
Darius of Scripture and the Astyaves of Herodotus. 
And as far as the name itself is concerned, there are 
traces of the existence of an older king Darius be- 
fore the time of Darius Hystaspis (Schol. ad Arist. 
Eccles. 598 Aapetxoi — ovx ard Aapeiov rou 
Eéptov warpds, GAA’ ap’ érépov Tivds madaore- 
pov BaciAews wroudodnoay. cf. Suidas s. v. Aa- 
pexds)- If, as seems most probable, Darius (As- 
tyages) occupied the throne of Babylon as supreme 
povereign with Nerivalsarassar as vassal-prince, after 
@ It is most worthy of notice that achylus char- 
aterizes Cyaxares (I.) as Mydos . . . 0 mpwros nyenwy 
gtparov, While Sir H. Rawlinson (Notes on the History 
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the murder of Fvil-merodach (Belshazzar) n. @ 
55Y, one year only remains for this Median suprem- 
acy before the victory of Cyrus B. C. 558, in exact 
accordance with the notices in Daniel (Niebuhr, 
4. ¢.), and the apparent incompleteness of the polit- 
ica) arrangements which Darius * purposed’? to 


make (Dan. vi. 3, UY). For the short dura- 


tion of his supreme power may have caused his 
division of the empire (Dan. vi. 1 ff.) — a work 
congenial to his character — to fall into abeyance, 
so that it was not carricd out till the time of his 
namesake Darius [lystaspis: a supposition at lbast 
as prubable as that there ia any confusion of the 
two monarchs in the book of Daniel. 

The chronological ditticulties which have been 
raised (Rawlinson, //ervdotus, i. 418) against the 
identification of Darius with Astyages on the as 
sumption that the events in Dan. y. relate to the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus (8. ¢c. 538), in which 
case he would have asceuded the throne at seven 
years of ave, are entirely set aside by the view of 
Marcus Niebuhr, which has been adopted above; 
and this coincidence serves to confirm the general 
truth of the hypothesis. 

2. Darius the sou of Hystasres (Vashtaspa), 
the fifth in descent from Achzxmenes, the founder 
of the Perso-Aryan dynasty, was, according to the 
popular legend (Herod. i. 209, 210), already marked 
out for empire during the reign of Cyrus. Upon 
the usurpation of the Magian Smerdis (AR 
TAXERNXES], he conspired with six other Persian 
chiefs to overthrow the impostor, and on the suo- 
cess of the plot was placed upon the throne n. ¢. 
521. He devoted himself to the internal orvaniza- 
tion of his kingdom, which had been impeded by 
the wars of Cyrus and Cambyses, and the confusion 
of the reign of Smerdis. His designs of foreign 
conquest were interrupted by a revolt of the Baby- 
lonians, under a pretender who bore the rvyal name 
of NabLukudrassar (Niebuhr, Gesch. Ags. ue Bab, 
p. 94), which was at length put down, and punished 
with great severity (c. B. c. 516). After the sub- 
juzation of Babylon Darius turned his arms against 
Scythia, Libya (ITerod. iv. 145 ff), and India 
(Herod. iv. 44). Thrace and Macedonia acknowk 
edged his supremacy, and some of the islands of 
the Lgwan were added to his dominion in Asia 
Minor and the seaboard of Thrace (B. Cc. 513-505). 
Shortly afterwards he came into collision with 
Greece, and the defeat of Marathon (Bb. c. 490) 
only roused him to prepare vigorously for that 
decisive strugyle with the West which was now 
inevitable. [lis plans were again thwarted by re- 
hellion. Domestic quarrels (Herod. vii. 2) fol- 
lowed on the rising in Egypt, and he died, B. c. 
485, before his preparations were completed (Herod. 
vit. 4). 

With regard to the Jews, Darius Hystaspis pur. 
sued the same policy as Cyrus, and restored to 
them the privileges which they had lost. Tor the 
usurpation of Smerdis involved a relivious as well 
as a political revolution, and the restorer of the 
Magian faith willingly listened to the enemies of a 
people who had welcomed Cyrus as their deliverer 
(zr. iv. 17 ff). But in the second year of Darius, 
8. C. 520, as soon as his power had asstuumed some 
solidity, Haggai (Hag. i. 1, ii. 1, 10) and Zechariah 


of Babylonia, p. 30, n.) shows that the foundation of 
the Medinn empire waa really due to Hieahkhshatra 
(Cyaxures), in spite of the history of Herodotus 
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encouraged their countrymen to resume the work 
of restoration (lizr. v. 1 ff), and when their pro- 
ceedings came to the king's knowledge he confirmed 
the decree of Cyrus by # new edict, and the temple 
was finished in four years (Bn. Cc. 516, Ezr. vi. 15), 
though it was apparently used before that time 
(Zech. vii. 2, 3). 


3. Darius the Persian (Neh. xii. 22, "5 


SO-YDi7) may be identified with Darius II. No- 
thus (Ochus), king of Persia n. c. 424-3—4105-4, 
if the whole passage in question was written by Ne- 
hemiah. If, however, the register was continued to 
a later time, as is not improbable, the occurrence 
of the name Jaddua (vv. 11, 22), who was hieh- 
priest at the time of the invasion of Alexander 
fALEXANDER], points to Darius [1]. Codomanus, 
the antagonist of Alexander and last king of Per- 
gia, B. C. 336-330 (1 Mace. i. 1). Cf. Jahn, drch- 
Gol. ii. 1, 272 ff; Keil, Lehrd. d. Aint. § 152, 7, 
who defends at length the integrity of the passage. 
(NeEVeMLAH. | B. F. W. 

4. (Aapetos; [Sin.] Alex. Aapios : Arius). 
Areus, king of the Lacedwmonians (1 Mace. xii. 7). 
[Akrus. ]} 


DARKNESS (7M, fem. form M3U'N, 
and with much variation in the vowel points: o«é- 
ros), is spoken of as encompassing the actual pres- 
ence of Giod, as that out of which He speaks, the 
envelope, as it were, of Divine glory (Ix. xx. 21; 
LK. viii. 12). The cloud symbol of His guidance 
offered an aspect of darkness to the enemy as of 
light to the people of Israel. In the description 
of His coming to judgment, darkness overspreading 
nature and blotting the sun, &c., is constantly 
included (Is. xiii. 9, 10; Joel ii. 31, iii. 15; Matt. 
xxiv. 23; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25; Rev. vi. 

12). 

The plague of darkness in Egypt has been as- 
cribed by various neologistic commentators to non- 
miraculous agency, but no suflicient account of its 
intense degree, long duration, and limited area, 
as proceeding from any physical cause, has heen 
given. ‘The darkness éw) wacay thy yhy of Matt. 
xxvii. 45 attending the crucifixion has been similarly 
attributed to an eclipse. Phlegon of Tralles indeed 
mentions an eclipse of intense darkness, and which 
began at noon, combined, he says, in Bithynia, with 
an earthquake, which in the uncertain state of our 
chronology (see Clinton’s Fasti Romani, Olymp. 
202) more or less nearly synchronizes with the 
event. Nor was the account one without reception 
in the early church. See the testimonies to that 
effect collected by Whiston (Testimony of Phlegon 
vindicated, Lond. 1732). Origen, however, ad loc. 

(Latin commentary on St. Matt.) denies the possi- 
bility of such a cause, arguing that by the fixed 
Paschal reckoning the moon must have been about 
full, and denying that Luke xxiii. 45 by the words 
donoricOn 6 4jAcos Means to allege that fact as the 
cause. The genuineness of this commentary has 
been impeached, nor is its tenor consistent with 
Origen adr. Cels. p. 80; but the argument, unless 
on such an assumption as that mentioned below, 
seems decisive, and has ever since been adhered to. 
He limits wacay rhy yy to Judwa. Dean Alford 
(ad loc ), though without stating his reason, prefers 
che wider interpretation of all the earth's surface 
wm which it would naturally have been day. ‘That 

- Phlegon's darkness, perceived so intense in Tralles 
and Bithynia, was felt in Judea is highly probable; 
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and the Evangelist’s testimony to sitnilar phenom. 
ena of a coincident darkness and earthquake, taken 
in connection with the near agreement of time, 
gives a probability to the supposition that the fir- 
mer speaks of the same circuinstances as the latter. 
Wieseler (Chron. Synep. p. 388), however, and De 
Wette (Cumm. on Matt.) consider the year of 
Phlegon's eclipse an impossible one for the cruci- 
fixion, and reject that explanation of the darknexs. 
The argument from the duration (3 hours) is also 
of great furce; for an eclipse seldom lasts in great 
intensity more than 6 minutes. On the other hand, 
Seyfarth (Chronolog. Sacr. pp. 58, 59) maintains 
that the Jewish calendar, owing to their following 
the sun, had become so far out that the moon micht 
possibly have been at new, and thus, admitting the 
year as a possible epoch, revives the argument for 
the eclipse as the cause. He, however, views this 
rather as a natural basis than as a full account of 
the darkness, which in its devree at Jerusalem was 
still preternatural (2d. p. 138). The pamphlet of 
Whiston above quoted, and two by Dr. Sykes, 
Dessertation on the Eclipse mentioned by Phleson, 
and Defence of same, Lond. 1733 and 1734, may 
be consulted as regards the statement of Vhlezon. 
Darkness is also, as in the expression, “land of 
darkness,’’ used for the state of the dead (Job x. 
21, 22); and frequently figuratively, for ignorance 
and unbelief, as the privation of spiritual light 
(John i. 5; iii. 19). | H. H. 


DAR’KON Chie [bearer, Fiirst]: 

xiv, Aopxoy; [Alex. in Ezr. Aepxwy:] been. 
Children [sons] of Darkon were among the “ ser- 
yants of Solomon,” who returned from Uabylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 56; Neh. vii. 58). [Lo- 
ZON.] 

* DARLING, twice in the A. V., Ps. xxii. 20, 
and xxxv. 17, and used there of life as something in- 
expressibly dear and precious to men (like Homer's 
pidoy Kap, and Plato's riaswrdry 8c. Woy). “ My 
only one" would be more correct for “ITT, the 
original word, applied properly (mase. or fem.) to 
something which exists singly and cannot be replaced 
if lost, as an only son (Gen. xxii. 2) or daughter 
(Jud. xi. 34). In the Psalms, as above, the Sept. 
has thy povoyevH pov, and the Vulg. “unica 
meam.”’ H. 


* DART. [Arsts.] 


DATES, margin of 2 Chr. xxxi. 5 only. 
[PaumM TREE. ] 


DA’'THAN (]!%7 [perh. fontanus, concerned 
with fountains}: Aabdy: Diuthan), a Reubenite 
chieftain, son of Fliab, who jomed the pela 
of oni the Levite (Num. xvi. 1, [12, 24, 25, 27,] 
xxvi. 9; Deut. xi. 6; Ps. evi. 17; [Eeclus. xlv. 
18]). R. W. B. 


DATH’EMA (Aid@eua; Alex. and Josephua, 
Ad@ena; other MSS. Adueda; [Sin. AaGaina:] 
Dathema), a fortress (7d 6 ox 9 [408 } Joseph. ’ ov- 
ptov) in which the Jews of Gilead took refuge rom 
the heathen (1 Mace. v. 9). Here they were re 
lieved by Judas and Jonathan (24). They marched 
from Bozora to Dathema (28, 29) and left it for 
Maspha (Mizpeh) (35). The reading of the I’e- 
shito, Ramtha, points to Ramoth-Gilead, which can 
hardly fail to be the correct identification. [wald 
however (iv. 359, note) would correct this to Jam 
tha, which he compares with Dhami, a place re 
ported by Burckhardt. G. 


DAUGHTER 


DAUGHTER (Bath, 113, contr. from V3, 


fem. of {2 : @vyartp: jilis). 1. The word is used 
in Scripture not ouly for daughter, but for grand- 
dauchter or other female descendant, much in the 


same way and like extent with 73, son (Gen. xxiv. 
48, xxxi. 43). [See Catupren; Epucation; 
Women. ] 

2. In a kindred sense the female inhabitants of 
a plaice, a country, or the females of a particular 
race, are called daughters (Gen. vi. 2, xxvii. 46, 
XXVUi. 6, xxxvi. 2; Num. xxv. 1; Deut. xxiii. 17; 
Is. ili. 16; Jer. xlvi. 11, xlix. 2, 3, 4; Luke xxiii. 
23). 
3. Women in general (Prov. xxxi. 29). 

4. Those addicted to particular forms of idola- 
trous worship (1 Sam. i. 16; Mal. ii. 11). 

5. Ube same notion of descent explains the 
phrase “dauvhters of music,” & ¢. singing birds 
(cel. xii. 4), and the use of the word for branches 
of a tree (Gen. xdix. 22), the pupil of the eye, 
«dpy (Lam. ii. 18; Ps. xvii. 8), and the expression 
“dauvhter of 90 years,” to denote the ave of Sarah 
(Gen. xvii. 17). 

G. It is also used of cities in general, azreeably 
to their very common personification as belonging 
t» the female sex (Is. x. 32, xxiii. 12, xxxvii. 22, 
xlvii. 1, lii, 2; Jer. vi. 2, 25, ix. 1, xxxi. 4, xlvi. 11, 
24, xlviii. 18, li. 33; Nah. iii. 4, 7; Zech. ix. 9; 
Ez. xvi. 3, 44, 48, xxiii. 4). 

7. But more specitically of dependent towns or 
hamlets, while to the principal city the correlative 
“mother” is applied (Num. xxi. 25; Josh. xvii. 
11, lu; Judy. i. 27; 1 Chr. vii. 28; 2 Sam. xx. 
19). 

Hizerin is the word most commonly employed 
for the “ villages"’ lying round, and dependent on, 
a “eity” (/r: WY). But in one place Brith is 
used as if for something intermediate, in the case 
of the Philistine cities Kkron, Ashdod, and Caza 
(Josh. xv. 40-7)—* her dauzhter-towns and her 
villages.” Without this distinction from /Dizertin, 
the word is also employed for Philistine towns in 
1 Chr. xviii. 1 — Gath; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18 — Sho- 
cho, ‘Vinmath, and Gimzo. In Neh. xi. 25-31, the 
two terms are employed alternately, and to all ap- 
pearance quite indiscriminately. [VILLace.] 

I. W. P. 


DAVID (TYY, TY [delored]:¢ LXX. Ae 
uid; [Vat. Aave:d:] N. PT. (Ilz.] aasid [Griesb. 
Aavi8; Lachm. Tisch. Treg.] Aaveid), the son of 
Jesse, is the best known to us of any of the char- 
actera in the Q. T. In him, as in the case of St. 
Paul in the N. T., we have the advantaze of com- 
paring a detailed narrative of his lite with undoubted 
works of his own composition, and the combined 
result is a knowledye of his personal character, such 
as we probably possess of no historical personage 
before the Christian era, with the exception of 
Cicero, and perhaps of Caesar. 

The authorities for the life of David may be 
divided inte six classes: — 





@ The shorter forin is ued in the eariier books; 
indeed, everywhere except in 1 K. iii. 14, and in Chr., 
Kar., Nen., Cant., Hos., Am., Ez. xxxiv. 23, and Zech., 
fm which the longer form is found. The Arabic form 
9 9 rad 


glo, Diood. 


@ the mune, ju common use, is 
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I. The original Hebrew authorities: — 

1. The Davidie portion of the Psalms, in 
cluding such fragments as are preserved te 
us from other sources, namely, 2 Sam. i. 
19-27, iii. 33, Jd, xxii. 1-ol, xxiii. 1-7. 
[PoaLos. | 

- The “Chronicles or “ State-papers " of 
David (1 Chr. xxvii. 24), and the original 
biographies of David by Samuel, Gad, and 
Nathan (1 Chr. xxix. 20). These are lost, 
but portions of them no doubt are pre- 
served in 

. The narrative of 1 Sam. xvi. to 1 K. ii. 
10; with the supplementary notices con- 
tained in 1 Chr. xi. 1 to xxix. 30. 

II. The two slight notices in the heathen his- 
torians, Nicolaus of Damascus in his Universal 
Mistory (Joseph. Ant. vil. 3, § 2), and Eupolemus 
in his Mestory of the Kings of Judah (kus. Prep. 
Lv. ix. 30). 

II. David's apocryphal writings, contained in 
Fabricius, Codec paeudepiyr qplus Vi Test. pp. 900- 
1oUuj.  (1.) Ps. eli., on his victory over Goliath. 
(2.) Colloquies with God, on madness, cn his temp- 
tation, and on the building of the Temple.  (3.) 
A chara ayainst fire. Of these the first alone 
deserves any attention. 

IV. The Jewish traditions, which may be divided 
into three classes: — 

1. The additions to the Biblical narrative con- 
tained in Josephus, Aad. vi. 8-vii. 15. 

2. The Hebrew traditions preserved in Je- 
rome’s Questiones Hebraice in Libros Re- 
gum et Paralipomenon (vol. iii., Venice 
ed.). 

3. The Rabbinical traditions reported in Bas- 
nave, //ist. des Jucfx, lib, v. e. 2; Calinet’s 
Dictonury, art. Devil 

V. The Mussulman traditions, chiefly remarka- 
ble fur their extravagance, are contained in the Ko- 
ran, ii. 200-252, xxxvili. 2)-24, xxi. TU-82, xxii. 
15, and explained in Lane's Selections from the 
Auran, p. 228-242; or amplitied in Weil's Legenda, 
Lng. Tr. p. 192-170. 

VI. In modern times his life has been often 
treated, both in separate treatises and in histories 
of Israel. Winer's article on David refers to mon- 
ovraphs on almost every point in his life. In Eng- 
lish, the best known is Dr. Chandler's Life, writ- 
ten in the last century; in French, De Chvisi's, 
and that in Bayle’s Jiction ry. The most recent, 
and probably the best treatment is that in Ewald's 
Geschichte des Velkes Israel, iii. 71-257. 

His life may be divided into three portions, more 
or less corresponding to the three old lost biogra- 
phies by Samuel, Grad, and Nathan: [. His youth 
before his introduction to the court of Saul. IL. 
[lis relations with Saul. ILL. His reign. 

I. The early life of Divid contains in many 
important respects the antecedents of his future 
career. 

1. Unlike most of the characters of the Script 
ures, his family are well known to us by name, 
and are not without bearing on his subsequent ca- 
reer. They may best be seen in the form of a gen- 
ealogy. 


b In quoting the Psalms in connection with the 
history, we have been guided partly by tae titles (as 
expressing the Jewish traditions), partly by the inter 
nil evidence, as verified by the judgment of Hebrew 
scholars. 
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Balmon Elimelech ~ Naomi (Ruth i.) 


or Salinah 
(Ruth iv. 21; 
Vchr. di. 11) 


| 
Boaz = Ruth = Muhton chilion = Orpah 
(Ruth iv, 10) 
a (Ruth iv. 17) 


! | 
@ Sam. xvii. 25) Nahash 7 unknown zi Jesse = Jonathan (1 Chr. xxvii. $2) 


eae eet aa: eilig: Aula: GEA “Wetinea Wal cl Guess Gene 
Zeruiah Ablgail = Jether = Ira ?? Elinb Abinadab Shammah Nethanee! Radial Ozem (one DAVID 
() Chr. (UChr. Werome, Ebhu Shima (Rael, (Asam, is not 


it. 10) AS) (gn. dled. (1 Chr. Shimeuah dos. stat. Jom. clef, given 
onl Chr. xxvii. 18) 2 Sam, Vi-M Td. Viel) unions 
xi. 4) | uxi. #1) Rei, Ewald) Elihu, 
| Sy r.acd 
| | | \ : \ | | Arab, 
Abishai Joab Asshel Amasa  Abihiail = Rchoboam Jonuthan Jonadab Joely? 1 Chr. u. 15) 
| (2 Chr. xi. 19) (2 Sina xvi. 20; (2 Sun. Jerome, 
Zebadiah 1 Chr. xxvii. 32) xili. J) Qu. Led. 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 7) (Nathan? owl Chr. 
Jer. Gu. Meh. Xi, WS) 
° on 1 Sam. xvi. 12) 


It thus appears that David was the youngest son, |x. 2), and then from Shobi, son of Nahash (xvii. 
probably the youngest child, of a family of ten. ; 27). 
His mother’s name is unknown. His father, Jesse,|_ 2. As the youngest of the family he may posai- 
was of a vreat age when David was still young! bly have received from his parents the name, which 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12). His parents both lived till) first appears in him, of Dard, the belorcd, the dur- 
after his final rupture with Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3). ‘ling. But, perhaps for this same reason, he was 
Through them David inherited several points which | never intimate with his brethren. The eldest 
he never lost. (a.) His connection with Moab ! brother, who alone is mentioned in connection with 
through his great-crandmother Ruth. This he him, and who was afterwards made by hin: head of 
kept up when he escaped to Moab and entrusted | the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. xxvii. 18), treated him 
his aged parents to the care of the king (1 Sam. | scornfully and imperiously (1 Sam. xvii. 28}, a8 
xxii. 3), and it may not have been without its use | the eldest brothers of large families are apt to du: 
in keeping open a wider view in his mind and his- his command was regarded in the family as law 
tory than if he had been of purely Jewish descent. | (xx. 29); and the father lcoked upon the youngest 
Such is probably the design of the express meution | son as hardly one of the family at all (xvi. 11), and 
of Ruth in the genealogy in Matt. i. 5. ns a mere attendant on the rest (xvii. 17). The 


(b.) His birthplace, BevHLEneM. — Tis recol- familiarity which he lost with his brothers, he 


lection of the well of Bethichem is one of the most gained with his nephews. The three sons of his 
touching incidents of his later life (1 Chr. xi. 17). | Sister Zeruiah, and the one son of his sister Abigail, 


Froin the territory of Bethlehem, as from his own seemingly from the fact that their mothers were 
patrimony, he gave a property as a reward to the eldest of the whole family, were probably of the 
Chimham, son of Barzillai (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38; |stme age as David himself, and they accordingly 
Jer, xli. 17); and it is this connection of David | “ere to him — especially the three sons of Zeruiah 
with Bethlehem that brought the place again in |— throughout life in the relation usually oecupied 
later tines into universal fame, when Joseph went | by brothers and cousins. — In them we see the 
up to Bethlehem, “because he was of the house rougher qualities of the family, which David shared 
and lineave of David "' (Luke ii. 4). with them, whilst he was distinguished from them 
by qualities of his own, peculiar to himself. The 
two sons of his brother Shimeah are koth connected 
with his after history, and Loth celebrated for the 
gift of savacity in which David himself excelled. 
One was .Jonadab, the friend and adviser of his eld- 


(c.) Lis general connection with the tribe of 
Judah. In none of the tribes does the tribal fcul- 
ing appear to have Leen stronger; and it must he 
borne in mind throughout the story both of his 


sccurity amonyst the hills of Judah during his ; shen cbs : 
; y : Bane est son Amnon (2 Sam. xii. 3). The other was 
flieht from Saul, and of the early period of his reign cen f 
2 ce : : Jonathan (2 Sam. xxi. 21), who afterwards became 
at Hebron, as well as of the jealousy of the tribe at. 


: ; : oa Dae ., ' the counsellor of David hiniself (1 Chr. xxvii. 32). 
having lost their exclusive possession of him, which ; ea 
: It is a conjecture or tradition of the Jews presened 
broke out in the revolt of Absalom. 


_ .. tby Jerome ( (du. Heb. on 1 Sam. xvii. 12) that this 
(d.) His relatiows to Zeruiah and Abigail. was no other than Wathan the prophet, who, being 
Thongh called in 1 Chr. ii. 16, sisters of David, ‘adopted into Jesse's family, makes up the eighth 
they are not expressly called the daughters of | son, not named in 1 Chr. ii. 13-15. But this is 
Jesse; and Abigail, in 2 Sam. xvii. 25, is called jardly probate. 
the daughter of Nahash. Is it too much to sup-! ‘phe first time that David appears in history at 
pose that Pavid’s mother had been the wife or con-! once admits us to the whole family circle. There 
eubine® of Nahash, and then married by Jesse?) was a practice once a year at Rethlebem, probally 
This would agree with the ditterence of age between | at the first new moon of the year, of holding a sac- 
David and his sisters, and also (if Nahash was the | rificial feast, at which Jesse, as the chief proprietor 
same as the king of Ammon) with the kindnesses . of the place, would preside (1 Sam. xx. 6), with the 
which David received first from Nahash (2 Sam. | elders of the town. At. this or,such like feast (xvi. 





@ The later rabbis represent him as born in adul-! They make Nahash — "the serpent *’— to be ancther 
tery. This is probably a coarse inference from Pas. li. | name of Jesse, because he had no sin except that 
6; but it may possibly have reference to a tradition of ; whieh he contracted from the original serpent; and 
the above. On the other hand, in the earlier rabbis. thus David inherited none. (Jeroue, Qu. £fcb. in 2 
wo have an attempt at “immaculate conception.’ | Sain. xvii. 25.) 
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1) suddenly appeared the great prophet Samuel, 
' driving a heifer before him, and having in his hand 
a horn of the consecrated oil of the ‘Tabernacle. 
The elders of the little town were terrified at this 
apparition, but were reassured by the august visitor, 
and invited by him to the ceremony of sacrificing 
the heifer. The heifer was killed. The party 
were waiting to begin the feast. Samuel stood 
with his horn to pour forth the oil, as if for an in- 
vitation to bezin (comp. ix. 22). He was restrained 
by divine intimation as son after son passed by. 
Eliab, the eldest, by “his height’ and “his coun- 
tenance,’’ seeined the natural counterpart of Saul, 
whiwse rival, unknown to them, the prophet came 
to select. Lut the day was gone when kings were 
chosen because they were head and shoulders taller 
than the rest. “Samuel said unto Jesse, Are 
these all thy children? And he said, There re- 
maineth yet the youngest, and behold’ he keepeth 
the sheep.” 

This is our first and most characteristic intro- 
duction to the future king. The boy was brought 
in. We are enabled to fix his appearance at once 
in our minds. Ile was of short stature, thus con- 
trasting with his tall brother Eliab, with his rival 
Saul, and with his gigantic enemy of Gath. He 
had red® or auburn hair, such as is not unfre- 
quently seen in his countrymen of the East at the 
present day. In later life he wore a beard.c His 
brizht eyes 4 are especially mentioned (xvi. 12), and 
generally he was remarkable for the grace of his 
fisure and countenance (+ fair of eyes,’ ‘ comely,” 
‘evoodly,” xvi. 12, 18, xvii. 42), well made, and of 
immense streneth and avzility. His swiftness and 
activity made him (hike his nephew Asaliel) like a 
wild gazelle, his feet like harts’ feet, and his arins 
strong enouxh to break a bow of steel (Ps. xviii. 
3-5, 34). He was pursuing the occupation allotted 
in astern countries usually to the slaves, the 
females, or the despised of the family (comp. the 
case of Moses, of Jacob, of Zipporah, and Rachel, 
and in later times, of Mohammed; Sprenger, p. 8). 
The pastures of Bethlehem are famous throughout 
the sacred history. The Tower of Shepherds (Gen. 
xxxv. 21), the shepherds abiding with their flocks 
by night (Luke ii.), were both there. He usually 
evarried a switch or wandé in his hand (1 Sam. 
xvii. 40), such as would be used for his dogs (xvii. 
43), and a scrip or wallet round his neck, to carry 
anything that was needed for bh‘, shepherd's life 
(xvii. 40). Such was the outer afe of David when 
(as the later Dsalmists deseribed his call) he was 
taken from the sheepfolds, from following the 
ewes ereat with young, to feed Israel according to 
the intevrity of his heart, and to guide them by 
the skillfulness of his bands’? (Ps. Ixxvili. 70-72). 
The recollection ’ of the sudden and great elevation 


a ©The ofl: so Joseph. Ant. vi. 8, § 1. 

b 1 Sain. xvi. 12, xvii. 42. Ruddy = red-haired; 
rupparys, LXX.: rufus, Vulg.: the same word as for 
Baru, Gen. xxv. 25. The rabbis (probably from this) 
gay that he was like Exuu. Josephus (Ant. vi. 8, § 1) 
makes it his tawny complexion ({as005 thy xpoar). 
Pee at the end of the article.] 

¢ 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 

d ™ Fierce, quick ;"’ yopyds ras ave’s (Joseph. Ant. 
wi. 8. § 1). 

é€ The aime word as is used in Gen. xxx. 37; Jer. {. 
al; Hos. iv. 12. 

Jf It is useless to speculate on the extent to which 
his mission was known to himself or to others. Jose- 
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from this humble station is deeply impressed on his 
after life. ‘The man who was raised up on high"’ 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1) — “ [ have exalted one chosen out 
of the people’? (Ps. Ixxxix. 19) — “I took thee 
from the sheepcote '’ (2 Sam. vii. 8). 

3. But there was another preparation still more 
needed for his oflice, which possibly had made him 
already known tv Samuel, and which at any rate is 
his next introduction to the history. When the 
body-cuard of Saul were discussing with their mas- 
ter where the best minstrel could be found to chase 
away his madness by music, one of the young men 
in the yuard suvvested David. Saul, with the ab- 
solute control inherent in the idea of an Oriental 
king, instantly sent for him, and in the successful 
etlort of David's harp we have the first ylimpse into 
that genius for music and poetry which was after- 
wards consecrated in the Psalms. It is impossible 
not to connect the early display of this gift with 
the schouls of the prophets, who exercised their vo- . 
cation with tabret, psaltery, pipe, and harp (1 Sam. 
x. 5), in the pastures (Vecoth ; comp. Ps. xxiii. 2), 
to which he afterwards returned as to his natural 
home (1 Sam. xix. 18).9 

Whether any of the existing Psalms can be 
referred to this epoch of David's lite is uncertain. 
The 23d, from its subject of the shepherd, and from 
its extreme simplicity (though placed by Ewald 
somewhat later), may well have been sugzested by 
this time. The 8th, 19th, and 2Jth.” which are 
universally recognized as David's, describe the phe- 
nomena of nature, and as such may more naturally 
be referred to this tranquil period of his life than 
to any other. ‘The imagery of danger from wild 
beasts, lions, wild bulls, &c. (Ps. vii. 2, xxii. 20, 
21), must be reminiscences of this time. And 
now, at any rate, he must have first acquired the 
art which yave him one of his chief claims to men- 
tion in after times — “the sweet singer of Israel” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1), “the inventor of instruments of 
music’? (Am. vi. 5); “with his whole heart he 
sung songs and loved him that made him" ([e- 
clus. xlvii. 8). é 

4. One incident alone of his solitary shepherd 
life has come down to us — his conflict with the 
lion and the bear in defense of his father’s flocks 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35). But it did not stand alone. 
He was already kuown to Sauls guards for his 
martial exploits, probably against the Vhilistines 
(xvi. 18), and when he suddenly appeared in’ the 
camp, his elder brother immediately guessed that 
he had left the sheep in his ardor to see the battle 
(xvii. 28). To this new aspect of his character we 
are next introduced. 

There is no perfectly satisfactory means of recon- 
eiling the apparently contradictory accounts in J 
Sam. xvi. 14-25, and xvii. 12-31, 55-58. ‘The first 





phus (Ant. vi. 8, § 1) says that Suniuel whispered it 
into his ear. 

g The Mussulman traditions represent him as skilled 
in making haireloth and sackeloth — the usual oecu- 
p.tions of the prophets. See the notes to BETHLEHEM, 
p. 293 a. 

h The Mussulman traditions describe him as under- 
standing the language of birds (Koran, xxi. 9, xxii. 16). 

tf In Mussulman traditions, as Abraham is called 
the Friend,” and Mohammed “the Apostle,’ so Da- 
vid is “the Propet of Gol.” In Weil's Legends, p. 
157, ia a striking Oriental description of his powers 
as a psalmist: “Tle could imitete the thunders of 
heaven, the roar of the lion, thu notes of the nightin- 


gale.” 
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states that David was made known to Saul and 
became his armor-bearer in consequence of the 
charm of his music in assuaging the king's melan- 
choly. ‘The second implies that David was still a 
shepherd with his father's flocks, and unknown to 
Saul. The Vatican MS. of the LXX., fullowed by 
Kennicott (who arzues the question at length, Lis- 
sertition on Hebrewo Text, 418-432, 534-558), 
rejects the narrative in 1 Sam. xvii. 12-31, 55-58, 
as spurious. But the internal evidence frum its 
graphic touches is much in its favor, and it must at 
least be accepted as an ancient tradition of David's 
life. Horsley, but with no external authority, trans- 
poses 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23. Another explanation 
supposes that Saul had forgotten him. But this 
ouly sulves half the ditliculty, and is evidently not 
the intention of the narrative. It may therefore 
be accepted as an independent statement of David's 
first appearance, modified by the counter-statement 
already noticed. 

The scene of the battle is at Eries-pAMMIM, 
in the frontier-hills of Judah, called probably from 
this or similar encounters © the bound of blood.” 
Saul’s army is encamped on one side of the ravine, 
the Vhilistines on the other, the water-course of 
Ielah or “the Terebinth " runs between them.o A 
Philistine of gigantic stature, and clothed in com- 
plete armor, insults the comparatively defenseless 
Israelites, amongst whom the king alone appears to 
be well armed (xvii. 38; comp. xili. 20). No one 
can be found to take up the challenge. At this 
juncture David appears in the camp, sent by his 
father with ten loaves and ten slices of milk-cheese 
to his three eldest brothers, fresh from the sheep- 
folds. Just as he comes to the circle of wagons 
which formed, as in Arab settlements, a rude forti- 
fication round the Israelite camp (xvii. 20), he 
hears the well known shout of the Israelite war cry 
(comp. Num. xxiii. 21). The martial spirit of the 
boy is stirred at the sound; he leaves his provisions 
with the bayvave-master, and darts to join his 
brothers (like one of the royal messengers‘) into 
the midst of the lines.4 ‘Then he hears the chal- 
lenge, now made for the fortieth time — sees the 
dismay of his countrynien — hears the reward pro- 
posed by the king — goes with the impetuosity of 


« ® On the question of the consistency of the dif- 
ferent passages referred to in this paragraph, see addi- 
tion at the end of the article. i. 

6 Variations in the common account are sugyested 
by two other. pursages. 1. In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, it is 
stuted that © Goliath of Gath, the staff of whose spear 
was like « weaver’s beam,’’ was killed (not by David 
but) by E-hanan of Bethlehem. This, counbined with 
Y2e fact that the Philistine whom David slew is usually 
rameleas, has sugyested to Ewald (ii. 23, 611) the in- 
G:nioux conjecture that the name of Goliath (which is 
only given twice to Darid’s enemy, 1 Sam. xvil. 4, 
xxi. Y) was borrowed from the conflict of the renal 
Golisth with Elhanan, whose Bethlehemite origin has 
led to the confusion. Jerome (QQ. Heb. ad loc.) makes 
Elhanan the sume as David. 2. In 1 Chr. xi. 12, 
Eleazar (or more probably Shammah, 2 Sam. xxiii. 11) 
is said to have fought with David at Ephes-dammon 
agiinst the Philistines. It is of course possible that 
the sume scene may have witnessed two encounters 
between Israel and the Phi.istines; but it may also 
Indicate that David's first acquaintance with Eleazar, 
afterwards one of his chief captains, was muds on this 
memorable occasion. 

® The conjecture of Ewald ia wholly unneceszary. 
The Philistine whom David slew is as expressly culled 
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youth from soldier to soldier talking of the event, 
in spite of his brother's rebuke — be is intruduced 
to Saul — undertakes the combat. His victory over 
the gigantic Philistine is rendered more conspicuous 
by his own diminutive stature, and by the siniple 
weapons with which it was accomplished — not the 
armor of Saul, which he naturally found too large, 
but the shepherd's sling, which he always carried 
with him, and the five polished pebbles which he 
picked up as he went from the water-course uf the 
valley, and put in his shepherd's wallet.< Two 
truphies long remained of the Lattle — one, the 
huge sword of the Vhilistine, which was hung up 
behind the ephod in the ‘Tabernacle at Nob (1 Sain. 
xxi. 9); the other, the head, which he Lure away 
himself, and which was either laid up at Nub, or 
subsequently at Jerusalem. (Non.J D's. cxliv., 
though by its contents of a much later date, is by 
the title in the LXX. “against Goliath.” But 
there is also a psalm, preserved in the LN-X. at the 
end of the [salter, and which, though probally a 
mere adaptation from the bistury, well sums up 
this early period of his life: “ ‘This is the psalin of 
David's own writing (7) (ididypados ets Aavid), 
and outside the number, when lie tought the single 
combat with Goliath.” “ | was small amongst my 
brethren, and the youngest in my father’s “buuse. 
I was feeding my father's sheep. My bands made 
a harp, and my fingers fitted a psaltery. And who 
shall tell it to my Lord? He is the Lord, He 
heareth. He sent his messenger (angel?) and took 
me from my father’s flocks, and auvinted me with 
the oil of His anointing. My brethren were Leauti- 
ful and tall, but the Lord was not well pleased with 
them. I went out to meet the Philistine, aud he 
cursed me by his idols. But I drew his own sword 
and beheaded him, and took away the reproach 
from the children of Israel.’ # 

IL. dtedstions with Saul. — We now enter ona 
new aspect of David's life. The victory over Goliath 
had been a turning-point of his career. Saul 
inquired his parentage, and took him finally to his 
court. Jonathan was inspired by the romantic 
friendship which bound the two youths tocetker to 
the end of their lives. ‘The triumphant songs 9 of 
the Israelitish women announced that they felt that 


Kuishes the thue and place of David's victory from the 
tine and place of Ejhanan’s victory (which was after 
David became king and at Gob), he must bave had io 
view dilerent Pe istines who bore this panie. If they 
were brothers (cump. 2 Sam. xxi. 22), the secoud of 
them may bave assumed the other's pan-e after his 
death, and if they were not, the Ilebrews niight nat 
urally enough speak of them by the same name, 11 ia 
a sort of rupresentitive sense (Goliath = viant, hero). 
The brother of” in A. V.,Z Sam. xxi. 1Y, is italicized, 
but very possibly states what was true of the two 
champions referred to. For other suggestions, see 
Wordsworth, Books of Samuel, yp. 122. 

It is justly remarked above that Ephes-damn.im (or 
Pas-damunim. a shorter form, 1 Chr. aj. 13) within the 
valley of Elah (which sce), may have been the scene 
of more thin one conflict. It waa near the frontier 
of the hostile races, and fighting betwcen them must 
often have taken place there. H. 

¢ The same word is used as in 1 Sam. xxii. 17. 

d Asin 1 Sum. iv 16, 2 San. xviii. 2. 

e For the Mussulman legend, see Weil's 
p. 153. 

J Of these and of like songs, Bunsen ( Brbeliwerk 
Pref. p. cl.) interprets the expression iu 2 Sam. xxii. 
1, not * the s:veet singer of Israel,’ but © the darling 


gends, 


Goliath (see above) as the Philistine whom Eihanan | of the songs of Israel.” 


ilew, and, as the writer of the book of Sumuel distin- 


y See Fabricius, Cod. pseudepizr. V. T. 1. 906 
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tm bim Israel had now found a deliverer mightier 


even than Saul. And in those songs, and in the: 


fame which Lavid thus acquired, was laid the foun- | 
dation of that unhappy jealousy of Saul towards him 
which, mingling with the king's constitutional mal- 
adv, poisoned his whole future relations to David. 
‘Three new qualities now Lega to develop them- 
selves in David's character. 


The first was his 
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|of minstrel. But the successive snares laid by Saud 
to entrap him, and the open violence into which 
the king's madness twice broke out, at Lust con- 
vinced him that his lite was no longer sate. He 
had two faithful allies, however, in the court — the 
son of Saul, his friend Jonathan — the daughter of 
} Saul, his wife Michal. Warned by the une, and 
assisted by the other, he escaped by night, and 





Jonathan he 


prudence. It had been already glanced at on the was from thencefurward a fugitive. 
first mention of bim to Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 18),| never saw ayain except by stealth, Michal was 
* prudent in matters.’ But it was the marked! given in marriage to another (Phaltiel), aud he 
feature of the beginning of his public career. Thrice’ saw her no more till long after her father's death 
vver it is emphatically said, « he behaved himself | (Miciat]. To this escape the traditional title 
wisely,’ and evidently; with the impression that it  assizns 1's. lix. Internal evidence (uccording to 
was the wisdum called forth by the necessities of | Fwald) gives Ps. vie and vii. to this period. In 
his delicate and dithcult situation. It was that | the former he is first beginning to contemp: ite the 
peculiar Jewish caution which bas been compared | necessity of fight; in the latter he is moved by 
to the sacacity of a hunted avimal, such As is | the plots of a person not mamed in the history 
remarked in Jacob, and afterwards in the perse-. (peruaps those aliuded to in 1 Chr. xii. 17) —ac- 

cuted Israelites of the Middle Ages. One instance | cording to the title uf the psalm, Cush, a Benjamite, 


of it appears unmediately, in his answer to the trap 
laid for him by Saul's servants, “ Seemeth it to 
you a light thing to be the king's son-in-law, seeing 
that | am a poor man and lightly esteemed?” 
(xviii. 23). Secondly, we now see his magnanimous 
forbearance called forth, in the first instance, to- 
wards Saul, but displaying itself (with a few pain- 


and therefore of Saul’s tribe. 

2. His eseape (1 Sam. xix. 18-xxi. 15).— (a.) 
He first tled to Naivth (or the pastures) of Ramah, 
tw Samuel. This is the first recorded occasion of 
his meeting with Samuel since the original inter- 
view during his boyhoud at Bethlehem. It might 
almost seem as if be had intended to devote him- 





ful exceptions) in the rest of his life. He is the | self with his musical and pvetical gifts tw the pro- 
first example of the virtue of chivalry. Thirdly, | phetical office, and give up the cares and danyers 
his hairbreadith escapes, continued through so many | of public lite. But he hed a higher destiny still. 
years, impressed upon him a sense of dependence! Up to this time both the king and himself had 
on the LDivine help, clearly derived from this epoch. | thought that a reunion was possille (see xx. 5, 2ti). 
His usual oath or asseveration in later times was, | But the madness of Saul now Lecame more settled 
© Ag the Lord liveth who hath redeemed my soul: and ferocious in charscter; and David's danger 
out of adversity * (2 Sam. iv. 9; 1 K. i. 20); and) proportionably greater. ‘The secret interview with 
the Psalins are filled with imagery taken even} Jonathan, of which the recullection was probably 
literally from shelter ayainst pursuers, slipping; handed duwn throagh Jonathan's descendauts when 
down precipices (I's. xvii. 36), biding-places in| they came to David's court, contirmed the alarm 
rocks and caves, leafy coverts (xxxi. 2.)), strong | already excited by Saul's endeavor to seize him at 


fastnesses (xviii. 2). 


This course of life subdivides itself into four , 


portions; — 

1. His life at the court of Saul till his final 
escape (1 Sam. xvili. 2-xix. 18). 
exactly defined. But it would seem that, having 
been first armor-bearer (xvi. 21, xviii. 2), then made 
captain over a thousand — the subdivision of a 
tribe — (xviii. 13), he finally, on his marriaze with 
Michal, the king's second daughter, was raised to 
the hich ottice of captain of the king's body-guard,¢@ 
second only, if not equal, to Abner, the captain of 
the host, and Jonathan, the heir apparent. ‘These 
three furmed the usual companions of the king at 
his meals (xx. 25). 
for his successtul exploits against the Philistines, 
by one of which he wun his wife, and drove back 
the Philistine power with a blow from which it 
only rallied at the disastrous close of Saul's reign.? 
He also still performed from time to time the ottice 





@ 1 Sam. xx. 26, xxii. 14, as explained by Ewald, 
ili. 98. 

& The story of his wooing Merah, and of her mar- 
riage with Adriel (1 Sam. xviii. 17-19), is omitted in 
LXX. and Joseph. (Ant. vi. 10, § 1). There is the 
game obliteration of her name in the existing Text of 
2 Mam. xxi. 8. 

¢ The first of these (1 Sam. xviii. 9-11) is omitted 
in the Vatican MS. of the LXX. aud Joseph. (Aut. vi. 
10, § 1). 


His office is not: 


David was now chietly known | 


Ramah, and he now determined to leave his coun- 
try, and take refuve, like Corivlanus, or ‘Themis- 
tocles in like circumstances, in the court of his 
enemy. Before this last resolve, he visited Non, 
the seat of the tabernacle, partly to obtain a final 
interview with the High-priest (1 Sam. xxii. 9, 13), 
partly to vbtain fuod and weapons. On the pre- 
text of a secret mission’ from Saul, he gained an 
answer from the oracle, sume of the consecrated 
loaves, and the consecrated sword of (Goliath. 
“ There is none like that: give it me.”’ The inci- 
dent was of double importance in David's career. 
First, it established a connection between him and 
the only survivor from the massacre in) which 
David's visit involved the house of Abhimelech. 
Secondly, frum Ahimelech’s surrender of the con- 
secrated bread to David's hunger our Lord drew 
the inference of the superiority of the moral to the 
ceremonial law, which is the only allusion made to 
David's life in the N. ‘T.v (Matt. xii. 3; Mark ii. 


archers (Ps. xi. 2), to his flight like a bird to the 
mountains (xf. 1, comp. 1 Sam. xxvi. 20), and probably 
to the neighborhood of the Dead Ses (xi. 6), rathor 
point to the time when he was at En-zedi. 
: J The statement of bis pretended mission is dif- 
ferently given in the Hlebrew and in the LXX. It 
must be observed that the young men spoken of 
as his companions were imaginary. Ile was quite 
alone. 

g It is a characteristic Jewish comment (ns distin- 


d for the Mussulman legend, see Weil's Legends,| guished froin the lesson drawn by Christ) that the 


p 154. 
¢ Thon allusions to his danger from the Benjamite 


bread was useless to him (Jerome, Qu. /dcb. in loc.) 
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25; Luke vi. 3, 4). It is also commemorated by 
the traditional title of Ds. lii. 

(6.) His stay at the court of ACitISH was short. 
Discovered possibly by “the sword of Goliath,” his 
presence revived the national enmity of the Vhilis- 
tines against their former conqueror; and he only 
escaped by feigning madness,” violent gestures, 
playing on the gates of the city, or on a drum or 
cymbal, letting his beard grow, and foaming at the 
mouth (1 Sam. xxi. 13, LXX.). The 56th and 
84th psalms are both referred by their titles to this 
event, und the titles state (what does not appear in 
the naitative) that he had been seized as a prisoner 
by the ’hilistines, and that he was, in consequence 
of this stratagem, set free by Achish, or (as he is 
twice called) Abimelech. 

3. His life as an independent outlaw (xxii. 1- 
xxvi. 25. (a.) His first retreat was the cave of 
Adullum, probally the large cavern (the only very 
large one in Palestine), vot far from Bethlehem, 
now called Ahureitin (see Bonar's Land of Promise, 
p. 244). Irom its vicinity to Rethlehen, be was 
joined there by his whole family, now feeling them- 
selves insecure from Saul’s fury (xxii. 1). This 
was probally the foundation of his intimate con- 
nection with his nephews, the sons of Zeruiah. 

Of these, Abishai, with two other companions, 
was amonest the earliest (1 Chr. xi. 15, 20; 1 Sam. 

‘xxvi. 6; 2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 18). Beside these, 
were outlaws and debtors from every part, including 
doubtless some of the original Canaanites — of 
whom the name of one at least has Leen preserved, 
Ahimelech the Hittite (1 Sam. xxvi. 6).0 

(6.) His next move was to a stronghold, either 
the mountain, afterwards called Herodium, close to 
Adullam, or the fastness called by Josephus (2. J. 
vii. 8, 9 3) Afasada, the Grecized form of the 
Hebrew word Afutzed (1 Sam. xxii. 4, 5; 1 Chr. 
xii. 16), in the neivhborhood of En-gedi. Whilst 
there, he had deposited his aged parents, for the 
sake of greater security, Leyond the Jordan, with 
their ancestral kinsman of Moab (¢. 3). The 
neighlLoring king, Nahash of Ammon, also treated 
him kindly (2 Sam. x. 2). Here another com- 
panion appears fur the first time, a schoolfellow, if 
we may use the word, from the schools of Samuel, 
the prophet Gad, his subsequent biographer (1 Sam. 
xxii. 5) 3 and whilst he was there, occurred the 
chivalrous exploit of the three heroes just mentioned 
to procure water from the well of Bethlehem, and 
David's chivalrous answer, like that of Alexander 
in the desert of Gedrosia (1 Chr. xi. 16-19; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 14-17). He was joined here by two separate 
bands. One a little body of eleven fierce Gadite © 
mountaineers, who swam the Jordan in flood-time 
to reach him (1 Chr. xii. 8). Another was a detach- 
ment of men from Judah and Henjamin under his 
nephew Amasai, who henceforth attached himself 
to David's fortunes (1 Chr. xii. 16-18). 

(c.) At the warning of Gad, he fled next to the 
forest of Z/arcth (somewhere in the hills of Judah, 
but its exact. site unknown), and then again fell in 
with the Philistines, and again, apparently advised 
by Gad (xxili. 4) made a descent on their foraging 
parties, and relieved Aetdah (also unknown), in 





@ Thia is the subject of one of David's apocry- 
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which he took up his abode. Whilst there, now 
for the first time in a fortified town of his ows 
(xxiii. 7), he was joined by a new and most im. 
portant ally — Abiathar, the last survivor of the 
house of Ithamar, who came with the High-priest's 
Ephod, and henceforth gave the oracles, which 
David had hitherto received from Gad (xxiii. 6, 9, 
xxii. 23). sy this time, the 400 who had joined 
him at Adullam (xxii. 2) had swelled to 600 (xxiii. 
13). 

(d.) The situation of David was now chanced 
by the appearance of Saul himself on the scene. 
Apparently the danger was too great for the litde 
ariny to keep together. They escaped from Keilah, 
and dispersed, “ whitherscever they could yo,” 
amongst the fastnesses of Judah. Henceforth it 
Lecomes difficult to follow his movenents with 
exectness, partly from ignorance of the localities, 
partly because the same event seems to Le twice 
narrated (1 Sam. xxiii, 19-24, xxvi. 1-4, and 
perhaps 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-22, xxvi. 5-25). But thus 
much we discern. He is in the wilderness of ZA. 
Once (or twice) the Ziphites betray his movements 
to Sau. From thence Saul literally hunts him 
Lke a partridve, the treacherous Ziphites Leating 
the bushes betore him, and 3000 men stationed to 
catch even the print of his footsteps on the hills 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 22 (Heb.), 24 (LAX.), xxiv. 11, 
xxvi. 2, 20). David finds himself driven to the 
extreme south of Judah, in the wilderness of Macon. 
On two, if not three occasions, the pursuer and 
pursued catch sight of each other. Of the first of 
these escapes, the memory was long preserved in 
the name of the “Cliff of Divisions," given to the 
clitf down one side of which David climled, whilst 
Saul was surrounding the hill on the other side 
(xxiii, 25-29), and was suddenly called away by a 
panic of « Philistine invasion. On another occasion, 
David took refuge in a cave “ by the spring of the 
wild goats ” (engedi) immediately above the Dead 
Sea (1 Sam. xxiv. 1, 2). The rocks were covered 
with the pursuers. Saul entered, as is the custom 
in Oriental countries, for a natural necessity. The 
followers of David, seated in the dark recesses of 
the cave, seeing, yet not seen, suggest to him the 
chance thus thrown in their way. David, with a 
characteristic mixture of humor and generosity, 
descends and silently cuts off the skirt of the long 
robe, spread, as is usual in the East on such occa- 
sions, Lefore and behind the person so occupied — 
and then ensued the pathetic scene of remonstrance 
and forgiveness (xxiv..8-22).¢ The third (if it can 
be distinguished from the one just given) was in 
the wilderness further south. ‘There was a regular 
camp, formed with its usual fortification of wagon 
and haggage. Into this inclosure David penetrated 
by night, and. carried off the cruse of water and 
the well known royal spear of Saul, which had 
twice so nearly transfixed him to the wall in formes 
days (xxvi. 7, 11, 22). [Anms, Chanith.} Tha 
same scene is repeated as at nvedi — and this is 
the last interview between Saul and David (xxvi. 
25). He had already parted with Jonathan in the 
forest of Ziph (xxiii. 18). 

‘Yo this period are annexed by their traditional 


(Qu. Hib. in loc.), appears suddenly, without intro 


phal colloquivs (Fabricius, Cod. psrudepigr, V. T. p.| duction, like E.ijah. Is it possible that he, like Elijah 


1002). 

6 Sibbechai, who kills the giant at Gob (2 Sam. xxi. 
18), is said by Josephus to have been a Hittite. 

¢ Gud, as Jerowe’s Jewish commentators observe 





may have been from beyond the Jordnn, and come 
as hia name implies, with the cleven Gadites? 
d For the Mussulman legend, see Weil, p. 156. 
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titles Paa'ns liv. (“« When the Ziphim came and 
said. Lbuth not David hide himself with us? "); Ivii. 
(* When he fled from Saul in the cave,” though 
this may refer also to Adullam); Laili. ¢* When he 
was in the wilderness of Judah,’ or Idumea, 
LXX.); exlii. (* A prayer when he was in the 
cave "'). It is probably these psalms which made 
the Psalter so dear to Allred and to Wallace during 
their like wanderings. 

Whilst he was in the wilderness of Maon occurred 
David's adventure with NABAL, instructive as 
showing his mode of carrying on the treebooter’s 
life, and his marriage with Abigail. His marriage 
with Ahinoam from Jezreel,“ also in the same 
heigh}wriovd (Josh. xv. 5), seems to have taken 
place a shurt time before (L Sam. xxv. 4d, xxvii. 
3; 2 Sam. iii. 2). 

4. (lis service under Achish® (1 Sam. xxvii. 1- 
2 Sana. i. 27). — Wearied with his wandering life 
he at list crosses the Philistine frontier, not as 
before in the capacity of a fugitive, but the chief 
of a powerful band — his 609 men now grown into 
an organized force, with their wives and families 
around them (xxvii. d+). After the manner of 
Eastern potentates, Achish gave him, for his sup- 
port, a city — Ziklag on the frontier of Philistia — 
and it was long remembered that to this curious 
arranvement the kings of Judah owed this appanage 
of their dynasty (xxvii. 6). There we meet with 
the tirst nute of time in David's life. He was 
settled there fur a year? and four months (xxvii. 
7), and his increasing importance is indicated by 
the fact that a body of Benjamite archers and 
slivers, twenty-two of whom are specially named, 
joined him from the very tribe of his rival (1 Chr. 
xii. 1-7). Possibly during this stay he may have 
acquired the knowledge of military organization, in 
which the Philistines surpassed the Israelites, and 
in which he surpassed all the preceding rulers of 
Israel. 

He deceived Achish into confidence by attacking 
the old nomadic inhabitants of the desert frontier, 
and representing the plunder to be of portions of 
the southern ttibes or the nomadic allied tribes of 
Israel. But this confidence was not shared by the 
Philistine nobles; and accordingly David was sent 
back by Achish from the last victorious campaign 
against Saul. In this manner David escaped the 
difficulty of being present at the battle of Gilboa, 
but found that during his absence the Beduuin 
Amalekites, whom he hid plundered during the 
previous year. had made a descent upon Ziklag, 
burnt it to the ground, and carried off the wives 
and children of the new settlement. A wild scene 
of frantic grief and recrimination enstied between 
David and his followers. It was calined by an 
oracle of assurance from Abiathar. It happened 
that an important accession had just been made to 
his furce. On bis march with the Philistines north- 
ward to Gilboa, he had been joined by some chiefs 
of the Manassites, through whose territory he was 
passing. Urgent as must have been the need for 
them at home, yet David's fascination carried them 
off, and they now assisted him against the plun- 
derers (1 Chr. xii. 19-21). They overtook the 
invaders in the desert, and recovered the spoil. 
These were the gifts with which David was now 


@ Joseph. Ant. vi. 18, §$ 8, calls it Abessar. 

& According to the Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
Med. on 2 Sam. viii. 10), he was the son of the former 
Achish ; his mother's name Maacah. 
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able for the first time to requite the friendly inhab- 
itants of the scene of his wanderings (1 Sam. xxx. 
20-31). A more lasting memorial was the law 
which traced its orivin to the arranzement made 
by hin, formerly in the attack on Nabal, but now 
again, more completely, for the equal division of 
the plunder amongst the two-thirds who followed 
to the field, and one-third who remained to guard 
the bagyave (1 Samm. xxx. 25, xxv. 13). ‘Pwo days 
after this victory a Bedouin arrived from the North 
with the fatal news of the defeat of Gilbua. The 
reception of the tidings of the death of bis rival 
and of his friend, the sulemn mourning, the vent 
of his indignation against the bearer of the message, 
the pathetic lamentation that followed, well close 
the second period of David's life (2 Sam. i. 1-27). 


II. Davis reign. 


(I.) As king of Judah at Hebron, 7} years (2 
Sam. ii. 11; 2 Sam. ii. I-v. 5). 

Hebron was selected, doubtless, as the ancient 
sacred city of the tribe of Judah, the burial place 
of the patriarchs and the inheritance of Caleb. 
Here David was first formally anointed king — by 
whom is not stated — but the expression seems to 
lunit the inauguration to the tribe of Judah, and 
theretore to exclude any intervention of Abiathar 
(2 Sam. ii. 4). To Judah his dominion was 
nominally confined. But probably for the first five 
years of the time the dominion of the house of Saul, 
whose seat was now at Mahanaim, did not extend 
to the west of the Jordan; and consequently David 
would be the only Israelite potentate amongst the 
western tribes. Gradually his power increased, and 
during the two years which folluwed the elevation 
of Ishboshcth, a series of skirmishes took place 
between the two kingdoms. First caine a success- 
ful inroad into the territory of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. 
li. 28). Next occurred the defection of Abner (2 
Sam. iii. 12), and the surrender of Michal, who 
was now separated from her second husband to 
return to her first (2 Sam. iii. 15). Then rapidly 
tullowed, though without David's consent, the suc- 
cessive murders of ABNER and of JsilbusHETH 
(2 Sam. iii. 30, iv. 5). The throne, ao long waiting 
for him, was now vacant, and the united voice of 
the whole people at once called him to occupy it. 
A solemn leayue was made between hin and his 
people (2 Sam. vy. 3). Vor the third time David 
was anointed king, and a festival of three days 
celebrated the joyful event (1 Chr. xii. 39). Hig 
littie band had now swelled into “a great host, 
like the host of God" (1 Chr. xii. 22). ‘The com: 
mand of it, which had formerly rested on David 
alone, he now devulved on his nephew Joab (2 Sam. 
11.28). It was formed by contingents from every 
tribe of Israel. ‘Iwo are specially mentioned as 
bringing a weight of authority above the others. 
The sons of Issachar had “ understanding of the 
times to know what Israel ought to do,”’ and with 
the adjacent tribes contributed to the common feast 
the peculiar products of their rich territory (1 Chr. 
xii. 32, 40). The Levitical tribe, formerly repre- 
sented in David's following only by the solitary 
fugitive Abiathar, now came in strength, repre- 
sented by the head of the rival branch of [:leazar, 
the High-priest, the aged Jehoidda and his youth- 


e¢ But the value of this is materially damaged oy 
the variations in the LXX. to “4 months,” and 
Joseph. Ant. vi. 13, to “4 months and 20 days.” 
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ful and warlike kinsman Zadok (1 Chr. xii. 27, 28, 
xxvii. 5). 

The only psalm directly referred to this epoch is 
the 27th (by its title in the LXX. Tipd TOU Xpio- 
Ojva: — * before the anointing "’ t. ¢. at Hebron). 

Underneath this show of outward prosperity, 
two cankers, incident to the royal state which 
David now assumed, had first made themselves 
apparent at Hebron, which darkened all the rest 
of his career. The first was the formation of a 
harem, according to the usuze of Qriental kings. 
To the two wives of hix wandering life, he had now 
added four, and including Michal, five (2 Sam. ii. 
2, ili, 2-3, 15). The second was the increasing 
power of his kinsmen and chief ofticers, which the 
king strove to restrain within the limits of right, 
and thus of all the incidents of this part of his 
career the most plaintive and characteristic is his 
lamentation over his powerlessness to prevent the 
niurder of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 31-36). 

(Ef.) Reign over all Israel 33 years (2 Sam. v. 
5, to 1 K. ii. 11). 

(1.) The Fuundation of Jerusclem. —It must 
have been with no ordinary interest that the sur- 
rounding nations watched for the prey on which 
the Lion of Judah, now about to issue from his 
native lair, and establish himself in a new home, 
would make his first spring. One fastness alone 
in the centre of the land had hitherto defied the 
arms of Israel. On this, with a singular prescience, 
David fixed as his future capital. Ly one sudden 
assault Jebus was taken, and became henceforth 
known by the names (whether Lome by it before 
or not we cannot tell) of Jerusalem and Zion. Of 
all the cities of Palestine great in former ages, 
Jerusalem alone has vindicated by its long perma- 
nence the choice of its founder. ‘The importance 
of the capture was marked at the time. ‘The re- 
ward lestowed on the successful scaler of the pre- 
cipice, was the highest place in the army. Joab 
henceforward became captain of the host (1 Chr. 
xi. 6). The royal residence was instantly fixed 
there — fortitications were added by the king and 
by Joab — and it was known by the special name 
of the “city of David” (1 Chr. xi. 7; 2 Sam. v. 
9). 
The neighboring nations were partly enraged 
and partly awestruck. ‘Fhe Philistines © made two 
ineffectual attacks on the new king (2 Sam. v. 17- 
2), and a retribution on their former victories 
took place by the capture and conflagration of their 
own idols (f Chr. xiv. 12). Tyre, now for the first 
time appearing in the sacred history, allied herself 
with Israel; and Hiram © sent cedarwood for the 
buildings of the new capital (2 Sam. v. 11), espe- 
cially for the palace of David himself (2 Sam. vii. 
2). Unhallowed and profane as the city had been 
before, it was at once elevated to a sanctity which 
it has never lost, akove any of the ancient sanc- 
tuaries of the land. The ark was now removed 
from its obscurity at Kirjath-jearim with marked 








@ The importance of the victory is indicated by the 
(probable) allusion to it in Ta. xxvill. 21. 

6 In 1 Chr. xiv. 8, the incoherent words of 2 Sam. 
v. 17. © David went down into the hold.” are omitted. 

¢ Eupolemua (Eur. Prop. Ev. ix. 30) mentions an 
expedition against Uliram king of Tyre and Sidon, 
ard a letter to Vafres king of Egypt to make an al- 
tiance 

d1 Chr xvi. 1. says they offered;’? 2 Sam. vi. 
17, “he offered.” Both say “he blessed.” The 
“aXX., by a slight variaticn of the text, reads both in 
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;solemnity. A temporary halt (uwing to the death 
of Uzzah) detained it at Obed-edom's house, after 
which it again moved forward with great state te 
Jerusalem. An assembly of the nation was con- 
vened, and (according to 1 Chr. xiii. 2, xv. 2-27. 
especially of the Levites. The musical arta in 
which David himself excelled were ow developed 
ona great scale (1 Chir xv. 16-22; 2 Sam. vi. 5). 
Zadok and Abiathar, the representatives of the two 
Aaronic families, were | oth present. (1 Chr. xv. 115, 
Chenaniah presided over the music (1 Chr. xv. 29, 
27). Obed-edom followed his sacred) chanmze (1 
Chr. xv. 18, 21, 24). The prophet Nathan aypears 
for the first time as the controlling adviser ct the 
future (2 Sam. vii. 3). A sacrifice was offered as 
soon as a successful start was made (1 Chr. xv. 26; 
2 Sam. vi. 13). David himself was dressed in the 
white linen dress of the priestly order, without his 
royal rol:es, and played on stringed instrumer.ts (1 
Chr. xv. 27; 2 Sam. vi. 14, 20). As in the pro- 
phetie schools where he had himself Leen lroucht 
up (1 Sam. x. 5)and as still in the impressive cere- 
monial of some Eastern T'ervishes, and of Seville 
cathedral (probably derived from the East), a wild 
dance was part of the religious solemnity. Tuto this 
David threw himself with wireserved er.thusiasm, 
and thus conveyed the symbol of the presence of Je- 
hovah into the ancient heathen fortress. In the same 
spirit of uniting the sacerdctal with the roval fune- 
tions, he oflered sacrifices on a lnrve scale, and 
himself gave the Lenediction to the people (2 Sam. 
vi. 17, 18; 1 Chr. xvi. 2).4 The scene of this in- 
auguration was on the hill which from L'avid's 
habitation was specially kiown as the “City of 
David.” As if to mark the new era he had not 
brought the ancient tabernacle from Gileon, but 
had erected a new tent or tabernacle (1 Chr. xv. 1) 
for the reception of the ark. It was the first be- 
ginning of the great design, of which we will speak 
presently, afterwards carried out by his son, of 
erecting a permanent temple or palace for the ark, 
corresponding to the state in which he himself was 
to dwell. It was the greatest day of David's life. 
Qne incident only tarnished its splendor — tl:e re- 
proach of Michal, his wife, as he was finally enter. 
ing his own palace, to carry to his own household 
the kenediction which he had already prorounced 
on his people. (Micttat.] His act of severity 
towards her was an additional mark of the stress 
which he himself laid on the solemnity (2 Sam. vi. 
20-23: 1 Chr. xv. 24). 

No less than eleven psalms, cither in their tra 
ditional titles, or in the irresistil.le eviderce of 
their contents, bear traces of this great festival. 
The 20th psalm (by its title in the LNX.) is said 
to be on the “Going forth of the tal ermacle.” ¢ 
The 30th (by its title), the 15th and 10)st by their 
contents, express the feelings of David on his eccu- 
pation of his new home. ‘The 68th, at least in 
part, and the 24th’ seem to have been actuslly 
composed for the entrance of the ark into the 


2 Sam. vi. 14 and 2 Chr. xxx. 21, “instruments of 
praise,” for “all his might.” 

e Aa ‘the tabernacle" was never moved from Gib- 
eon in David's time, “the ark’ is probably meant = It 
is the psalm which describes a thunder-atorm. Is it 
possible to connect this with the event deacribed in 9 
Sam. vi. 6? A similar allusion may be found in Ps 
Ixvili 7, 33. (See Chandler, ii. 211.) 

J in the LXX. title said to be “on the Sabbath 
day.” 
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ancient gates of the heathen fortress — and the last | the founder, a position which entitie! him to the 
words of the second of these two psalms @ may be {name of « Patriarch" (Acts ii. 2J) and (ultimately) 
rezarded as the inaguration of the new name by (of the ancestor of the Messiah. 
which God henceforth is called, The Lord of hosts. Of these, Absalom and Adonijah both inherited 
“Who is this king of glory?” “The Lord of | their father’s beauty (2 Sam. xiv. 25; 1 K. i. 6); 
hosts, He is the king of glory’? (Ps. xxiv. 10; | but Solomon alone possessed any of his higher qual- 
conp. 2 Sam. vi. 2). Fragments of poetry worked | ities. It was from a union of the children of Sol 
up into psalins (xevi. 2-13,” ev., evi. 1, 47, 48), |omon and Absalom that the royal line was carried 
occur in 1 Chr. xvi. 8-36, as having been delivered | on (1 K. xv. 2). The princes were under the charge 
by David «into the hands of Asaph and his |of Jehiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 32), perhaps the Levite (1 
brother "’ after the close of the festival, and the | Chr. xv. 21; 2 Chr. xx. 14), with the exception of 
two mysterivus terms in the titles of Ps. vi. and | Solomon, who (according at least to one rendering) 
xlvi. (Sheminith and Alamoth) appear in the lists | was under the charge of Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 25). 
of those mentioned on this occasion in 1 Chr. xv. | David's strong parental affection for all of them is 
2.), 21. ‘The 132d is, by its contents, if not by its| very remarkable (2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 36, xiv. 33, 
authorship, thrown back to this time. The whole | xviii. 5, 33, xix. 4; 1 K. i. 6). 
progress cf the removal of the ark is traced in (6.) The military organization, which was in 
David's vein. fact inherited from Saul, but greatly developed by 
(2.) Founlition of the Court and Empire of | David, was as follows: 
Asracl, 2 Sam. viii. to xii. — The erection of the (1.) “The Host," t. ¢. the whole available mil- 
new capital at Jerusalem introduces us to a new | itary force of Israel, consisting of all males, capable 
era in David's life and in the history of the mon-| of bearing arms, and summoned only for war. This 
archy. Lp to this time he had been a king, such | had always existed from the time of the first settle- 
as Saul had been before him, or as the kings of the | ment in Canaan, and had been commanded by the 
neighboring tribes, each ruling over his territory, | chief or the judge who presided over Israel for the 
unconcerned with any foreign relations except so far|time. Under Saul, we first find the recognized 
as was necessary to defend bis own nation. But | post of a captain or commander-in-chief — in the 
David, and through him the [sraelitish monarchy, | person of Abner; and under David this post was 
now took a wider ranve. He became a king on the | given, as a reward for the assault on Jerusalem, to 
scale of the great Oriental sovereigns of Myypt and | his nephew Joaw (1 Chr. xi. 6, xxvii. 34), who con- 
Persia, with a rezular administration and organiza-!ducted the army to battle in the absence of the 
tiun of court and camp; and he also founded an | king (2 Sam. xii. 26). There were 12 divisions of 
imperial dominion which for the first time realized | 24,000 each, who were held to be in duty month 
the proplietic description of the bounds of the cho-; by month; and over each of them presided an of- 
sen peuple ((ren. xv. 18-21). ‘The internal organ- | ficer, selected for this purpose from the other mil- 
ization now established lasted till the final overthrow | itary bodies formed by David (1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15). 
of the monarchy. [he empire was of much shorter |The army was still distinguished from those of 
duration, continuing only through the reigns of | surrounding nations by its primitive aspect of a 
David and his successor Sclomun. But, for the | force of infantry without cavalry. ‘The only innova- 
period of its existence, it lent a peculiar character | tions as yet allowed were, the introduction of a very 
to the sacred history. For once, the kines of Israel | lunited nuniber of chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4) and of 
were on a level with the great putentates of the} mules for the princes and officers instead of the. 
world. David was an imperial conqueror, if not; asses (2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii. 9). According to a 
of the saine magnitude, yet of the same kind, as | Mussulman tradition (Auran, xxi. 8), David in- 
Rameses or Cyrus, — “1 have made thee a great | vented chain armor.¢ ‘The usual weapons were still 
name like unto the name of the great men that are | spears and shields, as appears from the I’salms. 
in the earth" (2 Sam. vii. 9). “Thou hast shed | For the general question of the numbers and equip- 
blood abundantly, and hast made great wars ’’ (1 | ment of the army, see Ans and ARMY. 
Chr. xxii. 8). And as, on the one hand, the exter-) (2.) The Body-guard. This also had existed in 
nal relations of life, and the great incidents of war | the court of Saul, and David himself had probably 
and conquest receive an elevation by their contact | been its commanding officer (1 Sam. xxii. 14; 
with the relizious history, so the religious history | Ewald). But it now assumed a peculiar organiza- 
swells into larger and broader dimensions from its|tion. They were at least in name foreizners, as 
contact with the course of the outer world. The} having been drawn from the Vhilistines, probably 
enlargement of territory, the amplification of power | during David's residence at the court of Gath. 
and state, leads to a corresponding enlargement | They are usually called from this circumstance 
and amplitication of ideas, of imagery, of sympa |“ Cherethites and Telethites,”’ but had also“ a body 
thies: and thus (humanly speaking) the magnifi-| especially from Gath¢ amongst them, of whom the 
cent forebodings of a wider dispensation in the | name of one, Ittai, is preserved, as a faithful serv 
prophetic writings first became possible through | ant of David (2 Sam. xv. 19). The captain of the 
the court and empire of David. force was, however, not only not a foreivner, but an 
(+) In the internal organization of the kingdom | Israelite of the highest distinction and purest de- 
the tirst new element that has to be considered is | scent, who first appears in this capacity, but who 
the royal famity, the dynasty, of which David was | outl:ved David, and became the chief support of 











a good coat of mail is often called by the Arabs 
*€ Doo lee,” +. e. Davidean. 

«A tradition in Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 1 Chr. xviil. 
17) speaks of their being in tne place of the seventy 
judges appointed by Moses. 

e But here the reading is doubtful (Ewald, fil. 177, 
note.) 


a E-vald, iii. 164. For an elaborate adaptation of 
the 68th Ps::lm to this event, ree Cliandler, ii. 54. 

b In the title of the LXX. said to be David's 
* when the house was built after the captivity.’ It 
Is possible that by “the captivity ’? may be meant the 
taptivity of the ark in Philistia, as in Judg. xviii. 39. 

¢ Compsre the legends in Weil’s Legends, p. 155, 
and Lane's Selections from the Koran, p. 229. Thus 
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(I) Wives or tug WaxpDERINGS. 
(1 Sam. xxvil. 3; 1 Chr. iil. 1) 
Ahinoam of Jezreel = Abigail of Carmel 
Chileah or Daniel 


() Chr. dit. be 
Jos. Ant. vii. 1, 4) 


Amnon or Jeilelt ? 
(Jer. Qa. Heb 
on 1 Chr. xxvii. 2) 


N. B. — There were, besides, 19 concubdines 
(2 Sam. v. 14, xv. 16), whose childrens (i Che. 
Ui. 9) are nut panied. 


DAVID 
(II.) Wives ar Usprow. 
(2 Sam. thi. #5; 1 Chr. fil. 1-4) 


Mancaha = Haggith = Abital = Eglahb = Michs} 
of nak eas (2 Sam 





| | 
teem Tamar Adonijah Shephatiah Ithream 


| 
8 sons who Tamar = ReuoBoam 
died (2 Sam. (or 
xiv. Zi. Munceoh) 
xviil. 13) (2 Sam. 
xiv. &%, 
Joe. Ant 
vii. 8, 5) 
ABIJAM 


(III.) Wives at JERUSALEM.¢C 
(2 Sam. ¥. 15-16; \ Chr. iii. 5-8, xiv. 47) 









| | ] 
tohar = Flishuad Eliphelet = Nog ah Nepheg Japhia Elishama Flinda Eliphalet Jerinath 
Ebenar — Elishama Elnalet, (1 Chr. iii 7) -cliada (2 Chr. xi. 18) 
<LXX.) (1 Chr. Ch Q Chr. | 
hil. 6) xiv. 5] xiv. 7) j 
Mahalath = Revos0an 
(2.) Bathsheha 
. Ci Che, itt. 5) 
Bathshua 
| 
| | ) 
one Nia Shamnua Shoba Nathan Jedidiah 
. gaachild Shitmnea or 
(2 Sam. xii. 15) (1 Chr. iil. 5) SoLouon 


the throne of his son, namely. Benaiah, son of the 
chief priest Jehviada, representative of the eldest 
branch of Aaron's house (2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, 
xx. 23; 1 K. i. 38, 44). 

(3.) The most peculiar military institution in 
David's army was that which arose out of the pe 
culiar circumstances of his early life. As the 
nucleus of the Kussian army is the Preobajinsky 
regiment formed by Peter the Great out of the 
‘companions who gathered round him in the suburb 
of that name in Moscow, so the nucleus of what 
afterwards became the only standing army in Da- 
vid's forces was the band of 600 men who had 
gathered round him in his wanderings. The num- 
ber of 600 was still preserved, with the name of 
Gibborim, “heroes”? or “mighty men.” It he- 
came yet further subdivided ¢ into 3 large bands of 
200 each, and small bands of 2U each. ‘The small 
bands were commanded by 30 officers, one for each 
band, who together formed “the thirty,’ and the 
3 large bands by 3 ofticers, who together formed 
“the three,’’ and the whole by one chief, «the cap- 
tain of the mighty men” (2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39; 1 
Chr. xi. 9-47). This commander of the whole 
force was Abishai, David's nephew (1 Chr. xi. 20; 
and comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 9). “The three’’ were 
Jashobeam (1 Chr. xi. 11) or Adino (2 Sam. xxiii. 


@ Taken in war (Jerome, (Ju. Heb. ad 2 Sam. xiii. 37). 

b Eylah alone is called “ David's wife” in the 
enumeration 2 Sam. iii. 6. The tradition in Jerome 
(Qu. Heb. ad loc.) says that she was Michal; and (1. 
ad 2 Sam. vi. 23) that she died in giving birth to Ith- 
ream. 

¢ The LXX. in 2 Sam. v. 16, after having given 
substantially the same list as the present Ilebrew text, 
repeats the list, with strange variations, as follows: 
Sama, Teasibath, Nathan, Galamaan, Icbaar, Théesua, 
Elphalat, Naged, Naphek, Ianathan, Leasamys, Baal- 
math, El:phaatha. 

¢ Josephus (Ant. vil. 3, § 3) gives the following list, 


(2 Sam. xii. 25) 


Mahalath = Renosoam = Tamar (or 
Maucah) 
(i K. XY. 2) 


ABIJAM 


8), Eleazar (1 Chr. xi. 12; 2 Sam. xxiii. 9), Sham- 
mah (2 Sam. xxiii. 11).4 Of “the thirty,” some 
few only are known to fame elsewhere. Asahel, 
David's nephew (1 Chr. xi. 26; 2 Sam. ii. 18); 
EJhanan, the victor of at least one Goliath (1 Chr. 
xi. 26; 2 Sam. xxi. 19): Joel, the brother or son 
(LXX.) of Nathan (1 Chr. xi. 38); Naharai. the 
armor-bearer of Jonb (1 Chr. xi. 30; 2 Sam. xziii. 
37); Eliam,? the son of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xziii. 
34); Ira, one of David's priests (1 Chr. xi. 40: 2 
Sam. xxiii. 38, xx. 26); Uriah the Hittite (1 Chr. 
xi. 41; 2 Sam. xxiii. 39, xi. 3). 

(c.) Side by side with this military organization 
were established social and moral institutions. 
Some were entirely for pastoral, ayricultural, and 
financial purposes (1 Chr. xxvii. 25-31), others for 
judicial (1 Chr. xxvi. 29-32). Some few are 
nained as constituting what would now be called 
the court or council of the king: the councillors, 
Ahithophel of Gilo, and Jonathan the. king's 
nephew, (1 Chr. xxvii. 82, 33); the companion or 
“friend,’? Hushai (1 Chr. xxvii. 33; 2 Sam. xv. 
37, xvi. 19); the scribe, Sheva, or Seraiah, and at 
one time Jonathan (2 Sam. xx. 24; 1 Chr. xxvii. 
32); Jehoshaphat, the recorder or historian’ (2 
Sain. xx. 24), and Adoram the tax collector, both 
of whom survived him (2 Sam. xx. 24; 1 K. xii. 





of which only four names are identical. He states 
that the two last were sons of the concubines: Am- 
nus, Emnus, Eban, Nathan, Solomon, Iebar, Elicn, 
Phalna, Ennaphen, JIenaé, E'tpaule. 

¢ See Ewald, hii. 178. 

JS The LXX. (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8} make them: 1. Te 
boseth the Canaanite; 2. Adino tho Asonite; 3 Eles 











zar, son of Dodo. 


9 Perhaps the father of Bathsheba, whose marriage 
with Uriah would thus be accounted for. (See Blunt, 
Coincidences, I. x.) 


A As in the court of Persia (Herod. vi. 100, vil. 90, 


viii. 100). 
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18, iv. 3,6). Each tribe had its own head (1 Chr.| and, as if to include his whole court within the 
xxvii. 16-22). Of these the most remarkable were | same sacerdotal sanctity, Benaiah the captain of his 
Elihu, David's brother (probably Eliab), prince of | guard was a priest © by descent (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), 
Judah (ver. 18), and Jaasiel, the son of Abner, of | and joined in the sacred music (1 Chr. xvi. Os 
Benjamin (ver. 21). David himself and “the captains of the host” 
But the more, peculiar of David's institutions | ranged the prophetical duties (1 Chr. xxv. 1); std 
were those directly bearing on religion. ‘Iwo ) his sons are actually called © priests "* (2 Sam. viii. 
prophets appear as the king's constant advisers. | 18; 1 Chr. xviii. 17, translated “chief,” and 
Ot these, (iad, who seems to have been the elder, | axAdpyat, “chief rulers *’), as well as Ira, of Man- 
had bea David's companion in exile; and from jasseh (2 Sam. xx. 25, translated “chief ruler," 
his being called “the seer,’ belongs probably to! but LAX. jepevs). Such a union was never seen 
the earliest form of the prophetic schools. Nathan, ) befure or since in the Jewish history. Even Solo- 
who appears for the first time after the establish-j| ion fell below it in some important points. But 
roent of the kingdom at Jerusalem (2 Sam. vii. 2), | from this time the idea took pussession of the Jew- 
is distinzuished beth by his title of “ prophet, | ish mind and was never lost. What the heathen 
antl by the nature of the prophecies which he utters | historian Justin antedates, by referring it back to 
(2 Sam. vii. 5-17, xii. 1-14), as of the purest type} Aaron, is a just description of the etlect of the 
of prophetic dispensation, and as the hope of the} reign of David: —* Sacerdus mox rex creatur; 
new generation,® which he supports in the person | senmperque exinde hic mos apud .Judzos fuit ut eos- 
of Selumon (1 K. i.) Two high-priests also ap-| dem reves et sacerdotes haberent; quorum justitia 
pear — representatives of the two rival houses of | religione permixta, incredibile quantum couluere 
Aaron (1 Chr. xxiv. 3); here avain, as in the case; (Justin, xxxvi. 2). 
of the two prophets, one, Abiathar,? who attended (d.) From the internal state of David's kingdom, 
him at Jerusalem, companion of his exile, and con-{| we pass to its external relations. These will be 
nected with the old time of the judges (1 Chr.| found at Jength under the various countries to 
xxvii. 34), joining him after the death of Saul, and} which they relate. It will be here only necessary 
becoming afterwards the support of his son, the! to briefly indicate the enlargement of his domin- 
other Zadok, who ministered at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. { ions. Within 10 vears from the capture of Jeru- 
3Y), and who was made the head of the Aaronic fam-| salem, he had reduced to a state of permanent sub- 
ily (xxvii. 17). Besides these four great feligious | jection the Privisrines @ on the west (2 Sam. viii. 
functionaries there were two classes of subordinates | 1); the MoawitrEs¢ on the east (2 Sam. viii. 2), 
— prophets, specially instructed in singing andj by the exploits of Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 29); the 
music, under Asaph, Heman, the grandson of | Syrians on the northeast as far as the Euphrates / 
Samuel, and Jeduthun (1 Chr. xxv. 1-31) — Le-| (2 Sam. viii. 3): the Enomiresy (2 Sam. viii. 
Vitea, or attendants on the sanctuary, who avain| 14), on the south; and finally the AmMMONIrES,A 
were subdivided into the guardians of the gates and | who had broken their ancient alliance, and made 
guardians of the treasures (1 Chr. xxvi. 1-28)| one grand resistance to the advance of his empire 
which had been accumulated, since the reestablisb- | (2 Sam. x. 1-19, xii. 26-31). ‘These three last 
ment of the nation, by Samuel, Saul, Abner, Joab, | wars were entangled! with each other. The last 
and David himself (1 Chr. xxvi. 26-28). and crowning point was the siece of Rabbah. The 
The collection of those various ministers and|ark went with the host (2 Sam. xi. 11). David 
representatives uf worship round the capital must | himself was present at the capture of the city (2 
have given a new aspect to the history in David's; Sam. xii. 20). Fhe savage treatment of the in- 
time, such as it had not borne under the discon-| habitants — the only instance as far as appears of 
nected period of the Judges. But the main pecu-| cruel severity against his enemies — is perhaps to 
liarity of the whole must have been, that it so well} be explained by the formidable nature of their re- 
harmonized with the character of him who was its | sistance — as the like stain on the vencrosity of the 
centre. As his early martial life still placed him! Black Prince in the massire of Limoges. The 
at the head of the military orzanization which had | roval crown, or “ crown of Mileom,”’ was placed on 








sprung up around him, so his early education and David's head (2 Sam. xii. 30), and, according to 
his natural disposition placed him at the head of | Josephus (Ant. vii. 5) was always worn by him 
his own religious institutions. Hitwself a prophet, | afterwards. The Hebrew tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
a psalmist, he was one in heart with those whose | //ed. ad 1 Chr. xx. 2) represents it as having been 
advice he sought, and whose arts he fostered. And,| the diadem of the Ammonite god Mileom or Mo- 
more remarkably still, though not himself a priest, | loch; and that Ittai the Gittite (doing what no 
he vet assumed almost all the functions usually | Israelite could have done, for fear of pollution) tore 
ascriled to the priestly office. He wore, as we have| it from the idol's head, and brought it to David. 
seen, the priestly dress, offered the sacrifices, gave] The general peace which followed was commem- 
the priestly Lenedictiun (2 Sam. vi. 14, 17, 18); | orated in the name of “the Peaceful’ (Solomon), 
given to the son born to him at this crisis.“ 

a 2 Sam. xii. 25, ia by some interpreters rendered, To these wars in general may be ascribed Ps. 
© Hie put him (Solomon) under the hand of Nathan ; ” 
thus making Nathan Solomon's preceptor. (See 
Chanller, ii. 272.) 

b Compare Blunt, IT. xv. 

C 6 iepevs ta yéver (Joseph. Ant. vil. 12. § 4). 

d By the reduction of Gath. 1 Chr. xviii. 1. 

¢ The punishment of the Moabites is too obscurely 
worded to be explained at length. A Jewish tradition 
(which shows that there wana sense of ita being ex- 
cezsive) maintained that it was in consequence of the | 
Moahites having murdered Davida parents, when con- 
fidat to them, 1 Sam. xxii. 3 (Chandler, ii. 163). 
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J Described briefly in a fragment of Nicolaus of 
Damascus, in Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 2, and Eupolemus, 
in Eus. Prep, Er. ix. 3). 

9 To these Eupolemus adds the Nabateans and Neb- 
dseans. 

A For the details of the punishment, see RapBag. 
Chaniller (ii. 237, 238) interprets it of hard servitude; 
Evald (iti. 204), of actual torture and slaughter. 

t The story appears to be told twice over (2 Sam. 
viii. 8-14, x. 1-xf. 1. xif. 26-31). 

& The golden shields taken in the Syrian wars re 
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ex., as illustrating both the sacerdotal character of 
David, and also his mode of going forth to hattle. 
To the Kdomite war, both by its title and contents 
must be ascribed Ps. Ix. 6-12 (eviii. 7-13), deserib- 
ing the assault on Petra. Is. xviii. may probably 
have received additional touches, as it was sung on 
the return of the ark from the siege of Rablah.e 
Ps. xviii.? (repeated in 2 Sam. xxii.) is ascribed by 
its title, and appears from some expressions to 
belong to the day * When the Lord had delivered 
him out of the hand of all his enemies,’’ as well as 
“out of the hand of Saul’ (2 Sam. xxii. 1; Ps. 
xviii. 1). That day’ may be either at this time 
or at the end of his life. Ps. xx. (Svyr. Vers.) and 
xxi. relate to the general union of religious and of 
military excellences displayed at this time of his 
career. (1s. xxi. 3, “ Thou settest a crown of pure 
gold upon his head," not improbal.ly refers to the 
golden crown of Ammon, 2 Sam. xii. 30.) 

(3.) In describing the incidents of the life of 
David after his accession to the throne of Israel, 
most of the details will be best found under the 
names to which they refer. Here it will be need- 
ful only to give a brief thread, enlarging on those 
points in which David's individual character is 
brought out. 

Three great calamities may be selected as mark- 
ing the beginning, middle, and close, of David's 
otherwise prosperous reign; which appears to be 
intimated in the question of Gad, 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, 
“a three © years’ famine, a three months’ flight, or 
a three days’ pestilence.” ¢ 

(a.) Of these, the first (the three years’ famine) 
introduces us to the last notices of David's rela- 
tions ¢ with the house of Saul. There has often 
arisen a painful suspicion in later times, as there 
seems to have been at the time (xvi. 7), that the 
oracle which ave as the cause of the famine Saul's 
massacre of the Gibeonites, may have been con- 
nected with the desire to extinguish the last remains 
of the fallen dynasty. But such an explanation is 
not needed. ‘The massacre was probably the most 
recent national crime that had left any deep im- 
pression; and the whole tenor of David's conduct 
towards Saul's family is of an opposite kind. It 
was then that he took the opportunity of removing 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan to their own 
ancestral sepulchre at Zelah (2 Sam. xxi. 14); and 
it was then, or shdrtly before, that he gave a per- 
manent home and restored all the property of the 
family to Mephibosheth, the only surviving son of 
Jonathan (2 Sam. ix. 1-13, xxi. 7). The seven 
who perished were, two sons of Saul by Lizpah, 
and five grandsons — sons of Merab/ and <Adriel 
(2 Sam. xxi. 8). 





mained long afterwards as trophies in the temple at 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. vili. 7; Cant. iv. 4). [ARMs, Stelet, 
p- 162.] The brass was used for the brazen basins and 
pillars (2 Sam. viii. 8; LXX.). 

@ See Llengstenberg on Pa. Ixvili. 

b The imagery of the thunderstorm, Ps. xviii. 7-14. 
may possibly allude to the events either of 2 Sam. v. 
20-24 (Chandler, ii. 211), or of 2 Sam. vi. 8. 

¢ So LXX. and 1 Chr. xxi. 12, inatead of seven. 

d Ewald, iii. 207. 

e€ That this incident took place early in the reign, 
appears (1) from the freshness of the allusion to Sanl's 
act (2 Sam. xxi. 1-8); (2) from the allusions to the 
massacre of Saul’s sons in xix. 28; (3) from the ap- 
‘parent connection of the story with ch. ix. 

J The mention of Adriel necessitates the reading of 
Mersh for Michal. 
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(b.) The second group of incidents contains the 
tracedy of David's life, which grew in all its parts 
out of the polygamy, with its evil consequerces, 
into which he had plunged on becoming king. 
Underneath the splendor of his last gloricws cam- 
paign against the Ammonites,,was a dark story, 
known protally at that time only to a very few, 
and even in later times 9 kept as much as possil le. 
out of the view of the people, but now recognized 
as one of the most instructive portions of his carver 
—the double crime of adultery with Bathshela, 
and of the virtual murder of Uriah. The crimes 4 
are undoubtedly those of a common Oriental despot. 
But the rebuke of Nathan; the sudden revival of 
the king's conscience; his grief for the sickness of 
the child; the gathering of his uncles ard elder 
brothers around hin; his return of hope and peace; 
are characteristic of David, and of David only. 
And if we add te these the two psalms, the 32d 
and the 51st, of which the first by its acknowledced 
internal evidence, the 2d by its title 4 also claim: to 
belong to this crisis of David's life, we shall feel 
that the instruction drawn from the sin has more 
than compensated to us at least for the scandal 
occastoned by it. 

But, though the “free spirit" and “clean heart” 
of David returned, and though the birth of Solomon 
was as auspicious as if nothing had occurred to 
trouble the victorious festival whieh succeeded it; 
the clduds from this time gathered over David's 
fortunes, and henceforward “the sword never de- 
parted from his house"? (2 Sam. xii. 10). The 
outrave on his daughter Tamar; the murder of his 
eldest son Amnon; and then the revolt of his best 
beloved Absalom, brought on the crisis, which once 
more sent him forth a wanderer, as in the davs 
when he fled from Saul: and this, the heaviest trial 
of his life, was aggravated by the impetuosity of 
Joab, now perhaps from his complicity in David's 
crime more unmanageable“ than ever. The rel ell- 
ion was fostered apparently by the growing jealousy 
of the tribe of Judah at seeing their king alisorted 
into the whole nation; and if, as appears from! 2 
Sam. xi. 3, xxiii. 34, Ahithophel was the grand- 
father of Bathsheba, its main supporter was one 
whom David had provoked by his own crimes. For 
its general course, the reader is referred to the 
names just mentioned. But two or three of its 
scenes relate so touchingly and peculiarly to David, 
that this is the place for dwelling upon them. 

The first is the most detailed description of any 
single day that we find in the Jewish histgry. 

It was apparently early on the morning of the 
day after he had received the news of the rebellion 
at Hebron that the king left the city of Jerusalem 
on foot. He was accompanied by a vast concourse; 
in the midst of which he and his body. guard were 


g It is omitted in the Chronicles. 

A This is the subject of one of the apocryphal col- 
loquies of David (Fabric. Cod. pseudemigr. V. T. 1. 
1000). The story is alao told in the Koran (xxxviii. 
20-24). and wild Jegenda are formed out of it (Weil's 
Legends, p. 158-160, 170). 

t Ewald places it after the Captivity. Frem the 
two last verses (li. 18, 19) this would be the a)moet 
certain conclusion. But is it not allowable to suppnee 
these verses to be an adaptation of the pasnim to that 
later time ? 

k See Blunt's Coincidences, TI. xi. fora theory pr 
haps too much elaborated, yet not without some foun 
dation. 

> | Blunt, II. x.: Jerome, Qu. Hed. on 2 Sam. xi. & 
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eonspicuous. They started from a house on the 
outskirts of -the city (2 Sam. xv. 17, LNX.), and 
every stave of the mournful procession was marked 
by some incident which called forth a proof of the 
deep and lasting affection which the king's peculiar 
character had the power of inspiring in all who 
knew him. he first distinct halt was by a solitary 
olive-tree (2 Sam. xv. 18, LXX.), that marked the 
road to the wilderness of the Jordan. Amongst 
his guard of Philistines and his faithful company 
of 60042 he observed Ittai of Gath, and with the 
true nobleness of his character entreated the Philis- 
tine chief not to peril his own or his countrymen’s 
lives in the service of a fallen and a stranger sov- 
ereizn. But Ittai declared his resolution (with a 
fervor which almost inevitably recalls a like protes- 
sion made almost on the same spot to the creat 
descendant of David centuries afterwards) to follow 
him in life and in death. They all passed over the 
ravine of the Kedron; and here, when it became 
apparent that the king was really bent on departure, 
“the whole land wept with a loud voice’? — the 
mountain and the valley resounded with the wail 
of the people. At this point they were overtaken 
by the two priests, Zadok and Abiathar, bringing 
the ark from its plice on the sacred hill to accom- 
pany David on his flight — Abiathar, the elder, 
gving forward up the mountain, as the mult tude 
defiled past him. Again, with a spirit worthy of 
the king, who was prophet as well as priest, David 
turned them back. He had no superstitious belief 
in the ark as a charm; he had too much reverence 
for it to risk it in his personal peril. And now the 
whole crowd turned up the mountain pathway; all 
wailing, all with their heads mutHed as they went: 
the king ouly distinguished from the rest by his 
unsandalled feet. At the top of the mountain, 
consecrated by an altar of worship, they were met 
by Hushai the Archite, “the friend,’ as he was 
officially called, of the king. The priestly garment, 
which he wore? after the fashion, as it would seem, 
of David's chief ofticers, was torn, and his head 
was smeared with dust, in the bitterness of his 
grief. In him David saw his first gleam of hope. 
A moment before, the tidings had come of the 
treason of Ahithophel; and to frustrate his designs 
Hushai was sent back, just in time to meet Absalom 
arriving from Hebron. It was noon when David 
passed over the mountain top, and now, as Jerusalem 
was left behind, and the new scene opened before 
him, two new characters appeared, both in con- 
rection, with the hostile tribe of Benjamin, whose 
territory they were entering. One was Ziba, ser- 
vant of Mephilosheth, taking advantage of the civil 
war to make his own fortunes. At Bahurim, also 
evidently on the downward pass. came forth one of 
its inhabitants, Shimei, in whose furious curses 
broke out the long suppressed hatred of the fallen 
family of Saul, as well perhaps as the popular teel- 
ing against the murderer ¢ of Uriah. With charac- 
teristic replies to both, the king descended to the 
lordan valley (2 Sam. xvi. 14; and comp. xvii. 22; 
Jos. Ant. vii. 9, § 4) and there rested after the 
‘ong and eventful day at the ford or bridge? (Abara) 


@ Ewald. iii. 177, note. 
Mf Gibborim for Gittim. 

6 2 Sam. xv. 32. Cultoneth: roy xiTwva: A. VY. 
a coat.’ 

e Blunt, Il. x. 

d Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 28, xix. 18 (both Chetib; the 
Geri has Avaboth, i.e. the “ plains” or ‘ deserts *’). 


According to the reading 
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ef the river, At midnight they were aroused by 
the arrival of the two sous of the high-priests, and 
by break of dawn they had reached the opposite 
side in safety. 

To the dawn of that morning is to he ascribed 
Ps. iii., and (according to Ewald, though this acens 
less certain) to the previous evening, Ps. iv: Ps. 
exliii. by its title in the LXX., « When his son 
was pursuing him,” belongs to this time. Also by 
long popular belief the trans-—Jordanic exile of Ds. 
xlii. has been supposed to be David, and the com- 
plaints of Ps. lv., Ixix., and cix., to be levelled 
against Ahithophel. 

~The history of the remaining period¢ of the 
rebellion is compressed into a brief summary. Ma- 
hanaim was the capital of David's exile, as it had 
been of the exiled house of Saul (2 Sam. xvii. 24, 
comp. ii. 8, 12). Three great chiefs of that pastoral 
district are specially mentioned as supporting him; 
one, of great ave, not before named, Barzillai the 
(rileadite; the two others, bound to him by former 
ties, Shobi, the son of l'avid's ancient friend Na- 
hash, probably put by David in his brother's place 
(xii. 30, x. 2); and Machir, the son of Ammiel, 
the former protector of the child of David's friend 
Jonathan (2 Sam. xvii. 27, ix. 4). His forces were 
arranved under the three great military otticers who 
remained faithful to his fortunes — Joab, captain 
of the host; Abishai, captain of * the mighty men;" 
and Ittai, who seems to have taken the place of 
Benaiah (had he wavered in his allegiance, or was 
he appointed afterwards ?), as captain of the guard 
(2 Sam. xviii. 2). On Absalom’s side, was David's 
nephew, Amasa (#5. xvii. 25). The warlike spirit 
of the old king and of his faithful followers at this 
extremity of their fortunes is well depicted by 
Hushai, “chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed 
of her whelps in the - field’ (or a fierce wild Loar 
in the Jordan valley, LXX.);" the king himself, 
as of old, * lodging not with the people," but “ hid 
in some pit or some other place *$ (2 Sam. xvii. 8, 
9). The final battle was fought in the “ forest of 
Ephraim,” which terminated in the accident lead- 
ing to the death of Aksalom. At this point the 
narrative resumes its minute detail. As if to mark 
the greatness of the calamity, every particulir of 
its first reception is recorded. David was waiting 
the event of the battle in the gateway of Mahanaim. 
Two messengers, each endeavoring to outstrip the 
other, were seen running breathless from the field. 
The first who arrived was Ahimaaz, the-son of 
Zadok, already employed as a messenzer on the 
first day of the king's flight. He had been en- 
treated by Joab not to make himself the bearer of 
tidings so mournful; and it would seem that when 
he came to the point his heart failed, and he spoke 
only of the great contusion in which he had left the 
army. At this moment the other messenger burst 
in —a stranger, perhaps an Ethiopian 9 — and 
abruptly revealed the fatal news (2 Sam. xviii. 19- 
$2). [Cust] The passionate burst of grief which 
followed, is one of the best proofs of the deep affec- 
tion of David's character. Ile wrapt himself up 
in his sorrow; and even at the very moment of his 





e If Ewald's interpretation of 2 Sam. xxiv. 13 be 
correct, it was 3 months. The Jewish tradition (in 
Jerome, Qu. Heb. on 2 Sam. iv. 4) makes it 6. 

JS For the Mussulman legend, see Well, p. 161. 

9 * Cushi *?— or Hebrew Aa-Cushi, with the article 
It is doubtful whether it is a proper name 
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triumph, he could not forget the hand that had- 
slain his son. Ile made a suleinn vow to supersede 
Joab by Amasa, and in this was laid the lasting: 
breach between himself and his powerful nephew, 
which neither the one nor the other ever furyave 
(2 Sam. xix. 13). 

The return was marked at every stage by rejoic- 
ing and amnesty, —Shimei forgiven, Mephibo- 
sheth @ partially reinstated, Varzillai rewarded by — 
the vifts, long remembered, to his son CHIMHAM 
(2 Sam. xix. 16-40; 1 KR. ii 7). Judah was first 
reconciled. The embers of the insurrection still 
smouldering (2 Sam. xix. 41-43) in David's bered- 
itary enemies of the tribe of Henjamin were train- 
pled out by the mixture of holdness and sagacity 
in Joab, now, after the murder of Aniasa, once 
more in his old position. And David again reigned 
in undisturbed peace at Jerusalem’ (2 Sam. xx. 
1-22). 

(¢.) The closing period of David's life, with the 
exception of one yreat calamity, may be considered 
asa vradugl preparation for the reign of his suc- 
cessor. This calamity was the three days’ pesti- 
lence which visited Jerusalem at the warning of the 
prophet Gad. ‘The occasion which led to this | 
warning was the census of the people taken by Joab 
at the king's orders (2 Sam. xxiv. 1-9; 1 Chr. xxi. 
1-7, xxvii. 23, 24): an attempt not unnaturally 
gugyested by the increase of his power, but imply- 
ing a confidence and pride alien to the spirit incul- 
cated on the kings of the chosen people [see NuM- 
BERS]. Joab’s repugnance to the measure was 
such that he refused altogether to number Levi and 
Henjamin (1 Chr. xxi. 6). The king also serupled 
to nuinber those who were under 20 years of age 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 23), and the final result never was 
recorded in the “ Chronicles of King David’ (1 
Chr. xxvii. 24). The pkuue, however, and its ces- 
sation were commemorated down to the latest times 
of the Jewish nation. Possibly I's. xxx. and xci. 
had reference (whether David's or not) to this time. 
But a more certain memorial was preserved on the 
exact spot which witnessed the close of the pesti- 
lence, or, as it was called, like the Black Death of 
1348, «The Death.” Outside the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah or Ornan, a wealthy Jebusite — per- 
haps even the ancient king of Jebus (2 Sam. xxiv. 
23) ° — possessed a threshing-tloor; there he and 
his sons were engaved in threshing the corn gath- 
ered in from the harvest (1 Chr. xxi. 20). At this 
spot an, awful vision appeared, such as is described 
in the later days of Jerusalem, of the Angel of the 
Lord stretching out a drawn sword between earth 
and sky over the devoted city.4 The scene of such 








@ The injustice done to Mephibosheth by this divis- 
fon ef his property waa believed in later traditions to 
be the sin which drew down the division of David's 
kingdom (Jerome, Qu. 714. on 2 Sam. xix.) The 
question is argued at length by Selden, De Successione, 
c. 25, pp. 67,68. (Chandler, ii. 376.) 

b To many English readers, the events and names 
of this period have ncquired a double interest frown the 
power and skill with which Dryden has made the story 
of * Absalom and Achitophel”’ the basis of his pocitical 
poem on the Court of King Charies ITI. 

c In the original the expression is much stronger 
than in the A. V.— ‘“Araunah, the king.”’ {Sce 
ARAUNAH.} 

2 This apparition ia also described in a fragment 
of the heathen historian Fupo'emus (Bus. Prep. Er. 
ix. 30), but is confused with the warning of Nathan 
against building the Temple. © An angel pointed out 
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an apparition at such a moment was at once 
marked out for a sanctuary. David demanded, 
and Araunah willingly granted, the site; the ahar 
was erected on the rock of the thresbing-floor; the 
place was called by the name of © J/o:t1h"* (2 Chr. 


|iii. 1); and tor the first time a holy place,e sancti- 


fied by a vision of the Divine presence, was recoz- 
nized in Jerusalem. It was this spot which after- 
wards became the altar of the Temple, and there 
fore the centre of the national worship, with but 
slight interruption, for more than 1000 years, and 
it is even contended that the same spet is the rock, 
still rerarded with almost idolatrous veneration. in 
the ceutre of the Mussulman * Dome of the Kock " 
(see Professor Willis in Williams's //dy Ctty, ii). 

The selection of the ate of this altar probably 
revived the schemes of the king for the building of 
i permanent edifice ‘y receive the ark, which still 
remained inside big own palace in its temporary 
tent. Such schenies, we are told, he had enter- 
tained after the capture of Jerusalem, or at the end 
of his wars. ‘Two reasons were given for their de- 
lay. One, that the ancient nomadic form of wor- 
ship was not yet to be abandoned (2 Sam. vii. 6); 
the other, that David's warsy unfitted him to be 
the founder of a seat of peaceful worship (1 Chr. 
xxii. 8). But a solemn assurance was given that 
his dynasty should continue “ for ever" to continue 
the work (2 Sam. vil. 13; 1 Chr. xxii, 9, 10). 
Such a founder, and the ancestor of such a dynasty, 
was Sulumon to be, aud tu him therefure the 
stores“ and the plans of the future Temple (accord- 
ing tol Chr. xxii. 2-19, xxviii. l-xxix. 19) were 
committed. 

A formidable conspiracy to interrupt the succes. 
sion broke out in the last days of Pavid's reign [see 
ADONJAH], which detached from his person two 
of his court, who from personal offense or adherence 
to the ancient family had been alienated from him 
— Joab and Abiathar. But Zadok, Nathan, Be- 
naiah, Shimei., and Rei! remaining firm, the plot 
was stifled. and Solomon's inauguration took place 
under his father’s auspices 4 (1K. i. 1-53). 

The Psalms which relate to this period are, by 
title, Ps. xcii.; by internal evidence, Ps. ii. 

By this time David's infirmities had grown upon 
him. The warmth of his exhausted traine was at- 
tempted to be restored by the intruduction of a 
young Shunammnite, of the name of Abishag, men- 
tioned apparently for the sake of an incident which 
grew up in connection with her out of the liter 
events (1 K.i. 1, ii. 17). His last song is pre 
served —a striking union of the ideal of a just 
ruler which he had placed before him, and of the 








the place where the altar wns to be. but forbade him 
to build the Temple, as being atuined with blood, and 
having fought many wars. His name was Diaaa- 
than.”’ 

¢ In 1 Chr. xxi. 26. a fire from heaven deacends to 
sanctify the altar. This is not mentioned in 2 Sam. 
XXiv. 

JS This is the subject of one of the apocryphal col- 
loquies (Fabric. Cod. pseudepigr, Vo T. i. 1004). 

g In this respect David atill belonged to the older 
genemtion of heroea. (See Jerome, Qu. Herb. al loc.) 

& Eupolemun (Eus. Prop. Ev. ix. 30) makea David 
send tleeta fur these atores to Elath and to Ophir. 

é Jerome (Qu. FLb. ad loc.) renders Rei = Ira, not 
improbably. Ewald's conjecture (iii. 256, note) is Unat 
he is identical with Raddai. 

k Eupolemus (Eus. Prep. Ev. ix. 30) adda, “in the 
presence of the high-prieat Eli.’ 
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Vifficulties which he had felt in realizing it (2 Sam. 'cob, or of Moses, but he was truly “the son of 
xxiii. 1-7). His last words, as recorded, to his David.” 
successor, are general exhortations to his duty, ‘lo his own people his was the name most dearly 
combined with warnings against Joab and Nhinei,' cherished after their first ancestor Abraham. 
and charves to remember the children of Barzillai |“ The city of David,” “the house of David,"' “ the 
(1 KR. ii. 1-9). | throne of David,’ “the seed of David,"' «the oath 
He died, according to Josephus (Ant. viii. 15, | sworn unto David” (the pledge of the continuance 
§ 2), at the age of 70, and “ was buried in the city of his dynasty), are expressions which pervade the 
of David.”@ After the return from the Captivity, whole of the Old ‘Festament and all the figurative 
“the sepulchres of David" were still pointed out language of the New, and they serve to mark the 
“between Siluah and the house of the ‘inighty ! lasting signitieance of his appearance in history.¢ 
men,” ot “the guardhouse ” (Neh. iti. 16). Hlis His Psalms (whether those actually written by 
tamil: which bec. me the yeneral sepulechre of the himself be many or few) have been the source of 
kings of Judah, was pointed out in the latest times | consolation and instruction beyond any other part 
of the Jewish people. * His sepulchre is with us {of the Hebrew Scriptures. In them appear quali- 
pies this dav," savs St. Peter at l’entecust (Acts | ties of mind and religious perceptions not Letore ex- 
29); and Josephus (Ant. vii. 15, § 4; xiii. 8,) pressed in the sacred writings, but eminently char- 
§ 4 xvi. 7, § 1) states that, Solomon having buried | | acteristic of David, — the love of nature, the sense 
a vast treasure in the tomb, one of its chambers: of sin, and the tender, ardent trust in, and com- 
was broken open by [lyrcanus, and another by munion with, God. No other part of the Old Tes- 
Herod the Great. It is said to have fallen into 'tament comes so near to the spirit of the New. 
ruin in the time of Hadrian (Dion Cassius, Ixix.| The Psalins are the only expressions of devotion 
14). In Jerome's time a tomb, so called, was the which have been equally used throuch the whole 
object of pilurimage (Ap. ad Merced. 17 (46)), but , Christian Church — Abyssinian, Greek, Latin, Pu- 
apparently in the neighborhood of Bethlehem. ‘The | ritan, An«lican, 
editice shown as such from the Crusiudes to the! The ditticulties which attend on his character are 
present day is on the southern hill of modern Jeru- | valuable as proofs of the impartiality of Scripture 
sulem commonly called Mount Zion, under the so- | in recording them, and as indications of the union 
called “Caenaculinn.”? For the deseription of it | of natural power and weakness which his character 
see Barclay's City of the Great King, p. 200. For! ineluded. ‘The Rabbis in former times, and critics 
the traditions concerning it see Williams's /foly, dike Bayle) in later times, have seized on its dark 
City, ii. 509-513. The so-called “ Toinbs of the | features and exayyerated them to the utmost. And 
Kinzs ’’ have of late been claimed as the royal sep- {it has been often asked, both by the scotters and 
ulehre by De Sauley (ii. 162-215), who brought to. the serious, how the man after God's¢ own heart 
the Louvre (where it may be seen) what he believed | could have murdered Uriah, and seduced Bathsheba, 
to be the lid of David's sarcophagus. But these} and tortured the Ammonites to death? An ex- 
tombs are oufside the walls, and therefore cannot, tract from one who is not a too-indulzent critic of 
be identified with the tomb of David, which a | acre characters expresses at once the common 
emphatically wttin the walls (see Robinson, iii. | sense and the religious lesson of the whole matter. 
252, note). ‘Who is ealled *the man after God's own heart’? 
The character of David has been so naturally} David, the Hebrew king, had fallen into sins 
brouvht out in the incidents of his life that it need | enough — blackest_ crimes — there was no want of 





not be here described in detail. In the complexity | sin. And therefore the unbelievers sneer, and ask 
of its elements,” passion, tenderness, generosity, |‘Is this vour man according to God's heart?’ 
fierceness — the soldier, the shepherd, the poet, the | The sneer, [ must say, seems to me but a shallow 
statesman, the priest, the prophet, the king—the|]one. What are faults, what are the outward de- 
romantic friend, the chivalrous leader, the devoted | tails of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, 
father — there is no character of the 0. T. at all to , temptations, the often baffled, never-ended strucyle 
be compared to it. Jacob comes nearest in the|of it be forgotte V.. . David's life and history, 
variety of elements included within it. But David's | as written for us in those Psalma of his, I consider 
character stands at a hizher point of the sacred | to be the truest emblem ever given us of a man’s 
history, and represents the Jewish people just at the | moral progress and wartare here below. All earnest 
moment of their transition from the lofty virtues | souls will ever discern in it the faithful struegle of 
of the older system to the fuller civilization and}an earnest human soul towards what is vood and 
cultivation of the later. In this manner he becomes | best. Struzyle often baffled — sure batted — driven 
naturally, if one may so say, the likeness or por-|as into entire wreck: yet a strugyle never ended, 
trait of the last and grandest development of the | ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable pure 
nation and of the monarchy in the person and the} pose begun anew’ (Carlyle’s erves and Herow 
period of the Messiah. In a sense more than fiza-| MVorship, p. 72). A. P.S. 

rative, he is the tvpe and prophecy of Jesus Christ.| The conciliation of 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23 with 
Christ is not called the son of Abraham, or of Ja- | xvii. 12-31, 55-58 (see I. 4 of the article above) 





a A striking legend of his death is preserved in d@ For some just remarks, in answer to Bayle, on the 
Weil's Legends, pp. 169, 170; a very absurd one, in| necessity of taking into account the circumstances of 
Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, bk. v. ch. 2. David's age and country, see Dean Milman’s Hist. of 

b This variety of elements ta strikingly expressed | the Jews, i. 247. 
in “the Song of David,” a poem written by the unfor- e This expression has been perhaps too much made 
*unate Christopher Smart in charcoal on the walls of (of. It occurs only once in the Scriptures (1 Sam. xilf. 
his cell, in the intervals of madness. 14. quoted agiuin in Acts xiii. 22), where it merely in- 

© It may be remarked that the name never appears dicates a man whom God will approve, in distinction 
af given to any one else in the Jewish history, as if.' trom Saul who was rejected. A much stronger and 
lice “ Peter” in the Papacy, it was too sacred to be | more peculiar commendition of David is that contained 
opp ropriated. in 1 K. xv. 3-5. and implied in Ps. Ixxxix, 20-28 
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bas given rise to various explanations. It must be 
acknowledved that there are some difficulties here. 
Winer (though without assenting to them all as 
aqually well founded) enumerates them in his Bibl. 
Reale. i, 259 fh, and Bleek also in his Lind. in das 
A. Test. p. 336 ff, with the admission at the same 
time that they have been urged too far. ‘The 
reader may be disappointed if uo notice should be 
taken of them here, or of the considerations which 
have Leen offered to account for the apparent dis- 
agreement. = [t should Le stated that the better 
critical judgment of scholars (as De Wette, Ewald, 
Bleek, Keil) is that the Helrew text of the pas- 
sages under remark has not been corrupted or inter- 
polated, but that the two sections (from whatever 
source originally derived) form an integral part of 
the work as it came frum the hand of the writer or 
compiler. 

Que of the principal difficulties in the relation 
of the two portions to each other, is that, in the 
first of them, David is said to have been a musician 
and an armor-bearer at the court of Saul (1 Sam. 
xvi. 19 ff); and, in the second, that he appears to 
. be introduced to the king, at the time of the battle 
with Goliath, as a stranger of whom Saul had no 
previous knowledge (1 Sam. xvii. 31 ff.). It deserves 
to be said, in reply to this representation, that David 
may not have been permanently connected with 
Saul in his capacity as harpist, but was only sum- 
moned to him as the intermittent malady of Saul 
required, and then, after exerting his skill for its 
removal, returned to the care of his flocks. (See 
Chandler's Life of David, p. 48.) It is expreasly 
stated, at all events, that even after the outbreak 
of the war with the Philistines he was in the habit 
of passing to and fro Letween the camp and his 
father’s home at Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvii. 17, 18). 
It is true, he was appointed at the same time one 
of Saul’s armor-bearers as well as his musician; 
but this office, at least in tines of peace, was one 
of honor rather than of active service, and would 
not require that he should be constantly al out the 
person of the king. ‘This was the less necessary, 
because the number of such servitors was so great. 
Joab, David's chief commander at a later date, is 
said to have had ten armor-bearers, and Saul in his 
hivher station must have had many more. Under 
these circumstances, Saul's first acquaintance with 
David may have been often interrupted ard hence 
comparatively slight; so that when they met again, 
possibly after an interval of some considerable dura- 
tion, amid the distraction and tumult of a war 
which was engrossing every energy of the king's 
mind, it is not incredible that Saul at first sight 
may not have recognized the shepherd boy whom 
he had occasionally seen; @ while as to David him- 
aelf it is not to be supposed that he would put 
forward any obtrusive claim to the king's recogni- 
tion on the ground of his former services. 

Again, it is ohjected that Saul’s inquiry of Abner, 
captain of the host (1 Sam. xvii. 55), after David's 
slaying of Goliath, “ Whose son is this youth,” is 
extraordinary, if David had really stood in the rela- 
tion to Saul which the previous account has men- 
tioned. But as Kurtz remarks (Ierzog’s Mesd- 
ucyk. iii, 300), the import of the question may 





@ «a The physical development is much more rapid 
in the Enat than amongst us, and @ young person there 
goon passes out cf the knowledze of those from whom 
be is separated. For some very interesting remarks 
op this point, see Thomson's Lund and Book, ti. 355. 
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have been not so much who is David's father as to 
his name merely, as what is David's ancestry, his 
parentage and rank in life. Saul may have been 
inditierent respecting the family of his harp-player 
and armor-Learer; Lut after the victory, when the 
successful champion, according to the terms which 
Saul himself had proposed, was alout to become 
his son-in-law (1 Sam. xvii. 25), it was obviously 
a matter of great interest to him to obtain more 
particular information respecting bis birth and con- 
nections. 

It is affirmed also that the account of David at 
the time of his first introduction to Saul (1 Sam. 
xvi. 18), a8 “a mighty valiant man, and a man 
of war,’ is out of place there, because he had not 
yet displayed the military qualities which those 
words ascrile to him. This description, as Winer 
admits (Jtecle. i. 260), may be merely pruleptic, 
inserted by the historian not of course as repre 
senting what David was at that time, but what be 
was known to be in history to readers of the story. 
Keil and Delitzsch preter to say, that his conflicts 
with the lion and the bear (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35) 
had already furnished such proofs of hervixm, that 
none who knew him could fail to discern in bim 
the future warrior (Books of Semuel, p. 171, 
Clark's Library). Stanley (see I. 4 above) thinks 
that David may already have fought against the 
Philistines, and was known to some of Saul's cuards 
for bis military exploits. But this supposition im- 
plies in effect that the two parts of the narrative 
ure inconsistent with each other; for David's awk- 
wardness in the use of weapons when he assumed 
the championship against Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 
38 ff.) shows that he was then inexperienced in 
war. 

Another allegation is that the statement in 1 
Sam. xvii. 54, that “David took the head of the 
Philistine and Lrought it to Jerusalem,’’ must cer- 
tainly be an anachronistic addition to the history, 
because Jerusalem was not then in possession of 
the Hebrews, but was captured by David (or Joab) 
at a later period (1 Chr. xi. 4 ff). But the 
statement in that passave really is that David took 
at that time not Jerusalem itself, but the furtress 
of. Jerusalem, the citadel on Mount Zion (called 
after him the city of David), which had not Lefore 
been wrested from the ancient inbabitants (Jesh. 
xv. 63). As to Jerusalem itself, t. ¢. the other hills 
and the suburbs which the city comprised, we read 
that it had been in the hands of the Hebrews froin 
the time of their first arrival on the west of the Jer- 
dan, in the days of Joshua (Judg. i. 8,21). David 
at first deposited the armor of Goliath in his own 
tent or house at Bethlehem (1 Sam. xvii. 54): but 
it was in the natural course of things that such a 
trophy after a time would be placed in some more 
publie custody. No one can seriously think that 
this statement conflicts with 1 Sam. xxi. 9, from 
which it appears that the sword of Goliath was 
found in the sanctuary at NoB at the time of 
David's interview with the priest Ahimelech. Nor 
is such a return of David to Bethlehem, to leave 
there the spoils of war or to visit his friends, incon- 
sistent with 1 Sam. xviii. 2, where it is said that Saul 
did not permit him any more “ to go to his father’s 
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Josephus (Ant. vi. 9, § 1) says that even a few vears 
elapsed between David's leaving the court of Saul. and 
their meeting again in the camp from which David 
went forth to fight Goliath. H 
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house.” The meaning in that passace is that! ii. 350, Ist ed.; Thomson's Land and Book, ii. 
David was hencefurth to attach himself to Saul as | 363; Porter's Gent Cities, &e., p. 2233 Sepp'e 
one of his personal retinue, and not again, as he| Jerusilem u. dus hei. Land, i. 57; Tobler's Dritte 


had formerly done, resume his occupation as a) Wanderung, p. 122. 


shepherd. 
Dean Stanley has three Lectures on David in 
his History of the Jewish Church (ii. 49-155). He 


has presented there essentially the same facts and | be warm). 


Il. 
DAVID, CITY OF. [Jenrusacem.] 

DAY (Yém, BN, perhaps from EVN, iaives, to 
The variable length of the natural day 


aspects of character that are brought before us in! (‘ab exortu ad occasum solis,’’ Censor. de Lie Nat. 
the preceding sketch: but with the advantage of | p. 23) at different seasons led, in the very earliest 
making the picture more living and real by being | times, to the adoption of the civil day (or one rev- 
put in the frame-work of the history and finished | 


with minuter toucbes. Of David's personal appear- 
ance in hig boyhood, he retains in his Lectures the 
description previously given in the Dictiunary (p. 
553). <Agamst one of the traits in this figure 


Dietrich usges an objection from an unexpected - 


quarter. He understands (Ges. A/eb. und Chol. 
Hondu. p. 16, 6Gte Aufl.) that what the A. V. ren- 
ders “a pillow of goat’s hair,” which Michal placed 
in David's bed (1 Sam. xix. 13), was in reality a 
texture of goat's hair, a sort of wig which she put 
around the head of the teraphim or imaze so as to 
make it appear like David's hair, and thus deceive 
Saul’s messengers. On that view of the case, he 
says, the stratagem presupposes that David's hair 
was black, that being the usual color of goat's hair 


in Palestine. Fiirst also (i. 25) refers ‘VOT 
not to the hair, but to the countenance of David. 
Bunsen (/ibelicerk, ii. Iter ‘Theil, p. 122) says: 
“rethicangig, wrth rethlich, An die Haare ist 
dabei wol nicht zu denken.’”? Its being used of 
Esau, Gen. xxv. 25, is not decisive, for being generic 
(= “reddish *’), it admits of that application or the 
one claimed here. The older translators often ren- 
der mechanically (hence perhaps wupjanns, Sept.; 
and rufus, Vuly.). It was because David appeared 
so bevish (ruddy and fair), that Goliath looked on 
him with contempt (1 Sam. xvi. 12, xvii. 42). It 
does not appear why he should be thought less a 
warrior fur being red-haired. 


In regard to the variations which appear in the 
mode of relating David's history, Kurtz has well 
stated and answered the current objections in his 
article on David in Herzog’s Real /neyk. iii. 208- 
307. He does not consider then to be of any 
great moment. See also Hiavernick’s Hind. in dts 
od. Test. it. 135 ff for the grounds of a similar 
conclusion. Tholuck has given a good sketeh of 
David's outward life in its relation to his writings, 
and has grouped together on that basis the prinei- 
pel psalms which he would reter to him as the 
author (U'%ersetzung u. Auslequng der Psalmen, § 
3). Perowne’s remarks here are valuable for the 
light which they throw on the connection between 
the Psalmist’s inner and outward life as expressed 
in his poetry (Book of Psilins, i. xvili.-xxiv.). 
Chandler's Life of Darid (Oxford, 1853), though 
antiquated in some respects, still remains one of our 
best helps for the study of David's history. Herder 
commends it strongly (Stadinm der Theologie, &ter 
Lrief).  Kitto’s Daily Bible Mlustrations furnish 
useful information on the leading incidents in the 
‘areer of the poet-king. ‘There is a collection of 
sermons, Derid, der Konig, by F. W. Krum- 
macher (1866), similar to those on Elijah and 
Hlisha by the same author, which have obtained 
so much cele! rity. 

On the probable scene of David's encounter with 
Goliath (Wedy es-Sumpt = Valley of Flah, 34 
hours southwest of Jerusalem), see Rob. Bibl. Res. 
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olution of the sun) as a standard of time. ‘The 
commencement of the civil day varies in different 
nations: the Babylonians (like the people of Nu- 
remnberg) reckoned it from sunrise to sunrise ([sidour. 
Orig. v. 30); the Umbrians trum noon to noon; 
the Romans from midnight to midnight (Vlin. il. 
79); the Athenians and others frum sunset to sun- 
set (Macrob. Saturn. i. 33 Grell. iii. 2). 

The Hebrews naturally adopted the latter reckon- 
ing (Lev. xxiii. 32, “from even to even shall ye 
celebrate your sabbath’’) from Gen. i. 5, “the 
evening aud the morning were the first day” (a 
passave which the Jews are said to have quoted to 
Alexander the Great (Gem. Lanid, 66, 13 Reland, 
Ant. Hebr. iv. 1, § 15). Some (as in Godwyn's 
Moses and Aaron) argue foolishly from Matt. xxviii. 
1, that they bevan their civil day in the morning ; 
but the expression émipwanovon shows that the 
notural day is there intended. Hence the expres- 
sions “evening-morning *? = day (Dan. vill. 14; 
LXX. yuxOnuepoy: alsu 2 Cor. xi. 25), the Hindoo 
ahoratra (Von Bohlen on Gen. i. 4), and yuy6h- 
pepoy (2 Cor. xi. 25). ‘There was a similar custom 
amony the Athenians, Arabians, and ancient Teu- 
tons (Tac. Germ. xi., “nec dierum numerum ut 
apud nos, sed noctium computant . . . nox ducere 
diem videtur"’), and Celtic nations (Ces. de B. G. 
vi. 18, * ut noctem dies subsequatur"’). This mode 
of reckoning was widely spread. It is found in tho 
Roman law (Gaius, i. 112), in the Nibelunvenlicd, 
in the Salie law (inter decem noctes), in our own 
terms “fort-night,’ “seven-nights” (see Orelli, 
&e.. tr loc. ‘Tac.), and even among the Siamese 
(“they reckon by nights,’ Bowring, i. 137) and 
New Zealanders (Taslor’s 7e-/ho-Mau, p. 20). 
No doubt this arose from the general notion “ that 
the first day in Mden was 36 hours long" (Light- 
fuot's Works, li. 334, ed. Pitrnan; Hes. Theogon. 
p. 123; Aristoph. cic. G23: Wilkinson, Ane. Ayupt. 
iv. 274). Kalisch plausibiy refers it to the use of 
luntr years (Gen. p. 67). Sometimes, however, 
they reckoned from sunrise (jyepovteriov, comp. 
Ps. i. 2: Lev. vii. 15). 

* The Hebrew custom of reckoning the day from 
evening to evening, arose from the use of the lunar- 
calendar in reculating the feast-days, and other 
days of religious observance. Jt was not * adupted 
from Gen, i. 5," where the A. V. (the erening ana 
the morning were the first diy) misrepresents the 
sacred writer's meaning, assuming a construction 
of the Hebrew which is grammatically imposs ble. 
The true construction is: And there was evening 
(the close of a period of light), and there wns 
morning (the close of a period of darkness), one 
day. So De Wette: “ Und so werd Abend una 
ward Morgen, kin Tug.’ So also Keil; and he 
adds, p. 18: “ Hieraus folet, dass die Schi pfungs- 
tave nicht von Abend zu Abend, sondern . 2. 
von Morgen zu Morven gezihlt sind.” Delitzsch 
(3d ed. p. 100): “ Nachdem es mit der Sch pfung _ 
des Lichts Tag geworden, wurde es Abend und 
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wurde wieder Morgen ... Fin Tag.” Lance: 
“Und so ward es Abend und ward Morgen, der 
erste Tag (Fin ‘Tag hier fiir der erste Taz].”’ 

The day consisted, therefore, of a period of light 
followed by a period of darkness, being reckoned 
from morning to morning. In later Hebrew usave 
also, where simply the natural day is meant, as in 
Lev. vii. 15, the terminating limit is the following 
morning. See further in Herzog’s Lncyk., art. 
Tag (xv. 410). T. J 

The Jews are supposed, like the modern Arabs, 
to have adopted from an early period minute speci- 
fications of the parts of the natural day. Roughly 
indeed they were content to divide it into “ morm- 
ing, evening, and noonday " (Ps. lv. 17); but when 
they wished for greater accuracy they pointed to 
six unequal parts, each of which was again subdi- 
vided. ‘These are held to have been: — 


I. Nesheph, alae (from Aa, “to blow’’) 


and Shachar, “FTW, orthe dawn. After their ac- 
quaintance with Persia they divided this into, («) 
the time when the eastern, and (4) when the west- 
ern horizon was illuminated, like the Greek Leuco- 
thea — Matuta — and Aurura; or “the gray dawn” 
(Milton), and the rosy dawn. Hence we find the dunt 
Shaharaim as a proper name (1 Chr. vill. 8). The 
writers of the Jerus. Talnind divide the dawn into 
Jour parts, of which the (1.) was Aveleth hasha- 
char, “the gazelle of the moming" [AIJELETH 
SHAHAK], a name by which the Arabians call the 
sun (comp. ‘“evelids of the dawn,’’ Job iii. 9; 
auepas BAepapov, Soph. Antiq. 109). This was 
the time when Christ arose (Mark xvi. 2; John xx. 
1; Rev. xxii. 16; 4 émigwoxoton, Matt. xxviii. 1). 
The other three divisions of the dawn were, (2.) 
“when one can distinguish blue from white’ 
(xpwt, cxorias ers obons, Jolin xx. 1; “obscurum 
adhue cceptie lucis,"” Tae. H. iv. 2). At this time 
they began to recite the phylacteries.  (3.) Cam 
lucescit oriens (Gp@pos Badus, Luke). (4.) Oriente 
sole (Alay xpwt, avareiAayros Tou jAlov, Mark 
xvi. 2; Lightfoot, Mur. Mehr. ad Mare. xvi. 2). 


II. Boker, 3D, ‘sunrise.’? Some suppose that 
the Jews, like other Oriental nations, commenced 
their civil day at this tine until the Exodus (Jen- 
nings’s Jesh Ant.) 

Il. Chom TMayim, BVI CM, “heat of the 
day” (ews SieepudvOn 7 Nuepa, LAX.), about 9 
_ o'clock. 

IV. Tziharaim, DYN, “the two noons” 
(Gen. xiii. 16; Deut. xxviii. 29). 

V. Ruach hayim, DVT FIM, “the cool (lit. 
wind) of the day,”’ before sunset (Gen. iii. 8); 50 
called by the lersians to this day (Chardin, Jy. 
iv. 8; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 20). 

VI. Ereb, AVY, “evening.” The phrase “ be- 
tween the two evenings’’ (Ex. xvi. 12, xxx. 8). 











a ® But this precision appears not merely by com- 
paring Matthew's oyca with Mark's ore edu 0 nAros, but 
still more clearly by observing that Mark himself sub- 
joins this clause to oyias in his own text (1.42). This 
double uote of tine Mark introduces as tacitly ex- 
Iuining why the people of Capernaum did not bring 
their sick to Jesus before the sun went down: they 
were restrained by their rcruples about the Sabbath. 
Thomson (Land and Book, i. 426) represents this 








acrupulosity as still entertained by many of the enat-, 
ern Jews with whom he has come in contact: " A pro-| 
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being the time marked for slaying the paschal lamb 
and offering the evening sacrifice (Icx. xii. 6, xxix. 
39), led to a dispute between the Karaites and 
Samaritans on the one hand, and the Pharisees on 
the other. The former took it to mean let ween 
sunset and full darkness (Deut. xvi. 6); the hab- 
binists explained it as the time between the bezin- 
ning (3elAn mpwta, “little evening,’’ Hab.) and 
end of sunset (3. oWia, or real sunset: Joseph. B. 
J. vi. 9, § 3; Gesen. 8.0.3 Jahn, Arch. Bul § 
101; Bochart, //ieroz. i. 558). 

Since the sabbaths were reckoned from sunset to 
sunset (Lev. xxiti. 32), the Sabbatarian Pharisees, 
in that spirit of scrupulous superstition which so 
often called forth the rebukes of our Lord. were led 
to settle the mtnufest rules’ for distinguishing the 
actual instant when the sabbath began (dédia, Matt. 
Vill. 16 = 6re 23u 3 HALOS, Mark).@ They there- 
fore called the time between the actual sunset and 
the appearance of three stars (Maimon. 9a Sirtd. 
cap. 5, comp. Neh. iv. 21, 22), and the Talmuidists 
decided that “if on the evening of the sabbath a 
man did any work after one star had appeared, he 
was forziven; if after the appearance of tro, he 
must offer a sacrifice for a doubtful transzressicn ; 
if after (iree stars were visible, he must offer a sin- 
offering: the order being rerersed tor works dune 
on the evening a/?er the actual sabbath (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. viii. 16; Otho, Lex. sub. 8. 
vy. Sabbathum),. 


Before the Captivity the Jews divided the nicht 
into three watches (1's. lxiii. 6, xe. 4), namely, the 
first watch, lasting till midnight (Lam. ii. 19, A. 
V. “the beginning of the watches") = apy} 
vurrdés; the “muddle wateh"” (which preves the 
statement), lasting till cock-crow (Jug. vii. 19) = 
pécov vuxtoy: and the morning watch, Lasting ull 
suurise (Ix. xiv. 24) = d@uqidaven wt& (Hom. If. 
vii. 433). These divisions were probably connected 
with the Levitical duties in the Temple service. 
The Jews, however, say (in spite of their own def- 
inition, ‘a watch is the third part of the nicht’) 
that they always had four night-watches (comp. 
Neh. ix. 3), but that the fourth was counted as a 
part of the maming (Buxtorf's Lex. Tudin. aw v. 
Carpzov. Appar. Crit. p. 347; Reland, iv. 18). 

In the N. T. we have allusions to four watches, 
a division borrowed from the Greeks (Herod. ix. 
51) and Romans (guAawh, 7d TétTaprov pépos THs 
vunrds, Suid.). These were, (1) oe, ovia, or ovia 
dpa, from twilight till 9 o'clock (Mark xi. 11; 
John xx. 19); (2) pesovterioy, midnight, from 9 
till 12 o’cluck (Mark xiii. 35): (3) arent opopeyvia, 
till 3 in the morning (Mark xiii. 34, &w. Aey.: 3 
Mace. y. 25); (4) mpqwi, till daybreak, the same aa 
mpwia (Spa) (John xviii. 28; Joseph. Aas. v. 6, § 
d, xviii. 9, § G). 


The word held to mean “hour” is first found 


in Dan. fii. 6, 15, v. 5 (Shd'dh, VVC, also «a 
moment,” iv. 19). Perhaps the Jews, like the 











fane and moet quarrelsome fellow once handed me his 
watch to wind just after sunset on Friday evening. It 
was now his Sabbath, and he could not work. Thus 
they still tithe mint, and anise, and cummin, ang 
teach for doctrines the commandments of men, mak- 
ing void the law of God by their traditions (Matt. xv. 
5). It was such perverse traditions as these that our 
Lord rebuked when he declared that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbuth (Mark id. 27>”! 
See other like examples on the same page. 1. 
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Greeks, learnt from the Babylonians the division 
of the day into 12 parts (Herod. ii. 109). In our 
Lord's time the division was common (John xi. 9). 
It is probable that Abaz introduced the first sun- 


dial from Babylon (d&poAdyioy, mdyn, Is. 
xxxviii. 8; 2 K. xx. 11), as Anaximenes did the 
first cxid@npov into Greece (Jahn, Arch. § 101). 
Possibly the Jews at a later period adopted the 
clepsydra (Joseph. Ant. xi. 6). The third, sixth, 
aud ninth hours were devoted to prayer (Dan. vi. 
10; Acts ii. 15, ill. 1, &c.). 

On the Jewish way of counting their week-days 
from the sabbath, see Lighttoot’s Works, ii. 334, 
ed. Pitman. [W EEK.] 

The word “day” is used of a festal day (Hos. 
vii. 5); a birthday (Job iii. 1); a day of ruin (Hos. 
i. 11; Job xviii. 2); cump. tempus, tempora rei- 
publica, Cie., and ies Cannensis); the judgment. 

day (Joel i. 15; 1 Thess. v. 2); the kingdom of 
Christ (John viii. 563; Rom. xiii. 12); and in other 
senses which are mostly self- explaining. In 1 Cor. 
iv. 3, bwd avOpwwivns juepas is rendered “by man's 
pudgnent.’@ Jerome, ad Algas. Quest. x. con- 
siders this a Cilicism (Bochart, Htervz. ii. 471). 
On the prophetic or year-d: ay system (Lev. xxv. 3, 
4; Num. xiv. 34; Ez. iv. 2-6, &c.), see a treatise 
in Elliott's dor, Apoc. iii. 154 ff The expression 
émiovcioyv, rendered “daily” in Matt. vi. 11, is a 
&mw. Aey., and has been much disputed. It is un- 
known to classical Greek (Zoime wewAdoOat ord 
Twy erik rh Orig. Orat. ¢. 16). The 
Vulg. has supersabstinti lem, a rendering recom- 
mended by Abelard to the nuns of the Paraclete. 
Theophyl. expl: uins it as § én) rH ovale Kal cuc- 
TATE 7; ULDY aurapkns, and he is followed by most 
ecoumentators (cf. Chrysost. Hom. in Or. Doin, 
Suid. & Etym. M. 8. v.). Salmasius, Grotius, &c., 


arzuing from the rendering WN i in the Nazarene 
Gospel, translate it as though it were = ris émiov- 
ons Huepas, OT eis abproy (Sixt. Senensis Aidl. 
Sanct, p. 444 a). But see the qquestion examined 
at full lenvth (after Tholuck) in Alford's Greek 
Test. ad loc.;? Schleusner, Ler. 8. v.; Wetstein, 
N. 7. i. 461, &e. See CHRONOLOGY. 
F. W. F. 


* DAY'S JOURNEY. Distance is often 
reckoned in ee Bille by this standard (see Gen. 
xxxi. 23; Ex. iii. 18; Num. xi. 31; Deut. i. 2; 1 
K. xix. 4; 2 Ke iii. 9; Jonah tii. 3, 4: Luke ii. 44; 
Acts 1. 12). It is certainly conceivable that this 
mode of reckoning, used vavuely at first, as being 
dependent on circumstances that were liable to vary 
in the case of each particular journey, might at 
leneth have become definite, so as to denote a cer- 
tain distance traversable under conditions assumed 
as always the same. Something like this was true 
no doubt among the Greeks and Romans, who reek- 
oned by days and at the same time by stadia or 


a *Strictly, by © Auman or man's day” as opposeu 
to Christ’s day, or that of the final account: comp. 
ose in ver. 2. H. 

6 * The reader will find a much fuller note than 
Alford's, 00 ércovcvoy in Matt. vi. 11, in Dr. Conant’s 
Mattar, with a Revised Version, p. 30 (New York, 
1850). The conclusion is that © daily "of the A. V. 
is substantially correct and sanctioned by the best au-: 
thorities, ancient and modern. 
the same view in his Lange's Mattiew, p. 121 ope 
York, 1835). Alford makes é€miovoroy — i ool oe 
sustenance.” 
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miles; so that, interchanging the two modes, they 
meant often by a day's journey a fixed number of 
stadia or miles, without taking into account the cir- 
cumstances which might control the distance act- 
ually traversed in a given instance. This later and 
more precise scale for measuring distances arse 
‘gradually among them, and appears never to have 
superseded altogether the more primitive method. 
Herodotus (as an example of this fluctuation) de- 
scribes a day's journey at one time as 150 stadia or 
about 19 Roman miles, and at another as 200 sta- 
dia or nearly 25 such miles.¢ For information on 
this subject see Forbiger's Hundd. der Alten Geogr. 
i. 549 ff Roman milestones are still found on dif- 
ferent lines of travel in Palestine, e. g. two south of 
Sidon, on the maritime road along the Meiliterra- 
nean (Rob. Bibl. Res. iti. 415, Ist ed.), and one at 
Beth-zur, between Bethlehem and Hebron (Stan- 
ley’s Noticea of certain Localities, &e., p. 169). 
The proverbial expression in Matt. v. 41, “ And 
whosoever sh: all compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain,”’ refers to a foreign custom made famil- 
iar to the Jews in the days of their Roman subjec- 
tion. Most of’ the Roman roads with their mile 
stones (rue strate) have as late an origin as the time 
of the Eniperor Septimius Severus, A. Dp. 193-211. 
Traces of them are found on the east of the Jordan 
as well as the west. 

But nothing strictly correspondent to the Greek 
and Roman system of measurement (as far as such 
a system existed among them) appears to have 
been known among the Hebrews. It may be as- 
sumed, ag a general rule, that when the writers of 
the Bible speak of a day's journey, they mean to 
speak historically rather than geometrically, #. e. 
to mention the time actually employed in the jour- 
ney rather than any certain distance assizned by 
universal consent to a day's journey. Hence, to 
know the actual distance in any instance, we must 
know more or less of the circumstances under 
which the travelling touk place. As the modes 
of travelling were su various, —as the people jour- 
neved on foot, or with horses and camels (though 
if they went in caravans the ditlerence then would 
not be very great), with flocks or without them, 
with women and children or without them, across 
plains or mountains, and with stations for halting 
at nicht along the route at irrezular intervals, de- 
termined by herbage, streams, fountains, and the 
like, — it is evident that a fixed uniformity must 
have been out of the question. It may be men- 
tioned, as illustrating this uncertainty, that the 
pilgrim caravans at the present day occupy two 
days in going from Jerusalem to the Jordan, about 
25 miles; and yet a mounted horseman can easily 
accomplish the distance, rough as some parts of 
the way are, in less than half a day. Josephus 
stutes repeatedly that it was a journey of three days 
from the Eloly City to the Sea of Tiberias or Gali- 
lee. Dravormen at the present time, partly because 


e¢ * The same remark may be made of the Persian 
parasang. “The truth is,” savs Rawlinson ( H rod. 
iii. 260), “that the ancient parasany, like the modern 
Sarsaka, was originally a measure of time (an hour), 
not a measure of distance. In passing from the one 
meaning to the other, it came to mark a different 
length in different places, according to the nature of 
the country traversed. The madlern farsaka varies 


Dr. Schaff supports; also, but not so much as the parasing, if we can trust 


Strabo. It is estimated at from 3} to 4 miles, or frou 
3) to 3d stadia.” 
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they would adjust the time to the convenience of 
tourists, usually allot 4 days to the journey. The 
English consul at Jerusalem (as happens to be 
within the writer's knowledye) on one occasion of 
special emergency rode on hurseback from Jerusa- 
lem to Nazareth in one day. 

It is obvious that such * posting" (that of “a 
runner’’ in Heb.) as that to which Job refers (ix. 
2:)), mentioned by him as an emblem: of speed along 
with that of the “swift ships"? (lit. “ reed-skiffs **) 
and of “the eavle that hasteth to the prey,’ must 
be very different from that of ordinary travellers. 
[See ANGAKEUO.}  Reland, therefore, could well 
say (Lakestina, p. 400): “Iter unius diei, quod spa- 
tim dietain vocant, certo intervallo definiri vix 
potest. Clarum est, pro locorum ratione, et modo 
iter faciendi, diversa spatia uno die contici.”’ 

One consequence of a nevlect to consider how 
variously incidental cattses may aflect the length ef 
a day's journey in the bast is that the statements 
of the sacred writers may not only have Leen mis- 
understood, but charved with inaccuracies and con- 
tradictions for which the writers are not to be held 
accountable. It is obvious, for example, that when 
the journeyings of the Israelites in the desert are 
mentioned by days, great latitude must be allowed 
in juduing of the distance, since the movements of 
the vast concourse must often have been lastened 
or retarded by circumstances of which no account 
is given. The “eleven days’ journey from Horeb, 
by the way of Mount Seir unto Kadesh-barnea "’ 
(Deut. i. 2), as the writer would merely insert 
there a general notice of the distance, are to be 
taken in all probability as the days of ordinary 
travel with camels, and not such days as people 
would need with flocks and herds. This apecitica- 
tion accords substantially with the report of modern 
travellers (as Seetzen, Russeever, Robinson). See 
Knolel, Areget. Mind. ii, 208. 

Yet it is not to be interred that the “ day’s jour- 
ney” allows no proximate seale of measurement in 
this matter of distances. The itineraries of travel- 
lers, ancient and modern, show that the usual rate 
of the fuot-journey (as it may be called, since those 
who walk may easily keep pace with those who 
ride) varies from 3 to 4 niles an hour, and as the 
number of hours devoted to travelling rarely ex- 
ceeds 6 or 8 hours per day, the distance of an ordi- 
nary dav's journey may he said to average about 25 
or 30 miles.¢ When there is nothing in the known 
or probable circumstances of the ease to modify this 
rule, we may safely follow it in judging of the dis- 
tances represented by time in the Scriptures. Yet 
here, too, at least in the case of caravars, some al- 
lowance must be made for the shortness of the first 
day's march. ‘That is usually restricted to 2 or 3 
hours, or even less, and these the hours near the 
close of the day; and yet in estimating the time 
this short distanee may be reckoned in [Eastern par- 
lance as a whole dav’s journey. It is so counted, 
no doubt, in speaking of the day's journey (prob- 
ably in this case, if they went through Perwa, 3 or 
4 miles only out of Jerusalem) whieh the parents 
of Jesus made before they discovered bis absence 
(Luke ii. 44). See the addition under Bernoru 
(Amer. ed.). 

Some of the journeys mentioned in the Script- 
ures confirm the general rule Isid down above, and 


a* Dr. Robinson puts duwn (as the rule for com- 
muting his hours into miles) Ll hour with camels as 
2} miles, and with horses or mnules = 6 wies (Bui. 
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others require some exceptional qualification, eitha 
intimated in the narratives or justitied by them. 
Thus, Cornelius (Acts x. 1 ff.) sent messengers trom 
Cesarea to Joppa, distant about 40 Koman miles 
(according to Keland's combination from the /Grer. 
flierusulym., and the /tiner. Antoni ), to invite 
Peter to come to him; they started on the day of 
the vision in the afternoon (vers. 7, 30), and arrived 
at Joppa on the next day about noon (ver. 9): and 
returning on the morrow, they reached (a:sarea on 
the day following, the fourth frum the setting out 
thence. ‘They were unencumbered by anv tag- 
gage, had in the main a level road, and could pito- 
ceed rapidly. ‘The return appears to have occupied 
more time than the going to Joppa, which weuld 
be a natural result in the latter part of a continu- 
ous journey of some length. Again, we read in 
Acts xxiii. 31 that the Roman chiliarch, Lysias, 
sent Paul under a military eseort by night from 
Jerusalem to Antipatris. This latter place was 
about 38 miles from Jerusalem on the route to 
(esirea. To perform the journey in that time 
would require them to travel at the rate of about 
4 miles an hour. As those who conducted Paul 
had a good roxd (traces of the old Roman pave- 
ment are still visihle; see Rob. Bibl. des. iii. 79), 
they could accomplish a forced march of that ex- 
tent in nine hours. Strabo says that an army un- 
der ordinary circumstances could march from: 250 
to 300 stadia in a day, 2. e. an average of about 30 
miles. See Forbiger’s //andb. der Alten Geogr. i 
ddl. 

The distances indicated by such reckoning some- 
times agree remarkably with information derived 
from other sources. Jonah (iii. 3) deserilies Nin- 
eveh as “a city of three days’ journey.”” 2. c. in its 
circumference: for it could have had no diameter 
of that extent unless, contrary to all precedent, it 
was built in a circle. The dimensions which Did- 
orns (ii. 7) assigns to Nineveh give it a circuit of 
about 60 miles; and thus his statement accords 
very closely with that of the prophet, who would 
naturally have in view the foot-journey of al-out 25 
wiles. Further, Jonah'’s “day's journey"? in the 
city (alout 25 miles) delivering his message as he 
went from one end of it to the other (Jonah iii. 4), 
would be the proportionate length of a street in a 
city whose longer sides according to Diodorus were 


100 furlongs, the shorter 90 turlongs. See Dr. 
Pusey'’s Commentary on Jonah, p. 253. Mudern 


investigations on the ground support the same con- 
clusion (Layard’s Nin. and Bab. p. 640). On the 
other hand, Laban’s overtaking Jacob in seven days 
when the latter fled from Haran to Gilead, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, seems at first sight to be topo- 
graphically iopessible, and obliges us to resurt to 
suppositions for clearing up the ditticulty which le 
enurely outside of the history (see HAKAN, Amer. 
ed. ; Bibl. Sucra, xxiv. 176-179: and Kitto’s Detly 
Bibl. flust, i. 320, Vorter’s ed. 1866). ‘The ques- 
tion whether the Moriah of Abraham's sacrifice 
(Gren. xxii. 2) was the mount of that name near 
Jerusalem, or Gerizim near Sheebem, depends in 
part on how we are to dispose of the patriarch’s 
journey of 3 davs from Hebron to the plaice in- 
tended (see the addition to Mortvn, Amer. ed.) 

The Israelites prayed Pharaoh (hx. ii. 18) wo 
allow them “to go u three day's journey into the 





This estimate seems slightly below 
H. 





Res. i. 15, 2d ed.). 
rather than above the gencral average. 
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wilderness,"’ in order to offer sacrifices to Jehovah. | Clement of Rome (1 Cor. xiii.) as prophetic. Like 
Some have supposed that Horeb was the place; most words of similar import, it appears to have 
which they had in view in making that request. | been first used in its generic sense, implying subor- 
But Horeb is about 150 miles from Suez; travellers | dinate activity (1 Cor iii. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 4), and 
with camels oceupy 7 days on the way (Rob. 4:41. | afterwards to have gained a more defined connota- 
Res. 1.60). There is no reason for finding a topo-' tion, as applied to a distinct body of men in the 
zraphical error in 1 Kings xix. 4 ff It is not meant} Christian society. 
there that Klijah spent 40 days in going {rom Beer-| ‘The narrative of Acts vi. is commonly referred 
aheba to Hureb; but that in the strength of the] to as giving an account of the institution of this 
food miraculously provided for hin he wandered 40 | ottice. ‘The Apostles. in order to meet the com- 
davs and nights in the desert before he came to| plaints of the Hellenistic Jews, that their widows 
that mount, as Israel, nourished with manna from | were neglected in the daily ministration (8:axovla), 
heaven, wandered 40 years before reaching the; call on the body of believers to choose seven men 
promised land. The direct journey from Beer-| “full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,” whom they 
sheba to Horeb is one of 8 or 10 days only (see! “imay appoint over this business."’ The seven are 
Keil and Delitesch, Bucher der Konige, p. 190). | accurdingly appointed, and it is left to them © to 
The dav’s route of the confederate kings of Israel, | serve tal:les '' — to attend to the distribution of the 
Judah, and Edom in their expedition against Moab! alms of the Church, in money or in kind (Neander, 
(2 KK. iii. Y ff), though not entirely certain, is = Pylinz. a. Leit. i. 51, ed. 1847), while the ministrs 
uncertain for its Leing said that they made a! (Siaxovia) of the word is reserved for the Apostles. 
«journey of 7 days’ before reaching the border of | On this view of the narrative the seven were the 
Moab (ver. 19). The opinion at least must be | first deacons, and the name and the office were de- 
set aside that they went through Arabia so as to; rived by other Churches from that of Jerusalem. 
march against Moab from the south, as did the Is-| At a later period, the desire to reproduce the apus- 
raclites under Moses. It would be impossible to} tolie pattern led in many instances to a limitation 
make that journey in 7 days. The note here inj of the deacons in a given diocese to the original 
Keil and Delitzsch, as above (p. 226), shows the} number (Cone. Neoces. c. 14). 
value of the modern researches on questions of this| It may be questioned, however, whether the 
nature. <At the same time it may be hoped that| seven were not appointed to higher functions than 
the proper surveys and observations are soon to be! those of the deacons of the N. T. They are 
made, which will remove the vazueness connected | spoken of not by that title but as “the seven” 
with these calculations by time, and give us a fixed | (Acts xxi. 8). The gifts implied in the words « full 
scale of distances at least for the places on this side| of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom" are higher 
of the Jordan. than those required for tbe ottice of deacon in 1 
The reader may consult on the topics of this ar-| Tim. iii. Two out of the seven do the work of 
ticle, Reland, Pudestint, pp. 397, 424, 451; Pauly,! preachers and evangelists. It has been inferred 
Real-kneyk. vi. 254 tf, and v. 196 ff; Greswell’s | accordingly (Stanley, Apostolic Age, p. 62), that 
Dissertttions on the Hurmony of the Goapels, ii.| we meet in this narrative with the record of a 
158-142, 219, iv. 525 ff; Winer, eal. ii. 501; / special institution to meet a special emerzency, and 
De Wette, Lelrb. der Hebr. Archivlogie, p. 390 | that the seven were not deacons, in the later sense 
(1864); and Leyrer, in Herzoy's Real-Hneyk. xv.| of the term, but commissioners who were to super- 
157-169. The last writer refers also to Bervier, | intend those that did the work of deacons. There 
Hist. des grands Chemins de 0 Linp. rom., Brux-| are indications, however, of the existence of another 
ell. 1728, translated in Gravii hes, Antt. Kom.| body in the Church of Jerusalem whoin we may 
tom. x.; and Pilarvix, De diynd. Rom. gurta vias | compare with the deacons of Phil. i. 1, and 1 Tim. 
pusilis. H. ii. 8. As the wpecBurepo: of Acts xiv. 23, xv. 


* DAY'S JOURNEY ON THE SAB-_|6: 1 Pet. v. 1, were not merely men advanced in 
BATH. [Sapsari Day's Joursty. | Aiea so me ie or alii of ave v. 6, 
: : were probably not merely young men, but per- 
DAYSMAN, ae old Enclish ens: meaning | sons apie 4 distinet ain and ne 
ree ae CEE 108 eens at samen distinct functions (cf. Mosheim de feb. Christ. p. 
from diy, in the specific sense of a day fixed for 118)... ‘The weitityof 2eloxeve and mpeaBurepas 
. yee (omp: : ate Wes By Where. Gy Opwrivn| has been shown under Bisiiorp; and it is natural 
i Leblanacen he ene ee and oe » yeliffe *| to infer from this that there was a similar relation 
translation — is rendered “ man’s jw/yment” in the hetween the two titles of 8:d Salsas 
A. V.). Similar expressions occur in German (eine The eile lena Pay te ne Gebers 
Siche trgen = to bring a matter before a court of I eee 28 fails re ale a RA ra ase 
justice) and other Teutonic languages. The word | * Keanna sion thew data the se tieye ak the ioe 
daysman “is found in Spenser's Faerie Queene, |” hi ve to ask — : 
ii. c. 8, in the Bible published in 1551 (1 Sam. ii. | ™™°> ¥® D4¥e © As 
25), and in other works of the same ave. 
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DEACON (Sidxovos: diaconus). The oftice 
described by this title appears in the N. T. as the 
correlative of éxigxoros [Bisuop]. The two are 
mentioned together in Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 8. 
The union of the two in the LXX. of Is. lx. 17, 
may have suyvested both as fit titles for the officers 
of the Christian Church, or have led to the adop- 
tion of one after the other had been chosen on inde-| the reader the rolls containing the lessons for the 
pendent grounds. The coincidence, at all events,| day, to clean the synazogue, to open and close it 
woon attracted notice, and was appealed to by | at the right times (SYNAGOGUE; and see Winer). 


(1.) To what. previous organization, if any, the 
order is traceable ? 


(2.) What were the qualifications and functions 
of the men so designated ? 


I. As the constitution of the Jewish synagogue 
had its elders (DS) or pastors (7OI7=), sc 


also it had its subordinate officers (O°I3I7), the 
imnpérat of Luke iv. 29, whose work it was to give 
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Tt was natural that when the Galilean disciples ' 
found themselves at the head of congregations of ! 
their own, they should adopt this as well as other , 


parts of the arrangements with which they were 
familiar, and accordingly the vedrepo: of Acts v. 
do what the dwnpéra: of the synagogue would have 
done under like circumstances. 

II. ‘The moral qualifications described in 1 Tim. 
iii. as necessary for the ottice of a deacon are sub- 
stantially the same as those of the bishop. ‘The 
deacons, however, were not required to be “given 
to hospitality,” nor to be “apt to teach.” It was 
enough fur them to “hold the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience.” They were not to gain their 
living by disreputable occupations (4 atoxpo- 
kepdecs). On offering themselves for their work 
they were to be subject. to a striet scrutiny (1 Tim. 
iii. 10), and if this ended satisfactorily were to euter 
on it. On the view that has been taken of the 
events of Acts vi., there is no direct evidence in the 
N. T. that they were appointed by the laving on of 
hands, but. it is at least probable that what was so 
familiar as the outward sign of the bestowal of 
spiritual gifts or functions would not have been 
omitted in this instance, and therefore that in this 
respect the later practice of the Church was in 
harmony with the earlier. What the functions of 
the deacons were we are left to infer from that 
later practice, from the analogy of the synagezue 
and from the scanty notices of the N. T. From 
these data we may think of the vedrepo: in the 
Church of Jerusalem as preparing the rooms in 
which the disciples met, taking part in the distribu- 
tion of alms out of the common fund, at first with 
no direct. supervision, then under that of the Seven, 
and afterwards under the elders, maintaining order 
at the daily meetings of the disciples to break 
bread, baptizing new converts, distributing the 
bread and the wine of the Lord's Supper, which 
the Apostle or his representative had blessed. In 
the Asintic and Greek churches, in which the sur- 
render of property and consequent dependence of 
larve numbers on the common treasury had never 
been carried to the anme extent, this work would 
be one of leas difhiculty than it was when “the 
Grecians murmured against the [lebrews,"’ and 
hence probably it was that the appointment of the 
Seven stands out as a solitary fact. with nothing 
answering to it in the later organization. What- 
ever alius there were to be distributed would nat- 
urally pass through their hands, and the other fune- 
tions continued probably as before. It does not 
appear to have belonged to the office of a deacon 
to teach publicly in the Church. The possession 
of any special ydpioua would lead naturally to a 
higher work and oftice, but the idea that the diac- 
onate was but a probation through which a man 
had to pass before he could be an elder or bishop 
was foreizn to the constitution of the Church of 
the Ist century. Whatever countenance it may 
receive from the common patristic intepretation of 
1 Tim. iii. 13 (cf. Estius and Hammond ad loc.), 
there can be little doubt (as all the higher order of 
expositors have felt, ef. Wiesinger and Ellicott ad 
loc.) that when St. Paul speaks of the «ards Bae 
uds, Which is gained by those who “do the ottice 
ef a deacon well," he refers to the honor which be- 
longs essentially to the lower work, not to that 
which they were to find in promotion to a higher. 
Traces of the primitive constitution and of the 
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mencement in the Ignatian epistles. Originally 
the deacons had been the helpers of the bishop 
elder of a Church of a given district. When tbe 
two names of the latter title were divided and the 
bishop presided, whether as primus inter pares, of 
with a more absolute authority over many elders 
the deacons appear to have been dependent directly 
on him and not on the presbyters, and as being 
his ministers, the “eyes and ears of the bishop” 
(Const. Apost. ii. 44), were tempted to set them- 
selves up against the elders. Hence the necessity 
of laws like those of Conc. Nic. c. 18, Cue. 
Carth, iv. ec. 37, enjoining greater bumility, and 
hence probably the strong language of Ignatius as 
to the reverence due to deacons (fp. ad Trail. ec. 
3; ad Smyrn. ec. 8). E. H. P. 

* We think it proper to add a few remarks to 
this article, supplementary in part, aud in part by 
way of dissent. 

(1.) The diaconate or office of help, like the 
presbytero-episcopate, grew out of the apostolic 
ottice, which at first embraced all the ministerial 
functions and duties. Christ did not appoint, 
either directly or by verbal command, bishops 
priests, and deacons, but he chose apostles and 
endowed them with his Spirit, under whose guid- 
ance they divided their labar with proper recard to 
times and seasous, and founded such institutions 
in the Church as were useful and necessary. ‘The 
diaconate originated in the congregation of Jeru- 
sitlem at the time and on the occasion recorded in 
Acts vi. 1-7. 

(2.) The Seren, of éwrd, elected on the occasion 
referred to (Acts vi. 3, cf. xxi. 8), were not extra- 
ordinary commissioners or superintendents of dea- 
cons (Sianley, Plumptre), but deacons in the prim- 
itive sense of the term; for their office is expressly 
described as 8:axovia, help, and diaxovety tparé 
Cas, to serve, or wait tun, the labks, & €. to 
distribute food to the widows and the poor (Acts vi. 
1,2). Exeyetical tradition is almost unanimously 
in favor of this view, and the latest and Lest com- 
mentators sustain it (comp. Meyer, Alford and 
Lange-Lechler on Acts vi. 3). In the ancient 
church the number seven was even considered bind- 
ing; and at Rome, for example, as late as the third 
century, there were only seven deacons, though the 
uumber of presbyters amounted to forty. ‘The 
name seren is no argument against this view: for 
the word dercons nowhere occurs in the Acts. 
There is indeed some ditlerence between the apostolic 
deacons and the ecclesiastical deacons, a dirterence 
which is acknowledged by Chrysostom, CEcumenius 
and others (see Suicer’s Thesaurus, 8. Vv. Bidkovos): 
but the latter were universally recarded as the lecit- 
imate successors of the forrer —as much so as the 
presbyters were the successors of the wpecBirepa 
= ¢nwicxora of the N. T.,— notwithstanding the 
changes int their duties and relations. «In thexe 
early days,’ says Alford, on Acts vi. 3, “tities 
aprung out of realities, and were not mere hierarch- 
ical classifications.’’ Hackett. savs, on Acts vi. 3 
(p. 116, 2d ed.), The general opinion at present 
ix, that this order arose from the institution of the 
Seven, but by a gradual extension of the spkere of 
duty at first assigned to them.” 

(3.) There is no evidence whatever for the as 
sumption (of Mosheim, Mack, Kuinoel, Olshausen, 
Mever, Convbeare and Howson, Stanley, and the 
writer of the above article) that the © yarng 


permanence of the diaconate are found even in the! (vounger) men" mentioned in Acts v. (ot veor 
nore developed system of which we find the com-! repo, ver. 6, and of veavionat, ver. 10; comp. Luke 
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xxii. 26, where 6 vedrepos is used as equivalent | Church of the first century stood above the need of 
w & S:ax vey) were identical with dewons and reg-| the mechanism of oftice, and Divine charity waa 


ularly appointed church otticers whose official duty 
required them to attend to the burial of the dead. 
There is no trace in the N. T. of such an ecclesias- 
tical class as of vedrepot, in distinction from the 
wpegBirevos (Who first appear Acts xi. 30), and the 
alternate use of yeavioxat in ver. 10 of the same 
persons is against it. Nur was the burial of the; 
dead ever rezarded asa part of the deacon’s duty, 
but was left during the first three centuries to the 
kindness of friends and neighbors, until a special 
cliss of officers called eopitte (variously derived 
from Koracerw. quicscere, or from Komerds. pl inctus, 
or frown «oriae, (tborere) among the Greeks, and 
Joss oti, fossores anong the Latins, were appointed 
for this ottice, at least in lurve cities, as Constanti- 
nople. In the case before us the removal and 
burial of the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira wits 
in all probability a voluntary service, for which the 
younzer members of the conyrezation would nat- 
urally offer themselves from a sense of propriety, 
or in obedience to Jewish custom, or ona hint viven 
by Peter. (So Neander, Geschichte der Pil in- 
zuny, i. 67; R. Rothe, Avflinge der Christl. 
Kirche, p. 153 ff; and De Wette, Alford, Hackett, 
Lechler in loc.) 

(4.) The diseonate of the Apostolic Church can. 


not be derived (as is done in the above article) 
from the othce of “ministers’’ or “servants ”’ 


Et, urnpérat, Luke iv. 29, ef. John vii. 32) 
in the Jewish synazozue, whose business was simply 
to open and close the synazogues, to keep them 
clean, and to hand out the books to the reader. 
The correspondence between the Christian xpeo- 





Borepo and the Jewish zek‘nim (E37) is no 
reason why the diaconate should have had a Jewish 
precedent. There were no ofticers in the syna- 
gozue similar to the apostles, evangelists, and dea- 
conesses. 


(5.) The diaconate was instituted first for the 
care of the poor and the sick. Those who held the 
office were alims-distributors and nurses, the deacons : 
for the mile portion of the convrevation, the dea- 
conezses fur the temule. But this care was spiritual | 


the leveller and equalizer of all class distinctions. 


P.S. 
DEACONESS (8:idxovos: diaconiasa, Tert.). 


The word S:dxovos is found in Kom. xvi. 1 asso- 
ciated with a female name, and this has led to the 
conclusiun that there existed in the apostolic age, 
as there undoubtedly did a little later (l’liny, /p. 
ad Traj.), an order of women bearing that title,’ 
and exercising in relation to their own sex functiona 
which were analogous to those of the deacons. On 
this hypothesis it has been inferred that the women 
mentioned in Rum. xvi. 6, 12, belonged to such an 
order (Herzoz, Re d-Eneykl. 8. v.). The rules 
yiven as to the conduct of women in 1 Tim. iii. 11, 
Tit. ii. 3, have in like manner been referred to 
them (Chrysust., Theophyl, Hanim., Wiesinger, 
ad loc.), and they have been identified even with 
the “ widows’ of 1 Tim. v. 3-10 (Schatt, -Apust. 
Kirche, p. 355 [Amer. ed. in English p. 535 ft ]). 
In some of these instances, however, it seems 
hardly doubtful that writers have transferred to the 
earliest age of the Church the organization of a 
later. It was of course natural that the example 
recorded in Luke viii. 2, 3, should be followed by 
others, even when the Lord was no longer with his 
disciples. The new life which pervaded the whole 
Christian society (Acts ii. 44, 45, iv. 31, 32) would 
lead women as well as men to devote themselves to 
labors of love. ‘The strong feeling that ‘the true 
Oonoxsia of Christians consisted in “visiting the 
fatherless and the widow"? would make this the 
special duty of those who were best fitted to under- 
take it. The social relations of the sexes in the 
cities of the empire (ef. Grot. on Rom. xvi. 1) 
would make it fitting that the agency of women 
should be employed largely in the direct personal 
application of Christian truth (Tit. ii. 3, 4), pos- 
sibly in the preparation of female catechumens. 
Even the later organization implies the previous 
existence of the gerins from which it was developed. 
It may be questioned, however, whether the pas- 
saves referred to imply a recognized body bearing a 
distinct name. ‘The © widows" of L Tim. v. 3-10 
were clearly, so far as the rule of ver. 9 was acted 


az well as temporal, and implied instruction and’ on, women who were no longer able to discharze 
consolation as well as bodily relief; for Christian| the active duties of life, and were therefore main- 
eharity uses poverty and affliction as occasions for; tained by the Church that they might pass their 
levling the soul to the source of all comfort. Hence; remaining days in prayers night and day.’" ‘The 
Paul counts the helps and ministrations (ayri-| conditions of v. LY may, however, imply that those 


Anwets) among the spiritual vifts (1 Cor. xii. 23).! only who had been previously active in ministering 


Henee the appointinent of such men for the office of 
deacons as were of strong faith and exemplary piety 
(Acts vi. 3; 1 Tim. iti. 8 ff; comp. the ua rrupou- 
pévous, Acta vi. 3, and avéyxAgrn, 1 Tim. iii. 
13). [n many eases, no doubt, alrevdy in the apos- 
tolic age, the diaconate was the stepping-stone to, 
the higher office of the presbyterate which had the 
charge of public instruction, church government, 
and general pastoral care. Stephen preached and 





to the brethren, who had in that sense been dea- 
conesses, were entitled to such a maintenance. For 
the fuller treatment of this subject, see Wipow. 
On the existence of deaconesses in the apostolic 
age, see Mosheim, de Reb. Christ. p. 118; Nean- 
der, PAinz. uw. Leit. i. 255; Augusti, //andb. der 
Christ. Arechdol. it. 3. FE. H. P. 

* Ziesler’s De Dinconis et Ditconissis reterta 
Ecclvsi:e (Wittenberme, 1678), a monograph of 


prepired the way for Paul's ministry of the Gentiles, | sterling value, should not be left out of the list 
and Pbilip, another of the seven deacons of Jeru-| here. The reader will find the argument for “ dea- 
sulem, subse yueatly labored as an evangelist (Acts | coneases”’ in the primitive church well stated by 
xxi. 8). ® The patristic interpreters refer the passage! Dr. Schaff in his Mixtory of the Apostolic Caurch, 
in 1 Tim. iii. 13 to promotion from the ottice of | p. 535. He understands the controverted xara- 
deacon to that of presbyter. [DEGreE, Amer. ed.] | Aezy€oOw, 1 Tim. v. 9, of “election and ordina- 
But we should not confound the liberty of the tion’? to this particular office. Pressensé also 
apostolic church with the fixed ecclesiastical order (/isfoire des trois premiers Siecles, ii. 234) holds 
of a later age. In the fullness of the Holy Spirit to the existence of this order of women in the first 
and under the guidance of inspired apostles, the Christian age, but places it not so mucb on the 
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ground of explicit Scripture proof, as that of gen- 
eral fitness and probability. Huther's view is not 
essentially different from this. Without supposing 
that the widows im question were formally set apart 
vo an official work at this early period, he thinks 
that their + being put on the roll” (xaradeyérew) 
of those wholly supported by the Church would 
naturally bring with it the result, as it did the ob- 
ligation, of devoting themselves to such works of 
benevolence as were suited to their ave and sex. 
(See in’ Meyer's Conun. ub. dus N. Test. viii. 64.) 
Gut of this Ausitz may have grown the female 
liaconate of later times 

Rev. J. S. Howson, D. D., has written a valu- 
thle treatise on this subject: Jecaconcases 3 or, 
The Ojicial Help of Women in Parochinl Work 
and in Chartlable Institutions (Lond. 1860). He 
speaks here in a more positive tone than in his 
Life and Kpistles of St. Paul, of the validity of 
the texts to which appeal is usually made in proof 
of such ministrations in the apostolic church. He 
pleads for the revival of the institution in  Protes- 
tant churches, and states the results of some at- 
tempts for this purpose in Enyland, France, and 
Germany. See also his remarks on this point in 
his still later work: Scenes from the Life of St 
Pad, and their Religious Lessons (Lond. 1856). 

For the later ecclesiastical opinions and usayes 
on this subject, the reader may see Woman's Work 
tn the Church, by J. M. Ludlow (Lond. 1865). 
The writer treats there less fully of the Scripture 
arcument, assuming rather than proving, that 8:- 
axovos applied to Pheebe (Rom. xvi. 1) can mean 
only “deaconess "' as the correlative of “deacon,” 
and that -yuvatxas (1 Tim. iii, 11) must) mean 
‘+ deaconesses,”’ and that all other explanations are 
impossible. Dissenting from most of those who 
yet adupt his conclusion on the main question, he 
denies that the « widows"? (1 Tim. v. 9 ff.) were 
deaconesses at all, and thus relies almost wholly 
upon the controverted yuvatxas for his Scripture 
proof of a primitive female diaconate. See also 
Church Polity, by H. J. Ripley, D. D. (Boston, 
1867). The anthor suggests that on whatever 
ground the Scripture warrant for this office may 
be put. its proper sphere of exercise is not to con- 
flict with the Apostle’s views of woman's position 
in the church (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 385; 1 Tim. ii. 12). 

It may not be known to all readers that the 
earliest Congregational churches in England, in the 
16th century, recognized fully this order of female 
laborers as a part of their organization. Robert 
Browne (1532) speaks of the deacon as “the re- 
liever ’ and the deaconess as “the widuw" (Han- 
bury’s Memortils relating to Independents, i. 21). 
The Separate or Congregational church of Gains- 
borough, Eneland (1589) — out of which came the 
Scrooby chureh, the Leyden church, and the Ply- 
mouth church — had “relievers "* or “ widows,’ who 
must be + widows of 60 years of age at least,"’ whose 
work it was “to minister to the sick," &c. (Han- 
bury, 1. 30, 31). Johnson and Ainsworth's Con- 
grecational church in Amsterdam (1606) had one 
ancient widew for a deaconess.”” Though 60 years 
ald when chosen, “she did frequently visit the sick 
and weak;. . . and if they were poor, she would 
gather relief of them that were able, or acquaint 
‘he deacons; and she was obeyed as an officer of 
Christ’ (Young's Chronicles, p. 455, Boston, 
1841). The Cambridge Platform (ch. vii. § 7) ree- 
egnizes this office of deaconess. « The Lord hath 
eppointed ancient widows (where they may be had) 


ee 
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to minister in the Church, in giving attendance te 
the sick, and to give succor unto them, and otbers 
in the like necessities.’ The Nev. Mr. Purcet-ard, 
well known for his studies iu the early ecclesiastical 
history of New England, has kindly pointed out to 
the writer the foregoing references. H. 


DEAD SEA. This name nowhere occurs m 
the Bille, and appears not to have existed until the 
2d century after Christ. It originated in an erro- 
heous opinion, and there can be little doult that 
to the name is due in a great measure the mistakes 
and misrepresentations which were for se lony prev- 
alent reyarding this lake, and which have vet in- 
deed yet wholly ceased to exist. 

In the O. ‘PF. the lake is called “ the Salt Sea” 
and “the Sea of the Plain’ (Arab eh’: and under 
the former of these names it will be found described. 
[SkA, THE SAct.] G. 

* The popular name of this remarkalle sheet of 
water is a natural and appropriate appellation, 
although exagverated stories have been current re 
specting its properties — among them the fate 
that it exhales a noxious miasma.  Reposing in its 
deep chasm or caldron, without any current or out- 
let; its heavy waters impreznated with mineral 
salts, combined with asphaltun: and sulphur, aend 
and nauseous to the taste. and fatal to animal and 
vegetable life; no fin stirring its still depths, and 
no flowers or foliave fringing its borders; its shores 
and surrounding territory sterile, desolate and 
dreary; the whole region lonely and stern, and 
bearing marks of some dread convulsion of nature: 
the cemetery of cities that once occupied a portion 
of its site, and a perpetual memorial of the rivht- 
eous judgments of God;— by what more suitatle 
and expressive name can it be called, than that by 
which it is now generally known, The Dead Sea? 

Ss. W. 

* DEAD, THE. By this term the A. V. 


represents the Hebrew word E*SE™ (once trans- 
lated, deceased, Is. xxvi. 14), as well as the word 


‘VY to which it properly corresponds. It thus 
confounds two words of very different import; and 
what is greatly to be revretted, it effxces, in’ the 
I:nulish version of the Hebrew Scriptures, a dis- 
tinct and striking recognition of the separate exis 
tence of the soul, or spiritual part of man, after 
the death of the body. 

The dead (those who have ceased to live on earth, 
and are therefore absolutely dead to all earthly re 


lations) are represented by O°. V, which, as gen- 
eric, includes also the other term. 


The other term translated dead, EX), means 


disembodied spirits separated from the body at 
death, and continuing to live in a separate existence. 


According to Fiirst (/eb. u. Chatd. Hande, TTS), 
II.), it is from a root meaning fo be obscure, dark, 
and was applied, by the same figure as the German 
Schatten, to departed spirits, conceived as mere 
shadowy forms. According to Gesenius, it means, 
either the quiet, the silent, from their supposed state 
of inactivity and repose, “ut incole regni tenebrod 
et silentis"’ (comp. Is. xiv. 9), or the weak, the 
Seeble, “ debiles, flaccuh, . . . quod manium na 
ture satis accommodatum est,” Is. xiv. 10 (Zhe. 
ili. 14u2).4 


a * Delitasch, System der Bib’. Psychologie, p. M0 
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In either case, it is well represented by the word 
shade, by which the same oliject is designated in 
English usage. The Hebrew word occurs in the 
following passages, which show the importance of 
the distinction overlooked in the A. V. 

The shades tremble, 
Beneath the waters and their inhabitants. 
Job xxvi. 5. 
Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? 
Will the shades arise and praise thee? 
Ps. ixxxviii. 10. 
For her house inclines to death, 
And her ways to the shades. 
Prov. ii. 18. 
And he knows not that the shades are there, 
Her guests in the depths of the underworld ‘ 
Prov. ix. 18. 


The boldness of this truthful representation is 
worthy of notice. “ Her house”’ is called (ch. vii. 
27) “ways to the underworld,” and “her steps ”’ 
(it is said in ch. v. 5) “take hold on it; so near 
to its abodes, that (by a.bold figure) the shades of 
the dead are there, and ber guests are in the depths 
of hell! 

Other passages in which this word occurs are 
Prov. xxi. 16; Is. xiv. 9, xxvi. 14, 19. See. in the 
art. GIANTS, the paragraph added at the close of 
No. 3. T. J. C. 

DEARTH. [Famine.] 

DE’BIR, the name of three places of Palestine. 
1. (A37, but in Judg. and Chr. WT [hinder 
part as of a temple, and hence the sanctu try, Ges. 3 
perh. prsture, liirst]: AaBip; [Vat.] Alex. Aa- 
Beip: Dabir), a town in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 4), one of a group of eleven cities to 
the west of Heron. In the narrative it is men- 
tioned as being the next place which Joshua took 
after Hebron (x. 38). It was the seat of a king 
(x. 39, xii. 13), and was one of the towns of 
the Anakim, from which they were utterly des- 
troyed by Joshua (xi. 21). The earlier name of 
Debir was KinsATH-SEPHER, “city of book” 
(Josh. xv. 15; Judg. i. 11), and Kirgati-san- 
NAH, “city of palin’? [or palm-branch or leaf ] 
(Josh. xv. 49). ‘The records of its conquest vary, 
though not very materially. In Josh. xv. 17 and 
Judy. i. 13 a detailed account is given of its cap- 
ture by Othniel son of Kenaz, for loye of Achsah 
the dauchter of Caleb, while in the general his- 
tory of the conquest it is ascribed to the great 
commander himself (Josh. x. 38, 39) [since the 
acts of the principal and the subordinate in such a 
case may be ascribed to one or the other]. In the 
lust two passages the name is given in the Hebrew 


text as Debirah (777). It was one of the cities 


given with their “suburbs (2772) to the priests 
(Jush. xxi. 15; 1 Chr. vi. 58). " Debir does not 
appear to have been known to Jerome, nor has it 
been discovered with certainty in modern times. 
About three miles to the W. of Hebron is a deep 
and secluded valley called the Wedy Nunkir, in- 
closed on the north by hills of which one bears a 











foot-note: “® Der Name der Hadesbewohner OSD) 


die Schiaffen (von el schiaff, matt sein) stimmt zu 


den homeriachen Renennungen oi caporvtes die Er- 
schlaitten, agevyva xapynva die HWiupter ohne Kraft 
Terns). omcai, ecdwAa, und kommt auch in der Inschrift 
des sidonischen K >nigs-Sarges vor.” 
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‘name certainly suggestive of Debir, — Dewir-ban. 
(See the narrative of Rosen in the Zeitsch. d. D. 
| Wf. G. 1857, pp. 50-64.) The subject, and indeed 
ithe whole topography of this district, requires fur- 
ther examination: in the mean time it is perhaps 
some confirmation of Dr. Kosen's suggestion that 
a village or site on one of these hills was pointed 
out to the writer as called /s1, the Arabic name for 
Joshua. Schwarz (p. 86) speaks of a Wedy Dibir 
in this direction. Van de Velde (\/emoir, p. 3807) 
lfinds Debir at Dilveh, six miles S. W. of Hebron, 
where Stewart mentions a spring brought down 
from a high to a low level by an aqueduct. 


2. ("27: em) rb réraproy rijs pdpayyos 
"Aydp: Debera.) A place on the north bovudary 
of Judah, near the “ Valley of Achor"’ (Josh. xv. 
7), and therefore somewhere in the complications 
of hill and ravine behind Jericho. De Saulcy (ii. 
139) attaches the name Thour-ed-Dabour « to the 
ruined khan on the right of the read from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, at which travellers usually stop to 
refresh [themselves], but this is not corroborated 
by any other traveller. The name given to it by 
the Arabs when the writer passed (1858) was Ahan 
Hathertrak, A Wady D bor is marked in Van 
de Velde’s map as close to the S. of Neby Jfusa, 
at the N. W. corner of the Dead Sea. 


3. The “ border (S923) of Debir’’ is named as 
forming part of the boundary of Gad (Josh. xiii. 
20), and as apparently not far from Mahanaim. 
Keland (p. 734) conjectures that the name may pos- 


sibly be the same as Lodebar (A279), but no 
identification has yet taken place (LNX. Aa Bay, 
[Vat.] Alex. AaBeip: Mtbir). Lying in the graz- 
ing country on the igh downs east of Jordan, the 


name may be derived from “2"7, Dabar, the 
same word which is the root of Midbar, the wilder- 
ness or pasture (see Ges. p. 318). (DEsExT.] 


DE’BIR (WAT: AaBiv; [Vat. AaBew:] 
Alex. AaBeip: Dubir), king of Eglon, a town in 
the low country of Judah; one of the five kings 
hanged by Joshua (Josh. x. 3, 23). 


DEB/ORA (AcBBwpd: [Alex. AcuBwpa: 
Vulg. omits]), a woman of Naphtali, mother of 
Tobiel, the father of Tobit (Tob. i. 8). The same 
name as 


DEB’ORAH (iTIAT [bee]: aeBdp5a, 
[Alex.] AcBBwpa: Debora). 1. The nurse of Re. 
bekah (Gen. xxxv. 8). Nurses held a high and 
honorable place in ancient times, and especially in 
the East (2 K. xi. 2; Hom. O< i. 429; Virg. Fn. 
vii. 2, *Eneia putrix;"’ Ov. Met. xiv. 441), where 
they were often the principal members of the fam- 
ily (2 Chr. xxii. 11; Jain, Arch. Bibl. § 166). 
Deborah accompanied Rebekah from the house of 
Rethuel (Gen. xxiv. 59), and is only mentioned by 
name on the occasion of her burial, under the oak- 
tree® of Bethel, which was called in her honor 
Allon-BacLuth (BaAavos xévOous, LXX.). Such 
spots were usually chosen for the purpose (Gen. 
xxiii. 17, 18; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; 2 K. xxi. 18, &-.). 





@ De Saulcy quotes the name in Joshua as “ Da- 
bor;’? but on what authority is not apparent. Cer- 
tainly not that of the Hebrew or the Vulgite. 

6 *The A. V. omits the article, and thus obscures 
the fact that the tree was weil known for ages. Ef. 


. 
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Many have been puzzled at finding her in Jecoh's 
family; it is unlikely that she was sent to summon 
Jacob from Haran (as Jarchi suggests), or that she 
had returned during the lifetime of Rebekah, and 
was now coming to visit her (as Abarbanel and 
others sav); but she may very well have returned 
at Rebekah‘s death, and that she was dead is prub- 
able from the omission of her name in Gen. xxxv. 
27; and if, according to the Jewish legend, Jacob 
first heard of his mother’s death at this spot, it will 
be an additional reason for the name of the tree, 
and may pessebly be iniplied in the expression 


Tat), comforted, A. V. « bles 
9; see too Ewald, Gesch. i. 390). 
2. [AcBBwpa: Jcbbora.] A prophetess who 


judged Israel (Judg. iv., v.). Her name, P27, 
means “a bee" (or sng, ‘a wasp’’), just as Mé- 
Awoa and Melitilla were proper names. — This 
name may imply nothing whatever, being a mere 
appellative, derived like Rachel (a lamb), Tamar (a 
pal), &c., from natural objects; although she was 
(as Corn. a Lapide quaintly puts it) ses mellea, 
hostibus aculeata, Some, however, see in the name 
an otticial title, implying her prophetic authority. 
A bee was an I'gyptian symbol of regal power (ef. 
Call. Jor. 66, and Et. Mag. 8. ¥. ésohy); and 
among the Greeks the term was applied not only 
to poets (more apis Matine, Hor.), aud to those 
peculiarly chaste (as by the Neoplatonists), but es- 
pecially to the priestesses of Delphi (ypnouds pe- 
Alagoas Acdgidos, Pind. P. iv. 106), Cybele, 
and Artemis (Creuzer, Symbolik, iii. 354, &e.), just 
as écojy was to the priests (Liddell and Scott, 
s.r.). In both these senses the name suits her, 
since she was essentially a vates or seer, combining 
the functions of poetry and prophecy. 

She lived under the palm-tree (“such tents the 
patriarchs loved,’ Coleridge) of Peborah, Let ween 
Ramah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim (Judge. iv. 5), 
which, as palm-trees were rare in Valestine, “is 
mentioned as a well-known and _ solitary landinark, 
and was probably the same spot as that called 
(Judy. xx. 33) Baal-Tamar, or the sanctuary of 
the palm’ (Stanlev, S. g P?. p. 146). Von Boh 
len (p. 334) thinks that this tree is identical with 
Allon-Rachuth (Gen. xxxv. 8), the name and local- 
itv being nearly the same (Ewald, Geseh. i. 391. 
405), although it is unhistorieal to say that this 
“may have sugeested a name for the nurse" (Hhiv- 
ernick’s Jntrod. to Pent. p. 201: Kalisch, Gen. ad 
loc.). Possibly it is again mentioned ag “the oak 
of ‘Tabor,’ in 1 Sam. x. 3, where Thenius would 


real FTI for WADI). At any rate it was a 
well-known tree, and she may have chosen it from 
118 previous associations. 

She was probably a woman of Ephraim, although 
from the expression in Judy. v. 15, some suppose 
her to have belonged to Issachar (Ewald, Geseh. ii. 


489). The expression nived es is much 
disputed: it is generally thought to mean “ wife of 


Lapidoth,”’ as in A. V.; but other versions render 
it “uxor principis,"’ or “ Femina Lapidethana” 


" (Gen. xxxv. 


@ © Coasel (Hichter und Ruth, p. 48) explains lappi- 
doth (see above) of the fiery spirit, enthusiasm, and 
ardor, which burned in her, and enabled ber to set 
others un fire by the contagion of her own example. 
The beautiful fountain at the bare of the bill op which 
av" cron wtands. the place of the famous Jewish ceme- 
t ry, about 6 miles west of Safed, is kuown amony the 
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(“that great dame of [apidoth,” Tennvaon), o 
multer splendorum, i. e. one divinely illuminated, 


since MATWSS = lightnings.2 But the most pro- 
aaic notion is that of the rabbis. who take it to 
mean that she attended to the tabernacle lamps, 


from pe, lappid, a lamp! The fem. termina 
tion is often found in men’s names, as in Sheb- 
mith (1 Chr. xxiii. 9), Koheleth. &c.  Lapidoth 
then was probably her husband, and not Karak. as 
some say. 

She was not so much a judge (a title which be 
longs rather to Barak, Heb. xi. 32) as one gifted 
with prophetic command (Judg. iv. 6. 14, v. 7), 
and hy virtue of her inspiration “a mother in Is 
race]l."’ Her sex would give her additional weight, 
us it did to Veleda and Alaurinia among the Ger- 
mans, from an instinctive belief in the divinity of 
womanhood (Tac. Germ. ¢. 8). Compare the in- 
stances of Miriam, Huldah, Anna, Noudiah (2 K. 
xxti. 14; Neh. vi. 14). 

Jabin’s tyranny was peculiarly felt in the north- 
erm tribes, which were rear his capital and under 
her jurisdiction, namely, Zebulon, Naphtali, and Is- 
sachar; hence, when she summoned Karak to the 
deliverance, “it was on them that the brunt of the 
battle fell; but they were joined by the adjacent 
central tribes, }phraim, Manasseh, and Berjamin, 
though not by those of the extreme west, seuth, 
and east "* (Stanley, p. 339). Under her direction 
Barak encamped on “the broad summit of Tabor” 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 20, § 6). When asked to ae- 
company him, “she answered indignantly, Theu, 
oh Barak, deliverest up meanly the authority which 
God hath given thee into the hands of a woman: 
neither do FT rejeet it’? (Joseph. Ant. v. 5. € 2). 
The LXX. interpolate the words 67: ox oda Thy 
tpépay ev evodor 6 Kipios tov ByyeAov per’ 
éuow as a sort of excuse for Barak's request (iv. 8: 
ef. 14, v. 23). When the small hand of ill-armed 
(Juda. v. 8) Israelites saw the dense iron charivts 
of the enemy, “they were so frightened that they 
wished to march off at once, had not Peborah de 
tained them, and commanded them to fivht the 
enemy that very day" (Joseph. 1. ¢.). They did 
so, but Deborah's prophecy was fulfilled (Judg. iv. 
9), and the enemy's general perished among the 
‘oaks of the wanderers (Zaanaim),’ in the tent 
of the Bedouin Kenite’s wife (Judg. iv. 21) in the 
northern mountains. “ And the land had rest forty 
years * (Jndg. v. 31). For the natural phenomena 
which aided (Judy. vy. 20, 21) the victory, and the 
other details (for which we have ample authority in 
the twofold narration in prose and poetry), see Ba- 
RAK, where we have also entered on the difficult 
question of the chronology (Ewald, Gesch. ii. 489- 
494). 


Deborah's title of “prophetess"?  (TMS*D5 
includes the notion of inspired poetry, as in Ex. xv. 
20; and in this sense the glorious triumphal ode 
(Judg. y.) well vindicates her claim to the othee. 
On this ode much has Leen written, and there are 
separate treatises alout it by Hollmann, Kalhar, 








Jews at present as Deborah's fountain. They havea 
tradition that the heroine passed there with Barak on 
his march to Tabor, and bathed in thie fountain oo 
the morning of the decisive battle See the writer's 
Tlustr. of Scripture, p. 243 (revised ed.); and Thom- 
son's Land and Book, i. 424. i. 


DEBTOR - DECEITFULLY oTT 
and Kenrick. it is also explained by Ewald (die | desert. Dr. Conant (Book of Jud, p. 24) trans 


Poet. Bacher des Alten Bundes, i. 125), and Gum- | lates the passage thus: — 


pach (Alilest-unent. Studien, pp. 1-140).9 My brethren are deceitful, like the brook, 


F. W. F. As the chaunel of brooks (iat pass away ; 

That become turbid, from ice; 

The snow hides itself ip them. 

At the time tiicy are poured off, they fail; 

When it is hot they are consumed from thelr 
Place. 

The caravans along their way turn aside ; 

They go up into the wastes, and perish. 

The caravans of Tema looked ; 

The companies of Sheba waited for them 

They were ashamed that they had trusted , 

They came thither and were confounded.” 


DEBTOR. ([Loay.] 
DECAP’OLIS (Aexdmwodi:s, “the ten cit- 


ies ''). ‘This name occurs only three times in the 
Scriptures, Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 2U, and vii. 31; 
but it is freyuently mentioned by Josephus and 
other ancient writers. Immediately after the con- 
quest of Ssria by the Romans (1. ¢. 65), ten cities 
appear to have been rebuilt, partially colonized, and 
endowed with peculiar privileges: the country 
around them was hence called Dee otis. The 
limits of the territory were not very clearly defined ; 
and probably in the course of time other neizhbor- 
ing c:ties received similar privileges. This may 
account for the fact that ancient geovraphers speak 
a indefinitely of the province, and do not even 
avree as to the names of the cities themselves. : 
Pliny (v. 18) admitting that non omnes eadem Jerusalem. The channel of the stream wits then 
observant," enumerates then as follows: Scythopo leutirely destitute of water. Richardson (Travels 


The ground of the comparison here lies in the 
lis, Hippos, Grulara, Pellt, Philadelphia, Gerast, along the Mediterranean, ii. 236) found there on 


uncertain character of the brouks or streams in the 
Kast. A detailed example may best serve to illus- 
trate the peculiarity referred to. On the 2d of 
Ayril the writer crossed the stone bridve to the 
right of Audinieh, 1} hours to the northwest of 


Dion, Cunitha, Damisens, and Riphana. Ptol- | the 15th of April, of another year, «a small brook 
emy (v.17) makes ( pitulins one of the ten; and trickling down the valley.” Prokesch (dcise ins 
an old Palmvrene inscription quoted by Keland heiliye Lind, p. 41), who was there at another 
(Pal. p. 525) includes Adila, a town which, accord- | time, a few weeks later in the season, speaks of a 
ing to Eusebius (Qnom. sv. Abilt) was 12 Koman | full rushing stream as dashing along the water-bed. 
miles east of Gadara. Josephus (B. ./. iii. 9, § 7) Otto von Richter (bb alfulrten tue Morgentande, 
calls Scythopolis the largest city of Decapolis, thus | P-_15) who was there in August, Bitys that it con- 
manifestly excluding Damascus from the number. | ttined then a little water. Again, Salzbacher (Ar- | 
All the cities of Decapolis, with the sinyle excep-|(nerungen aus meiner Pilyerreise, ii. 31), who 
tion of Scythopolis, lay on the east of the Jordan; |8¥ the brook near the end of June, says that it 
and beth Eusebius and Jerome (Qnem. s. v. De-| Was then entirely dry. The stream, therefore, is 
cpolis) say that the district was situated “ beyond evidently & very precariozs one. It varies not only 
the Jordan, around Hippos, Pella, and Gadara,” |i winter, but at the same season in different years, 
that is, to the emt and southeast of the Sea of | It is a fair example of what is true of eastern 
Galilee. With this also agrees the statement inj brooks in general. These water-courses, as they 
Mark v. 29, that the demoniac who was cured at |™3Y more properly be called, flow with water dur- 
Gadara “bevan to publish in Decapolis how great |!" the rainy season; but soon after that are liable 
thins Jesus had done to him.’ It would appear, | '© be wholly dried up, or if they contain water still 
however, frum Matt. iv. 25 and Mark vii. 31, that ; later, contain it only for a longer or shorter time, 
Decapolis was a general appellation for a large dis- according to their situation and the severity of the 
trict extending along both sides of the Jordan. | heat of particular years. Hence, the traveller in 
Pliny (v. 18) savs it reached from Damascus on the | 1uest of water must often be disappointed when he 
north to Philadelphia on the south, and from Scy- {comes to such streams. He may find them en- 
thopolis on the west to Canatha on the east — thns | tirely exhausted; or, he may find the water gone at 
making it no less than 109 miles long by 60 broad; | the place where he approaches them, though it may 
and he adds, that between and around these cities | Still linger in other places which elude his observa- 
are tetrarchies, each like a kingdom; such as Trach- | tion: he may perceive, from the moisture of the 
onitis, Paneas, Abila, Area, &e. ground, that the last drops have just disappeared, 
This resion, once so populous and prosperous, |2"4 that he has arrived but a few hours too late 
from which multitudes flocked to hear the Saviour, | fr the attainment of his object. Fainting with 
and through which multitudes followed his foot- | thirst and after many a weary step out of his direct 
steps — is now almost without an inhabitant. Six |Course in pursuit of the cvoling stream, the way- 
out of the ten cities are completely ruined and de- | farer reaches at length the place of hoped-for relief, 
serted. Scythopolis, Gadara, and Canatha have | but only to be doomed to disappointment — the 
still a few families, living, more like wild beasts | deceitful brook has tled. 
than human beings, amid the crumbling ruins of | _ We meet with the same comparison somewhat 
palaces, and in the cavernous recesses of old tombs. | lifferently applied in Jer. xv. 18. The prophet’s 


Damascus alone continues to flourish, like an oasis sky had long been darkened with trouble and sor- 
in a desert. J. L. P. row; but the helper for whom he was waiting de- 


layed to come. ‘The more exact translation would 


* DECEITFULLY, A. V. Job vi. 15 ff. | be: — 


“ Deceitful as a brook,’’ appears to have been a Why is my affliction perpetual 

sort of proverb among the Semitic tribes. Thus, And my wound incurable? 

Job in the above passage compares the conduct of It will not be healel. 

insincere, fulse-hearted friends to the streams of the Thou art to me as a lying brook, 
As waters which are not enduring.” 


a * For the fuller literature of the Song, see Banag,| Thomson (L7nd and Rook, ii. 231) has some 
‘Amer. ed. Hi. jremarks on this characteristic of the brook. He 
37 
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supposes, on account of the reference to Tema and | where we find Dedan with Sheba and the merchants 
Sheba, that the streams which suggested Job's il- ! of Tarshish; apparently, frum the context, the De 
lustrition are those “which flowed down from the | dan of ch. xxvii. 15); but the passave commencing 


high lands of Gilead and Bashan, and came to 
nothing in the neighboring desert.” H. 


* DECISION, VALLEY OF. = (Jrtos- 
HAPHAT. | 


DEDAN qa [depression, low country, 
Fiirst]: Aa3Sdy; [Vat. in 1 Chr. louv8adayv:] Di- 
dun). 1. ‘The name of a son of Kaamah, son of 
Cush (Gen. x. 7; 1 Chr. i. 9, “the sons of Raa- 
mah, Sheba, and Dedan”’). 


2. [In Gen. Aeddy, Alex. Aa:dayv; 1 Chr. and 
Fz. Aaddy; Jer. xxv. 23, Aaddy, FA. Aedav; 
xlix. 8, Aaidap, Alex. FA. Aaday: Didan, De- 
dun.) ‘That of a son of Jokshan, son of Keturah 
(Gen. xxv. 3, and “Jokshan begat Sheba and De- 
dan. And the sons of Dedan were Asshurim, Le- 
tushim, and Leummim.” Cf. 1 Chr. i. 32). The 
usual opinion respecting these founders of tribes is 
that the first setded among the sons of Cush, 
wherever these latter may be placed; the second, on 
the Syrian borders, about the territory of Edom. 
But Gesenius and Winer have suggested that the 
mame may apply to one tribe; and this may be 
adopted as probable, on the supposition that the 
‘descendants of the Keturahite Dedan intermarried 
with those of the Cushite Dedan, whom the writer 
places, presumptively, on the borders of the Persian 
Gulf. [Anapra, Cus, Raamatn, &¢.J The 
theory of this mixed descent gains weight from the 
fact that in each case the brother of Dedan is named 
‘Sheba. It may be supposed that the Dedanites 
were among the chief traders traversing the cara- 
van-route from the head of the Persian Gulf to the 
south of Palestine, bearing merchandise of India, 
and possibly of Southern Arabia; and hence the 
mixture of such a tribe with another of different 
(and Keturahite) descent presents no impossibility. 
The passages in the Bible in which Dedan is men- 
tioned (besides the genealogies above referred to) 
are contained in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, and are in every case obscure. The 
Edomite settlers seem to be referred to in Jer. xlix. 
8, where Dedan is mentioned in the prophecy 
against Falom; again, in xxv. 23, with Tema and 
Buz; in Mz. xxv. 13, with Teman, in the prophecy 
against Edom; and in Is. xxi. 13 (“The burden 
upon Arabia. In the forest in Arabia shall ye 
lodge, O ye travelling companies of Dedaniim ’*), 
with Tema and Kedar. ‘This last passage is hy 
some understood to refer to caravans of the Cushite 
Dedan; and although it may only signify the wan- 
dering propensities of a nomad tribe, such ag the 
Edomite portion of Dedan may have been, the 
supposition that it means merchant-caravans is 
strenvthened by the remarkable words of Fzekiel 
in the lamentation for Tyre. This chapter (xxvii.) 
twice mentions Dedan; first in ver. 15, where, after 
enumerating among the traffickers with the mer- 
chant-city many Asiatic peoples, it is said, “ The 
children of Dedan were thy merchants, many isles 


(°"S) were the merchandise of thine hand: they 


brought thee for a present horns of ivory, and 
ebony.”’ LTassing thence to Syria and western and 
northern peoples, the prophet avain (in ver. 20) 
mentions Dedan in a manner which seems to point 
to the wide-spread and possibly the mixed ancestry 
of this tribe. Ver. 15 may be presumed to allude 
especially to the Cushite Dedan (cf. ch. xxxviii. 13, 


a 
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in v. 20 appears to include the settlers on the bor- 
ders of dum (i. e. the Keturahite Dedan). The 
whole of the passage is as fullows: “ Dedan [was] 
thy merchant in precious clothes for chariots. 
Arabia, and all the princes of Kedar, they occupied 
with thee in lambs, and rams, and goats: in these 
[were they] thy merchants. The merchants of 
Sheba and Rtamah they [were] thy merchants: 
they occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, 
and with all precious stones, and gold. Maran, and 
Canneh, and Eden, the merchants of S/ircb1, As- 
shur, [and] Chilmad, [were] thy merchants.” (Fz 
Xxvii. 20-23.) We have bere a Dedan conneted 
with Arabia (probably the northwestern part of 
the peninsula) and Kedar, and also with the father 
and brother of the Cushite Dedan (ltaamah and 
Sheba), and these latter with Asiatic peoples com- 
monly placed in the regions bordering the head of 
the Persian Gulf. This Dedan moreover is a mer- 
chant, not in pastoral produce, in sheep and goats, 
but in “ precious clothes,’ in contradistinction to 
Arabia and Kedar, like the far-off eastern nations 
who came with “spices and precious stones and 
gold,” “blue clothes and broidered work,’ and 
“ chests of rich apparel.’’ 

The probable inferences from these mentions of 
Dedan support the argument first stated, namely: 
1. That Dedan son of Raamah settled on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, and his descendants became 
caravan-merchants between that coast and l’ales- 
tine. 2. That Jokshan, or a son of Jokshan, by 
intermarriage with the Cushite Dedan formed a 
tribe of the same name, which appears to have had 
its chief settlement in the borders of Idumsa, and 
perhaps to have led a pastoral life. 

All traces of the name of Dedan, whether in Idu- 
ma or on the Persian Gulf, are lost in the works 
of Arab geographers and historians. The (:reek 
and Roman geovraphers however throw some light 
on the eastern settlement; and a native indicauon 
of the name is presumed to exist in the island of 
Dadan, on the borders of the gulf. The identifica- 
tion must be taken in connection with the writer's 
recovery of the name of Sheba, the other son of 
Raamah, on the island of Aral, near the Arabian 
shore of the same gulf. This is discussed in the 
art. RAAMAIL. E. S. P. 


DED’ANIM (OTT: Aaddy: Dedanim), 
Is. xxi. 18. [DeDAN.] 


DEDICATION, FEAST OF THE (ra 
éynaina, John x. 22: FEneenia, Vule. é éywar 
vicuds TOD Bvoiacrnpiov, 1 Mace. iv. 56 and 59 
(the same term as is used in the LXX. for the 
dedication of the altar by Moses, Num. vii. 10); 
é xafapicuds Tov vaov, 2 Macc. x. 5: Mishna, 
MDM, i.e. dedication: Joseph. para, Ant. xii. 
7, § 7), the festival instituted to commemorate the 
purging of the Temple and the re'uilding of the 
altar after Judas Maccabeus had driven out the 
Syrians, B. c. 164. It is named only once in the 
Canonical Scriptures, John x. 22. Its institution 
is recorded 1 Mace. iv. 52-59. It sommenced on 
the 25th of Chisleu, the anniversary of the pollu- 
tion of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, n. c. 
167. Like the great Mosaic feasts, it lasted eight 
days, but it did not require attendance at Jerusa- 
lem. It was an occasion of much festivity. The 


° 
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DEEP, THE 


writer of 2 Macc. tells us that it was celebrated in 
nearly the saine manner as the Feast of ‘Taberna- 
clea, with the carrying of branches of trees, and 
with inuch singing (x. 6,7). Josephus states that 
the festival was called “ Lights,’ and that he sup- 
poses the name was given to it from the joy of the 
nation at their unexpected liberty — rhy éopriy 
&yausy Kadouvres ayrny @wra, ex Tov wap’ €A- 
widos olua: raurny tuiv dayjvar ray efouciay 
(lef. xii. 7, § 7). The Mishna inforins us that 
no fast on account of any public calamity could be 
commenced during this feast. In the Gemaraa 
stury is related that when the Jews entered the 
‘Temple, after driving ont the Syrians, they found 
there only one bottle of oil which had not been pol- 
luted, and that this was miraculously increased, so 
as to feed the lamps of the sanctuary for eight 
days. Maimonides ascribes to this the custum of 
the Jews illuminating each house with one candle 
on the first day of the feast, two on the second day, 
three on the third, and so on. Some had this 
number of candles for each person in the house. 
Neither the books of Maccabees, the Mishna, nor 
Josephus mention this custom, and it would seem 
to be of later origin, probably suzyested by the 
name which Josephus gives to the festival. In the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the “ Hallel’’ was sung every 
day of the feast. 


In Ezra (vi. 16) the word M27, applied to 
the dedication of the second Temple. on the third 
of Adar, is rendered in the LXX. by éyxaivia, and 
in the Vulg. by dedicatio. But the anniversary of 
that day was not observed. The dedication of the 
first ‘Temple took place at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(1 K. viii, 2; 2 Chr. v. 3). [TABERNACLEs, 
FEAsT oF.] 

See Livhtfoot, Temple Serrice, sect. v.; Hore 
Heb. on John x. 22, and his Sermon on the same 
text: AMishna, vol. it. p. 369, ed. Surenhus., and 
Houtingius’ note, 317; Kuinoel On John x. 22. 

8. C. 


* DEEP, THE (afvecos: abyssus). The 
term which the A. V. renders thus in Luke viii. 
31 and Rom. x. 7, it renders “ bottomless pit"? in 
Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11; xi. 7; xx. 1,3. The translation 
as thus vaned (c4yss would be better) is unfor- 
tunate, as it nut only conceals the link of unity 
which binds together these passages (Rom. x. 7 
partially excepted), but leads the realer to confound 
it with “the deep” as meaning the sea (e. g. 
Luke v. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 25), and founded on a diftter- 
ent original word (@dAagoa). ‘ The deep’ in 
Luke vili. 31, into which the demons that posseased 
the (radarene maniacs besougit Jesus not to cast 
them, is evidently the place of punishment to which 
they knew they were ultimately to be consigned; 
for the being sent thither stands in that passage as 
equivalent to suffering the torment before the time 
spoken of in Matt. viii. 2, which they feared mivht 
be at once inflicted on them. We may say further, 
in view of the evident analogy between these pas- 
saves aud Jude ver. 6, that “ abyss"’ is the place 
also where other wicked spirits of the same class 
are already confined, awaiting the more complete 
punislunent which they are to sufler after the 
judgment of the great day.‘ Abyss"’ is not one of 
the names actually applied to the state or place of 
wicked men after death; but we seem to he for- 
didden by such language 18 that in Matt. xxv. 41 
to infer that the condition of lost men and fallen 
amgels is to be essentially different when the last 
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stage of their destiny is reached. In Rom. x. 7 
« the abyss" and * heaven” are opposed to cach 
other as limits separated by the vreatest conceivable 
distance. ‘The use of the term in the Apocalypse 
partukes of the vayueness and poetic freedom of 
that figurative book, but retains still the ground- 
idea of its more direct, literal application. ‘The 
“abyss or ‘bottomless pit ’’ is a place enveloped 
in gloom and darkness whence arise clouds of smoke 
which “darken the sun and the air” (ix. 2); from 
which issue myriads of destructive locusts whose 
king is Abaddon or Apollyon, who leads them forth 
to ravave the earth and torment mankind (ix. 3 ff): 
and into which at length this enemy of all good, 
“the old serpent which is the Devil and Satan,” 
is plunged and chained for a thousand years, and 
where after a brief respite he is confined again 
apparently forever (xx. 1 ff). 

In regard to the origin and force of this imagery, 
which with some variations has given expressiun to 
men’s natural consciousness of a future retribution, 
among so many different nations, see Prof. Stuart's 
Comment, on the Apocalypse, i. 189, and Pfanner's 
Systemt Theologue Gentilis Purwris, pp. 450-489. 
lor the usave of the Septuagint, see Biel's Thestur. 
Piul. p. 4. and for that of the Apocrypha, Wahl's 
Clrets Librorum Vet. Test. Apocryph. p. 2. We 
are not .o understand, of course, that “abyss ”’ in 
the N. T. is coéxtensive with Hades or the under- 
world as the abode of the dead indiscriminately 
but is the part of that wider realm assigned as their 
special abode to the wicked. [Havxs.] H. 


DEER. [Fatvow-DeEEn.]} 


* DEGREE (Baéuds: gradus). The original 
word occurs in the N. I. only in 1 Tim. iii. 13: «+ For 
they that have used the office of a deacon well, 
purchase to theinselves a good deyree, and great 
boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ 
The “degree ’’ or step referred to has been vari- 
ously understood: (1.) Of ecclesiastical preferment, 
e. g. trom the diaconate to a hizher office: so some 
of the fathers, and lately Wordsworth: but this, as 
Alford and Ellicott admit, is untenable. It is not 
likely that any such process of ecclesiastical prefer- 
inent existed at this early period. (2.) A station 
or standing-place in the sight of God, and with 
reference to their own salvation (De Wette, Al- 
ford, Illicott). (3.) A’ place of honor in the 
estimation of the Church (Luther, Calvin).  (4.) 
Progress in the faith. 

The word etymologically signifies a step upward 
or forward, and in the tropical sense in which it is 
here used, expresses the general idea of advance- 
ment. The somewhat emphatic dative “for them- 
selves,"’ makes distinct the idea of personal ad- 
vantage, ag distinguished from service to uhers, 
indicated by the verb rendered in A. V., “ used the 
office of a deacon." The subjoined phrase, “ bold- 
ness (or better, joyous confidence: see De Wette 
and Huther ¢v doc.) in faith,’ shows that this advane 
taze is of a srritual nanture, and essentially sub- 
jective. The “degree*’ or step referred to, then, 
would seem most naturally to relate to progress in 
gnritud life. We may accordingly regard the 
passage in 1 Tim. iii. 13 as a general proposition 
in respect to the subjective spiritual benefit ob- 
tained by faithfully serving as deacons, the impor- 
tance of which in turn becomes confirmatory of the 
propriety of requiring the qualifications mentioned 
in vv. 8-12. The passage in 1 Tim. iii. 13 may 
be rendered and explained, then, as follows: “ Foa 
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they who well served as deacons "’ (the verb in the | is adopted by Rosenmiiller, Herder, Mendelssohn, 
aorist. simply indicates the service viewed as com- | Joel Brill, &e. &c. Luther translates the words 
pleted: there is nothing to mark a reference to the |“ Ein Lied im hchern Chor,” thus connecting the 
day of judgment, as Alurd would have it) “ obécin | peaalm with the manner of its execution; and 


Jov Gemselves a good degree” (furtherance in Michael; : = 
Spiritual attainments), “and much confidence" are acs, compares myn ae eee 


(towards God) “in faith in Christ Jesus.” Van Shae) (Scala) which would likewise characterize 
Uosterzee would unite with this the idea of future | the metre or the melody. D. W. M. 
blessedness. G. FE. D. 


* DEGREES, SHADOW OF [Araz; 
Drv; Hezkeiair] 


* If mibyen it designates the psalms grouped 
together under that title as those which the He 
brews sung when they went to Jerusuem to keep 


DEGREES, SONGS or mw | the yearly feasts, the rendering should be “ Goins 
nyvyxrn), a title given to fifteen psalms, from e =f oe eels bee 


oun : ; | said of journeys thither in the N. ‘f.). Hengsten- 
exx. to exxxiy. inclusive. our of them are attrib-/ jere's advucacy of this explanation (Die J's timer, 
uted to David, one is ascribed to the pen of Solo- | iy, 2te Abth. p- G), haa given to it more receutly 
mon, and the other ten pive no indication of their | il) wider currency. Some of his arguments (which 
author. Lichhorn supposes them all to be the| taken together have a cumulative force, though 
work of one and the same bard (/ dud. ws dis A. 7), 7 


and he also shares the opinion of Herder (Geist singly less decisive) are the following: (1.) aie 
der ebraischen Poesic), who interpreta the title | is the usual expression for these festival journeys 
« Hymns fora journey.” “ The headings of the | (hex. xxxiv. 24; 1 Kings xii. 27, 28; Ps. exxii. 4). 
pailins, however, are not to be relied on, as many (2.) The article in mboyven by way of pre 
of these titles were superadded long after the authors : ge erated 
er eminence, denotes fhe journeys, which can only be 
of the psalms had passed away. The words ‘ of A ; oar 
those annual journeys prescribed by the law (comp. 


David,’ or ‘of Solumon,’ do not of themselves | ,, es as : eras 
establish the fact that the psalm was written by Vs. eer’ 4). (3.) The oldest, in all probabibty 1 of 
these pilerim songs, namely: that which was com- 


the person named, since the very same phrasedlogy Gs ; mn 

would be employed to denote a hyinn composed in aa garg ape eer sowaes rated of Zica 

honor of David or of Solomon"? (Marks's Sermons, pio v3 sh paghanara aaa 
ment of the pilgrimages thither (I's. cxxii.), com 


i. 208-0). Bellermann (Metsth der Hebrder) calls i 
tains an explanation of the sense of mora in the 


these psalins “ ‘Trochaic songs.” 
With respect to the term mioyxn, A. V, | occurrence of two correspondent expressions (as in 


* derees,"’ a great diversity of opinion prevails 
amongst Biblical critics. According to some it 
refers to the melody to which the psalm was to be 
chanted. Others, including Giesenius, derive the 
word from the poetical composition of the song, and 


the case of the explanation of SE wD, Ps. xxxii.), 
namely: * We will go to the house of the Lord” 
in ver. 1, and * to which the tribes yo up" (ay) 
in ver. 4. (4.) Some of these psalms, in accordance 


from the cireumstance that the concluding words | With the most manifest internal marks, have been 
of the preceding sentence are often repeated at the | Used for this purpose, e.g. Ps. exxi. 1 shows how 


commencement of the next verse. ‘Thus Psalm | ®ppropriate the psalm wile ee designed to Le sung 
exxi.: — in view of the mountains of Jerusalem. (5.) Ac- 


cording to this interpretation all the common pecu- 
liarities of these psalms are accounted for, such as 
contents, rhythmical structure, and Jocal allusions. 
Hupfeld (Die Psilmen, ivy. 252) favors this re 
vived opinion of many of the older critics. Ewald 
alyo agrees with those who consider them hymns 
designed for pilgrimages to the Temple. composed 
during and after the time of the exile (A1bd. Jokrd, 
vi. 105, and Gesch. fsr. iv. 114). Perowne ( Bovk 
of Psitlms: Introduction, p. xevi., Lond. 1865) gives 
the preference to this explanation. If. 


7 will lift up mine eyes unto the bills 
From whence cometh my help. 
Aly help cometh even from Jehovah,” &c. 


And ao in other passages (comp. exxi. 4, 5, and 
exxiv. 1,2 and 3, 4). Aben I:zra quotes an ancient 
authority, which maintains that the degrees allude 
to the fifteen steps which, in the temple of Jeru- 
selem, led from the court of the women to that of 
the men, and on each of which steps one of the 
fitteen songs of degrees was chanted. Adam Clarke 
(Comment, on Ps. cxx.) refers to a similar opinion 
as found in the Apocryphal Gospel of the bith of 
Mary: “ Her parents brought her to the temple, 
and set her upon one of the steps. Now there are 
fifteen steps about the temple, by which they go 
up to it, according to the fifteen Psalms of De- 
grees." 

The most generally accredited opinion, however, 


is that TTODD is etymologically connected with 


ny ‘6 to go up,” or to travel to Jerusalem: that 
some of these hymns were preserved from a period 
anterior to the Babylonish Captivity: that others 
were composed in the saine spirit by those who 
returned to Palestine, on the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus, and that a few refer even to a later date, 
but were all incorporated into one collection, be- 
eause they had one and the same object. ‘This view 


DEHA’YVITES (SVT: Aavaia: Dieri’ are 
mentioned but once in Scripture (Ezr. iv. 9). They 
were among the colonists planted in Samaria by 
the Assyrian monarch Esarhaddon, after the com- 
pletion of the Captivity of Israel. From their 
name, taken in conjunction with the fact that they 
are coupled with the Susanchites (Susianians, or 
people of Susa) and the Flamites (bl\mmans, 
natives of the same country), it is fairly concluded 
that they are the Dal or Dahi, mentioned by Herod- 
otus (i. 125) among the nomadic tribes of Versia. 
This people appears to have heen widely diffused, 
being found as Dah (Adar) both in the country 
east of the Caspian (Strab. xi. 8, § 2; Arvian. 
Laped. Al. iii. 11, &e.), and in the vicinity of the 
Sea of Azof (Strab. xi. 9, § 3); and again as Dii 
(Aiot, Thueyd. ii. 96), Dal (Adot, Strab.), or Dad 


DEKAR , 


(Aaxol, Strab. D. Cass. &c.) upon the Danube. 
They were an Aryan race, and are regarded by some 
as having their lineal descendants in the modern 
Danes (see Grimm's Geschichte d. deutsch. Sprache, 
i..1:92-3). The Septuagint form of the name — 
BD teveus, may compare with the Davus (=: AdF os) 
of Latin comedy. G. R. 
DE‘KAR. The son of Deker, t. e. Bey-DEKER 


(APTI: vids Aacdp: Bendecar), was Solo- 
mon's commissariat officer in the western part of 
the hill-country of Judah and Benjamin, Shaalbim 
aud Heth-shemesh (1 K. iv. 9). 


DELATAH [3 syl] (1°97 and TY? = 
« Jehovah's freedman " — comp. awedévOepos Ku- 
plov, 1 Cor. vii. 22; also the Vheenician name 
Acdaagrdpros, quoted from Menander by Jose- 
phus, Coal. Ap. i. 18, and the modern name God- 
frey = Gottesfrey [2]; LAX. Aadala, Aadalas: 
Datluau, D ilait), the name of several persons. 

1, DeLatanu CAdaAAai; [Alex. Aadaia : 
Dd wra)); a priest in the time of David, leader of 
the twenty-third course-of priests (1 Chr. xxiv. 18). 

2. Devatamr [Aadaia; Vat. in Ezr. Aayea, 
in Neh. Aadea: Daelur). “Children of Delaiah”’ 
were among the people of uncertain pedigree who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 
6U ; Neh. vii. 62). In 1 L[sdr. the name is 
Lavan. 

3. Drvaratt [Aadaia: Vat. Aadea: Dalia); 
gon of Mehetabeel and father of Shemaiah (Neh. 
vi. 10). 

4. DELALAHU (AaAalas and PodoAlas; [ver. 12, 
Alex. Aadeas, IA. Aadtas; ver. 25, Comp. Ald. 
FA. Aadaias: Daltias}; son of Shemaiah, one 


of the “ princes” (ow) about the court of 
Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 25). 

‘The name also occurs in the A. V. as DALAIAH. 

DELI’LAH taleabed [ pining with desire): 
Aaribd ; [Vat. in ver. 13, Aareda:] Joseph. 
Aadian: Dada), a woman who dwelt in the 
valley of Sorek, beloved by Samson (Judg. xvi. 
4-18). Her connection with Samson forms the 
third and last of those amatory adventures which 
in his history are so inextricably blended with the 
craft and prowess of a judge in Israel. She was 
bribed by the “lords of the Philistines’ to win 
from Samson the secret of his strength, and the 
means of overcoming it. [Samson.] 

It is not stated, either in Judges or in Josephus, 
whether she was an Israelite or a Philistine. Nor 
ean this question be determined by reference to the 
georraphy of Sorek; since in the time of the 
Judges the frontier was shifting and_ indefinite. 
(SerrK.) The following considerations, however, 
supply presuinptive evidence that she was a Phil- 
istine: — 

1. Her occupztion, which seems to have been 
that of a courtesan of the higher class, a kind of 
political Hetwra. The hetwric and political view 
of her position is more decided in Josephus than 
in Judges. He calls her yur) éraipiCouevn, and 
associates her influence over Samson with wdros 
and guvovcia (Ant. v. 8, § 11). He also states 
more clearly her relation as a political agent to the 


“lords of the Philistines *’ (372: Joseph. of 


« ® Luke's name is coupled with that of Deinas in 
vol. iv. 14, and Philem. ver. 24. It is hardly neces- 
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mpoeara@res, Pois &pxovct Madaorlywy ; XX. 
GQpyovres: Stlrajxe ; 04 TOW Kowov; maistrates, 
politician lords, Milton, Sams. 4g. 830, 1193) 
euploying under their directions * liers in wait” 
(ASNT > 7rd Eve3pov: mesidlsis ; cf. Josh. viii. 14; 
[Joseph.] orpariwrwv). On the other hand, Chry- 
sustom and mminy of the Fathers have maintained 
that Delilah was married to Samson (so Milton, 
227), a natural but uncritical attempt to save the 
morality of the Jewish champion. See Judy. xvi. 
9, 18, as showing an exclusive command of her 
establishment inconsistent with the idea of matri- 
monial connection (Patrick, ad loc.), ‘There seems 
to be little doubt that she was a courtesan; and her 
employment as a political emissary, together with 
the larve sum which was offered for ler services 
(1100 pieces of silver from each lord = 5500 shekelss 
ef. Judy. iii. 3), and the tact which is attributed 
tu her in Judges, but more especially in Josephus, 
indicates a position not likely to be occupied by 
any Israelitish woman at that periud of national 
depression. 

2. The general tendency of the Scripture narra- 
tive: the sexual temptation represented as acting 
upon the Israelites trom wwithvut (Num. xxv. 1, 6, 
xxxi. 15, 16). 

3. ‘The special case of Samson (Judg. xiv. 1, 
xvi. 1). 

In Milton Delilah appears as a Philistine, and 
justifies herself to Samson on the ground of patrk 
vtisim (Sams. Ag. 850, 980). T. kB. 


DELUGE. [Noaun.] 


DE’LUS (AjjAos), mentioned in 1 Mace. xv. 
23, is the smallest of the islands called Cyclades in 
the ANgwan Sea. It was one of the chief seats of 
the worship of Apollo, and was celebrated as the 
birth-plice of this god and of his sister Artemis 
(Diana). We learn from Josephus (int. xiv. 10, 
§ 8) that Jews resided in this island, which may 
he accounted for by the fact, that after the fall of 
Corinth (1. Cc. 146) it became the centre of an 
extensive commerce. ‘The sanctity of the spot and 
its consequent security, its festival which was a kind 
of fair, the excellence of its harbor, and its con- 
venient situation on the hiehway from Italy and 
(;reece to Asia, made it a favorite resort of mex 
chants. So extensive was the commerce carried on 
in the island, that 10,000 slaves are said to have 
changed hands there in one day (Strab. xiv. p. 
668). Delus is at present uninhabited, except by 
a few shepherds. (For details, see Dict. of Gr. $ 
Rom. Geogr. 8 Y.) 


DE’MAS (Anzas), most probably a contraction 
from Anyunrpios, or perhaps from Afuapyxos, & 
companion of St. Paul (called by him his pe 
in Philent. 24; see also Col. iv. 14) during his 
imprisonment at Rome. At a later period (2 Tim. 
iv. 10) we find hit mentioned as having deserted 
the Apostle through love of this present world, and 
gone to ‘Thessalonica. This departure has been 
magnified by tradition into an apostasy from Chris- 
tianity (so Epiphan. Heres. li. 6, . . . «ad 
Anuay, wal ‘Epyoyévny, robs ayarhoavras rdp 
évravda aimva, xal xaradrelpaytas rhy dddy ris 
aAndeias), which is by no means implied in the 
passage. H. A. 


of his grindest hymns on this association of the twe 


j men with Paul's carlier captivity and the subsequ nt 
wary to remiod the reader that Keble has founded one  upostasy of Demas (Ciurtstian Year: St. Luke). 


H. 
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DEMETRIUS (Anufrpios), a maker of 
silver shrines of Artemis at [phesus (Acts xix. 24). 
These yaoi apyupo: were small models of the great 
temple of the I:phesian Artemis, with her statue, 
which it was customary to carry on journeys, and 
place on houses, as charms. Demetrius and his 
fellow craftsmen, in fear for their trade, raised a 
tumult against St. Paul and his missionary com. 
panions. H. A. 

* The speech of Demetrius, by which he so much 
excited the Ephesian shrine-makers and through 
them the populace at larye, was sinwularly adroit. 
He took care, in the first place, to show his fellow- 
craftsmen how tle growth of this new sect affected 
their own personal interests (xix. 2), and then, in 
order to throw over this motive a better guise, ap- 
pealed to their zeal for religion (vv. 26, 27). But 
the speaker relied mainly, as Calvin thinks, on the 
selfishness of his auditors: “ Res ipsa clamat non 
tam pro aris ipsos quam pro focis puynare, ut 
ecilicet culinam habeant bene calentem “’ (/n Acta 
Apust. xix. 23). The attempt to identify this 
Demetrius with the one next named on the sup- 
position that he may have become a believer, is 
unwarranted by Scripture or history. H. 


* DEMETRIUS (Anyyrpios) another per- 
son of this name, whom the Apostle mentions in 
3 John, ver. 12, 4s the model of a Christian, to 
whom the truth itself, so faithfully exemplified by 
him, bore witness. This is the only notice of him. 
The relation between him and John is uncertain. 
He may have been the bearer of the letter to Gaius 
(ver. 1), and one of the missionaries (vv. 5, 6) 
whom the Apostle exhorts Gaius to forward on 
their journey. There is no contemporary history 
to illustrate the epistle, and these points are neces- 
sarily obscure. 


DEMETRIUS I. (Anufhrpios), surnamed 
“ The Saviour ” (Xwrhp, in recognition of his ser- 
vices to the Babylonians), king of Syria, was the 
son of Seleucus Philepator, and grandson of An- 
tiochus the Great. While still a boy he was sent 
by his father as a hostage to Rome (u. c. 175) in 
exchange for his uncle Antiochus Epiphanes. From 
his position. he was unable to offer any opposition 
to the usurpation of the Syrian throne by Antiochus 
[V.; but on the death of that monarch (Bb. c. 164) 
he claimed his liberty and the recognition of his 
claim. by the Roman senate in preference to that 
of hia cousin Antiochus V. His petition was re- 
fused from selfish policy (Polyb. xxxi. 12); and by 
the advice and assistance of Polybius, whose friend- 
ship he had gained at Rome (Polyb. xxxi. 19; 
Just. xxxiv. 3), he left Italy secretly, and landed 
with a small force at ‘Tripolis in Phoenicia (2 Macc. 
xiv. 1; 1 Mace. vii. 1; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, 1). 
The Syrians soon declared in his favor (B. c. 162), 
and Antiochus and his protector Lysias were put to 
death (1 Macc. vii. 2, 3; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). Having 
thus gained possession of the kingdom, Demetrius 
succeeded in securing the favor of the Romans 
(Polyb. xxxii. 4), and he turned his attention to 
the internal organization of his dominions. The 
Grecizing party were still powerful at Jerusalem, 
and he supported them by arms. In the first cam- 
paign his general Bacchides established Alcimus in 
the high-priesthood (1 Macc. vii. 5-20); but the 
success was not permanent. Alcimius was forced 
to take refuge a second time at the court of Deme- 
érius, and Nicanor, who was commissioned to re- 
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| ments by Judas Maccabeus (1 Macc. vii. 31, 32, 
43-5), and fell on the field. Two other canipaigns 
Were undertaken against the Jews by DBacchides 
'(B. C. 161; 158); but in the mean tine Judas bad 
completed a treaty with the Komans shortly before 
his death (1. c. 161), who forbade Demetrius to 
' oppress the Jews (1 Macc. viii. 31). Not long after- 
wards Lemetrius further incurred the displeasure 
of the Komans by the expulsion of Ariarathes from 
Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20; Just. xxxv. 1); and 
he alienated the affection of his own subjects by his 
private exceases (Just. /. c.; cf. Polyb. xxiii. 14). 
When his power was thus shaken (B. Cc. 152), 
Alexander Balas was brought forward, with the 
consent of the Koman senate, as a claimant to the 
throne, with the powerful support of Ptolemy 
Vhilometor, Attalus, and Ariarathes. Demetrius 
vainly endeavored to secure the services of Jona- 
than, who had succeeded his brother Judas as 
leader of the Jews, and now, from the recollection 
of his wrongs, warmly favored the cause of Alex- 
ander (1 Macc. x. 1-6). The rivals met in a deci- 


sive engagement (B. Cc. 150), and Lermetrius, after 
displaying the greatest, personal bravery, was de- 
feated and slain (1 Macc. x. 48-50; Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 2, § 4; Polyb. iii. 5). In addition to the very 
interesting fragments of Polybius the following 
references may be consulted: Just. xxxiv. 3, xxxv. 
B. F. W. 


1; App. Syr. 46, 47, 67. 





Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Demetrius I. 


Obv. Head of Demetrius to the right. Rev. BAXIAEQ® 
SHMHTPIoY INTHPod: in field monogram and 
MI; in exergue AEP (161 of Era Seleuc.). Seated 
female figure to the left with sceptre and cornucopia. 


DEMETRIUS II. (Anufrpsos), “ The Vie- 
torious ’ (Nixdrap), was the elder son of Deme- 
trius Soter. He was sent by his father, together 
with his brother Antiochus, with a lanze treasure, 
to Cnidus (Just. xxxv. 2), when Alexander Balas 
laid claim to the throne of Syria. When he was 
grown up, the weakness and vices of Alexander 
furnished bim with an opportunity of recovering 
his father's dominions. Accompanied by a force 
of Cretan mercenaries (Just. /. c.; cf. 1 Mace. x 
67), he made a descent on Syria (8. c. 148), and 
was received with general favor (1 Macc. x. 67 ff.). 
Jonathan, however, still supported the cause of 
Alexander, and defeated Apollonius, whom Denie- 
trius had appointed governor of Ccele-Sytia (1 
Mace. x. 74-82). In spite of these hostilities 
Jonathan succeeded in gaining the favor of Deme- 
trius when he was established in the kingdom (1 
Mace. xi. 23-27), and obtained from him an advan- 
tageous commutation of the royal dues, and other 
concessions (1 Mace. xi. 32-37). In return for 
these favors the Jews rendered important services 
to Demetrius when ‘Tryphon first claimed the king- 
dom for Antiochus VI., the son of Alexander (1 
Macc. xi. 42); but afterwards, being offended by his 
faithless ingratitude (1 Macc. xi. 53), they espoused 
the cause of the young pretender. In the campaign 


ttore him, was defeated in two successive engage- | which followed, Jonathan defeated the forces of 
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Denwtrius (pn. c. 144; 1 Macc. xii. 28); but the 
treachery to which Jonathan fell a victim (B. C. 
143) again altered the policy of the Jews. Simon, 
the successor of Jonathan, obtained very favorable 
terms from Demetrius (#8. c. 142); but shortly 
afterwards Demetrius was himself taken prisoner 
(B. Cc. 138) by Arsaces VI. (Mithridates),- whose 
dominions he had invaded (1 Mace. xiv. 1-3; Just. 
xxxvi.). Mithridates treated his captive honorably, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage (App. Syr. 
67); and after his death, though Demetrius made 
several attempts to escape, he still received kind 
treatment from his successor, Phraates. When 
Antiochus Sidetes, who had gained possession of 
the Syrian throne, invaded Parthia, Phraates em- 
ployed Demetrius to etiect a diversion. In this 
Demetrius succeeded, and when Antiochus fell in 
battle, he again took possession of the Syrian crown 
(3. Cc. 128). Not long afterwards a pretender, sup- 
ported by Ptol. Physcon, appeared in the field 
against him, and after suffering a defeat he was 
assassinated, according to some by his wife (App. 
Sy. 68), while attempting to escape by sea (Just. 
xxxix. 1; Jos. Ant. xiii. 9, 3). [CLEOPATRA.] 
B. F. W. 





Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Demetrius II. 


Obv. Head of Demetrius to the right. Rev. BASIAEQS 
AHMHTPIoY OEoY OI AAAEAGOY NIKATOPOS ; 


in exergue BPO (159? cof Era Seleuc.). Apoilo to 
the left, seated on cortina, with arrow and bow. 


DEMON (LXX. 8aiudvniov; N. T. Saiudnov, 
or rarely Saluwy: [chemonium, demon}).  Deriva- 
don uncertain. Plato (Crit. i. p. 398) connects it 
with 8ahuwy, “intelligent,” of which indeed the 
form 8aluwy is found in Archil. (8. C. 650); but it 
seems more probably derived from 8aiw, to *di- 
vide’ or “assign,” in which case it would be sim- 
ilar to Moipa). In sketching out the Scriptural 
doctrine as to the nature and existence of the de- 
mons, it seems natural, lst, to consider the usave 
of the word 8aiuwy in classical Gireek; dly, to 
motive any modification of it in Jewish hands; and 
then, 3dly, to refer to the passages in the N. T. in 
which it is employed. 

[. Its usage in classical Greek iz various. In 
Homer, where the gods are but supernatural men, 
it is used interchanzeably with @eds; afterwards in 
Hesiod (O,». 121), when the idea of the gods had 
Lecome more exalted and less familiar, the 3aiuoves 
are spoken of as intermediate beings, the messengers 
of the gods to men. =‘ This latter usage of the word 
evidently prevailed afterwards as the correct one, 
although in poetry, and even in the vazue language 
of philosophy, 7d Barudyvcoy Was sometimes used as 
equivalent to 7d Oecoy for any superhuman nature. 
Plato (Symp. pp. 2J2, 23) fixes it distinctly in 
the more limited seuse: way 7d Saiudviov peraty 
tors Beov nal Ovnrov Beds avOpuxw 
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ob plyvura:, GAAA Bid Saiuovlwy ward dor 4 
dutrla wal % BidAexros Oeois wpds avOpdwous. 
Among then were numbered the spirits of good 
men, ‘made perfect ’’ after death (flat. Crat. p. 
398, quotation from Hesiod). It was also believed 
that they Lecame tutelary deities of individuals (to 
the purest form of which belief Socrates evidently 
referred in the doctrine of his Sa:udyiov); and 
hence S8alucy was frequently used in the sense of 
the “fate’’ or ‘destiny’ of a man (as in the 
tragedians constantly), thus recurring, it would 
seem, directly to its original derivation. 

The notion of ceil demons appears to have be- 
longed to a later period, and to have been due 
both to Eastern intluence and té the clearer sep- 
aration of the good and evil in men's thoughts of 
the supernatural. They were supposed to include 
the spirits of evil men after death, and to be 
authors, not only of physical, but of moral evil. 


II. In the LXX. the words Salumy and Saiudmop 
are not found very frequently, but yet employed to 
render ditlerent Llebrew words; generally in refer- 
ence to the idols of heathen worship; aa in I's. xevi . 


5 [LXX. xev. 5], for pySebr, the “ empty,’ 
the ‘vanities,’ rendered yetporoihros, &., ir 
Ley. xix. 4, xxvi. 1; in Deut. xxxii. 17, for OY TW, 
‘lords "’ (comp. 1 Cor. viii. 5); in Is. lxv. 11, for 
“Ta, Gad, the goddess of Fortune: sometimes in 
the sense of avenging or evil spirits, as in Bs. xci. 6, 
for 20), ‘pestilence,’ i. e. evidently “the de- 
stroyer;"’ also in Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14, for yy, 


“hairy,” and ©°*3, « dwellers in the desert,” 
in the same sense in which the A. V. renders 
‘gatyrs.”” 

In Josephus we find the word “demons "’ used 
always of evil spirits; in Bell. Jud. vii. 6, § 3, he 
defines thein as ra xvevmatra Tw wovnpwy, and 
speaks of their exorcism by fumigation (as in ‘Tob. 
viii. 2, 3). See also Ant. vi. c. 8, § 2, viii. c. 2, § 
5. Writing as he did with a constant view to the 
Gentiles, it is not likely that he would use the 
word in the other sense, as applied to heathen 
divinities. 

By Philo the word appears to be used in a more 
general sense, as equivilent to ‘angels,’ and re- 
ferring to both good and evil. 

The change, therefore, of sense in the Hellenistic 
usage is, first, the division of the good and evil 
demons, and the more general application of the 
word to the latter; secondly, the extenston of the 
name to the heathen deities. 

[If. We now come to the use of the term in 
the N. T. In the Gospels generally, in James ii. 
19, and in Rev. xvi. 14, the demons are spoken of 
as spiritual beings, at enmity with God, and having 
power to afflict man, not only with disease, but, as 
is marked by the frequent epithet “ unclean,” with 
spiritual pollution also. In Acts xix. 12, 13, &c., 
they are exactly defined a8 ra wyevuarata woynpd- 
They “ believe *' the power of God “ and tremble "' 
(James ii. 19); they recognize our Lord as the Son 
of God (Matt. viii. 2); Luke iv. 41), and acknowl- 
edge the power of His name, used in exorcism, in 
the place of the name of Jehovah, by His appointed 
messengers (Acts xix. 15); and look forward in 


© Those who imputed lust and envy of man to their; supernatural powers of good and evil, as eternally 


gods were hardly likely to have a distinct view of | 


opposed to each other. 
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terror to the judgment to come (Matt. viii. 29). 
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| the words of our Lord and the Apostles as a mere 


The description is precisely that of a nature akin | accommodation to the belief of the Jews are incom- 


so the angelic [see ANGELS] in knowledge and 
powers, but with the emphatic addition of the idea 


patible with the simple and direct attribution of 
personality to the demons, as much as to men or te 


of positive and active wickedness. Nothing is said | God, and (if carried out in principle) must destroy 


either to support or to cuntradict the conmmon Jew- 
ish belief, that in their ranks might be numbered 
the spirits of the wicked dead. In support of it 
are sometiines quoted the fact that the demoniacs 
sometimes haunted the tombs of the dead (Matt. 
viii. 28), and the supposed reference of the epithet 
axd@apra to the ceremonial uncleanness of a dead 
body. 

In 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, 1 Tim. iv. 1, and Rev. ix. 
20, the word dantdvia is used of the objects of 
Gentile worship, and in the first passage opposed 
to the word Geg (with a reference to Deut. xxxii. 
17). So also is it used by the Athenians in Acts 
xvii. 18. ‘The same identification of the heathen 
deities with the evil spirits is found in the descrip- 
tion of the damsel having wyetpa wvOwva, or 
wvéwyos, at Philippi, and the exorcism of her as a 
demoniac by St. Paul (Acts xvi. 16); and it is to 
be noticed that in 1 Cor. x. 19, 20, the Apostle is 
arguing with those who declared an idol to be a 
pure nullity, and while he accepts the truth that it 
is no, yet declires that all which is offered to it is 
offered to a “denion.”” There can be no doubt 
then of its being a doctrine of Scripture, mysterious 
(though not « privrt improbable) as it may be, 
that in jdolatry the influence of the demons was 
at work and permitted by God to be effective within 
certain bounds. ‘There are not a few passages of 
profane history on which this doctrine throws light; 
nor is it inconsistent with the existence of remnants 
of truth in idolatry, or with the possibility of its 
being, in the case of the ignorant, overruled by 
God to good. 

Of the nature and origin of the demons, Scrip- 
ture is all but silent. On one remarkable occasion, 
recorded by the first three Evangelists (Matt. xii. 
24-30 ; Mark iii, 22-30; Luke xi. 14-26), our 
Lord distinctly identities Satan with Beelzebub, 7a 

xovrt Tay Saysoviwv; and there is a similar 

ough Jess distinct connection in Rev. xvi. 14. 
From these we gather certainly that the demons 
are agents of Satan in his werk of evil, subject to 
the kingdom of darkness, and doubtless doomed to 
share in its condemnation; and we conclude prob- 
ably (though attempts have been made to deny the 


the truth and honesty of Holy Scripture itself. 
A. B. 

* On the use of the terms 3afucy and Saipdvios 
in the Greck mytholugy, see Creuzer; Keliguns de 
{ Antiyuite, trad. par Guigniaut, tom. iii. pt. i 
pp- 1-39, pt. ili. p. 873 ff; Ukert, Uber Danwnen, 
Herocn u. Genien, in the Abhandl. d. kon. wicks. - 
Ges. d. Wiss. 1850, hist.-phil. KL, pp. 137-219; 
Gerhard, Uber Duamonen, u. 8. w., in the Absandl, 
d. kin, Akad. d. Wiss. 2u Berlin, 1852, phil.-bist. 
K1., pp. 237-266; Maury, Relig. de la Grece aw 
tique, i. 565 ff, iii. 426 Mf. 

On the Biblical representations, and on the later 
superstitions respecting the subject, see. in addition 
to the works referred to under ANGELS, DEmo- 
n1acs, Macic, and Satan, J. F. Ditmar, De 
Lyemonibus, etc. (two diss.) Helmst. 1719, 4to 
“uselul for the history of opinions’ (Bretsehm.): 
J. Oporin, Arldwerte Lehre d. Hebrder uw. Chris- 
ten von guten u. bosen Engeln, Hamb. 1736; J. G. 
Mayer, Historia Diabol, 8. Conia. de Diaboli ma 
lorumque Spirituum existentia, ete., 2d ed. Tub 
1780, an elaborate work; J. F. Winzer, Comnen 
tat. 1.-V. de Demonologia in sacris N. T. Libris 
proposita, Viteb. et Lips. 1812-23, 4to, & partic- 
ularly valuable’? (Bretschn.); Jahn, Was lekrt dite 
Bibel vom Teufel, con der Damonen, a. & w., in 
the Nachtrdge to his Theol. Werke, Viib. 1821. 
pp. 61-251, maintaining that “demons,"’ in dis- 
tinction from fallen angels, are the spirits of wicked 
men deceased; H. A. Schott, Sententia recentirs 
defensa de tis naturis que in N. T. Salpoves audi- 
unt... examinatur, Jene, 1821, 4to, in opposi- 
tion to Jahn; Canonicus, Letters to Rev. WE. 
Channing on the kxutence and Agency cof Falicn 
Spirits, Bost. 1828; Kev. Walter Scott, The #z- 
istence of Lvl Spirits proved, ard thiir Agency 
illustrated, 2d ed., Lond. 1845 (Cong. Lect.); J. 
T. Berg, Abaddon and Mahanaim, or, Demons and 
Guardiim Angels, Phila. 1856. 

Qn the fault of the A. V. in rendering 3sdBoAos, 
Saluey, and Saiuévoy indiscriminately by the same 
word (devil), see Campbell's uur Gespels, Prel. 
Diss. vi. pt. 1. 

The first eluborate treatise by a Christian writer 


inference) that they must he the same as “the; on this sulject appears to Le that of Michael Psel- 


angels of the devil’ (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7, 9), 
“the principalities and powers”? against whom we 
‘wrestle’. (ph. vi. 12, &c.). As to the question 
of their fall, see SATAN; and on the method of 
their action on the souls of men, see DEMONTACS. 

The languaze of Scripture, as to their existence 
and their enmity to man, has sutlered the attacks 
of skepticism, merely on the ground that, in the 
vesearehics of natural science, there are no traces of 
the supernatural, and that the fall of spirits, created 


doubtless in goodness, is to us inconceivable. Both 
facta are true, but the inference false. he very 


darkness in which natural science ends, when it 
approaches the relation of mind to matter, not only 
does not cuntradict, but rather implies the existence 
of supernatural intluence. ‘The mystery of the 
origin of evil in (iod’s creatures is inconceivable; 
but the difficulty in the case of the angels differs 
only in desrree from that of the existence of sin in 
man, of which nevertheless as a fact we are only 
too much assurcd. The attempts made to explain 


lus (th cent.?), Mept evepyeias daydver, Le 
Operatone Demonum, reprinted from Gaulnin’s 
edition (1615) in Migne’s Putiel Gree, vob 
exxii., which also contains the so-called 7ratament 
of Selomen. One who bas the curiosity to look 
into the speculations of the scholastic divines on 
angels and demons will find enough to satisfy him 
in Honaventura's Aapes. in Lib. ii, Seutertiarum 
(Opp. tom. iv., Lugd. 1668), and in the Suxme 
totias Theclegie of Thomas Aquinas. For the 
Rabbinical notions, besides the works of Fisen- 
menger and others referred to under ANGELS, see 
L.. A. Cohen, Orer de bocze geesten velocns het 
begrip der Rabbynen, Gron. 1845; and J. F. 
Schrider, Sulzungen u. Gebrduche des talm. rate. 


Judenthums, Bremen, 1851, p. 385 ff. A. 
DEMONIACS  (8aipori(enevor, Saipdéra 
Yyovres). This word is frequently used in the N. 


T., and applied to persons suffering under the poe 
session of a demon or evil spirit [see Demos], euch 
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poasrasion generally showing itself visibly in bodily | right as far as it goca, but imperfect, because of 


disease or mental derangement. 


ygy is used in a nearly equivalent sense in classical | tainly here the matter was not indiflerent. 


Greek (as in sch. Chocph. 560; Sept. c. Theb. 
l0VL; kur. Phen. 888, &.), except that, as the 
idea of spirits distinctly evil and rebellious hardly 
existed, such possession was referred to the will of 
tle gods or to the vague prevaience of an”Arn. 
Neither word is employed in this sense by the 
LXX., but in our Lord's time (as is seen, for ex- 
ample, constantly iu Josephus) the belief in the 
pussession of men by demons, who were either the 
souls of wicked men after death, or evil angels, was 
thorouzhly established among all the Jews, with 
the exception of the Sadducevs alone. With regard 
to the frequent uiention of demoniacs in Scripture, 
three maia cp:nons have been started. 

I. That of Strauss and the mythical school, 
which makes the whole account merely symbolic, 
without basis of fact. ‘The possession of the devils 
is, according to this idea, only a lively symbol of 
the prevalence of evil in the world, the casting out 
the devils by our Lord a corresponding symbol of 
his conquest over that evil power by his doctrine 
and his life. The notion stands or falls with the 
mythical theory as a whole: with regard to the 
special formu of it, it is suttcient to remark the 
plain, siinple, and prosaic relation of the facts as 
facts, which, whatever might be conceived as pos- 
sible in highly poetic and avowedly figurative pas- 
sages, would make their assertion here not a symbol 
or a fivure, but a lie. It would be as reasonable 
to expect a myth or symbolic fable from Tacitus 
or Thucydides in their accounts of contemporary 
history. 

If. The second theory is, that our Lord and the 
Evangelists, in referring to demoniacal possession, 
spuke only in accommodation to the general belief 
of the Jews, without any assertion as to its truth 
or its falsity. It is concluded that, since the symp- 
toms of the affliction were frequently those of bodily 
disease (as dumbness, Matt. ix. 32; blindness, Matt. 
xii. 22; epilepsy, Mark ix. 17-27), or those seen in 
cases of ordinary insanity (as in Matt. viii. 28; 
Mark v. 1-5), since also the phrase “to have a 
devil’ is constantly used in connection with, and 
as apparently equivalent to, “to be mad’ (sce 
John vii. 20, viii. 48, x. 20, and perhaps Matt. xi. 
18; Luke vii. 33); and since, lastly, cases of de- 
moniacal possession are not known to occur in our 
own days, therefore we must suppose that our Lord 
spoke, and the Evangelists wrote, in accordance 
with the belief of the time. and with a view to 
be clearly understood, especially by the suflerers 
themselves, but that the demoniacs were merely 
persons suffering under unusu.l diseases of body 
and mind. 

With rezard to this theory also, it must be re- 
marked that it does not accord either with the 
general principles or with the particular language 
of Scripture. Accommodation is possible when, in 
things indifferent, lancuage is used which, althouel, 
scientifically or etymoloyically inaccurate, yet con- 
veys a true impression, or when, in things not 
indiftercnt, a declaration of truth (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2), 
or a moral law (Matt. xix. 8), is given, true or 


a Compare also the case of the damsel with the 
spirit of divination (mvevua miOwros) at Philippi; 
where also the power of the evil spirit is referred tu 
ander the well-known name of the supposed inspira- 
Son of Delphi. 


| 


ee A 


The word 8a:yz0-| the imperfect progress of its recipients. Lut cer- 


The 
age was one of little faith and great superstition: 
its characteristic the acknowledgment of God as e 
distant Lawgiver, not an Inspirer of men’s hearts. 
This superstition in things of tar less moment was 
denounced by our Lord; can it be supposed that 
He would sanction, and the Evangelists be per- 
mitted to record forever, an idea in itself false, 
which has constantly been the very stronghold of 
superstition? Nor was the lunguage used such 
as can be paralleled with mere conventional expres- 
sion. ‘There is no harm in our “ speaking of cer- 
tuin forms of madness as junacy, not thereby im- 
plying that we believe the moon to have or to have 
had any influence upen them; .. . but if we be- 
yan to describe the cure of such as the moon's 
ceasing to afflict them, or if a physician were 
solemnly to address the moon, bidding it abstain 
from injuring his patient, there would be here a 
passing over to quite a different region, .. . there 
would be that gulf between our thoughts and words 
in which the essence of a lie consists. Now Christ 
does everywhere speak such language as_ this."’ 
(Trench, On the Miracles, p. 153, where the whole 
question is most ably treated.) Nor is there, in 
the whole of the New Testament, the least indica- 
tiun that any “economy ’’ of teaching was em- 
ployed on account of the “ hardness *’ of the Jews’ 
*shearts."? Dossession and its cure are recorded 
plainly and simply; demoniacs are frequently dis- 
tinguished from those attlicted with bodily sickness 
(see Mark i. 462, xvi. 17, 18; Luke vi. 17, 18), 
even, it would seem, from the epileptic (ceAnnea- 
(duevor, Matt. iv. 24); the same outward signs 
are sometimes referred to possession, sumetimes 
merely to disease (comp. Matt. iv. 24, with xvii. 
15; Matt. xii. 22, with Mark vii. 32, &c.); the 
demons are represented as speaking in their own. 
persons with superhuman knowledye,“ and acknowl- 
edying our Lord to be, not as the Jews generally 
called him, son of David, but Son of God (Matt. 
vill. 29; Mark i. 24, v. 7; Luke iv. 41, &c.). All 
these things speak of a personal power of ev.l, and. 
if in any case they refer to what we might call mere 
disease, they at any rate tell us of something in it 
more than a morbid state of bodily orzans or self- 
caused derangement of mind. Nor does our Lord 
speak of demons ag personal spirits of evil to the 
niultitude alone, but in his secret conversations with 
his disciples, declaring the means and conditions 
by which power over them could be exercised (Matt. 
xvii. 21). Twice also He distinctly connects de- 
montacal possession with the power of the Evil One; 
once in Luke x. 18, to the seventy disciples, where 
He speaks of his power and theirs over demoniacs 
as a “tall of Satan,"’ and again in Matt. xii. 25-30, 
when He was accused of casting out demons throuvh 
Beelzebub, and, instead of giving any hint that the 
possessed were not really under any direct and per- 
sonal power of evil, He uses an argument, as to the 
division of Satan against himself, which, if posses- 
sion be unreal, becomes inconelusive and almost in- 
sincere. Lastly, the single faet recorded of the 
entrance of the demons at G:adara (Mark v. 10-14) 
into the herd of swine? and the ettect which that 
entrance caused, is sutticient to overthrow the notion 


b It is almost needless to refer to the subterfuges 
of interpretation by which the force of this fact is 
evaded. 
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that our Lord and the Evangelists do not assert or ; 


imply any objective reality of possession. 
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loss of the sufferer’s reason or power of will; bs 


In the actions, his words, and almost his thoughts are 


face of this mass of evidence it seems difficult to| mastered by the evil spirit (Mark i. 24, v. 7; Acts 
conceive how the theory can be reconciled with any- | xix. 15), till his personality seems to be destroyed, 


thing ke truth of Scripture. 


or, if not destroyed, so overleme as to produce the 


But besides this it must be added, that to say | consciousness of a twofold will within him, lke 


of a case that it is one of disease or insanity, gives that sometimes felt in a dream. 


In the ordinary 


no real explanation of it at all; it merely refers it to! temptations and assaults of Satan, the wil itself 


a class of cases which we know to exist, but gives 
no answer to the further question, how did the dis- 
ease or insanity arise? Keven in disease, whenever 
the mind acts upon the body (as ¢. g. in nervous 
disorders, epilepsy, &c.) the mere derangement of 
the physical urgans is not the whole cause of the 
evil; there is a deeper one lying in the mind. — In- 
sanity may indeed arise, in some cases, from the 
physical injury or derangement of those bodily 
orvans threugh which the mind exercises its powers, 
but far oftener it appears to be due to metaphysical 
causes, acting upon and disordering the mind itself. 
In all cases where the evil lies not in the body but 
in the mind, to call it “ only disease or insanity " 
is merely tu state the fact of the disorder, and give 
up all explanation of its cause. It is an assump- 
tion, therefore, which requires proof, that, amidst 
the many inexplicable phenomena of mental and 
physical disease in our own days, there are none in 
which one vifted with “discerninent of spirits” 
might see signs of what the Seripture calls « pos- 
session.” 

The truth is, that here, as in many other in- 
stances, the Bille, without contradicting ordinary 
experience, yet advances to a region whither human 
science cannot follow. As cenerally it connects 
the existence of mental and Lodily suffering in the 
world with the introduction of meral corruption by 
the Mall. and reters the power of moral evil to a 
spiritual and personal source; so also it asserts the 
existence of inferior spirits of evil, and it refers 
certain cases of bodily and mental disease to the 
influence which they are permitted to exercise 
directly over the soul and indirectly over the body. 
Inexplicable to us this influence certainly is, as all 
action of spirit on spirit is found to be; Lut no one 
can pronounce  prtert whether it be impossil le or 
improlalle, and no one has a right to eviscerate 
the strony expressions of Scripture im order to 
reduce its declarations to a level with our own ig- 
norance. 

IIL. We are led, therefore, to the ordinary and 
literal interpretation of these passages, that there 
are evil spirits [DEMON], subjects of the Evil 
One, who, in the days of the Lord himself and his 
Apostles especially, were permitted by Gud to exer- 
cise a direct intluence over the souls and bodies 
of certain men. This intluence is clearly distin- 
guished from the ordinary power of corruption and 
temptation wielded by Satan through the pernis- 
sion of God. [SATAN.] Its relation to it, indeed, 
appears to be exactly that of a miracle to God's or- 
dinary Providence, or of special prophetic inspira- 
tion to the ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. Both 
(that is) are actuated by the same general prin- 
ciples, and tend to the same general object; but 
the former is a special and direct manilestation 
of that which is worked out in the latter by a long 
course of indirect action. The distinguishing fe-t- 
ure of possession is the complete or incumplete 

@ It ia to be noticed that almost all the cases of 
Jemoniac possession are recorded as occurring a.ong 
cde rude aud halt-Gentile population of Galiice. St. 


yields consciously, and by yielding gradually as- 
sumes, Without losing its apparent freedom of action, 
the characteristics of the Satanic nature. It is 
solicited, urged, and persuaded against the strivitgs 
of grace, but not overborne. 

Still, however, possession is only the special and, 
as it were, miraculous furm of the «law of sin in 
the members,’ the power of Satan over the heart 
itself, recognized by St. Paul as an indwelling and 
ayuhizing power (Kom. vii. 21-24). Nor can it 
he doubted that it was rendered possille in the 
first instance by the consent of the sufferer to 
temptation and to sin. ‘That it would te most 
probable in those who yielded to sensucd tempta- 
tions may easily be conjectured frum yeneral ol:ser- 
vation of the tyranny cf a habit of sensual indul- 
gence.¢ The cases of the habitually Justful, tbe 
opiuin-eater, and the drunkard (especi:lly when 
struzuling in the last extremity of delirium tre 
mens) bear, as has been often nuticed, many marks 
very similar to those of the Scriptural possession. 
There is in them physical disease, but there is often 
something more. It is also to be noticed that the 
state of possession, although so awful in its wretched 
sense of demoniacal tyranny, vet, from the very 
fact of that consciousness, might be less hepeless 
and more capable of instant cure than the delib- 
erate hardness of willful sin. The spirit might still 
retain morks of its original purity, although through 
the flesh and the demoniac power acting by the 
flesh it was enslaved. Here also the ot servation of 
the suddenness and completeness of conversion, 
seen in cases of sensualism, compared with the 
greater dithiculty in cases of more yefied and = spir- 
itual gin, tends to confirm the record of Script- 
ure. 

It was but natural that the power of evil should 
show itself in more open and direct hostslity than 
ever, in the age of our Lord and his Aposties, when 
its time was short. It was natural also that it 
should take the special form of possession in an age 
of such unprecedented and brutal sensuality as that 
which preceded His coming, and continued tll the 
Jeaven of Christianity was felt. Nor was it less 
natural that it should have died away gradually 
befure the great direet, and still greater indirect, 
influence of Christ's kingdom. = Accordingly we 
find early fathers (as Just. Mart. Jaclice. Ti nyh. 
p. 311 bz Tertullian, alpel. 23, 37, 43) alluding 
to its existence as a common thing, mentioning the 
attempts of Jewish exorcism in the nance of Jeho. 
vah as occasionally successful (see Matt. xii. 27; 
Acts xix. 13), but especially dwelling on the power 
of Christian exorcism to cast it out from the ecun- 
try as a test of the truth of the gospel, and as one 
well-known benefit which it already conferred oa 
the empire. By degrees the mention is less and 
less frequent, till the very idea is lust or perverted. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Scriptural notices 
of possession. ‘That round the Jewish notion of it 








John, writing mainly of the ministry in Judga, mee 
tions Done. 
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there crew up, in that noted age of superstition, | Chosen 


many fovlish and evil practices, and much super- 
stition as to funigations, &e. (comp. ‘Lob. viii. 1-3; 
Joseph. Ant. viii. c. 2, § 5), of the “vagabond ex- 
orcists "’ (see Acts xix. 13) is obvious and would be 
inevitable. It i3 clear that Scripture does not in 
the least sanction or even condescend to notice such 
things; but it is certain that in the Old ‘Testament 





(see Lev. xix. dl; 1 Sau. xxviii. 7, &e.3 2 K. xxi. 


6, xxiii. 24, &e.) as well as in the New, it recog- 
nZes possession as a real and direct power of evil 
spirits upon the heart. A. B. 

* It would seem impossible to deny the fact of 
demoniac possession, properly so called, without 
disparaving the insp.rativn of the Gospels and the 
integrity or intelligence of our Lord. That the 
sacred writers shared in the belief of their time is 
suthiciently shown above, and is as positively as- 
serted by Strauss (Leben Jesu, § 91), and Meyer 
(Aumment. Matt. iv. 24), as by Ellicott (Lise of 
Christ, p. 179, Awer. ed.). Jesus enters fully and 
on all occasions into the same view. He diserim- 
inates between deioniacs and diseased persons 
(Matt. x. 3), aldresses the demons (Matt. viii. 32; 
Luke iv. 33), commands them to be silent, t> come 
out, and, in one instance (Mark ix. 25), no more to 
enter into the person; he argues with the Jews on 
that assumption (Matt. xii. 25); he vives his disci- 
ples power to cast out evil spirits (Luke ix. 1; 
Matt. x. 1, 8), and enters into their rejuicing over 
their success (Luke x. 18); and in his private con- 
versation tells thei of the cunditions of that suc- 
ceas (Matt. xvii. 21). It was as much his esoteric 
as his exoteric doctrine. A few additional sugyes- 
tions may be in place. (1.) Whatever resem- 
blances may be found in some particulars, yet in 
other respects the cases of demoniac possession men- 
tioned in the N. ‘I. stand clearly and entirely 
apart from all phenomena of the present day; 
e. y- in the supernatural knowledge exhibited by 
the demoniacs, and in such tacts as occurred in 
connection with the herd of swine. (2.) We may 
discern a special reason for the abundant outbreak 
of this manifestation at that time, in its symbolic 
relation to Christ's work. Ile came to “destroy 
the works of the devil’? (1 John iii. 8), and to re- 
eover the world from its bondage to Satan unto its 
alleziance to God. Hence, just as he expressed his 
sin-healing power by his miracles of bodily cure, 
and as his personal triumph over Satan was set 
forth by the temptations in the wilderness, so he 
symbolized his great spiritual victory over the 
prince of the power of the air, and the release of 
his captives, by casting out evil spirits from their 
outward and visible possession and control of human 
beings around him. He more than once hints at 
this signiticance; e.g. Matt. xii. 28, and especially 
Luke x. 17, 18. For this purpose in the divine 
economy, perhaps, were demoniac possessions per- 
mitted to such a remarkable extent at that time. 
(3.) Possession with devils, though always carefully 
distinguished from every kind of disease, was very 
commonly accompanied by phenomena of disease, 
especially such as belong to a nervous system shat- 
tered by sin. (4.) This gives some support to the 
opinion expressed above, iniportant in its bearings 
on the government of God, that demoniac posses- 
sion was the result of moral delinquency; that the 
victim had at first, by a course of vicious indul- 


genee, yielded himself up outwardly and inwardly | 
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ror (5.) the evil spirits appear to have 
taken entire control of the body and mind of the 
victim, so that while there was a remarkable play 
of double consciousness and personality, a sense of 


Inisery and some desire for deliverance, the subjeo- 


tion apparently was hopeless, except as deliverance 
was brought by Christ. 

for the older literature of the subject, see 
Winer's Reale. art. Beseasene. For a fuller illus- 
tration of the general views presented above. see 
Trench, On the Miracles, pp. 120-136; Olshaue 
sen’s Commentary, on Matt. viii. 28; Alford's 
Greek Test. ibid.; Owen on the Demonology of the 
N. 7., in the Bibl. Stera, Jan. 1859; Stuart's 
Sketches of Angelology, in Robinson's Bibl. Sacra, 
1843. kor the theory that the possession was dis- 
ease wrought by Satan, but only through the series 
of natural causes and laws, see ‘Twesten's Doctrine 
respecting Angels, in the Bibl. Sacra, Veb. 1845. 
Some of the theological principles of the sulject are 
well discussed by President Jesse Appleton, D. D. 
(three Lectures, in his Works, ii. 94-127, An- 
dover, 1836). S.C. B. 

* On x0 interesting a subject as the present, it 
may be well to vive a brief sketch of.the history of 
opinions, and a fuller view of the literature. The 
learned and pieus Dr. Joseph Mede, in a discourse 
on John x. 20, first published in his Déatribe, 
Lond. 1642 (Works, ed. 1672, pp. 28-30), main- 
tained that the demoniaes of the Gospels were mad- 
nen or epileptics; but though often referred to as 
a disbeliever in demoniacal possession, he expressly 
admits that their maladies my have been caused 
hy evil spirits. In 1676 a volume entitled 7'he 
Doctrine of Derils proved to be the Grand Apos- 
ticy of these Liter Times, ete.. was published 
anonymously in London by a elergyman of the 
Church of England, who maintained that the de- 
moniacs were insane or diseased persons. ‘The 
same view was presented in Holland by Benj. 
Daillon, a French refugee minister of learniny and 
ability, in his Aaramen de Coppression des Re- 
Jorimes en France, Amst. 1687, 2d ed. 1691 (see 
Haag’s Lt France protestinte, iy, 188), and by 
Dr. Balthasar Bekker, in his famous work, De be- 
toocerde iceereld, or * The World Bewitched,” pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1691-93 (see bk. ii. ch. 
Xxvi-xxx.). This book, widely circulated, and 
speedily translated into Irench, German, Enylish, 
and Italian, though it ealled forth a host of writ- 
ines in opposition, did much to shake the prevalent 
belief in witchcraft and kindred superstitions. 
Daillon’s opinion was also supported by his brother 
Jacques, in a work entitled Aaipovodoyla, or @ 
Treatise of Spirits, Lond. 1723. 

In 1737 Dr. A. A. Sykes published anonymously 
An Enquiry into the Meaning of the Demonitcks 
in the New Testument, which, opposing the com- 
mon view, gave rise to a considerable controversy, 
in which ‘T'wells, Whiston, Thos. Church, Gregory 
Sharpe, Thos. Hutchinson, Samuel Peeve, and 
others, took part. Dr. Richard Mead, in his Wedd- 
tet, Sacra, Lond. 1749, likewise regarded the de- 
moniaes as afHicted with natural diseases; and this 
view appears to bave been prevalent among plysi- 
ciins, ancient and modern (see Wetstein on Matt 
iv. 24). In 1758 Lardner published his four dis- 
courses On the Crse of the Demonitcs mentioned 
in the N. 7T., ablv controverting the doctrine of 
real possession. (See his Works, i. 449-519, ed. 


w the service of Satan, till he was at length given | 182); comp. x. 265-275, Remarks on Dr. Ward's 
over to the complete dominion of the master he hadi Dissertatwas.) In Germany, Semler appears to 
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nave been the first who vigorously assailed the pop- | 
dlar opinion. in his Commentatio de Demoniacis 
guorun in N. T. fit mentw, Hal. 1760, 4th ed. 
greatly enlarzed, 1779. This essay gave a stimu- 
lus to the discussion of the subject, and a number 
of dissertation.s were published on both sides of the 
question. Another controversy was excited in 
England by the appearance of the Rev. Hugh Far- 
mer's Lasry on the Demoniics of the N. T., Lond. 
1775, a learned and elaborate treatise, which was 
replied to by W. Worthington, An /mpartial En- 
guy, etc. L777. Farmer rejoined in Letters, ete. 
1778, followed by Worthington’s Further Inquiry, 
1779, and by John Fell’s /emoncics: an Inquiry | 
trto the Heathen and Scripture Doctrine of Dxe- 
mons, 1779. T'armer's two volumes were transla- 
ted into German, and his view found very veneral 
acceptance in that country, while in England it has | 
been adopted by such men as Paley, Abp. New- 


come, Dean Milman (//tst. of Christianity, i. 228 
f., Amer. ed.), and very generally by Unitarians, 
Univers:uists, and theologians of a “ rationalistic "’ 
tendency. ‘The belief that the demoniacs of the 
N. T. were really possessed by evil spirits is, how- 
ever, still held hy the great majority of Christians, 
and many recei.t writers dispose of the phenomena 
of modern © Spiritualism” or “ Spiritism "? by re- 
ferring them to the same source. 

Besides the authors already mentioned, particu- 
larly Lardner, Farmer, and Winer, the following 
may be consulted, in opposition to the doctrine of 
real possession: Wetstein, note on Matt. iv. 24, 
in his Nov. Zest. i. 279-284, transl. in the Chris- 
tian Disciple, wew. series, v. 33-42; T. G. Timiner- 
mann, Dewtribe antuguario-medica de Daemoniacis 
Lvungehorum, Rintel. 1786, 4to; J. F. Winzer, 
De Demonologin in N. T. Libris (as cited above, 
art. DEMON); Hewlett's disquisition in his Conan. 
on Matt. iv. 24, reprinted in Critica Biblica, vol. 
lii., which also ccntains the essays of Townsend 
and Carlisle on the other side; the Rev. E. S. Gan- 
nett, On the Demonitcs of the N. T., in the 
Scriptural Interpreter (Boston), 1832, ii. 255-302; 
and the notes of Meyer, Norton, and Bleek (Syn- 
ot. Krk. de dree ersten Evang. i. 217 ff.) on 
Matt. iv. 24. See also Neander, Leben Jesu, 4¢ 
Aufl, p. 237 ff (pp. 145-151, Amer. transl.), who 
holds a sort of intermediate view. See further the 
valuable articles, 7heory and Phenomena of Pus- 
session among the Hindoos, and Pythonic and Dai- 
monic Possessiors tn [nidit and Judea, in the 
Dublin Unie. Mag. for March, Sept. and Oct. 
1848, the two list reprinted in Littell’s Liring Age, 
xix. 385 ff, 443 ff; compare also, for modern ana- 
logues of the detmoniacs, Roberts's Ostental /llus- 
trations of &cripture on Matt. xii. 27, and Thom- | 
geon'’s Laud and Book, i. 212, 213. 

In favor of the doctrine of real possession, see, 
in addition to the treatises already referred to, art- 
icles by W. It. Taylor, in Kitto'’s Journal of S.te. 
Lit. July, 1849, and by “J. L. PP." thid. April, 
1851; brard, art. Damonische, in Herzog’s Real 
dencykl. ii. 240-255, abridged translation by Prof. 
Reubelt in the Meth. Qui. Rev. for July, 1857; 
Samuel Hopkins, Demoniacal Possessions of the 
N. 7., in the Amer. Presb. and Theol. Rev. Oct. 
1865; and several of the works referred to under 
the art. Demox. See also the cautious remarks 
of Dr. J. H. Morison, Oa Afatthew, pp. 157-168. 
A fair summary of the arguments on both sides 
is given in dahn’s Bibl. Archeology, Upham's! 
translation, §§ 193-197, and by J. F. Denham, | 


DEPOSIT 
art. Demoniacs, in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Litera. 
ture. A. 

DEM’OPHON (Anpoday), a Syrian general 
in Palestine under Antiochus V. Kupator (2 Mace. 
xii. 2). 

DENA’RIUS (Snvdproy: denarius; A. V. 
“penny,’’ Matt. xviii. 28, xx. 2,9, 13, xxii. 19; 
Mark vi. 37, xii. 15, xiv. 5; Luke vii. 41, x. 35, 
xx. 24; John vi. 7, xii. 5; Rev. vi. 6), a Roman 
silver coin, in the time of our Saviour and the 
Apostles. It took its name from its being first 
equal to ten “ asses,’’ a number afterwards in- 
creased to sixteen. ‘Ihe earliest specimens are of 
abtout the commencement of the 2d century B. Cc. 
rom this time it was the principal silver coin of 
the commonwealth. It continued to hold the same 
position under the Empire until long after the close 
of the New Testament Canon. In the time of Au- 
gustus cighty-four denarii were struck from the 
pound of silver, which would make the standard 
weizht about 60 grs. This Nero reduced by strik- 
ing ninety-six from the pound, which would give a 
standard weight of about 52 grs., results confirmed 
by the coins of the periods, which are, however, rot 
exactly true to the standard. The drachm of the 
Attic talent, which from the reign of Alexander 
until the Roman domination was the mest impor- 
tant Greek standard, had, by gradual reduction, 
become equal to the denarius of Augustus, so that 
the two coins came to be regarded as identical. 





Denarius of Tiberius. 


Obv. TI CAESAR DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS. Head 
of Tiberius, laureate, to the right (Matt. xxii. 19. 
20, 21). Rev. PONTLF MAXIM. Seated female 
figure to the right. 


Under the same emperor the Roman coin super- 
seded the Greek, and many of the few cities which 
yet struck silver money took for it the form and 
general character of the denarius, and of its half, 
the quinarius. In Palestine, in the N. T. period. 
we learn from numismatic evidence that denarii 
must have mainly formed the silver currency. It 
is therefure probable that in the N. T. by dpayuy 
and apyvpioy, both rendered in the A. V. + piece 
of silver,’ we are to understand the denarius 
[DraciMa; SILVER, PIECE OF}. The 3:3pay- 
ov Of the tribute (Matt. xvii. 24) was probably in 
the time of our Saviour not a current coin, like the 
ocrarhp mentioned in the same passage (ver. 27). 
{[Monty.] From the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard it would seem that a denarius was 
then the ordinary pay for a day’s labor (Matt. xx. 
2, 4, 7, 9, 10,13). The term denirius aureus 
(Plin. xxxiv. 17, xxxvii. 3) is probably a corrupt 
desivnation for the aureus (nummus): in the N. 


T. the denarius proper is always intended. (See 
Money, and /ict. of Ant. art. Denarius.) 
R. S. P. 


*DENS. ([Caves.] 


DEPOSIT (FV7EB : wapabhinn, mwapaxara 
OyKn: depositum), the arrangement by which one 
man kept at another's request the property of the 


DEPUTY 


latter, until demanded back, was one common to 
all the naticna of antiquity; and the dishonest 
dealing with such trusts is marked by profane 
writers with extreme reprobation (Herod. vi. 86; 
Juv. xiii, 199, &e.; Joseph. Ant. iv. 7, § 38: A. J. 
iv. 8,§ 5,7). Even our Saviour seems (Luke xvi. 
12) to allude to conduct in such cases as a test of 
honesty.4 In later times, when no banking sys- 
tem was as yet devised, shrines were often used for 
the custody of treasure (2 Mace. iii. 10, 12, 15: 
Nenoph. Anitb. v. 3, § 73 Cie. Leggy. ii. 1s Plat. 
Lys. c. 18): but, especially among an agricultural 
people, the exigencies of war and other causes of 
absence must often have rendered such a deposit, 
especiuly ag regards animals, an owner's only 
course. Nor was the custody of such property 
burdensome; for the use of it was no doubt, so far 
as that was consistent with its unimpaired restora 
tion, allowed to the depositary, which ottce also no 
one was compelled to accept. The articles speci- 
fied by the Mosaic law are (1) “money or stuff: ” 
and (2) «an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any 
beast.’" The first case was viewed as only lial le 
to loss by theft (probably for loss by accidental 
fire, ée., no compensation could be claimed), and 
the thief. if found, was to pay double, 1. e., proba- 
bly to compensate the owner's loss, and the unjust 
suspicion thrown on the depositary. [f no thett 
could be proved, the depositary was to swear before 
the judyes that he had not appropriated the article, 
and then was quit.2. In the second, if the beast 
were to “die or be hurt, or driven away, no man 
seeing it,’ — accidents to which beasts at pasture 
were easily [able — the depositary was to pure 
himself by a similar oath. (Such oaths are proba- 
bly alluded to Heb. vi. 16, as “an end of all 
strife."") In case, however, the animal were stolen, 
the depositary was liable to restitution, which 
probably was necessary to prevent collusive theft. 
If it were torn by a wild beast, some proof was 
easily producible, and, in-ethat case, no restitution 
was due (Ex. xxii. 7-13). In case of a false vath 
so taken, the perjured person, besides making resti- 
tution, was to “add the fifth part more thereto,”’ 
to compensate the one injured, and to “bring a 
ram for a trespass-offering unto the Lord *’ (Lev. 
vi. 5,6). In the Look of Tobit (v. 3) a written 
acknowledzment of a deposit is mentioned (i. 14 
(17), iv. 20 (21)). This, however, merely facili- 
tated the proof of the fact of the original deposit, 
leaving the law untouched. The Mishna (Bada 
Metzia,e iii., Shebuoth, v. 1), shows that the law 
of the oath of purgation in such cases continued in 
force among the later Jews. Michaelis on the laws 
of Moses, ch. 162, may be consulted on this sub- 


ject. H. 11. 


DEPUTY. The uniform rendering in the A. 
V. of av@vraros, “ proconsul"’ (Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12, 
xix. 38). The English word is curious in itself, 
and to a certain extent appropriate, having been 
applied formerly to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Thus Shakespeire, //en. W///. iii. 2: 


Plague of your policy, 
You sent me deputy for Ireland.” 


W. A. W. 


@ Such is probably the meaning of the words év ry 
LArorpiy morot. 1t may also be remarked that in the 
parable of the talents, the “slothful “servant” affects 
‘® consider himeelf asa mere depositarius, in the words 
Be éxers 7d ody (Matt. xxv. 25). : 


a D, 
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DER’BE (Aé¢p8n, Acts xiv. 20, 21, xvi. 1; 
Eth AcpBaios, Acts xx. 4). The exact position 
of this town has not yet been ascertained, but its 
general situation is undoubted. It was in the east- 
ern part of the great upland plain of Lycaonta, 
which stretches trom IGoNiuM eastward along the 
north side of the chain of Taurus. It must have 
been somewhere near the place where the pass 
called the Cilician Gates opened a way from the 
Jow plain of Cilicia to the table-land of the interior; 
and probably it was a stage upon the yreat road 
which passed this way. It appears that Cicero 
went through Derhbe on his route from Cilicia to 
Iconium (Cie. ad Fam. xiii. 73). Such was St. 
Panl 3 route on his second missionary jouruey (Acts 
xv. 41, xvi. 1, 2), and probably also on the third 
(xvili. 23, xix. 1). In his first journey (xiv. 20, 
21) he approached from the other side, namely, 
from Iconium, in consequence of persecution in that 
place and at Lystra. No incidents are recorded 
as having happened at Derbe [see ¢nfra}. In har- 
mony with this, it is not mentioned in the enum- 
eration of places 2 Tim. iii. 11. In the apostolie 
history, Lystra and l’erbe are commonly mentioned 
together: in the quotation frum the epistle, Lystra 
is mentioned and not Derbe. The distinction is 
accurate; for St. Paul is here enumerating his per- 
secut ons"' (laley, (ure Pauline, in loc.). 

Three sites have been assigned to Derle. (1.) 
By Col. Leake (sia J/inor, p. 101) it was sup- 
posed to be at Bin-bur-Kilissch, at the foot of the 
Aurad tgh, @ remarkable volcanic mountain which 
rises fron: the Lycaonian plain; but this is almost 
certainly the site of Lystra. (2.) In Kiepert's 
Méop, Derbe is marked further to the east, at a 
spot where there are ruins, and which is in the line 
of a Roman road. (3.) Hamilton (Researches in 
Asie Minor, ti. 813) and Texier (Asie Mineure, ii. 
12), 130) are disposed to place it at Dirle, a little 
to the S. W. of the last position and nearer to the 
roots of Taurus. In favor of this view there is the 
important fact that Steph. Byz. says that the place 
was sometimes called AeABela, which in the Ly- 
caonian language (see Acts xiv. 11) meant a * ju- 
niper tree." Moreover, he speaks of a Ainhy here, 
which (as Leake and the French translators of 
Strabo suggest) ought probably to be Aiuyn; and 
if this is correct, the requisite condition is satistied 
by the proxiinity of the Lake Ad Gol. Wieseler 
(Chronol, der Apest. Zeitulter, p. 24) takes the 
saine view, though he makes too much of the pos- 
sibility that St. Paul, on his second journey, trav- 
elled by a minor pass to the W. of the Cilician 
Gates. It is dificult to say why Winer (esl. 
8. Vv.) states that Derbe was ‘S. of Iconium, and 
S. E. of Lystra.”’ 

Strabo places Derbe at the edge of Isauria; but 
in the Synecde mus of Hiervcles (Weaseling. p. 675, 
where the word is AépBa:) it is placed, as in the 
Acts of the Apostles, in Lycaonia. The boundaries 
of these districts were not very exactly defined. 
The whole neizhborhood, to the sea-coast of C1L1- 
CTA, was notorious for robbery and piracy. An- 
tipater, the friend of Cicero (ad Fam, xiii. 73) wag 
the bandit chieftain of Lycaonia. Amyntas, king 
of Galatia (successor of Deivtarus I1.), murdered 


&b The Iebrew expression si DN, Ex. xxii. 8, 


rendered in the A. V. * to see whether,’’ is a common 
formula jurandi 
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Antipater and incorporated his dominions with his 
own. Under the Roman provincial government 
Derbe was at first placed in a corner of Carrano- 
ciA; but other changes were subsequently made. 
[GALaTiIA.] Derbe dues not seem to be men- 
tioned in the Byzantine writers. Leake says (102) 
that its bishop was a suffragan of the metropolitan 
of Iconium. J.S.H. 

* « No incidents "' of an adverse character took 
place at Derbe. But Paul and Barnal ag preached 
there and gained many disciples (na@yrevoarres 
ixavous, Acts xiv. 21). On his second missionary 
tour Paul visited Derbe again (Acta xvi. 1), where 
no doubt was one of the churches to which he de- 
livered “the decrees’ relating to the treatinent of 
converts from heathenism (Acts. xvi. 4). The 
Gaius who accompanied Paul on his jcurney from 
Greece as far as Asia, belonged to Derle (Acts xx. 
4). Some make this place also the home of ‘Tim- 
othy (Kuinoel, Ulshausen, Neander); but the surer 
indication from éxe? in Acts xvi. J is that he be- 
longed to Lystra. At the same time we learn from 
Acts xvi. 3 (see also ver. 2) that his family, and no 
doubt Timothy himself, were well known in many 
of the towrs in that region, among which Lerbe 
would naturally be included. H. 


* DESCRY means in Judg. i. 23 (A. V.) to 
observe in « military sense, to reconnoitre: “ And 
the house of Joseph sent to descry Bethel.”’ The 
word occurs only in that passage in our Bible and 
is now obsolete in that signification. Eastwood and 
Wright (Bible Word-Buok, p. 555) point out ex- 
amples of the same usage in Shakespeare (/tich. 
11. y. 8, and Lenz, iv. 5). H. 


DESERT, a word which is sparingly employed 
in the A. V. to translate four Hebrew terms, of 
which three are essentially different in signification. 
A “desert,” in the sense which is ordinarily at- 
tached to the word, is a vast, burning, sandy @ 
plain, alike destitute of trees and of water. This 
idea is probably derived from the deserts of Africa 
— that, for example, which is overlooked by the 
Pyramids, and with which many travellers are fa- 
miliar. But it should he distinctly understood 
that no such region as this is ever mentioned in 
the Bible as having any connection with the history 
of the Israelites, either their wanderings or their 
scttled existence. With regard to the sand, the 
author of “Sinai and Palestine’’ has given the 
fullest correction to this popular error, and has 
shown that “sand is the exception and not the rule 
of the Arabian desert’ of the Peninsula of Sinai 
(S. f P. pp. 8, 9, 64). And as to the other features 
of a desert, certainly the Peninsula of Sinai is no 
plain, but a region extremely variable in height, 
and diversified, even at this day, by oases and val- 
leys of verdure and vegetation, and by frequent 
wells, which were all probably far more abundant 
in those earlier times than they now are. This 
however will be more appropriately discussed under 
the head of WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERINGS. 
Here, it is simply necessary to show that the words 
rendered in the A. V. by ‘ desert,” when used in 
the historical hooks, denoted definite localities; and 
that those localities do not answer to the common 
sonception of a « desert.”’ 


1, ArAvan (TT24Y). 


—_— 


The root of this word, 





«’ The set of sand.” See Coleridge's parable on 
Mystics and Mysticism CAids to Kefl. Conclusion). 


DESERT 


according to Gesenius (Ties. p. 1066), is Arab, 
ATY, to be dried up as with heat; and it has Leen 


already shown that when used, as it invarial lv is 
in the historical and topographical records of tbe 
Bible, with the definite article, it means that very 
depressed and inclosed region —the deepest and 
the hottest chasm in the werld — the sunken val 
ley north and south of the Dead Sea, It mere par- 
ticularly the former. [ARAKAH.] True, in tke 
present depopulated and neglected state cf lakstine 
the Jordan valley is as arid and desolate a revicn 
as can be met with, but it was not always so. On 
the contrary, we have direct testimony to the fact 
that when the Israelites were flourishing, and later 
in the Roman times, the case was emphatically the 
reverse. Jericho, * the city of Palm trees,” at the 
lower end of the valley, Bethshean at the upryer, 
and Phasaclis in the centre, were famed loth in 
Jewish and profane history for the luxur‘atce of 
their vegetation (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, § 2: xv. 5, 
§ 2; Betusnean; JERICHO). When the abund- 
ant water-resources of the valley were properly bus- 
handed and distributed, the tropical heat caused 
not barrenness, but tropical fertility, and here crew 
the balsam, the sugar-cane, and other plants requir- 
ing great heat, but also rich soil, for their culture. 
ARABAH in the sense of the Jordan Valley is trans- 
lated by the word ‘desert’ only in kz. xlvii. 8. 
In a more general sense of waste, deserted country 
—a meaning easily suggested by the idea of exces- 
sive heat contained in the root — “ Lesert,”’ as the 
rendering of Arabch, cecurs in the prophets aud 
puetic:l books; as Is. xxxv. 1, 6, xl. 3, xli. 19, li. 3; 
Jer. ii. 6, v. 6, xvii. 6, 1. 12; but this general sense 
is never found in the historical books. In these. to 
repeat once more, Arabah always denotes the Jor- 
dan valley, the Ghor of the modern Arahs.  }ro- 
fessor Stanley proposes to use ‘desert’? as the 
translation of Arabah whenever it occurs, and 
though not exactly suitable, it is difficult to sug- 
gest a better word. 


2. But if Arabah gives but little support to the 
ordinary conception of a “ desert,”’ still less does 
the other word which our translators have most 


frequently rendered by it. Minbar (2°72) is 
accurately the ‘ pasture ground,” deriving its name 
from a root dabar (T2"J), “to drive,” significant 


of the pastoral custom of driving the flocks out to 
feed in the morning, and home again at night: 
and therein analogous to the German word (:/2, 
which is similarly derived from freien, to drive. 
With revard to the Wilderness of the Watderines 
— for which Mipsar is almost invarial-ly used — 
this signification is most appropriate: for we must 
never forget that the Israelites had flocks and 
herds with them during the whole of their passare 
to the Promised Land. ‘hey had them when they 
left Egypt (Ex. x. 26, xii. 38), they had them at 
Hazervth, the middle point of the wanderings 
(Num. xi. 22), and some of the tribes possessed 
them in large numbers immediately lefore the: 
transit of the Jordan (Num. xxxii. 1). A/elbar is 
not often rendered by “ desert" in the A. V. Its 
usual and certainly nore appropriate translation is 
“ wilderness,’ a word in which the idea of veveta- 
tion is present. In speaking of the Wilderness of 
the Wanderings the word “desert '’ occurs as the 
rendering of JMJidber, in Ex. iii. 1, v. 3, xix. 2, 
Num. xxxiii. 15, 16; and in more than one of 


DESIRE 
Uhese it om evidently employed for the sake of 


euphony merely. 

Sfubs1r is moat frequently used for those tracts 
of waste land which lie beyond the cultivated 
ground in the immediate neighborhood of the 
towns and villazes of Palestine, and which area 
very familiar feature to the traveller in that country. 
In spring these tracts are covered with a rich green 
verdure of turf, and small surubs and herbs of 
various kinds. But at the end of summer the 
herlave withers, the turf dries up and is powdered 
thick with the dust of the chalky soil, and the 
whole has certainly a most dreary aspect. An 
example of this is furnished by the hills through 
which the path from Bethany to Jericho pursues 
its winding descent. In the spring so abundant is 
the pasturave of these hills, that they are the resort 
of the fucks frum Jerusalem on the one hand and 
Jericho on the other, and even from the Arals on the 
other side of the Jordan. And even in the month 
of September — when the writer made this journey 
— though the turf was only visible on close in- 
spection, more than one larze flock of goats and 
sheep was browsing, scattered over the elupes, ur 
stretched out in a long even line like a reziment 
of soldiers.¢ A striking example of the scne thing, 
and of the manner in which this waste pasture land 
gradually melts into the cultivated fields, is seen in 
making one’s way up through the mountains of 
Benjamin, due west, from Jericho to WWuddinas or 
Jeba. These Midbira seem to have borne the 
namie of the town to which they were most con- 
tiguous; for example, Beth-aven (in the region last 
referred to); Ziph, Maon, and Paran, in the south 
of Judah; Gibeon, Jeruel, &., &c. 

In the poetical books « desert’ is found as the 
translation of J/idbar in Deut. xxxii. 10; Job xxiv. 
5; Is. xxi. 1; Jer. xxv. 24. 


3. Cuan'nan [rather Cuornan] (TTB). 
This word is perhaps related to Arabah, with the 
substitution of one guttural for another; at any 
rate it appears to have the same force, of dryness, 
and thence of desvlation. It does not occur in any 
historical pissazes. It is rendered “descrt”’ in Ps. 
cii. G; Is. xlviit. 21: Ez. xiii. 4. The term com- 
monly employed for it in the A. V. is ‘ waste 
places *’ or * desolation.” 

4. Jestimon (JWI (desert, waste). This 
word in the historical books is used with the definite 
article, apparently to denote the waste tracts on 
both sides of the Dead Sea. In all these cases it is 
treated asa proper name inthe A.V. (.JESHimon; 
Betit-gestimotrit.] Without the article it occurs 
in a few pas3zaces of poetry; in the following of 
which it is rendered “desert:’’ Ps. lxxviii. 40; 
evi. 14; Is. xhii. 19, 20. G. 

* DESIRE in 2 Chr. xxi. 20 is used in the 
A. V. in the sense of the Latin desiderare, “to 
feel the loss of,” “ to revret..”. “ Jehoram reigned 
in Jeruxilem eight yeans, and departed without 
being desired.” A. 


DES’SAU [8 syl.] (Aeoaaod; Alex. Aeooany: 
Desstu), a villaze (not “ town; edun, ¢ txtedlum) 
at which Nicanor’s army was once encamped during 
his canimign with Judas (2 Mace. xiv. 16). There 
is no mention of it in the account of these transac- 

@ This practice is pot peculiar to Palestine. Mr. 
Blakes‘ey observed it in Algeria; and gives the reaion 
or it, numely, a more systematic, and therefore cyv.n- 
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tions in 1 Mace. or in Josephus. Ewald conject- 
ures that it may have bee. Adasa (Gesch. iv. 368, 
note). 


DEU’EL [2 syl.] (O2°997 [calling on God, 


Gies.; Al ts knowing, First]: [Rom.] Vat. and 
Alex. "PayoufA: Duel), father of Eliasuph, the 


“captain (S%W2) of the tribe of Gad at the 


time of the numbering of the people at Sinai (Num. 
i. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 20). ‘The same man is men- 
tiuned again in ii. 14, but here the name appears 
as Reucl, owing to an interchange of the two very 


similar Hebrew letters “T and “. In this latter 
passage the Samaritan, Arabic and Vulg. retain 
the D; the LXX., as in the other places, has R. 
[Reve..} Which of the two was really bis name 
we have no means of deciding. 


DEUTERONOMY (O™13777 F158, or 
DST, so called from the first words of the book ; 
Acutepovduiov, as being a repetition of the Law; 

veuteronomiun: cailed alo by the later Jews 
FID 1 T.089 and ATF MED). 


A. Contents. The Book consists chiefly of three 
discourses delivered by Moses shortly before his 
death. They were spoken to all Israel in the plains 
of Moab on the eastern side of the Jordan (i. 1), in 
the eleventh month of the last vear of their wan- 
derings, the fortieth year after their exudus from 
Lgypt (i. 3). 

Subjoined to these discourses are the Song of 
Moses, the Blessing of Moses, and the story of his 
death. 

I. The first discourse (i. l-iv. 40). After a 
brief historical introduction, the speaker recapitu- 
lates the chief events of the last 40 years in the 
wilderness, and especially those events which had 
the most immediate bearing on the entry of the 
people into the promised lind. He enumerates the 
contests in which they had been envaged with the 
various tribes who came in their way, and in which 
their success had always depended upon their obe- 
dience: and reminds them of the exclusion from 
the promised land, first of the former generation, 
because they had been disobedient in the matter 
of the spies, and next of himself, with whom the 
Lord was wroth for their sakes (iii. 26). On the 
appeal to the witness of this past history is then 
based an earnest and powerful exhortation to obe- 
dience; and especially a warning against idolatry 
as that which had brought God’s Judginent upon 
them in times past (iv. 3), and would bring yet 
sorer punishment in the future (iv. 26-28). To 
this discourse is appended a brief notice of the 
severing of the three cities of refuge on the east 
side of the Jordan (iv. 41-43). 

If. The second discourse is introduced like the 
first by an explanation of the circumstances under 
which it was delivered (iv. 44-49). It extends from 
chap. v. l-xxvi. 19, and contains a recapitulation, 
with some modifications and additions, of the Law 
already given on Mount Sinai. Yet it is not bare 
recapitulation, or naked enactment, but every word 
shows the heart of the lawyiver full at ence of zeal 
for God and of the most fervent desire for the wel- 
plete, consumption of the scanty berbige. (Fou: 
Months in Algeria, p 303.) 
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fare of his nation. It is the Father no less than 
the Legislator who speaks. And whilst obedience 
and life are throughout bound up together, it is 
the obedience of a loving heart, not a service of 
formal constraint which is the burden of his exhor- 
tations. ‘Lhe following are the principal heads of 
discourse: (1.) He bevins with that which formed 
the basis of the whole Mosaic code,—the ‘Ten 
Commandments, — and impressively repeats the cir- 
cumstances under which they were given (v. 1-vi. 
3). (4) Then follows an exposition of the spirit 
of the First Table. The love of Jehovah who has 
done so great things for them (vi.), and the utter 
uprooting of all idol-worship (vii.) are the points 
chietly insisted upon. But they are also reminded 
that if idolatry be a snare on the one hand, so is 
selt-righteousness on the other (viii. 10 ff., x.), and 
therefore lest they should be lifted up, the speaker 
enters at length on the history of their past rebell- 
ions (ix. 7, 22-24), and especially of their sin in 
the matter of the golden calf (ix. 9-21). The true 
nafure of obedience is again emphatically urged (x. 
12-xi. 32), and the great motives to obedience set 
forth in God's love and mercy to them as a people 
(x. 15, 21, 22), as also his signal punishment of 
the rebellious (xi. 3-6). The blessing and the curse 
(xi. 26-32) are further detailed. (c.) From the 
general spirit in which the Law should be observed, 
Moses passes on to the several enactments. Even 
these are introduced by a solemn charge to the 
people to destroy all objects of idolatrous worship 
in the land (xii. 1-3). They are upon the whole 
arranged systematically. We have (1) first the 
laws touching religion (xii.-xvi. 17); (2) then those 
which are to rezulate the conduct of the govern- 
ment and the executive (xvi. 18-xxi. 23); and (3) 
lastly those which concern the private and _ social 
life of the people (xxii. 1-xxvi. 19). The whole are 
framed with express reference to the future occupa- 
tion of the land of Canaan. 

(1.) There is to be but one sanctuary where all 
offerings are to be offered. Ilesh may be eaten 
anywhere, but sacrifices may only be slain in * the 
place which the Lord thy God shall choose" (xii. 
5-32). All idol prophets, all enticers to idolatry 
from amony themselves, even whole cities, if idol- 
atrous, are to be cut off (xiii.); and all idolatrous 
practices to be eschewed (xiv. 1, 2). Next come 
revulations respecting clean and unclean animals, 
tithe, the year of release and the three feasts of the 
Passover, of Weeks, and of Tabernacles (xiv. 3-xvi. 
17). 

(2.) The laws affecting public personages and 
defining the authority of the Judges (xvi. 18-20) 
and the Priests (xvii. 8-13), the way of proceeding 
in courts of justice (xvii. 1-13); the law of the 
King (xvii. 14-20), of the Priests and Levites and 
Prophets (xviii.); of the cities of refuge and of 
witnesses (xix.). The order is not very exact, but 
on the whole the section xvi. 18-xix. 21 is pucicial 
in its character. The passage xvi. 21-xvii. 1, 
seems strangely out of place. Kaumgarten (Comm. 
in loc.) tries to account for it on the ground of the 
close connection which must subsist between the 
true worship of God and righteous rule and judg- 
ment. But who does not feel that this is said with 
more ingenuity than truth ? 

Next come the laws of war (xx.), both as waged 
(a) generally with other nations, and (5) especially 
with the inhabitants of Canaan (ver. 17). 

(3.) Laws touching domestic life and the relation 
of man to man (xxi. 15-xxvi. 19). So Ewald 
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divides, assicning the former part of chap. xxi. te 
the previous section. Hiivernick on the other hand 
includes it in the present. ‘The fact is, that wv. 
10-14 belong to the laws of war which are treated 
of in chap. xx., whereas 1-9 seem more naturally 
to come under the matters discussed in this section. 
It bevins with the relations of the family, passes 
on to those of the friend and neiglil.or, and then 
touches on the general principles of justice and 
charity by which men should Le actuated (xxiv. 
16-22). Jt concludes with the solemn confession 
which every Israelite is to make when he ofters tle 
first fruits, and which reminds him of what he is 
as a member of the theocracy, as one in covenant 
with Jehovah and greatly blessed by Jehovah. 

Finally, the whole long discourse (v. 1-xxvi. 19) 
is wound up by a brief but powerful appeal (16-19), 
which reminds us of the worda with whieh it 
opened. It will be observed that no pains are 
taken here, or indeed generally in the Mosaic lezis- 
lation, to keep the several portions of the law, con- 
sidered as moral, ritual, and ceremonial, apart from 
each other by any clearly marked line. ut there 
is in this discourse a very manifest gradual descent 
fron: the higher ground to the lower. ‘The speaker 
begins by setting forth Jehovah himself as the 
great object of love and worship, thence he passes 
(1) to the Religious, (2) to the Political, and (3) 
to the Social econoiny of his people. 

II}. In the third discourse (xxvii. 1-—xxx. 20), 
the I}ders of Israel are associated with Moses. The 
people are commanded to set up stones upon Mount 
Ebal, and on them to write “all the words of this 
law.”” Then follow the several curses to be pro- 
nounced by the Levites on hal (xxvii. 14-26), and 
the blessings on Gerizim (xxviii. 1-14). How ter- 
rible will be the punishment of any neglect of this 
law, is further portrayed in the vivid words of a 
prophecy but too fearfully verified in the subsequent 
history of the people. The subject of this discourse 
is briefly * The Blessing and the Curse.’’ 

1V. The delivery of the Law as written by Moses 
(for its still further preservation) to the custody of 
the Levites, and a charge to the people to hear it 
read once every seven years (xxxi.): the Song of 
Moses spoken in the ears of the people (xxxi. 30- 
xxxii. 44): and the blessing of the twelve tribes 
(xxxili.). 

V. The Rook closes (xxxiv.) with an account of 
the death of Moses, which is first announced to him 
in xxxii. 48-52. On the authorship of the last 
chapter we shall speak below. 

B. Relation of Deuteronomy to the preceding 
books. Jt has been an opinion very generally enter- 
tained by the more modem critics, as well as by the 
earlier, that the book of Venteronomy forms a com- 
plete whole in itself, and that it was appended to 
the other books as a later addition. Only chapters 
xxxii., xxxiii., xxxiv., have been in whole or in part 
called in question by De Wette, Ewald, and Von 
Lengerke. De Wette thinks that xxxii. and xxxiii. 
have been borrowed from other scurces, and that 
xxxiv. is the work of the Elohist [PEstTatTEUcH]. 
Ewald also supposes xxxii. to have been borrowed 
from another writer, who lived, however (in accord- 
ance with his theory, which we shall notice lowes 
down), after Solomon. On the other hand, he con- 
siders xxxiii. to be later, whilst Bleek (/éepert. i. 23) 
and Tuch (Gen. p. 556) decide that it is Elohistic. 
Some of these critics imagine that these chapters 
originally formed the conclusion of the book of 
Numbers, and that the Deuteronomist [Pesta- 
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TEUCH] tore them away from their proper position 
in order the better to incorporate his own work 
with the rest of the Pentateuch, and to give ita 
fitting conclusion. Gesenius and his followers are 
of opinion that the whole book as it stands at 
present is by the same hand. But it is a question 
of seme interest and importance whether the book 
of Deuterunomy should be assigned to the author, 
or one of the authors, of the tormer portions of the 
Ventateuch, or whether it is a distinet and inde- 
pendent work. ‘The more conservative critics of the 
school of Henystenberg contend that Deuteronomy 
forms an integral part of the Pentateuch. which is 
throughout to Le ascriled to Moses. Others, as 
Stahelin and Delitzsch, have given reasons for be- 
lieving that it was written by the Jehovist: whilst 
others avrain, as wild and De Wette, are in favor 
of a ditterent author. 

The chief grounds on which the last opinion 
rests are the many variations and additions to be 
found in Deuteronomy, both in the historical and 
legal portions, a3 well as the observable ditterence 
of style and phrasevlogy. It is necessary, therefore, 
before we come ty consider more directly the ques- 
tion of authorship, to take into account these alleged 
peculitrities; and it may he well to enumerate the 
principal discrepancies, additions, &e., as given by 
De Wette in the last edition of his Ainleituny 
(many of his former objections he afterwards aban- 
doned ), and to subjoin the replies and explanations 
which they have called forth. 

I. Discrepancies. — The most important dis- 
cremancies allevzed to exist between the historical 
portions of Deuteronomy and the earlier books are 
the following — 

(1.) ‘he appointment of judges (i. 6-18) is at 
variance with the account in bx. xviii. It is re- 
ferred to a difterent time, being placed after the 
departure of the people from Horeb (ver. 6), whereas 
in Exodus it is said to have occurred during their 
encampment Lefore the mount (lx. xviii. 5). The 
circumstances are different, and apparently it is 
mixed up with the choosing of the seventy elders 
(Nun. xi. 11-17). To this it has been answered, 
that although Deut. i. 6 mentions the departure 
from Sinai, yet Deut. i. 9-17 refers evidently to 
what took place during the abode there, as is shown 
by comparing the expression “at that time,’’ ver. 
9, with the same expression ver. 18. The speaker, 
as is not unnatural in animated discourse, checks 
himself and goes back to take notice of an important 
circumstance prior to one which he has already 
mentioned. This is manifest, because ver. 19 is so 
clearly resumptive of ver. 6. Again, there is no 
force in the objection that Jethro's counsel is here 
passed over in silence. When making allusion to 
a well-known historical fact, it is :nnecessary for 
the speaker to enter into details. This at most is 
an omission, not a contradiction. Lastly, the story 
in Exodus is perfectly distinct from that in Num. 
xi., and there is no confusion of the two here. 
Nothing is said of the institution of the seventy in 
Deut., probably Lecause the office was only tem- 
porary, and if it did not cease before the death of 
Moses, was not intended to be perpetuated in the 
promised land. (So in substance Ranke, v. Len- 
gerke, Hengst., Hvern., Stihelin.) 

(2.) Chap. i.°22 is at variance with Num. xiii. 
2, because here Moses is said to have sent the spies 
into Canaan at the suggestion of the peoyle, whereas 
there Gud is said to have commanded the measure. 
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|request; Moses refers it to God, who then gives to 
}it his sanction. In the historical look of Numbers 
‘the divine command only is mentioned. Here, 
where the lawgiver deals so largely with the feelings 
cand conduct of the people themselves, he reminds 
‘them both that the request orivinated with them- 
selves, aud also of the circumstances out of which 
lthat request sprang (vv. 20, 21). These are not 
“mentioned in the history. The ol jection, it may 
‘be remarked, is precisely of the same kind as that 
which in the N. T. is urged against the reconcilia- 
tion of Gal. ii. 2 with Acts xv. 2, 3. Both adinit 
of a similar explanation. 

(3.) Chap. i. 44, “And the Amorites which 
dwelt in that mountain,” &e., whereas in the story 
‘of the same event, Nun. xiv. 43-45, Avid dutes are 
mentioned. Answer: in this latter passage not 
only Amalekites, but Canaanites, are said to have 
come down against the Israelites. “Phe Amorites 
stand here not for “ Amalekites,”” but for “(Canaan- 
ites,” as being the most powerful of all the Canaan- 
itish tribes (cf. Gen. xv. 16; Deut. i. 7); and the 
Amalekites are not named, but hinted at, when it 
is said, ‘they destroyed you in Se7r,"’ where, ac- 
cording to 1 Chr. iv. 42, they dwelt (so Iengat. 
iit. 421). 

(4.) Chap. ii. 2-8, confused and at variance with 
Num. xx. 14-21, and xxi. 4. In the former we 
read (ver. 4), “Ye are to pass throuvh the coast 
of your brethren, the children of Fsau.’ In the 
latter (ver. 20), “ And he said, Thou shalt not go 
through. And Edom came out ayvainst him,” &e. 
But, according to Deut., that part of the Edomite 
territury only was traversed which lay about Elath 
and Kzion-geber. In this exposed part of their 
territory any attempt to prevent the passaze of the 
Israelites would have been useless, whereas at Ka- 
desh, where, according to Numbers, the opposition 
was offered, the rocky nature of the country was in 
favor of the Fadomites. (So Henyst. iii. 283 ff, 
who is followed by Winer, i. 293, note 3.) To this 
we may add, that in Deut. ii. 8, when it is said, 
“we passed by frum our brethren the children of 
Vsau. . . through the way of the plain from 
klath,”’ the failure of an attempt to pass elsewhere 
is implied. Again, according to Deut.. the Israel- 
ites purchased food and water of the Kdomites and 
Moabites (vv. 6, 28), which, it is said, contradicts 
the story in Num. xx. 19, 20. But in both aec- 
counts the Israelites offer to pay for what they 
have (ef. Deut. ii. 6 with Num. xx. 19). And if 
in Deut. xxiii. 4 there seems to be a contradiction 
to Deut. ii. 29, with regard to the conduct of the 
Moabites, it may be removed by observing (with 
Hengst. iii, 286) that the unfriendliness of the 
Moahites in not coming out to meet the Israelites 
with bread and water was the very reason why the 
latter were obliged to buy provisions. 

(5.) More perplexing is the difference in the 
account of the encampments of the Israelites, as 
given Deut. x. 6, 7, compared with Num. xx. 23, 
xxxiii. 30 and 87. In Deut. it is said that the 
order of encampment was, (1) Bene-jaakan, (2) 
Mosera (where Aaron dies), (3) Gudgodah, (4) Jot. 
hath. In Numbers it is, (1) Moseroth, (2) Bene- 
jaakan, (3) Hor-hagidgad, (4) Jotbath. Then fol- 
low the stations Ebronah, Ezion-veber, Kadesh, and 
Mount Hor, and it is at this last that Aaron dies. 
(It is remarkable here that no account is given of 
the stations between Ezion-géber and Kadesh on 
the return route.) Various attempts have been 





The explanation is obvious. The people make the.! made to reconcile these accounts. ‘Ihe explanation 
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given by Kurtz (Addis zur Gesch. d. A. B. 20) is | xxxv. 14 and Deut. iv. 41; of one particular plage 


on the whole the most satisfactory. He says: “In| 
the first month of the forticth year the whole con- 
grezation comes a second time to the wilderness 
of Zin, which is Kadesh (Num. xxxiii. 36). On the 
down-route to Ezion-geber they had encamped at 
the several statiuns Moseroth (or Mosera), Bene- 
Jaakan, Chor-havidyad, and Jotbath. But now 
again departing from Kadesh, they go to Mount 
Hor, ‘in the edge of the land of Edom’ (ver. 37, 
88), or to Mosera (Deut. x. 6, 7), this last being 
in the desert at the foot of the mountain. Hene- 
Jaakan, Gudyudah, and Jothath were also visited 
about this time, 3. ¢. a second time, after the second 
halt at Kadesh."’ ‘This seems a not improbable 
explanation, and our knowledge of the topegraphy 
of the desert is s0 inaccurate that we can hardly 
hope for a better. More may be seen in Wiuer, 
art. Wiuiste. 

(6.) But this is not so much a discrepance as a 
peculiarity of the writer: in Deut. the usual name 
for the mountain on which the law was given is 
Horeb, only once (xxxiii. 2) Sinai; whereas in the 
other books Sinai is far more common than Horeb. 
The answer yiven is, that Horeb was the general 
name of the whole mountain-range; Sinai, the par- 
ticular mountain on which the law was delivered ; 
and that Horeb, the more general and well-known 
name, was employed in accordance with the rhe- 
torical style of this book, in order to bring out the 
contrast between the Sinaitic giving of the law, and 
the giving of the law in the land of Moab (Deut. 
i. 5, xxix. 1). So Keil. Of this last explanation it 
ig not too much to say that it is neither ingenious 
nor satisfactory. 

It must be remembered, with regard to all the 
answers above given, that so far as they reconcile 
alleved contradictions, they tend to establish the 
veracity of the writers, but they by no means prove 
that the writer of the book of Deuteronomy is no 
other than the writer of the earlier books. So far 
indeed there is nothing to decide one way or the 
other. The additions both to the historical and 
legal sections are in this respect of far more im- 
portance, and the principal of them we shall here 
enumerate. 

Il. Additions. — These are to be found both in 
the History and in the Law. 

1. In the History. (a.) The command of God 
to leave Horeb, Deut. i. 6, 7, not mentioned Num. 
x. 11. ‘The repentance of the Israelites, Deut. i. 
45, omitted Num. xiv. 45. The intercession of 
Moses in behalf of Aaron, Deut. ix. 20, of which 
nothing is said Ex. xxxii., xxxiii. These are so 
slight, however, that, as Keil suggests, they micht 
have been passed over very naturally in the earlier 
books, supposing both accounts to be by the same 
hand. but of more note are: (0.) The command 
not to fight with the Moahites and Animonites, 
Deut. ii. 9, 19, or with the Edomites, but to buy 
of them food and water, ii. 4-8. The valuable his- 
torical notices which are given respecting the earlier 
inhabitants of the countries of Moab and Ammon 
and of Mount Seir, ii. 10-12, 20-23; the sixty forti- 
fied cities of Bashan, iii. 4; the king of the country 
who was “of the remnant of giants,"’ iii. 11; the 
different names of Hermon, iii. 9; the wilderness 
of Kedemoth, ii. 26; and the more detailed account 
of the attack of the Amalckites, xxv. 17, 18, com- 

with Ex. xvii. 8. 

2. In the Law. rks appointment of the cities 

of refuge, Deut. xix. 7-9, as compared with Num. 





for the solemn worship of God, where all otfenugs, 
tithes, &c., are to be brought, Deut. xi. 5, &e., 
whilst the restriction with revard to the slaving of 
animals only at the door of the tabernacke of the 
conuTegation (Lev. xvii. 3, 4) is done away, 15, 20. 
21; the revulations respecting tithes to Le brought 
with the sacrifices and burmt-otterings to the ap- 
pointed place, Deut. xii. 6, 11, 17, xiv. 22. &e., 
xxvi. 12; concerning false prophets and seducers to 
idolatry and those that hearken unto them, xiii.; 
concerning the king and the manner of the king- 
dom, Xvil. 14, &e.; the prophets, xviii. 15, &c.; war 
and military service, xx.; the expiation of secret 
murder; the liw of female captives; of first-Lom 
sons by a double marriage; of disubedient sons; of 
those who suffer death by hanging, xxi.; the laws 
in xxii. 5-8, 13-21; of divorce, xxiv. 1, and varicus 
lesser enactments, xxiii, and xxv.; the funn of 
thanksgiving in offering the first-fruits, xxvi.; the 
command to write the law upon stones, xxvii., and 
to read it before all Isruel at the Feast of Tal-er- 
hacles, xxxi. 10-13. 

Many others are rather extensions or modifica- 
tions of, than additions to, existing laws, as fur in- 
stance the law of the Hebrew slave, Deut. xv. 12, 
&e., compared with Ex. xxi. 2, &. See also the 
tuller directions in Deut. xv. 19-23, xxvi. 1-11. as 
compared with the briefer notices, Ex. xiii. 12, 
xxii. 19. 

C. Author. 1. It is generally agreed that hy 
fur the greater portion of the book is the work of 
one author. ‘The only parta which have been ques- 
uioned as possible interpolations are, accurding to 
De Wette, iv. 41-3, x. 6-9, xxxii., and xxxiii. Tu- 
ternal evidence indeed is strongly decisive that 
this book of the Pentateuch was not the work of 
a compiler. 

2. It cannot be denied that the style of Deuter- 
onomy is very different from that of the other four 
Looks of the Pentateuch. It is more flowing, more 
rhetorical, more sustained. Tbe rlythin is grand, 
and the diction more akin to the sublimer pasmyres 
of the pruphets, than to the sober pruse of the his- 
torians. 

3. Who then was the author? On this point 
the following privcipal hypotheses have Leen main- 
tained: — 

(1.) The old traditional view that this book, like 
the other books of the Pentateuch, is the work of 
Moses himself. Of the later critics LlengatenLerg, 
Llavernick, Ranke, and others, have maintained this 
view. Muses Stuart writes: “ Deuteronumy ap- 
pears to my mind, as it did to that of Eichbura 
and Herder, as the earnest outpourings and admo- 
nitions of a heart which felt the deepest interest in 
the welfare of the Jewish nation, and which real- 
ized that it must soon bid farewell to them... 
lustead of bearing upon its face, as is alleged by 
suine, evidences of another authorship than that of 
Moses, I must regard this book as being so deeply 
fraught with holy and patriotic feeling, as to cun- 
vince any unprejudiced reader who is competent to 
judge of its style, that it cannot, with any toler- 
able degree of probability, be attributed to any 
pretender to legislation, ur to any mere wnttitor 
of the great legislator. Such a glow as runs through 


‘all this book it is in vain to seek for in any arti- 


ficial ur supposititious composition” ( //ist, of the 
O. T. Canun, § 3). 

In support of this opinion it is said: (a) That 
supposing the whole Pentateuch to have been writ- 
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ten by Moses, the chanve in style 1s easy accounted 
for when we remember that the last book is hor- 
tatory in its character, that it consists chiefly of 
orations, and that these were delivered under very 
peculiur circumstances. (6.) That. the usus doquende 
is not only generally in accordance with that of the 
earlier books, and that as well in their Elohistic as 
in their Jehovistic portions, but that there are cer- 
tain peculiar forms of expression common only to 
these five books. (e¢* hat the allezed discrep- 
ancies in matters of fact between this and the 
earlier books may all be reconciled (see above), and 
that the additions and corrections in the levislation 
are only such as would necessarily be made when 
the people were just about to enter the promised 
land. ius Bertheau observes: “{t is hazardous 
to conclude from contradictions in the laws that 
they are to be ascribed to a different ave .. . He 
who made additions must have known what it was 
he was making additions to, and would either have 
avoided all contradiction, or would have altered the 
earlier liws to make them agree with the later” 
(ie Sichen Gruppen Mos, Gesetze, p. 19, note). 
(/.) That the book bears witness to its own author- 
ship (xxxi. 19), and is expressly cited in the N. T. 
as the work of Moses (Matt. xix. 7, 8; Mark x. 3; 
Acts iii. 22, vii. 37). 

The advocates of this theory of course suppose 
- that the last chapter, containing an account of the 
death of Moses, was added by a later hand, and 
perhaps formed originally the beginning of the book 
of Joshua. 

(2.) The opinion of Stiihelin (and as it would 
seem of leek) that the author is the same as the 
writer of the Jehovistic portions of the other books. 
He thinks that both the historical and lezislative 
portions plainly show the hand of the supplementist 
(Ari. Unters. p. 76). Hence he attaches but 
little weight to the allezed discrepancies, as he con- 
siders them all to be the work of the reviser, going 
over, correctihg, and adding to the older materials 
of the Elohistic document already in his hands. 

(3.) The opinion of De Wette, Gesenius, and 
others, that the Deuteronomist is a distinct writer 
from the Jehovist. De Wette’s arguments are 
based, (1) on the difference in style; (6) on the 
contradictions already referred to as existing in 
matters of history, as well as in the levislation, 
when compared with that in Exodus; (c) on the 
peculiarity noticeable in this book, that God does 
not speak by Moses, but that Moses himself speaks 
to the people, and: that there is no mention of the 
ancel of Jehovah (ef. i. 30, vii. 20-23, xi. 13-17, 
with x. xxiii. 20-33); and lastly on the fact that 
the Deuteronomist ascribes his whole work to 
Moses, while the Jehovist assigns him only certain 
portions. 

(4.) From the fact that certain phrases occurring 
In Deuteronomy are found also in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, it has been too hastily concluded by some 
critics that both books were the work of the prophet. 
So Von Bohlen, Gesenius (Gresch. d. Iebr. Spr. 
p- 32), and Hartmann (Hist. Arit. Forsch. p. 660). 
Konig, on the other hand (Alttest. Stud. ii. 12 ff.), 
has shown not only that this idiomatic resemblance 
has been made too much of (see also Keil, Ain. p. 
117). but that there is the greatest possible differ- 
ence of style between the two books. And De 
Wette ren arks (Ainl. p. 191), “Zu viel behauptet 
Aber diese Verwandtschaft von Bohlen, Gen. 8. 
sixvii.”’ 

(5.) Ewald is of op nion that it was written by a 
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Jew living in Ezypt during the latter half of the 
reizn of Manasseh (Gesch. des V. f. 1.171). He 
thinks that a pious Jew of that age, gifted with 
prophetic power and fully alive to all the evils of 
his time, sought thus to revive and to impress 
more powerfully upon the minds of his countrymen 
the great lessons of that Law which he saw they 
were in danger of forgetting. He avails himself 
therefore of the groundwork of the earlier history, 
and also of the Mosaic mode of expression. But 
as his ohject is to rouse a corrupt nation, he only 
makes use of historical notices for the purpose of 
introducing his warnings and exhortations with the 
more effect. ‘This he does with great skill and as 
a master of his subject, whilst at the same time he 
gives fresh vigor and life to the old law by means 
of those new prophetic truths which had so lately 
become the heritage of his people. Ewald further 
considers that there are passages in Deuteronomy 
borrowed from the books of Job and Isaiah (iv. 32 
from Job viii. 8; and xxviii. 29, 30, 35 from Job v. 
14, xxxi. 10, ii. 7; and xxviii. 49, &c. from Is. v. 
25 ff, xxxiii. 19), and much of it akin to Jeremiah 
(Geach. i. 171. note). The song of Moses (xxxii.) 
is, according to him, not by the Deuteronomist, but 
is nevertheless later than the time of Solomon. 

D. Pate of Composition. Was the book really 
written, as its language certainly implies, before 
the entry of Israel into the Promised Land? Not 
only does the writer assert that the discourses con- 
tained in the bcok were delivered in the plains of 
Moab, in the last month of the 40 years’ wander 
ing, and when the people were just about to enter 
Canaan (i. 1-5), but he tells us with still further 
exactness that all the words of this Law were 
written at the same time in the book (xxxi. 9). 
Moreover, the fact that the goodly land lay even 
now before their eves seems everywhere to be up- 
permost in the thoughts of the legislator, and to 
lend a peculiar solemnity to his words. Hence we 
constantly meet. with such expressions as * When 
Jehovah thy God bringeth thee into the land- 
which he hath sworn to thy fathers to give thee,” 
or “whither thou goest in to possess it.’ ‘This 
phraseology is so constant, and seems to fall in so 
naturally with the general tone and character of 
the book, that to suppose it was written long after 
the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, in the 
reign of Solomon (De Wette, v. Lengerke and 
others), or in that of Manasseh (Ewald as above), 
is not only to make the book an historical romance, 
but to attribute very considerable inventive skill to 
the author (as Ewald in fact does). 

De Wette arzues, indeed, that the character of 
the [.aws is such as of itself to presuppose a long 
residence in the land of Canaan. He instances the 
allusion to the temple (xii. and xvi. 1-7), the pro- 
vision for the right discharge of the kingly and 
prophetical offices, the rules fur civil and military 
orcanization and the state of the Levites, who are 
represented as living without cities (though such 
are granted to them in Num. xxxv.) and without 
tithes (allotted to them in Num. xviii. 20, &.). 
But in the passages cited the temple is not named, 
much less is it spoken of as already existing: on 
the contrary, the phrase employed is ‘The place 
which the Lord your God shall choose.” Again, 
to suppose that Moses was incapable of providing 
for the future and very different position of his 
people as settled in the land of Canaan, is to deny 
him even ordinary sagacity. Without raising the 
question about his divine commission, surely it is 
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pot too much to assume that so wise and great a 
levislator would foresee the growth of a polity and 
would be anxious to reculate its due adidanistration 
in the fear of God. Hence he would guard against 
false prophets and seducers to idolatry. As regards 
the Levites, Moses might have expected or even 
desired that. though possessing certain cities (which, 


however, were inhabited by others as well as, 


themselves), they should not be confined to those 
cities hut scattered over the face of the country. 


This must have been the case at first, ewing to the’ 
The | 
mere fact that in giving them certain rights in) from the eye. 


very cradual occupation of the new territory. 


Beut. nothing is said of an earlier provision in 
Num. does not by any means prove that this ear- 
lier provision was unknown or had ceased to be in 
force. 

Other reasons for a later date, such as the men- 
tion of the worship of the sun and moon (iv. 19, 
xvii. 3); the punishment of stoning (xvii. 5, xxii. 
21, &e.); the name Feast of Tudbcrnacks; and 
the motive for keeping the Sabbath, are of little 
force. In Amos v. 26, Saturn is said to have been 
worshipped in the wilderness; the punishment of 
stoning is found also in the older documents; the 
Feast of Tabernacles agrees with Ley. xxiii. 34; 
and the motive alleved for the observance of the 
Sabbath at Jeast dues not exclude other motives. 

A further discussion of the question of author- 
ship, as well as of the date of the legislation in 
Deuteronomy, must be reserved for another article. 
(PENTATEUCH.} J.J. 8. P. 

# On the general literature relating to Deutcron- 
omy, see PENTATEUCH. Recent exegetical works 
on this hook are: Riehin, Die Gesetegebung Mosis 
tm Lande Moab, 1854: F. W. Schultz, Das Deut- 
eronumium erklirt, 1859; Knobel, Die Bacher 
Numeri, Deuteroncmium ua. Josua erklart, 1861 
(Areget. Handb. xiii.); Keil, in Keil u. Delitzsch, 
Bibl. Com, 2ter Band, der Num. ue Deut., 1862; 
Chr. Wordsworth, //oly Bible with Notes, vol. i., 
Fire Bocks of Moses, 2d ed. 1865; F. W. J. 
Schroeder, Das Deuteronomium, 1866 (in Lange's 
GBibelwerk, A. T., iii.) On single passages, Volck, 
Mosia canticum cygneum, Deut. xxxil., 1861; 
Kamphausen, Das Lied Moses, Deut. xxxii., 
1862; Graf, Der Segen Moses, Deut. xxxiii., 1857. 

T. J.C. 

DEVIL (AidBodos: Diabolus; properly “one 
who sets at variance,’ 8:aBdAAer; comp. Plat. 
Symp. p. 222, c,d; and generally a “ slanderer "’ 
or “false accuser’). 

The word is found in the plural number and ad- 
jective sense in 1 ‘Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 38; and 
Tit. ii. 3. In all other cases it is used with the 
article as a descriptive name of Satan 4 [Satan], 
excepting that in John vi. 70 it is applied to Judas 
(as * Satan ”’ to St. Peter in Matt. xvi. 24), because 
they — the one permanently, and the other for the 
moment — were doing Satan's work. 

‘The name describes him as slandering God to 
man, and man to God. 

‘Vhe former work is, of course, a part of his 
great work of temptation to evil: and is not only 
exemplified but illustrated as to its general nature 
and tendency by the narrative of Gen. iii. We 
find there that its essential characteristic is the 
representation of God as an arbitrary and selfish 
tuler, seeking his own good and not that of his 





@ * Without the article, though applied to Satan, in 
Acts xiii. 10, 1 Vet. v. 8, and Kev. xx. 2, elther on 


DEW 

creatures. The effect is to stir up the spirit of 
freedom in man to seek a fancied independence; 
and it is but a slight step further to impute fale 
hood or cruelty to Him. The success of the Devil's 
slander is seen, not only in the Neriptural narrative 
of the Fall, but in the corruptions of most msthol 
ogies, and especially in the horrible notion of the 
divine @@dvos, which ran through so many. (See 
e. g. Herod. 1. 32, vii. $6.) The same slander is 
implied rather than expressed in the teniptation of 
our Lord, and overcome by the faith which trusts 
in God's love even where its signs may be hidden 
(Comp. the unmasking of a similar 
siander by l’eter in Acts v. 4.) 

The other work, the slandering or accusing man 
before God, is, as it must necessarily be, unintelli- 
gille tous. ‘The All-Seeing Judve can nrecd no 
acenser, and the All-lure could, it might seem, 
have no intercourse with the Evil One. But in 
truth the question touches on two mysteries, the 
relation of the Intinite to the finite spirit, and the 
perinission of the existence of evil under the gor- 
ernment of Him who is «the Good.’ As a part 
of these it must be viewed, — to the latter expecially 
it belongs; and this latter, while it is the great 
mystery of all, is also one in which the facts are 
proved to us by incontrovertible evidence. 

The fact of the Devil's accusation of man to God 
is stated generally in Rev. xii. 10, where he is 
called * the accuser (xav7,ywp) of our brethren, who 
accused them before our God day and night,” and 
exemplified plainly in the case of Job. Its essence 
as before is the imputation of selfish motives (lob 
i. 9, 10), and its refutation is placed in the self- 
sacrifice of those “who loved not their own lives 
unto death.”’ 

For details see SATAN. A. B. 


* DEVOTIONS denoted formerly objects of 
worship or religious veneration, and not, as af 
present, acts of worship or sentiments of devotion. 
It is in the foriner sense only that it stands correcth 
fur geBacuata in Acts xvii. 23 (A. V.), under 
which term Paul refers to the temples, imaes 
altars and the like, which the Athenians regarded as 
sacred, and to which they paid divine homage. It 
will be seen that in the Gireek text Kal Bayds (aber 
an altar) is put forward as one of the examples of 
the class which geBdouara designates. Our pres 
ent Enelish therefore requires * your objects of de 
votion’’ in Paul's speech, instead of * your devo 


tions.” il. 
*DEVOUT. ([PrRosEtyTrs, at the end, 
Amer. ed.] 


DEW (5%): 8pécos: ros). This in the sum 
mer is so copious in Palestine that it supplies to 
some extent the absence of rain (Ecclus. xviii. 16 
xliii. 22), and becomes important to the agricultur- 
ist; asa proof of this copiousness the well-known 
sign of Gideon (Judg. vi. 37, 39, 40) may he ad- 
duced. Thus it is coupled in the divine Lessing 
with rain, or mentioned as a prime source of fer- 
tility (Gen. xxvii. 28; Deut. xxxiii. 13; Zech. viii. 
12), and its withdrawal is attributed to a curse (2 
Sam. i. 21; 1 K. xvii. 1; Hag.i. 10). It become 
a leading object in prophetic imagery by reason of 
its penetrating moisture without the apparent eftort 
of rain (Deut. xxxii. 2; Job xxix. 19; Ps. exxviii 
3; Prov. xix. 12; Is. xxvi. 19; Hos. xiv. 5; Mic 


account of its predicate relation, or its force as a propas 
name. See Buttmann's Neutest. Gramm. p. 78. HL 
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v. 7), while its speedy evanescence typifies the tran- 
aient goodness of the hypocrite (Ios. vi. 4, xiii. 3). 
It is mentioned as a token of exposure in the night 
(Cant. v. 2; Dan. iv. 15, 23, 25-33, v. 21). 
Hy.3. 
* DEW OF HERMON. ([(Hermoy.] 


DIADEM (*)°2%, F323, or FVD2= 35; also 


TT>°=*), a word employed in the A. V. as the 
translation of the above Hebrew terms. They oc- 
cur in poetical passages, in which neither the He- 
brew nor the English words appear to be used with 


any special force. J1V533° is strictly used for the 
“ mitre” of the high-priest. [Murre. | 

What the “ diadem”’ of the Jews was we know 
not. ‘That of other nations of antiquity was a fillet 
of silk, two inches broad, bound round the head and 
tied behind, the invention of which is attributed to 
Liber (Plin. //. N. vii. 56,57). Its color was gen- 
erally white (Tac. Ann. vi. 37; Sil. Ital. xvi. 241); 
sometimes, however, it was of blue, like that of Da- 
rius, “ cerulea fascia albo distincta’’ (Q. Curt. iii. 3, 
vi. 20; Xen. Cyr. viii. 3, § 13); and it was sown 
with pearls or other gems (Gibbon. i. 892; Zech. 
ix. 16), and enriched with gold (Rev. ix. 7). It 
was peculiarly the mark of oriental sovereigns (1 
Mace. xiii. 32, 7d diddnua THs ’Acias), and hence 
the deep offense caused by the attempt of Casar to 
substitute it for the laurel crown appropriated to 
Roman emperors (“sedebat . . . coronatus; ... 
diadema ostendis,”’ Cie. Phil. ii. 34): when some 
une crowned his statue with a laurel-wreath, “ can- 
didw fascie praligatam,”’ the tribunes instantly 
ordered the fi//et or diadem to be removed, and the 
man to be thrown into prison (Suet. Cons 79). 
Caligula’s wish to use it was considered an act of 
insanity (Suet. Cal. 22). Heliogabalus only wore 
it in private. Antony assumed it in Egypt (Flor. 
iv. 11), but Diocletian (or, according to Aurel. 
Victor, Aurelian) first assumed it as a badge of the 
ewpire. Representations of it may be seen on the 
coins of any of the later emperors (Tillemont, Hist. 
Limp. iii. 531). 

A crown was used by the kings of Israel, even in 
battle (2 Sam. i. 10; similarly it is represented on 
coins of Theodosius as encircling his helmet); but 
in all probability this was not the state crown (2 
Sam. xii. 30), although used in the coronation of 
Joash (2 K. xi. 12). Kitto supposes that the state 
crown may have been in the possession of Athaliah ; 
but perhaps we ought not to lay any great stress 


on the word “T) in this place, especially as it is 


very likely that the state crown was kept in the 
‘Temple. 


In Esth. i. 11, ii. 17, we have “WD (xirapis, 4 ot 


xidapis) for the turban (croA} Buacivn, vi. 8) 
worn by the Persian king, queen, or other eminent 
persons to whom it was conceded as a special favor 
(viii. 15, 8:d3nua Bvaoiwvov mwophupovy). The 
diadem of the king differed from that of others in 
having an erect triangular peak (xupBacia, Aris- 
toph. Av. 487; hy oi Baoineis bdvov opOhy épéd- 

ouv mapa népous, of 8¢ orparnyol KexAimerny, 

uid. s. v. tidpa, and Hesych.). Possibly the 


NOD7D of Dan. iii. 21 isa tiara (as in LXX., 

yhere however Drusius and others invert the words 
cai ridpais kal wepixynuios), A. V. “hat (Hart.]” 
Some render it by tibiale or calceamentum. 
Schleusner suggests that «pdBvAos may be derived | 
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from it. The tiara generally had pendent flaps 
falling on the shoulders. (See Paschalius, de Coro- 
aa, p. 578; Brissonius, de Regn. Pers., &.; Lay- 
ard, ii. 320; Scacchus, Myrothec. iii. 38; Fabricius, 
Bibl. Ant. xiv. 13.) 

The words DYSIDW WIND [exceeding in 
dyed attire,” A. V.] in Ez. xxiii. 15 mean long and 


flowing turbans of gorgeous colors (LXX. mapd- 


Barra, where a better reading is we pore 
[Crown.] 





Obverse of Tetradrachm of Tigranes, king of Syria 
Head of king with diadem, to the right. 


* The difference between “diadem” (5:d¢3nua) 
and “crown ’’ (g¢répavos) is very important for the 
study of the New Testament. The distinction is 
not duly recognized in the foregoing article or in 
that on Crown. Both the classical usage and that 
of the Hellenistic Greek are well illustrated by 
Trench in his Synonyms of the N. T., § xxiii. 
See also Corona in Pauly's Real-Eneyk. ii. 714. 
The distinctive idea of “diadem"’ is that of roy- 
alty or kingly power; while the other senses of ow 
English “crown” (which embraces also that of 
“‘diadem,”’ and hence of itself is indeterminate) 
belong to grépavos, denoting “ the crown of victory 
in the games, of civic worth, of military valor, of 
nuptial joy, of festal gladness,"’ but not the emblem 
of sovereignty and regal grandeur. 

Hence the reference (see above) to Rev. ix. 7, as 
showing how the diwdem was ornamented, is incor- 
rect; for the term there is orépavot, “na describes 
‘the locusts’? as conquerors, not as kings. The 
Septuagint (see e. g. the passages in the first book 
of Maccabees, which contain the two words) ob- 
serves the distinction under remark with undeviat- 
ing accuracy. It would be better, perhaps, if the 
A. V. had at least suggested to the reader the va- 
riation in the Greek, by saying “ diadems ”’ instead 
of “crowns ”’ in Rev. xii. 3, xiii. 1, xix. 12. Without 
a distinet apprehension of the import of these sim- 
ilar but different expressions, we fail, as Trench 
remarks, to perceive how “ fitly it is said of Him 
who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords, that op 
his head were many diadems (S:a5fuara wodAd), 
. these ‘many diadems’ the tokens of the 
many royalties —of earth, of heaven, and of hell 
(Phil. ii. 10)—which are his; royalties once 
usurped or assailed by the Great Red Dragon, the 
usurper of Christ’s dignity and honor, described 
therefore with jis seven diadems as well (xiii. 1), 
but now openly and forever assumed by Him to 
whom they rightfully belong.’’ See also Webster's 
Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament, p. 
233 (Lond. 1864). H. 

DIAL (ANY: avaBabuol: horologium). 
The word is the same as that rendered “ steps ’’ in 
A. V. (Ex. xx. 26; 1 K. x. 19), and “ degrees " in 
|A. V. (2 K. xx. 9, 10, 11; Is. xxxviii. 8), where, 
to give a consistent rendering, we should read with 


initizad hy +. —y a y ( 
VIQIIIZEG Dy NILA 
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DIANA 


the margin the “degrees * rather than the “ dial”’ breast-plate of the high-priest (Fx. xxviii 18, 


of Ahaz. 


strument, which certainly appears intended, the, 


best course is to follow the most strictly natural. 


In the absence of any materials for de- | xxxix. 11), and mentioned by Ezekiel (xxviii. 13° 
termininy the shape and structure of the solar in-: 


among the precious stones of the king of Tyre 
Gesenius has noticed the difficulty of identifring 
the terms used in the versions for each of the He 


meaning of the words, and to consider with Cyril) brew names of precious stones in the above passazes, 
of Alexandria and Jerume (Comm. on 13. xxxviii. the translators or transcribers having apparently 


8), that the mboyn were really stairs, and that: 


the shadow (perhaps of some column or obelisk 
on the top) fell on a greater or smaller number 
of them according as the sun was low or high. 
The terrace of a palice might easily be thus orna- 
mented. Ahaz’s tastes seem to have led him in 
pursuit of foreign curivsities (2 K. xvi. 10), and his 
intimacy with Tiglath-Pileser gave him probably 
an opportunity of procuring froin Assyria the pat- 
tern of sume such structure; and this might readily 
lead the “princes of Babylon” (2 Chr. xxxii. 31) 
to “inquire of the wonder,” namely, the alteration 
of the shadow, in the reizn of Hezekiah. Herod- 
otus (ii. 10)) mentions that the Evyptians received 
from the Babylonians the wédAos and the ywouwy, 
and the division of the day into twelve hours. Of 
such division, however, the O. T. contains no un- 
doubted trace, nor does any word proved to be 
equivalent to the “ hour ’' occur in the course of it, 
althouch it is possible that Ps. cii. 11, and cix. 25, 
may contain allusion to the progress of a shadow 
as measuring diurnal time. In John xi. 9 the day 
is spoken of as consisting of twelve hours. As 
revards the physical character of the sign of the 
retrovression of the shadow in Is. xxxviii. 8, it 
seems useless to attempt to analyze it; no doubt an 
alteration in the inclination of the gnomon, or 
coluinn, &c., might easily effect such an apparent 
retrovression; but the whole idea, which is that of 
Divine interference with the course of nature in 
behalf of the king, resists such an attempt to bring 
it within the compass of mechanism. 


It has been suggested that the DXJDIT of Is. 


xvii. 8, xxvii. 9; Ez. vi. 4, 6, rendered i in the mar- 
gin of the A. V. *sun-imazes,’’ were gnomons to 
measure time (Jahn, Archeol. i. i. 539), but there 
seems no adequate ground for this theory. 

H. Ii. 

* Gumpach, in his Sonnenzeiger des Ahas (Alt- 
testimentliche Studien, p. 186) suggests that the 
“dial of Ahaz’’ was so called because it was a 
present to him from his ally ‘Tiglath-Pileser, and 
that it was not only modelled after the style of 
such structures in Babylonia, but was made there 
and sent to Ahaz from that country. In his res- 
toration of the figure he makes it resemble very 
much what is supposed to have been the shape of 
the edifices represented by the Birs Nimroud and 
other similar ruins, namely, a series of steps or ter 
races on which an upright pole cast its shadow. 
[See Barnet, TowER oF.] | Mr. Layard thinks it 
possible that these great structures in Mesopotamia 
may haye been built for some astronomical pur- 
pose (Nin. and Bub. p. 409). The confirmation of 
this conjecture would bring the ruins on the banks 
of the Kuphrates into a new connection with sacred 
history. Gumpxch attempts to explain the account 
of the sun's goin back on the dial of Ahaz with- 
out finding anything miraculous in the text. See 
against that view Keil and Delitzsch, Bacher der 
Koéniye (1865), p 345. (HezeKian.] H. 


DIAMOND (OOF: Yaoms: jaspis), a pre- 
tious stone, the third in the second row on the 


‘altered the order in which they stand. “lagzis 
seems to be the word in the LX X. corresponding to 


DOr. but most ancient commentators give gyvi, 


avix tov, onychinus. Our translation, * dianwond: : 
is derived from Aben Ezra, and is defended by 
Braun (de Vest. Sucerd. ii. 13). Kalisch (on Fx. 
p- 930) says “ perhaps [Emerald.’? The etymulucy 
(from non, to strike, or crush) leads us to sup- 
pose a hard stone. The emerald, which is of a 
green color, of various depths, is nearly as hard as 
the topaz, and stands next to the ruby in value. 
The same authority doubts whether the art of en- 
graving on the diamoud was known to the ancients, 


since they did not even understand how to cut the 
ruby. 


Respecting “DW, which is translated “dia 
mond "’ in Jer. xvii. 1, see under ADAMANT. 

W. D. 

DIA’NA. This Latin word, properly denoting 
a Roman divinity, is the representative of the Greek 
Artemis (“Apremts), the tutelary goddess of the 
Ephesians, who plays so important a part in the 
narrative of Acts xix. The Ephesian Diana was, 
however, regarded as invested with very different 
attributes, and made the object of a different wor- 
ship from the ordinary Diana of the Greeks, and is 
rather perhaps to be identified with Astarte and 
other female divinities of the East. K. O. Muller 
says (//ist, of the Dorians, i. 403, Eng. trans.), 
“everything that is re'ated of this deity is singular 
and foreign to the Greeks.’’ 

Guhl, indeed (/pheataca, pp. 78-86), takes the 
contrary view, and endeavors in almost all puints 
to identify her with the true Greek goddess. And 
in some respects there was doubtless a fusion of the 
two. Diana was the goddess of rivers, of pools, and 
of harbors; and these conditions are satistied by the 
situation of the sanctuary at Ephesus. Coressus, 
one of the hills on which the city stood, is con- 
nected by Stephanus Byzantinus with xépn We 
may refer also to the popular notion that, mlich the 
temple was burnt on the nicht of Alexander's birth, 
the calamity occurred because the cuddess was ab- 
sent in the character of Lucina. Again, on coins 
of Ephesus we sometimes find her exhibited as a 
huntress and with a stag. But the true |-phesian 
Diana is represented in a form entirely alien from 
Greek art. St. Jerome's words are (Profit. ad 
Ephes.), “Seribebat Paulus ad Ephesios Dianam 
colentes, non hane venatricem, que arcum tenet et 
succincts est, sed istam mudttaammeim, quam 
Greeci woAvpacroy vocant, ut scilicet ex ipsa ethyie 
mentirentur omnium eam bestiarum et viventium 
esse nutricem.'’ Gubl, indeed, supposes this mode 
of representation to have reference simply to the 
fountains over which the goddess presided, conceiv- 
ing the multiplication of breasts to be similar to 
the multiplication of eyes in Argus or of heads in 
Typhoens. But the correct view is undoubtedly 
that which treats this peculiar form as a symbol of 
the productive and nutritive powers of nature. 
This is the form under which the Ephesian Diana, 
so called for distinction, was always represented, 


DIANA 


wherever worshipped; and the worship extended to 
many places, stich us Samos, Mitylene, Perga, Hi- 
erapolis, and Gortyna, to mention those only which 
secur in the N. T. or the Apocrypha. The coin 
below will give some notion of the image, which 





Greek imperial copper coin of Ephesus and Smyrna 
allied COpdvora); Domitia, with name 
of proconsul. 
Obv.: AOMITIA CIBACTH. Bust to right. Rev.: 
AN@YKAICEN MNAITOY OMONOIA ESE ZMYP. 
Ephewan Diana. 


was grotesque and archaic in character. The head 
wore a mural crown, each hand held a bar of metal, 
and the lower part ended in a rude block covered 
with ficures of animals and mystic inscriptions. 
This idol was regarded as an object of peculiar 
sanctity, and was believed to have fallen down from 
heaven (roo Atowerovs, Acts xix. 35). 

The Oriental character of the goddess is shown 
by the nature of her hierarchy, which consisted of 
women and eunuchs, the former called MeAlooa, 
the latter MeydSu(o.. At their head was a high- 
priest called ’Egafy. These terms have probably 
some connection with the fact that the bee was 
sacred to the Epbesian Diana (Aristoph. Ran. 
1273). For the temple considered as a work of 
art we must refer to the article Epirsus. No 
arms were allowed to be worn in its precincts. 
No bloody sacrifices were offered. Here, also, as in 
the temple of Apollo at Daphne, were the privileges 
of asylum. This is indicated on some of the coins 
of Ephesus (Akerman, in Trans. of the Numis- 
matic Suc. 1841); and we find an interesting proof 
of the continuance of these privileges in imperial 
times in Tac. Ann. iii. 61 (Strab. xiv. 641; Paus. 
vii. 2: Cic. Verr. ii. 33). The temple had a large 
revenue from endowments of various kinds. It 
was also the public treasury of the city, and was 
rezarded as the safest bank for private individ- 
uals. 

The cry of the mob (Acts xix. 28), “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!’ and the strong expres- 
sion in ver. 27, “whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth,’” may be abundantly illustrated from a 
variety of sources. The term yeydAn was evi- 
dently a title of honor recognized as belonging to 
the I:phesian goddess. We find it in inscriptions 
(as in Boeckh, Corp. Jnsc. 263, ¢), and in Xeno- 
phon’s E£phesiaca, i. 11. (For the Ephesian Xen- 
ophon, see Dict. of Biog. and Mythol.) As to the 
enthusiasm with which “all Asta" regarded this 
worship, independently of the fact that Ephesus 
was the capital of the province, we may refer to 
such passavres ag the following: 4 rijs "Agias vads, 
Corp. Inse. 1, ¢.3 “communiter a civitatibus 
Asiz factum,” Liv. i. 45;  tota Asia exstruente,”’ 
Plin. xvi. 79; “factum a tota Asia,”’ id. xxxvi. 21. 
As tw the notoriety of the worship throughout 
‘the world,"’ Pausanias tells us (iv. 31) that the 


@ See Decgt, Doevag, &c. It is in the LXX. ver- 
don that the corruption of D into R is most frequently 
© be observed ; Dishon to Raison, Dodanim to Rhodiol, 
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Ephesian Diana was more honored privately than 
any other deity, which accounts for the large man- 
ufacture and wide-spread sale of the “silver 
shrines ** mentioned by St. Luke (ver. 24), and not 
by him only. This specific worship was publicly 
adopted also, as we have seen, in various and dis- 
tant places; nor ought we to omit the games cele- 
brated at Ephesus in connection with it, or the 
treaties made with other cities on this half-religious, 
half-political basis. J. 8S. H. 

DIBLAIM (D°937F [two fig-cakes}: AeBr- 
Aatu: [Alex. AcBnAaein:) Debelaim), mother of 
Hosea's wife Gomer (Hos. i. 3). 

* The name may be = delicia, ruluptas, and 
hence Gomer (which see) as the daughter (13) = 
deliciis dedita, in accordance with the symbolic 
import of the names. See Hengstenherg's Chris 
tology (Keith's trans.) iii. 11 ff. Diblaim is prob- 
ably the name of Gomer’s father (Manver, (iesen., 


Hengst., Maurer) and not the mother's name as 
stated above. H 


DIB’LATH (accurately Disan, mb37, the 


word in the text being TUNYAT = « to Diblah;” 
AcBrabd: Deblatha), a place named only in Ez. 
vi. 14, as if situated at one of the extremities of 
the land of Israel: — «I will . . . . make the land 
desolate . . . . ‘from’ the wilderness (Jfidbar) to 
Diblah.”” The word .\idbar being frequently used 
for the nomad country on the south and southeast 
|of Palestine, it is natural to infer that Diblah was 
in the north. To this position Beth-diblathaim or 
Almon-diblathaim in Moab on the east of the 
Dead Sea, are obviously unsuitable; and indeed a 
place which like Diblathaim was on the extreme 
east border of Moab, and never included even in 
the allotments of Reuben or Gad, could hardly be 
chosen as a landmark of the boundary of Israel. 
The only name in the north at all like it is RiBLAH, 


and the letters D (‘T) and R (“) are so much 
alike and so frequently % interchanged, owing to 
the carelessness of copyists, that there is a strong 
probability that Riblah is the right reading. The 
conjecture is due to Jerome (Comm. in loc.), but it 
has been endorsed by Michaelis, Gesenius, and 
other scholars (Ges. Thes. p. 312; and see David- 
son, Heb. Text, Fz. vi. 14). Riblah, though an old 
town, is not heard of during the early and middle 
course of Jewish history, but shortly before the date 
of Ezekiel’s prophecy it had started into a terrible 
prominence from its being the scene of the cruelties 
inflicted on the last king of Judah, and of the mas- 
sacres of the priests and chief men of Jerusalem 
perpetrated there by order of the king of Babylon. 
G. 

* DIBLATHA’IM. [Ataon-DiBLatHaim; 

BETH DIBLATHAIM. ] 


DI’'BON (JAF [ca tasting, Ges.; but Fiirst, 
a river-plice}: AaBdéy, [in Is.,] AnBdy [Alex. 
Aa:Bnswy for ca: AnBwy; in Josh. xiii. 9, Comp. 
A:Bwy, the rest omit; in Jer., FA. AeBwy:] Dibon). 
1. A town on the east side of Jordan, in the rich 
pastoral country, which was taken possession of and 
rebuilt by the children of Gad (Num. xxxii. 3, 34). 
From this circumstance it possibly received the 


&c. <A caso in point is Riblah itself, which in the 
LXX. is more often AcBAadd than ‘PeBAada. 
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name of Dinonx-GAp. Its first mention is in the 
ancient fragment of poetry Num. xxi. 30, and from 
this it appears to have belonged originally to the 
Moabites. The tribes of Reuben and Gad being 
both engaged in pastoral pursuits are not likely to 
have observed the division of towns originally made 
with the same strictness as the more settled people 
on the west. and accordingly we find Dibon counted 
to Reuben in the lists of Joshua (xiil. 9 — LXX. 
omits —17). In the time of Isuah and Jeremiah, 
however, it was ayain in possession of Moab (Is. xv. 
2; Jer. xlviii. 18, 22, comp. 24). In the same 
denunciations of Isaiah it appears, probably, under 
the name of Dimoy, M and B being convertible in 
Hebrew, and the change admitting of a play charac- 
teristic of the poetry uf Isaiah. The two names 
were both in existence in the time of Jerome 
(Comm. on Ts. xv., quoted by Reland, p. 730). 
The last passages appear to indicate that Dibon 
was on an clevated situation: not only is it ex- 
pressly said to be a “high place’? (Is. xv. 2), but 
its inhabitants are bid to “come down” from their 
glory or their stronghold. Under the name of 
Dabon or Debon it is mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome in the QOnomeusticon. It was then a very 
large village (kaun mauueyedns) beyond the Arnon. 
In modern times the name Diid:m has been dis- 
covered by Sectzen, Irby and Mangles (142), and 
Burckhardt (Syr. 372) as attached to extensive 
ruins on the Roman road, about three miles north 
of the Arnon (Wady Modjeb). All azree, how- 
ever, in describing these ruins as lying low. 

2. [FA Ar:Bwv; the rest omit: Jihon.] One 
of the towns which was re-inhabited by the men 
of Judah after the return from captivity (Neh. xi. 
25). From its mention with Jekabzeel, Moladah, 
and other towns of the south, there can be no doubt 
that it is identical with DIMONAIL G. 


DI’BON-GAD (73 JAF [roasting of Gud]: 
AaBwy a5: Dibon-qad), one of the halting: places 
of the Israelites. It was in Moab between Lur- 
ABARIM and ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (Num. xxxiil. 
45, 46). It was no doubt the same place which is 
generally called Dinonx; but whether it received 
the name of Grad from the tribe, or originally pos- 
sessed it, cannot be ascertained.4 G. 


DIB'RI (737 [perh. eloquent, Ges.]: Aa- 
Bpef; (Alex. AaBp::] Dibri), a Danite, father of 
shelomitls, a woman who had married an Egyptian 
and whose son was stoned for haying “ blasphemed 
the Name”’ [i. e. of Jehovah] (Lev. xxiv. 11). 


DIDRACHMON (Sidpaxpor : didrachma). 
[MonEYy; SHEKEL] 
DID’YMUS (Aildupos), that is, the Ticin, a 


surname of the Apostle Thomas (John xi. 16, xx. 
24,xxi. 2). (Tiomwas.] 


DIK’LAH (op: Aexad; [Alex. in 1 Chr. 
AcxAan:| Decla; Gen. x. 27; 1 Chr. i. 21), 4 
son of Joktan, whose settlements, in common with 
those of the other sons of Juktan, must be looked 
for in Arabia. The name in Hebrew) siynifies 
“a piln-tree,” and the cognate word in Arabic 

of 
(Reo i wa palm-tree abounding with fruit:” 
hence it is thought that Diklah is a part of Arabia 








a ® As it is said expressly (Num. xxxii. d4) that Gad 
* built °° (perh. = rebuilt or fortified) Dion, that fact 
eccounts suiliciently for the name. 8 


DIKLAH 


containing many palm-trees. The city do:vincs, 
in the northwest of Arabia Felix, has been sug- 
gested as preserving the Joktanite name (Boch 
Phaleg, ii. 22); but Bochart, and after him Gesen- 
ius, refer the descendants of Diklah to the Mingi, 
a people of Arabia Felix inhabiting a palmiteruus 
country. Whether we follow Bochart and must 
others in placing the Minwi on the east borders 
of the Aiyaz, southwards towards the Yemen, or 
follow Fresnel in his identification of the Wadee 
foan with the territory of this people. the con- 
nection of the latter with Diklah is uncertain and 
unsatisfactory. No trace of Diklah is known to 
exist in Arabic works, except the mention of a place 


nn an 


called Dakaluh (RAEO=TIMD in EL Yend- 
meh (Admovs, 8. ¥.), with many "palm- trees (.Var- 


“of 

dsid, 8. v.). “Nakhich” (KAS2) also signifies 
a palm-tree, and is the name of many places, 
especially Nulhdoh el- Vemaneeyeh, and Nakkich 
esh-Shameeyeh (here meaning the Southern and 
Northern Nakblel), two well-kuown towns situate 
near each other. According to sore, the former 
was a seat of the worship of El-Latt, and a settle 
ment of the tribe of Thakeef; and in a tradiuon 
of Mohammed's, this tribe was not of unmixed 
Ishmaelite blood, but one of four which he thus 
excepts: — “ All the Arabs are [descended | from 
Ishinael, except four tribes: Sulaf [Sheleph], Had- 
ranuiwt [Hazarmaveth|, El-Arwah [%], and Tha- 
keel? (WVMir-at ¢z-Zeman, bis). 

Therefure, (1) Diklah may probably be recovered 
in the place called J)rkalah above mentioned: or, 
possibly, (2) in one of the places named Nakild. 

A discussion of the vexed and intricate question 
of the Mini is bevond the limits of this article; 
but as they are rezarded by some authorities of 
high repute as representing Diklah, it is important 
to record an identification of their true position. 
This has hitherto never been done; those whu have 
written on the subject having anzued on the vacue 
and contradictory statements of the Greek geoz- 
raphers, from the fact that no native mention of 
so important a people as the Minai had been dis- 
covered (cf. Bochart, Phalog; Kresnel's Lettres, 
Journal Asiatique; Jomard, fast, in’ Mewzin's 
Hist. de Ut Foypte, vol. iii.; Caussin, A's i, &e.). 
There is, however, a city and people in the Yemen 
which appear to correspond in every respect to the 
position and name of the Minwi. The latter is 
written Mesaior, Mivator, and Mivyaio:r, which 
may be fairly rendered © people of Mew, of Muy, 
and of Mavy;"’ while the tirst exhibits the sound 
of a diphthong, or an attempt at a diphthong. The 
Greek account places them, generally, between the 
Sabwans (identified with Seba, or Ma-rib; see 
ARABIA) and the Erythrean Sea It is therefore 
renarkable that where it should be sought we tind 
a city with a fortress, called .Mu'een, or .Ma‘in, 


upee (Kumoos, Muarastd, 8. ¥.), well-known, 


of 
and therefore not. earefully deseribed in the Arabic 
geouraphical dictionaries, but apparently near 
Suna; and further that in the same province are 
eo 7 3 


situate the town of Mo'eyn (, » abbr. dim. 


of the former), whence the Benee-Mo'cyn ; and the 
town of Ma'eench (fem. of Metteen). The gent. n. 
would be Afa eenee, &c. The township in whic 
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the daughter of Jacob by Leah (Gen. xxx. 21). 
She accompanied her father from Mesopotamia to 
Canaan, and, having ventured among the inhabi- 
tants, was violated by Shechem the son of Hamor, 
the chieftain of the territory in which her father 
had settled (Gen. xxxiv.). Her age at this time, 
judying by the subsequent notice of Joseph's age 
(Gren. xxxvii. 2), miusy have been from 13 to 15, the 
ordinary period of marriage in Eastern countries 
(Lane's Sod. Ayypt. i, 208). Shechem proposed 
to mike the usnal reparation by paying a sum to 
the father and marrying her (Gen. xxxiv. 12); such 
reparation would have been deemed sufficient under 
the Mosaic law (Deut. xxii. 28, 29) among the 
members of the Hebrew nation. But in this case 
the suitor was an alien, and the crown of the offense 
consisted in its having heen committed by an alien 
avainst the favored people of God; he had * wrought 
folly in Israel’ (xxxiv. 7). The proposals of Hamor, 
who acted as his deputy, were framed on the recog- 
nition of the hitherto complete separation of the two 
peoples; he proposed the fusion of the two by the 
establishment of the rights of intermarriage and 
commerce; just as among the Komans the jus 
connm@t and the jus commerci constituted the 
essence of cirtir3. The sons of Jacob, bent upon 
revenye, availed themselves of the eagerness which 
Shechem showed, to effect. their purpose ; they 
demanded, as a condition of the proposed union, 
the circumcision of the Shechemites: the practice 
could not have been unknown to the Elivites, for 
the Phoenicians (fer. ii. 104), and probably most 
of the Canaanite tribes were circumcised. They 
theretore assented; and on the third day, when the 


are the latter two places is named Sinhan (comp 
“. In this case Rimmon is probably the real pain and fever resulting from the operation were at 


Niebuhr, descr. 2U1) which was one of the cun- 
federatiun formed by the ancient tribe of Jenb, 
ow 
AAS (.Mardat, 8. v.), grandson of Kahlin, who 
was brother of Himyer the Joktanite. This identi- 
fication is reconeilable with all that is known of 
the Minwi. See further in art. eae 
en bs 


DIL’EAN yy: Aarad ; es Aadad: 
Ald.] Alex. Aadady: Delean), one of the cities of 
Judah, in the Skcfedth or low country (Josh. xv. 
38). If Gesenius’s interpretation, “ gourd,’ or 
* cucumber,’ Le currect, the name is very suitable 
for a place situated in that rich district. It is not 
elsewhere mentioned, nor has it been subsequently 
identitied with certainty. Van de Velde (i. 160) 
suvvests that it may be the modern plice Tina 
(Riepert’s map in Robinson, 2. Zim), about three 
miles north of Tell es-Scfich in the maritime plain 
of Philistia, south of Ekron. G. 


* DILL, Matt. xxiii. 23, mary. [AntsK.] 
DIM’NAH (77351: Vat. om.; Alex. Aauva: 


Daman), a city in the tribe of Zebulun, given to 
the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 35). The name 
dves not vccur in the list of cities belonging to the 
tribe (Josh. xix. 10-16). In the list of Levitical 
cities in 1 Chr. vi. 77 occurs KimMon, accurately 


Rimmono Qa), which may possibly be a 
variation of Dimnah, ‘T being often changed into 


s “ Pe = ‘ ; L = fer ‘ a bi 2 3 Si} : ?. 
(Bertheau, Chronik, 72, 73; Movers, Chronik, 72). the hishest (Crreemerston], Simeon and Levi, 
G own brothers to Dinah, as Josephus observes (ind. 


: i. 21, § 1: duounrpior adedpoi), attacked them 

DIVMON, THE WATERS OF Chiba WS: 7d unexpectedly, slew all the males and plundered 

BSwp 7d Acyuwy; Alex. Peuuwy; (Comp. A:Bov:| | their city. Jacob's remark (ver. 30) docs not. im- 
Dibon), some streams on the east of the Dead Sea, 


ply any guiltiness on the part of his sons in this 
in the land of Moab, against which Isaiah is here | transaction: fur the brothers were regarded as the 
uttering denunciitions (Is. xv. 9). From) Dibon 


proper guardians of their sister's honor, as is. still 
being named in verse 2 of this chapter, as well as /the case amoug the Bedouins; but he dreaded the 
in the lists of Moabite towns in Jer. xlviii., and no | revenve of the neighboring peoples, and even of the 
place named Dimon being elsewhere mentioned as | family of Hamor, some of whuin appear to have 
belonging to Moab, Gesenius (Comun, ther d. Jes. 


survived the massacre (Judy. ix. 28). His eseape, 
p-. 954) conjectures that the two names are the same, | which was wonderful, considering the extreme rigor 
the form “ Dimon” being used for the sake of the 


with which the laws of blood-revenve bave in all 
play between it and the word Dam (07) “ blood.” | #2e3 Prevailed in the East [BLoop, REVENGER 
[Dinon, 1.] G. 


oF ], is ascribed to the special interference of Jeho- 
; vah (xxxv. 5). Joseplius omits all reference to the 

DIMO/NAH (FMI [10 wasting]: ‘Peyud; 
Alex. A:uwva: Diaont), a city in the south of 


treachery of the sons of Jacob, and explains the easy 
capture of the city as occurring during the celebra- 

Judah, the part bordering on the desert of Idumea 

(Josh. xv. 22). Dimonah is mentioned in the 


tion of a feast (Art. i. 21,§ 2). The object for 
which this narrative is introduced into the book of 

Onomasticon, but was evidently not known to 

Eusebius and Jerome, nor has it been identitied in 


Genesis probably is, partly, to explain the allusion 
in Gen. xlix. 5-7, and partly to exhibit the conse- 
later times. It probably occurs under the altered | (uences of any association on the part of the 
name of Dron (2) in Neh. xi. 25. G. 
* Knobel (/eser, p. 423) thinks Dibon (= 


Hebrews with the heathens about them. Ewald 
(Geschichte, i. 488) assumes that the historical 
Dimonah) nay be ed-Dheih, a heap of ruins on the 
bank of a Wady of that name, north-east of 7’ ll 


foundation of the narrative was furnished by an 
*Arded (Arad). See Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 252. 


actual fusion of the nomad Israelites with the 
aborizines of Shechem, on the ground that the 
Robinson writes the name Lidcih (Bibl. Res. ii. 
73, Ist ed.). Keil and Delitzsch regard this con- 


daughters of the patriarchs are generally noticed 
with an ethnolovieal view; the form in which the 
jecture as possibly correct (Bovk of Joshua, p. 159). 
H. 


narrative appears being merely the coloring of a 

late author: such a view appears to us perfectly 

: inconsistent with the letter and the spirit of the 
DIUNAH (TW, jwlged or avenged, from the | text. W.L. B. 

game root as Dan [object of strife, Dietr. in Ges. ! . 

Hebr 4. Chikd. Worterd. bte Autl.|: Aeiva: Dina), | DI'NAITES Os": Aecwvaios; (Alex. Ae 
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vacot:] Dine, Fzr. iv. 9), the name of some of the preaching of St. Paul. Euseb. (//. F. iii. 4) make 
Cuthwan colonists who were placed in the cities of him, on the authority of Dionysius, bishop of 
Samaria by the Assyrian governor, after the con- Corinth, to have been first bishop of Athens (see 


quest and captivity of the ten tribes under Shal- 
maneser. ‘They remained under the dominion of 
Persia, and united with their fellow-colonists in 


Opposition to the Jews; but nothing more is known : 


of them. Junius (Comm. in loc.), without any 
authority, identities them with the people known to 
geographers by the name Venrani. W. A. W. 


DINHA’BAH (72377371 [perh. = T1347. 
depression, lace land, Dieter.) : AcvvaBa: Denaba; 
Gen. xxxvi. d2: 1 Chr. i. 43), the capital city, and 
probably the birthplace, of Bela, son of Beor, king 
of dom. Eusebius ( Orumaaticon, 8. v.) mentions 


a village Dannea (Damnaba, Jerome), eight miles | 








also H. FE. iv. 23). According to a later traditiva 


given in the martyrolugies on the authority of 


Aristides the apologist, he suffered martyrdom at 
Athens. On the writings which were once sup- 
posed to have had Dionysius fer their author, but 
which are now confessed to be spurious and the 
production of some Neo-Platonists of the 6th cea- 
tury, see an elaborate discussion in Herzog’s Lary 
Mopadie; and for further Jlevends respecting bim- 
self, Suidas s. v., and the article in the Decitonary 
of Biography and Mythology. H. A. 


DION Y’SUS (Aidvuaos, Aidvucos, of uncer- 
tain derivation), also called Baccuus (Bdaxyos, 


from Areopolis, or Ar of Moab (on the road to Ar-|"lanxyxos, the noisy god: after the time of Herd- 


non: Jervine), and another on Mount Peor, seven 
miles from Fsbus (Heshbon); but neither of these 
has claim to be the Dinhabah of Scripture. R. Jo- 
seph, in his Targum (on 1 Chr. i. 43, ed. Wilkins), 
finds a sixnificance in the name. After identifying 
Balsam the son of Beor with Laban the Syrian, he 
adds, * And the name of his capital city was Din- 


habah, for it was given (M28) him as 
a present.” With as little probability Gesenius 
conjectured that it might signify dominus, i. e. locus 
dircplionis, i.e. predonum litihulun, The name 
is not. uncommon ainong Semitic races. Ptolemy 
(v. 1, § 24) mentions Aavdga in Palimyrene Syria, 
afterwards a bishop's see; and according to Zosimus 
(iii. 27) there was a AavdBn in Babylonia. (Kno- 


bel, Genesis.) The Peshito Syriac has <=O1s9, 


Daihab, probably a mistake for SOUS, 
W. A. W. 
* DINNER. [MEALS.] 


DIONYS‘IA (Atovtora: Bacchanalia), “the 
feast of Bacchus,’ which was celebrated, especially 
in Inter times, with wild extravagance and licentious 
enthusiasm. Women, as well as nen, joined in the 
processions (@iagor), acting the part of M:enads, 
crowned with ivy and bearing the thyrsus (ef. Ovid, 
Fast. iii. 767 ff; Broukh. ad 7b. iii. 6, 2, who 
gives a coin of Afcroneta, bearing a head of Diony- 
sus crowned with ivy); and the phallus was a prin- 
cipal object in the train (Herod. ii. 48,49). Shortly 
before the persecution of Antiochus [epiphanes, 168 
B.C., in which the Jews “were compelled to go in 
procession to Bacchus carrying ivy '’ (2 Mace. vi. 
7), the secret celebration of the Bacchanalia in 
Italy had been revealed to the Roman senate (B. Cc. 
186). The whole atate was alarmed by the deserip- 
tion of the excesses with which the festival was 
attended (Liv. xxxix. 8 ff), and a decree was passed 
forbidding its observance in Rome or Italy. This 
fact offers the best conimentary on the conduct. of 
Antiochus; for it is evident that rites which were 
felt to be incompatible with the comparative sim- 
plicity of early Roman worship must have been pe- 
culiarly revolting to Jews of the Hasmonwan are 
(cf. Herod. iv. 79, SavOa: tov Baxyeveww meps 
“EAAnow overdiCovar)- B. F. W. 


DIONYSIUS THE AREOP’AGITE 


otus), was properly the god of wine. In Homer 
he appears simply as the “frenzied? vod (/0 vi 
132), and yet “a joy to mortals’ (/d. xiv. $25); 
but in later times the most varied attributes were 
centred in him as the source of the luxuriant fer- 
tility of nature, and the god of civilization, zlad- 
ness, and inspiration. The eastern wanderings of 
Dionysus are well known (Strab. xv. 7, p. 687; 
Ihict. Buogr. 8. v.), but they do not seem to have 
lett any special trace in Palestine (vet cf. Lue. de 
Syria Dea, p. 886, ed. Bened.). His wership, 
however, was greatly modified by the incor ration 
of Eastern elements, and assumed the twofuld form 
of wild orgies [DioNysiA) and mystic rites. To 
the Jew Dionysus would necessarily appear as the 
embodiment of paganism in its must material shape, 
sanctioning the most tumultuous passions aud the 
worst excesses. ‘Thus Tacitus (//ist. v. 5), mjerts 
the tradition that the Jews worshipped Bacchus 
(Liberum prtrem; ef. Plut. Quest, Conn. iv. 6), 
on the ground of the “entire diversity of their prin- 
ciples” (*nequaquain congruentibus institutis “)}, 
though he interprets this difference to their diseredit. 
The consciousness of the fundamental oppos:tiva 
of the God of Isracl and Divenysus expla.ns the 
punishment which Ptolemeus Philopator inflected 
on the Jews (3 Mace. ti. 20), “branding thei with 
the ivy-leaf of Dionysus," though Dionysus may 
have been the patron god of the I’telemies (Grimm, 
on the WVace.). And it must have Leen from the 
saine circumstance that Nicanor is said to have 
threatened to erect a temple of Dionysus upon the 
site of the Temple at Jerusalem (2 Mace. xiv. 35). 
B. F. W. 


DIOSCORIN’THIUS. § [Mostus.] 


DIOT’REPHES (Atorpept)s [./eare-neare 
ished]), a Christian mentioned in 3 John 9, as 
pirompwrevwy in some church to which St. John 
had written, and which, on account of his influence, 


| did not receive the Apostle’s authority, nor the mes- 


senvers Whom he had sent. It is entirely uncer- 
tain what church is meant, as it is who Gaius was, 
to whom the epistle is addressed. [GaAlus. ] 

Ih. A. 

* For interesting remarks on the character of 
Diotrephes and his probable motives for such vio- 
lent opposition to the Apostle, the reader is referred 
to Neander’s Jflanzung, ii. 647, 648 (Robinson's 
revised tr. p. d76). See also Liicke, Dusterdieck, 


(Atovtiaios 5 *Apeonayirns, Acts xvii. 34), MMi and Braune (Lange's Bibelicerk, Theil xv.) oo 


sminent Athenian, converted to Christianity by the) John's Third Epistle. 


H. 


a *The (irecka have a little chapel consecrated to} the only structure at present (1859) within the pre 
Baint Dionysius on the north side of the Areopugus, | cincts of the hill. H. 


DISCIPLE 


DISCIPLE. [Epucation; ScHoots.] 


* DISCOVER is often used in the A. V. in the 
sense of to uncorer, e. g. Deut. xxii. 30; 2 Sam. 
gxii. 1G; Is. xxii. 8; Mic. i.6. “The voice of the 
Lorpb cdéscorereth the forests "' (Ps. xxix. 9), that is, 
the thunderbolt strips the trees of their bark, 
branches, and leaves. A. 


DISCUS (Bicxos), one of the exercises in the 
Grecian gymnasia, which Jason the bigh-priest in- 
troduced amony the Jews in the time of Antiochus 
Fpiphanes, and which he induced even the priests 
to practice (2. Mace. iv. 14). The discus was a 
circular plate of stone vr metal, made for throwing 
to a distance as an exercise of streneth and dex- 
terity. _[t was indeed one of the principal gym- 
nastic exercises of the Greeks, and was practiced in 
the heroic ave. (For details and authorities, see 
Dict. of Gr. f Rom. Ant. s. v.) 





Discobolus. (Osterley, Denk. der alt. Kunst, vol. i. 
no. 139.) 
DISEASES. [MEDICINE] 
DISH. (1.) 280, Gesen. p. 965: see Basty. 


(2.) TITDY, in plur. only FAME, TIDY, 


or SVT: by: : bBpionn, 6 addBaorpos, A¢Bns: eas, 


lebes. ey My: see CHARGER. 

In N. T. rpuBaloy, Matt. xxvi. 23, Mark xiv. 
20. In ancient Ex “typt, and also in Judwa, guests 
at the table handled their fuod with the fingers, 
but spoons were used for soup or other liquid food, 
when required (Wilkinson, Anc. F-gypt. i. 181, 2d 
ed.). The same is the case in modern Egypt. Each 
person breaks off a small piece of bread, dips it in 
the dish, and then conveys it to his mouth, together 
with a small portion of the meat or other contents 
of the dish. To pick out a delicate morsel and 
hand it to a friend is esteemed a compliment, and 
to refuse such an offering is contrary to good man- 
pers. Judas dipping his hand in the same dish 
with our Lord was showing especial friendliness and 


ntimacy. TpuBAlor i is used in LXX. for my oy 
sometimes in A. V. “charger” (Ex. XXv., Pir 
Num. iv. 7, vii. 13, 19). This is also rendered 
corvAn or half sextarius, ¢. ¢. probably a cup or 
(ask rather than a dish. TpvBAloy is in Vulg. 
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| Matt. xxvi. 23, paropeis; in Mark xiv. 20, catinus. 
(Schleusner, len in N. T. tpuBAlov; Lane, Mod. 
Agypt. i. 193; Chardin, Voy. iv. 53, 54; Niebuhr, 
Descr. de C Arab. p. 46). (Bastn.] H. W. P. 

DISHAN Gen] (antelope): [in Gen.,] ‘Pe 
cov; (Alex. Pesowy; in 1 Chr., Rom. Ardy; ver. 
38, Vat. omits, Alex. Puoay; ver. 42, Vat. Alex. 
Aacwv:} Dis), the youngest son of Seir the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38, 42). 

W. L. B. 

DYSHON (j.wst [antelope]: Anowv: Dr 
son). 1. The fifth son of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 
26, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38). 

2. [In 1 Chr., Aatowy.) The son of Anab 
and grandson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 25; 1 Chr. i. 
41). Dishon and Dishan belong to the same root, 
which may possibly reappear in the name Deish 
noticed by Abulfeda (//ist, Anteial. p. 196). The 
geozraphical positien of the tribes descended from 
these patriarchs is uncertain. Knobel (Coaun. in 
loc.) places them to E. and S. E. of the Gulf of 
Akiba, on the ground that the names of the sons 
of Dishon, Eshban, and Hemdan may be identified 
with “’sbany and Humeidy, branches of the tribe 
of Omran. Such identifications must be received 
with caution, as similar names are found in other 
parts of Arabia — Hamvle, for instance, near Tayf, 
and again Hamdan, which bears a still closer re- 
semblance to the original name, near Sunt (Burck- 
hardt’s Arabia, i. 156, ii. 376). W. L. B. 


* DISSOLVE has once (Dan. v. 16) the an- 
tiquated sense of “solve,” ‘explain.’ Belshazzar 
says to Daniel: ‘And I have heard of thee, that 
thou canst make interpretations, and dissolve 
doubts,"’ &e. (A. V.). H. 


DISPERSION, THE JEWS OF THE, 
or simply THE DispERsION, was the general title 
applied to those Jews who remained settled in 
foreign countries after the return from the Baby- 
lonian exile, and during the period of tlie second 
Temple. The original word applied to these foreign 


settlers (mab ai ef. Jer. xxiv. 5, xxviii. 4, &c., from 


r7D3, to strip naked; so sing ‘33, Ezr. 


16) conveys the notion of spoliation and eats 
ment, as of men removed from the Temple and home 
of their fathers; but in the LXX. the ideas of a 
“sojourning "’ (weroweoia) and of a “colony” 
(awouxia) were combined with that of a “ captiv- 
ity” (aixpadwala), while the term “ dispersion "’ 


(3:arwopd, first in Deut. xxviii. 25, 5 Ty; cf. Jer. 
xxxiv. 17), which finally prevailed, seemed to imply 
that the people thus scattered “to the utmost parts 
of heaven” (Deut. xxx. 4), “in bondage among the 
Gentiles '' (2 Macc. i. 27), and shut out from the 
full privileges of the chosen race (John vii. 35), 
should yet be as the seed sown for a future harvest 
(ef. Is. xlix. 6 Heb.) in the strange lands where 
they found a temporary resting-place (1 et. i. 1, 
wapemdhuois 8iagwopas). The schism which had 
divided the first kingdom was forgotten in the re- 
sulta of the general calamity. The dispersion was 
not limited to the exiles of Judah, but included 
“the twelve tribes’ (Jam. i. 1, rats 5d3exa dv- 
Aais tais éy TH S:aarop%), which expressed the 
completeness of the whole Jewish nation (Acts xxvi. 
7, 7) 3w5exdpvAdoy). 

The Dispersion, as a distinct element influencing 
the entire character of the Jews, dates from the 
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Babylonian exile. Uncertain legends point to ear- 
lier settlements in Arabia, Ethiopia, and Abyssinia; 
but even if these settlements were made, they were 
isolated and casual. while the Dispersion, of which 
Babylon was the acknowledved centre, was the out- 
ward proof that a fiath had succeeded to a king- 
dom. Apart from the necessary influence which 
Jewish communities bound by common laws, en- 
nobled by the possession of the same truths, and 
animated by kindred hopes, must have exercised on 
the nations among whom they were scattered, the 
ditficulties which set aside the literal observance of 
the Mosaic ritual led to a wider view of the scape 
of the law, and a stronger sense of its spiritual si¢- 
nifieance. QOutwardly and inwardly, by its effects 
both on the Gentiles and on the people of Israel, 
the Dispersion appears to have been the clearest 
providential preparation for the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

But while the fact of a recognized Dispersion 
must have weakened the local and ceremonial in- 
fluences which were essential to the first training 
of the people of God, the Dispersion was still bound 
together in itself and to its mother country by re- 
lizious ties. The Temple was the acknowledzed 
centre of Judaism, and the faithful Jew everywhere 
contributed the half-shekel towards its maintenance 
(7d Sidpaypov, Matt. xvii. 24; cf. Mishna, Sheda- 
lim, 7, 45; Joseph. Ant. xvi. 6); and, in part at 
least, the ecclesiastical calendar was fixed at Jeru- 
salem, Whence beacon-fires spread abroad the true 
date of the new moons (Mishna, /tosh-Hashana, 2, 
4). ‘The tribute was indeed the simplest and most 
striking outward proof of the religious unity of the 
nation. ‘Treasuries were established to receive the 
payments of different districts (Joseph. And. xviii. 
9, 1; cf. Ant. xvi. 6, 5,§ 6), and the colleeted sums 
were forwarded to Jerusalem, as in later times the 
Mohammedan offerings were sent to Mecca (Jost, 
Geach. do Judenth. i. 837 n.; Cie. pro Flacco, 
28). 

At the beginning of the Christian cra the Dis- 
persion was divided into three great sections, the 
Babylonian, the Syrian, the Egyptian. Precedence 
was yielded to the first. The jealousy which had 
originally existed between the poor who returned 
to Valestine and their wealthier countrymen at 
Babvion had passed away, and Gamaliel wrote «to 
the sons of the Dispersion in Babylonia, and to our 
brethren in Media . . . and to all the Dispersion 
of Israel’ (Frankel, AWoniteschrift, 1853, p. 413). 
From Babylon the Jews spread throughout Persia, 
Media, and Parthia; but the settlements in China 
belong to a modern date (Frankel, d. c. p. 463). 
The few details of their history which have been 
preserved bear witness to their prosperity and influ- 
ence (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 2, § 2 f., xviii. 0). No 
schools of learning are noticed, but Hillel the Elder 
and Nahum the Mede are mentioned as coming 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (Frankel). 

The Greek conquests in Asia extended the limits 
of the Dispersion. Seleucug Nicator transplanted 
large bodies of Jewish colonists from Babylonia to 
the capitals of his western provinces. His policy 
was followed by his suecessor, Antiochus the Great; 
and the persecutions of Antiochus piphanes only 
served to push forward the Jewish emigration to 
the remoter districts of his empire. In Armenia 
the Jews arrived at the greatest divnities, and Nis- 
this became a new centre of colonization (Frankel, 
pp. 454-406). The Jews of Cappadocia (1 Pet. i. 
1) are casually mentidned in the Mishna; and a 
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prince and princess of Adiabene adopted the Jewish 
faith only 30 years before the destruction of the 
Teinple (Joseph. Ant. xx. 2). Large settlements 
of Jews were established in Cyprus, in the islands 
of the -Eywan (Cos, Delos: Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10), 
and on the western coast of Asia Minor (Epbesua, 
Miletus, Pergamus, Halicarnassus, Sardis: Joseph. 
Ant. ].c.). The Romans confirmed to then the 
privileges which they had obtained from the Syrian 
kings; and though they were exposed to sudden 
outbursts of popular violence (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 9; 
B. J. vii. 3), the Jews of the Syrian provinces 
gradually formed a closer connection with their new 
homes, and together with the Greek lanzuize 
adopted in many respects Greek ideas. [HELLEN- 
IsTs.] 

This Hellenizing tendency, however, found its 
most free development at Alexandria [ALEXAN- 
DIA]. The Jewish settlements established there 
by Alexander and Ptolemy I. became the source of 
the African Dispersion, which spread over the north 
coast of Africa, and perhaps inland to Abvssinia 
(the Fudtsha). At Cyrene (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, 
§ 2; Jason) and Berenice (Tripoli) the Jewish in- 
habitants formed a considerable portion of the peop- 
ulation, and an inscription lately discovered at the 
latter place (Frankel, p. 422) speaks of the justice 
and clemency which they received trom a Koman 
governor (cf. Joseph. Ant. xvi. 6, § 5). The Am- 
can Dispersion, like all other Jews, preserved their 
veneration for the “holy city’? (Philo, Leq. ad 
Curum, § 36; in Place. ce. 7), and recognized the 
universal claims of the Temple by the annual trib- 
ute (Joseph. 7. ¢.) But the distinction in lanuaze 
led to wider differences, which were averted in Liab- 
ylon by the currency of an Aramaic dialect. The 
Scriptures were no longer read on the Sabbath 
(Frankel, p. 420; Vorstewdlien, p. 52 ff), and no 
fire-sienals conveyed the dates of the new moons to 
Kyvpt (cf. Frankel, p. 419, n.). Still the national 
spirit of the African Jews was not destroved. 
After the destruction of the Temple the Zealots 
found a reception in Cyrene (Joseph. B. J. vii. 11); 
and towards the close of the reign of Trajan, a. vb. 
115, the Jewish population in Africa rose with ter- 
rible ferocity (Dion, Ixvili. 82). The insurrection 
was put down by a war of extermination (Fuseb. 
H. FE. iv. 2); and the remnant who escaped estab- 
lished themselves on the opposite coast of Europe. 
as the beginning of a new Dispersion. 

The Jewish settlements in Rome were consequent 
upon the occupation of Jerusalem by Pompey, B. ¢. 
63. The captives and emigrants whom he brouzht 
with him were located in the trans-Tiberine quar- 
ter, and by degrees rose in station and importance 
(Philo, Leg. ad Catum, § 23 ff). They were 
favored by Augustus and Tiberius after the fall of 
Sejanus (Philo, é¢.); and a Jewish school waa 
founded at Rome (Frankel, p. 459). In the reign 
of Claudius [CLAUpIUs] the Jews became chjects 
of suspicion from their immense numbers (Ihen, 
lx. 6); and the internal disputes consequent. per- 
haps, upon the preaching of Christianity, led to 
their banishment from the city (Suet. Cloud. 25: 
“ Judwos impulsore Chresto agssidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit.””. Acts xviii. 2). This expulsion, 
if general, can only have been temporary, for ina 
few years the Jews at Rome were numerous (Acts 
xxviii. 17 ff), and continued to be suthciently cop- 
spicuous to attract the attention of the satinste 
(Mart. Ap. xi. 94; Juv. Set. iii, 14). 

The influence of the Dispersion on the rapid pro- 
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mulgation of Christianity can scarcely be overrated. 
The course of the apostolic preaching followed in a 
regular prozress the line of Jewish’ settlements. 
The mixed assembly from which the first converts 
were vathered on the day of Pentecost represented 
each division of the Dispersion (Acts ii, Y-1L1; (1) 
Parthians ... . Mesopotamia; (2) Judwa (1. e. 
Sqgetr) .. . Pamphylia; (3) Mgypt 2. . Greece; 
(4) Romans .. . 4 and these converts naturally 
prepued the way for the Apostles in the interval 
wich preceded the beginning of the separate apos- 
telic missions. “The names of the seven deacons 
are all Greek, and one is specially described asa 
proselste (Acts vi. 5). The eburch at Antioch, by 
which St > Paul was entrusted with his great work 
ammony the heathen (Acts xiii. 1), included Barna- 
bas of Cyprus (Acts iv. 36), Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Simeon, surnamed Niver ; and among his + fellow- 
kaborers " at a later tune are found Aquila of Pon- 
tus (Acts xviii, 2), Apollos of Alexandria (Acts 
xviii. 24; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 6), and Urbanus (Ron. xvi. 
9), and Clement (Phil iv. 3), whose names, at 
least, are Roman. Antioch itself becaine a centre 
of the Christian Church (Acts xiii. 1, xiv. 25, xv. 
22, xviii. 22), av it had been of the Jewish Disper- 
sion; and thruughout the apostolic journeys the 
Jews were the class to whom “it was necessary 
(ava-yxaiov) that the word of God should be first 
spoken’ (Acts xiti., 46), and they in turn were 
united with the mass of the population by the in- 
termediate body of «the devout" (of ceBdpuevor), ! 
which had recognized in various degrees “the faith 
of the God of Israel."’ 

The miost important oriyinal authorities on the 
Dispersion are Joseph. «nd. xiv. 10, xiv. 7; ¢. 
Apwan. ii. 5; Philo, Leg. ad Caium; id. ec. Flac- 
cam. Frankel has collected the various points to- 
gether in an exhaustive essay in his J/onatsschrif?, 
Nov. Dee. 1855, 409-411, 440-451. Cf. Jost, 
Gesch. do Judenth. i. 330-344; Ewald, Gesch. d. 
Volkes Israel, iv. Lb. F. W. 


* DISTAFYF, Prov. xxxi. 19. [Srinnina.] 


* DIVES. 
LAZARUS. 


DIVINATION (OD: pavrela, Fz. xiii. 
7; payela, Wisd. xvii. 7; DEITD, papyareia, 


See the last paragraph under 


reneficium, dirinatio, Is. xlvii. 9; wiry, WOupia- 
pds, &c.). This art “of taking an aim of divine 
matters hy human, which cannot but breed mixt- 
ure of imavinations ” (Bacon, £ss. xvii.) has been 
universal in all ages, and all nations alike, civilized | 
and savave. It arises from an impression that in 
the absence of direct, visible, guiding Vrovidence, 
the Deity suffers his will to be known to men, 
partly by inspiring those who from purity of char- 
ecter or elevation of spirit are susceptible of the 
divine aflatus (@eoudvreis, evOouciacrai, : 
orarixol), and partly by giving perpetual indica- 
tions of the future, which must be learnt from ex- 
perience and observation (Cic. Dir. i. 18; nin 
xxx. 5). The first kind of divination was called 
Natural (Grexvos, asidaxros) in which the : 





Jium of inspiration was transported from his own 
mdividuality, and became the passive instrument 
of supernatural utterances (ian. vi. 47; Ov. Vel. 
i. 640, &c.). As this process involved violent con- 
sulsions, the word yuayrich is derived from paly- 
evOa:, and alludes to the foaming mouth and 
streaming lair of the possessed seer (Plat. Tin. 
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72, B., where the udyris is carefully distinguished 
from the xpopfrns). But even in the most pas- 
sionate and irresistible prophecies of Scripture we 
have none of these unnatural distortions (Num. 
xxiii. 55 Ps. xxxix. 3; Jer. xx. 9), althouzh, as we 
shall see, they were characteristic of pretenders to 
the yritt. 

The other kind of divination was artificial (rey- 
vinn), and probably originated in an honest con- 
viction that external nature sympathized with and 
freyuently indicated the condition and prospects of 
mankind; a conviction not in itself ridiculous, and 
fostered by the accidental synchronism of natural 
phenomena with human catastrophes (Thue. iii. 
8; Joseph. B. J. vi. 5, § 3; Foxe’s Martyrs, ili. 
406, &.). When once this feeling was established 
the supposed manifestations were infinitely multi- 
plied, and hence the numberless forms of imposture 
or ignorance called kapnoinaney, pyromancy, arith- 
momancey, libanomancy, botanomancy, kephalo- 
mancy, &c., of which there are abundant accounts 
in Cie. de Dive; Cardan de Sapientid; Anton. v. 
Dale, de Orig. ddol.; Fabricius, Bil Ant. pp. 
$990-426; Carpzov, App. Crit. 540-549; Potter's 
Antey. i. ch. viii. th Indeed there was scarcely any 
possible event or appearance which was not pressed 
into the service of augury, and it may be said of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, as of the modern 
New Zealanders, that «after uttering their karakias 
(or charms) the whistling of the wind, the moving 
of trees, the flash of lightning, the peal of thunder, 
the flying of a bird, even the buzz of an insect 
would be regarded as an answer"? (Taylor's New 
Zealind, p. 74; Bowring’s Stam, i. 153 ff). A 
system commenced in fanaticism ended in deceit. 
Hence Cato’s famous saying that it was strange 
how two augurs could meet without laughing in 
each other's tace. But the supposed knowledge be- 
eame in all nations an engine of political power, and 
hence interest was enlisted in its suppert (Cic. de 
Leag. it. 12; Liv. vi. 275 Soph. nt. 1055; Mic. iii. 
11). It fell into the hands of a priestly caste (Gen. 
xh. 8; Is. xlvii. 13; Jer. v. 31; Dan. ii. 2), who in 
all nations made it subservient to their own pur- 
poses. Thus in Persia, Chardin says that the as- 
trolovers would make even the Shah rise at mid- 
night and travel in the worst weather in obedience 
to their suyvestions. 

The invention of divination is ascribed to Pro- 
metheus (.Esgh. Pr. Vinet. $92), to the Phrygians 
and Etrurians, especially sages (Cic. de Liv. 1; 
and Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 326, where there is a 
great deal more on the subject), or (as by the 
Fathers generally) to the Devil (Firmic. Maternus 
de Errore, Prowm.; Laotant. ii. 16; Minue. Felix, 
Oct. 27). In the same way Zoroaster ascribes alj 
mazic to Ahriman (Nork, Brion, und Rib. p. 97). 
Similar opinions have prevailed in modern times 
(Sir Thomas Browne, Vulg. Arn. i. xi.) 

Many forms of divination are mentioned in 
Scripture, and the subject is so frequently alluded 
to that it deserves careful examination. We shall 
proceed to give a brief analysis of its main aspects 
as presented In the sacred writers, following as far 
as possible the order of the books in which the pro- 
fessors of the art are spoken of. 

They are first mentioned as a prominent body in 


the Egyptian court, Gen. xli. 8. (1.) =o) aa a 
(é&nynral; Hesych. 3 wep) iepelwy xa) Sioonuelow 


é&nyoumevos; Aqu. xpupiacrai). They were a 
class of Egyptian priests, eminent for learning 
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(iepoypauparets). The naine may be derived from 


Or, a style; or, according to Jablonski, from an 
Egyptian word Chertom = thaumaturyus (Gesen. 
Kor other conjectures see Kalisch, Gen. p. 
Of course it 
must have the same derivation in Dan. i. 20, and 
therefore cannot be from the Chaldee Dik«ardamand 
= skilled in science (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. § 402). If 
their divination was connected with drawn fivures, 
it is paralleled by the Persian Rummal (Calmet); 
the modern Egyptian Zuirgeh, a table of letters 
ascribed to Idrees or Enoch (Lane, i. 354), the re- 
nowned Chinese F-ding, lines discovered by Fouhi 
on the back of a tortuise, which explain everything, 
and on which 1450 learned commentaries have been 
written (Huc’s China, i. 123 ff); and the Jamassu 
or marks on paper, of Japan (Keemipfer's Hist. 


8. t.). 
647; Heidegger, Hist. Putr. xx. 23. 


ch. xv.) 


2, BST (copioral, Ex. vii. 11; Suid. ofras 
treyov wdvras ros wema:devueévous: conjectores). 
Possilly these, as well as their predecessors, were 


merely a learned class, invested by vulgar super- 
Daniel was made head 


stition with hidden power. 
of the college by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. v. 11). 


8. DXDW ID (ewaoiSol, Ex. vii. 11, DYDWD, 


dapuaxol: incuntatores : the variety of words used 
in the versions to render these names, shows how 
vague was the meaning attached to them). 
original meaning of F\U'D is to mutter ; and in 
Ex. vii. 11, the word seems to denote mere jugglers, 
of the class to which belonged Jaunes and Jambres 
(2 ‘Tim. iii. 8). How they produced the wonders 
which hardened the heart of Pharaoh, whether by 
mechanical or chemical means, or by mere legerde- 
main, or by demoniacal assistance (as supposed 
by the Fathers, and Joseph. dnt. ii. 5), it is idle 
to conjecture. Michaelis (adopting an Arabie deri- 


vation of F)'D) explains them to be “ astrologers,” 
such as in ancient times were supposed (from their 
power to foretell eclipses, &c.) to te alle to control 
the sun and moon by spells (Virg. sn. iv. 489; 
Ov. Met. xii. 263. “ While the laboring moon 
eclipses at their charms," Milton. “ A witeh, and 
one so strong she could control the moon,’’ Shakes- 
peare, The Tempest), Women were supposed to 
be peculiarly addicted to these magical arts (Ex. 
xxii. 18), which were forbidden to the Jews on the- 
ocratic grounds, independently of their liability to 
abuse. 


4. myn, Lev. xix. 31, xx. 6 (yvworal, 


sciole ; wizrrds, from YS, to know: cf. weiser 
Mann, kinge Frau, a8 Baluwv, from Sdn): those 
that could by whatever means reveal the future. 
The Rabbis derive this word from a certain beast 
Jaddua, in shape like a man (xaraBAewd5a), the 
bones of which the diviner held in his teeth 
(Maimon. de /dol, vi. 3; Bulenger, de Div. iii. 
83; Delrio, Disquis. Mag. iv. 2; Godwyn's Jos. 
§ Aar. iv. 10). The Greek diviner ate 7a xupid- 
Tara udpia (ww payrima@y (Vorphyr. de Abstinent. 
li.). For other bone divinations see Rubruquis’ 
China, p. 65, and Pennant’s Scotland, p. 88 (in 
Pinkerton). 


b. PYDIN: Lev. xx. 6; Is. viii. 19, xix. 3; 
dyyeotpluvor, vexpoudyres: qui Pyihones con- 
sulit, rentriloqui) [ONOS, Is. xix. 3). The word 
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properly means “spirits of the dead,” and the; 
by an easy metonymy those who cunsulted them 


(AN ASW, Deut. xviii, 10; OS PT 


Ow WS : of ewepwravres TOUS veKpous, guerens 
a mortuis veritatem. But Shuckford, who denies 
that the Jews in early ages believed in spirite, 
makes it mean “ consulters of dead idols,"” Cunrect. 
li. 395 ff). They are also called Pythones: ¢ + p> 
adda vur) WvOwvas Kadoupévous (Plu. Dat 
Or. 414; Cic. de Div. i. 19). Hence the Fret ua 
TlvOwyos, Acta xvi. 16. These Ventriloquists 
“peeped and muttered" (cf. rpiCew, /. xxiii. 101; 
“ squeak and gibber,"’ Shakespeare, /uf. Ces.) trom 
the earth to imitate the voice of the revealing 
“familiar (Is. xxix. 4, &c.; 1 Sam. xxviii 8: 


Lev. xx. 27, ef. orepydéuayris, Soph. Frig.\. 2°N 
properly means a bottle (Job xxxii. 19), and was 
applied to the magician, because he was supposed 
to be inflated by the spirit (Sa:movoAnwres', like 
the ancient EvpuxAeis (eis aAAcTpias yaotépas 
évdus, Ar. Ves. 1017, *malum spiritum per verends 
nature excipiebat.”. Scheol. in Ar. Péut.). Of this 
class was the witch of Endor (Joseph. Ant. vi. 14, § 
2), in whose case intended imposture my have teen 
overruled into genuine necromancy (Iéeclus. xlvi. 
20). On this wide subject see Chrysost. ad 1 Cor. 
xli.; Tert. ade. Mure. iv. 25, de Anima, 57; Aug. 
de Doct, Christ. § 33; Cie. Tusc. Disp. i. 16, and 
the commentators on s#n. vi.; Criticéi. Sceri, vi. 
331; Winer, 8. v. Todtenbeschworer ; Le Morne, 
Var, Sacr. p. 993 ff.; Selden, de Dytis Syr. i. 2, 
and above all Bittcher, de /nferis, pp. 11-121, 
where the research displayed is marvellous.  Thuse 
who sought inspiration, either from the demons or 
the spirits of the dead, haunted tombs and caverns 
(Is. Ixv. 4), and invited the unclean communications 
by voluntary fasts (Maimon. de Jdol. ix. 15; Licht- 
foot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. x.1). That the sup- 
posed Puxouavreia was often effected by ventnilo- 
quism and illusion is certain; for a specimen of this 
even in modern times see the Lise of Benvenuto 
Cellins. 


6. DDO)? DE? (uarrevduevor Mayreiay: qa 
arwlos sciscitetur » Deut. xviii. 10). (As the most 
complete list of diviners is given in this passage, 
we shall follow the order of the kinds there enumer- 
ated.) This word involves the notion of “ cutting,” 
and therefore may be connected with the Chald. 


TWA (from “WA, to cut), Dan. ii. 27, iv. 7, &e., 
and be taken to mean astrologers, maci, genethliaci, 
&e. (Dict. of Ant. art. Astrologia ; duy. vi. 582; 
Diod. Sic. ii. 30; Winer, 8. ww. Mocier, Sterne). 
Othera refer it to the «Anpoudvres (Schol. ad Hur. 
Hipp. 1057), since the use of lots was very familtar 
to the Jews ((iataker on Lots, ad init.): but it 
required no art to explain their use, for they were 
regarded as directly under God's control (Num. 
xxvi. 55; Esth. iii. 7; Frov. xvi. 33, xviii. 18). 
Both lots and digitorum micatio (odd and even) 
were used in distributing the duties of the Temple 
(Otho, Lez. Rub. 8. v. Digitis micundo). 


7. JD, Mic. v. 12; 9 K. xxi. 6; olservens 


somnia; A. V. “an observer of times; Ag 


Sor (duevos (always in ILXX., except in Lev. xix 


26, where probably they followed a different reading, 


from FY, a bird, dpyiBocKowciy) = 6 ex res 
Aadouudvwy oroxa(suevos, Lex. Cyr.; aud ducks 
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Hesych. It is derived from ]3Y, to cover, and 
may mean generally “using hidden arts” (Is. ii. 
6; Jer. xxvii. 9). If the LXX. understand it cor- 
rectly, it refers to that Ad-ywy waparfpyocs (Suid.), 
which was common among the Jews, and which 
they called Bath Kol; of which remarkable in- 
stances are found in Gen. xxiv. 14; 1 Sam. xiv. 9, 
10; 1K. xx. 33. After the extinction of the spirit 
of prophecy it was considered by the Jews as a sort 
of substitute for the luss. For a curious disserta- 
tion on it see Livhtfoot, ad Mad. iti. 13. A belief 
in the significance of chance words was very prev- 
alent among the Egyptians (Clem. Alex. Stérom. i. 
304; Vlut. de /s. 14), and the accidental sigh of 
the engineer was suflicient to prevent even Aimasis 
from removing the monolithic shrine to Sais 
(Wilkinson, Ane. Agypt. iv. 144). The universality 
of the beliet among the ancients is known to every 
scholar (Vic. de Lie. i.; Herod. ii. 90; Virg. .£n. 
vii. L1G, &e.). From the general theory of the 
possibility of such omens sprang the use of the 
Sortes Hiblicw, &. (Niceph. Greg. viii. Aug. Ap. 
119; Vrideaux, Connect. ii. 376, &.; Cardan, de 
Vurtetate, p. 1040). 


If J2VYD be derived from ]°Y, it will mean 
« one who fascinates with the eyes,”’ as in the Syr. 
ers. (cf. Vitringa, Comment. ad /s. ii. 6). <A 


belief in the op@arudbs Bdonxavos (D> TY) was 
universal, and is often alluded to in Scripture 
(Deut. xxiii, 6; Matt. xx. 15; Tob. iv. 7, ph 
Q0ovnoarw gov 5 opGaduds, 1 Sam. xviii. 9, 
«Saul eyed David’’). The well-known passages 
of Pliny and the ancients on the subject are col- 
lected in Potter's Ant. i. 383 ff. 


Others again make the D°339 (Is. ii. 6, &c.), 
« soothsayers,”’ who predicted “ times’ as in A. V., 
from the observation of the clouds (Aben Ezra on 
Lev. xix. 20) and other Ssoonular, as lightnings, 
comets, meteors, &c. (Jer. x. 2), like the Etruscan 
Fulruratores (Cic. Dev. i. 18; Plin. ii. 43, 53; 
Plut. de Superat. ; Hom. Od. v. 102; Virg. Fel. i. 
16; Humboldt's Cosmos, ii. 135, ed. Sabine). 
Possibly the position of the diviner in making these 
observations orivinated the Jewish names for East 
and West, namely, front and back (Godwyn, iv. 
10. but Carpzov disputes the assertion, Ap. Crit. 
p- 541). The practice naturally led to the tabula- 
tion of certain davs as lucky or unlucky (Job ili. 5, 
“ monthly prognosticators ; Is. xlvii. 13, qudpas 
wraparnpeiode, Gal. iv. 10), just as the (reeks and 
Romans rezarded some days as candid, others as 
atrt (Hes. Opp. et D. 770; Suet. Aug. 92, &c.). 
If we had space, every one of the superstitions 
alluded to might be paralleled in modern times. 

In Judy. ix. 37, the expression “ terebinth [in- 
correctly * pliin,’’ A. V.] of Jfeonenim (enchant- 
ments) *' [properly “enchanters,” or “ diviners ’’] 
refers not so much to the general sacredness of 
great trees (Ilom. Ol. xiv. 328, Aabite Gratis 

oracul: quereus, Virg. Georg.). as to the fact that 
(probally) here Jacob had buried his amulets (Gen. 
xxxv. 4; Stanley, S. f P. p. 142). 


8. OMT" (ote (dueror: Observantes au- 
gurit; Ps. lili. 5; 2 K. xvii. 17, xxi. 6, de.): A. 
V. * enchanters"’; ophiomants (Bochart, /Hiervz. ii. 
p- 383), from wry), to hiss; people who, like the 
ancient Pavlli (lin. AZ. N. vii. 2, xviii. 4) and 
Marmaridie (Sil. Ital. iii. 301), 


a 5 a a 
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Ad quorum cantus serpens oblita veneni, 
Ad quorum tactum mites jacuere cerastee,” 


were supposed to render serpents innocuous and 
obedient (ex. vii. 9; Jer. viii, 17; Eccl. x. 11), 
chiefly by the power of music (Nicand. Thertre. 
162; Luc. ix. 891; Sil. Ital. 8, 495; sé. vii. 733; 
Niebuhr’s 7'raveds, i. 189); but also no doubt by 
the possession of some yenuine and often hereditary 
secret (Lane, Mod. Agypt. ii, 106 th; Arnob. adv. 
Gent. ii. 32). They had a similar power over 
scorpions (Francklen’s Tour to Persia). The 
whole subject is exhausted by Bochart (/teroz 
tom. 11. iii. 6, de As. gide surdd). 


WIT) has, however, a general meaning of * Iearn- 
ing by experience,” like “to augur,”’ in English, 
Gen. xxx. 27; either because ophiomancy (Ter. 
Phorm. iv. 4, 2%) was conumon, or because the 
word meant (as the Kabhis say) an observation of 
évd3.a cupBoada, Ke. (Jer. x. 2; Plin. xxviii. 5, 7). 
Some understand it of divinatio ex pelvibus (Lin. 
dH. N. xxx. 2; Poli Syn. ad Deut. xviii. 10). 


9. DXYows (papuaxol : mile fici, renefict ; 
A. V. “wizards *’), from the Arabic, “to reveal,” 
meaning not only astrologers proper (Chaldeans), 
but generally all the professed occult means of dis- 
covering the unknown. It might no doubt involve 
the use of divining-rods for the purpose of Aqueli- 
cium, &c., dependent on physical laws only partially 
understood (Mayo’s Pop. Superstitions). 


10. ONAL “AM (ewacl8orres éxaoiShy: in- 


eantatores), from “ar, to bind (cf. bannen = 
binden, Gesen. s. v.) [See Deut. xviii. 11.] Those 
who acquired jower by uttering spells, &. (xara 
3éw; and Uuvos déouios, Rech. Lum. 246; 

So the spell now works around thee, 


And the clankleas chain hath bound thee.” 
Munfred, i. 1). 


In Onkelos it is rendered ]°tO", a mutterer ; and 


this would connect these ‘ enchanters ”’ eas the 
Nekronianteis (No. 5, Ls. xxix. 4). 

11. Belomants. Alluded to in Fz. xxi. 21, where 
Nebuchadnezzar, at the parting of two ways, uses 
divination to decide whether he shall proceed against 


Jerusalem or Rabbah, and O*8T73 Spbp (rou 
avaBpaca: pdB3ov, LXX.; but it should be rather 
pipac BeAn, or as Vulg. commiscens sayittis ; the 
other explanations are untenable). Jerome (ad loc.) 
explains it of mingling in a quiver arrows on which 
were inscribed the names of various cities, that city 
being attacked the name of which was drawn out 
(Prid. Connect, j. 85). Estius says “he threw up 
a bundle of arrows to see which way they would 
light, and falling on the right hand he marched 
towards Jerusalem.’’ The A. V. “made his arrows 
bright,” seems to allude to a sort of g:5npopavrela, 
— incorrectly. The arrows used were particolored 
and 7 such were kept at Mecca. Pietro dell« Valle 
saw a divination derived from the changes of 8 
arrows at Aleppo, and* attributed it to dixbolical 
agency. We read of a somewhat similar custom 
in use among the ancient Teutons (Tac. Germ. x.), 
and among the Alani (Am. Marcell. xxxi.): also 
among the modern Egyptians (Lane, ii. L11,. 
« But of another kind was that practiced by Elisha, 
2 K. xiii. 15’ (Sir Thomas Browne, Vuly. Lrro:.. 
v. 23, 7). 


12. Closely connected with this was fvAoyp. oF 
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baBdSouarvrela (Hos. iv. 12) Sr Dany, Avo 


igrdvres paBdous . . . minrovcas émerthpouy 
darov Pepownro, Cyr. Alex. (ud due.), and so too 
Theophylact. Another explanation is that the 
positive or negative answer to the required question 
was decided by the equal or unequal number of 
apans in the statf (Godwyn, lc.). Parallels are 
found among the Scythians (Herod. iv. 67, and 
Schol. Nicandri SxvOa pupixivw pavrevoyrat 
EvAw), Versians (Strab. xv. p. 847), Assyrians 
(Athen. Dean. xii. 7), Chinese (Stavorinus’s Jara ; 
Pinkerton, xi. 132), and New Zealanders (called 
Niu, Vaylor’s New Zeal. p. 91). These kinds of 
divination are expressly forbidden in the Koran, 
and are called al Jfeisar (ch. v. Sale’s Prediun. 
Dissert. p. 89). 

13. KuAikouavrela, Gen. xliv. 5 (rd xdévdu 7d 
dpyupouv . . . avrds dt oiwvnicpods oiwviCeras ev 
avrg; Hesych. xdévdu, wornpioy Bactricdy: in 
quo augurart solet), Parkhurst and others deny- 
ing that divination is intended, make it a mere cup 
of office (Bruce's 7rareds, ii. 657) “for which he 
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would search carefully’? (a meaning which rs 


may bear. But in all probability the A. V. is 
right. ‘The Nile was called the cup of Egypt, and 


the silver vessel which symbolized it had prophetic 
and mysterious properties (Hiavernick, Jndrod. to 
the Pentateuch, ad loc.). The divination was by 
ineans of radiations from the water, or from magic- 
ally inscribed gems, &c. thrown into it; a sort of 
bSpouavrela, arian pouay rele) KpvoraAAo- 
pavrela (Cardan. de Rerum Variet. cap. 93), like 
the famous mirror of ink (Lane, ii. 362), and the 
crystal divining lobes, the properties of which de- 
pend on a natural law brought into notice in the 
recent revivals of Mesmerism. The jewelled cup 
of Jemsheed was a divining cup, and such a one was 
made by Merlin (Aerte Queene, ili. 2,19). Jul. 
Serenus (de Fato, ix. 18) says that after certain in- 
cantations, a demon “vocem instar sibili edebat 
in aquis.”” It is curious to find xvAtmouavrela even 
in the South Sea Islands (Daily Bibl. Illustr. i. 
424). For illustrations of Egyptian cups see Wil- 
kinson, iii. 258. This kind of divination must 
not be confused with Cyathemanteia (Suid. s. v. 
xoTraBiCew)- 

14. Consultation of Teraphim (Zech. x. 2; Ez. 
xxi. 21; dwepwrijcas év trois yAumrois; 1 Sam. 


xy. 23, ao = an inquirer [where the form is 


TS71)). These were wooden images (1 Sam. 
tix. 13) consulted as « idols,’ from which the ex- 
sited worshippers fancied that they received oracular 
responses. The notion that they were the em- 
balmed heads of infants on a gold plate inscribed 
with the name of an unclean spirit, is Rabbi Llie- 
zer’s invention. Other Rabbis think that they 
may mean ‘“astrolabes,” &.  [TERAPHIM.] 


15. 'Harocxonla, or extispicium (Ez. xxi. 21, 
karagkornodcba al. fiwart «., LXX., TST 


T2322). The liver was the most important part 
of the sacrifice (Artemid. Oneirocr. ii. 74: Suet. 
Aug. 95; Cie. de Dir. ii. 13; Sen. (Edip. 360). 
Thus the deaths of both Alexander and Hephxstion 
were foretold Sr: %AoBov rd map hy fepeiov (Ar- 
rian, Alex vii. 18). 

16. "Oveipouavrefa (Deut. xiii. 2, 3; Jude. vii. 
13; Jer. xxiii. 82; Joseph. Ant. xvii. 6, 4). God 
frequently revealed himself by dreams when the 
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soul was thought to be least debased by contact 
with the body (e3ouca yap pphy cupagiw Aa 
mpvveta, «Esch. Aum.) Many waminys occur 
in Scripture against the impostures attendant on 
the interpretation of dreams (Zech. x. 2, &e.). We 
find, however, no direct trace of seeking for dreatns 
such as occurs in Virg. én. vii. 81; I'laut. Cur- 
cul. i 1,2, 61. [Dreams.] 

17. The consultation of oracles may be consid- 
ered ag another form of divination (Is. xli. 21-24, 
xiiv. 7). ‘The term oracle is applied to the Holy 
of Holies (1 K. vi. 16; Ps. xxviii. 2, W277, 3aBhp 
Ta &yia tay aylwy dvoudce, Lex. Ms.; Hvttin- 
ger, Thes. Phil. p. 366). ‘That there were several 
oracles of heathen gods known to the Jews we may 
infer both from the mention of that of Haal-zehub 
at Ekron (2 K. i. 2-6), and from the tuwns named 
Debir.  Debir quod nos eracutum sive responsusa 
possumus appellare, et ut contentiosius verbum ex- 
primamus e verbo AaAnrihproy, vel locutorium di- 
cere’? (Hieron. ad /-ph.i.). The word “ oracles” 
is applied in the N. T. to the Scriptures (Acts vii. 
38; Rom. iii. 2, &e.). On the general sul-ject of 
oracles see Anton. vy. Dale de Oraculis ; Lict. of 
Ant. art. Oraculum ; Potter's Antiq. i. 288-325; 
Sir T. Browne, 7’ract xi., and Vuly. Err. vii. 12, be. 

18. It only remains to allude to the fact that 
superstitious importance was peculiarly attached to 
the words of dying men. And although the ob- 
served fact that “men sometimes at the hour of 
their departure do speak and reason above them- 
selves? (2telig. Medici, xi.) does not of course take 
away from the death-bed prophecies of Scripture 
their supernatural character (Gen. xlix.; 2 K. xiii., 
&c.), yet it is interesting to find that there are 
analogies which resemble them (/l. xxii. 335: and 
the story of Calanus; Cic. de Dir. i. 30; Shakesp. 
Rich. 1., ii. 13 Daniell, Cirtl Ware, iii. 62, &e.). 

Moses forbade every species of divination (ef. 
Korna, ch. v.; Cato, de Re Rust. 5, “vana super- 
stitione rudes animos infestant,’’ Columell. ii. 1), 
because a prying into the future clouds the mind 
With superstition, and because it would have been 
(as indeed it proved to be, Is. ii. 6; 2 K. xxi. 6) 
an incentive to idolatry; indeed the frequent de- 
nunciations of the sin in the prophets tend to prove 
that these forbidden arts presented peculiar tempta- 
tions to apostate Israel (Hottinger, Jur. flcb. Lez. 
pp. 293, 254). But God supplied his people with 
substitutes for divination, which would have ren- 
dered it superfluous, and left them in no doult as 
to his will in circumstances of danger, had they 
continued faithful. It was only when they were 
unfaithful that the revelation was withdrawn (1 
Sam. xxviii. 6; 2 Sam. ii. 1, v. 23, &c.). Accord- 
ing to the Rabbis the Urim and Thummim lasted 
until the Temple; the spirit of prophecy until Mal- 
achi; and the Bath Kol, as the sole means of 
guidance, from that time downwards (Lightivot, 
t. c.; Maimonides, de Fundam. Ley. cap. 7; Abar- 
banel, Proleyg. in Daniel.), 

How far Moses and the prophets believed in the 
reality of necromancy, &c., as distinvuished from 
various forms of imposture, is a question which at 
present does not concern us. Bunt even if, in those 
times, they did hold such a belief, no one will now 
urge that we are bound to do so at the present day. 
And yet such was the opinion of Bacon, Bp. Hall, 
Baxter, Sir Thomas Browne, Layater, Glanville, 
Henry More, and numberless other eminent men. 
Such also was the opinion which led Sir M. Hale 
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to burn Amy Duny and Rose Cullenden at Bury | Levite, not only to secure the formal correctness of . 


in 1664; and caused even Wesley to say, that to 
give up a belief in witchcraft was to give up the 
Lible.”” 


| 


the instrument, but because the art of writing was 
then generally unknown. This would bring the 


We recommend this statement, in con- matter under the cognizance of legal authority, and 


trast with the all but universal disbelief in such tend to check the rash exercise of the right by the 


superstitions now, to thoughtful consideration. 
For a curious statute against witchcraft (5 Liz. 
cap. 15), see Collier's Accel. Hist. vi. 366. 
Superstition not unfrequently goes hand in hand 
with skepticism, and hence, amid the general inti- 
delity prevalent through the Roman empire at our 
Lord's coming, imposture was rampant, as a glance 
at the paves of Tacitus will suftice to prove. Hence 
the lucrative trades of such men as Simon Mavus 
(Acts viii. 9), Bar-jesus (Acts xiii. 6, 8), the slave 
with the spirit of Python (Acts xvi. 16), the vay- 
abond Jews, exorcists (Luke xi. 19; Acts xix. 15), 
and other ydénres (2 Tim. iii. 13: Kev. xix. 20, 
&e.), as well as the notorious dealers in macical 
BiBAa CEdéoia ypduuara) and weplepya at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 19). Among the Jews these 
flagrant impostors (amare@yves, Joseph.) had be- 
come dangerously numerous, especially during the 
Jewish war, and we find them constantly alluded 
to in Josephus (8B. J. vi. 5, §.1,2: Ant. xx. 3, § 1, 
&c.; cf. Matt. xxiv. 23-24; Tac. Hist. v.12). As 
was natural, they, like most Orientals, especially 
connected the name of Solomon with their spells 
and incantations (Joseph. Ané. viii. 2). The names 
of the main writers on this wide and interesting 
subject will be found mentioned in the course of 
the article, and others are referred to in Fabricius 
BUA. Antig. cap. xii., and Buttcher, de /nfcris, pp. 
101 ff. Fk. W. F. 


DIVORCE. The law regulating this subject 
is found Deut. xxiv. 1-4, and the cases in which 
the right of a husband to divorce his wife was lost, 
are stated te. xxii. 19, 2)... The ground of divoree 


was what the text calls a N27 J1V7Y, on the 
meaning of which the Jewish doctors of the period 
of the N. T. widely differed; the school of Sham- 
mai seeming to limit it to a moral delinquency in 
the woman, whilst that of Hillel extended it to 
trifling causes, ¢. y:, if the wife burnt the food she 
was cooking for her husband. The Pharisees 
wished perhaps to embroil our Saviour with these 
rival schools by their question (Matt. xix. 3); by 
his answer to which, as well as by his previous 
maxin (v. 31), he declares that but for their hard- 
ened state of heart, such questions would have no 
place. Yet from the distinction made, “ but I say 
unto you,’ vv. 31, 32, it seems to follow, that he 
reyarded all the lesser causes than “ fornication” 
as standing on too weak ground, and declined the 
question of how to interpret the words of Moses. 
It would be unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
by T2T KITY, to which he limited the remedy 
of divorce, Muses meant “ fornication,’’ t. ¢. adul- 
tery, for that would have been to stultify the law 
“that such should be stuned’’ (John viii. 5; Lev. 
xx (0). The practical dittculty, however, which 
atvends on the doubt which is now found in inter- 
preting Moses’ words will be lessened if we consider, 
‘pat the mere giving “a bill (or rather ‘book,’ 


“]D) of divorcement" (comp. Is. 1.1; Jer. iii. 8), 
would in ancient times require the intervention of a 
@ Mishna, Gittin, {x. 10. K. Akibah allows divorce 
&f the husband merely saw a wife whose appearance 
pleeesul him better. 
39 


| 
| 


husband. ‘Traditional opinion and prescriptive prao- 
tice would probably fix the standard of the PT], 


and doubtless with the lax general morality which 
marks the decline of the Jewish polity, that stand- 
ard would be lowered (Mal. ii. 14-16). Thus the 
Gemar, Baby. Gitan, 9 (ap. Selden, de Ux. /ed. 
iii. 17) allows divorce for a wife's spinning in public, 
or going out with head uncovered or cluthes so torn 
ns not properly to conceal her person from sight. 
Hut the absence of any case in point in the period 
which lay nearest to the lawgiver himself, or in any 
save a much more recent one, makes the whole 
question one of great uncertainty. The case of 
Phalti and Michal is not in point, being merely an 
example of one arbitrary act redressed by anuther 
(lL Sam. xxv. 44; comp. 2 Sam. iti. 14-16). Sel- 
den, quoting (de Ux. Heb. iii, 19) Zohar, Pref. 
p. 8 b, &e., speaks of an allezed custom of the hus- 
band, when going to war, giving the wife the libel 
lua divortit; but the authority is of slight value, and 
the fact improbable. It is contrary to all known 
oriental usave to suppose that the right of quitting 
their huspand and choosing another was allowed to 
wonien (Joseph. Ant. xv. 7,§ 10). Salome is noted 
(i-/.) as the first example of it — one, no doubt, 
derived from the growing prevalence of heathen 
laxity. Hence also, probably, the caution given 1 
Cor. vil. 10. Winer is surely mistaken (8. v. 
Ehescheidung) in supposing that a man might take 
back as wife her whom he had divorced, except in 
the cases when her second husband had died or had 
divorced her. Such resumption is contemplated 
by the lawgiver as only possible in those two cases, 
and therefure is in them only expressly forbidden 
(Jer. iii. 1). 

For the view taken among later Jews on this sub- 
ject, see Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 23, xvi. 7, § 3; Vit 
76, a writer whose practice seems to have been in 
accordance with the views of Hillel. On the gen- 
eral subject, Buxtorf, de Spensal. et Dirort, pp. 
82-85; Selden, Ux. Heb. iti. 17 ff; and Mi- 
chaelis, Leucs of Moses, ii. 336, may be consulted. 

H. H. 

* Dirorce in the New Testament. The passages 
treating of divorce are found in Matt. v. 31, 32, 
xix. d-9, Mark x. 2-12, Luke xvi. 18, 1 Cor. vii. 
10-16, and perhaps Rom. vii. 2, 3, which however 
has little or no bearing on our subject. If our 
Lord, as is probable, spoke of divorce more than 
once, the passage in Luke harmonizes with that in 
Matt. v.,.—as the comparison of Matt. v. 18 with 
Luke xvi. 17 shows,—and the passave in Mark 
with that in Matt. xix. 

In the Gospels only dwroAdw, in 1 Cor. vii. yo- 
piCoues and apinus denote separation of married 
parties. All three are used of an act proceeding 
from either sex, but the second, and probably the 
third, is used in a wider sense than the first. In 
classical Gireek Gmrowéurw said of the husband's 
act, and a@moAelww chiefly but not exclusively of 
the wife's act, are the terms in best use, but &woAdes 
and perhaps other words are to be met with. 

Our Lord's declarations may he summed up 
under the following heads. (1.) The practice al- 
lowed by the Mosaic law of putting away a wife 
without crime on ber part, and on the ground of 


If however the wife 
‘husband's crime, we must suppose — should be 


(oot divorce with liberty of remarriage. 
‘other case (vv. 12-16), one of the parties is a hea- 
.then — a case for which Christ had made no pro- 
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some personal dislike or disgust, is opposed to the 
original, divine idea of marriage, according to 
which a man and his wife are joined together by 
God to be one flesh, and are not to be put asunder 
by man. (2.) He, therefore, who puts away his 
wife by a bill of divorce without her crime, causes 
her to commit adultery by placing it within her 
power to marry another man (Matt. v. 32). ‘Thus 
even the party who suffers the divorce is criminal 
in marrying again. (3.) A man or a woman who 
procures a divorce, except on account of the adul- 
tery of the other party, and marries another per- 
gon, commits adultery. (4.) ‘Fhe same crime rests 
on one who contracts marriage with the divorced 
person. In explanation of these ordinances of 
Christ, we remark /is/, that the passages in Mat- 
thew alone contain qualifications of the absolute 
unlawfulness of divorce, —wapexrds Adyou wop- 
velas, and uh em) wopveia,— where a more gen- 
eral word wopvela is used for a more special one, 
porxela, and with it can, a fortiori, include certain 
rare, more heinous, sexual crimes. A similar 
qualification must doubtless be understood in Mark 
x., Luke xvi., and 1 Cor. vii. 10, as being too ob- 
vious to be expressed, since the act referred to in 
Matthew was by the law punishable with death, 
and actually destroyed the first union by a new 
union (1 Cor. vi. 16). Secundly, Christ's words go 
no further than to say that a man who marries a di- 
vorced woman commits adultery; but the opposite 
case, that of a woman marrying a divorced man, is 
evidently implied.  7'/irdly, it may excite surprise 
that, when a wife had no power of leyal repudi- 
ation, Mark should speak of a woman putting away 
her husband. But Salome, Herod's sister, did this 
half a century before our Lord's ministry began, 
and doubtless without formal divorce women often 
forsook their husbands. ‘The case then needed to 
be provided for. /curth/y, with “her who is di- 
vorced ”’ in Matt. v. 32, wapexrds Adyou wopvelas 
is not to be understood, Pie consequently marriage 
with a woman divorced on account of adultery is 
not expressly noticed. Such a case under the law 
could not occur, as such a person would suffer 
death. (Comp. Meyer tn luc.) 

In 1 Cor. vii. two cases are contemplated by Paul. 
The first, where both the parties are believers (vv. 
10, 11), is a case fur which our Lord had already 
provided, and in regard to which the Apostle con- 
siders himself as merely repeating some precept of 
Christ, such as we find in the Gospels. Neither 
husband nor wife is to separate from the other. 
— for some reason short of her 


separated from him, she is to remain unmarried or 


-seek reconciliation to him, no third step being 


allowable. And the same rule must hold good if 


‘the husband should separate himself from the wife. 


Thus the Apostle conceives of a separation which is 
In the 


vision. Here separation must proceed from the 


‘heathen party, the Christian party must be pas- 


sive. ‘The Christian party must not regard such 
a union with a heathen as unclean, and therefore 
peek to dissolve it, for the marriage relation is more 
hallowed by the faith of the believing, than pro- 


faned by the unbelief of the heathen party, as is 


evident frum the fact that the children are holy. 
But if the heathen party withdraw from such a 
anion, let him not be hindered from so doing. A 
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believer in such circumstances is not constrained ts 
endeavor to keep up the union. For it might in- 
volve endless discords, whereas God's call to believers 
contemplated a state of peace. Nor is the probabil 
ity of conversion so strong that the believing party, 
against the other's will, should feel an urgeney 
to keep up the union in the hope of such an 
event (ver. 16, to which another turn is generally 
given). 

Here the important question arises, whether the 
Apostle's words allow the Christian, tus separated 
from a heathen, to marry again. The Catholic 
Church, although disliking divorce, gives in this spe 
cific case an attirmative answer: many Protestants 
are on the same side, and by this analogy protect 
remarriage in cases of willful desertion. On the 
interpretation of the passage we remark frat, that 
xwplCouas, being used in ver. 11 to denote a zep- 
aration without remarriage, and possit-ly temporarr, 
settles nothing. Secondly, SovAde is not decisive, 
since the extent and nature of the constraint are 
not clearly specified (comp. Meyer tn luc.). The 
meaning may be this: that the Lelieving party can 
regard the heathen partner's act as final, and so 
ueed not feel constrained to seek to live with or 
even to be reconciled to him, while yet the Apostle 
in such a case would disapprove of remarviage. 
This indeed is all that can be inferred from tbe 
next words, “ God has called us in peace.’’ There- 
fore you need not feel Lound to live with one whovw 
ditlerence of religion or disaflection may produce 
continual jars. “For what knowest thou, 0 wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband ? "* ete., i. ¢. 
the possibility of something so desirable is rot 
enough to constrain you to keep his suciety. Thus 
there is no trace of the thought of remarriage in 
the context. Meyer, Le Wette, Neander, Stanley 
on this passage, and Tholuck on the Sermon on the 
Mount, unite in the opinion that the words of the 
Apostle do not necessarily imply remarriage. And 
yet, on the other hand, there is some ground for 
the opinion that Paul contemplated the liberty of 
inarrying again. For otherwise there is not enough 
of difference between the Apostle’s two cases. In 
the first, the wife is to remain unmarried or be ree- 
onciled to her husband. In the second, she is to 
remain unmarried — according to the supposition 
— without seeking to Le reconciled. Is this enough 
to constitute a new case, or would the Apostle, 
regarding this as something novel and outside of 
Christ's direction, make so little change in the 
requirements? We admit the force of these con- 
siderations, yet cleave on the whole to the ex- 
planation first given, which allows our I_ord’s idea 
of marriage to stand with regard to all classes of 
persons, does honor in conformity with the A postle’s 
spirit to the natural relations, and yet contemplates 
in certain cases an entire and final separation a 
mensn et thoro. 

The phrase “husband of one wife” in 1 Tim. 
iii. 2, Titus i. 6, is probally to be understood of 
successive marriages, and not of simultaneous polyg- 
amy, as is shown by 1 Tin. v. 9. This rule fixing 
a qualification for the office of elders must have 
been based on the frequency of divorce and of mar- 
riage with divorced women, which to a Christian 
would appear scandalous, and on the ground of 
right no better than polygamy itself. Some per- 
sons, who had remarried after divorcing their wives 
in their state of heathenism, must have entered the 
Christian church, and there ‘might be no reparation 
of the evil, but this rule, preventing them from as 
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gaming the office of elder, was a protest in behalf 
of the sanctity of marriaze. 

Our Lord, who had the correction of one enor- 
mous practical evil before his eyes, has not noticed 
many questions concerning marriage, as for instance 
certain disqualifications which would render it void 
ab initio, but has left these to the practical wisdom 
of the Christian Church and the Christian State. 

T. D. W. 
®@ See further on this subject, Prof. Alvah Hovey, 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Divorce, Boston, 1856, 
16mo; Kev. Joseph Tracy, The Biile Doctrine of 
Dicorce, in the Bibl. Sacra for July, 1856; and 
Pres. ‘I. D. Woolsey in the New Lnglander for 
January, April, and July, 1857. A. 


DIZ’AHAB (AMT “T: Karaypioea: ubi 
muri est plaurimum), a place in the Arabian Desert, 
mentioned Deut. i. 1, as limiting the position of 
the spot in which Muses is there represented as ad- 
dressing the Israelites. It is by Robinson (i. 147, 
il. 187, note) identified with D thud, a cape on the 
W. shore of the Gaff of Ak thah about two-thirds 
down its length: see further under WILDERNEss. 
The name seems to mean “lord,” t. e. * possessor 


of (Arab. 9 and (50 = Heb. SYR) golds” 


[or perh. ““T = where is] probably given from that 


metal having been there found. See Gesen. s. v. 
H. H. 
*® DOCTOR (8:340nKaA0s), Luke ii. 46, or 
“doctor of the Law” (vazo3:3doKados), Luke v. 
17; Acts v. 34. (LAwWYerR; Rabari; Scripes.] 


DO’CUS 2 (Ad; [Ald. Adxos;] Joseph. Aa- 
yév: Doch: Syr. QJOY, Dock), a “little hold” 


(rd oxupwudriov: munitinnculum) near Jericho 
(1 Mace. xvi. 15, comp. verse 14) built by Ptol- 
emus the son of Abubus, and in which he enter- 
tained and murdered his father-in-law Simon Mac- 
cahreus, with his two sons. By Josephus (sted. 
xiii. 8, 1; B. J. i. 2,3) it is called Dagon, and is 
said to have been “one of the fortresses’ (épuud- 
roy) above Jericho. The name still remains in 
the neighborhood, attached to the copious and 
excellent springs of Ain- Dak, which burst forth in 
the Wely Neue tnaeh, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Quarantania (Kurunful), about 4 miles N. 
W. of Jericho. Above the springs are traces of 
ancient foundations, which may be those of Ptol- 
em*'s castle, but more probably of that of the 
Templars, one of whose stations this was: it stood 
as late as the latter end of the 13th century, when 
it was visited hy Brocardus. (See Rob. i. 571, and 
the quotations in 572, note [and also his Phys. 
Geogr. p. 235].) G. 


DO’DAI [2 syl.] (“TNT [amatory]: Aw3la; 
[Vat. Aw3ea: Alex. Awaia; Comp. Ald. with 17 
MSS. Aw3at:] Dudia), an Ahohite who com- 
manded the course of the 2d month (1 Chr. xxvii. 
4). It is probable that he is the same as Dodo, 
whose name in the Ccié4 and in the LXX. is Do- 
dai, and that the words “ Eleazar son of" have 
Leen omitted from the above passage in Chronicles. 
[Dopo, 2.) 


DOD‘ANIM (D°2T7: ‘pé3:01: Dodanim), 


@ It would be interesting to know whence the form 
of the naine used iu the A. V. was derived. [Evi- 
Jently from the Aldine edition, or one founded on it, 
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Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7 (in some copies [of the Ie 
brew] and in marg. of A. V. 1 Chr. i. 7, Ropanma, 


D°3'J), a family or race descended from Javan, 
the son of Japhet (Gien. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7). Au- 
thorities vary as to the form of the name: the He 
brew text has both. Dodanim appears in the 
Syriac, Chaldece, Vulycte, Persian, and Arabic ver- 
sions, and in the Targum of Onkelus; Rodanim is 
supported by the LXX., the Samaritan version, 
and sume early writers, as Eusebius and Cosmas. 
The weight of authority is in favor of the furmer; 
the substitution of ‘Pdé3i0c in the LXX. may have 
arisen from familiarity with that name (comp. Kz. 
xxvii. 15, where it is again substituted for Dedan). 
Dodanim is regarded as identical with Dardani 
(Gresen. Thes. p. 1256), the latter, which is the 
original form, having been moditied by the change 
of the liquid 7 into o, as in Barmilear and Bomil- 
ear, Hamilcar and Hamilco. Thus the Targum 
of Jonathan, that on Chronicles, and the Jerusalem 
Talmud give Dardania for Dodanim. The Dar 
dani were found in historical times in Hlyricum and 
Troy: the former district was regarded as their 
original seat. ‘They were probably a semi-Pelasgic 
race, and are grouped with the Chittim in the gen- 
ealozical table, as more closely related to them than 
to the other branches of the Pel: asic race (Knobel, 
Volkertifel, pp. 104 ff). ‘The similarity of the 
name Dodona in Epirus has led to the identifica- 
tion of Dodanim with that place; but a mere local 
designation appears too restricted for the general 
tenor of Gren. x. Kalisch (Comm. on Gen.) iden- 
tifies Dodanim with the Daunians, who occupied 
the coast of Apulia; he reyards the name as refer- 
ring to Italy generally. ‘The wide and unexplained 
ditterence of the names, and the comparative un- 
importance of the Daunians, form objections to this 
view. W. L. B. 


DODA'VAH (acc. Dopava’nu; WIV 
[love of Jehovah]: Aw3la; [Vat- O3ea;) Alex. 
Nia: Doda), a man of Maresha in Judah, father 
of Eliezer who denvunced Jehoshaphat's alliance 
with Ahaziah (2 Chr. xx. 37). In the Jewish tra- 
ditions Dodavah is the son of Jehoshaphat, who 
was also his uncle (Jerome, Qu. //ed. ad loc.). 

DODO. 1. (YTV [amatory, or possibly his 
uncle}: Aoudl (Vat. Aoudes; Alex. Aov3e:] and 
Awdwé [Alex. AwSwai]: pttruus ejus), a man of 
Bethlehem, father of Elhanan, who was one of Da- 
vid's “thirty ' captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 24; 1 Chr. 
xi. 26). He is a different person from 

2. (In 2 Sam., Aov3{; Vat. -8e:; Alex. Swoess 
in 1 Chr. xi. 12, Aw3at: potiruus ejus.}) Dupo 
THE AWOHITE, father of Eleazar, the 2d cf the 
three * mighty men "’ who were over the “thirty” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 12). He, or his son 
—in which case we must suppose the words 
“[leazar son of” to have escaped from the text 
— probably had the command of the second 
monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 4). In the latter 


passaze the name is Dopal CNT: AwSla, Alex. 
Awaia [see in full under Dopat}): but this form 
occurs in the Hebrew text (Cet) of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 9 (“T"T), and in the LXX. of all; and in 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 4, Aw3eios); and is be- 





'as that of Wechel, Francof. 1697, which also has the 


reading Awxos. — A.] 
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ieved by Kennicutt (Dissertation, &c. p. 134), who 
has examined these lists with great minuteness, to 
be the correct one. The Jewish tradition (Jerome, 


DOR 


the Gentiles (Rev. xxii. 15; comp. Schittgen, /Jor 
Hebr, i. 1145), and by Mohammedans respecting 
Christians. The wanton nature of the dog is 


Qu. feb. on 1 Chr. xi. 12) was, that Dodo was |another of its characteristics, and there can be ns 


the brother of Jesse. 

3. A man of Issachar, forefather of Tola the 
Judge (Judg. x. 1). ‘The LXX. and Vulg. ren- 
derings are remarkable; warpadéAgov avrov: pi- 
drut Abimelech. G. 

* The “remarkable renderings” referred to 


make THVT = “his uncle’? (not a proper name). 
This is the only instance (Judy. x. 1) in which the 
father and grandfather of a judge are both men- 
tioned. Hence an early Jewish interpretation referred 


STh7 to Abimelech, and made Puah, Tola’s father, 
the son of some brother or sister of Grideon, the 
father of Abimelech. But such a relationship is 
impossille; for ‘Tola was “a man of Issachar,"’ 
while Gideon was a Manassite (Judy. vi. 15). Even 
supposing there was a sister who married out of ber 
tribe, it would he very strange to have the descent 
traced throuvh that line instead of the father's 
(see Cassel, Hichter und Ruth, p. 97). IH. 


DO’EG (IN7 [ fearful, Gesen. and Fiirst): 
Awhx: [in 1 Sam. xxii. 9, Alex. Awsy:] Dvey), 
an Idumean (LXX. and Joseph. Ant. vi. 12, § 1, 
$ Supos) chief of Saul’s herdmen (“having chare 
of the mules’’). He was at Nob when Ahimelech 
gave David the sword of (ioliath, and not only gave 
juformation to Saul, but when others declined the 
office, himself executed the king's order to destroy 
the priests of Nob with their families, to the num- 
ber of 85 persons, together with all their property 
(1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9, 18, 22; Ps. lii.). A ques- 
tion has arisen on the nature of the business by 


which he was “detained before the Lord" (NYY, 
guvexduevos Neeooapdy: intus in tabernacalo 
Domini). The ditticulty which lies in the idea that 
Doeg was a foreigner, and so incapable of a Naza- 
rite vow (Mishn. de Votes, ix. 1, Surenh.), is ex- 
plained by the probable supposition that he was a 
proselyte, attending under some vow or some act 
of purification at the Tabernacle (1 Sam. xx. 18; 
Ant. Sacr. Patrick, Calmet; Gesen. p. 1059; 
Winer, s. v. Doeg ; Thenius, ad luc. in Kurzg. ex- 
eg. Handb.). H. W. P. 


DOG (29D: ku@y, xuvdpioy: canis), an ani- 
mal frequently mentioned in Scripture. It was 
used by the Hebrews aaa watch for their houses 
({s. lvi. 10), and for guarding their flocks (Job xxx. 
1). ‘Then also, as now, troops of hungry and semi- 
wild dogs used to wander about the fields and 
streets of the cities, devouring dead bodies and 
other offal (1 K. xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 19, 23, xxii. 
38; 2 K. ix. 10, 30; Jer. xv. 3; Ps. lix. 6, 14), 
and thus became such objecta of dislike that fierce 
and cruel enemies are poetically styled dogs in Ps. 
xxii. 16, 20. Mureover the dog being an unclean 
animal (Is. Ixvi. 3; Hor. Fp. i. 2, 26, * canis im- 
mundus et amica luto sus'’), the terms dog, dead 
doy, dog's head, were used as terms of reproach, or 
of humility in speaking of one’s self (1 Sam. xxiv. 
14; 2 Sam. iii. 8, ix. 8, xvi. 9; 2 K. viii. 15). 
Knox relates a story of a nobleman of Cevlon who 
being asked by the king how many children he 
had, replied — “ Your Majesty's dog has three pup- 
pies.’ Throughout the whole Fast “dog” is a 
term of reproach for impure and profane persons, 
and iu this sens: is used by the Jews respecting 


| Hesych. Kuveés avaideis. 


doubt that 352 in Deut. xxiii. 18 means scortaa 


virile, i. q. Ry; comp. Ecclus. xxvi. 25, “A 
shameless woman shall be counted as a dog,” 
Stanley (S. ¢ P. p 
350) inentions to have seen on the very site of Jez- 
reel the descendants of the does that devoured .Jez- 
elel, prowling on the mounds without the walls for 
offal and carrion thrown out to them to consunie; 
and Wood, in his Journal to the source uf the 
Oxus, complains that the dog has not yet arrived 
at his natural position in the social state. We 
still use the name of one of the noblest creatures 
in the world as aterm of contempt. To asa an 
Uzbek to sell his wife would be no affront, iut to 
ask him to sell his dog an unpardonable insult — 
Suggecferosh or dog-seller being the niost offensive 
epithet that one Uzbek can apply to another. The 
addition of the article (rots kuvupioss, Matt. xv. 
26; Mark vii. 27) implies that the presence of dogs 
was an ordinary feature of Vastern life in our Sav- 
iour’s time. 

As to the etymology of the word, Bochart thinks 
that it has reference to the firmness and tenacity 

GL ow 

of a dog's bite, and compares rnil— = forcipes; 
but this word is more probally itself derived from 

Goes 


: 5 & doy. 

The root of ahs is an unused verb aS. to 
strike = Germ. klippen; and thence to bark= 
Germ. hlagen, Fr. cl yar. W. D. 

* Dietrich assigns a different meaning to 2-2: 
to tnke, seize, and hence, as applied to the dog, 
“the seizer’’ (harpazr). See his addition in Ge 
Hebr. und Chald. Handw. p. 409 (6te Aufl). 

H. 


DOORS. 


DOPH’KAH (PEF [cattle-driting, plsee 
of, First): ‘Pagaxd [Alex. Pagaxay], the LXX. 


apparently reading 7 for T: Daphcr), a place mea 
tioned Num. xxxiii. 12, as a station in the Desert 
where the Israelites encamped; see WILDERNESS 
H. H. 

DOR (VF and “ST [a habitation], Josh 
xvii. 11; 1 K. iv. 11; (in Judg. i. 27 and 1 Chr 
vii. 23, Aap; in Josh. and 1 Kings, Pevacddzp, 
NepOaddp, etc.;] 1 Macc. xv. 11, [13,] Awpa). 3D 
ancient royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. xii. 23). 
whose ruler was an ally of Jabin, king of Hazor, 
arainst Joshua (Josh. xi. 1,2). It was probably the 
most southern settlement of the Phoenicians on the 
coast of Syria (Joseph. Vit. 8; Ant. xv. 9, § 8). Jo 
sephus descrites it as a maritime city, on the west 
Lorder of Manasseh and the north border of Dap 
(Ant. v. 1, § 22, vili. 2,§ 3; B. J. i. 7, § 7), near 
Mount Carmel (c. Apion. ii. 10). One old author 
tells us that it was founded by Dorus, a son of 
Neptune, while another affirms that it was Luilt by 
the Phenicians, because the neighboring rocky 
shore abounded in the small shell-fish from which 
they got the purple dye (Steph. B. 3. ¢.; Keland, 
Polestiny, p. 739). It appears to bave been withn 
the territory of the tribe of Asher, though allotted 
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bo Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27). The 
original inhabitants were never expelled: but during 
the prosperous reigns of David and Solomon they 
were made tributary (Judy. i. 27, 28), and the lat- 
ter monarch stationed at [or one of his twelve pur- 
veyors (1 K. iv. 11). Tryphon, the murderer of 
Jonathan Maccaba#us and usurper of the throne of 
Syria, having sousht an asylum in Dor, the city 
was besieved and captured by Antiochus Sidetes 
(1 Macc. xv. 11). It was subsequently rebuilt by 
Gabinius the Roman veneral, along with Samaria, 
Ashdod, and other cities of Palestine (Joseph. Aad. 
xiv. 5, § 3), and it remained an iimportant place 
during the early years of the Roman rule in Syria. 
Its coins are numerous, bearing the lezend Awpa 
iepd (Vaillant, Num. Jinpp.). It became an epis- 
cupal city of the province of Palestina Prima, but 
was alrealy ruined and deserted in the fourth cent- 
ury (Hieron. in /pituph. Pulte). 

Of the site of or there can be no doubt. The 
descriptions of Josephus and Jerome are clear and 
full. ‘The latter places it on the coast, “in the 
ninth mile from Cesarea, on the way to Ptole- 
mais’’ (Qaom.s. v. Dora). Just at the point in- 
dicated is the small village of Ticntira, probably an 
Arab corruption of Dura, consisting of about thirty 
houses, wholly constructed of ancient materials. 
Three hundred yards north are low rocky mounds 
projecting into the sea, covered with heaps of rub- 
bish, massive foundations, and frazments of col- 
umns. The most conspicuous ruin is a section of an 
old tower, 3.) ft. or more in height, which forms the 
landinark of Tantira. On the south side of the 
promontory, opposite the village, is a little harbor, 
partially sheltered by two or three small islands. 
A spur of Mount Carmel, steep and partially 
wooded, runs parallel to the coast line, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half. Between its 
base and the sandy beach is a rich and beautiful 
plain — this is possibly the “ border,’’ ‘“cuast,”’ or 
“region” of Dor (*¥22 in Hebrew, Josh. xi. 2, 
xii. 2:3; 1 K. iv. 11) referred to in Scripture. The 
district is now almost wholly deserted, being ex- 
posed to the raids of the wild Bedawin who pas- 


ture their flocks on the rich plain of Sharon. 
J. L. P. 


DO’RA (Aapa: Dora). 1 Mace. xv. 11, 13, 


25. [Dor] 

DORCAS. [TanitHa.] 

DORYM’ENES (Aopuudyns [Doryminus)), 
father of Ptolemy, surnamed Macron (1 Mace. iii. 
38%: 2 Macc. iv. 45). As this Ptolemy was in the 
service of Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, be- 
fore he deserted to Antiochus Epiphanes, it is prob- 
able that his father Dorymenes is the same Dorym- 
enes who fought against Antiochus the Great 
(Polyb. v. 61). 

DOSITH’EUS (Awolbeos: Dositheus). 1. 
One of the captains of Judas Maccabwus in the 
battle against Timotheus (2 Macc. xii. 19, 24). 


@ This passage was a great. puzzle to the old geogra- 
phers, not only from the corrupt reading, "Iovéatas, 
mentioned above (which the A. V. derived from the 
Aldine edition; Rom Vat. Sin. read Awratas, Alex. 
Amreas}, but also from the expression still found io 
the text, rov mprovos rov peyadov; A. V. “the great 
strait;’’ literally, “the great saw." The knot was 
cut by Reland, who conjectured most ingeniously that 


epiey was the translation of ah op) Massor = a 
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| 2. A horse-soldier of Bacenor’s company, a mam 


of prodigious strength, who, in atte:npting to cap- 
| ture Gorgias, was cut down by a Thracian (2 Maca 
xii. 3S). 

3. The son of Drimylus, a Jew, who had re- 
nounced the law of his fithers, and was in the 
camp of Ptolemy Philopator at RKaphia (3 Mace. L 
3). He appeara to have frustrated the attempt of 
Theodotns to assassinate the king. According te 
'the Syrintc Version he put in the kiny’s tent a maa 
(of low rank (aonudy riva), who was slain instead 
of his master. Polybius (v. 81) tells us it was the 
king's physician who thus perished. Dousitheus 
was perhaps a chamberlain. W. A. W. 

4. (Aogideos (Alex. AwoiBeos; FA.) Awcesde, 
FA. Awaoet@eos: Dositheus}.) wA priest and Le 
vite," who carried the translation of Esther te 
Egypt (esth. xi. 1). It is scarcely likely that he 
is identical with the Dositheus who is mentioned 
by Josephus (ce. Ayton. ii. 5) as one of the “com 
manders of the forces’? of Ptol. VI. Philometor, 
though he probably lived in the reign of that mam- 
arch. B. F. W 


DOTHATM. ([Dotnay.] 
DOTHAN (once PSV, Dorita’.y, and in 


contracted form 41\T; possibly — two wells — 
(iesen. pp. 332. 568; [Vat. Alex. Sin.] AwOaecgp, 
[Kom.] Aw@aiu [exc. in Gen., where it has Aw 
Bae}: Dothan [in 2 K. Dothan, but ed. 1590 
Dothain]), a place first mentioned (Gen. xxxvii. 17) 
in connection with the history of Joseph, and ap- 
parently as in the neighborhood of Shechem. I¢ 
next appears as the residence of Elisha (2 K. vb 
13), and the scene of a remarkable vision of horses 
and chariots of fire surrounding “the mountain " 


(A), on which the city stood. It is not again 
mentioned in the O. T.; but later still we encoun- 
ter it — then evidently well known — as a landmark 
in the account of Holofernes’ campaign against Be- 
thulia (Jud. iv. 6, vii. 3, 18, viii. 3). The change 
in the name DotHars is due to the Greek text, 
trom which this book is translated. In the Vat. 
and Alex. and Vulz. text — it is also mentioned in 
Jud. iii. 9, where the A. V. has “Judea (low 
Saias for Awraias),” and all these passages testify 
to its situation being in the centre of the country 
hear the southern edge of the great plain of Ks- 
dravlon. 

Dothain was known to Eusebius (Onomasticon), 
who places it 12 miles to the N. of Sebaste (Sama- 
ria); and here it has been at length discovered in 
our own times® by Mr. Van de Velde (i. 364, Ke.) 
and Dr. Robinson (iii. 122), still bearing its ancient 
name unimpaired, and situated at the south end 
of a plain of the richest pasturage, 4 or 5 miles 
S. W. of Jenin, and separated only by a swell or 
two of hills from the plain of Fadraelon. The Tels 
or mound on which the ruins stand is described as 
very larze (‘huge,’’ Van de Velde, i. 364); at ite 
southern foot is still a fine spring. Close to it is 


saw, which was a corruption of VS Mishor = 
* the plain” (Reland, pp. 742, 743). 

6 It is right to say that the true site of Dothan was 
known to the Jewish traveller Rabbi ha-Parchi, a. B. 
1300 (see Zunz’s extract in notes to Benjamin of Ta 
dela, Asher's ed. ii. 434), and to Schwarz, a. D. 1848 
(p. 168); but neither of these travellers gives any ae- 
count of the site. 


O14 DO TO WIT | DOVE'S DUNG 


an ancient road, running N. and S., the remains! (998 
of the massive (Jewish?) pavement of which are ; sMlsed: TOO n op ), to grow i 


still distinguishable (Van de Velde, pp. 36%, 370). r , to burn with anger, and Gr. jaipy). 


The great road from Beixin to Egypt also passes! Ni.6 Ge the other derivations proposed’ for: the 


near Jothan (Kob. iii. 122). The traditional site : x 
was at the Ahun Jubd Yisuf near Tell Him, at etal ighadt get ieee bail oe ee ae 
the N. of the Sea of Galilee. (See the quotations | mae P 


in Rob. ii. 419.) It need hardly be said that this | ilar to mahi o} from the root DW. Doves are 
position is not in accordance with the requirements | kept in a domesticated state in many parts of the 
of the narrative. G. | bast. The pigeun-cot is an universal feature in 

* it shows the tenacity of the ancient names; the houses of Upper Eyvpt. In Persia pizeun- 
that the name of Dothan still clings to this site, | houses are erected at a distance from the dwellings 
thouzh no village exists or has existed there for a! tor the purpose of collecting the dung as manwwe. 
long period. Near the rnins are now larye cisterns | There is probally an allusion to such a custom in 
(from which no doubt the name was derived), such | Is. Ix. 8. Stanley (S. gt P. p. 257), speaking of 
as in that country are liable at times to be left dry, | Ascalon as the haunt of the Syrian Venus. savs: 
as happened to be true of the one into which Jo-|* Her temple is destroyed, but the sacred doves — 
seph was put by his brothers (Porter, in Kitto's | sacred by immemorial legends on the spot, and cel- 
Duily Bibl. Mlustr. i. 345, ed. 1866). Its situation | ebrated there even as late as Eusebius — still ill with 
on the present line of travel from Fast-Jordan to, their covings the luxuriant gardens which grow in 
Egypt confirms the truth of the Biblical history; | the sandy hollows within the ruined walls.’ It is 
for it is implied (Gen. xxxvii. 28) that the Dothan | supposed that the dove was placed upon the stand- 
of Moses was on the great thoroughfare which led {ards of the Assyrians and Babvlonians in honor of 
from Gilead beyond the Jordan to the great centre} Semiramis. Tibullus (i. 7) says: — 
of trattic in the valley of the Nile. Mr. Tristram 
(Land of Israel, p. 134, 2d ed.) speaks of meet- 
ing there “a long caravan of mules and asses laden ”’ 
(like the Ishmaelites of old), on their way from 
Damascus to Egypt.’ See also Asher's /tinerary 
of Benjgamin of Tudela, ii. 434, and Bibl. Sacra, 
x. 122. Precisely here is found at the present day 
“the best pasturage in all that region,’’ and thus, 
though the narrative is silent as to the reason why 
the sons of Jacob went from Shechem to Dothan, 
we see that it is the very place which herdsmen, 
such as they were, would naturally seck after hav- 
ing exhausted the supplies of their previous pasture- 
ground. It is distant from Shechem about 12 
miles northward, and could be easily reached. The 
Tedl or hill on which the ruins are now seen shows 
itself twice in the brief account of Elisha: it en- 
ables us to see how the king of Syria could station 
bis forces so as to “compass the city," and how 
“the mountain’? could appear to the prophet's 
servant ‘full of horses aud chariots of fire’? (2 K. 
vi. 15, 17). H. 

* DO TO WIT (A. V. 2 Cor. viii. 1), is a 
phrase now wholly obsolete, meaning to make known. 
“© Do*’ was formerly used with other verbs in the 
game way, in the sense of “to make,’* “to cause." 
See Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word-Bovk, pp. 
162, 163. A. 

DOVE (Yonah, rm: wepiorepd: columba). 
The firat mention of this bird occurs in Gen. viii., 
where it appears 98 Noah's second messenger sent 
forth from the ark to ascertain if the waters had 
abated, and returns from its second mission with 
an olive leaf in its mouth. The dove's rapidity of 
fliyht is alluded to in Ps. lv. 6; the beauty of its 
plumage in Ps. Ixviii. 13; its dwelling in the rocks 
and valleys in Jer. xiviii. 28 and Ez. vii. 16; its 
mournful voice in Is. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11; Nah. ii. 
7; its harmlessness in Matt. x. 16; its simplicity 
in Hos. vii. 11, and its amativeness in Cant. i. 15, 
fi. 14, &c.4 The Jast characteristic, according to Ge- 
aenius, is the origin of the Hebrew word, from an 


* Quid referam ut volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palistino sancta columba Syro." 


This explains the expression in Jer. xxv. 38, 
PIQVIT FINE N2S%D, “from before the ferceness 
of the dove,” t. e. the Assyrian (comp. Jer. xlvi. 
16,1]. 16). There is, however, no representation of 
the dove among the sculptures of Nineveh, so that 
it could hardly have been a common emblem of the 
nation at the time when they were executed: and 
the word in the above three passages of Jeremiah 
admits another interpretation. (See Geaen. Thes. 
p- 601 a.) 

In 2 K. vi. 25, in describing the famine in Sa- 
maria, it is stated that “the fourth part of a cab 
of dove's dung was sold for five pieces of silver” 


(BQN, Keri DXSVAT: xdéwpou wepiore- 
pa: aereoris columdarun). EWI, & 


CAI SIN], is from a root signifying to deposit 
ordure. There seems good reason for taking this 
as a literal statement, and that the straits of the 
besieged were such that they did not hesitate even 
to cat such revelting food as is here mentioned 
(comp. Cels. //terobot. ii. 32; Maurer on 2 AK. vi. 
25). The notion that some vegetable pruduction ts 
meant which was called by this name, may be com- 
pared with the fact that the Arabs call the herb Kali 


prilaslt ) mama a dung, and in 


German the asufetila is called Teufelsdreck. 
W. D. 


DOVE'S DUNG (INV, chiryinim; 


Keri, m Ha dibyinim: adm pos WEPICTE per: 
stercus columbarum). Various explanations have 
been given of the passage in 2 K. vi. 25, which 
describes the famine of Samaria to have been 50 
excessive, that “an ass's head was sold for fourseore 
pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of 
dove's dung for five pieces of silver.” The old ver- 


found at Damascus, whose feathers. all except the 
wings, are literally as yellow as gold; they are very 
small, and [often] kept in cages.” H 


@ ®Thomson (Land and Book, i. 415-418) describes 
wery fully the habits of the Exstern dove, and shows 
how exactly they illustrate the Scripture allusions to 
this bin) The Psalmist in Ixviii. 13 refers to a kind 


a  — 


DOVE’'S DUNG 


sions and very many ancient commentators are in 
favor of a literal interpretation of the Hebrew word. 
Bochart (Hieroz. ii. 572) has labored to show that 
it denotes a species of cicer, “ chick-pea,"’ which 
& - of 
he says the Arabs call usrzan ( yLiwt), and 
sometimes improperly, dove's or sparrow's dung. 
Linnzeus sugyested that the chiryonim may signify 
the Ornithoyalam umbellatum, “Star of Bethle- 
hem.”’ On this subject the late Dr. Edward Smith 
remarks (English Botuny, iv. 130, ed. 1814): “If 
Linnzus is right, we obtain a sort of clew to the 
derivation of vrnithogalum (birds’ milk), which has 
puzzled all the etymolovists. May not this obser- 
vation apply to the white uid which always accom- 
panies the dung of birds, and is their urine? One 
may almost perceive a similar combination of colors 
in the green and white of this flower, which accords 
precisely in this respect with the description which 
Divscorides gives of his ornithogalum.’’ (See also 
Linnwus, Prelectiunes, ed. P. D. Giseke, p. 287.) 
Sprengel (Conuaent. on Dioscorides, ii. 173) is in- 
clined to adopt the explanation of Linnzus. Tuller 
(.Miscell. Sacr. vi. 2, p. 724) understood by the 
term the crops of pigeons with their undigested 
contents. Josephus (.4a/. ix. 4) thought that dove's 
dung might have been used instead of salt. Harmer 
( Observat. Li. 185) was of opinion, that as pizeon’s 
dung was a valuable manure for the cultivation of 
melons, it might have been needed during the sieve 
of Samaria for that purpose. Most of these inter- 
pretations have little to recommend them, and have 
been refuted by Bochart and others. With regard 
to Bochart’s own opinion, Celsius (//ierob. ii. 30) 
and Rosenmiiller (Not. ad Bocharti /freroz. ii. 582) 
have shown that it is founded on an error, and that 


he confuses the Arabic Lao, the name of some 
species of saltwort (Salsolt) with (pQe>, cicer, 


a “vetch,”’ or chick-pea. The explanation of Lin- 
nreus appears to us to be far-fetched; and there is 
no evidence whatever to show that the Arabs ever 
cafled this plant by a name equivalent to dove's 
dung. On the other hand, it is true that the Arabs 
apply this or a kindred expression to some plants. 
Thus it was sometimes used to denote a kind of 
moss or lichen (Auz-kendem, Arabice); also some 
alkali-yielding plant, perhaps of the genus Sualsola 
(ashnin, or usnin, Arab.). In favor of this ex- 
planation, it is usual to compare the German 
Teufelsdreck (devil's dung "’) as expressive of the 
odor of asafietida (see Gesenius, 7hes. p. 516). 
The advocates for the literal meaning of the expres- 
sion, namely, that dove’s dung was absolutely used 
as food during the siege, appeal to the following 
reference in Josephus (/. J. v. 13, 7): ‘Some 
persons were driven to that terrible distress as to 
search the common sewers and old dunghills of 
cattle, and to eat the dung which they pot there, 
and what they of old could not endure so much as 
to look upon they now used for food; ’’ see also 
Eusebius (Accles. Hist. ili. 6): “ Indeed necessity 
forced them to apply their teeth to every thing; 
and gathering what was no food even for the 
filthiest of irrational animals, they devoured it."' 
Celsius, who is stronzly in favor of the literal 
meaning, quotes the following passage from Bru- 
soni (Memorabil. ii. c. 41): “ Cretenses, obsidente 
Metello, ob penuriam vini aquarumque jumentorum 
arina sitim sedasse;’’ and one much to the point 
yom a Spanish writer, who states that in the year 


| 


| 
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1316 so great a famine distressed the English, that 
‘‘men ate their own children, dogs, mice, and 
pigeon’s dung.” Lady Calcott (Script. Herb. p. 
130) thinks that by the pigeon’s dung is meant the 
Ornithogulum unbellitum. We cannot allow thie 
explanation; because if the edible and agreeable 
bulb of this plant was denoted, it is inspossible 
it should have been mentioned by the Spanish 
chronicler along with dogs, mice, &c. As an ad- 
ditional argument in favor of the literal interpreta- 
tion of the passage in question may be adduced the 
language of Rabshakeh to the Jews in the time of 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 27: Is. xxxvi. 12). Still it 
must be confessed there is difliculty in believing 
that so vile a substance should ever, even in the 
extremities of a horrible famine, have been sold at 
the rate of about one pint for six shillings and four. 
pence. We adopt, therefore, the cautious language 
of Keil (Comment. 1. c.): * The above-stated facta 
prove no doubt the possibility, even the probability, 
of the literal meaning, but not ita necessity; for 
which reason we refrain, with Gesenius, from de- 
ciding.”” W. OH. 

* Dr. Thomson agrees with those who think 
some species of vegetable food may be meant, which 
of course to be so designated must have been very 
course and cheap. * The whimsical title may have 
been given to a kind of bean, on account of some 
fancied resemblance between the two. This would 
not be at all surprising, for the Arabs give the most 
quaint, obscure, and ridiculous names to their ex- 
traordinary edible mixtures.’’ See Lund and Book, 
ii. 200. 

DOWRY. [Marnriacr.] 


DRACHMA (8payuh: drachma; [Tob. v. 
15:] 2 Mace. iv. 19, x. 20, xii. 43; [3 Mace. iii. 
28:) Luke xv. 8, 9), a Greek silver coin, varying 
in weight on account of the use of different talents. 
The Jews must have been acquainted with three 
talents, the Ptolemaic, used in Egypt and at Tyre, 
Sidon, and Berytus, and adopted for their own 
shekels; the Pheenician, used at Aradus and by 
the Persians: and the Attic, which was almost 
universal in Europe, and in great part of Asia. 
The drachme of these talents weigh respectively, 
during the period of the Maccabees, about 55 grs. 
troy, 58-5, and 66. ‘The drachms mentioned in 2. 
Mace. are probably of the Seleucidm, and therefore 
of the Attic standard; but in Luke denarit seem 
to be intended, for the Attic drachma had been at 
that time reduced to about the same weight as the 
Roman denarius as well as the Ptolemaic drachma, 
and was wholly or almost superseded by it. This 
explains the remark of Josephus, 6 ofxAos 2. . 
"Arrimas Séyerat Spayuas téccaoas (Ant. iii. 8, 
§ 2), for the four Ptolemaic drachme of the shekel, 
as equal to four denarii of his time, were also equal 
to four Attic drachme [MonrEY; SILVER, PIECK 
oF}. R. S. P. 

DRAGON. The translators of the A. V., 
apparently following the Vulgate, have rendered by 
the same word “dragon” the two Hebrew words 


Tan, Jf). and Tannin, XDI. The similarity of 
the forms of the words may easily account for 
this confusion, especially as the masculine plural 
of the former, Zounnim, actually assumes (in Lam. 
iv. 3) the form Jannin, and, on the other hand, 
Tunnim is evidently written for the singular Tan- 


@ In the first and second of these 
has didrachma, 


passages the Vulg. 
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we in Ez. xxix. 3, xxxii.2. But the words appear | 


to be quite distinct in meaning: and the distinc- 
tion is generally, though not universally, preserved 
by the LXX. 

I. The former is used, always in the plural, in 
Job xxx. 29; Is. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20 (cerpjves); in 
Is. xiii. 22 (ex tvor); in Jer. x. 22, xlix. 3d (or vu 
Goi); in Ps. xliv. 19 (ré¢w Kaxwoews); and in 
Jer. ix. 11, xiv. 6, li. 37; Mic. i. 8 (Spdxoyres). 


The feminine plural V13S) is found in Mal. i. 3; 
a passage altocether differently translated by the 
LXX. It is always applied to some creatures in- 
habiting the desert, and connected generally with 


the words TT39° (‘ostrich’) and “IS (“ jackal" ?). 
We should conclude from this that it refers rather 
to some wild beast than to a serpent, and this con- 
clusion is rendered almost certain by the comparison 
of the fannim in Jer. xiv. 6, to the wild agses snuff- 
ing the wind, and the reference to their “ wailing " 
in Mic. i. 8, and perhaps in Job xxx. 29. The 
Syriac (see Winer, Reale. a. v. Schakel) renders it 
by a word which, according to Pococke, means a 
“jackal ’’ (a beast whose peculiarly mournful howl 
in the desert is well known), and it seems most 
probable that this or some cognate species is to be 
understood whenever the word tan occurs. 

If. The word tannin, JXDF (plur. DISD), 
is always rendered as Spdxwy in the LXX., except 
in Gen. i. 21, where we find xjros. It seems to 
refer to any great monster, whether of the land or 
the sea,? being indeed more usually applied to some 
kind of serpent or reptile, but not exclusively re- 
stricted to that sense. When referring to the sea 
it is used as a parallel to hele ( Leviathan "’), as 
in Ig. xxvii. 1; and indeed this latter word is ren- 
dered in the LXX. by 8pdewy in Ps. Ixxiv. 14, 
eiv. 26; dob xl. 20; Is. xxvii. 1; and by peéeya 
xjros in Job iii. 8. When we examine special 
passaves we find the word used in Gen. i. 21 of the 
great sea-monsters, the representatives of the in- 
habitants of the deep. The same sense is given to 
it in I’s. Ixxiv. 13 (where it is again connected with 
“ Leviathan"), Ps. exlviti. 7, and probably in Job 
vii. 12 (Vulg. cefus). On the other hand, in Ex. 
vii. 9, 10, 12; Deut. xxxii. 384; Ps. xci. 15, it refers 
to land-serpents of a powerful and deadly kind. 
It is also applied metaphorically to Pharaoh or to 
Egypt (Is. li. 9; Hz. xxix. 3, xxxii. 2; perhaps 
Ps. Ixxiv. 13), and in that case, especially as feet 
are attributed to it, it most probably refers to the 
crocodile as the well-known emblem of Egvpt. 
When, however, it is used of the king of Babylon, 
as in Jer. li. 34, the same propriety would lead 
us to suppose that some great serpent, such as 
might inhabit the sandy plains of Babylonia, ig in- 
tended.> 

Such is the usage of the word in the O. T. In 
the N. I’. it is only found in the Apocalypse (Rev. 
xii. 3, 4, 7. 9, 16, 17, &ce.), as applied metaphor- 
ically to “the old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan,” the description of the dragon" being 
dictated by the symbolical meaning of the image 
rather than by any reference to any actually exist- 
ing creature. Of similar personification, either of 
an evil spirit or of the powers of material Nature 
as distinct from God, we have traces in the exten- 





@ Gesenius derives it from an obsolete root 73/1. 
®to extend.” 


DREAMS 


sive prevalence of dragon-worship, and existence of 
dragon-teniples of peculiar serpentine furm, the use 
of dragon-standards, both in the Fast, especially in 
Egypt (see also the apocryphal history of Bel and 
the Dragon), and in the West, more particularly 
among the Celtic trites. The most remarkable of 
all, perhaps, is found in the Greek levend of Apoll 
as the slayer of the Python, and the supplanter of 
the serpent-worsbip by a higher wisdom. The 
reason, ut least of the Scriptural svmbol. is to he 
sought not only in the union of gigantic power with 
craft and malignity, of which the serpent is the 
natural emblem, but in the record of the serpent's 
agency in the temptation (Gen-iii.). (S#&RPENT.] 


* DRAGON-WELL (Neh. ii. 13, A. Y.), 


but more correctly Fountarx (7D). It is mea- 
tioned in the account of Nehemiah’s night-excur- 
sion around Jerusalem (see Neb. as above). It is 
one of the uncertain points in the topography of 
the ancient city. Kobinson assigns reasons fer sup- 
posing it was a later name for the Gino, which 
Hezekiah stopped up or concealed at the time of 
the Assyrian invasion (2 Chr. xxxii. 3, 4, 305, near ' 
the head of the valley on the west of Jerusalem 
(Bibl. Res. i. 473, 514, Ast ed.)  Barelay (19 
of the Great King, p. 315, 1st ed.) also places it 
there, and conjectures, among other explanaticns, 
that the name may have come from the ficure of a 
dragon sculptured on the trough or curt-stone. 
The LXX. substitutes Fountain of Figs for the 
Biblical designation. Sepp maintains (./crweqiem 
u. das heil. Land, i. 272) that the Dravon-well of 
Nehemiah was the Bethesda of the N. T. (John v. 
2), and that Bethesda is the present Hammam csh- 
Shefa (Bath of Healing), near one of the western 
avenues to the mosque of Omar. But in that axe 
the Well falls within Jerusalem, and not outside of 
it 80 as to be within the path of Nehemiah’s circuit, 
whose object evidently was to survey the ruins of 
the entire city, and not merely those of Mount Zion 
or the City of David in its more restricted sense. 
[JERUSALEM, IIE.) Sepp traces the name to°a 
popular notion of some connection of a dragon with 
the interinittent waters. He gives some curicus 
proofs of the prevalence of such a superstition among 
various nations. (See also Kob. Sol. Res. i. 5U7, 
Ist ed.) In recard to Hammam esh-Shesu it may 
be mentioned that Dr. Wolcott was the first mod- 
em traveller who explored this remarkable well. 
See an interesting account of the adventure in the 
Bibl. Sacra, 1843, pp. 24-28. Tobler (Denkwatter, 
p. 73 ff.) and Barelay (City of the Great King, p. 
O31 ff.) have repeated the examination. H. 


*DRAM. [Dakic.] 
DREAMS (mwa >r : dvéwmia: somnia; nef 


Grvov in LXX., and gar’ Zvap in St. Matthew, are 
generally used for “in adream"). The Seriptural 
record of (iod's communication with man by 
dreams has been so often supposed to involve much 
difficulty, that it seems not out of place to refer 
briefly to the nature and characteristics of dreams 
generally, hefore enumerating and classifying the 
dreams recorded in Scripture. 

]. The main difference between our sleeping and 
waking thoughts appears to lie in this, — that, in 


> The application of Is. xxvii. 1 appears more Uy 
certain. 
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dbo former case, the perceptive faculties of the mind | gest dreams, and the physical organs of speech will 
(the sensational powers,? and the imagination which | occasionally be made use of to express the cmotione 
combines the impressions derived from them) are |of the dreamer. In the second place, instances have 
active, while the reflective powers (the reason or |been known where a few words whispered into a 
judgment by which we control those impressions, | sleeper's ear have produced a dream corresponding 
and distinguish between those which are imaginary |to their subject. On these two points experience 
or suljective and those which correspond to, and | gives undoubted testimony; as to the third, it can, 
are produced by, objective realities) are generally | from the nature of the case, speak but vaguely and 
asleep. Milton's account of dreams (in /’ar. Lost, | uncertainly. The Scripture declares, not as any 
book v. 100-113) seems as accurate as it is strik- |stranve thing, but as a thing of course, that the 


ing: — influence of the Spirit of God upon the soul ex- 
But know, that in tho soul tends to ita sleeping as well as its waking thoughts. 

Are many lesser faculties, that serve It declares that Ged communicates with the spirit 
Reason as chief: among these Fancy next of man directly in dreams, and also that he per- 

Her office holds; of all external things mits created spirits to have a like communication 
Which the five watchful senses represent with it. Its declaration is to be weighed, not as 


She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 
Which Reason joining or disjoiniug, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature rests.” 


an isolated thing, but in connection with the gen- 
eral doctrine of spiritual influence; because any 
theory of dreams must be regarded asa part of the 
general theory of the origination of all thought. 
II. It is, of course, with this last class of dreams 
Thus it is that the impressions of dreams are in |that we have to do in Scripture. The dreams of 
themselves vivid, natural, and picturesque, occa- memory or imagination are indeed referred to in 
sionally gifted with an intuition bevond our ordi-|Kecl. v. 3; Is. xxix. 8; but it is the history of the 
pary powers, but strangely incongruous and often | Revelation of the Spirit of God to the spirit of man, 
grotesque; the emotion of surprise or incredulity, | whether sleeping or waking, which is the proper 
which arises from a sense of incongruity, or of | subject of Scripture itself. 
unlikeness to the ordinary course of events, being It must be observed that, in accordance with the 
in dreams a thing unknown. ‘The mind seems to principle enunciated by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 
be surrendered to that power of association by idreams, in which the understanding is asleep, are 
which, even in its waking hours, if it Le inactive | recognized indeed as a method of divine revelation, 
and inclined to “musing,” it is often carried through | but placed below the visions of prophecy, in which 
a series of thouzhts connected together by some | the understanding plays its part.o It is true that 
vague and accidental association, until the reason, | the book of Job, standing as it does on the basis of 
when it starts again into activity, is scarcely able | « natural religion,” dwells on dreams and * visions 
to trace back the slender line of connection. The in deep sleep * as the chosen method of God's 
ditterence is, that, in this latter case, we are aware | revelation of himself to man (see Job iv. 13, vii. 
that the connection is of our own making, while in 14, xxxiii. 15). But in Num. xii. 6; Deut. xiii. 1, 
sleep it appears to be caused by an actual succes- 3, 5; Jer. xxvii. 9; Joel ii. 28, &c., dreamers of 


sion of events. dreams, whether true or false, are placed below 
Such is usually the case, yet there is a class of | « prophets,”’ and even below “ diviners;"’ and sim- 


dreams, seldom noticed and indeed less common, ilarly in the climax of 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, we read 
but recognized by the experience of many, in which |that “the Lord answered Saul not, neither by 
the reason is not wholly asleep. In these cases it | dreams, nor by Urim [by symbol ], nor by prophets.” 
seems to look on, as it were, from without, and so] Under the Christian dispensation, while we read 
to have a double consciousness: on the one hand frequently of trances (éxordaeis) and visions (ox 
we enter into the events of the dream, as though tactat, dpduara), dreams are never referred to as 
real; on the other we have a sense that it is but a | vehicles of divine revelation. In exact accordance 
dream, and a fear lest we should awake and its|with this principle are the actual records of the 
pageant should pass away. dreams sent by God. The greater number of such 

In either case the ideas suggested are accepted | dreams were granted, for prediction or for warning, 
by the mind in dreams at once and inevitably, in- | to those who were aliens to the Jewish covenant. 
stead of being weighed and tested, as in our wak- | ‘Thus we have the record of the dreams of Abimelech 
ing hours. But it is evident that the method of (Gen. xx. 3-7); Laban (Gen. xxxi. 24); of the 
such suggestion is still undetermined, and in fact | chief butler and baker (Gen. xl. 5): of Pharaoh 
is no more capable of being accounted for by any (Gen. xli. 1-8); of the Midianite (Judg. vii. 13); 
single cause than the suggestion of waking thouchts. | of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 1, &e., iv. 10-18); of 
The material of these latter is supplied either by | the Magi (Matt. ii. 12), and of Pilate’s wife (Matt. 
ourselves, through the senses, the memory, and the xxvii. 19). Many of these dreams, moreover, were 
imagination, or by other men, generally throuzh | symbolical and obscure. so as to require an inter- 
the medium of words, or lastly by the direct action preter. And, where dreams are recorded as means 
of the Spirit of God, or of created spirits of orders | of God's revelation to his chosen servants, they 
superior to our own, or the spirit within us. So! are almost always referred to the periods of their 
also it is in dreams. In the first place, although | earliest and most imperfect knowledze of him. Sc 


memory and imagination supply most of the ma-|it is in the case of Abraham (Gen. xv. 12, and 
terial of dreams, yet physical sensations of cold 


and heat, of pain or of relief. even actual impres- 
sions of sound or of light, will often mould or sug- 


b Tho same order, as being the natural one. is found 
in the earlieat record of European mythology — 





@ These powers are to be carefully distinguished 
(as in Butier’s Analogy, part i. c. 1) from the organs 
through which they arv exercised when we are awake. 
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AAA’ aye 84 rive pavriv epecouev, H iepna 
*H Kai ovetporoAov, kat yap T Ovap ex Aros éovs. 
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Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 5-10), of Solomon (1 K. iii. 
5), and, in the N. T., of Joseph (Matt. i. 20, ii. 
13, 19, 22). It is to be observed, moreover, that 
they belong especially to the earliest age, and be- 
come less frequent as the revelations of prophecy 
increase. ‘Ihe unly exception to this is found in 
the dreams and “visions of the night'’ given to 
Daniel (ii. 19, vii. 1), apparently in order to put 
to shame the falsehoods of the Chaldean belief in 
prophetic dreains and in the power of interpretation, 
and yet to bring out the truth latent therein (comp. 
St. Paul's miracles at Ephesus, Acts xix. 11, 12, 
and their effect, 18-2i)). 

The general conclusion therefore is, first, that 
the Scripture claims the dream, ay it does every 
other action of the human mind, as a medium 
through which God may speak to man either 
directly, that is, as we call it, “ providentially,"”’ or 
indirectly in virtue of a yeneral influence upon all 
his thouzhts; and secondly, that it lays far greater 
stress on that divine influence by which the under- 
standing also is affected, and leads us to helieve 
that as such influence extends more and more, 
revelation by dreams, unless in very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, might be expected to pass away. 

A. B. 

DRESS. This subject includes the flowing 
particulars: —1. Materials. 2. Color and decora- 
tion. 3. Name, form, and mode of weariny the 
various articles. 4. Special usages relating thereto. 

1. The mtterials were various, and niultiplied 
with the advance of civilization. The earliest and 
simplest robe was made out of the leaves of a tree 


(TSF, A. V. * fig-tree '' — and comp. the pres- 
ent Arabic name for the fig, fin, or teen), portions 
of which were sewn together, so as to form an apron 
(Gen. iii. 7). Ascetic Jews occasionally used a 
similar material in later times. Josephus (Vid. § 
2) records this of Banus (éc@3ri wey ard dévBpwy 
Xpwuevoy); but whether it was made of the leaves, 
or the bark, is uncertain. After the Fall, the skins 
of animals supplied a more durable material (Gen. 
iii. 21), which was adapted to a rude state of 
society, and is stated to have been used by various 
ancient nations (Diod. Sic. i. 43, ii, 38; Arrian, 
Ind. cap. 7, § 3). Skins were not wholly disused 


at later periods: the addereth (FYYTS) worn by 
Flijah appears to have been the skin of a sheep or 
some other animal with the wool Jeft on: in the 
LXX. the word is rendered pndawrh (1 K. xix. 15, 
19; 2K. ii. 13), Sopd, (Gaen. xxv. 25), and S€p5is 
(Zech. xiii. 4): and it may be connected with dopd 
etymologically (Saalschiitz, Archdol. i. 19); Gesen- 
ius, however, prefers the notion of amplitude, 
“VTS, in which case it = TS (Mic. ii. 8: 
Thesaur, p. 29). The same material is implied in 
the description (YYW SYD W'S: avhp Sacvs, 
LXX.: A. V. “hairy man,” 2 K. i. 8), though 
these words may also be understood of the hair of 
the prophet; and in the comparison of Esau's skin 
to such a role (Gren. xxv. 25), It was characteris- 
tic of a prophet’s oftice from its mean appearance 
(Zech. xiii. 4; cf. Matt. vii. 15). Pelisses of sheep- 
akin @ still form an ordinary article of dress in the 
East (Burckhardt’s Noles on Bedvuins, i. 50). The 


@ The sheep-skin coat is frequently represented in the 
eculpturea of Khorsabad: it was made with sieeves, 
and was worn over the tunic: 
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addereth worn by the king of ITineveh (Jon iii. 6), 
and the “goodly Babylonish garment" found at 
Ai (Josh. vii. 21), were of a different character, 
either robes trimmed with valuable furs, or the 
skins themselves ornamented with embroidery. The 
art of weaving hair was known to the Hebrews at 
an early period (Ix. xxvi. 7, xxxv. 6); the sack- 
cloth used by mourners was of this material [Sacx- 
CLoTiH}, and by many writers the adédereth of the 
prophets is supposed to have been such. John the 
Baptist’s robe was of camel's hair (Matt. iii. 4), 
and a similar material was in common use among 
the poor of that day (loseph. AB. J. i. 24, § 3), 
probably of goats’ hair, which was employed in the 
Roman cilicitun. At what period the use of wool, 
and of still more artificial textures, such as cotwon 
and linen, became known is uncertain: the first of 
these, we may presume, was introduced at a very 
early period, the flocks of the pastoral families being 
kept partly for their wool (Gen. xxxvili. 12): it 
was at all times largely employed, particularly for 
the outer garments (Lev. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii. 11, 
Kz. xxxiv. 3; Job xxxi. 20; Prov. xxvii. 26, xxxi 
13). [Woot.] The occurrence of the term eethuncth 
in the book of Genesis (iii. 21, xxxvii. 3, 25) seems 
to indicate an acquaintance, even at that early day, 
with the finer materials; for that term, though 
sivnificant of a particular role, originally appears 
to have referred to the material emploved (the root 
heing preserved in our coffen; cf. Bollen’s /atrod. 
ii. 51; Saalschiitz, Archaeol. i. 8), and was applied 
by the later Jews to flax or linen, as stated by 
Josephus (Ant. ili. 7, § 2, XeBouewn pew warciras. 
Aiveoy Tovto onpalvet, xe8ov yap Td Alva 7 pets 
xadotpev). No conclusion, however, can be drawn 
from the use of the word: it is evidently applied 
generally, and without any view to the material, as 
in Gen. iii, 21. It is probable that the acquaint 
ance of the Hebrews with linen, and perhaps cotton, 
dates from the period of the captivity in Feypt, 
when they were instructed in the manufieture (1 
Chr. iv. 21). After their return to Palestine we 
have frequent notices of linen, the finest kind being 


named shésh (wee), and at a later period but 


(YD), the latter a word of Syrian, and the former 
of Egyptian origin, and each indicating the quarter 
whence the material was procured: the term chur 


(AAT) was also applied to it from its brilliant ap- 
pearance (Is. xix. 9; Msth. i. 6, viii. 15). It is the 
Buacos of the LXX, and the N. T. (Luke xvi. 19; 
Rev. xviii. 12, 16), and the “fine linen '’ of the 
A. V. It was used in the vestments of the hich- 
priests (Ex. xxviii. 5 ff), as well as by the wealthy 
(Gen. xli. 42; Prov. xxxi. 223; Luke xiv. 19). 
[Linen.] A less costly kind was named bad (T3: 
Alveos), Which was used for certain portions of the 
high-priest’s dress (ix. xxviii. 42; Lev. xvi. 4, 23, 
32), and for the ephods of Samuel (1 Satn. ii. 18) 
and David (2 Sam. vi. 14): it is worthy of notice, 
in reference to its quality and appearance, that it 
is the material in which angels are represented (F& 
ix. 3, 11, x. 2, 6, 7; Dan. x. 5, xii. 6; Rev. xv. 6). 
A coarser kind of linen, termed @pdAivoy (Ecclus. 
xl. +), was used by the very poor [Lints]. The 


Ilebrew term sdddin (ST) = owSdy, and satin) 





and terminated in ita natural state. The people wear 
ing it have been identified with the Sagartii (Bonemit 


it fell over the buck, | Nineveh, p. 198). 
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expresses a fine kind of linen, especially adapted for 
summer wear, as distinct from the saabell 1, which 
was thick (Talmud, JJenach. p. 41, 1). What may 
have been the distinction between shish and sivlin 
(Prov. xxxi. 22, 24) we know not: the probability 
is that the latter name passed from the material to 
a particular kind of robe. Silk was not introduced 
until a very late period (Rev. xviii. 12): the term 


meshi (° wi: tplyarrov; Ez. xvi. 10) is of doubt- 
ful meaning [Sink]. The use of a mixed material 


CIOYW: x(B3naoy, i. e. spurious, LXX.; avr 
Siaxeluevov, Aquil.; épiddAcwov, Gr. Ven.), such 
as wool and flax, was forbidden (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. 
xxii. 11), on the ground, according to Josephus |! 
(Ans. iv. 8, § 11), that stich was reserved for the 
priests, or as being a practice usual among idolaters 
«Spencer, Leg. Heb. Rit. ii. 32), but more probably 
with the view of enforcing the general idea of purity 
and simplicity. 


2. Color and decoration, The prevailing color 
of the Hebrew dress was the natural white of the 
materials employed, which might be brought toa 
high state of brilliancy by the art of the fuller 
(Mark ix. 3). Some of the terms applied to these 


materials (e. 9. WW, YAD, WT) are connected 
with words significant of whiteness, while many of 
the allusions to garments have special reference to 
this quality (Job xxxviii. 14; Ps. civ. 1, 2; Is. 
Ixiii. 4): white was hell to be peculiarly appropriate 
to festive occasions (cel. ix. 8: cf. Hor. Set. ii. 2, 
60), as well as symbolical of purity (Kev. iii. 4, 5, 
iv. 4. vii. 9, 13). It is uncertain when the art of 
dyeing became known to the Hebrews; the cethunzth 
pssia worn by Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 3, 23) is 
variously taken to be either a “coat of divers 
coiors’’ (moixlAos: polymitt, Vulg.; comp. the 
Greek wdocey, Jl. iii. 126, xxii. 441), or a tunic 
furnished with sleeves and reaching down to the 
ankles, as in the versions of Aquila, aorpaydAcos, 
Kxaprwtdés, and Symmachus, xeipidwrds, and in 
the Vulz. (2 Sam. xiii. 18), ¢alsres, and az de- 
scribed by Josephus (Anat. vii. 8,§ 1). The latter 
is probably the correct sense, in which case we 
have no evidence of the use of variegated robes 
previously to the sojourn of the Hebrews in Exvpt, 
thouch the notice of scarlet thread‘ (ren. xxxviii. 
28) implies some acquaintance with dyeing, and 


the light summer robe (FPYS : Oépiorpov: veil, 
A. V.) worn by Rebecca and Tamar (Gen. ee 
65, xxxvill. 14, 19) was probably of an ornamental 
character. The Evyptians had carried the art of 
weaving and embroidery to a high state of per- 
fection, and from them the Hebrews learned various 
methods of producing decorated stutts. The ele- 
ments of ornamentation were — (1) weaving with 
threads previously dyed (Ex. xxxv. 25; ef. Wilkin- 
sen’s Agyypliins, iii. 125); (2) the introduction of 
gold thread or wire (Ix. xxviii. 6 ff); (3) the 
addition of figures, probably of animals and hunt- 
ing or battle scenes (cf. Layard, ii. 297), in the 
case of garments, in the same manner as the 
cherubim were represented in the curtains of the 
tabernacle (Ilex. xxvi. 1, 31, xxxvi. 8, 35). These 
devices may have been either woven into the stuff, 
or cut out of other stuff and afterwards attached 
oy needlework: in the former case the pattern 
would appear only on one side, in the latter the 


;aud other eastern nations (Josh. vil. 21; 
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work and needlework, or as marked by the use of 
the singular and dual number, Ma), needlework, 


and ONS), needlework on both sides (Judg. v. 
30, A. V. , though the latter term may after all 
he accepted in a simple way as a dual = two em- 
bruidered robes (Bertheau, Comm. in 1. c.). The 
account of the corslet of Amasis (Her. fii. 47) 
illustrates the processes of decoration described in 


Exodus. Robes decorated with gold (MBBW, 
Ps. xlv. 13), and at a later ay with silver thread 
(Joseph. Ant. xix. 8, § 2; cf. Acts xii. 21), were 
worn by royal Sane other kinds of em- 
broidered robes were worn by the wealthy both of 
Tyre (Ez. xvi. 13) and Palestine (Jndg. y. 30; Ps. 
xlv. 14). The art does not appear to have been 
maintained among the Hebrews: the Babylonians 
Iz. xxvii. 
24), as well as the Exyptians (Iz. xxvii. 7), excelled 
in it. Nor does the art of dyeing appear to have 
been followed up in Palestine: dyed roles were 
imported from foreign countries (Zeph. i. 8), par- 
ticularly from Phoenicia, and were not much used 
on account of their expensiveness: purple (Prov. 
xxxi. 22; Luke xvi. 19) and scarlet (2 Sam. i. 24) 
were occasionally worn by the wealthy. ‘The sur- 
rounding nations were more lavish in their use 
of them: the wealthy Tyrians (Itz. xxvii. 7), the 
Midianitish kings (Judy. vili. 26), the Assyrian 
nobles (Iz. xxiii. 6), and Persian officers (Kst. viii. 
15), are all represented in purple. ‘The general hue 
of the Persian dress was more brilliant than that 
of the Jews: hence Ezekiel (xxiii. 12) describes the 


Assyrians as “on win, lit. clothed in per- 


fection ; according to the XX. eundpuda, wear- 


ing robes with handsome borders. With regard to 


the head-dress in particular, described as “TJ 


ovoaay (ridpat Bawral; A. V. “dyed attire (Ez, 
xxii. 15];" cf. Ov. Met. xiv. 654, mifra picts), 
some doubt exists whether the word rendered dyed 
does not rather mean fluceng (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 
542; Layard, ii. 308). 

3. The names, forms, and mode of wearing the 
robes. It is diticult to give a satisfactory account 
uf the various articles of dress mentioned in the 
Bible: the notices are for the most part incidental, 
and refer to"a lengthened period of time, during 
which the fashions must have frequently changed : 
while the collateral sources of information, such as 
sculpture, painting, or contemporary records, are 
but scanty. The general characteristics of oriental 
dress have indeed preserved a remarkable uniform- 
ity in all ages: the modern Arab dresses much ag 
the ancient Hebrew did; there are the same flowing 
robes, the same distinction between the outer and 
inner garments, the former heavy and warm, the 
latter light, adapted to the rapid and excessive 
changes of temperature in those countries; and 
there is the same distinction between the costume 
of the rich and the poor, consisting in the multipli- 
cation of robes of a finer texture and more ample 
dimensions. Hence the numerous illustrations of 
ancient costume, which may be drawn from the 
usages of modern Orientals, supplying in great 
measure the want of contemporaneous representa- 
tions. With regard to the figures which some have 
identified as Jews in Egyptian paintings and As- 


pattern might be varied. Such is the distinction, ;syrian sculptures, we cannot but consider the evi- 


according to Talmudical writers, between cunning- | dence insufficient. 


The figures in the painting at 
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Beni Hassan, delineated by Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt. 
ii. 296), and supposed by him to represent the ar- 
rival of Joseph's brethren, are dressed in a manner 
at variance with our ideas of Hebrew costume: the 
more important personages wear a double tunic, the 
upper one constructed go as to paas over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm, leaving the right 
shoulder exposed; the servants wear nothing more 
than a skirt or kilt, reaching from the loins to the 
knee. Wilkinson suggests some collateral reasons 
for doubting whether they were really Jews: to 
which we may add a further objection that the 
presents which these persons bring with them are 
not what we should expect from Gen. xliii. 11. 
Certain figures inscribed on the face of a rock at 
Behistun, near Kermansbah, were supposed hy Sir 
R. K. Porter to represent Samaritans captured by 
Shalmaneser: they are given in Vaux's Ninereh. 
p. 372. These sculptures are now recognized as of 
a later date, and the figures evidently represent 
people of different nations, for the tunics are alter- 
nately short and Jong. Again, certain figures dis- 
covered at Nineveh have been pronounced to be 
Jews: in one instance the presence of hats and 
boots is the ground of identification (Bonomi, 
Nineveh, p. 197; comparing Dan. iii. 21); but if, 
as we shall hereafter show, the original words in 
Dan. have been misunderstood by our translators, 
no conclusion can be drawn from the presence of 
these articles. In another instance the figures are 
simply dressed in a short tunic, with sleeves reach- 
ing nearly to the elbow, and confined at the waist 
by a girdle, a style of dress which was so widely 
spread throughout the Kast that it is impossible to 
pronounce what particular nation they may have 
belonged to: the style of head-dress seems an ob- 
jection to the supposition that they are Jews. 
These figures are given in Bonomi's Nineved, p. 
381. 

The costume of the men and women was very 
similar; there was sufficient difference, however, to 
mark the sex, and it was strictly forbidden to a 


woman to wear the appendages CD: oxedn), 
such as the staff, signet-ring, and other ornaments, 
or, according to Josephus (dnt. iv. 8, § 43), the 
weapons of a man; as well as to a man to wear 


the outer robe (TS) of a woman (Deut. xxii. 
5); the reason of the prohibition, according to 
Maimonides (Mor. Neboch. iii. 37), heirg that such 
was the practice of idolaters (cf. Carp:ov, Appar. 
p. 514); but more prolably it was based upon the 
general principle of propriety. We sl-all first de- 
scribe the robes which were common to the two 
sexes, and then those which were peculiar to 
women. 


(1.) The cethoneth (3-13, whence the Greek 
xiTéy) was the most essential article of dress. It 
was a closely fitting garment, resembling in form 
and use our shirt, though unfortunately translated 
coat in the A. V. The material of which it was 
made was either wool, cotton, or linen. From Jo- 
sephus’s observation (Ant. iii. 7, § 4) with regard 
to the me'ifl, that it was ove éx Suvoiy wrepirunud- 
Twy, we may probally infer that the ordinary ce- 
thoneth or tunic was made in two pieces, which were 
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like the Doric Xray; it may also have Leen, like 
the latter, partially opened at one side. so that a 
person in rapid motion was exposed (2 Sam. vi. 20). 
Another kind, which we may compare with the 
Ionian yireéy, reached to the wrists and ankles: 
such was probably the cethoneth passim worn by 
Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 3, 23), and Tamar (2 Sam. 
xiii. 18), and that which the priests wore (Joseph. 
Ant. iii. 7, § 2). It was in either case kept close 
to the body bya girdle [GIRDLE], and the fold 
formed by the overlapping of the robe served as an 
inner pocket, in which a letter or any other smal 
article might be carried (Joseph. Ané. xvii. 5, § 7) 
A person wearing the cethoneth alone was described 





(Lane’s Modern Egyptians.) 


as OY, naked, A. V.: we may compare the use 
of the term -yyyyai as applied to the Spartan vir 
gins (Plut. Lyc. 14), of the Latin mu/us (Virg. 
Georg. i. 299), and of our expression stripped. 
Thus it is said of Saul after having taken off his 


upper garments (]*723, 1 Sam. xix. 24); of 
Isaiah (Is. xx. 2) when he had put off his sackcloth, 
which was usually worn over the tunic (cf. Jon. iii. 
6), and only on special occasions next the skin (2 
K. vi. 80); of a warrior who has cast off his mil- 
itary cloak (Am. ii. 16; cf. Liv. iii. 23, tnermes 
nudiqgue); and of Peter without his fisher's coat 
(John xxi. 7). The same expression is elsewhere 
applied to the poorly clad (Job xxii. 6; Is. lviii. 7: 
James ii. 15). 

The above wood-cut (fig. 1) represents the sim- 
plest style of Oriental dress, a long loose shirt or 
cethoneth without a girdle, reaching nearly to the 
ankle. The same robe, with the addition of the 
girdle, is shown in fig. 4. 

In fig. 2 we have the ordinary dress of the mod- 
ern Bedouin: the tunic overlaps the girdle at the 
waist, leaving an ample fold, which serves as 
pocket. Qver the tunic he wears the abba, o 
striped plaid, which completes his costume. 


(2.) The sédin (]“ T=) appears to have been a 
wrapper of fine linen (oiv8év, LXX.). which might 


Fig. 1. An Egyptian. 


sewn together at the sides. In this cnse the yerdy | be used in various ways, but especially as a night- 


CsSapoe worn by vur Lord (John xix. 23) was 
either a singular one, or, as is more probable, was 
the upper tunic or me‘il. The primitive cethoneth 
was without sleeves and reached only to the knee, 


ishirt (Mark xiv. 51; ef. Her. ti. 95; Schleusner's 
Lex. in N. T. 8. v.). The Hebrew term is given 
in the Syriac N. T. as = gou8dpioy (Luke xix. 20), 
and Adyrioy (John xiii. 4). The material or robe 
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is mentioned in Judg. xiv. 12, 13 (sheet, shirt, 
A. V.}, Prov. xxxi. 24, and Is. iii. 23 (fine linen, 
A. V.); but in none of these passages is there any- 
thing to decide its specific meaning. ‘The Tal. 
mudical writers occasionally describe the tlith 





Pig. 2. A Bedouin. (Lynch, Dead Sea.) 


{tallith, or talléth] under that name, as being made 
of fine linen: hence Lightfoot (/zercitations on 
Mark xiv. 51‘ identifies the giv3éy worn by the 
young man as a éclith, which he had put on in 
his haste without his other garments. 


(3.) The me'il (S»pn) was an upper or second 
tunic, the difference being that it was longer than 
the first. It is hence termed in the LXX. dwodv- 
rns wo3hpns, and probably in this sense the term 
is applied to the cethoneth passim (2 Sam. xiii. 18), 
implying that it reached down to the feet. The 
sacerdotal me‘il is elsewhere described. [PRIEST.] 
As an article of ordinary dress it was worn by 
kings (1 Sam. xxiv. 4), prophets (1 Sam. xxviii. 
14), nobles (Job i. 29), and youths (1 Sam. ii. 19). 
It may, however, be doubted whether the term is 
used in its specific sense in these passages, and not 


rather in its broad etymological sense (from Sy, 
to cover), for any robe that chanced to be worn 
over the cethoneth. In the LXX. the renderings 
vary between dweySurns (1 Sam. xviii. 4; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 18; 1 Sam. ii. 19, Theodot.), a term properly 
applied to an upper garment, and apecially used in 
Jobn xxi. 7 for the linen coat worn by the Pheni- 
cian and Syrian fishermen (Theophyl. in 4 c.), 
SewAots (1 Sam. ii. 19, xv. 27, xxiv. 4, 11, xxviii. 
14; Job xxix. 14), indria (Job i. 20), wrod (1 
Chr. xv. 27; Job ii. 12), and swo8urns (Ix. xxxix. 
21; Lev. viii. 7), showing that generally speaking 
it was regarded as an upper garment. This fur- 
ther appears from the passages in which notice of 
it occurs: in 1 Sam. xviii. 4 it is the “ robe '' which 
Jonathan first takes off; in 1 Sam. xxviii. 14 it is 
the “ mantle ’’ in which Samuel is enveloped; in 1 
Sam. xv. 27, it is the “ mantle,” the skirt of which 


a rent (cf. 1 K. xi. 30, where the T1'90W is sim- 
larly treated); in 1 Sam. xxiv. 4, it is the “robe,” 
under which Saul slept (generally the 1)" was so 
acd); and in Job i. 20, ii. 12, it is the “ mantle "’ 
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which he rends (cf. Ezr. ix. 3,5); in these passages 
it evidently describes an outer robe, whether the 
sinkih, or the me’il itself used as a simiah. Where 
two tunics are mentioned (Luke iii. 11) as being 
worn at the same time, the second would he a me’il ; 
travellers generally wore two (Joseph. .Ané. xvii. 5, 
§ 7), but the practice was forbidden to the disciples 
(Matt. x. 10; Luke ix. 3). 

The dress of the middle and upper classes in 
modern [-gypt (fig. 3) illustrates the customs of 
the Hebrews. In addition to the shirt, they wear 
a long vest of striped silk and cotton, called k2/ftan, 
descending to the ankles, and with ample sleeves, 
so that the hands may be concealed at pleasure. 
The girdle surrounds this vest. The outer robe 
consists of a long cloth coat, called gibbeh, with 
sleeves reaching nearly to the wrist. In cold 
weather the adda is thrown over the shoulders. 





Fig. 8. An Egyptian of the upper classes. (Lane.) 


(4.) The ordinary outer garment consisted of a 
quadrangular piece of woolen cloth, probably re- 
sembling in shape a S-otch plaid. The size and 
texture would vary wit) the means of the wenrer. 
The Hebrew terms reierring to it are — simldh 
(ony, occasionally mS), which appears to 
have had the broadest sense, and sometimes is put 
for clothes generally (Gsen. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 34; Ex. 
iii. 22, xxii. 9; Deut. x. 18: Is. iii. 7, iv. 1), 
though once used specifically of the warrior's cloak 
(Is. ix. 5); beged (32). which is more usual in 
speaking of robes of a handsome and substantial 
character ((sen. xxvii. 15, xli. 42; Ex. xxviii. 2; 
1 K. xxii. 10; 2 Chr. xviii. 9; Is. lxiii. 1); cesuth 
(AD3), appropriate to passages where covering ot 
protection is the prominent idea (Ex. xxii. 26; Job 
xxvi. 6, xxxi. 19); and lastly lebish (inn), 
usual in poetry, but specially applied to a warrior's 
cloak (2 Sam. xx. 8), priests’ vestments (2 K. x 
22), and royal apparel (Esth. vi. 11, viii. 15). A 
cognate term (mvlbtish (inns) describes epecif- 
ically a state-dress, whether as used in a royal 
household (1 K. x. 5; 2 Chr. ix. 4), or for religious 
festivals (2 K. x. 22): elsewhere it is used generally 
for robes of a handsome character (Job xxvii. 16; 
Is. lxiii. 3; Ez. xvi. 13; Zeph. i. 8). Another 
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term, mad (T?), with its derivatives 7D (Ps. 


exxxiii. 2), and VT (2 Sam. x. 4; 1 Chr. xix. 4), 
is expressive of the /ength of the Hebrew garments 
(1 Sam. iv. 12, xviii. 4), and is specifically applied 
to a long cloak (Judg. iii. 16; 2 Sam. xx. 8), and 
The Greek terms 


to the priest's coat (Lev. vi. 10). 
i eagied and @roA express the corresponding idea, 

latter being specially appropriate to robes of 
more than ordinary grandeur (1 Mace. x. 21, xiv. 
9; Mark xii. 38, xvi. 5; Luke xv. 22, xx. 46; Rev. 
vi. 11, vii. 9, 13); the xitey and judrioy (tunic, 


pillium, Vulg.; coat, cloak, A. V.) are brought 


into juxtaposition in Matt. v. 40 and Acts ix. 39. 


The beged might be worn in various ways, either 
wrapped round the body, or worn over the shoulders, 
like a shawl, with the ends or “skirts” (B°522 : 
rhs fd anguli) hanging down in front; or it 
might be thrown over the head, so as to conceal the 





Figs. 4,5. Egyptians of the lower orders. (Lane.) 
face (2 Sam. xv. 30; Esth. vi. 12). 


ribbon (Num. xv. 38). It was confined at the waist 


by a girdle, and the fold (O71: «éamos: sinus), 
formed by the overlapping of the robe, served as a 
pocket in which a considerable quantity of articles 
might be carried (2 K. iv. 39; Ps. lxxix. 12; Hag. 
ii. 12; Niebuhr, Description, p. 56), or as a purse 
(Proy. xvii. 23, xxi. 14; Is. Ixv. 6, 7; Jer. xxxii. 
18; Luke vi. 38). 

The ordinary mode of wearing the outer robe, 
called abba or abdyeh, at the present time, is ex- 
hibited in figs. 2 and 5. The arms, when falling 
down, are completely covered by it, as in fig. 5: 
but in holding any weapon, or in active work, the 
‘ower part of the arm is exposed, as in fig. 2. 

The dress of the women differed from that of the 
men in regard to the outer garment, the cethoneth 
being worn equally by both sexes (Cant. v. 3). 
The names of their distinctive robes were as fol- 


lows: — (1) mitpachath (WIENS: weplCwua: 
pallium, lintermen: veil, wimple, A. V.), a kind 
of shawl (Ruth iii. 15; Is. iii, 22); (2) ma’ataphak 


SIDVYD: palliolum: mantle, A. V.), another 












The ends were 
skirted with a fringe and bound with a dark purple 
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kind of shawl (Is. iii. 22), but how differing from 
the one just mentioned, we know not; the ety. 
mological meaning of the first name is exp-rnsiva, 
of the second, enveloping: (3) ted'iph (FIDE: 
0€piarpov: veil, A. V.), a robe worn by Rebecca 
on approaching Isaae (Gen. xxiv. 65), and by Ta- 
mar when she assumed the guise of a harlot (Gen. 
xxxvili. 14, 19); it was probably, as the LXX. 
represents it, a light summer dress of handsome 
appearance (wepiéBare 7d Odpiorpoy Kal éxar- 
Awmicaro, Gen. xxxviii. 14), and of ample dimen- 
sions, so that it might be thrown over the head at 


pleasure; (4) rddid Cit: A. V. “veil”), a 
similar robe (Is. iii. 23; Cant. v. 7), and substi- 
tuted for the tsd’iph in the Chaldee version: we 





may conceive of these robes as resembling the 
peplum of the Greeks, which might be worn over 
the head, as represented in Dict. of Ant. p. 885, or 
again as resembling the habarah and mildyeh of 
the modern Egyptians (Lane, i. 73, 75); (5) 
pethigil (OSB : XiTav pecordppupos: stom- 
acher, A. V.), a term of doubtful origin, but 
probably significant of a gay holiday dress (Is. iii. 
24); to the various explanations enumerated by 
Gesenius (7hes. p. 1137), we may add one pro- 


posed by Saalschiitz (Archdol. i. 31), ‘TV, wide 


or foolish, and °3, pleasure, in which case it= 
unbridled pleasure, and has no reference to dress 


at all; (6) gilyonim (O°I53, Is. iti. 23), also a 
doubtful word, explained in the LXX. as a trans- 

nt dress, i. e. of gauze (S:agayh Aaxwrixd): 
Schroeder (de Vest. Mul. Heb. p. 311) supports 
this view, but more probably the word means, as 
in the A. V., glasses. The garments of females 
were terminated by an ample border or fringe 
(5 aw, ‘awl: oxtetia: skirts), which concealed 
the feet (Is. xlvii. 2; Jer. xiii. 22). 

Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate some of the peculiarities 
of female dress: the former is an Egyptian womai 
(in her walking dress): the latter represents a dress, 
probably of great antiquity, still worn bv the peas- 
ants in the south of Egypt: the outer robe, or 
hulileeyeh, is a large piece of woolen stuff wound 
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roand the body, the upper parts being attached a’ 
the shoulders: another piece of the same stulf b 
used for the head-veil, or tarhah. 





Fig. 7. A woman of the southern province of Upper 
Egypt. (Lane.) 


Having now completed our description of He- 
brew dress, we add a few remarks relative to the 
selection of equivalent terms in our own language. 
It must at once strike every Biblical student as a 
great defect in our Authorized Version that the 
same English word should represent various Hebrew 
words; ¢. 7. that ‘veil’ should be promiscnously 
used for ré@lid (Is. iii. 23), Wa@iph (Cien. xxiv. 65), 
mifprichath (Ruth iii. 15), masrch (Ex. xxxiv. 33); 
‘robe"’ fur weil (1 Sam. xviii. 4), cethoneth (Is. 
xxii. 21), addereth (Jon. iii. 6), salinith (Mie. ii. 8); 
mantle *’ for meitl (1 Sam. xv. 27), addereth (1 
K. xix. 13), mcrtdphah ([s. iii. 22); and coat" 
for meil (1 Sam. ii. 19), cethoneth (Gen. iii. 21): 
and conversely that different Enelish words should 
be promiscuously used for the same Hebrew one, us 
me‘il is translated » coat,’' “ robe,"’ “ mantle; "" ad- 
dereth “robe,’ “mantle.” Uniformity would be 
desirable, in as far as it can be attained, so that 
the Envlish reader might understand that the same 
Hebrew term occurred in the original text, where 
the same Enelish term was found in the translation. 
Beyond uniformity, correctness of translation would 
also be desirable: the ditticulty of attaining this in 
the subject of dress, with rezard to which the cus- 
toms and associations are so widely at variance in 
our own country and in the East, is very great. 
Take, for instance, the cefhoneth: at once an under- 
garment, and yet not unfrequently worn without 
anythiny over it: a shirt, as being worn next the 
skin; and a cutt, as being the upper garment worn 
in a house: deprive the Hebrew of his cethoneth, 
and he was positively naked; deprive the English- 
man of his covf, and he has under-garments still. 
The beged again: in shape probably like a Scotch 
plud, but the use of such a term would be unin- 
te'livible to the minds of English peasantry: in use 
unlike any garment with which we are familiar, for 
we ouly wear a great-cuil or a clurk in bad 
weather, whereis the Hebrew and his beged were 
inseparable. With such difticulties attending the 
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must be, more cr less, a compromise between cor- 
rectness and modern usage; and the English terms 
which we are about to propose must be regarded 
merely in the light of suggestions. Cetheneth an- 
swers in many respects to “frock:"’ the sailor's 
‘frock’? is constantly worn next the skin, and 
either with or without a coat over it; the * smock- 
frock '’ is familiar to us as an upper garment, and 
still as a kind of undress. In shape aid material 
these correspond with cefliuneth, and like it, the 
term “frock ”’ is ayplied to toth sexes. In the 
sacerdotal dress a nore technical term might be 
used: “ vestment,’’ im its specific sense as = the 
chasuble, or casuda, would represent it very aptly. 
Meili may perhaps be best rendered “ gown,” for 
this too applies to Loth sexes, and, when to men, 
always in an official sense, as the academic gown, 
the alderman's gown, the Larrister's gown, just as 
me‘il appears to have represented an official, or, at 
all events, a special dress. In sacerdotal dress 
“alb’’ exactly meets it, and retains still, in the 
Greek church, the very name, pederis, by which 
the me‘il is descriLed in the LAX. The sacerdotal 
ephod approaches, perhaps, most nearly to the term 
be pall,” the w@poddpioy of the Greck church, which 
we may compare with the éwayis of the LAX 
Addereth answers in several respects to “ pelisse,’ 
although this term is now applied almost exclu- 
sively to female dress. Sdc/i = “ linen wrapper.” 
Stuldh we would render garment,’ and in the 
plural “clothes,” as the breadest term of the kind; 
beged, “vestment,” as being of superior quality; 
lebish, “robe,"’ as still superior; mad, cloak,” as 
being long: and madbish, “dress,”’ in the specific 
sense in which the term is not unfrequently used 
as= fine dress. In female costume mitpachath 
might be rendered “ shawl," ma’atdp/l ah “mantle,” 
tsiph “ handsome dress," :acdid “ cloak.” 

In addition to these terms, which we have thus 
far extracted from the Lible, we have in the Tal- 
mudical writers an entirely new nomenclature. 


The talith [tallith or tall'th] ( mv) is frequently 
noticed; it was made of tine linen, and had a fringe 
attached to it, like the beged ; it was of ample di- 
mensions, so that the head might be enveloped in 
it, as was usual among the Jews in the act of 


prayer. The kilbin ({% 357) was probably an- 
other name for the élith, derived from the Greek 
xoAdBiov; Epiphanius (i. 15) representa the oro- 
Aai of the Pharisees as identical with the D wdant- 
ict or the Colobium; the latter, as known to us, 
was a close tunic without sleeves. The chclik 


(pyort) was a wovlen shirt, worn as an under 


tunic. The mactéren (JVI) was a mantle 
or outer garment (cf. Lightfoot, Axrerecitations on 
Matt. v. 40; Mark xiv. 51; Luke ix. 3, &c.) 


Gloves (FTO)? or FJD) are also noticed (Celim, 
xvi. 6, xxiv. 15, xxvi. 3), not, however, as worn for 
luxury, but for the protection of the hands in man- 
ual Iahor. 

With regard to other articles of dress, see G1R- 
DLE; HANDKERCHIEF; HEADDRESS; HEM OF 
GARMENT; SANDALS; SHOES; VEIL. 

The dresses of foreign nations are occasionally 
referred to in the Bible; that of the Persians is de- 
scribed in Dan. iii. 21 in terms which have been 
variously understood, hut which may be identitied 
with the statements of Herodotus (i. 195, vii. 61) 


gulsject, any attempt to render the Hebrew terms|in the following manner: —(1) The sarbdlin 
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65), or despair (Judg. xi. 35; Fsth. iv. 3): pen 
erally the outer garment alone was thus rent (Geo. 
xxxvii. 34; Job i. 20. ii. 12), occasionally the inne 
(2 Sam. xv. 32), and occasionally both (Ezr. ix 
3; Matt. xxvi. 65, compared with Mark xiv. 63). 
Shaking the garments, or shaking the dust off 
them, was a sign of renunciation (Acta xviii. 6); 
spreading them before a person, of Joyalty and jos- 
ous reception (2 K. ix. 13; Mutt. xxi. 8); Wrapping 
them round the head, of awe (1 K. xix. 13), or of 
grief (2 Sam. xv. 30; Esth. vi. 12; Jer. xiv. 3, 
+); casting them off, of excitement (Acts xxii. 23); 
laying hold of them, of supplication (1 Sam. xp. 
27; Is. iii. 6, iv. 1; Zech. viii. 23). 

The length of the dress rendered it inconvenient 
for active exercise; hence the outer garments were 
either left in the house by a person working close 
by (Matt. xxiv. 18), or were thrown off when the 
occasion arose (Mark x. 50; John xiii. 4; Acts vii 
58); or, if this was not possible, as in the case of a 
person travelling, they were girded up (1 K. xviii 
46; 2K. iv. 29, ix. 1; 1 Pet. i. 13); on entering 
a house the upper garment was probably laid aside 
and resumed on going out (Acts xii. 8). In a 
sitting posture the garments concealed the feet; 
this was held to be an act of reverence (Is. vi. 2; 
see Lowth’s note). The proverbial expression in 
1 Sain. xxv. 22; 1 K. xiv. 10, xxi. 21; 2 K. ix. 8, 
probably owes its origin to the length of the gar- 
ments, which made another habit more natural (cf. 
Her. ii. 35; Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, § 16; Ammian. 
Marcell. xxiii. 6); the expression is variously un- 
derstood to mean the lowest or the younsext of the 
people (Gesen. Thes. p. 1397; Jahn, Archaeol. i. 
3,§ 129). To cut the garments short was the 
grossest insult that a Jew could receive (2 Sam. x 
4; the word there used, ]"T7. is peculiarly expressive 
of the length of the garments). To raise the 
border or skirt of a woman's dress was a similar 
insult, implying her unchastity (Is. xlvii. 2; Jer. 
xiii. 22, 26; Nah. iii. 5). 

The putting on and off of garments, and the 
ease with which it was accomplished, are fre 
quently referred to; the Hebrew expressions for the 
first of these operations, as regards the outer robe, 
are LE, to put on, MAY, TIDD, and FLY, 
lit. fo cover, the three latter having special reference 
to the amplitude of the robes; and for the second 
OWS, lit. to expand, which was the natural result 
of taking off a wide, loose garment. The ease of 
these operations forma the point of comparison in 
Ps. cii. 26; Jer. xliii. 12. In the care of closely 
fitting robes the expression is “2T. lit. to gird, 
which is applied to the ephod (1 Sam. ii. 18: 9 
Sam. vi. 14), to sackcloth (2 Sam. iii. 31; Is. xxxii. 
11; Jer. iv. 8); the use of the term may illustrate 
Gen. iii. 7, where the garments used by our first 
parents are called 11°" (A. V. “ aprons *’), prob- 
ably meaning such as could be wound round the 


body. The converse term is FINS, to loosen, or 
unbind (Ps. xxx. 11; Is. xx. 2). 


The number of suits possessed by the Hebrews 
was considerable. <A single suit consisted of an 


under and upper garment, and was termed []7¥ 


Vat: A. V. “coats "’)=vatupides or 
drawers, which were the distinctive feature in the 
Persian as compared with the Hebrew dress; (2) 


the pattish (WDD: A.V. “hosen”) = «Boy wo- 
Bnvexyns Alveos or inner tunic; (3) the carbeld 
(SBRD: A. V. “hat")= @ados eiplveos xi- 
Ody or upper tunic, corresponding to the me’il of 


the Hebrews; (+) the lebish (yiaad: A. V. “ gar- 
ment *’) = yAavi3iov Aeuxdy or cloak, which was 
worn, like the dbeyed, over all. In addition to 
these terms, we have notice of a robe of state of 


fine linen, tacric (SP IDA: Sid3nua: sericum pal- 
lium), so called from its ample dimensions (Esth. 
viii. 15). The same expression is used in the 
Chaldee for purple yarments in Ez. xxvii. 16. 

The references to Greek or Roman dress are few : 
the yAauds (2 Mace. xii. 35; Matt. xxvii. 28) 
was either the palulumentum, the military scarf 
of the Roman soldiery, or the Greek chlamys it- 
self, which was introduced under the Emperors 
(Dict. of Ant. art. Chiimys) 3 it: was especially 
worn by officers. ‘The travelling clouk (perdyns) 
referred to by St. Paul (2 ‘Tim. iv. 13) is generally 
identified with the Roman penult, of which it may 
be a corruption; the Talmudical writers have a 


similar name (qyop or SND). it is, how- 
ever. otherwise explained as a travelling case for 
carrying clothes or books (Conybeare, St. Pad, ii. 
499). 

4. The customs and associations connected with 
dress are numerous and important, mostly arising 
from the peculiar form and mode of wearing the 
outer garments. The degerd, for instance. could be 
applied to many purposes besides its proper use as 
a vestment; it was sometimes used to carry a 
burden (Ix. xii. 34; Judg. viii. 25; Prov. xxx. 4), 
as Ruth used her shaw] (Ruth iii. 15); or to wrap 
up an article (1 Sam. xxi. 9); or again as an im- 
promptu saddle (Matt. xxi. 7). Its most impor- 
tant use, however, was a coverlet at night (Ex. 
xxii. 27; Kuth iii. 9; Ez. xvi. 8), whence the word 
is sometimes taken for bed-clothes (1 Sam. xix. 13: 
1K. i. 1): the Bedouin applies his abba to a sim- 
ilar purpose (Niebuhr, Description, p. 56). On 
this account a creditor could not retain it after 
sunset (Icx. xxii. 26; Deut. xxiv. 12, 13; ef. 
Job xxii. 6, xxiv. 7; Am. ii. 8). The custom of 
placing garments in pawn appears to have been very 













































common, so much go that wiay. pledge =a gar- 


ment (Deut. xxiv. 12, 13); the accumulation of such 
pledges is referred to in Hab. ii. 6 (that loadeth 


himself with O*OQY, i. e. pledges; where the A. 
V. following the LXX. and Vulg. reads O°U, 2D, 


“thick clay"); this custom prevailed in the time 
of our Lord, who bids his disciples give up the 
tudriov = beged, in which they slept, as well as the 
xiréy (Matt. v. 40). At the present day it is not 
unusual to seize the abba as compensation for an 
injury: an instance is given in Wortabet’s Syrin, 
i. 293. 

The loose, flowing character of the Hebrew robes 
admitted of a variety of symbolical actions; rend- 
ing them was expressive of various eniotions, as 
grief (Gen. xxxvii. 29, 34; Job i. 20: 2 Sam. i. 2) 
(Mourntino], fear (1 K. xxi. 27; 2 K. xxii. 11, 
19), indignation (2 K. v. 7, xi. 14; Matt. xxvi. 


oyT22 (croA} ivarlay, i. e. apparatus vestium. 
LXX.; Judg. xvii. 10). Where more than one is 
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spoken of, the suits are termed meron Creed DRINK, STRONG (MDW: aixepa; [yebn; 


odpevat oroAdal;: cf. Hoin. Odd. viii. “249 eiuara| weBvcua; olvos: sicera; ebrictas; omne quod 
€iqunBa: chinyes of raiment, A. V.). These tnebritre potest; potio|). The Hebrew term 
formed in ancient times one of the most usual] si’cdr, in’ its etymolozical sense, applies to any 
presents amony Orientals (Harmer, OJdsert:ttiuns, | beverage that had inturic ding qualities. It is 
ii. 379 fF): five (Gen. xiv. 22) and even ten) generally fuund connected with wine, either as an 
chanves (2 K. v. 5) were thus presented, while as) exhaustive expression for all other liquors (e. g. 
many as thirty were proposed as a wager (Judy. | Judy. xiii. 45 Luke i. 15), or as parallel to it, par- 
xiv. 12,19). The highest token of atteetion was! ticularly in poetical passayes (¢. g. Is. vy. 11; Mic. 
to present the robe actually worn by the giver (1] ii. 11); in Num. xxviii. 7 and Ps. lxix. 12, how- 
Sam. xviii. 4; ef. Hom. /0 vi. 230; Harmer, ii! ever, it stands by itself ayd must be regarded ag 
388). ‘Fhe presentation of a robe in many instances | including wine. The Bible itself throws little light 
amvunted to installation or investiture (Gen. xli.; upon the nature of the mixtures described under 
42; sth. viii. 15; Is. xxii. 21; cf. Morier, Second | this term. We may infer from Cant. viii. 2 that 
Journey, p. 93); on the other hand, taking it away | the Hebrews were in the habit of expressing the 
amounted to dismissal froin oftice (2 Mace. iv. 38).} juice of other fruits besides the grape for the pur- 
The production of the best robe was a mark of | pose of making wine: the pomeyvranate, which is 
special honor in a household (Luke xv. 22). Thej there noticed, was probably one out of many fruits 
number of robes thus received or kept in store for| so used. In Is. xxiv. 9 there may be a reference 
presents was very large, and formed one of the| to the sweetness of some kind of strong drink. In 
main elements of wealth in the East (Job xxvii.) Num. xxviii. 7 strong drink is clearly used as 
16; Matt. vi. 19; James v. 2), so that to Aare | equivalent to wine, which was ordered in Ex. xxix. 
clothing = to be wealthy and powerful (Is. iii. 6,/ 40. With regard to the application of the term in 
7). On grand occasions the entertainer offered | later times we have the explicit statement of Je- 
becoming robes to his guests (Trench on Parables, | rome (Ap. ad Nepot.?), ag well as other sources of 

p. 231). Hence in larye households a wardrobe | inturmation, from which we may state that the fol- 


(TEMG wr dr thi prion (2, orice a es 
K. x. 22; ef. Harmer, ii. 382), superintended by ’  farigesy : MEN] 





the name of zythus (Herod. ii. 77; Diod. Sic. i. 
special officer named BYT2 7 “3, keeper of | 34), and was thence introduced into Palestine 
the wirdribe (2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). ‘tubes reserved 


(Mishn. Pes ich. 3, § 1). It was made of barley; 
for special occasions are termed mer (A.V certain herbs, such as lupin and skirrett, were used 
“changeable suits'’; Is. iii. 22; Zech. iii. 4), be- 


as substitutes for hops (Colum. x. 114). The 
boozah of modern Egypt is made of barley-bread, 
cause laid aside when the occasion was past. 
The color of the garment was, as we have alreasly 


crumbled in water, and left until it has fermented 
observed, generally white; hence a spot or stain 


(Lane, i. 131): the Arabians mix it with Spices 
(Burekhardt’s Arabia, i. 213), as described in Is. 

readily showed itself (Is. Liii. 3; Jude 23; Rev. 

iii. 4); reference is made in Lev. xiii. 47 ff to a 


v. 22. The Mishna (l. c.) seems to apply the term 

sh°cdr more especially to a Median drink, prob- 
greenish or reddish spot of a leprous character. 
Jahn (Archeol. i. 8, § 135) conceives this to be not 


ably a kind of beer made in the same manner as 

the modern bvezah ; the Edomite chomets, noticed 

the result of leprosy, but the depredations of aj in the same place, was probably another kind of 
amall insect; but Schilling (de Lepra, p. 192)) beer, and may have held the same position among 
states that leprosy taints clothes, and adds “ sunt | the Jews that bitter beer does among ourselves. (2.) 
macula omnino indelebiles et potius incrementum | Cider, which is noticed in the Mishna ( Terum. 11, 
capere quam minui sub his lavationibus videntur" | § 2) as apple-wine. (3.) Honey-wine, of which there 
(Knobel, Comm. in|. c.). Frequent washinys and | were two sorts, one like the orvduedc Of the Greeks, 
the application of the fuller’s art were necessary to| which is noticed in the Mishna (Nhahb. 20, § 2; 
preserve the purity of the Hebrew dress. (Soar;} Zerum. 11, § 1) under a Hebraized form of that 
FUULER.|— . name, consisting of a mixture of wine, loney, and 
The business of making clothes devolved upon | pepper; the other a decoction of the juice of the 
women in a family (Prov. xxxi. 22; Acts ix. 3): | grape, termed debush (honey) by the Hebrews, and 
little art was required in what we may term the jis by the modern Syriana, resembling the evnua 
tailoring department; the garments came forth for] of the Greeks and the desrutum of the Romans, 
the most part ready-made from the loom, so that | and similarly used, being mixed either with wine, 
the weaver supplanted the tailor. The references} milk, or water. (4.) Dite-wine, which was also 


to sewing are therefore few: the term TDF) (Gen. | manufactured in Egypt (olvos powiehios, Herod. 
iii. 7: Job xvi. 15; Eeel. iii. 7: Fz. xiii. 18) was ii. 85, iii. 2')). It was made by mashing the fruit 
applied by the later Jews to Seenien g rather than | ™ water in certain proportions (Pin, xiv. 10, § 3). 
making clothes. A similar method is still used in) Arabia, except 

Th a Lchinciva were (rable to the charge of ex. that the fruit is not mashed (Burckhardt’s Aradia, 
travazance in dress; Isaiah in particular (iii. 16 |" 264): the pan wine at modern Ex) peas the 
ff.) dilates on the numerous robes and ornaments | **P of the tree itself, obtained by making an in- 


worn by the women of his day. ‘The same subject | C810n into its heart (Wilkinson, ii. 174). (5.) 
is referred to in Jer. iv. 30; Ez. xvi. 10: Zeph. i. Various other fruits and vegetables are enumerated 
8. and Ecclus. xi. 4. and in a later ace 1 Tim. jj. | OY Pliny (xiv. 19) as supplying materials for fac 
9: 1 Pet. iii. 3. : “W.L. B. _ | {é(éeus or home-made wine, such as figs, millet, the 


a  Sicera Hebrao sermone omnis potio nuncupatur, | cem et barbaram potionem, aut palmarum fructus ex- 
qusr inebriare potest, sive ills, que frumento conficitur | primuntur in liquorem, coctisque frugibus aqua plo 
sivy pomorum succo, aut cum favi decoquuntur in dul-| guior coluratur.” 
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carob fruit, &c. It is not improbable that the‘ compelled to beg his host to forego the well 


‘meant kindness. He passed a sleepless night, and 


Hebrews applied raisins to this purpose in the 


DULCIMER 


simple manner followed by the Arabians (Burck- | bailed the earliest dawn as the sigual for departure. 


hardt, ii. 377), namely, by putting them in jars of 


We see therefore how much the proverb e- 


water and burying them in the ground until fer-| pressed, when it says, that “a continual dropping 


mentation takes place. W. L. B. 
DROMEDARY. The representative in the 


A. V. of the Heb. words bécer or bicrih, recesh 
and rammdic. As to the two former terms, see 
under CAMEL.@ 


1. Recesh (won > Grwevew, G@pua: jionenta, 
ceredarii) is variously interpreted in our version 
by «dromedaries "(1 K. iv. 28), “ mules” (Ksth. 
viii. 10, 14), “swift beasts”? (Mic. i. 13). There 
seems to Le no doubt that recesh denotes “ a supe- 
rior kind of horse,’ such as would be required 
when dispatch was necessary. See Gesenius (//es. 
&. V.). 


2. Rammde (SI: LXX. and Vulg. omit) 
occurs only in plur. form in Fath. viii. 10, in con- 
nection with fen’, “sons;"" the expression bené 
rammachim being an epexegesis of the Heb. word 
achashterdnim, “mules, the sons of mares.”” The 


Heb. 3]297, “a mare,” which the A. V. renders 
incorrectly “ dromedary,!’ is evidently allied to the 


G-7rr 


Arab. EK», «a brood-mare.” W. H. 
* DROPPING, A CONTINUAL. Itis 


eaid in Prov. xxvii. 15, that “a continual dropping 
in a very rainy day and a contentious woman are 
alike.’ The LXX. gives as the sense of this: 
“ Drops of rain in a wintry day drive a man out 
of his house; in the same manner also docs an 
abusive woman.” ‘The force of this comparison 
becomes evident when we know something of the 
construction of ordinary houses in the East. Many 
of them have mud-covered roofs; and hence the 
rains, especially if violent and protracted, are liable 
to loosen such coverings and allow the water, ac- 
cording to the extent of the injury, to drop or 
pour down upon the hapless inmates. Mr. Hartley 
(Travels in Asia Minor), relates an experience of 
his own which illustrates this inconvenience: “ Last 
night, we retired to rest in what appeared to be 
one of the best rooms which we have occupied 
during the journey; but at midnight we were 
roused by the rain descending through the roof: 
and were obliged to rise and seek shelter from the 
incessant dropping, in the corridor, which was 
better protected.” 

On the roofs of many houses (the writer observed 
this most frequently in northern Syria) they keep 
a cylindrical rolling-stone which the people employ, 
especially after a shower, for the purpuse cf smooth- 
ing and hardening the softened earth through 
which the rain so easily penetrates. This precaution 
will sometimes aggravate the evil. Lr. lepsius 
relates (Briefe aus cEyypten, &c. (p. 393) 1852) 
that, being overtaken by a sudden shower at night, 
he took refuge in a house near Ltr el-Kamar, on 
Mount Lebanon. Ere long the rain softened the 
mud on the roof and began to pour down on his 
bed. ‘The family sent out one of their number to 
fill up the crevices and draw about the stone-ruller. 
But in addition to the rain, heaps of stone and 
rubbish were precipitated on him, and he was 
oe oo eee 

@ *To what is said under Cami (Awer. ed.) re- 
specting the obstinacy and morvseneas of this animal. 


iz. a very rainy day and a contentious woman are 
alike.’ H. 


DRUSIU‘LA (ApoudiAAn). danghter of Here 
Acrippa I. (Acts xii. 1, 19 ff.) and Cypros; sister 
of Herod Agrippr If. She was at first betrothed 
to Antiuchus b.piphanes, prince of Commagene, lat, 
he refusing to become a Jew, she was nuutied to 
Azizus, king of Emesa, who complied with that 
condition (dnt. xx. 7,§ 1). Soon after, Felix. pro- 
curator of Juda, brought about her seduction by 
nieans of the Cyprian sorcerer Simon, and took ber 
as his wife ((b. 7, § 2). In Acts xxiv. 24, we find 
her in company with Felix at Caesarea, on occasion 
of St. Paul being brought before the latter; and 
the narrative implies that she was present at the 
Apostle’s preaching. Felix had by Drusilla a son 
named Agrippa, who, together with his niother, 
perished in the eruption of Vesuvius under Titus 
(Joseph. f. c.; comp. Tac. Hist. v. 9). 9-H. A. 


* DUKE (from the Latin duz) as employed in 
the English Bible (Gren. xxxvi. 15, 40; Ex. xv. 1a; 
Josh. xiii. 21, &c.) differs widely from the present 
usage. In the older English writers it often meant 
simply leader, chieftain, and is so used (A. V.) of 
the heads or shethks of Arab clans which come 
forward go often in the earlier Hebrew history. 
See Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word- Beck. 

H 


DULCIMER (Sumphoniah, TNIIEEN: 
[cuppevia: aymphonia}), a musical instrument, 
not in use amongst the Jews of Palestine, but men- 
tioned in Daniel, iii. 5, 15, and at ver. 10 under the 


shorter form of N‘JEND, along with several other 


instruments, which Nebuchadnezzar ordered to te 
sounded before a golden image set up for national 
worship during the period uf the captivity of Judah. 
l.uther translates it date. Grotius adopts the view 
of Servius, who considers symphonia to be the same 
with (ie oblijwe (wrAayiavaos); he also quotes 
Isidorus (ii. 22), who speaks of it as a long drum. 
Rabbi Saadia Gaon (Comm. on Dan.) describes the 
sumphonith as the bag-pipe, an opinion adopted 
by the author of Slilte hag-Gibborim (Joel Brill's 
Preface to Merdelssolin’s version of the Psalms’, by 
Kircher, Bartoloccius, and the majority of Bil-lical 
critics. The same instrument is still in use amengst 
peasants in the N. W. of Asia and in Southern 
Kurope, where it is known by the similar name 
sampogna or zaapogna, With respect to the 
etymology of the word a great difference of opinion 
prevails. Some trace it to the Greek cuugeria, 
and Calmet, who inclines to this view, express 
astonishment that a pure Greek word should have 
made its way into the Chaldee tongue: it is prob- 
alle, he thinks, that the instrument Dulcimer (A. 
V.) was introduced into Babylon by some Greek 
or Western-Asiatic musician who was taken prisoner 
by Nebuchadnezzar during one of his campaigns 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. Others, with 
far greater probability, regard it as a Semitic word. 


and connect it with JED, “a tube” (First) 





the reader may add Dr. Robinson‘s statement, /N 
Kes. ii. 632-635, lst ed. Hu. 
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The word JIE. occurs in the Talmud (Succa, |to have given it the name of D.; but moet Arab 
36a), where it evidently has the meaning of an air- ny ae ee eee sacar baal a 
pipe. Landau (Aruch, art. HSO>) considers it DU’MAH (THVT [silence, ji. e. land of): 
synonymous with siphon. Ibn Yahia, in his com- ‘Peuvds Alex. (Comp. Ald.] ‘Povza: Rum), a 
mentary on Dan. iii. 5, renders it by WINANS [city in the mountainous district of Judah, near 
(Cp-yava), organ, the well-known powerful musical Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). An the Onomuasticon of 
instrument, composed of a series of pipes. Rabb. Eusebius and Jerome it is named ag a very large 
Elias, whom Buxtorf quotes (Lezric. Tilmud. col. place (xdun peyiorn), 17 miles from Eleuthero- 
1594), translates it by the German word Leier | polis, in the district of Daroma (?. ¢€. “ the suuth,”’ 


(lyre). from the Hebrew OV). Eleutheropolis not 

lhe old-fashioned spinet, the precursor of the being certainly known, this description does not 
harpsichord, is said to have resembled in tone the | afford much elew. Robinson passed the ruins of a 
ancient dulcimer. The modern dulcimer is de-|vijlave called ed-Diumeh, 6 miles southwest of 
scribed by Dr. Busby (Dict. of Music) as a trian- | peproy (Kob. i. 212), and this may possibly be 


gular instrument, consisting of a little chest, strung | ty mah. (See also Kiepert's Mup, 1856; and Van 
with about fifty wires cast over a bridve fixed at | ge \elde’s Memoir 3U8).° : : G 
e 9 ° e 


each end; the shortest wire is 18 inches in length, 1 
the longest 36: it is played with two small ham-| DUNG (953, bplepn TTe"*, the latter always, 
and the two former generally, applied to men; 


tners held in the hands of the performer. 
727, wy, Y°5D"*, to brute animals, the second 


Db. W. M. 
DU’MAH (M7 [silence]: [in Gen.,] exclusively to animals offered in sacrifice, and the 
third to the dung of cows or camels). The uses 


Aoup? (Alex. 13oupza; in 1 Chr.,) "180uua (Comp. 
of dung were, twofold, as manure, and as fuel. ‘The 


Aovud; in Is.,] Soupala: Duin), a son of Ish- 
mel, most probably the founder of an Ishmaelite | manure consisted either of straw steeped in liquid 
manure (TID WD VOR, lit. in dung water, Is. 


tribe of Arabia, and thence the name of the prin- 
xxv. 10), or the sreepings (TIETAD, Is. v. 25) of 


cipal place, or district, inhabited by that tribe. In 

Gen. xxv. 14, and 1 Chr. i. 30, the name occurs in 
the streets and roads, which were carefully removed 
from about the huuses and collected in heaps 


the list of the sons of Ishmael; and in Isaiah (xxi. 
Fala) outside the walls of the towns at fixed 


11), in the “ burden of Dumah,” coupled with Seir, 

the forest of Arabia, and Kedar. ‘The name of a 
spots (hence the dung-gate at Jerusalem, Neh. ii. 
13), and thence removed in due course to the fields 


town in the northwestern part of the peninsula, 

Diomat-elaJendel@ is held by Gesenius, and other 

European authorities, to have been thus derived: 

and the opinion is strenethened by Arab tradition- | (Mishn. Shed. 3, § 1-3). To sit on a dung-heap 
was a sign of the deepest dejection (1 Sam. ii. 8; 
Ps. exit. 7; Lam. iv. 5; ef. Job ii. 8, LX.X. and 
Vulg.). The mode of applying manure to trees 


ists, who have the same belief (.Vir-at ez-Zeman). 

The latter, however, err in writing “ Dawmat el- 
was by digging holes about their roots and inserting 
it (Luke xiii. 8), as still practiced in Southern 


Italy (Prench, Parables, p. 356). In the case of 
sacrifices the dung was burnt outside the camp 
(lex. xxix. 14; Lev. iv. 11, viii. 17; Num. xix. 5); 
hence the extreme opprobrium of the threat in 
Mal. 11. 3. Particular directions were laid down 
in the law to enforce cleanliness with regard to 
human ordure (Deut. xxiii. 12 ff.): it was the 
grossest insult to turn a man's house into a recep- 


tacle for it (TRIN, 2K. x. 27; ay), Ezr. vi. 
11; Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29, “dunghill’ A. V.); pub- 
lic establishments of that nature are still found in 
the larve towns of the East (Russell's Aleppo, i. 
34). The expression to “cast out as dung” im- 
plied not only the offensiveness of the object, but 
also the ideas of remoral (1 K. xiv. 10), and still 
more exposure (2 K. ix. 37; Jer. viii. 2). The 
reverence of the later Hebrews would not permit 
the pronunciation of some of the terms used in 
Scripture, and accordingly more delicate words were 
substituted in the marin (2 K. vi. 25, x. 27, xviii. 
27; Is. xxxvi. 12). The occurrence of such names 
as Gilalai, Diinnah, Madmenah, and Madmannah, 
shows that these ideas of delicacy did not extend 
to ordinary matters. ‘The term oxvBada (“ dung,” 


Jendel” (Sout i250) ; while the lexico- 


graphers and geographers of their nation expressly 
state that it is correctly * Duumat-el-Jendel,” or 


7 o% &# 


° 3 
& Doomi-dJente” (Sad Regd, or 
- 74 9 
Joust & 90); signifying “ Dumah of the 


stones or blocks of stone,’ of which it is said to 
have been built (Siddh, MS., Afarasul, and Mush- 
tarvk, s. v.); not the “stony Dumah,"’ as L-uropeans 
render it. AlJendel is said by some to mean 
# stones such as a man can lift’? (Ad@moos), and 
seems to indicate that the place was built of un- 
hewn or Cyclupean masonry, similar to that of very 
ancient structures. ‘The town itself, which is one 
of the © Kureiyit" of Wadilt-Kura® (Marasid, 
s. v. Doomth), appears to be called “+ Duomat-el- 
Jendcl;*’ and the tortress which it contains, to have 


the special appellation of “ Madrid” (O ye). 


It should be observed that there are two 
6 Doomtha;” that named in this article, and D. 
el’ Arak. The chief of one, a contemporary of 
Mohamuined, is said to have founded the other, or 





@ The *¢” in Doomat is thus written for “h’” by ¢ ® Keil (Josua, p. 125) and Knobel (Josua, p. 487 
grammatical construction. recognize Dumah in this ¢d-Daumch, though Robin- 
& Winer. in his art. Duma, quoting Iitzig (Zeller’s | son (i. 212, 2d ed.) expresses no opinion. Raumer 
Ta4r>. 1848), has complicated the question by making | ( Padastina, p. 184, 4te Aufl.) adopts this identification 
D. el-Jeniel distinct from D. of Wadi4-Kurd. H. 
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A. V., Phil. iii. 8) applies to refuse of any kind 
(cf. Eeclus. xxvii. 4). 

The difficulty of procuring fuel in Syria, Arabia, 
and Fypt, has made dung in all ages valuable as a 
substitute: it was probably used for heating ovens 
and for baking cakes (Iz. iv. 12, 15), the equable 
heat which it produced adapting it peculiarly for 
the latter operation. Cow's and camel's dung is 
Btill used for a similar purpose by the Bedvuins 
(Burekhardt’s Netes, i. 57): they even form a 
species of pan for frying eges out of it (Russell, i. 
39): in Egypt the dung is mixed with straw and 
forined into flat round cakes, which are dried in 
the sun (Lane, i. 252, ii. 141). - W.L. B. 

DUNGEON. = [Prisoy.] 

* DUNG-PORT (Neh. ii. 13). [JerusaLem, 
VIIT.} H. 


DU’RA (S77: [Theodot.] Acespd; [LXX. 
6 wepiBodos:] ura), the plain where Nebuchad- 
nezzar set up the golden image (lan. iii. 1), has 
been sometimes identified with a tract a little below 
Tekru, on the left bank of the Tigris (Layard, 
Nin. f§ Bab. p. 469), where the name Dur is still 
found. But (1) this tract probably never belonged 
to Babylon; (2) at any rate it is too far from the 
capital to be the place where the image was set up; 
for the plain of Dura was in the province or district 


of Babylon (Oa VW" T)3), and therefore in 
the vicinity of the city; (3) the name Dur, in its 
modern use, is applicable to any plain. M. Oppert 
places the plain (or, as he calls it, the “ valley "’) 
of Dura to the south-east of Babylon, in the vicinity 
of the mound of Dowair or Dunir. He has dis- 
covered on this site the pedestul of a colossal statue, 
and regards the modern name as a corruption of 
the ancient appellation. G. R. 


* DUST shaken off from one's sandals (Acts 
xiii. 51), or his garments (Acts xviii. 6) was a symn- 
bolic act, expressive of disapprobation and renun- 
ciation. Its significancy lay in the idea that those 
against whoin the act was directed were so un- 
worthy that it was detiling to one to allow so much 
as a partie ‘le of the soil to cleave to his garments 
(see Wetstein’s Nor. Test. i. 370). For other 
references to this custom, see Matt. x. 14; Mark 
vi. 11; [ake ix. 5, x. 11. 

Dust thrown into the air by an excited crowd, 
as in the case of the mob at Jerusalem on hearing 
Paul’s declaration that the heathen were to share 
in the blessings of the Messiah's kingdom (Acts 
xxii. 23), was an expression of rage and menace, 
while at the same time it inflamed still further the 
passion already excited. The oriental traveller, Sir 
John Chardin (Harmer’s Observations, iv. 203) 
states that this form of popular outbreak is not 
uncommon among the Persians at the present day. 
The peasants there when they have a grievance to 
redress, collect: at the palace-gate, howl, rend their 
garments and throw dust into the air, in order to 

enforce by such frantic violence their demand for 
- justice. In like manner Shimei, as he cursed 
David (2 Sam. xvi. 13), “threw stones at him and 


a The modern Arabic term for the Griffon Vulture, 
including the V. auricularis and V. cinereus, {a Nisr. 
This word is never applied to the Neaphron perenop- 
terus or * Rachmah.” The Engles are designated col- 
lectively by ¢gab with a specific adjective for various 
epecices. Iam inclined, therefore, to restrict the Heb. 
Nesher to the majestic Vulzur, every Scriptural charac- 


EAGLE 


cast dust'’ (according to the Hebrew, and as in 
the marvin of the A. V., “dusted him with dust“), 
Panting “after the dust of the earth on the bead 
of the poor’ is mentioned in Amos li. 7 as a mark 
of avarice. Even those who were so wretched as 
to have nothing but the dust and ashes, which. in 
token of their misery. they had spread upon ther 
heads, were still objects of the rapacity of the 
merciless miser. With an approach to this sar- 
casm, it is said in the old ballad of Gernutus the 
Jew (Connoisseur, No. xvi.) who, in default of the 
payment of his ‘bond, insisted on having «bis 
pound of flesh": — 
* ITis heart doth thinke on many a wile, 
How to deceive the poore ; 
His mouth is almost full of mucke, 
Yet still he gapes for more.”’ 


See under MouRNING in regard to the custom of 
sprinkling ashes on the head or person as a badge 
of sorrow. See SERPENT for what is meant by 
the tempter’s being doomed to “eat dust all the 
days of his life’ (ren. iii. 14). H. 


E. 


EAGLE ("0"), nesher: &erds: aquila). The 
Hebrew word, which occurs frequently in the 0. T., 
may denote a particular species of the Falecmitle, 
as in Ley. xi. 13, Deut. xiv. 12, where the nester 
is distinguished from the ossifietge, osprey, and 
other raptorial birds; but the term is used also 
to express the griffon vulture (}udrur sulrus) in 
two or three passages. 

At least four distinct kinds of eagles have teen 
observed in Palestine, namely, the golden eayle 
(Aquila chrysaétus), the spotted eagle (A. nan), 
the commonest species in the rocky districts (see 
His, i. 23), the imperial eagle (Aquila Helirea), 
and the very common Cirenétus geilicus, which 
preys on the numerous reptilia of Palestine (fora 
fizure of this Lird see OspREY). The Hebrew 
nesher may stand for any of these differerR species, 
though perhaps more particular reference to the 
golden and imperial eagles and the gritfun vulture 
may be intended.¢ 

The eagle's swiftness of flight is the sulject of 
frequent allusion in Scripture (Deut. xxviii. 49: 
2 Sam. i. 23; Jer. iv. 13, xlix. 22: Lam. iv. 19, 
&c.); its mounting liigh into the air is referred to 
(in Job xxxix. 27; Proy. xxiii. 5, xxx. 19; Is. xb 
31; Jer. xlix. 16); its strength and vigor (in Ps. 
cili. 5); its predaceous habits (Job ix. 26; Prov. 
xxx. 17); its setting its nest in high pluces (in ler. 
xlix. 16); the care in training its young to flv (in 
Ex. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11); its powers of vision 
(in Job xxxix. 29). 

The passage in Mic. i. 16, “ Enlarge thy baldness 
as the eavle,’ has been understood by Bechart 
(fteroz. ii. 744) and others to refer to the eacle at 
the time of its moulting in the spring. Ovedmann 
(Vermisch. Samm. i. 64) erroneously refers [7] the 
baldness spoken of by the prophet to point to the 
teristic of the Nesker being more true of the Griffoa 
Vulture than of any Eagle. Hi. B. T. 

The reader will find the vernacular Arabic names 
of different species of Vulturids and Falconide tn 
Loche’s Catalozue des Orseaux obsere. en A'yrne, 
and in Jh/s, vols. i., fi., Tristram’s papers on the Or 
nithology of North Africa. 


EAGLE 


Vullur barbatus (Gyprétus), the bearded vulture 
or lammergyer, which he supposed was bald. It 
appears to us to be extremely improbable that there 
is any reference in the passage under consideration 
to eagles moulting. Allusion is here made to the 
custom of shaving the head as a token of mourn- 
ing; but there would be little or no appropriateness 
in the comparison of a shaved head with an eagle at 
the time of moulting. But if the nesher is supposed 
to denote the griffon vulture (Vullur fulvus), the 
simile is peculiarly appropriate; it may be remarked 
that the Hebrew verb kdrach (T7712) signifies «to 
make bald on the back part of the head;"’ the 
notion here conveyed is very applicable to the 
whole head and neck of this bird, which is cesti- 
tute of true feathers. 
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Aquila Heliaca. 


With reference to the texts referred to above, 
which eompare the watchful and sustaining care of 
his people by the Almighty with that exhibited by 
the eagle in training its young ones to fly, we may 
quote a passage from Sir Humphry Davy, who says, 
“T once saw a very interesting sight above one of 
the crags of Ben Nevis, as [ was going in the pur- 
suit of black game. Two parent eagles were teach- 
ing their offspring, two young birds, the manceuvres 
of flight. They began by rising from the top of 
the mountain, in the eye of the sun. It was about 
midday, and bright for this climate. They at first 
made small circles, and the young birds imitated 
them. They paused on their wings, waiting till 
they had made their first flight, and then took a 
second and larger gyration: always rising towards 
the sun, and enlarging their circle of flight so as to 
make a gradually ascending spiral. The young 
ones still and slowly followed, apparently flying bet- 
ter as they mounted; and they continued this sub- 
lime exercise, always rising, till they became mere 
points in the air, and the young ones were lost, and 
afterwards their parents, to our aching sight.” 
The expression in Ex. and Deut. (/. ce.), “ beareth 
‘hem on her wings,’ has been understood by Rab- 
binical writers and others to mean that the eagle 
does actually carry her young ones on her wings 
and shoulders. This is putting on the words a 
sonstruction which they by no means gre intended 
‘o convey: at the same time, it is not improbable 
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‘hat the parent bird assists the first efforts of her 
young by flying under them, thus sustaining them 
for a moment, and encouraging them in their early 
lessons. 

In Ps. ciii. 5 it is said, “ Thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle’s ’ (see also Is. xl. 31). Some Jew- 
ish interpreters have illustrated this passage by a 
reference to the old fables about the eagle being 
able to renew his strength when very old (see Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. ii. 747). Modern commentators for 
the most part are inclined to think that these words 
refer to the eagle after the moulting season, when 
the bird is more full of activity than before. We 
much prefer Hengstenberg’s explanation on Ps. ciii. 
5, “Thy youth is renewed, so that in point of 
strength thou art like the eagle.’ 

The derol of Matt. xxiv. 28, Luke xvii. 37, may 
include the Vultur fulrus and Neophron percnop- 
terus; though, as eagles frequently prey upon dead 
bodies, there is no necessity to restrict the Greek 
word to the Vulturide.« The figure of an eagle is 
now and has been long a favorite military ensign.’ 
The Persians so employed it; which fact illustrates 
the passage in Is. xlvi. 11, where Cyrus is alluded 


to under the symbol of an “eagle” (COD) or 
“ravenous bird ’’ (coup. Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 4). 
The same bird was similarly employed by the As- 
syrians and the Romans. Eagles are frequently 
represented in Assyrian sculptures attending the 
soldiers in their battles; and some have hence sup- 
posed that they were trained birds. Considering, 
however, the wild and intractable nature of eagles, 
it is very improbable that this was the case. The 
representation of these birds was doubtless intended 
to portray the common feature in Eastern battle- 
field scenery, of birds of prey awaiting to satisfy 
their hunger on the bodies of the slain. 
Wey fas 

E’ANES (Madvns: [Ald. ’Hdyys:] /sses), 1 
Esdr. ix. 21, a name which stands in the place of 
Hanim, MAASELAH, and ELIJAH, in the parallel 
list of Ezra x. It does not appear whence the 
translators obtained the form of the name given 
in the A. V. 

* Here, as in many other instances in the Apoc- 
rypha, the form of the name in the A. V. is de- 
rived, either directly or indirectly, from the Aldine 
edition. ‘ 

* EAR used as a verb (from the Lat. arare 
through the Anglo-Saxon erian) in Deut. xxi. 4; 
1 Sam. viii. 12; Is. xxx. 24 (A. V.), meant “to 
plough ”’ or + till,’’ at the time when our English 
version was made. So in Shakespeare (ich. //., 
iii, 2): — 

* And let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hope to grow.” 


See Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word-Book, p. 
168 (Lond. 1866). H. 


*EARING (from the Anglo-Saxon eriung) 
occurs in Gen. xlv. 6 and Ex. xxxiv. 21 (A. V.), 
where, according to the present English usage, we 
should write “ploughing’’ for ‘earing,’’ and 
“ ploughing-time "’ for ‘‘ earing-time.”’ Thus “ ear- 
ing ’’ at present (so liable to be taken in the sense 
of putting forth ears) suggests almost the opposite 
of the true meaning. H. 





— ———— 


a It is necessary to remember that no true eagle 
will kill for himself if he can find dead tlesh. 
H. B. &. 
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EARNEST. This term occurs only thrice in 
the A. V. (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14). The 
equivalent in the original is appaBay, a Grecized 
form of 1229, which was introduced by the Phee- 
nicians into Greece, and alao into Italy, where it 
reappears under the forms arrhabo and arrha. It 
may avain be traced in the French arr/es, and in 
the old English expression Karl's or Arle's money. 
The Hebrew word was used generally for pledae 
(Gen. xxxvili. 17), and in its cognate forms for 
surety (Prov. xvil. 18) and hestige (2 K. xiv. 14). 
The Greck derivative, however, acquired a more 
technical sense as sivtifviny the depos paid by the 
purchaser on entering into an agreement for the 
purchase of anything (Suid. eas. v.). A similar 
leenl and technical sense attaches to earnest, the 
payment of which places both the vendor and the 
purchaser in a position to enforce the carrying out 
of the contract (Blackstone, ii. 30 [which see]). 
There is a marked distinction between pledge and 
earnest in this respect, that the latter is a part- 
payment, and therefore implies the twdentity in kind 
of the deposit with the future full payment; whereas 
a pledve may be something of a totally different 
nature, as in Gen. xxxviil., to be restimed by the 
depositor when he has completed his contract. 
Thus the expression “earnest of the Spirit"? im- 
plies, beyond the idea of security, the tdentity in 
kind, though not in degree, and the continarty of 
the Christian's privileges in this world and in the 
next. ‘The payment of earnest-money under the 
name of arrabon is still one of the common occur- 
rences of Arab life.¢ W. L. B. 


EAR-RINGS. The word GY), by which these 


ornaments are usually deseriled, is unfortunately 
ambiguous, originally referring to the nose-ring 
(as its root indicates), and thence transferred to 
the ear-ring. The full expression for the latter is 


Cia al eats Crd (Gen. xxxv. 4), in contradis- 


tinction to Moy Et (Gen. xxiv. 47). In the 


majority of cases, however, the kind is not spec- 
ified, and the only clew to the meaning is the con- 
text. The term occurs in this undefined sense in 
Judg. viii. 24; Job xii. 11; Prov. xxv. 12: Hos. 
ii. 13. The material of which the ear-ring was 
made was venerally gold (I°x. xxxii. 2), and its 
form circular, as we may infer from the name 


Oey, by which it is described (Num. xxxi. 50: 
Fz. xvi. 12): such was the shape usual in Eevpt 
(Wilkinson’s Ayyptans, iii, 370). They were 
worn by women and by youth of both sexes (Ex. 
(c.). It has been inferred from the passave quoted, 
and from Judy. vill. 24, that they were not worn 
by men: these passages are, however, by no means 
conclusive. In the former an order is given to the 
men in such terms that they could not Le men- 
tioned, though they might have been inplicitly 
included; in the latter the amount of the gold is 
the peculiarity adverted to, and not the character 
of the ornament, a peculiarity which is still notice- 
able among the inhabitants of southern Arabia 
(Wellsted’s Trareds, i. 321). The mention of the 
sons in Ex. xxxii. 2. (which, however, is omitted in 
the LXX.) is in favor of their having been worn; 
and it appears unlikely that the Hebrews presented 








@ @In regard to the uncertain etymology of © ear- 
nest,” see Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word- Book, p. 
169. ii, 
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an exception to the almost universal practice of 
Asiaties, both in ancient and modern times (Winer, 
Realwort. a. v. Ohriinee). The ear-ring appears 
to have heen regarded with superstitious reverence 
as an amulet: thus it is named in the Chalkdee and 


Samaritan versions NESTA, a holy thing ; and in 
Is. iii. 20 the word &™ >, properly anulets, is 


rendered in the A. V., after the LXX. and Vulz.. 
eariings, [ AMULET. 7} On this account they were 


surrendered along with the idols by Jacob's house 
Chardin describes ear-riggs, 


hold (Gen. xxxv. 4). 





Egyptian Ear-rings, from Wilkinson. 


with talismanic figures and characters on them, as 
still existing in the East (Vrown's Anggnedira, iL 
305). Jewels were sometimes attached to the rings: 
they were called SENS (from FY, to drop), a 
word rendered in Judy. viii. 26, Spuionwos: mompbets 
collirs or stceet jewels, A. V., and in Is. iii. 19, 
kdBepa: forques: chains or sweet balls, A.V. The 
size of the ear-rings still worn in eastern countries 
far exceeds what is usual among ourselves (Har- 
mer’s Ubsertations, iv. 311, 314): hence they 
formed a handsome present (Job xlii. 11), or ofier- 


ing to the service of God (Num. xxxi. 50). 
W. L. B. 


EARTH. This term is used in two widely 
different senses: (1) for the material of which the 
earth's surface is composed: (2) as the name of the 
phinet on which man dwells. ‘The Hebrew lan- 
guage discriininates ketween these two by the use 


of separate terms, Adamah (TWISTS) for the former, 


Evets (YTS for the latter. As the two are es- 
sentially distinct, we shall notice them separately. 
I. Adameh is the earth in the sense of soil or 
vround, particularly as being susceptible of culti- 
vation; hence the expression tsi adamah for an 
agriculturist (Gen. ix. 20). The carth supttied 
the elementary substance of which man's body was 
formed, and the terms adam and adameh are 
brought into juxtaposition, implying an etsymelog- 
ical connection (Gen. ii. 7). [ADAM.] The opin- 
ion that man’s body was formed of earth prevailed 
among the Greeks (Ilesiod, Op. et Dt. 61, 70; 
Plat. Rep. p. 269), the Romans (Virg. Georg. i. 
341; Ovid, Wet. i. 82), the Fysptians (Died. Sie. 
j. 10), and other ancient nations. It, is evidertly 
based on the observation of the material into which 
the body is resolved after death (Job x. 9; Ecel. 
xii. 7). ‘The law prescribed earth as the material 
out of which altars were to be raised (Ex. xx. 24); 
Riihr (Sym. i. 488) sees in this a reference to the 
name adam: others with more reason compare the 
ara de cespite of the Romans (Ov. Trist. v. 5, 9; 
Hor. Od. iii. 8, 4,5), and view it as a precept of 
simplicity. Naaman’s request for two mules’ bur- 
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den of earth (2 K. v. 17) was based on the idea 
that Jehovah, like the heathen deities, was a local 
god, and could be worshipped acceptably only on 
his own soil. 

II. Eres is explained by Von Bohlen (/ntrod. 
to Gen. ii. 6) as meaning etymolovically the low 
in opposition to the Aivh, i.e. the heaven. It is 
applied in a more or less extended sense: (1) to 
the whole world (Gen. i. 1); (2) to land as op- 

to sea (Gen. i. 10); (3) to a country (Gren. 
xxi. 32); (4) toa plot of ground (Gen. xxiii. 15); 
and (5) to the ground on which a man stands (Gen. 
xxxilil, 3). The two former senses alune concern 
us, the first involving an inquiry into the opinions 
of the Hebrews on Cosmogony, the second on Ge- 
ography. 

I. CosmMoGony. — The views of the Hebrews 
on this subject are confessedly imperfect and ob- 
seure. ‘[his arises partly frum the ulterior objects 
which led them to the study of natural science, and 
still more from the poetical coloring with which 
they expressed their opinions. ‘The bouks of Gen- 
esis, Job, and Psalins supply the most numerous 
notices. Of these, the two latter are strictly poct- 
ical works, and their language must be measured 
by the laws of poetical expression; in the first alone 
have we anything approaching to an historical and 
systematic statement, and even this is but a sketch 
—an outline — which ought to be regarded at the 
same distance, fromm the same point of view, and 
throuvrh the same religious medium as its author 
rerarded it. The act of creation itself, as recorded 
in the first chapter of Genesis, is a subject: bevond 
and above the experience of man; human language, 
derived, as it originally was, from the sensible and 
material world, fails to find au adequate term to 
describe the act; for our word “ create’ and the 
Hebrew ura, though most appropriate to express 
the idea of an original creation, are yet applicable 
and must necessarily be applicable to other modes 
of creation; nor does the addition of such expres- 
sions as “out of things that were not’? (é od« 
évrwy, 2 Mace. vii. 23), or “not from things which 
appear “ed (ue) éx pavouevwy, Heb. xi. 3) contrib- 
ute much to the force of the declaration. The 
absence of a terin which shall deseribe exclusively 
an original creation is a necessary infirmity of lan- 
guare: as the event occurred but once, the corres- 
ponding term must, in order to he adequate, have 
been coined for the occasion and reserved for it 
alone, which would have been impossible. The 
same observation applies, though in a modified de- 
gree, to the description of the various processes 
subsequent to the existence of orivinal matter. 
Moses viewed matter and all the forms of matter in 
their relations primarily to God, and secondarily to 
nan — as manifesting the glory of the former, and! 
as designed for the use of the latter. In relation 
to the turmer, he describes creation with the special 
view of illustrating the Divine attributes of power, 
goodness, wisdom, and accordingly he throws this 
narrative into a form which impresses the reader 
with the sense of these attributes. In relation to! 
the latter, he selects his materials with the special | 
view of illustrating the subordination of all the 
orders of material things to the necessities and 
comforts of man. With these objects in view, it: 
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should consequently be subjected to the same stand 
ard of interpretation as other passages of the Bible 
descriptive of objects which are entirely beyond the 
experience of man, such as the day of jndyment, 
the states of heaven and hell, and the representa- 
tions of the Divine Majesty. ‘The style of criticisin 
applied to Gen. i. by the opponents, and not unfre- 
quently by the supporters of Revelation, is such as 
would be subversive uf many of the most noble and 
valuable portions of the Bible. With these pref- 
atory remarks we proceed to lay down what appear 
to us to be the leading features of Hebrew coa- 
mogony. 

1. The earth was regarded not only as the cen- 
tral point of the universe, but as the universe itself, 
every other body —the heavens, sun, moon, and 
stars — being subsidiary to, and, as it were, the 
complement of the earth. ‘The Hebrew language 
has no expression equivalent to our wuirerse: © the 
heavens and the earth "’ (Gren. i. 1, xiv. 19; Ex. 
xxxi. 17) has been regarded as such; but it is clear 
that the heavens were looked upon as a necessary 
adjunct of the earth —the curtain of the tent in 
which man dwells (Is. xl. 22), the sphere above 
which fitted the sphere below (comp. Job xxii. 14, 
and Is. xl. 22) —desivned solely for purposes of 
beneficence in the economy of the earth. This 
appears from the account of its creation and offices: 
the existence of the heaven was not prior tu or 
contemporaneous with that of the earth, but subse- 
quent to it; it was created on the second day (Gen. 
i. 6). The term under which it is described, redua 


(DY) is significant of its extension, that it was 
stretched out as a curtain (Pa. civ. 2) over the sur- 
face of the earth. Moreover it depended upon the 
earth; it had its © foundations ’’ (2 Sam. xxii. 8) 
on the edves of the earth's circle, where it was sup- 
ported by the mountains as by massive pillars (Job 
xxvi. 11). Its oftices were (1) to support the 
waters which were above it (Gen. i. 7; Ds. exlviii. 
4), and thus to form a mighty reservoir of rain and 
snow, which were to pour fourth through its win- 
dows (Gen. vii. 11; Is. xxiv. 18) and doors (Pa. 
Ixxvili. 25), as through opened sluice gates, for the 
fructification of the earth; (2) to serve as the sub- 
stration (orepéwua or firmament") in which the 
celestial bodies were to be fixed. As with the 
heaven itself, so also with the heavenly bodies; they 
were regarded solely as the ministers of the earth. 
Their ottices were (1) to give light; (2) to separate 
between day and night; (3) to be for syns, as in 
the case of eclipses or other extraordinary phe- 
nomena; for seasons, as regulating seedtime and 
harvest, summer and winter, as well as_relivious 
festivals; and for drys and yertrs, the length of the 
former being dependent on the sun, the latter being 
estimated by the motions both of sun and moon 
(Gen. i. 14-18); so that while it mizht truly be 
said that they held “dominion” over the earth 
(Joh xxxviii. 33), that dominion was exercised 
solely for the convenience of the tenants of earth 
(Ps. civ. 19-23). So entirely indeed was the ex- 
ixtence of heaven and the heavenly bodies designed 
fur the earth, that with the earth they shall simul- 
taneously perish (2 Pet. iii. 10): the curtain of the 
tent shall be rolled up and the stars shall of neces 


ought not to be a matter of surprise, if the simple! sity drop off (Is. xxxiv. 4; Matt. xxiv. 29) — theit 
narrative of creation omits much that scientific re-| avympathy with earth's destruction being the coun- 
search has since supplied, and appears in a guise| terpart of their joyous song when its foundations ° 
adapted to those objects. The subject itself is) were laid (Job xxxviii. 7). ' 
chrouzhout one of a transcendental character; it; 2. The earth was regarded in a twofold aspect; 
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in relation to God, as the manifestation of his 
Infinite attributes; in relation to man, as the scene 
of his abode. (1.) The Hebrew cosmogony is based 
upon the leading principle that the universe exists, 
not independently of God, by any necessity or any 
inherent power, nor yet contemporanevusly with 
God, as being co-existent with him, nor yet in 
Opposition to God, as a hostile element, but depend- 
ently upon him, subsequently to him, and in sub- 
jection to him. ‘The opening words of Genesis 
express in broad terms this leading principle; how- 
ever ditheult it may be, as we have already observed, 
to express this truth adequately in human language, 
yet there can be no doubt that the subordination 
of matter to God in every respect is implied in that 
passave, as Well as in other passages, too numerous 
to quote, which comment upon it. The same great 
principle runs through the whole history of creation: 
matter owed all its forms and modifications to the 
will of (aod: in itself dull and inert, it received its 
first vivifying capacities from the influence of the 
Spirit of God brooding over the deep (Gen. i. 2); 
the progressive improvements in its condition were 
the direct and miraculous eflects of God's will; no 
interposition of secondary causes is recognized; 
“He spake and it was’’ (Ps. xxxiii. 9); and the 
pointed terseness and sharpness with which the 
writer suis up the whole transaction in the three 
expressions “ God said,” “it was so,"? “God saw 
that it was good’ — the first declaring the divine 
volition, the second the immediate result, the third 
the perfectness of the work — harmonizes aptly with 
the view which he intended to express. ‘Thus the 
earth became in the eyes of the pions Hebrew the 
scene on which the Divine perfections were dis- 
played: the heavens (Ps. xix. 1), the earth (Ps. 
xxiv. 1, civ. 24), the sea (Job xxvi. 10; Ps. Ixxxix. 
9; Jer. v. 22), “mountains and hills, fruitful trees 
and all cedars, beasts and all cattle, creeping things 
and flying fowl” (Ps. exlviii. 9, 10), all displayed 
one or other of the leading attributes of His char- 
acter. So also with the ordinary operations of 
nature — the thunder was lis voice (Job xxxvii. 
5), the lightnings His arrows (Ps. Ixxvii. 17), wind 
and storm His messeners (Ps. exlviii. 8), the earth- 
quake, the eclipse, and the comet, the signs of His 
presence (Joel ii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 
25). 

(2.) The earth was regarded in relation to man, 
and accordinyly cach act of creation is a preparation 
of the earth for his abode — light, as the primary 
condition of all life; the heavens, for purposes 
already detailed; the dry land, for his home; 
“grass for the eattle and herb for the service of 
man” (Ps. civ, 14); the alternations of day and 
night, the one for his work and the other for his 
rest (Ps. civ. 23); fish, fowl, and flesh for his food ; 
the beasts of burden, to lighten his toil. The work 
of each day of creation has its specific application 
to the requirements and the comforts of man, and 
is recorded with that special view. 

3. Creation was revarded as a progressive work 
—agradnal development from the inferior to the 
superior orlers of things. ‘Thus it was with the 
earth's surface, at first a chaotic mass, weste and 
empty, well described in the paronomastic terms 
tohu, bohu, overspread with waters and enveloped in 
darkness ((ren. i. 2), and thence gradually brought 
into a state of order and beauty so conspicuous, as 
to have led the Latins to describe it by the name 
Mundus. ‘Thus also with the different portions of 
the universe, the earth before the light, the licht 
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before the firmament, the firmament before the dry 
land. Thus also with light itself, at fire the 
elementary principle, separated from the darkness, 
but without defined boundaries ; afterwards the 
illuminating bodies with their distinct powers and 
othces —a progression that is well expressed ir 
the Hebrew languave by the terms or and mair 


(TW, “ND). Thus also with the cniers of 
living beings; firstly. plants; secondly, fish and 
birds; thirdly, cattle; and lastly, man. Fron 
“ood "’ in the several parts to ** very good" ass 
whole (Gen. i. 31), such was its progres in the 
Judgment of the Omnipotent workman. 


4. Order involves time; a succession of events 
implies a succession of periods; and accordingly 
Moses assigns the work of creation to six days 
each having its specitic portion — light to the first, 
the firmament to the second, the dry land and 
plants to the third, the heavenly bodies to the 
fourth, fish and fowl to the fifth, beasts and man 
to the sixth. The manner, in which these acts 
are described as having been done, precludes all 
idea of time in relation to their performance: it 
was miraculous and instantaneous: © God said" 
and then * it was."" But the progressiveness. and 
consequently the individualitv of the acts, does 
involve an idea of time as elapsing between the 
completion of one and the commencement of sn- 
other; otherwise the work of creation would have 
resulved itself into a single continuou. act. The 
period assigned to each individual act is a day — 
the only period which represents the entire cessation 
of a work through the interposition of night. ‘That 
a natural day is represented under the expression 
“evening was and morning was,”’ admits, we think, 
of no doubt; the term “day” alone may refer 
sometimes to an indefinite period contemporaneous 
with a single event; but when the individual parts 
of a day, “evening and morning“ are spevitied, 
and when a series of such days are noticed in their 
numerical order, no analogy of language admits of 
our understanding the term in anything else than 
its literal sense. The Hebrews had no other means 
(of expressing the civil day of 24 hours than as 


“evening, morning "’ (“W723 azY, Dan. viii. 14), 


similar to the Greek wuy@fuepoy, and althouch 
the alternation of light and darkness lay at the 
root of the expression, yet the Hebrews in their 
use of it no more thought of those elements than 
do we when we use the terms fortnight or se’ nicht; 
in each case the lipse of a certain time, and not 
the elements by which that time is calculated, is 
intended: so that, without the least inconsistency 
either of language or of reality, the expression may 
he applied to the days previous to the creation of 
the sun. The application of the same expressions 
to the events subsequent to the creation of the sun, 
as well as the use of the word “day ’’ in the 4th 
commandment without any indications that it is 
| used in a different sense, or in any other than the 
‘literal aeceptation of Gen. i. 5 ff, confirm the view 
labove stated. ‘The interpretation that © evening 
and morning "? = beginning and end, is opposed not 
only to the order in which the words stand, | ut to 
the sense of the words elsewhere. 


5. The Hebrews, though rezanding creation as 
>the immediate act of God, did not ignore the 
‘ evideut fact that existing materials and intermediate 

agencies were employed both then and in the sub- 
i sequent operations of nature. Thus the simple fact 
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“ Ged createa man’? (Gen. i. 27) is amplified by 
the subseqnent notice of the material substance of 
which his body was made (Gen. ii. 7); and so also 
of the animals ((sen. i. 24, ii. 19). The separation 
of sea and land, attributed in Gen. i. 6 to the 
Divine fiat was seen to involve the process of par- 
tial elevations of the earth's surface (Ps. civ. 8, 
“the mountains ascend, the valleys descend; 
comp. Prov. viii. 25-28). The forination of clouds 
and the supply of moisture to the earth, which in 
Gen. i. 7 was provided by the creation of the firma- 
ment, was afterwards attributed to its true cause 
in the continual return of the waters from the 
earth's surface (Eccl. i. 7). The existence of the 
element of light, as distinct from the sun (Cen. i. 
3, 14; Job xxxviii. 19), has likewise been explained 
as the result of a philosophically correct view as to 
the nature of light; more probably, however, it was 
founded upon the incorrect view that the light of 
the moon was independent of the sun. 


6. With regard to the earth's body, the Hebrews 
conceived its surface to be an immense disc, sup- 
ported like the flat roof of an Eastern house by 
pillars (Job ix. 6; Ps. Ixxv. 3), which rested on 
solid foundations (Job xxxviii. 4, 6: Ps. civ. 5; 
Prov. viii. 2); but where those foundations were 
on which the “ sockets’ of the pillars rested, none 
could tell (Job xxxviii. 6). The more philosophical 
view of the earth being suspended in free space 
seems to be implied in Job xxvi. 7; nor is there 
any absolute contradiction between this and the | 
former view, as the pillars of the earth's surface 
may be conceived to have been founded on the deep 
bases of the mountains, which bases themselves 
were unsupported. Other passages (Ps. xxiv. 2, 
cxxxvi. 6) seem to imply the existence of a vast 
subterraneous ocean; the words, however, are sus- 
ceptible of the sense that the earth was elevated 
above the level of the seas (Henystenberg, Cusm. 
in loc.), and, that this is the sense in which they 
are to be accepted, appears from the converse ex- 
pression “water under the earth’? (Ex. xx. 4), 
which, as contrasted with ‘heaven above” and 
“earth beneath,” evidently implies the comparative 
elevation of the three bodies. Beneath the earth's 


surface was sheol (Sassy), the hollow place, +“ hell” 
(Num. xvi. 30; Deut. xxxii. 22; Job xi. 8), the 
“ house appointed for the living (Job xxx. 23), a 
“Jand of darkness’ (Job x. 21), to which were 
ascribed in pvetical language gates (Ia. xxxviii. 10) 
and bars (Job xvii. 16), and which had its vallevs 
or deep places (Prov. ix. 18). It extended beneath 
the sea (Job xxvi. 5, 6), and was thus supposed to 
be conterminous with the upper world. 

Il. GroGraruy, — We shall notice (1) the 
views of the Hebrews as to the form and size of the 
earth, its natural divisions, and physical features; 
(2) the countries into which they divided it and 
their provressive acquaintance with those countries. 
The world in the latter sense was sometimes 


3 

described by the poetical term tébel (22K), cor- 
responding to the Greek ofxouuéyn (Is. xiv. 21). 

(1.) In the absence of positive statements we 
have to gather the views of the Hebrews as to the 
‘orm of the earth from scattered allusions, and 
these for the most part in the poetical hooks, where 
it is difficult to decide how far the lancuage is to 
be regarded as literal, and how far as metaphorical. 
There seem to be traces of the same ideas as pre-' 
vailed among the Greeks, that the world was a disk. 
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(Is. xl. 22; the word 2-W, circle, is applied ex- 
clusively to the circle of the horizon, whether 
bounded by earth, sea or sky), bordered by the 
ocean (Deut. xxx. 13; Job xxvi. 10; Ps. cxxxix. 
9; Prov. viii. 27), with Jerusalem as its centre 
(Ez. v. 5), which was thus regarded, like Delphi, 


as the navel (WDM, Judg. ix. 37; Ez. xxxviii. 
12; LXX.; Vulg.), or, accordiig to another view 
((vesen. Thesnur. s. v.), the highest point of the 
world. The passages quoted in support of this 
view admit of a different interpretation; Jerusalem 
might be regarded as the centre of the world, not 
only as the seat of religious light and truth, but to 
a certain extent in a geographical sense; for Pales- 
tine was situated between the important empires 
of Assyria and Egypt; and not only between them 
but above them, its elevation above the plains on 
either side contributing to the appearance of its 
centrality. A different view has been gathered from 


the expression “ four corera”” (TVIE3D, generally 
applied to the skirts of a garment), as though 
implying the quadrangular shape of a garment 
stretched out, according to Eratosthenes’ compari 
son; but the term “corners” may be applied in a 
metaphorical sense for the extreme ends of the 
world (Job xxxvii. 3, xxxviii. 13; Is. xi. 12, xxiv 
16; Kez. vii. 2). Finally, it is sugested by Biihr 
(Symbolth, i. 170) that these two views may have 
heen held together, the former as the actual and 
the latter as the symbolical represencation of the 
earth's form. As to the size of the earth, the 
Hebrews had but a very indefinite notion; in many 
passages the “earth,’’ or “ whole earth,” is used as 
co-extensive with the Babylonian (Is. xiii. 5, xiv. 7 
ff., xxiv. 17), or Assyrian empires (Ls. x. 14, xiv. 26, 
Xxxvil. 18), just as at a later period the Roman 
empire was styled orbis terrarun; the “ends of 


the earth” GTZ?) in the language of prophecy 
applied to the nations on the border of these king 
doms, especially the Medes (Is. v. 26, xiii. 5) in the 
east, and the islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean in the west (Is. xli. 5, 9); but occasionally 
the boundary was cuntracted in this latter direction 
to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean (Is. xxiv. 
16; Zech. ix. 10; Ps. Ixxii. 8). Without unduly 
pressing the language of prophecy, it may be said 
that the views of the Hebrews as to the size of the 
earth extended but little bevond the nations with 
which they came in contact; its solidity is fre- 
quently noticed, its dimensions but seldom (Job 
xxxvili. 18; Is. xlii. 5). We shall presently trace 
the progress of their knowledge in succeeding ages. 

The earth was divided into four quarters or 
regivns corresponding to the four points of the 
colipass ; these were described in various ways, 
sometimes according to their positions relatively to 


a person facing the east, before (OT), behind 
(ATT), the riyht hand (]™D%), and the left 
hand (Osi, representing respectively E., W., 
S., and N. (Job xxiii. 8,9); sometimes relatively 
to the sun’s course, the rising (7715), the setting 
(NID, Ps. 1. 1) the drilliant quarter (373, 


Fz. xl. 24), and the dark quarter (VEY, Ex. xxvi. 


| 20; comp. the Greek (épos, Hom. /. xii. 240); 


sometimes as the seat of the four winds (Ez. xxxvii. 
9); and sometimes according to the physical char- 
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acteristics, the sea (C%) fur the W. (Gen. xxviii. 
14), the parched (223) for the S. (Ex. xxvii. 9), 


and the mountains (YW) for the N. (Is. xiii. 
4). The north appears to have been regarded as 
the highest part of the earth's surface, in conse- 
quence perhaps of the mountain ranges which 
existed there, and thus the heaviest part of the 
earth (Job xxvi. 7). The north was also the 
quarter in which the Hebrew e¢t-Dorado lay, the 
land of gold mines (Job xxxvii. 22; margin ; comp. 
Her. iii. 116). 

These terms are very indistinctly used when 
applied to special localities; for we find ®&e north 
assigned as the quarter of Assyria (Jer. iii. 18), 
Babylonia (Jer. vi. 22), and the Luphrates (Jer. 
xlvi. 10), and more frequently Media (Jer. 1. 3; 
comp. li. 11), while the south is especially repre- 
sented by Egypt (Is. xxx. 6; Dan. xi. 5). The 
Hebrews were not more exact in the use of terms 
descriptive of the physical features of the earth's 


surface; for instance, the same term (S*) is ap- 


plied to the sea (Mediterranean), to the lakes of 
Palestine, and to great rivers, such as the Nile (Is. 
xviii. 2), and perhaps the Euphrates (Is. xxvii. 1): 


mountain (77) signifies not only high ranges, 
such ag Sinai or Ararat, but an elevated region 


(Josh. xi. 16); river (719) is occasionally applied 
to the sea (Jon. ii. 3; Ps. xxiv. 2) and to canals 
fed by rivers (Is. xliv. 27). Their vocabulary, how- 
ever, was aluple for deseribing the special features 
of the lands with which they were acquainted, the 
terms for the different sorts of valleys, mountains, 
rivers, and springs being very numereus and ex- 
pressive. We cannot fail to be struck with the 
adequate ideas of descriptive geography expressed 
in the directions given to the spies (Num. xill. 17- 
20), and in the closing address of Moses (Deut. viii. 
7-9); nor less, with the extreme accuracy and the 
variety of almost technical terins, with which the 
boundaries of the various tribes are described in 
the book of Joshua, warranting the assumption that 
the Hebrews hiul acquired the art of surveying 
from the Egyptians (Jahn, i. 6, § 104). 

(2.) We proceed to give a brief sketch of the 
geographical knowledge of the Hebrews down to 
the period when their distinctive names and ideas 
were superseded by those of classical writers. The 
chief source of information open to them, beyond 
the circle of their own experience, was their inter- 
course with the Phoenician traders. While the first 
made them acquainted with the nations from the 
Tigris to the African desert, the second informed 
them of the coasts of the Mediterranean, the regions 
of the north, and the southern districts of Arabia. 
From the Assyrians and Babylonians they gained 
some slight knowledve of the distant countries of 
India, and perhaps even China.4¢ 

Of the physical objects noticed we may make the 
following summary, omitting of course the details 
of the geography of Palestine: (1.) Seas — the 
Mediterranean, which was termed the © Great Sea“ 
(Num. xxxiv. 6), the “Sea of the Philistines“ (Ix. 
xxiii. 31), and the “ Western Sea’? (Veut. xi. 24); 
the Red Sea, under the names of the “Sea of 


@ The geographical questions arising out of tie 
deacription of the giurden of Ejen are discussed ina 
separate article. {EvEN.]) 
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Suph,”’ sedge (Ex. x. 19), and the “‘ Egyptian Sea” 
(is. xi. 15); the Dead Sea, under the names * Sait 
Sea’’ (Gen. xiv. 3), * Eastern Sea‘’ (Joel ii. 20) 
and ‘Sea of the Desert '’ (Deut. iv. 49); and the 
Sea of Chinnereth, or Galilee (Num. xxxiv. 11); 
(2.) Rivers — the Euphrates, which was specifically 
“the river’? (Gen. xxxi. 21), or “the great river” 
(Deut. i. 7); the Nile, which was named either 
Yor (Gen. xli. 1), or Sihor (Josh. xiii. 3}; the 
Tivris, under the name of Hiddekel (Dan. x. 4); 
the Chebar, Chaboras, a tributary to the Euphrates 
(Iz. i. 3); the Habor, probably the same, but 
sometimes identified with the Chaboras that falls 
into the ‘Tigris (2 K. xvii. 6); the river of Egypt 
(Num. xxxiv. 5); and the rivers of Damascus, 
Abana (Barad.t), and Pharpar (2 K. v. 12). For 
the Gibon and Pison (Gen. ii. 11, 13), see Fprn. 
(3.) Mount ans — Ararat or Armenia (Gen. vill. 4); 
Sinai (Ex. xix. 2); Horeb (Ex. iii. 1); Hor (Num. 
xx. 22) near Petra; Lebanon (Deut. iii. 25); and 
Sephar (Gen. x. 30) in Arabia. 

The distribution of the nations over the face of 
the earth is systematically described in Gen. x., to 
which account subsequent, though not very im- 
portant, additions are made in chaps. xxv. and 
xxxvi., and in the prophetical and historical books. 
Although the table in Gen. x. is essentially ethno- 
graphical, yet the geographical element is alo 
strougly developed: the wmter had in his mind's 
eye not only the descent Lut the rcsi/eace of the 
various nations. Some of the names indeed seem 
to be purely geographical designations; Aram, for 
instance, means /igh lands; Canaan, low binis; 
Eber, the land across, or beyond; Sidon, pshiag 
station; Madai, central land ; Tarshish, probably 
conquered; Mizraiin, still more remarkably from 
its dual form, the cv Eeypts; Ophir, the mck lad. 
It has indeed been surmised that the names of the 
three great divisions of the family of Noah are also 
in their origin geographical terms; Japhet, the 
widely extemled regions of the north and west; 
Ham, the country of the dvck soil, Fyypt; and 
Shem the mvunt:ious country; the last is, how- 
ever, more than doubtful. 

In endeavoring to sketch out a map of the world 
as described in Gen. x., it must be borne in mind 
that, in cases where the names of the races have 
not either originated in or passed over to the lands 
they oceupied, the locality must be more or less 
doubtful. For the migrations of the various tnbes 
in the long lapse of ages led to the transfer of the 
name from one district to another, so that even in 
Biblical geography the same name may at different 
periods indicate a widely different lecality. Thus 
Magog in the Mosaic table may have Leen located 
south of the Caucasus, and in Lzekiel’s time, north 
of that range; Gomer at the former period in Cap- 
padocia, at the latter in the Crimea. Again, the 
terms may have varied with the extending knowl- 
edze of the earth's surface; Chittim, originally 
Cyprus, was afterwards applied to the more westerly 
lands of Macedonia in the age of the Maccabees, if 
not even to Italy in the prophecies of Daniel, while 
Tarshish may without contradiction have Leen the 
sea-coast of Cilicia in the Mosaic tatle, and the 
coast of Spain in a later age. Possibly a selution 
may be found for the occurrence of more than ope 
Dedan, Sheba, and Havilah, in the fact that these 
names represent districts of a certain character, of 
which several might exist in different parts. From 
the above remarks it will appear how numerous are 
the elements of uncertainty introduced into this 
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subject; unanimity of opinion is almost impossible: | north was Ur of the Chaldees, and the Haran to 
nur need it cause surprise, if even in the present | which Terah migrated; in the south was the plain 
work the views of different writers are found at |of Shinar, and the seat of Nimrud’s capital, Babel; 
variance. ‘Whe principle on which the following |on the banks of the Tivris were the cities of Accad 
statement has been compiled ig this — to assign to|(Calneh, Nineveh, Calah, and Resen; and on the 
the Mosaic table the narrowest limits within which | banks of the Euphrates, Erech and Rehoboth (Gen. 
the nations have been, according to the best |x. 10-12). From the same district issued the war- 
authorities, located, and then to trace out, as far|like expedition headed by the kings of Shinar, 
as our means admit, the changes which those | Ellasar, lam, and Tidal, the object of which ap- 
nations experienced in Biblical times. parently was to open the commercial route to the 

Cominencing from the west, the ‘isles of the | .Elanitic gulf (Gen. xiv.), and which succeeded in 
Gentiles,” ¢. e. the coasts and islands of the Medi- | the temporary subjection of all the intervening na- 
terranean sea, were occupied by the Japhietites in | tions, the Kephaim in Ashteroth-Narnaim (Bashan), 
the following order: Javan, the /onians, in parts |the Zuzim in Ham (between the Arnon and Jab- 
of Greece and Asia Minor; Elishah, perhaps the, bok), the Kmim in Shaveh (near the Arnon), and 
olians, in the sama countries; Dod:aniin, the ! the district of the Anmlekites (to the south of Pal- 
Dardna, in Wyricum; Tiras in Thrace; Kittin, at | estine). It is, in short, to the early predominance 
Citcum, in Cyprus; Ashkenaz in Vhryvia; Gomer | of the eastern dynasties that we are indelted for 
in Cappadocia, and Tarshish in Cilicia. In the! the few) yeouraphical details which we possess 
north, ‘Tubal, the Tiaren, in Pontus; Meshech, | regarding those and the intervening districts. “The 
the Joschict, in Colchis; Magog, Gegtrene, in | Egyptian captivity introduces to our notice some of 
northern Armenia; Tozarmah in Armenia: and , the localities in Lower kyypt, namely, the prov‘nce 
Malai in Media. The Hamites represent the | of Goshen, and the towns Kameses (Gen. xvii. 11); 
southern parts of the known world; Cush, probably | On, //edéopolis (Gen. xi. 45); VPithom, /atumus ? 
an appellative similar to the Greek #0. rupett, ap- | (Ex. i. 11); and Miedol, Magdolum ? (Ex. xiv. 2). 
plicable to all the dark races of Arabia and eastern] = During the period of the Judves the Hebrews 
Africa; Mizraim in Egypt; Phut in Libya; Naph-|had no opportunity of advancing their knowledve 
tulhim and Lehabim, on the coast of the Mediter- | of the outer work; but with the extension of their 
ranean, west of Mevpt ; Caphtorim., in) kyypt; | territory under David and Solomen, and the com- 
Casluhim from the Nile to the border of Palestine; | mercial treaties entered into by the latter with the 
Pathrusim in Egypt; Seba in Meroe; Sabtah, on | Phoenicians in the north and the Egyptians in the 
the western coast of the straits of B ib-e/-meimdceh ; | south, a new era commenced. It is ditticult to 
Havilith, more to the south; and Sabtechah in the |! estimate the amount of information which the 
extreme south, where the Sonerudi now live; Nim- | Hebrews derived from the Phanicians, inasmuch 
rod in Babylonia; Raamah and Dedan on the /as the general policy of those enterprising traders 
southwestern coast of the Persian gulf. In the | was to keep other nations in the dark as to the 
central part of the world were the Shemites: Elam, | localities they visited; Lut there can be no doubt 
Alymets, in Persia; Asshur in Assyria; Arphaxad, | that it was from them that the Hebrews learned 
Arrap tenites, in northern Assyria; Lud in Lydia ; | the route to Ophir, by which the trade with India 
Aram in Syria and Mesopotamia, and the descend- ;and South Africa was carried on, and that they 
ants of Joktan in the peninsula of Arabia. also became acquainted with the positions and pro- 

This sketch is filled up, as far as regards northern | ductions of a great number of regions comparatively 
Arabia, by a subsequent account, in ch. xxv., of }unknown. From Ez. xxvii. we may form some 
the settleinent of the descendants of Abraham by | idea of the extended ideas of geography which the 
Keturah and of Ishmael; the geoyraphical position | Hebrews had obtained : we have notice of the 
of many is uncertain; but we ure acquainted with | mineral wealth of Spain, the dyes of the -Egwan 
that of the Midianites among the sons of Abraham, | Sea, the famed horses of Armenia, the copper-inines 
and of Nebaioth, Nubuter; Kedar, Aedret (Ulin. | of Colchis, the yarns and embroideries of Assyria, 
v. 12); Dumah, Dumutha (Ptol. v. 19), atnong | the cutlery of South Arabia, the spices and precious 
the suns of Ishmael. Some of the names in this | stones of the Yemen, and the caravan trade which 
passaye have a geovraphical origin, as Mibsam, a | was carried on with India through the entrepots 
spice-beartag land, ‘Fema, an arid or southern land. |on the Persian Gulf. As the prophet does not 
Again, in ch. xxxvi. we have some particulars with | profess to vive a, systematical enumeration of the 
resard te the country immediately to the south of | places, but selects some from each quarter of the 
Palestine, where the aburiginal Horites, the Z'rog- | earth, it may fairly be inferred that more informa- 
doctytes of the mountainous districts in the eastern | tion was obtained from that source. Whether it 
part of Arabia Petra, were displaced by the|was from thence that the Hebrews heard of the 
descendants of Ksau. ‘The narrative shows an inti- | tribes living on the northern coasts of the Euxine 
mate acquaintance with this district, as we have | —the Seythians (Magog), the Cimmerians (Gomer), 
the names of various towns, Dinhabah, Bozrah, | and the Roxolani(?), or perhaps Russéees (Rosch, 
Avith, Masrekah, Rehoboth, and Pau, few of which | Kz. xxxviii. 2, Mebrew tert) — is uncertain: the 
have any historical importance. The peninsula | inroad of the northern hordes, which oceurred about 
of Sinai is particularly described in the book of | Ezekiel’s time, may have drawn attention to that 
Exodus. quarter. 

The countries, however, to which historical in-| The prozress of information on the side of Africa 
_ terest attaches are Mesopotamia and Egypt. Theis clearly marked: the distinction between Upper 
onereditary connection of the Hebrews with the and Lower Exvpt is shown by the application of 
former of these districts, and the importance of the the name Pathros to the former (Iz. xxix. 14). 
dynasties which bore sway in it, make it by far | Memphis, the capital of lower Euypt, is first men- 
the most prominent feature in the map of the , tioned in Hosea (ix. 6) under the name Moph, and 
ancient world ; its designation in the book of | afterwards frequently as Noph ([s. xix. 13); Thebes 
Genesis is Padan-aram, or Aram-Naharaim; in the ; the capital of Upper Egypt, at a later period, as 
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No-Ammon (Nah. iii. 8) and No (Jer. xlvi. 25); 
and the distant Syene (Ez. xxix. 10). Several 
other towns are noticed in the Delta; Sin, Pelusium 
(Kez. xxx. 15); Pibeseth, Budbastis (Fz. xxx. 17); 
Zoan, Janis (Is. xix. 11); ‘Tahapanes, or Tahpanhes, 
Daphne (der. ii. 16); Heltcjvls, under the He- 
braized form Beth-shemesh (Jer. xliii. 13); and, 
higher up the Nile, Hanes, Heracleopolis (Is. xxx. 
4). The position of certain nations seems to have 
been better ascertained. Cush (.fthiopia) was 
fixed immediately to the south of Egypt, where 
Tirhakah held sway with Napata for his capital 
(2 K. xix. 9); the Lubim (Libyans, perhaps rather 
Nulians, who may also be noticed under the cor- 
rupted form Chub, Ez. xxx. 5) appear as allies of 
Kvypt; and with them a people not previously 
noticed, the Sukkiim, the Troglodytes of the western 
coast of the Ked Sea (2 Chr. xii. 3); the Ludim 
and Phut are mentioned in the same connection 
(ez. xxx. 5). 

The wars with the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and the captivities which followed, bring us back 
again to the geography of the East. Incidental 
notice is taken of several important places in con- 
nection with these events: the capital of Persia, 
Shushan, Susi (Dan. viii. 2); that of Media, 
Achtmnetha, Acbatana (Fzr. vi. 2); Hena, Ivah, 
and Sepharvaim, on the Euphrates (2 K. xviii. 34); 
Carchemish, Corcesium, on the same river (Is. x. 
9); Gsozan and Halah, on the borders of Media 
(2 K. xvii. 6); Kir, perhaps on the banks of the 
Cyrus (2 K. xvi. 9). The names of L’ersia (2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 20) and India (Ksth. i. 1), now occur: 
whether the far-distant China is noticed at an 
earlier period under the name Sinim (Is. xlix. 12) 
adinits of doubt. 

The names of Greece and Italy are hardly noticed 
in Hebrew geography: the earliest notice of the 
former, subsequently to Gen. x., occurs in Ts. Ixvi. 
19, under the name of Javan; for the Javan in 
Joel iii. 6 is probably in South Arabia, to which 
we must also refer Ez. xxvii. 13, and Zech. ix. 13. 
In Dan. viii. 21, the tern definitely applies to 
“reece, whereas in Is. Ixvi. it is indefinitely used 
fur the Greek settlements. If Italy is described at 
all, it is under the name Chittim (Dan. xi. 30). 

In the Maccabzean era the classical names came 
into common use: Crete. Sparta, Delos, Sicyon, 
Caria, Cilicia, and other familiar names, are noticed 
(1 Mace. x. 67, xi. 14, xv. 23); Asia, in a re- 
stricted sense, as = the Syrian empire (1 Macc. viii. 
6): Hispania and Rome (1 Mace. viii. 1-3). Hence- 
forward the geography of the Bible, as far as foreign 
lands are concerned, is absorbed in the wider field 
of classical geography. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the use of classical designations in our 
Authorized Version is in many instances a depart- 
ure from the Hebrew text: for instance, $fesopo- 
tamia stands for Aram-Naharaim (Gen. xxiv. 10); 
Athiopin for Cush (2 K. xix. 9); the Chaldeans 
for Chasdim (Job i. 17): Gracia for Javan (Dan. 
viii, 21); Ayypt for Mizraim (Gen. xiii. 10); 
Armenia for Ararat (2 K. xix. 37); Assyria for 


a * For a tragic account of the great earthquake in 
1837, which was so destructive in Galilee, expecially 
in the loss of life at Tiberias und Safed, see Robinson's 
Bibl Res. jit. 821 ff.. and Thomson's Land and Book, 
ij. 428-438. On the general subject of the freyuency 
of varthquakes in the East, we have copious informa- 
tion in Dr. Pusey’s Minor Prophets (Am. i. 1). 


also Rob Phys. Geogr p. 234 ©. It is remarkable 





See | sula (comp. Ex. xix. 18 and 1 K. xix 1). 
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Asshur (Gen. ii. 14); Jdumea for Edom (Is. xxxiv 
5), and Syrea for Aram. Arabia, it may be 
observed, does occur as an original Hebrew name 
in the later books (Is. xxi. 13), but probably in 
restricted sense as applicable to a single tribe. 

W. LB 


EARTHENWARE. [Potrery.] 


EARTHQUAKE (WY [a trembling)). 
Earthquakes, more or less violent, are of frequent 
occurrence in Palestine, as might be expected from 
the numerous traces of volcanic agency visible in 
the features of that country. The recorded in- 
stances, however, are but few; the mast remurkable 
occurred in the reign of Uzziah (Am. i. 1; Zech 
xiv. 5), which Josephus (Ané. ix. 10, § 4) connected 
with the sacrilege and consequent punishment of 
that monarch (2 Chr. xxvi. 16 ff). From Zech. 
xiv. 4 we are led to infer that a great convulsion 
took place at this time in the Mount of Olives, the 
mountain being split so as to leave a valley be 
tween its summits. Josephus records something 
of the sort, but his account is by no means clear, 
for his words (tov dpous amwopsaynva: 7d ijpucv 
Tov kata Thy Sdow) can hardly mean the western 
half of the mountiun, ag Whiston seems to think, 
but the half of the western mountain, i. e., of the 
Mount of Evil Counsel, though it is net clear why 
this height particularly should be termed the 
western mountain. We cannot but think that the 
two accounts have the same foundation, and that 
the Mount of Olives was really affected by the 
earthquake. Hitzig (Comm. mm Zech.) sugyests 


that the name mre D, “ corruption,’ may have 


originated at this time, the rolling down of the 
side of the hill, as described by Josephus, entitling 
it to be described as the destroying mount:in, in 
the sense in which the term occurs in Jer. li. 2%. 
An earthquake occurred at the time of our Saviour's 
crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 51-54), which may be 
deemec miraculous rather from the conjunction of 
circumstances than from the nature of the phenom- 
enon itself, for it is described in the usual terms 
(n vii eoeicOn). Josephus (Ant. xv. 5, § 2) records 
a very violent earthquake, that occurred B. c. 31, 
in which 10,000 people perished. Earthquakes 
are not unfrequently accompanied by fissures of the 
earth’s surface; instances of this are’ recorded in 
connection with the destruction of Korah and his 
company (Num. xvi. 82; cf. Joseph. Ant. iv. 3, 
§ 3), and at the time of our Lord's death (Matt. 
xxvii. 51); the former may be paralleled by a 
similar occurrence at Oppido in Calabria a. D. 
1783, where the earth opened to the extent of 500, 
and a depth of more than 200 feet; and again by 
the sinking of the bed of the Tagus at [isbon. in 
which the quay was swallowed up (Pfat®, Schép- 
Sungsyesch. p. 115). These depressions are some- 
times on a very large scale; the sulsidence of the 
valley of Siddim at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea may be attributed to an earthquake; 
similar depressions have occurred in many districts, 


that though the figurative allusions to earthquakes 
are 80 DUMmerous in the Bible, we read of but two 
instances mentioned as occurring in Palestine, namely 
that in the days of Uzziah (Am. {. 1 and Zech. xiv. 5) 
and the one in connection with the Saviour's death. 
Earthquakes are not uncommon in the Arabian penio 
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the inmost. remarkable being the submersion and 
subsequent re-elevation of the temple of Serapis at 
Puteoli. The frequency of earthquakes about the 
Dead Sea is testified in the name Lela (Gen. xiv. 
2: comp. Jerome ad /s. xv.). Darkness is tre- 
quently a concomitant of earthquake. [DaAkk- 
NEss.} The awe, which an earthquake never fails 
to insp're, “conveying the idea of sonie universal 
and unlimited %danver" (HumLoldt’s Kosmos, i. 
212), rendered it a fitting token of the presence of 
Jehovah (LK. xix. 11); hence it is frequently 
noticed in connection with his appearance (Judy. 
v. 4; 2Sam. xxii. 8; Ps. Ixxvii. 18, xevil. 4, civ. 
22; Am. vili. 8; Hab. ili. 10). W.L. B. 


EAST (S77): FIND). The Hebrew terms 
descriptive of the east ditter in idea, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, in application; (1) kedem properly 
means that which is before or in front of a person, 
and was applied to the east from the custom of 
turning in that direction when describing the 
points of the compass, before, behind, the right and 
the //?, representing respectively E., W., 5., and 
N. (Job xxiii. 8.9); (2) mizrdch means the place 
of the sun's a7sing, and strictly answers to the 
Greek @varoAf and the Latin oriens ; sometimes 
the full expression WHW TTI is used (Judg. 
xi. 18; Is. xli. 25), and sometimes kedem and 
mizrich are used toyvether (e. g. Ibex. xxvii. 13; 
Josh. xix. 12), which is after all not so tautologous 
as it appears to be in our translation ‘on the east 
side eastward.’ Bearing in mind this etymolozical 
distinction, it is natural that dedem should be used 
when the fvur quarters of the world are described 
(a3 in Gen. xiii. 14, xxviii. 14; Job xxiii. 8, 9; 
Kz. xlvii. 18 ff), and mizrach when the east is 
only distinguished from the west (Josh. xi. 3; Pa. 
L 1, citi. 12, exiii. 3; Zech. viii. 7), or from 
some other one quarter (Dan. viii. 9, xi. 44; Am. 
viii. 12); exceptions to this usage occur in Ps. evii. 
3, and Is. xhii. 5, each, however, admitting of 
explanation. Again, kedem is used in a strictly 
geuraphical sense to describe a spot or country 
iminediately be/ure another in an easterly direction ; 
hence it occurs in such passives as Gen. ii. 8, iii. 
24, xi. 2, xiii. 11, xxv. 6; and hence the subsequent 
application of the term, as a proper name (Gen. 
xxv. 6, easticard, unto the land uf Kedem), to the 
lands lying immediately eastward of Palestine, 
namely, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia 
(Bexe-KEDEM]; on the other hand mizrach is 
used of the /':7 east with a less definite signification 
(Is. xli. 2, 25, xliii. 5, xlvi. 11). In deseribing 
aspect or directiun the terms are used indifferently 
(compare kedem in Lev. i. 16 and Josh. vii. 2 with 
mizrach in 2 Chr. v. 12, and 1 Chr. v. 10). The 
east seems to have been regarded as symbolical of 
distance ({s. xlvi. 11), as the land stretched out in 
these directions without any known limit. In Is. 
ii. 6 it appears as the seat of witchery and similar 
arts (comp. Job xv. 2); the correct text may, how- 


ever, be OD/9, which gives a better sense (Gesen. 
Thestur. p. 1193). In the LXX. évaroaal is 
used both for kedem and mizrach. It should be 
abserved that the expression is, with but few ex- 
ceptions (Dan. viii. 9; Rev. xxi. 13; comp. vil. 2, 
xvi. 12, from which it would seem to have been St. 

a * Steitz indeed (in Herzog’s Rea!l-Enryk. 8 v. 
Pasrha) has supposed that such a separation existed, 
and that the event commemorated throughout the first 
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John's usage to insert HAlov), dvaroAal (Matt. 
ii. 1, viii. 11, xxiv. 27; Luke xiii. 24), and not 
avaroAf, It is hardly possible that St. Matthew 
would use the two terins indifferently in succeeding 
verses (ii. 1, 2), particularly as he adds the article 
to avaroAh, Which is invariably absent in other 
cases (cf. Kev. xxi. 13). He seems to imply a 
detiniteness in the locality — that it was the country 


called 73), or advarodAh (comp. the modern 
Anatoli) ax distinct from the quarter or point of 
the compass (avaroAal) in which it lay. In con- 
firmation of this it may be noticed that in the only 
passaye where the article is prefixed to Aedem (Gen. 
x. 3U), the term is used for a definite and restricted 
locality, namely, Southern Arabia. W. L. B. 


EASTER (rdoya: poscha). The occurrence 
of this word in the A. V. of Acts xii. 4 — “ Intend- 
ing after Easter to bring hii forth to the people ”’ 
— is chiefly noticeable as an example of the want 
of consistency in the translators. In the earlier 
English versions aster had been frequently used as 
the translation of wdoya- At the last revision 
Passover was substituted in all passages but this. 
It would seem from this, and from the use of such 
words as “robbers of churches’ (Acts xix. 37), 
“ town-clerk "’ (xix. 35), “ serjeants”’ (xvi. 35), 
“deputy (xili, 7, &c.), as if the Acts of the 
Apostles had fallen into the hands of a translator 
who acted on the principle of chvosing, not the 
most correct, but the most familiar equivalents. 
(Comp. Trench, On the Authorized Version of the 
N. T. p. 21 [2d ed. p. 49).) For all that regards 
the nature and celebration of the Feast thus trans- 
lated, see PASSOVER. E. H. P. 

* In Christian antiquity the joyful remembrance 
of our Lord's resurrection was intimately associated, 
as it has ever since been, with the nournful recol- 
lection of his death. The allusions in the New 
Testament are not indeed so distinct (cf. 1 Cor. v. 
7) that any positive evidence can be drawn from 
them; yet the resurrection of Christ was so con- 
nected in the teaching of the Apostles with his 
death (e. g. Rom. vi. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 20, &c.) that 
it is ditficult to conceive in the early churches of 
an annual festival to commemorate the latter apart 
from all reference to the former.4 As the two 
events lhiowever took place on different days, and as 
they called up in the mind different sides of Christ’s 
work upon earth, and along with these different 
sets of thoughts and emotions, it became easy to 
observe them in close connection with each other, 
and yet with a marked separation between them. 
Such an arrangement probably was recognized 
under Anicetus at Rome (A. vb. 170) by the keep- 
ing of Friday in commemoration of the death, and 
of the following Lord's day as the anniversary of 
the resurrection, although the decree to this eftect 
ascribed to him cannot be considered genuine. (Cf. 
Suicer, Thes. 8. v. wdoyxa, Il. 625.) ‘Towards the 
close of the second century, the notices of directions 
for the observance of the ‘ Passover" or the “ Lord's 
Resurrection ’’ only on the Lord's day become 
very numerous in the western church. The two 
names seem to be used indifferently in the admoni- 
tions of bishops and the determinations of councils; 
but in either case it is spoken of as a joyful festival 
and the termination of the preceding solemn fast. 
three centuries was only the d-ath of Christ; but the 
notices of antiquity do not seem to support this con- 
clusion. 
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(See the citations in Suicer, wht supra.) In the 
Fastern Church, when the fast was terminated and 
the festival kept on the day of the Jewish l’assover, 
it does net so clearly appear how the distinction 
was drawn between the two events; but that both 
were in remenibrance cannot be doubted in view 
of the fact that there were no recriminations upon 
this point in the sharp and bitter controversy be- 
tween the Mast and the West as to the proper time 
“of celebration. 

This controversy was at first conducted in a 
kindly and fraternal spirit. Polvcarp visited Rome 
(A. Db. 164) for the express purpose, among other 
objects, cf bringing about an agreement. He was 
unsuccessful, but separated from Anicetus in peace 
and in fuil communion. ‘The same spirit animated 
the successors of Anicetus down to the time of 
Vietor I. who excommunicated the “ quarto-deci- 
mans "’ and threw into the controversy that element 
of bitterness from which it was never after wholly 
free. ‘Ihe council of Arles (A. p. 314) finally 
decided the dispute, now so prolonged and so acri- 
monious, in favor of the Western practice, and this 
decision was reaffirmed at Nice. ‘The decision 
however, seems hardly to have been received in the 
more distant parts of the empire, as is evidenced 
by the famous conferences between St. Augustine 
and the Anglican Christians at the close of the 
sixth century. The decision of Nice required the 
festival to be celebrated on the Lord’s day following 
the full moon next succeeding the Vernal Mquinox. 
This still left the question open as to what should 
be done when that full moon itself fell on a Sunday; 
and here again the ast and West divided, the 
former in such case following their old custom and 
celebrating on the sane day with the Jews, while 
the latter deferred their festival to the fullowing 
Lord's day. This controversy likewise travelled to 
Englind and was then settled in favor of the 
Western practice at the council of Whithy (A. pb. 
664) alter a sharp dispute between Ailbert of Paris 
and Colman Bp. of Northumbria. 

Such controversies, perhaps all the more from 
the earnestness with which they were conducted, 
testify to the importance attached to this festival 
froin the earliest antiquity. Had there ever been 
any disposition among Christians to forget the 
annual return of the time of the Redeemer's suf- 
fering and resurcection, the recurrence of the Jewish 
Passover must have been a sifficient reminder, and 
when the Christian Church had outgrown such 
influence, the observance of the festival had become 
fixed. Its early name continued to be “the Pass- 
over,’ as at once continuing the Jewish festival, 
and in itself deeply significant. Substantially the 
same name is still preserved throughout a large 
part of Christendom. The English name of Laster 
and the German OUstern have direct reference rather 
to the season of the year, the Spring, at which the 
festival occurs, than to its subject matter; while 
yet that season itself has always been considered 
as suvvestive of the resurrection. Indeed the 
names themselves are supposed to be derived from 
the old word oster, osfen, = rising, ‘ because nature 
arises anew in spring.’ There was a Teutonic 
goddess Osfera, whose festival was celebrated early 
in the Spring by the Saxons, and the occurrence 
of the laster festival at the same season made it 
easier for them to give up their heathen feast, and 
perhaps led to their attaching thereto a name to 
which they were already accustomed. F. G. 
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* EAST SEA, THE, Fzek. xivii. 18: Joa 
li. 20; Zech. xiv. 8, mary. (Se, Tue Sact.] 


EAST WIND. [WIxps.] 


* EATING, CUSTOMS RELATING 
TO. [Foop; MEALS; WaAsHING.] 


E’BAL (OMY [sfone]: Ta:BtaA, Ta:Bta 
(Vat. Pa:BnA]; Alex. PaoBna in 1 Chr.: Kool). 
1. One of the sons uf Shobal the son of Seir (Gen. 
xxxvi. 23; 1 Chr. i. 40). 

2. (Om. in Vat. MS.; Alex. Pegiax; [Comp 
"HBAA:) Mebul.) Oat the son of Joktan (1 Chr. 
i. 22; comp. Gen. x. 28). Eleven of Kennicutt’s 
MSS. [with the Syriac and Arabic versions] read 


Say in 1 Chr. as in Gen. 


EBAL, MOUNT (399 “WT [mount of 
stone}: Epos TasBda 3 Joseph. PiBdados: Afons 
Hebal), a mount in the promised land, on which, 
according to the command of Moses, the Isriclites 
were, after their entrance on the promised land, to 
“put” the curse which should fall upen them if 
they disobeyed the commandments of Jehovah. 
The blessing consequent on obedience was to te 
sitnilarly localized on Mount Gerizim (Deut. xi. 
26-20). This was te be accomplished by a cere 
monial in which half the tribes stood on the ore 
mount and half on the other; those on Gerizim 
responding to and affirming blessings, those on 
I:bal curses, as pronounced by the Levites, who 
remained with the ark in the centre of the interval 
(comp. Deut. xxvii. 11-26 with Josh. viii. 30-25, 
with Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 44, and with the con- 
ments of the Talmud (Sota, vii. § 5), quoted in 
Herxheimer’s Pentateuch). But notwithstanding 
the han thus apparently laid on Ebal, it was further 
appointed to be the site of the first great altar to 
be erected to Jehovah; an altar of large unhewn 
stones plastered with lime and inscriled with the 
words of the law (leut. xxvii. 2-8). On this altar 
peace-oflerings were to be offered, and round ita 
sacrificial feast was to take place, with other rejvic- 
ings (ver. 6, 7). Scholars disagree as to whetler 
there were to be two erectiors — a kind of cromlech 
and an altar—or an altar only, with the lw 
inscribed on its stones. The latter was the view 
of Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, § 44, v. 1, § 19), the 
former is unhesitatingly adopted by the latest com- 
mentator (Keil, on Josh. viii. 32). The words 
themselves may perhaps bear either sense. 

The terms of Moses’ injunction seem to infer 
that no delay was to take place in carrying out this 
symbolical transaction. It was to be “on the day ™ 
that Jordan was crossed (xxvii. 2), before they 
‘swent in unto the land flowing with milk and 
honey” (ver. 3). And accordingly Joshua appears 
to have seized the earliest practicable moment, after 
the pressing affairs of the siege of Jericho, the ex- 
ecution of Achan, and the destruction of Ai had 
been despatched, to carry out the command (Josh. 
viii. 30-35). After this Ebal appears no more in 
the sacred story. 

The question now arises, where were Fbal and 
Gerizim situated? The all but unanimous reply 
to this is, that they are the mounts which form the 
sides of the fertile valley in which lies Nad/is, the 
ancient SHECHEM — Ebal on the north and Ger 
izim on the south. 

(1.) It is plain from the passages already quoted 
that they were situated near together, with a valley 
between. 
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(2.) Gerizim was very near Shechem (Judg. ix. } ndmark of the trees of Moreh, which were stand- 
7), and in Josephus's tine their names appear to ing by Shechem when Abraham first entered the 
have been attached to the mounts, which were then, land, and whose name probably survived in Mor- 


as now, Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the 
south. Since that they have been mentioned by 
Benjamin of Tudela (Asher, i. 66), and Sir John 
Maundeville, and among modern travellers by 
Maundrell (J/od, Trav. p. 432). 

The main impediment to our entire reception of 
this view rests in the terms of the first mention of 
the place by Moses in Deut. xi. 30: A. V. “ Are 


they not on the other side of Jordan, by the way ! 


where the sun goeth down in the land of the Ca- 
naanites, which dwell in the champaiyn over against 
Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh?’ Here the 
mention of Gilgal, which was in the valley of the 
Jordan near Jericho, of the valley itself (:trubh, 
mistranslated here only, “ champaign "*), and of the 
Canaanites who dwelt there, and also the other 
terms of the injunction of Moses, as already noticed, 
seem to imply that Ebal and Gerizim were in the 
immediate neighborhood of Jericho. And this is 
strengthened by the narrative of Joshua, who ap- 
pears to have carried out the prescribed ceremonial 
on the mounts while his camp was at Gilgal (comp. 
vii. 2, ix. 6), and before he had (at least before any 
account of his having) made his way so far into 
the interior of the country as Shechem. 

This is the view taken by Eusebius ( Onomasticon, 
TeBda). He dues not quote the passage in Deut., 
but seems to be led to his opinion rather by the 
difficulty of the mountains at Shechem being too 
far apart to admit of the blessings and cursings 
being heard, and also by his desire to contradict 
the Samaritans; add to this that he speaks from 
no personal knowledge, hut simply from hearsay 
(Aéyera:), a8 to the existence of two such hills in 
the Jordan valley. The notice of Eusebius is 
merely translated by Jerome, with a shade more of 
animosity to the Samaritans (rehementer errant), 
and expression of ditticulty as to the distance, but 
without any additional information. Procopius 
and Epiphanius also followed Eusebius, but their 
mistakes have been disposed of by Reland (Pal. pp. 
503, 504; AMiscell. pp. 129-133). 

With recard to the passage in Deut., it will per- 
haps assume a different aspect on examination. 
(1.) Moses is represented as speaking from the east 
side of the Jordan, before anything was known of 
the conntry on the west, beyond the exaggerated 
reports of the spies, and when everything there was 
wrapped in mystery, and localities and distances 
had not assumed their due proportions. (2.) A 
closer rendering of the verse is as follows: *“ Are 
they not on the other side the Jordan, beyond — 


(YSEMRS, the word rendered “the backside of the 


desert,”’ in Ex. iii. 1) —the way of the sunset, in 
the land of the Canaanite who dwells in the Ar- 
abah over against Gilzal, near the terebinths of 
Moreh.”’ If this rendering is correct, a great part 
of the difficulty has disappeared. Gilyal no longer 
marks the site of Ebal and Gerizim, but of the 
dwelling of the Canaanites, who were, it is true, 
the first to encounter the Israelites on the other 
tide the river, in their native lowlands, but who, 
we have it actually on record, were both in the time 
wf Abraham (Gen. xii. 6) and of the conquest 
{Josh. xvii. 18) located about Shechem. The word 
now rendered “beyond ’’ is not represented at all 
in the A. V., and it certainly throws the locality 
much further back; and lastly there is the striking 


thia, or Mamortha, a name of Shechem found on 
| coins of the Roman period (Reland, A/iscell. pp. 
| 137, 139). 

In accordance with this is the addition in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, after the words ‘the tere- 
'binths of Moreh,’ at the end of Deut. xi. 30, of 
the words “ over against Shechem."? This addition 
is the more credible because there is not, as in the 
case noticed afterwards, any apparent motive for it. 
If this interpretation be accepted, the next verse 
(31) gains a fresh force: “fur ye shall pass over 
Jordan [not only to meet the Canaanites imme- 
diately on the other side, but] to go in to possess 
the land [the whole of the country, even the heart 
of it, where these mounts are situated (glancing 
back to ver. 29)], the land which Jehovah your 
God giveth you; and ye shall possess it, and dwell 
therein.” And it may also be asked whether the 
significance of the whole solemn ceremonial of the 
blessing and cursing is not missed if we understand 
it as taking place directly a footing had been ob- 
tained on the outskirts of the country, and not as 
acted in the heart of the conquered land, in its 
most prominent natural position, and close to its 
oldest city — Shechem. 

This is evidently the view taken by Josephus. 
His statement (.Ané. v. 1, § 19) is that it took place 
after the subjugation of the country and the estab- 
lishment of the Tabernacle at Shiloh. fe has no 
miszivings as to the situation of the mountains. 
They were at Shechem (én) Ziefumy), and from 
thence, after the ceremony, the people returned to 
Shiloh. 

The narrative of Joshua is more puzzling. But 
even with regard to this something may be said. 
It will be at once perceived that the book contains 
no account of the conquest of the centre of the 
country, of those portions which were afterwards 
the mountain of Ephraim, Esdraelon, or Galilee. 
We lose Joshua at Gilval, after the conquest of the 
south, to find him again suddenly at the waters of 
Merom in the extreme north (x. 43, xi. 7). Of his 
intermediate proceedings the only record that seems 
to have escaped is the fragment contained in viii. 
30-35. Nor should it be overlooked that some 
doubt is thrown on this fragment by its omission in 
both the Vat. and Alex. MSS. of the LXX. 

The distance of Ebal and Gerizim from each 
other is not such a stumbling-bluck to us as it was 
to Eusebius; though it is difficult to understand 
how he and Jerome should have been ignorant of 
the distance to which the voice will travel in the 
clear, elastic atmosphere of the East. Prof. Stanley 
has given some instances of this (S. & P. p. 13); 
others equally remarkable were observed by the 
writer; and he has been informed by a gentleman 
long resident in the neighborhood that a voice can 
be heard without difficulty across the valley separ- 
ating the two spots in question (see also Bonar, p. 
371). 

It is well known that one of the most serious 
variations between the Hebrew text of the Penta- 
teuch and the Samaritan text, is in reference to 
Ebal and Gerizim. In Deut. xxvii. 4, the Samar- 
itan has Gerizim, while the Hebrew (as in A. V.) 
has Ebal, as the mount on which the altar to Je- 
hovah and the inscription of the law were to be 
erected. Upon this basis they ground the sanctity 
of Gerizim and the authenticity of the temple and 
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holy place, which did exist and still exist there. ; p. 641), with whom the latter name may have some 


The arguments upon this difficult and hopeless 
question will be found in Kennicott (Jrasert. 2), 
and in the reply of Verschuir (Leovard. 1775; 
quoted by Gesenius, de Pent. Sum. p. 61). Two 
points may merely be glanced at here which have 
apparently escaped notice. (1.) Both agree that 
Ebal was the mount on which the cursings were to 
rest, Grerizim that for the blessings. It appears in- 
consistent, that [hal, the mount of cursing, should 
be the site of the altar and the record of the law, 
while Gerizim, the mount of blessing, should re- 
main unoccupied by sanctuary of any kind.  (2.) 
Taking into account the known predilection of 
Orientals for ancient sites on which to fix their 
sanctuaries, it is more easy to believe (in the ab- 
sence of any evidence to the contrary) that in 
building their temple on Gerizim, the Samaritans 
were making use of a spot already enjoving a 
reputation for sanctity, than that they built ona 
place upon which the curse was laid in the records 
which they received equally with the Jews. Thus 
the very fact of the occupation of Gerizim by the 
Samaritans would seem an argument for its original 
sanctity. 

Ebal is rarely ascended by travellers, and we are 
therefore in ignorance as to how far the question 
may be affected by remains of ancient buildings 
thereon. ‘That such remains do exist is certain, 
even from the very meagre accounts published (Bart- 
lett, Walks about Jerusalem, App. 251, 252; and 
Narrative of Kev. J. Mills in Trans. Pal. Archeol. 
Assoc. 1855), while the mountain is evidently of 
such extent as to warrant the belief that there is a 
great deal still to discover. [See also Mills's 7hree 
Months’ Residence at Nublus (Lond. 1864).] 

The report of the old travellers was that Ebal 
was more barren than Gerizim (see Benjamin of 
Tudela, &c.), but this opinion probably arose from 
a belief in the eflects of the curse mentioned above. 
At any rate, it is not borne out by the latest ac- 
counts, according to which there is little or no per- 
ceptible difference. Hoth mountains are terraced, 
and Ebal is “oecupied from bottom to top by 
beautiful gardens’ (Mills; see also Porter, //and- 
book, p. 332). The slopes of Ehal towards the 
valley appear to be steeper than those of Gerizim 
(Wilson, Lands, ii. 45,71). It is also the higher 
mountain of the two. There is some uncertainty 
about the measurements, but the following are the 
results of the latest observations (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 178). 


Nablis above sea, 1672 ft. 
Gerizim do. 2H) 66 . above Nabifis, 928 ft. 
Ebal do. about 2700 « do. 1028 « 


According to Wilson (Lands, ii. 71,— but see 
Rob. ii. 277, 280, note) it is sufticiently high to 
shut out Hermon from the highest point of Ger- 
izim. The structure of Gerizim is nummulitic 
limestone with occasional outcrops of igneous rock 
(Poole, in Geogr. Journ. xxvi. 56), and that of 
Ebal is probably similar. At its base above the 
valley of Nadlis are numerous caves and sepulchral 
excavations. ‘The modern name of Ebal is Sitti 
Salamiyth, from a Mohammedan female saint, 
whose tomb is standing on the eastern part of the 
sidge, a little before the highest point is reached 
(Wilson, ii. 71, note). By others, however, it is 
teported to he called '/madd-ed- Deen, “ the pillar of 
the religion’? (Stanley. p. 238, note). The tomb 
of another saint called Amdd is also shown (Ritter, 


connection. On the southeast shoulder is a ruined 
site bearing the name of ‘Askar (Kob. iii. 152). 
[SYCHAR.] G. 


E’BED. 1. (TaD = ‘“slave:"’ but many 


MSS., and the Syr. and Arab. versions, have “=, 
ERER: "IwBhaA; Alex. ABed; (exc. ver. 35, Ya- 
Ber:] Kbed [?] and Obed), father of GaaL, who 
with his brethren assisted the men of Shecbem in 
their revolt against Abimelech (Judg. ix. 26, 28, 
30, 31, 35). 


2. (TAY > °OB40; Alex. QByy; [Comp. 
°N843:] Abed), son of Jonathan; one of the Bene- 
Adin [sons of Adin] who returned from Babykn 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 6). In 1 Esdras the name is 
given OBETH. 

It would add greatly to the force of manv pas- 
sages in the QO. T. if the word “slave ”’ or + bond- 
man ’’ were appropriated to the Hel.rew term /4ed, 
while “servant,"’ “attendant,” or * minister,’ were 
used to translate Nu'ar, Mesharet, &c. In the 
addresses of subjects to a ruler, the oriental char- 
acter of the transaction would come home to us at 
once if we read “ what saith my lord to his slave” 
— the very form still in use in the Fast, and fa- 
miliar to us all in the Arabian Nights and other 
oriental works — instead of “his servant.’’ G. 


E’BED-MELECH (J 37129 [see be 
low): ’ABSeuéAex: Abdemelech), an Ethiopian 
eunuch in the service of king Zedekiah. through 
whose interference Jeremiah was released from pris- 
on, aud who was on that account preserved from 
harm at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxvili. 7 ff, 
xxxix. 15 ff). His name seems to be an ofbcial 
title = Ainy's slare, i. e. minister. 

* Out of the hints in Jer. xxxviii. 7-13 (very 
imperfectly unfolded in the A. V.) Stanley draws 
the following scene: “ Ebed-melech found the king 
sitting in the great northern entrance of the Temple, 
and obtained a revocation of the order [by which 
Jeremiah had been put into the dungeon]; and 
then, under the protection of a strong guard, pro- 
ceeded with a detailed care, which the prophet seems 
gratefully to record, to throw down a mass of soft 
rags from the royal wardrobe to ease the rough 
ropes with which he drew him out of the well.” 
(Lectures on the Jewish Church, ii. 603.) The 
thiopian's escape amid the disasters which fell oo 
the nation (as the prophet foretold) is recorded as 
exemplifying the truth that those who put their 
trust in God shall be saved (Jer. xxxix. 18). H. 


help: "ABevecep; [Vat. 1 Sam. v. 1, ABevynp: 
Alex. iv. 1, v. 1, ABevve(ep:| Joseph. Af@os ioxu- 
pds: lupis acjutori), a stone set up by Sarvel 
after a sivnal defeat of the Philistines, as a memo- 
rial of the «help ”’’ received on the occasion from 
Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 12). “He called the name 
of it Eben-ezer, saving, ‘hitherto hath Jehovah 
helped us’ "? (azdrani, 178). Its position is 
carefully defined as between M1zPEH — “the watch- 
tower,’ one of the conspicuous eminences a few: 
miles north of Jerusnlem — and SueEx, “the 
tooth’ or “crag.” Neither of these points, how- 


@ Fora peculiarity in the Hebrew name in iv. 1, 
—the definite article to both words,— see Ewak, 
Ausfuhrl. Lrhrb. § 290 da. 


EBER 

ever, have been identified with any certainty — the 
latter not at all.¢ According to Josephus's record 
of the transaction (Axt. vi. 2, 2), the stone was 
erected to mark the limit of the victory, a spot 
which he calls Korraia, but in the Hebrew Betu- 
CAR. It is remarkable that of the occurrences of 
the name [ben-ezer, two (1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1) are 
found in the order of the narrative before the place 
received its title. But this would not unnaturally 
happen in a record written after the event, espe- 
cially in the case of a spot so noted as [ben-ezer 
must have been. G. 

® Though Eben-ezer is mentioned twice before 
Samuel's victory (see above), it was on the same 
occasion, namely, when the Hebrews fought at that 
place with the Philistines. Riietschi sugyests (Her- 
zog's Real-Encyk. iii. 618) that possibly there may 
have been a village Eben-ezer, near which Samuel's 
“ gtone,”’ taking the same name, was afterwards set 
up. But there is no difficulty in supposing a case 
of prolepsis. [See DAN.] H. 


E’BER ("2Y [beyond]: “EBep, “EBep: He- 
éer [in Num. xxiv. 24, ‘EBpaio, Vulg. //ebrei)). 
1. Son of Salah, and great-grandson of Shem (Gen. 
x. 24, (xi. 14-173] 1 Chr. i. 19). For confusion 
between Eber and Heber see HEBER; and for the 
factitious importance attached to this patriarch, and 
based upen Gen. x. 21, Num. xxiv. 24, see HE- 
BREW. T. E. B. 


2. (NDP: ng43; [Ald.“EBep:] Heber). Son 
of Jlpaal and descendant of Shaharaim of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 12). He was one 
of the founders of Ono and Lod with their sur- 
rounding vi 

3. (ABes; [Vat. Alex. omit.]) A priest. who 
represented the family of Amok, in the days of Joi- 
akim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 20). 

W. A. W. 


EB!Y’ASAPH (FD YSN: "ABiacdp and [1 
Chr. vi. 23,] "ABiodp; [1 Chr. vi. 23, Vat. ABi- 
abap; vi. 37, ABiacap, 2. m. -7a9; Alex.! vi. 23, 
ABicat, 2. m. ABiagad:] Abinstph), a Kohath- 
ite Levite of the family of Korah, one of the fore- 
fathers of the prophet Samuel and of Heman the 
singer (1 Chr. vi. 23,37). The same man is prob- 
ably intended in ix. 19. The name appears also to 
be identical [as » contracted form] with ABLASAPH 
(which see), and in one passage (1 Chr. xxvi. 1) 
to be abbreviated to Asaph. 


EBONY (O°3'7, hobnim: xa) rois eiaayo- 
pévoas:® éBévovs, Symm.: (dentes) hebeninas) 
occurs only in Ez. xxvii. 15, as one of the valuable 
commodities imported into Tyre by the men of 
Dedan. (DrEvAN.] It is mentioned together with 
‘¢ horns of ivory,’’ and it may hence be reasonably 
conjectured that ivory and ebony came from the 
same country. The best kind of ebony is yielded 
by the Diospyroe ebenum, a tree which grows in 
Ceylon and Southern India: but there are many 
trees of the natural order Léen1tcea which produce 
this material. Ebony is also yielded by trees be- 
longing to different natural families in other parts 
of the world, as in Africa. The ancients held the 
black heart-wood in high esteem. Herodotus (iii. 
97) mentions ebony (@dAayyas éBévov) as one of 


@ *Shen was probably not so much the namo of a 
place, as a solitary “tooth” or crag which served as 
a landmark. i. 
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the precious substances presented by the people of 
Ethiopia to the king of Persia. Dioscorides (i. 130) 
speaks of two kinds of ebony, an Indian and an 
Ethiopian; he gives the preference to the latter 
kind. It is not known what tree yielded the Ethi- 
opian ebony. Royle says, * No Abyssinian ebony is 
at present imported. This, however, is more likely 
to be owing to the different routes which commerce 
has taken, but which is again returning to its an- 
cient channela, than to the want of ebony in ancient 
Ethiopia.’ There can be little doubt that the tree 





Diospyros Ebenum. 


which yielded Ethiopian ebony is distinct from the 
Diospyros ebenum, and probably belongs to another 
genus altogether. Virgil (Geurg. ii. 116) says that 
“ India alone produces the black ebony ;'’ and The- 
ophrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 4, § 6) asserts that 
‘ebony is peculiar to India.” The Greek word 
%Bevos, the Latin ebenus, our “ebony,” have all 
doubtless their origin in the Hebrew hobnim, a 
term which denotes “ wood as hard as stone’’ (comp. 
the German Stleinholz,  fossil-wood;’’ see Gese- 
nius, Thes. s. v., and Fiirst, //eb. Concord.). It is 
probable that the plural form of this noun is used 
to express the dillefs into which the ebony was cut 
previous to exportation, like our ‘ log-wood.” 
There is every reason for believing that the ebony 
afforded by the Diospyros ebenum was imported 
from India or Ceylon by Phoenician traders; though 
it is equally probable that the Tyrian merchants 
were supplied with ehony from trees which grew in 
Ethiopia. See full discussions on the ebony of the 
ancients in Bochart, //ieroz. ii. 714, and Salmasius, 
Plin. Exercitat. p. 735 ¢; comp. also Royle in 
Kitto’s Cycl., art. Hobnim. According to Sir E. 
Tennent (Ceylon, i. 116) the following trees yield 
ebony: /Xospyros ebenum, D. reticulata, D. eben- 
aster, and D. hirsuta. The wood of the first- 
named tree, which is abundant throughout all the 
flat country to the west of Trincomalee, “ excels all 
others in the evenness and intensity of its color, 
The centre of the trunk is the only portion which 
furnishes the extremely black part which is the 
ebony of commerce; but the trees are of such mag- 
nitude that reduced logs of two feet in diameter, 


6 For the Hebrew word used by the LXX., ove 
Rosenmiiller’s Schol. ad Es. xxvii. 16. 
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and varying from 1() to 15 feet in length, can be 
readily procured from the forests at ‘Trincomalee ™ 
( Ceylon, 1. ¢.). W. H. 


EBRO’NAH. [Asronam.] 


ECA‘/NUS, one of the five swift scribes who 
attended on Ksdras (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 


ECBAT’ANA (SSIS : *Auaéd, *ExBd- 
rava: /cbatana). It" is doubtful whether the 
name of this place is really contained in the He- 
brew Scriptures. Many of the best commentators 
understand the expression Ss VSTTS2, in Ezra vi. 
2, ditierently, and translate it in ared, “in a cof- 
fer’ (see Buxtorf and others, and so our English 
Bible, in the margin). The LXX., however, give 
éy wéAci, “in a city,” or (in some MSS. [e. g. 
Alex.]) év "Aua@a ev wéder (Comp. Ald. éy *Aya- 
64 wéAec], Which favors the ordinary interpretation. 
If a city is meant, there is little doubt of one of 
the two Ecbatanas being intended, for except these 
towns there was no place in the province of the 


Medes “which contained a palace” (FT7°D), or 
where records are likely to have been deposited. 
‘The name ‘Achmetha, too, which at first sight 
seems somewhat remote from Ecbatana, wants but 
one letter of //igmatana, which was the native 
appellation. In the apocryphal books Ecbatana is 
frequently mentioned (Tob. iii. 7, xiv. 12,14; Jud. 
i. 1, 2; 2 Mace. ix. 8, &c.); and uniformly with 
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ECBATANA 


the later and less correct spelling of roe. 
instead of the earlier and more accurate form, 
by Herodotus, schylus, and Ctesias, of 'AyBdr- 


ava. 

Two cities of the name of Ecbatana seem to 
have existed in ancient times, one the capital of 
Northern Media, the Media Atropaténé of Strabo; 
the other the metropolis of the larger and more 
important province known as Media Magna (see 
Sir H. Rawlinson's paper on the Atropatenian Ec- 
batana, in the 10th volume of the Journal of the 
Geographical Society, art. ii.). The site of the 
former appears to be marked by the very curious 
ruins at 7kht-+i-Sulkiman (lat. 36° 28’, long. 47° 
9’); while that of the latter is occupied by //ama- 
dan, which is one of the most important cities of 
modern Persia. There is generally some difficulty 
in determining, when Ecbatana is mentioned, 
whether the northern or the southern metropolis 
is intended. Few writers are aware of the exist- 
ence of the two cities, and they lie sufficiently near 
to one another for geographical notices in most 
cases to suit either site. ‘The northern city was 
the “ seven-walled town "’ described by Herodotus, 
and declared by him to have been the capital of 
Cyrus (Herod. i. 98, 99, 153; comp. Mos. Choren. 
ii. 84); and it was thus most probably there that 
the roll was found which proved to Darius that 
Cyrus had really made a decree allowing the Jews 
to rebuild their Temple. 










Scale of Yards “< 
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Plan of Ecbatana. 
EXPLANATION 
1. Remains of a Fire-Temple. 5. Cemetery 


2 Ruined Mosque. 
8 Ancient buildings with shafts and capitals. 
4. Ruins of the Palace of Abakai Khan. 


6. Ridge of Rock called * the Dragon.” 
7. Hill called " Tawilah,” or “ the Stable.” 
8. Ruins of Kalisiah. 


9. Rocky hill of Zindani-Sole.man. 


Various descriptions of the northern city have 
come down to us, but none of them is completely 
to be depended on. That of the Zendavesta (Ven- 
didan, Fargard II.) is the oldest, and the least ex- 
aggerated. ‘Jemshid,’’ it is said, “erected a Var, 
or fortress, sufficiently large, and formed of squared 
‘blocks of stone; he assembled in the place a vast 
‘population and stocked the surrounding country 
with cattle for their use. He caused the water of 
‘the great fortress to flow forth abundantly. And 
-within the var, or fortress, he erected a lofty palace, 
encompassed with walls, and laid it out in many 
separate divisions, and there was no place, either in 
frout or rear, to command and overawe the for- 


tress." Herodotus, who ascribes the foundation of 
the city to his king Deioces, says: “The Medes 
were obedient to Deioces, and built the city now 
called Agbatana, the walls of which are of great 
size and strength, rising in circles, one within the 
other. The plan of the place is that each of the 
walls should out-top the one beyond it by the hat- 
tlements. The nature of the ground, which is 3 
gentle hill, favors this arrangement in some degree, 
but it was mainly effected by art. The number of 
the circles is seven, the royal and the treas 

uries standing within the last. The circuit of the 
outer wall is nearly the same with that of Athens. 
Of this outer wall the battlements are white, of the 


ECBATANA 


wext black, of the third scarlet, of the fourth blue, 
of the fifth orange: all these are colored with paint. 
The two last have their battlements coated respect- 
ively with silver and gold. All these fortifications 
Deivces caused to be raised for himself and his own 
pu.we. The people were required to build their 
dwellings outside the circuit of the walls’ (tleruid. 
i. 98, 9). Finally, the book of Judith, probably 
the work of an Alexzndrian Jew, prosesses to give 
a nmuber of details, which appear to be drawn 
chiefly from the imagination of the writer (Jud. i. 
2-4). 

The peculiar feature of the site of Takht-i-Sulei- 
min, wich it is proposed to identify with the 
northeru Echatana, is a conical hill rising to the 
heizat of about 150 feet above the pliin, and 
coverel both on its top and sides with massive 
ruins of the most antijue and primitive character. 
A perfect euceinte, formel of larsze blocks of 
sqitue.l stone, may be traced round the entire hill 
alunz its brow; within, there is an oval enclosure 
about 8).) yards in its greatest and 40J in its least 
diameter, strewn with ruins, woich cluster round a 
renmarcavle lake. This is an irrezular basin, about 
3)) pres in circuit, fille! with water exquisitely 
elear :uil pleasant to the taste, whic is supplied in 
soine unknown way from below, an which stands 
unifor:nly at the aime level, whatever the quantity 
takea from it for irrigating the lands which lie at 
the foot of the hill. ‘Tais hill itself is not per- 
feztly isolitel, though it appears so to those who 
approich it by the ordinary route. On three sides 
—the south, the west, and the north — the accliv- 
ity is steep and the heizht above the plain uniform, 
but on the east it abuts upon a hilly tract of 
groan, and here it is but slizhtly elevated above 
the adjacent country. It cannot therefore have 
ever answerel exactly to the description of Herod- 
otus, as the eastern side could not anyhow aduit 
of seven walls of circumvallation. It is doubted 
whether even the other sides were thus defended. 
Althiouzh the tlinks on these sides are covered with 
ruins, “no traces remain of any will but the 
upper one" (As. Juurn. x. 52). Still, as the na- 
ture of the ground on three sides would allow this 
style of defeiss, and as the account in Herodotus 
is confirme! by the Armenian historian, writing 
clearly without knowledge of the earlier author, it 
sezins best to s:ippuse, that in the peaceful times of 
the Persian e:up.re it was thou cht sullic:ent to pre- 
serve tie upper enceinte, waile the others were 
allowe! to fall into decay, and ultimitely were 
supers lel by domestic buildings. With regard 
to tlie coloring of the wuls, or rather of the bat- 
tlemants, which his been considered to mark es- 
peciuly the falulous character of Herodotus’ de- 
scription, recent discoveries show that such a mode 
of vravnentation wis actually in use at the period 
in questiun ina nei shboring country. The temple uf 
the Seven Spueres at Borsippsy was adorned alinost 
exactl; in the mmviner waich Ilerodutus assigns to 
the Melian capital (Buse, Tower or]: and it 
does not seen at all imorobedle tuat, with the 
object of pluwing the city under the protection of 
the Seven Planets, the seven wills may have been 
colored nearly as describe. Hero lotus has a little 
deranze | the or ler of the hues, waich should have 
been eituer blac’, orsnze, scirlet, gold, white, blue, 
silver, —as at the Borsipps tenple,—or blick, 
white, orinze, blue, scarlet, silver, goll — if the 
order of the diys dedicate] to the planets were ful- 
owed. Even the use of silver and gold in exter- 
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nal ornamentation — which seems at first sight 
highly improbable —is found to have prevailed. 
Silver roots were met with by the Greeks at the 
southern Ecbatana (Polyb. x. 27, §§ 10-12); and 
there is reason to believe that at Borsippa the gold 
and silver stazes of the temple were actually coated 
with those metals. 

The northern Ecbatana continued to be an im- 
portant plaice down to the 13th century after Christ. 
by the Greeks and Roms it appears to have been 
known as (raza, Gazaca, or Canzaca, “the treas- 
ure city,’’ on account of the wealth hid up in it; 
while by the Orientals it was termed S/:z. Its 
decay is referable to the Mogul conquests, ab. A. D. 
120); and its tinal ruin is supposed to date from 
about the 15th or 16th century (.ds. Suc. Journ. 
vol. x. part i. p. 49). 

In the 2.1 book of Maccabees (ix. 3, &c.) the 
Echatana mentioned is undoubtedly the southern 
city, now represented both in name and site by 
Mewulin,  Tiis place, situated on the northern 
flank of the great mountain called formerly Urontes, 
and now /dwend, was perhups as ancient as the 
other, and is far better known in history. If not 
the Median capital of Cyrus, it was at any rate 
rezarded from the time of Darius Hystaspis as the 
chief city of the Persian satrapy of Media, and as 
such it became the summer residence of the l’ersian 
kings from Darius downwards. It was occupied 
by Alexander soon after the battle of Arbela (Art. 
Kcp. Alcs. iii. 19), and at his decease passed under 
the dominion of the Seleucide. In the wars be- 
tween his successors it was more than once taken 
and retaken, each time suffering largely at the 
hands of its conyuerors (Polyb. x. 27). It was 
ufterwards recoynized as the metropolis of their 
empire by the Parthians (Oros. vi. 4). During the 
Arabian period, from the rise of Baghdad on the 
one hand and of Isfahan on the other, it sank into 
comparative insignificance; but still it has never 
descended below the rank of a provincial capital, 
and even in the present depressed condition of Per- 
sia, it is a city of from 2),000 to 30,000 inhab- 
itants. ‘The Jews, curiously enough, regard it as 
the residence of Ahasuerus (Xerxes?) — which is 
in Scripture declared to be Susa (Ksth. i. 2, ii. 3, 
&c.) —and show within its precincts the tombs of 
Esther and Mordecai (Ker Porter, vol. ii. pp. 105— 
110). It is not distinguished by any remarkable 
peculiarities from other oriental cities of the samme 
size. 

The Echatana of the book of Tobit is thought 
by Sir H. Rawlinson to be the northern city (see 
als. Suc. Journ. x. pt. i. pp. 137-141). G. R. 


ECCLESIASTES ((9MP, Kohe‘leth: "Ex: 
KAnolaorhs: Ecclesi tstes). I. Tétle. — The title 
of this book is taken from the name by which the 
son of David, or the writer who personates him, 
speaks of himself throughout it. ‘The apparent 


anomaly of the feminine termination #1, indi- 


‘cates that the abstract noun has been transferred 
| from the office to the person holding it (Gesen. s. v.), 
and has thus become capable of use as a masculine 
proper name, a change of meaning of which we 
find other instances in Sophereth (Neh. vii. 57), 
Pochereth (Ezr. ii. 57); and hence, with the single 
exception of Keel. vii. 27, the noun, notwithstand- 
ing its form, is used throughout in the masculine. 
Kwald, however (Poet. Buch. iv. 18)), connects 


the feminine termination with the noun iTip>f1 
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(wisdom ), understood, and supposes a poetic license 
in the use of the word as a kind of symbolic proper 
name, appealing to Prov. xxx. 1, xxxi. 1, as ex- 
ainples of a like usage. As connected with the 


root Sa, “to call together,’’ and with inte 


‘assembly,’ the word has been applied to one who 
speaks publicly in an assembly, and there is, to say 
the least, a tolerable azreement in favor of this 
interpretation. ‘Thus we have the cominent of the 
Midrash, stating that the writer thus designates 
himuselt, + because bis words were spoken in’ the 
assembly" (quoted in Preston's Acclestustes, note 
on i. 1); the rendering ’ExxAnoiaorhs by the 
LXX.; the adoption of this title by Jerome (Pres. 
ia Accl.), as meaning “ qui coetuin, 7. ¢. ecclesiain 
Cohyrevat quem) nus nuncupare possumus Con- 
Cionatorem; ”? the use of * Mrediger'’ by Luther, 
of * Preacher“ in the Authorized Version. On 


the other hand, taking DOD in the sense of col- 


lecting things, not of sunimoning persons, and led 
perhaps by his inability to see in the book itself 
any greater unity of design than in the chapters 
of Proverbs, Grotius (éa Accles. i. 1) has sugyested 
Ruvabpaarhs (cumpiler) as a better equivalent. 
In this he has been followed by Herder and Jahn, 
and Mendelssohn has adopted the same rendering 
(notes on i. 1, and vii. 27, in Preston), seeing in 
it the statement partly that the writer had com- 
piled the sayings of wise men who had gone before 
him, partly that he was, by an inductive process, 
gathering truths from the facts of a wide expe- 
rience. 


If. Canonicity.—In the Jewish division of the 
books of the Old ‘Testament, [cclesiastes ranks as 
one of the five Meyilloth or Rolls (Bisce], and its 
position, as baving canonical authority, appears to 
have been recognized by the Jews from the time 
in which the idea of a canon first presented itself. 
We find it in all the Jewish catalogues of the 
sacred books, and from them it has been received 
universally by the Christian Chureh. Some sin- 
gular passayes in the Talmud indicate, however, 
that the recognition was not altogether unhesita- 
ting, and that it was at least questioned how far 
the book was one which it was expedient to place 
among the Scriptures that were read publicly. 
‘Thus we find the statements (Mishna, S/adbdbas, 
c. x., quoted by Mendelssohn in Preston, p. 74: 
Midrash, fol. 114 a; Preston, p. 13) that “the 
‘wise men soucht to secrete the book Avheleth, be- 
cause they found in it words tending to heresy,”’ 
and ‘* words contradictory to each other; " that the 
reason they did not secrete it was “because its 
bevinning and end were consistent with the law; 
that when they examined it more carefully they 
caine to the conclusion, “ We have looked closely 
into the book Avheleth, and discovered a meaning 
in it.” The chief interest of such passages is of 
course connected with the inquiry into the plan and 
teaching of the book, but they are of some impor- 
tance also as indicating that it must have com- 
mended itself to the teachers of an earlier genera- 
tion, either on account of the external authority by 
which it was sanctioned, or because they had a 
clearer insight into its meaning, and were less 
startled by its apparent dithculties. Traces of this 
controversy are to be found in a singular discussion 
vetween the schools of Shammai and Hillel, turning 
on the question whether the book Kohileth were 
Inspired, and in the comments on that qrestion by 
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R. Ob. de Bartenora and Maimonides (Surenbkus. 
iv. 349). 

Iii. Author and D ite. — The questions of the 
authorship and the date of this book are # chxely 
connected that they must be treated of tovether, 
and it is obviously impossible to discuss the points 
which they involve without touching slso on an 
inquiry into the relation in which it stands to 
Hebrew literature generally. 

The hypothesis which is naturally sugzested by 
the account that the writer gives of himsel: in ch. 
i. and ii. is that it was written by the orly “ssa 
of David"? (i. 1), who was “king over Isracl in 
Jerusalem" (i. 12). According to this notion we 
have in it what may well be called the Confessions 
of King Solomon, the utterance of a repettarce 
which some have even ventured to compute with 
that of the dist Psalm. Additional internal evi- 
dence has been found for this belief in the lanyuaze 
of vii. 26-28, as harmonizing with the history uf 1 
K. xi. 3, and in an interpretation (seumewhat forced 
perhaps) which refers iv. 13-15 to the munnurs of 
the people against Solomon and the populanty of 
Jeroboam as the leader of the people, alrea’y ree- 
ognized as their future king (Mendelssohn and 
Preston in loec.). The belief that Sclumon was 
actually the author was, it need handily Le said, 


rreceived generally by the Rabbinic commentators 


and the whole series of Patristic writers. The 
apparent exceptions to this in the passaves by Tal- 
niudie writers which ascribe it to Hezekiah ( A:réa 
Bithra, c. i. fol. 15), or Isaiah (Shadsh. Hkkad, 
fol. 66 6, quoted by Michaelis), can hardly be un- 
derstood as implying more than a share in the 
work of editing, like that claimed for the « men of 
Hezekiah’ in Prov. xxv. 1. Grotius (Ps@f. tm 
/ccles.) was indeed almost the first writer who 
called it in question, and started a different hypoth- 
esis. It can hardly be said, however, that this 
consensus is itself decisive. In questions of tkis 
kind the later witnesses add nothing to the an- 
thority of the earlier, whose testimony thev simply 
repeat, and unless we had clearer knowledve than 
we have as to the sources of information or eritical 
discernment of those by whom the lelief was 
adopted, we vucht not to look on their acceptance 
of it as closing all controversy. The bouk which 
bears the title of the “ Wisdom of Selomon™ 
asserts, both by its title and its languace (vii. 1- 
21), a claim to the same authorship, and, thouch 
the absence of a Hebrew original led to its exclusion 
from the Jewish canon, the authorship of Sulonron 
was taken for granted by all the carly Christian 
writers who quote it or refer to it, till Jerome had 
asserted the authority of the Hebrew text as the 
standard of canunicity, and by not a few afterwards 
It may seein, however, as if the whole questivn 
were settled for all who recognize the inspiraticn 
of Scripture by the statement, in a canonival and 
inspired book, as to its own authorship. The beck 
purports, it is said (Preston, Proleg. in Aceles. p 
5), to be written by Solomon, and to doubt the 
literal accuracy of this statement is to call in ques- 
tion the truth and authority of Scripture. It ap- 
pears questionable, however, whether we can admit 
an @ priort argument of this character to be 
decisive. The hypothesis that every such statement 
in a canonical book must be received as literaliy 
true, is, in fact, an assumption that inspired writers 
were debarred from forms of composition which 
were open, without blame, to others. In the biter- 


ature of every other nation the form of personatad 
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authorship, where there is no ani:nus decipiendi,| sion, but were exposed to the evils of misgovern- 
has Leen recognized as a legitimate channel tor the | ment under the satraps of the Persian king (Iwald, 
expression of vpinions, or the quasi-dramatic repre-; /uct. Bucher; Keil, Lent. in das A. 7. under 


sentation of character. 
on the assertion that if adopted by the writers of 
the Old Testament it would have made them guilty 
of a falsehood, and been inconsistent with their 
inspiration ? The question of authorship does not 
involve that of canonical authority. A book written 
by Solomon would not necessarily be inspired and 
canonical. There is nothing that need startle us 
in the thought that an inspired writer might use 
a liberty which has been granted without hesita- 
tion to the teachers of mankind in every age and 
country. 

The preliminary difficulty being so far removed, 
we can enter on the objections which have been 
uryved ayvainst the traditional belief by Grotius and 
later critics, and the hypotheses which they have 
substituted for it. In the absence of adequate 
external testimony, these are drawn cbiefly frum 
the Look itself. 

1. The lanzuace of the book is said to be incon- 
sistent with the belief that it was written by Solo- 
mon. It belongs to the time when the older 
Hebrew was becoming largely intermingled with 
Aramaic forms and words (Grotius, De Wette, 
Ewald, and nearly the whole series of German 
critics), and as such takes its place in the latest 
group of bovks of the Old Testament, along with 
Iizra, Nehemiab, Daniel, Esther: it is indeed more 
widely ditferent from the language of the older 
books than any of them (Ewald). The prevalence 
of abstract furms again, characteristic of the lan- 
guaze of [cclesiastes, is urged as belonging to a 
Later period than that of Solomon in the develop- 
ment of Hebrew thought and language. ‘The 
answers given to these objections by the defenders 
of the received belief are (Preston, ‘ccles. p. 7), 
(a) that many of what we call Aramaic or Chaldee 
forms may have belonged to the period of pure 
Hebrew, though they have not come down to us in 
any extant writings; and (6) that so far as they 
are foreivu to the Hebrew of the time of Solomon, 
he may have learnt them frum his “ strange wives,”’ 
or from the men who came as ambassadors from 
other countries. 

2. It has been asked whether Solomon would 
have been likely to speak of himself as in i. 12, or 
to describe with bitterness the misery and wrong 
of which his own misgovernment had been the 
cause, as in iii. 16, iv. 1 (Jahn, Lind. ii. p. 840). 
On the hypothesis that he was the writer, the whule 
book is an acknowledyment of evils which he had 
occasioned, while yet there is no distinct confession 
and repentance. ‘The question here raised is, of 
course, worth considering, but it can hardly be 
looked on as leading in either direction to a conclu- 
sion. There are forins of satiety and self-reproach, 
of which this halt-sad, half-scornful retrospect of a 
man’s own life — this utterance of bitter words by 
which he is condemned out of his own mouth — is 
the most natural expression. Any individual judy- 
ment on this point cannot, from the nature of the 
rage, be otherwise than subjective, and oucht there- 
fore to bias our estimate of other evidence as little 
as possible. 

3. It has been urged that the state of society 
ndicated in this book leads to the same conclusion 
as its language, and carries us to a period after the 
return frum the Babylonian Captivity, when the 
Jews were enjuying comparative freedom from inva- 
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The language is throuzhout that of a 
man who is surrounded by many torms of misery 
(iii. 16, iv. 1, v. 8, vill. 11, ix. 12). There are 
sudden and violent changes, the servant of to-day 
becoming the ruler of to-morrow (x. 5-7). All 
this, it is said, agrees with the glimpses into the 
condition of the Jews under the I’ersian empire in 
izra and Nehemiah, and with what we know as to 
the general condition of the provinces under its 
sutraps. ‘The indications of the religious condition 
of the people, their formalisin, aud much-speaking 
(v. 1, 2), their readiness to evade the performance 
of their vows by casuistic excuses (v. 5), represent 
in like manner the growth of evils, the gerins of 
which appeared soon after the Captivity, and which 
we find in a fully developed form in the prophecy 
of Malachi. In addition to this general resem)lance 


there is the agreement between the use of Bote 


for the “angel” or priest of God (v. 6, Ewald, in 
luc.), and the recurrence in Malachi of the terms 


mi TT, the “angel” or messenger of the 


Lord, as a synonym for the priest (Mal. ii. 7), the 
true priest being the great agent in accomplishing 
God's purposes. Signiticant, though not conclusive, 
in either direction, is the absence of all reference tc 
any contemporaneous prophetic activity, or to any 
Messianic hopes. This might indicate a time be- 
fore such hopes had become prevalent or after they 
were, for a time, extinguished. It might, on the 
other hand, be the natural result of the experience 
throuzh which the son of David had passed, or fitly 
take its place in the drainatic personation of such 
a charwter. The use throughout the book of 
Elvhim instead of Jehovah as the divine Name, 
though characteristic of the book as dealing with 
the problems of the universe rather than with the 
relations between the Lord God of Israel and his 
people, and therefore striking as an idivsynerasy, 
leaves the question as to date nearly where it was. 
The indications of rising questions as to the end 
of man’s life, and the constitution of his nature, 
of doubts like those which afterwards developed 
into Sadduceeism (ii. 19-21), of a copious literature 
connected with those questions, confirm, it is urved 
(I:wald). the hypothesis of the later date. It may 
be added too, that the absence of any reference to 
such a work as this in the enumeration of Solomon's 
writings in 1 K. iv. 32, tends, at least, to the same 
conclusion. 


In this case, however, as in others, the arguments 
of recent criticism are stronger against the tradi- 
tional belief than in support of any rival theory, 
and the advocates of that belief might almost be 
content to rest their case upon the discordant 
hypotheses of their opponents. On the assumption 
that the book belonys, not to the time of Solomon, 
but to the period subsequent to the Captivity, the 
dates which have been assigned to it occupy a range 
of nore than 400 years. Grotius supposes Zerub- 
babel to be referred to in xii 11, as the “ One 
Shepherd”? (Comm. in Fccles. in loc.), and so far 
agrees with Keil (Aindeitung in das A. T.), who 
fixes it in the tine of Ezra and Nehemiah. Ewald 
and De Wette conjecture the close of the period of 
Persian or the commencement of that of Macedonian 
rule; Bertholdt, the period between Alexander the 
Great and Antiochus bpiphanes; Hitzig, cire. 204 
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8B. c.; Hartmann, the time of the Maccabees. On 
the other hand it must Le reinembered in compar- 
ing these discordant theories that the main facts 
relied upon by these critics as fatal to the tradi- 
tional belief are compatible with any date subse- 
quent to the Captivity, while they are inconsistent, 
unless we admit the explanation, given as above, 
by Preston, with the notion of the Salomonic 
authorship. 

IV. Plin. — The book of Ecclesiastes comes be- 
fore us as being conspicuously, among the writings 
of the QO. ‘I., the great stumbling-block of com- 
mentators. Elsewhere there are different opinions 
as to the meaning of single passages. Here there 
is the widest possible diveryence as to the plan and 
purpose of the whole book. The passaves already 
quoted from the Mishna show that sume, at least, 
of the Rabbinical writers were perplexed by its 
teaching —did not know what to inake of it — but 
gave way to the authority of men more discerning 
than themselves. ‘The traditional statement, how- 
ever, that this was among the scriptures which 
were not read by any one under the ave of thirty 
(Crit. Sac., Amama in Eccles., but with a “ nescio 
ubi ’’ as to his authority), indicates the continuance 
of the old ditticulty, and the remarks of Jerome 
(Pref. in Eccles., Comm. in Eccles. xii. 13) show 
that it was not forgotten. Little can be gathered 
from the series of Datristic interpreters. The book 
is comparatively seldom quoted by them. No 
attempt is made to master its plan and to enter 
into the spirit of its writer. ‘The charge brovght 
by Philastrius of Brescia (cire. 380) against some 
heretics who rejected it as teaching a false morality, 
shows that the obscurity which had been a stuin- 
bling-block to Jewish teachers was not removed for 
Christians. The fact that Theodore of Mopsuestia 
was accused at the Fifth General Council of calling 
in question the authority and inspiration of this 
book, as well as of the Canticles, indicates that in 
this respect as in others he was the precursor of 
the spirit of modern criticism. But with these 
exceptions, there are no traces that men’s minds 
were drawn to examine the teachings of the book. 
When, however, we descend to the more recent 
developments of criticism, we meet with an almost 
incredible divergence of opinion. Luther, with his 
broad clear insight into the workings of a man’s 
heart, sees in it (Praf- in Eccles.) a noble * Politica 
vel USconomica,"’ leading men in the midst of all 
the troubles and disorders of human society to a 
true endurance and reasonable enjoyment. Grotius 
(Pref. in Eccles.) gives up the attempt to trace 
in it a plan or order of thought, and finds in it 
only a collection of many maxims, connected more 
or less closely with the great problems of human 
life, analogous to the discussion of the different 
definitions of happiness at the opening of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Some (of whom Warburton 
may be taken as the type, Works, vol. iv. p. 154) 
have seen in the language of iii. 18-21, a proof that 
the belief in the immortality of the soul was no 
part of the transmitted creed of Israel. Others 
(Patrick, Desvoeux, Davidson, Mendelssohn) con- 
tend that the special purpose of the book was to 
assert that truth against the denial of a sensual 
skepticism. Others, the later German critics, of 
whom Ewald may be taken as the highest and best 
type, reject these views as partial and one-sided, 
and while admitting that the book contains the 
germs of later systems, both Pharisaic and Sad- 
jucean, ussert that the ubject of the writer was to 
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point out the secret of a true blessedness in the 
midst of all the distractions and sorrows of the 
world as consisting in a tranquil, caln enjovmest 
of the good that comes from God (/’vet. Back. iv. 
180). 

The variety of these opinions indicates sufficiently 
that the book is as far removed as possible frou. the 
character of a formal treatise. It is that which it 
professes to be — the confession of a man of wide 
experience looking back upon his past life and luok- 
ing out upon the disorders and calamities which 
surround him. Such a man does not set forth his 
premises and conclusions with a logical cumplete- 
ness. While it may be true that the al-sence of a 
formal arrangement is characteristic of the Hctrew 
mind in all stages of its development (Lowth, ve 
Sac. Poet. Heb. Prel. xxiv.), or that it was the 
special mark of the declining literature of the period 
that fullowed the captivity (Mwald, Puct. Bach, iv. 
p. 177), it is also true that it belongs generally to 
all writings that are addressed to the spiritual 
rather than the intellectual element in man’s nature, 
and that it is found accordingly in many of the 
greatest works that have influenced the spiritpal 
life of mankind. In proportion as a man has passed 
out of the region of a traditional, easily-s vstematized 
knowledge, and has lived under the intluence of 
great thoughts — possessed by them, vet bardly 
mastering them so as to bring them under a scien- 
tific classification — are we likely to find this ap- 
parent want of method. ‘The true utterances of such 
a man are the records of his struggles after truth, 
of his occasional glimpses of it, of his ultimate dis- 
covery. The treatise de J/imitutiune Christi, the 
Pensées of Pascal, Augustine's Confessions, widely 
as they differ in other points, have this feature in 
common. If the writer consciously reproduces the 
stages through which he has passed, the furm he 
adopts may either be essentially dramatic, or it 
may record a statement of the changes which have 
brought him to his present state, or it may repeat 
and renew the oscillations from one extreme to 
another which had marked that earlier experience. 
The writer of Ecclesiastes has adopted and inter- 
woven both the latler methods, and hence, in part, 
the obscurity which has made it so preeminently 
the stumbling-block of commentators. He is not a 
didactic moralist writing a homily on Virtue. He 
is not a prophet delivering a message from the Lord 
of Hosts to a sinful people. He is a man who has 
sinned in giving way to sclfishness and sensuality, 
who has paid the penalty of that sin in satiety and 
weariness of life; in whom the mood of spirit, over- 
retlective, indisposed to action, of which Shakespeare 
has given us in Hamlet, Jaques, Richard H., three 
distinct examples, has become dominant in its 
darkest form, but who has through all this been 
under the discipline of a divine education, and bas 
learnt from it the lesson which God meant to teach 
him. What that lesson was will be secn froiw an 
examination of the book itself. 

Leaving it an open question whether it is possible 
to arrange the contents of this bouk (as Kuster and 
Vaihinger have done) in a carefully balanced series 
of strophes and antistrophes, it is tolerably clear 
that the recurring burden of ‘ Vanity of vanities” 
and the teaching which recommends a life of calm 
enjoyment, mark, whenever they occur, a kind of 
halting-place in the succession of thoughts. It is 
the summing up of one cycle of experience; the 
sentence passed upon one phase of life. Taking 
this, accordingly, as our guide, we may look on the 
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whole book as falling into five divisions, each, to a) out the past and reproducing it. 
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sertain extent, running parallel to the others in tts! injustice and oppression, God also in the appointed 


order and results, and closing with that which, in| season repeats his judyments (iii. 16, 17). 


its position no less than its substance, is ‘ the con- 
clusion of the whole matter." 

(1.) Ch. i. and ii. This portion of the book 
more than any other has the character of a personal 
confession. ‘The Preacher starts with reproducing 
the phase of despair and weariness into which his 
experience had led him (i. 2, 3). To the man who 
is thus satiated with life the order and regularity 
of nature are oppressive (i. 4-7); nor is he led, as 
in the 90th Psalm, from the things that are transi- 
tory to the thought of One whose years are from 
aternity. In the midst of the ever-recurring changes 
he finds no proyress. That which seems to be new 
is but the repetition of the old (i. 8-11). Then, 
having laid bare the depth to which he had fallen, 
he retraces the path by which he had travelled 
thitherward. First he had souvht after wisdom as 
that to which God seemed to call him (i. 13), but 
the pursuit of it was a sore travail, and there was 
no satisfaction in its possession. It could not 
remedy the least real evil, nor make the crooked 
straight (i. 15). ‘The first experiment in the search 
after happiness had failed, and he tried another. It 
was one to which men of great intellectual gifts 
and high fortunes are continally tempted — to sur- 
round himself with all the appliances of sensual 
enjoyment and yet in thought to hold himself above 
it (ii. 1-9), making his very voluptuousness part 
of the experience which was to enlarge his store of 
wisdom. This— which one may perhaps call the 
Goethe idea of life— was what now possessed him. 
But this also failed to give him peace (ii. 11). Had 
he not then exhausted all human experience and 
found it profitless (ii. 12)? If for a moment he 
found comfort in the thought that wisdom excelleth 
folly, and that he was wise (ii. 13, 14), it was soon 
darkened again by the thought of death (ii. 15). 
The wise man dies as the fool (ii. 16). This is 
enough to make even him who has wisdom hate 
all his labor and sink into the outer darkness of 
despair (ii. 20). Yet this very despair leads to the 
remedy. The first section closes with that which, 
in ditferent forms, is the main lesson of the book — 
to make the best of what is actually around one 
(ii. 24) — to substitute for the reckless feverish 
pursuit of pleasure the calm enjoyment which men 
may yet find both for the senses and the intellect. 
This, so far as it goes, is the secret of a true life; 
this is from the hand of God. On everything else 
there is written, as before, the sentence that it is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

(2.) Ch. iii. 1-vi. 9. The order of thought in 
this section has a different starting-pvint. One 
who looked out upon the infinitely varied phenomena 
of man's life might yet discern, in the inidst of 
that variety, traces of an order. There are times 
und seasons for each of them in its turn, even as 
there are for the vicissitudes of the world of nature 
(iii. 1-8). The heart of man with its changes is 
the mirror of the universe (iii. 11), and is, like that, 
inscrutable. And from this there comes the same 
conclusion as from the personal experience. Calmly 
to accept the changes and chances of life, entering 
into whatever joy they bring, as one accepts the 
order of nature, this is the way of peace (ili. 13). 
The thought of the ever-recurring cycle of nature, 
which had before been irritating and disturbing, 
aow whispers the same lesson. If we suffer, others 
ave suffered before us (iii. 15). God is seeking 


It is 
true that this thought has a dark as well as a 
bright side, and this cannot be ignored. If men 
come and pass away, subject to laws and changes 
like those of the natural world, then, it would seem, 
man has no pretminence above the beast (iii. 19). 
One end happens to all. All are of the dust and 
return to dust again (iii. 20). There is no imme- 
diate denial of that conclusion. It was to that 
that the preacher's experience and reflection had 
led him. But even on the hypothesis that the 
personal being of man terminates with his death, 
he has still the same counsel to give. Admit that 
al] is darkness beyond the grave, and still there is 
nothing better on this side of it than the temper 
of a tranquil enjoyment (iii. 22). The transition 
from this to the opening thoughts of ch. iv. seems 
at first somewhat abrupt. But the Preacher is 
retracing the paths by which he had been actually 
led to a higher truth than that in which he had 
then rested, and he will not, for the sake of a 
formal continuity, smooth over its ruggedness. The 
new track on which he was entering might have 
seemed less promising than the old. Instead of the 
self-centred search after happiness he looks out 
upon the miseries and disorders of the world, and 
learns to sympathize with suffering (iv. 1). At 
first this does but multiply his perplexities. The 
world is out of joint. Men are so full of misery that 
death is better than life (iv. 2). Successful energy 
exposes men to envy (iv. 4). Indolence leads to 
poverty (iv. 5). Here too he who ateers clear of 
both extremes has the best portion (iv. 6). The 
man who heaps up riches stands alone without 
kindred to share or inherit them, and loses all the 
blessings and advantages of human fellowship (iv. 
8-12). And in this survey of life on a larze scale, 
as in that of a personal experience, there is a cycle 
which is ever being repeated. The old and foolish 
king yields to the young man, poor and wise, who 
steps from his prison to a throne (iv. 13, 14). But 
he too has his successor. There are gen¢rations 
without limit before him, and shall be after him 
(iii. 15, 16). All human greatness is swallowed 
up in the great stream of time. The opening of 
ch. v. again presents the appearance of abruptness, 
but it is because the survey of human life takes a 
yet wider range. ‘The eye of the Preacher passes 
from the dwellers in palaces to the worshippers in 
the Temple, the devout and religious men. Have 
they found out the secret of life, the path to wisdom 
and happiness? The answer to that question is 
that there the blindness and folly of mankind show 
themselves in their worst forms. Hypocrisy, un- 
seemly prayers, idle dreams, Lroken vows, God's 
messenger, the Priest, mocked with excuses — that 
was what the religion which the Preacher witnessed 
presented to him (v. 1-6). The command « Fear 
thou God,’’ meant that a man was to take no part 
in a relivion such as this. But that command also_ 
suggested the solution of another problem, of that 
prevalence of injustice and oppression which had 
before weighed down the spirit of the inquirer. 
Above all the tyranny of petty governors, above the 
might of the king himself, there was the power of 
the Highest (v. 8); and his judgment was manifest 
even upon earth. Was there after all so great an 
inequality? Was God's purpose that the earth 
should be for all, really counteracted (v.9)? Was 
the rich man with his cares and fears happier than 
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the laboring man whose sleep was sweet without | which oppressed him. 
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riches (v. 10-12)? Was there anything permanent | plan and method in the book seem most to tail us 
in that wealth of his? Did he not leave the world | Consciously or unconsciously the writer teaches us 
naked as he entered it? And if so, did not all this | how clear an insight into the follies and sins of 


bring the inquirer round to the same conclusion as 
before? Moderation, self-control, freedom from all 
disturbing passions, these are the conditions of the 
maximum of happiness which is possible for man 
onearth. Let this be received as from God. Not 
the outward means only, but the very capacity of 
enjoyment is his gift (v. 18, 19). Short as life 
may be, if a man thus enjovs, he makes the most 
of it. God approves and answers his cheerfulness. 
Is not this better than the riches or length of days 
on which men set. their hearts (vi. 1-5)? All are 
equal in death; all are nearly equal in life (vi. 6). 
To feed the eyes with what is actually before them 
is better than the ceaseless wanderings of the spirit 
(vi. 9). 

(3.) Ch. vi. 10-viii. 15. So far the lines of 
thought all scemed to converge to one result. The 
ethical teaching that grew out of the wise man's 
experience had in it something akin to the higher 
forms of Epicureanism. But the seeker could not 
rest in this, and found himself beset with thoughts 
at once more troubling and leading to a higher 
truth. The spirit of man looks before and after, 
and the uncertainties of the future vex it (vi. 12). 
A good name is better, as being more permanent, 
than riches (vii. 1); death is better than life, the 
house of mourning than the house of feasting (vii. 
2). Self-command and the spirit of calm endur- 
ance are a better safeguard ayainst vain specula- 
tions than any form of enjoyment (vii. 8, 9, 10). 
This wisdom is not only a defense, as lower things, 
in their measure may be, but it gives life to them 
that have it (vii. 12). So far there are signs of a 
clearer insivht into the end of life. Then comes 
an oscillation which carries him back to the old 
problems (vii. 15). Wisdom suggests a half-so- 
lution of them (vii. 18), suggests also calmness, 
eaution, humility in dealing with them (vii. 22); 
but this again is followed by a relapse into the 
bitterness of the sated pleasure-seeker. The search 
after wisdom, such as it had been in his experience, 
had led only to the discovery that though men 
were wicked, women were more wicked still (vii. 
26-29). The repetition of thoughts that had ap- 
peared before, is perhaps the natural consequence 
of such an oscillation, and accordingly in ch. viii. 
we find the seeker moving in the same round as 
before. Thicre are the old reflections on the misery 
of man (viii. 6), and the confusions in the moral 
order of the universe (viii. 10, 11), the old conclu- 
sion that enjoyment (such enjoyment as is com- 
patible with the fear of God) is the only wisdom, 
Vili. 15. 

(4.) Ch. viii. 16-xii. 8. After the pause im- 
plied in his again arriving at the lesson of v. 15, 
the Preacher retraces the last of his many wan- 
derings. This time the thought with which he 
started was a profound conviction of the inability 
of man to unravel the mysteries by which he is 
surrounded (viii. 17); of the nothingness of man 
when death is thought of as ending all things (ix. 
8-6); of the wisdom of enjoying life while we may 
(ix. 7-10); of the evils which affect nations or in- 
dividual man (ix. 11,12). The wide experience of 


the Preacher sugeests sharp and pointed sayings as! 


to these evils (x. 1-20). each true and weighty in 


mankind may coexist with doubt and uncertainty 
as to the great ends of life, and give him no help 
in his pursuit after truth. In ch. xi., however, the 
progress is more rapid. The tone of the Preacher 
becomes more that of direct exhortation, and be 
speaks in clearer and higher notes. The conclu- 
sions of previous trains of thought are not contra- 
dicted, but are placed under a new law and brought 
into a more harmonious whole. ‘The end of mau's 
life is not to seek enjoyment for himself only, but 
to do good to others, regardless of the uncertailues 
or disappointments that may attend his efforts (xi. 
1-4). His wisdom is to remember that there are 
things which be cannot know, problems which be 
cannot solve (xi. 5), to enjoy, in the brightness of 
his youth, whatever blessings God bestows on him 
(xi. 9). But bevond all these there lie the davs 
of darkness, of failing powers and incapacity for 
eijoyment; and the joy of youth, though it is net 
to be crushied, is yet to be tempered by the thonghit 
that it cannot last for ever, and that it too is suf- 
ject to God's law of retribution (xi. 9, 10). The 
secret of a true life is that a man should consecrate 
the vigor of his youth to God (xii. 1). It is well 
to do that before the night comes, before the slow 
decay of age benumbs all the faculties of sense (xi. 
2, 6). before the spirit returns to God who cave 
it. The thought of that end mings out once more 
the knell of the nothingness of all things earthly 
(xii. 8); but it leads also to “the conclusion of the 
whole matter,’’ to that to which all trains of thought 
and all the experiences of life had been kading the 
seeker after wisdom, that “to fear Giod and keep 
his commandments "’ was the highest good attain- 
able; that the righteous judgment of God would in 
the end fulfill itself and set right all the seeming 
disorders of the world (xii. 13, 14). 

If one were to indulye conjecture, there would 
perhaps be some plausibility in the hypothesis that 
xii. 8 had been the original conclusion, and that 
the epilogue of xii. 9-14 had been added, either by 
another writer, or by the same writer on a sulse 
quent revision. The verses (9-12) have the char- 
acter of a panegyric designed to give weicht to 
the authority of the teacher. ‘The two that now 
stand as the conclusion, may naturally have orig- 
inated in the desire to furnish a clew to the per- 
plexities of the book, by stating in a bread intelli- 
ville form, not easy to be mistaken, the truth which 
had before been latent. 

If the representation which has heen given of 
the plan and meaning of the book be at ail a true 
one, we find in it, no less than in the Leok of Job, 
indications of the struggle with the doul.ts and 
ditticulties which in all ages of the world have pre- 
sented themselves to thoughtful observers of the 
condition of mankind. In its sharp sayings and 
wise counsels, it may present some striking affuity 
to the Proverbs, which also Lear the name of the 
son of David, but the resemblance is more in form 
than in substance, and in its essential character it 
agrees with that great inquiry into the mysteries of 
God's government which the drama of Job brings 
before us. ‘There are indeed characteristic ditter- 
ences. In the one we find the highest and Leldest 


forms of Hebrew poetry, a sustained unity of de 


itself, but not leading him on to any firmer stand-| sign; in the other there are, as we have scen. 


ing-ground or clearer solution of the problems 


changes and oscillations, and the style seldum rises 
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above the rhythmic character of proverbial forms 
of speech. The writer of the book of Job deals 
with the great mystery presented by the sufferings 
of the rivhteous, and writes as one who has known 
those sufferings in their intensity. In the words 
af the Preacher, we trace chiefly the weariness or 
satiety of the pleasure-seeker, and the failure of all 
schemes of life but one. In spite of these ditter- 
ences, however, the two books illustrate each other. 
In both, though by very diverse paths, the inquirer 
is led to take refuge (as all great thinkers have ever 
done) in the thought that God's kingdom is infi- 
nitely great, and that man knows but the smallest 
fracment of it; that he must refrain from things 
which are too high for him and be content with 
that which it is civen him to know, the duties of 
his own life and the opportunities it presents for 
his dving the will of God. 
Literittare. — Every commentary on the Bible 
as a whole, every introduction to the study of the 
O. T., contains of course some inaterials for the 
history and interpretation of this as of other books. 
It is not intended to notice these, unless they pus- 
Se3s some special merit or interest. As having 
that cluim may be specified the commentary by 
Jerome addressed to Paula and Eustochium, as 
giving an example of the Patristic interpretation of 
the book now before us; the preface and annota- 
tions of Grotius (Opp. vol. iii.) as representing the 
earlier, the translation and notes of Ewald (Poet. 
Bich. vol. iv.) aa giving the later results of phil- 
osophical criticism. ‘The Critece Scere here, as 
elsewhere, will be found a great storehouse of the 
opinions of the Biblical scholars of the 16th and 
17th centuries. ‘The sections on Ecclesiastes in the 
Introductions to the O. T. by Eichhorn, De Werte, 
Jahn, Hiivernick, Keil, Davidson, will furnish the 
reawer with the opinions of the chief recent critics 
of Germany as to the authorship and meaning of 
the book. Among the treatises specially devoted 
to this subject may be mentioned the cliaracteristic 
Comment wy by Luther already referred to (Opp. 
vol. ii. Jena, 158)); that by Anton. Corranus in 
the 16th century, interesting as one of the earliest 
attempts to trace a distinct plan and order in it 
and as having been adopted by Bishop Patrick as 
the basis of his interpretation; the Annotrtiones in 
Koheleth by J. Drusius, 1635; the Translation and 
Notes of Moses Mendelssohn, published in German 
by Rabe (Anspach, 1771); the Phelosophicd and 
Critic ul hss ty on Ecelesirstes by Desvoeux (Lond. 
1760), written chiefly to meet the attacks of skep- 
tics, and to assert that dhe doctrine of the book is 
that of the Immortality of the Soul; the Scholia 
of Maldonatus, better known for his Commentury 
on the Gospels (Paris, 1767), the commentaries of 
Knobel (Leipzig, 1836), Zirkel (Wiirzb. 1792) 
Schinidt, J.B. Ch. (1704), Nachtigal, J. Ch. (Halle, 
178), Van der Palm (1784), Kaiser (Erlang. 1823), 
Koster (1831), Umbreit (Gotha, 1818); and the 
article by Vaihinzer, in the Stel. und Krit. of 
1848 [translited, with modification, in the .Weth- 
ofist Quer. Ree. for April and July, 1849]. Eng- 
lish Biblicd literature is compyiratively barren in 
relation to this hook, and the only noticeable recent 
contributions to its exezesis are the Commentiry 
by Stuart, the transition of Mendelssohn with 
Pruolecomena, &c., by Preston (Cambridze, 1853), 
and the Atfempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesi- 
asfes by Hollen. As growing out of the attempt 
o fathom its meaning, thouch not taking the form 
of criticism or exegesis, may be mentioned the me- 
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trical paraphrases which are found among the works 
of the minor English poets of the 17th century, of 
which the most memorable are those by (Quarles 
(1645) and Sandys (1648). rE. H. P. 

* Other works or later editions. — Prof. Stuart 
(Commentary on Ecclesitstes, edited and revised 
by R. D. C. Robbins, 1864), without adinitting all 
the objections to Solomon's authorship of the book 
to be valid, regards the arguments urged for that 
view insufficient to establish the claim. He sup- 
poses the author of the book to be unknown, but 
maintains its canonicity to be unquestionable. “ The 
book of Ecclesiastes .. . has a claim to the place 
which it holds as one of the inspired writings. . . 
There the book is, in the midst of the "Hebrew 
Scriptures; and there it has been, at least ever 
since the period when the Hebrew canon was closed. 
There at all events it was, when our Saviour and 
the Apostles declared the Jewish Scriptures to be 
of Divine origin and authority.’’ For his views on 
this point expressed more fully, see his //tst. of the 
O. T. Canon, p. 138 ff. 

We have commentaries also, in addition to those 
mentioned above, from Ewald, Die Dichter des AL 
ten Bundes, Theil iv. (Gcitting. 1837, 2° Aufl. 
Theil ii., 1867), Herzfeld (1838), Hitzig (in the 
Kurzgef. kxreg. Handd, Lief. vii., 1847), Heilig- 
stedt (continuation of Maurer, iv. sect. ii. 1848), 
Burger (1854), Philippson (Die /sraelitische Bubel, 
lil, 1854), Elster (1855), Wangenmann (1856), 
Vaihinger (1858), Henystenberg (1859, Eng. trans. 
in Clark's For. Theol. Lisr. Edin. 1850), L. Young 
(Phila. 1866), D. Castelli (/t libro del Cohelet, 
trad, dal testo ebraico con introd. crit. e note, Pisa, 
1856), and G. R. Noves (A New Trans. of ./vd, 
Eeck siistes and Cunticles, with Introluctions and 
Notes, 3d ed., Boston, 1857). The Historical and 
Criticrl Commentury of Ginsburg (Lond. 1861), 
a valuable work, contains a good history of the 
earlier and later literature of the book. Ginsburg 
writes also the article /celesitstes in Kitto's Cycl. 
of Bil. Literature (3d ed., 1862). Vaihinger 
writes the article Prediger Salumo in Herzog's 
Real-Eneykl. xii. 92-106, worthy of attention es- 
peci:lly for its minute analysis of the contents of 
Koheleth. Bleck's section (/tnd. in das A. T. p. 641 
ff.) summarizes the results of a careful study of the 
questions relating to this book. (See also Herbst's 
Aint. in die hel. Schriften, ii. 241-254, edited by 
Welte, 1852.) Dr. Nordheimer has an elaborate 
article on the Phelosophy of #cclesinstes in the 
Amer, Bibl. Repos. for July 1838, xii. 197-219. 
See also Gurlitt, Zur Erklarung des Buches Ko- 
heleth, in the Theol. Stul. u. Krit., 1865, pp. 321- 
343. The LXX. translation of Ecclesiastes, says 
Bleek, is remarkable for its literal adherence to the 
Hebrew text. It is so slavish at times in this re- 
spect (e. g. vii. 2)) as to be ungrammatical and 
unintelligible. Such translations have a_ special 
value as vouchers for the condition of the text on 
which they are founded. 

Dean Stanley's remarks on this composition 
evince his characteristic critical skill, as well as 
power of elegant expression. As to the author, 
he understands that the anonymous writer or 
* Preacher’? in Ecclesiastes personates Solomon. 
“© There can be no doubt that Ecclesiastes embodies 
the sentiments which were believed to have pro- 
ceeded from Solomon at the close of his life, and 
therefore must be taken as the Hebrew, Scriptural 
representation of his list lessons to the world" 
(history of the Jewish Church, ii. 281). He 
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characterizes the scope and structure of the writ- 
ing thus: “As the book of Job is couched in the 
form of a dramatic argument between the patri- 
arch and his friends —as the Song of Songs is a 
dramatic dialogue between the Lover and the Be- 
loved One, so the book of Ecclesiastes is a drama 
of a still more tragic kind. It is an interchange 
of voices, higher and lower, mournful and joytul, 
within a single human soul. It is like the struggle 
between the two principles in the Epistle to the 
Romans. It is like the question and answer of 
the ‘T'wo Voices’ of our modern poet. It is like 
the perpetual strophe and antistrophe of Vascal’s 
Pensees. . . . Every speculation and thought of the 
human heart is heard, and expressed, and recog- 
nized in turn. ‘The conflicts which in other. parts 
of the Bible (comp. especially Is. Ixxxviii. 5, 6, 12, 
18, and Ixxxix. 46-50) are confined to a single 
verse or a single chapter, are here expanded toa 
whole hook "’ (pp. 282, 233). We have space only 
for the concluding paragraph. ‘ There is a yet 
simpler and nobler summary of the wide and varied 
experience of the manifold forins of human life, as 
represeuted in the greatness and the fall of Solomon. 
It is not * vanity of vanities,’ it is not ‘rejoice and 
be merry,” it is not even ‘wisdom and knowledge, 
and many proverbs, and the words of the wise, even 
words of truth.” ¢Of making many books there is 
no end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.’ 
For all students of ecclesiastical history, for all 
students of theology, for all who are about to be 
relivious teachers of others, for all who are entangled 
in the controversies of the present, there are no 
better words to be remembered than these, viewed 
in their original and immediate application. They 
are the true answer to all perplexities respecting 
Kevlesiastes and Solomon; they are no less the true 
answer to all perplexities about human life itself. 
‘Fear Giod and keep his commandments; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgement, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil’ (Icel. 
xii. 12-14).”’ H. 
ECCLESIASTICUS, the title given in the 
Tatin Version to the book which is called in the 
Septuagint True Wispom oF Jesus THE SON OF 
SIRACH (Zopia "Invod viov Zipdy [Sin. Zeipax], 
A.C.; Zodla Zeipdy, B.  Rufinus, Vers. Orig. 
Hlom. in’ Num. xviii. 3: “In libro, qui apud nos 
quidem inter Salomonis volumina haberi solet, et 
Ecclesi-tsticus dici, apud Grecos vero Suprentia 
Jesu filtti Sirach appellatur, scriptum est . . .’’). 
The word, like many others of Greek origin, ap- 
pears to have been adopted in the African dialect 
(e. g. Tertull. de Pudic. c. 22, p. 435), and thus it 
may have heen applied naturally in the Vetus La- 
tina to a church reading-ok; and when that 
transhition was adopted by Jerome (Pref. in Libro 
Sul. jucta LN.X. x. 404, ed. Migne), the local title 
became current throughout the West, where the 
book was most used. ‘The right explanation of the 
word is given by Rufinus, who remarks that “ it 
does not desienate the author of the book, but the 
character of the writing,’ as publicly used in the 


@ Tho reading of Cod. A. and six other MSS. is 
remarkable: ‘Inzovs vi. Xcpay ‘EAeagap (2 MSS. ’EAea- 
fapos; Ald. 1 MS. "EAcagapov) 0 ‘Iepos. Cf. Eichh. p. 
$8, on. ‘hue words are wanting in the Syriac and 
Arable, hut are supported by all other authorities. 

b ® Tit the work was written ion Hebrew and not 
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services of the Church (Cumm. tr Symu. § 3: 
“ Sapientia, quée dicitur filii Sirach . 
Latinos hoc ipso generali vocabulo Eccl siasticus 
appellatur, quo vocabulo non auctor libelli sed 
scripture qualitas cognominata est''). The specia. 
application by Kufinus of the general nanie of the 
class (ecclesivalicé. as opposed to cuneract) to the 
single book may be explained by its wide popularity. 
Athanasius, for instance, mentions the Look (/p. 
Fest. sub fin.) as one of those “framed by the 
fathers to be read. by those who wish to be in- 
structed (xaryxeio@as) in the word of godliness.” 
According to Jerome (Pref. in Libr. Sal. ix. 
1242) the original Hebrew title was Prvcerés 


(D°9N, ef. inf. § 9); and the Wisdom of Si. 
rach shared with the canonical book of Proverts 
and the Wisdom of Solomon the title of he 
Book of all Virtues (» wavdperos copia, 7 zavd- 
peros. Hieron. J. c. Cf. Routh, Rell. Sacr. i 278). 
In the Syriac version the book is entitled The 
Book of Jesus the sun of Simeon Asiro (i. e. the 
bound); and the same bovk is called the Wisdom 
of the Son of Asiro. In many places it is simply 
styled Wisdom (Orig. ia Afatt. xiii. § 4; of. Clem. 
Al. Pad. i. 8, §§ 69, 72, &e.), and Jesus Sirach 
(August. ad Simplic. i. 20). 

2. The writer of the present book describes him- 
self as Jesus (i. e. Jeshua) the sun of Strach, of 
Jerusilem4 (ch. 1. 27), but the conjectures which 
have been made to fill up this short notice are 
either unwarranted (e. g. that he was a physician 
from xxxviii. 1-15) or absolutely improbable. There 
is no evidence to show that he was of priestly 
descent; and the similarity of names is scarcely a 
plausible excuse for confounding him with the Hel- 
lenizing high-priest Jason (2 Mace. iv. 7-11; Georg. 
Sync. Chronvyr. 276). In the Talmud the name 
of Ben Sira (S"D 92, for which [WD is a 
late error, Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 311) occurs in 
several places as the author of proverbial sayings 
which in part are parallel to sentences in Ecclesias- 
ticus (cf. § 4), but nothing is said as to his date or 
person [JEsts THE Sos oF Siracn], and the 
tradition which ascribes the authorship of the book 
to Eliezer (n. Cc. 260) is without any adequate 
foundation (Jost, a. a. O.; yet see nute 1). The 
Palestinian origin of the author is, however, sub- 
stantiated by internal evidence, e¢. g. xxiv. 10 f. 

3. ‘The language in which the Look was originally 
composed was Hebrew (‘EBpaiori ; this may mean, 
however, the vernacular Arcmann dialect, John v. 
2, xix. 13, &c.).” This is the express statement 
of the Greek translator, and Jerome says (ref. in 
Libr. Sal. \. ce.) that he had met with the « He 
brew’ text; nor is there any reason to doubt that 
he saw the book in its original form. The internal 
character of the present Look Lears witness to its 
foreign source. Not only is the style Het raistic in 
general form (ef. Lowth, de saera Poesi, xxiv.) and 
idiom (e. 9. OepeAcoy aiwvos, 1.15; xricua arwros, 
Xxxvili. 345 awd mpoodmrou Adyou, xix. 11; ef. 
Eichhorn, Lindl. in d. Apek. p. 57) as distinguished 
from the Greek of the Introduction, but in several 
instances it is possible to point out mistakes and 





Aramman is shown by the fact that the numerous 
quotations from it preserved in Aramaan wriings, a8 
the Talmud and Midrashim, are nearly all in pure 
Ilebrew. See Zunz, Ciottesdtenstl, Vortr. d. Juden, pe 
104; Ginsburg, art. Ecclesiasticus in Kitto’s Cyd. of 
Bibl. Lit., Bd ed., 1. 724. A 
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allusions which are cleared up by the re onstruction 
af the Hebrew plirases: e. y. xxiv. 25-27, ws pas, 


ie. TIND for TNYD, as Am. viii. 8; aliil. 8, 


FT, ufy, EMD), cert (ct. Eichhorn, bc. ; 
Ewald. Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. iv. 299 n.). 

4. Nothing however remains of the original 
proverbs of Ben Sira except the few fragments in 
pure Hebrew (Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 311 n.) 
which occur in the Talmud and later Rabbinic 
writers ; and even these may have been derived 
from tradition and not from any written collection.¢ 
The Greek translation incorporated in the LXX., 
which is probably the source from which the other 
translations were derived, was made by the vrand- 
son of the author in Eyypt “in the reign of 
Euergetes,” © for the instruction of those “in a 
strange country (€y mapoixia) who were previously 
prepared to live after the law.’ The date which 
is thus given is unfcrtunately ambiguous. ‘Two 
kings of fuvpt bore the surname uergetes. Ptol. 
IIL., the son and successor of Ptol. H. Philadelphus, 
B. ¢. 247-222; and Ptol. VIL. Physcon, the brother 
of Ptol. VI. Philometor, 8. c. 170-117. And the 
noble eulogy on “Simon the son of Onias, the 
high-priest,”” who is described as the last of the 
great worthies of Israel (ch. |.), and apparently re- 
moved only by a short interval from the times of 
the author, is affected by a similar ambiguity, so 
that it cannot be used absolutely to fix the reign 
in which the translation was made. Simon L., the 
son of Onias, known by the title of the Just, was 
hich priest about 310-290 B. c., and Simon IL, 
also the son of Onias, held the same office at the 
time when Ptol. IV. Philopator endeavored to force 
an entrance into the Temple, B. c. 217 (3 Mace. 
i. 2). Some have consequently supposed that the 
reference is to Simon the Just, and that the grand- 
son of Ben Sirach, who is supposed to have been 
bis younger contemporary, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy HI. (Jahn, Vaihinger in Herzog’s Ancyfl. 
s. v.); others again have applied the eulogy to 
Simon IJII., and fixed the translation in the time of 
Ptolemy VIL (Eichhorn, ine. p. 38). But both sup- 
positions are attended with serious ditticulties. The 
description of Simon can scarcely apply to one so 
little distinguished as the second hizh-priest of the 
name, while the first, a man of representative dig- 
nity, is passed over without notice in the list of the 
@ The * Alphahet,” or * Book of Ben Sira,” which 
exists at present, is a later compilation (Zunz, Gottesdd. 
Vortr. d. Juden, pp. 100-105) of proverbs in Hebrew 
aod Chaldee, containing some genuine fragments, 
among much that is worthless (Dukes, Rabbinische 
Blumen’ese, p. 31 ff.). Ben Sira is called in the preface 
the son of Jeremiah The sayings are collected by 
Dukes, é.c. p. 67 ff. They offer parallels to Ecclua. 
fii. 21, vi. 6, Ix. 8 ., xi. 1, xili 1d. xxv. 2, xxvi. 
1, xxx. 23, xxxviil. 1, 4, 8, xlii. 9 f. 

b Sirac. Prol. év yap rq oydow wai rpraxdote éret 
txt Tou Evepyérov BaciAcws, mapayernOers eis Atyurrov 
.... Itis strange that any doubt should have been 
raised about the meaning of the words, which can 
only be, that the translator “in his thirty-eighth year 
came to Evypt during the reign of Euergetes :? though 
it is impossible now to give any explanation of the 
ppecification of his age. The translation of Eichhorn 
‘l. ec. p. 40), and several others, “in the thirty-eighth 
year of the reign of Euergetes,”’ is absolutely at vari- 
ance with the grammatical structure of the sentence. 

* The Septuagint furnishes abundant examples of 
the construction which is here pronounced impossible. 
Che following list contains some which do not appear 
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benefactors of his nation. And on the other hand 
the manner in which the translitor speaks of the 
Alexandrine version of the Old Testanent, and the 
familiarity which he shows with its language (e. g. 
xliv. 16, "Evdy pererédn, Gen. v. 24; ef. Linde, 
ap. Eichhorn, p. 41, 42) is scarcely consistent with 
a date so early as the middle of the third century. 
From these considerations it appears best to com- 
bine the two views. ‘The grandson of the author 
was already past middle ave when he came to 
Egypt, and if his visit took place early in the reign 
of Ptolemy Physcon, it is quite possible that the 
book itself was written while the name and person 
of the last of “the men of the great synavogue ” 
were still familiar to his countrymen. ¢ liven if 
the date of the book be brought somewhat lower, 
the importance of the position which Simon the 
Just occupied in the history of the Jews would be 
a sufficient explanation of the distinctness of his 
portraiture; and the political and social troubles 
to which the book alludes (li. 6, 12, xxxvi. ff.) seem 
to point to the disorders which marked the trans- 
ference of Jewish allegiance from Mgypt to Syria 
rather than to the period of prosperous tranquillity 
which was enjoyed during the supremacy of the 
earlier Ptolemies (c. B. Cc. 200). 

5. The name of the Greek translator is unknown. 
He is commonly supposed to have borne the aame 
name as his grandfather, but this tradition rests 
only on conjecture or misunderstanding (Jerome, 
l. ec. inf. § 7; [Pseud-Athanasius,}] Synops. 8. 
Script. printed as a Prologue in the Comp. ed. 
and in A. V.). 

6. It is a more important fact that the book 
itself appears to recognize the incorporation of 
earlier cullections into its text. Jesus the son of 
Sirach, while he claims for himself the writing of 
the book (éydpata), characterizes his father as one 
‘‘ who poured torth a shower of wisdom (arauBpnoe 
codlay) from his heart;'’ and the title of the Look 
in the Vatican MS. and in many others may be 
more than a familiar abbreviation (copia Zeipdy. 
Yet Cod. C has mpddcyos Zipdx combined with 
the usual heading, Zog. "Incod ui. ¥.). From the 
very nature of his work the author was like “a 
gleaner after the grape-gatherers "* (xxxiii. 16), and 
Bretschneider has endeavored to show (p. 28 ff.) 
from internal discrepancies of thought and doctrine 
that he made use of several smaller collections, 


to have been hitherto noticed. See Hage. {, 1, ev rg 
Seutépw eres éwi Aapeiov BaciAcws ; fi. 1 (i. 15), 11 (10); 
Zech. i. 1, ev r@ oydow unvi érove Seurepov émi Aapecou ; 
i. 75 vii. 1, dv rg rerapry ere: émi Aapeiou Tov BaciAews ; 
Dan. ix. 1 (LXX.), €rous mpwrov emi Aapeiov, where 
Theodotion has év te wpwrw ere Aapeiov, though even 
here the Conip. edition and the Alex. MS. insert ei 
before Aapeiov; 1 Macc. xili. 42, grovs mpwrov émi 
iuwvos apxrepcws; Xiv. 27; Jer. xlvi. ([leb. xxxix.] 
2, Aldine ed. Coinp. 1 Esdr. ii. 15 (15), €v 5& rots éxi 
"Apratéptov twv Ilepawy BactAews xpovos. As Mr. 
Westcott admits that no reason can be given for the 
translator's specification of his own age, it is not surpris- 
ing that Eichhorn’s construction of the passage should 
be adopted by many recent writers. as Bruch ( Weisherts- 
Lehre der Hebraer, p. 267), Palfrey, Davidson, Ewald, 
Fritzsche (Errg. Hindb. v. p. xiii.) and Horowits 
(Das Buch Jesus Sirach, p. 20, n.). A. 

¢ If indeed the Inscription in B. © The Wisdom of 
Strarh”’ (s0 also Epiph. Haz. viil. 9 codia rov Spay), 
as distinguished from the prayer inc. IH. ("Invov vi. 3.) 
is based upon any historic tradition, another generation 
will be added to carry us back to the firat clementa of 
the book. See § 6. 
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differing widely in their character, though all were 
purely Hebrew in their origin. 

7. The Syriac and Old Latin versions, which 
latter Jerome adopted without alteration (Pref. 
tn Libr. Sal. jucta LDXX. le. . . . “in Ecclesias- 
tico, quem esse Jesu filii Sirach nullus ignorat, 
calaino temperavi, tantummodo Canonicas scripturas 
emendare desiderans *’), ditter considerably from the 
present Greek text, and it is uncertain whether 
they were derived from some other Greek recension 
(kichhorn, p. 84) or from the Hebrew original 
(Bertholdt, p. 2304 ff.).¢ The language of the 
Latin version presents great peculiarities. Even 
in the first two chapters the following words occur 
which are found in no other part of the Vulgate: 
defunctio (i, 13), redtyiositas (i. 17, 18, 26), com- 
partior (i. 24), inhonoratio (i. 88), obductio (ii. 2, 
v. 1, 10), vreceptibies (ii. 5). The Arabic version 
is directly derived from the Syriac (Bretschn. p. 
702 f.). 

8. The existing Greek MSS. present great dis- 
crepancies in order, and numerous interpolations. 
The arrangement of cc. xxx. 25 — xxxvi. 17 in the 
Vatican and Complutensian editions is very dif- 
ferent. The English version follows the latter, 
which is supported by the Latin and Syriac versions 
against the authority of the Uncial MSS. The 
extent of the variation is seen in the following 
table: — 


Ed. Comp. Lat. Syr. E. pel 


Et. Vat. A. B. C. 
xxxiii. 13, Aaumpa xapdia, 


Kg. A. 
Xxxi., XxXii, 2 0. 0. 0.) e | XXXiV., XXXV. 
xxxiii. 1-15, yypyrynca =. | xxxvi. 1-16. 
xxxiii 17 fF. ws carapwpevos | Xxx. 25 ff. 





XXXiIV., XXXV.. 2... sles xxxii. 

xxxvi. 1-11, Pudas "lacwB8 «| xxxiii. 1-13. 

xxxvi. 12 ff. cai xarecAn- xxxvi. 17 ff. 
povopn na. 


The most important interpolations are: i. 5, 7; 
185, 21; ili. 25; iv. 236; vii. 266; x. Ql; xii. 6c; 
xiii. 200; xvi. 15, 16, 22c; xvii. 5, 9, 16, 17a, 18, 
21, 22r, 266; xviii. 24, 3, We, 38e; xix. 5b, 62, 
15h, l4a, 18, 19, 21, 25c; xx. 3, 1446, 176, 32; xxii. 
9, 10, 23c; xxiii. de, 4c, 54, 28: xxiv. 18, 24; xxv. 
12, 2tic; xxvi. 19-27; 1. 296. All these passages, 
which occur in the A. V. and the Comp. texts, are 
wanting in the best MSS. The edition of the 
Syro-Hexaplaric MS. at Milan, which is at present 
reported to be in preparation (1858), will probably 
contribute much to the establishment of a sounder 
text. 

9. It is impossible to make any satisfactory plan 
of the book in its present shape. The latter part, 
ch. xliit. 15-1. 21, is distinguished from all that 
precedes in stvle and subject; and ‘the praise of 
noble men" (rarépwy Buvos) scems to form a 
complete whole in itself (ch. xliv.-l 24). The 
words of Jerome, Pref. in Libr. Salom, (“Quorum 
priorem [wavaperoy Jesu filii Sirach librum] He- 
braicum reperi, non Acclesiasticum ut apud Latinos, 
sel /arabolas praenotatum, cui juncti erant /£c- 





@ * That the Latin version was derived from the Greek 
Fritzsche ( Erez. Handb. v. p. xxiv.) rezards as beyond 
all question. We justly remarks that the supposition 
that a Latin version was made from the Hrorerw at so 
early a date (the second century) would be an anach- 
ronixm, orat least without a parallel, and that all the 
internal evidence is against it. He considers the Syriac 
version, on the other hand, as a loose paraphrase of 
che Greek, with many urbitrary alterations, owissions, 
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clesiasteset Canticum Canticorum, ut similitudiner 
Salomonis non solum librorum numero, sed etiam 
materiarum genere corequaret’’), which do not 
appear to have received any notice, imply that the 
original text presented a triple character answering 
to the three works of Solomon, the Proverts, Eo 
clesiastes, and Canticles; and it is, perhaps, possilde 
to trace the prevalence of the different types of 
maxi, reflection, and song in successive parts of 
the present book. In the central portion of the 
book (xviii. 29, eyxparera Wuxins, XXX. (XxXxV.) 
wep) jyouuevwy) several headings are introduced 
in the oldest MSS., and similar titles pretuce ch. 
xliv. (warépwy Buvos) and ch. li. (wpogevx} ‘Inoot 
viov Zeipdy). ‘These sections may have contributed 
to the disarrangement of the text, but thev do but 
offer any sufficient clue to its true suldivisions. 
Kichhorn supposed that the book was made up 
of three distinct collections which were after- 
wards united: i.-xxiii.; xxiv.-xlii., 14; xlii. I5-L 
24 (Atul. p. 50 ff). Bretsclineider sets aside this 
hypothesis, and at the same time one which he had 
formerly been inclined to adopt, that the recurrence 
of the same ideas in xxiv. 32 ff; xxxili. 16, 17 
(xxx.); 1. 27, mark the conclusion of three parts. 
The last five verses of ch. 1. (1. 25-29) form a natural 
conclusion to the book: and the prayer, which 
forms the last chapter (li.), is wanting in two MSS. 
Some have supposed that it was the work of the 
translator; but it is more probable that he found 
it attached to the larger work, though it may not 
have been designed originally for the place which 
it occupies. 

10. The earliest clear coincidence with the con- 
tents of the book occurs in the epistle of Barnabas 
(c. 19 = Eeelus. iv. 31; ef. Const. Apost. vii. 11), 
but in this case the parallelism consists in the 
thought and not in the words, and there is no 
mark of quotation. ‘The parallels which have been 
discovered in the New Testament are too general 
to show that they were derived from the written 
text, an@ not from popular languave; and the same 
remark applies to the other alleged coincidences 
with the Apostolic fathers (e. gy. Eeclus. v. 13 = 
James i. 19; xi. 18, 19 = Luke xii. 19). There is 
no sign of the use of the book in Justin Martyr, 
which is the more remarkable as it offers several 
thoughts congenial to his style. The first distinct 
quotations oecur in Clement of Alexandria; but 
from the end of the secund century the book was 
much used and cited with respect, and in the same 
terms as the canonical Scriptures; and its auther- 
ship was often assigned to Sulomon from the sim- 
ilarity which it presented to his writings (August. 
De Cura pro Mort. 18). Clement speaks of it 
continually as Scripture (Peed. i. 8, § 62: ii. 2, 
34; 5, § 46; 8, § 69, &.), as the work of Solomon 
(Strom, ii. 5, § 24), and as the voice of the great 
Master (radayuryds, Pad. ii. 10, § 98). Origen 
cites passaves with the same formula as the canon- 
ical books (yéypawrat, /n Juhcnn, xxxii. § 14; Ja 
Matt. xvi. § 8), as Seripture (Comm. tn Matt. § 








and additions. But Dr. J. Horowitz in a recent essay 
(see the addition to this article) maintains that the 
Syriac translator had 8 Iebrew text before him, though 
interpolated and corrupted, and finds in this version 
the means of restoring the original Hebrew, aud of 
explaining the mistakes of the Greek tranalator, in not 
a few passages which, as they now stand, yield no 
good sense. Ginsburg takes the same view (art. Ecc 
stusticus in Kitto’s Cyel. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed.). A. 
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44; In Fp. ad Rom. ix. § 17, &.), and as the 
utterance of “ the divine word" (ec. Cels. viii. 50). 
The other writers of the Alexandrine school follow 
the same practice. Dionysius calls its words 
6 dirine orneles (Frag. de Nat. iii. p. 1258 ed. 
Migne), and [’eter Martyr quotes it as the work 
of “the Lreicher" (Frag. i. § 5, p. 515, ed. 
Migne). The passage quoted from Tertullian (de 
Exhort. Crst. 2, “sieut scriptum est: ecce posui 
ante le bunun ef medam; gustasti enim de arbore 
agnitionis ” ef. Keelus. xv. 17, Vuly.) is 
not absolutely conclusive [see Deut. xxx. 15]; but 
Cyprian constantly brings forward passages from 
the book as Scripture (de Bono Pat. 17; de Mor- 
talitate, 9, § 13) and as the work of Solomon (£p. 
Ixy. 2). The testimony of Augustine sums up 
briefly the result which follows from these isolated 
authorities. Ile quotes the book constantly him- 
self as the work of a prophet (Serm. xxxix. 1), the 
word of God (Serm. Ixxxvii. 11), & Seriptaure 
(Led. de N it. 33), and that even in controversy (c. 
Jul. Pelty. v. 33), but he expressly notices that it 
was not in the Hebrew Canon (De Cura pro Mort. 
18) “thouvh the Church, especially of the West, 
had received it into authority"? (De Cirit. xvii. 29, 
ef. Speeulsm, iii. 1127, ed. Paris). Jerome, in like 
manner (l. c. § 7), contrasts the book with the 
Canonical Scriptures’ as “doubtful,” while they 
are “sure;’’ and in another place (Prol. Galeat.) 
he says that it “is not in the Canon,” and again 
(Prol. ta Lidr. Sal.) that it should be read « for 
the instruction of the people (pledis), not to support 
the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.”’ ‘The hook 
is not quoted by Iremeus, Hippolytus, or Eusebius ; 4 
and is not contained in the Canon of Melito, Origen, 
Cyril, Laodicea, Hilary, or Rufinus. [CANon.] It 
was never included by the Jews among their 
Scriptures; for thouch it is quoted in the Talmud, 
and at times like the Kethubim, the study of it 
was forbidden. and it was classed among “ the ouler 
books” (ST EX SD), that is probably, 
those which were not admitted into the Canon 
(Dukes, 2th). Blumenlese, pp. 24, 25). 

11. Bat while the book is destitute of the hichest 
canonical authority, it is a most important monu- 
ment of the relivious state of the Jews at the period 
of its composition. As an expression of Palestinian 
theolozy it stands alone; for there is no sutticient 
reason for assuming Alexandrine interpolations or 
direct Alexandrine influence ((:frorer, Philo, ii. 18 
ff.). The translator may, perhaps, have given an 
Alexandrine coloring to the doctrine, but its great 
outlines are unchanyed (cf. Daehne, Relig.-Philos. 
ii. 12) ff). The conception of God as Creator, 
Preserver, and (sovernor is strictly conformable to 
the old Mosaic type; but at the same time his 
mercy is extended to all mankind (xviii. 11-13). 
Little stress is laid upon the spirit-world, either 
good (xlviii. 21, xlv. 2, xxxix. 28%) or evil (xxi. 
27 2); and the doctrine of a resurrection fades away 
(xiv. 16, xvii. 27, 28, xliv. 14, 15. Yet ef. xlviii. 
11). In addition to the general hope of restoration 
(xxxvi. 1, &c.) one trait only of a Messianic faith 
is preserved in which the writer contemplites the 
future work of Ilias (xlviii. 10). The ethical pre- 
cepts are addressed to the middle class (Eichhorn, 
Einl. p. 44 ff). The praise of agriculture (vii. 15) 
and medicine (xxxviii. 1 ff.), and the constant ex- 





@ ®t is quoted by Hippolytus (Opp. p 192, 1. 12, 
24. Lagarde), and by Eusebiua: De Eccles. Theol. 1.12; 
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hortations to cheerfulness, seem to speak of a time 
when men’s thoughts were turned inwards with 
feelings of despondency and perhaps (Dukes, é ¢. 
p- 27 ff.) of fatalism. At least the Look marks the 
growth of that anxious legalism which was con- 
spicuous in the sayings of the later doctors. Life 
is already imprisoned in rules; religion is deyven- 
erating into ritualism; knowledge has taken refuge 
in schools (ef. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Lar. iv. 
298 ff.). 

12. Numerous commentaries on Fvclesiasticus 
appeared in the 1th and I7th centuries (cf. 
Bretschneider, Lib. Sirac. Pref. x. note, for a list 
of these), of which the most important were those 
of Camerarius (“Lipsee, 1570, 8vo), Corn. a Lapide 
(Antrerpue, 1687, &c., fol.), and Drusius (F'ran- 
ekeree, 1596, 4to); [Dav. Hoeschel’s edition (Aug. 
Vind. 1604) was also of some importance for its 
large collection of various readings;] but nothing 
more was done for the criticism of the book till the 
editions of Linde (a German translation and notes, 
Lipsie, 1785, 1795, 8vo, followed by a Greek text, 
Gedanit, 1795, 8vo). Linde’s labors left much to 
be supplied, and in 1806 Bretschneider published 
his edition, which still remains the most complete 
(Liber Jesu Siracidke Grece ad fidem Cold. et 
rerss. emend, et perpet. comm. tllustratus a Car. 
Gottl. Bretschnevler . . . Rutishone, MDCCCVL.); 
but this will probably be superseded by the prom- 
ised (1858) Commentary of Fritzsche in the Aurzg. 
kzey. Hanlbucn, for both in style and scholarship 
it labors under serivus defects. B. F. W. 


* Additional Literature. — Besides the works 
already referred to in this article, or under the art. 
ApockyriaA, as Arnald’s Commenttry, the fol- 
lowing deserve notice: Jan van Gilse, Commen- 
fatto de Libri qué Sap. Jes. Sirac. inscribitur 
Argumento et Doctrine Fonte, Groning. 1832, 4to; 
J. F. Ritbiger, Atlice Librorum Apoc. Vo T., 
Vratisl. 1838; J. F. Bruch, Weisheis-Lehre der 
Hebrder, Strassh. 1851, pp. 256-319; Ewald, in 
his Jahrb. d. Bibl. wissensch., 1851, iii. 125-140, 
and Gesch. d. Volkes Jsr., 3¢ Aufl. (1854), iv. 340 
ff.; Welte (Cath.), in Herbst’s ind. ii. pt. iii. pp. 
23-237; Palfrey, Lect. on the Jewish Scriptures, 
iv. 343-350 (Bost. 1852); Geiger, Warum gehort 
dis Buch Sirach za den Apokryphen, in the 
Zeitschr, d. Deutsch. Morgentl. Gesellsch., 1858, 
xii. 536-543; Davidson, /ntrod. to the Old Test. 
iii. 411-422. A translation of chapters i—xxx. 
hy the Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., now President of 
Harvard College, was published in the Monthly 
Religious Magazine (Boston) for 1852 and 1853. 
Far the most important work on this book, how- 
ever, is the Commentary and Translation of O. F. 
Fritzsche, with a full Introduction, forming the 
Sth Lieferuny of the Kurzgef. exeget. Hanlb. zu 
den Apok. des A. T. (Leipz. 1859). A German 
translation of the Apocrypha by D. Cassel (Die 
Apokryphen. Nuch dem griech. Texte tibersetzt, 
u. 8. w.) was published in Berlin, 1856. 

An essay of some value has recently appeared by 
Dr. J. Horowitz (Dis Buch Jesus Sirach, Breslau, 
1855, first printed in Frankel's Monatsschiift ff 
Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judenthums), which discusses 
the principal questions respecting the original 
author and the different translations of the work. 
According to Horowitz, the Simon mentioned in 





Dem. Evang. 1.1, Opp. iv. 21a, ed. Migne; De Vita 
Const. 1. 11; and Comm. in Ps. lyi. 2). A. 
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ch. 1}. is the famous Simon the Just, and the de- 
scription in that chapter is 90 vivid that it must 
represent what the writer had seen and heard; the 
book was probably composed at different periods 
during the long life of the author, the original con- 
clusion being the last verse of ch. xlix.; chapters l., 
li. were aided afterwards, possibly as late as B. C. 
250, whence the strangely placed invective against 
the Samaritans (1. 25, 26), who about this time 
were harassing the Jews (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 1). 
The translater came to Egvpt in the 38th year of 
Ptolemy Luergetes II. (Vhyscon), that is, about 
132 8. c. But how then could he call the author, 
who is supposed to have died alout 120 years 
before, his grandfather ¥ Horowitz meets this dif- 
ficulty by taking wdewrwos in the wider sense of 
ancestor. Further, he does not regard the language 
in the Prologue respecting the Looks of the Old 
Testament as necessarily implying that the col- 
lection was then complete, and the Canon closed. 
The essay contains some happy conjectural restora- 
tions of the original text in corrupted passages, 
chiefly by the aid of the Syriac version. A. 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. No historical 
notice of an eclipse occurs in the Bible, but there 
are passayes in the prophets which contain manifest 
allusion to this phenomenon. ‘They describe it in 
the following terms: “ The sun goes down at 
noon,”’ * the earth is darkened in the clear day”’ 
(Am. viii. 9), ‘the day shall be dark " (Mic. iii. 
6), “the light shall not be clear nor dark '’ (Zech. 
xiv. 6), “the sun shall be dark”? (Joel ii. 10, 31, 
iii. 15). Some of these notices probably refer to 
eclipses that occurred about the time of the re- 
spective compositions: thus the date of Amos coin- 
cides with a total eclipse, which occurred Feb. 9, 
B. Cc. 784, and was visible at Jerusalein shortly 
after noon (Hitzig, Comm. in Proph.); that of 
Micah with the eclipse of June 5, B. c. 716, referred 
to by Dionys. Hal. ii. 56, to which same period the 
latter part of the book of Zechariah may be prob- 
ably assigned. A passing notice in Jer. xv. 9 coin- 
cides in date with the eclipse of Sept. 30, B. c 
610, so well known from Herodotus’ account (i. 74, 
103). ‘The darkness that overspread the world at 
the crucifixion cannot with reason be attributed to 
an eclipse, as the moon was at the full at the time 
of the Passover. (DARKNESS.] The awe which 
is naturally inspired by an eclipse in the minds of 
those who are unacquainted with the cause of it, 
rendered it a token of impending judgment in the 
prophetical books. W. L. B. 


- ED, t. ¢. “ witness,” a word inserted in the 
A. V. of Josh. xxii. 34 [brought along from the 
earlier English versions] apparently on the authority 
of a few MSS., and also of the Syriac and Arabic 
Versions, but not existing in the generally-received 
Hebrew Text. The passage is literally as follows: 
“And the children [sons] of Reuben and the 
children [sons] of Gad named (LXX. éxwyduacev) 
the altar: Lecause that is a witness (id) between 
us that Jehovah is God.’ The rendering of the 
LXX., though in some respects differing materially 
from the present text, shows plainly that at that 


time the word Ed (TY) stood in the Hebrew in 
ta present place. The word N7/-, to call or pro- 


@ ® This Eder may have been a well known watch- 
ewer from which the shepherds overlooked their 


| 
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claim, has not invariably (though cenerdly) 3 
transitive force, but is also occasionally an intra.- 
sitive verb. (For a further investiyation uf this 
passage, see Keil, Joshua, ad loc.) G. 

® The sense is better if we make ‘= in the last 
clause recitative like 67:1, not causal, as above: 
“Ht (4. e. the altar) is a witness Letween us that 
Jehovah is God.’ The entire sentence and not 
‘* witness"? merely (A. V.) was inscriled on the 
altar and formed its name. So in De Wette's 
Uebersetzung (1858) and in that of the Svcicte bed 
lique Protestante de Parts (1806). Fal therefore 
is not a proper name any more than the other 
words. Il. 


EDAR, TOWER OF (accur. EDER, ie Pin) 


“YTY : Vat. omits; Alex. [‘ in charact. minore’’] 


rupyos Tadép: turris gregis), a place named only 
in Gen. xxxv. 21. Jacob's first halting-place between 


Bethlehem and Hebron was “ beyond (7TS™ TT) 
the tower Eder." According to Jerome ( Onomas- 
ticon, Bethlehem) it was 1000 paces from Beth- 
lehem. The name signifies a “ fluck*’ or * drove,” 
and is quite in keeping with the pastoral habits of 
the district. Jerome sees in it a prophecy of the 
announcement of the birth of Christ to the shep- 
herds ; and there seems to have been a Jewish 
tradition that the Messiah was to be a there 
(Targuin Ps. Jon.). G. 

EDDIV’AS (‘le¢ias; [Vat. -(er-;] Alex. 1ed8cas; 
(Ald. ‘ES3fas:] Geddias), 1 Ladr. ix. 26. [JE- 
Z1AH. } 


E’DEN mes [ pleasaniness]: "ESéu [see be- 
low]), the first residence of man. It would be 
difficult, in the whole history of opinion, to find 
any sulject which has so invited, and at the same 
time so completely haffled, conjecture, as the Garden 
of Eden. ‘The three continents of the old world 
have been subjected to the most rigorons search; 
from China to the Canary isles, from the Mountains 


1 of the Moon to the coasts of the Baltic, no lecaliry 


which in the slizhtest degree corresponded to the 
description of the firat abode of the human race has 
been left unexamined. ‘The great rivers of urope, 
Asia, and Africa, have in turn done service as the 
Pison and Gihon of Scripture, and there remains 
nothing but the New World wherein the next | 
adventurous theorist may bewilder hiniself in the 
mazes of this niost difficult question. 

In order more clearly to understand the merit 
of the several conjectures, it will be necessary to 
submit to a careful examination the historic nar- 
rative on which they are founded. Omitting those 
portions of the text of Gen. ii. 8-14 which do not 
bear upon the geographical position of Eden, the 
description is as follows: “And the Lord God 
planted a garden in kden eastward. . Anda 
river goeth forth from Eden to water the ‘gation: 
and from thence it is divided and Lecomes four 
heads (or arms). The name of the first ’s Pison: 
that ts it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilah, where ts the gold. And the gold of that 
land ts good: there ts the bdellium and the onyx 
stone. And the name of the second river ts Gihon: 
that is it which compasseth the whole land of Cush. 


fincks. Bethlehem fs famous at the present day fos 
the number of similar structures io its veiyl)urhood 
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And the name of the third river is Hiddekel; that 
is it which Hdoweth befure Assyria. And the fourth 
river, that ts Euphrates." In the eastern portion 
then of the revion of Eden was the garden planted. 
The river which flowed through Eden watered the 
garden, and thence branched off into four distinct 
streains. The first problem to be solved tlien is 
this: To find a river which, at some stave of its 
course, is divided into four streams, two of which 
are the Ticris and Euphrates. ‘The identity of 
these rivers with the Lliddekel and P'rath has never 
been disputed, and no hypothesis which omits them 
is worthy of consideration. Setting aside minor 
differences of detail, the theories which have been 
framed with rezard to the situation of the terrestrial 


paradise naturally divide themselves into two classes. | allegorical interpretation. 
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name in three passages only, Gen. ii. 8, 10, iv. 16, 
where it is represented by ’ESéu. In all others, with 
the exception of Is. li. 3, it is translated rpuph. 
In the Vulgate it never occurs a3 a proper name, 
but is rendered & roluptts,” “ locus vuluptatis,” or 
“delicia.”” The Targum of Onkelos gives it uni- 


formly 7 TY, and in the Peshito-Syriac it is the 
same, with the slight variation in two passages of 


C=— for yc 


It would be a hopeless task to attempt to chron- 
icle the opinions of all the commentators upon this 
question: their name is legion. Philo (de A/undi 
Opif. § 54) is the first who ventured upon an 
He conceived that by 


The first class includes all those which place the | paradise is darkly shadowed forth the governing 
garden of Eden below the junction of the Euphrates j faculty of the soul; that the tree of life signifies 


and ligris, and interpret the names Pison and 
Gihon of certain portions of these rivers: the second, 
those which seek for it in the high table-land of 
Armenia, the fruitful parent of many noble streams. 
These theories have been supported by most learned 
men of all nations, of all ages, and representing 
every shade of theolovical belief; but there is not 
one which is not based in some dezree upon a 
forced interpretation of the words of the narrative. 
Those who contend that the united stream of the 
Euphrates and Tigris is the “river ’* which “ goeth 
forth from Iden to water the garden,"’ have com- 
mitted a fatal error in neglecting the true meaning 


of N°, which is only used of the course of a river 
from its source downwards (cf. Fz. xvii. 1). Fol- 
lowing the guidance which this word supplies, the 
description in ver. 10 must be explained in this 
manner: the river takes its rise in Mden, flows into 
the garden, and from thence is divided into four 
branches, the separation tuking place either in the 
garden or after leaving it. If this be the case, the 
Tigris and Euphrates before junction cannot, in 
this position of the garden, be two of the four 
branches in question. But, though they have 
avoided this errur, the theorists of the second class 
have been driven into a Charybdis not less destruc- 
tive. [ooking for the true site of Eden in the hizh- 
lands of Armenia, near the sources of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and applying the names Pison and 
Gihon to some one or other of the rivers which 
spring from the same region, they liave been com- 


pelled to explain away the meaning of “W/1), the 


“river,” and to give to OYUN a sense which is 
not supported by a single passage. In no instance 
ts (IN (lit. head '’) applied to the source of a 
river. On several occasions (cf. Judz. vii. 16, Job 
i. 17, &c.) it is used of the detachments into which 
the main body of an army is divided, and analozy 
therefore leads to the conclusion that O°UNT 
lenotes “the branches’? of the parent streani. 
There are other ditficulties in the details of the 
several theories, which may be obstacles to their 
entire reception, but it is manifest that no theory 
which fails to satisfy the above-mentioned condi- 
tions can be allowed to take its place among things 
that are probaLle. 

The old versions supply us with little or no 
assistance. ‘The translators appear to have halted 
between a mystical and literal interpretation. ‘The 


word 71> is rendered by the LXX. as a proper 


relirion, whereby the soul is immortalized; and by 
the faculty of knowing good and evil the middle 
sense, by which are discerned things contrary to 
nature. In another passave (le Plintat. § 9) he 
explains Eden, which siznifies * pleasure,” as a 
symbol of the soul, that sees what is right, exults 
in virtue, and prefers one enjo, ment, the worship of 
the Only Wise, to myriads of men's chief delights. 
And again (Legum Allegor. i. § 14) he says, “ now 
virtue is tropically called paradise, and the site of 
paradise is Eden, that is, pleasure.’ ‘The four 
rivers he explains (§ 19) of the several virtues of 
prudence, temperance, courage, and justice; while 
the main stream of which they are Lranches is the 
generic virtue, goodness, which goeth forth from 
Eden, the wisdom of God. ‘The opinions of Philo 
would not be so much worthy of consideration, 
were it not that he has been followed by many of 
the Fathers. Origen, according to Luther (Comm. 
in Gen.), imagined paradise to be heaven, the trees 
angels, and the rivers wisdoin. Tapias, Irensus, 
Pantenus, and Clemens Alexandrinus have all 
favored the mystical interpretation (Huet, Origen- 
tina, ii. 167). Ambrosius followed the example of 
Origen, and placed the terrestrial paradise in the 
third heaven, in consequence of the expression of 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 2, 4); but elsewhere he distin- 
guishes between the terrestrial paradise and that te 
which the Apostle was caught up (De Pura. ¢. 
3).. In another passaze (Ap. ad Sabinum) all this 
is explained as allegory. Among the Hebrew tra- 
ditions enumerated by Jerome (Trad. /iebr. in 
Gen.) is one that paradise was created before the 
world was formed, and is therefure beyond its limits. 
Moses Bar Cepha (De Parad.) assizns it a middle 
place between the earth and the firmament, Some 
affirm that paradise was on a mountain, which 
reached nearly to the moon; while others, struck 
by the manifest absurdity of such an opinion, held 
that it was situated in the third region of the air, 
and was hivher than all the mountains of the earth 
by twenty cubits, so that the waters of the flood 
could not reach it. Others again have thought 
that paradise was twofold, one corporeal and the 
other incorporeal: others that it was formerly on 
earth, but had been taken away by the judyment 
of God (Hopkinson, Deser. Parad. in Ugol. Thes. 
vii.). Among the opinions enumerated by Morinus 
(Diss. de Parad. Terrest. Ugol. Thes. vii.) is one, 
that, before the fall, the whole earth was paradise, 
and was really situated in Eden, in the midst of 
all kinds of delights. [phraem Syrus (Comm. in 
Gen.) expresses himself doubtfully upon this point. 
Whether the trees of paradise, being spiritual, drank 
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of spiritual water, he does not undertake to decide; ; 
but he seems to be of opinion that the four rivers | 
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circumstance in the description is worthy of ob- 
servation. Of the four rivers, one, the Euphrates, 


have lost their original virtue in consequence of the | is mentioned by name only, as if that were sufi- 


curse pronounced upon the earth for Adam’‘s trans-| cient to identify it. 


gression. 
Conjectures with regard to the dimensions of the 


garden have differed as widely as those which a3- 
sign its lucality. 


Ephraem Syrus maintained that | 


The other three are defined 
according to their geographical positions, and it is 
fair to conclude that they were therefore rivers with 
which the Hebrews were less intimately acquainted. 
If this be the case, it is scarcely possible to imacine 


it surrounded the whole earth, while Johannes that the Gihon, or, as some say, the Pison. is the 


Tostatus restricted it to a circumference of thirty- 
six or forty miles, and others have made it extend 
over Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. (Hopkin- 
son, as above.) But of speculations like these 
there is no end. 


What is the river which goes forth from Eden 
to water the garden? is a question which has been 
often asked, and still waits for a satisfactory an- 
swer. ‘That the ocean stream which surrounded 
the earth was the source from which the four rivers 
flowed was the opinion of Josephus (Anté. i. 1, § 3) 
and Johannes Damascenus (Ve Orthod. Fd. ii. 
9). It was the Shut+LArab, acccording to those 
who place the garden of Eden below the junction 
of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates, and their conjecture 
would deserve consideration were it not that this 
stream cannot, with any dezree of propriety, be 
said to rise in Kden. By those who refer the po- 
sition of Eden to the highlands of Armenia, the 
‘river’? from which the four streams diverge is 
conceived to mean “a collection of springs,” or a 
well-watered district. It is scarcely necessary to 


say that this signification of “W1) (ndhdr) is 
wholly without a parallel; and even if it could, 
under certain circumstances, be made to adopt it, 
such a signification is, in the present instance, pre- 
cluded by the fact that, whatever meaning we may 
assivn to the word in ver. 10, it must be the same 
as that which it has in the following verses, in 
which it is sufficiently definite. Sickler (Augusti, 
Theol. Monatsschrift, i. 1, quoted by Winer), sup- 
posing the whole narrative to be a inyth, solves the 
difficulty by attributing to its author a large meas- 
ure of ignorance. The “river’’ was the Caspian 
Sea, which in his apprehension was an immense 
stream from the east. Bertheau, applying the ge- 
ographical knowledge of the ancients as a test of 
that of the Hebrews, arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, on the ground that all the people south of 
the Armenian and Persian highlands place the 
dwelling of the gods in the extreme north, and 
the regions of the Caspian were the northern limit 
of the horizon of the Israelites (Knobel, Genesis). 
But he allows the four rivers of Eden to have been 
real rivers, and not, as Sickler imayvined, oceans 
which bounded the earth east and west of tlic 
Nile. 

That the Hiddekel @ is the Tigris, and the Phrath 
the Euphrates, has never been denied, except by 
those who assume that the whole narrative is a 
myth which originated elsewhere, and was adapted 
by the Hebrews to their own geographical notions. 
As the former is the name of the great river by 
which Daniel sat (Dan. x. 4), and the latter is the 
term uniformly applied to the Euphrates in the 
Old Testament, there seems no reason to suppose 
that the appellations in Gen. ii. 14 are to be under- 
3tood in any other than the ordinary sense. One 


@ Thie name is anid to be still in use among the 
tribes who Jive upon its banks (Col. Chesney, Exp. to 
Tigris and Euphrates, \. 18). 


Nile, for that must have been even more familiar to 
the Israelites than the Euphrates, and have stood 
as little in need of a definition. 


With regard to the Pison, the most ancient and 
most universally received opinion identifies it with 
the Ganges. Josephus (Ant. i. 1, § 3), Euselius 
(Onomust. 8. v.), Ambrosius (de Parad. e. 3), 
Epiphanius (Ancor. ¢. 58), Epbr. Syr. (Opp. Syr. 
i. 23), Jerome (Ep. 4 ad Rust. and Quest. Heb. in 
Gen.), and Augustine (de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 7) held 
this. But Jarchi (on Gen. ii. 11), Saadiah Gaon, 
Rt. Moses ben Nachman, and Abr. Peritsol (Ugol. 
Thes. vii.), maintained that the Pison was the 
Nile. The first of these writers derivea the word 
from a root which signifies “to increase," «to 
overflow "’ (cf. Hab. i. 8), but at the same time 
quotes an etymology given in Bereshith rnbba, § 16, 
in which it is asserted that the river is called Pison 


“because it makes the flax (71t©) to grow.” 


Josephus explains it by xAnOus, Scalicer by wAfu- 
pupa. The theory that the Pison is the Ganges ‘s 
thought to receive some confirmation from the 
author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, who mentions 
(xxiv. 25, 27) in order the Pison, the ‘Tigris, the 
Euphrates, Jordan, and Gihon, and is supposed to 
have commenced his enumeration in the east and 
to have terminated it in the west. That the Dison 
was the Indus was an opinion current long before 
it was revived by Ewald (Gesch. d. Volk. Jsr. i. 
331, note 2) and adopted by RKalisch (Genesis, p. 
96). Philostorgius, quoted by Huet (Ugol. vol. 
vii.), conjectured that it was the Hydaspes: and 
Wilford (As. des. vol. vi.), following the Hindco 
tradition with regard to the origin of mankind, 
discovers the Pison in the Landi-Sindh, the Ganges 
of Isidorus, called also Nilib from the color of its 
waters, and known to the Hindoos by the name of 
Nili-Ganga or Gangi simply. Severianus (de 
Mant Creat.) and Epbraem Syrus (Comm. cn 
Gren.) agree with Ceesarius in identifying the Pison 
with the Danube. The last-mentioned father seems 
to have held, in common with others, some singular 
notions with revard to the course of this river. 
Ile believed that it was also the (zanges and Indus, 
and that, after traversing Ethiopia and Fly mais, 
which he identified with Havilah, it fell into the 
ocean near Cadiz. Such is also the opinion of 
Epiphanius with regard to the course of the Pison, 
which he says is the Ganges of the Ethiopians ard 
Indians and the Indus of the Greeks (Anew. c. 
58). Some, as Hopkinson (Ugol. vol. vii.), have 
found the Pison in the Naharmalea, one of the 
artificial canals which formerly joined the Euphrates 
with the Tigris. This canal is the flmen recium 
of Amm. Mare. (xxiii. 6, § 25, and xxiv. 6, § 1), 
and the Armalchar of Pliny (H. N. vi. 30). Gro- 
tius, on the contrary, considered it to be the Gihon. 
Even those commentators who agree in placing the 
terrestrial Paradise on the Shat-ed-Arad, the stream 
formed by the junction of the Tigria and Eu- 
phrates, hetween Ctesiphon and Apamea, are by no 
meaus unanimous as to which of the branches, into 
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which this stream is again divided, the names Pison 
and Gihon are to be applied. Calvin (Comua, in 
Gen.) was the first to conjecture that the Pison was 
the most easterly of these channels, and in this 
opinion he is followed by Sealiger and many others. 
Huet, on the other hand, conceived that: he proved 
beyond doubt that Calvin was in error, and that 
the Pison was the westernmost of the two channels 
by which the united stream of the Euphrates and 
Tivris falls into the Persian Gulf. fle was con- 
firine] by the authority of Bochart (//croz. pt. il. 
1h 5,¢.5) Inning (Pret. in Gen.) and Rask dis- 
covered a relic of the name Pison in the Pasitiyr:s. 
The advocates of the theory that the true position 
of Eden is to be sought for in the inountains of 
Armenia have been induced, from a certain resem- 
blance in the two names, to identify the Pison with 
the Vhasis, which rises in the elevated plateau at 
the foot of Mount Ararat, near the sources of the 
Tizris and Euphrates. Reland (de Seta Parad. 
terr. Uvol. vol. vii.), Calmet (Dict. 8. v.), Link 
(Uricelt, i. 3075, Rosenmiller (//indd. d. Bibl. 
Alt.), and Hartmann have given their suffrages in 
favor of this opinion. Raumer (quoted by De- 
litzsch, (renesis) endeavored to prove that the Pison 
was the Phasis of Xenophon (ad. iv. 6), that is, 
the Aras or Araxes, which flows into the Caspian 
Sea. There remain yet to be noticed the theuries 
of Le Clere (Comm, in Gen.) that the Pison was 
the Chrysorrhoas, the modern Barada, which takes 
its rise near Damascus: and that of Buttmann 
CEI. krdk. p. 32) who identified it with the Be- 
synza or Irabatti, a river of Ava. Mendelssohn 
(Conun, on Gen.) mentions that some attirm the 
Pison to be the Giozan of 2 K. xvii. 6 and 1 Chr. 
v. 23, which is supposed to be a river, and the same 
with the Kizil-Uzen in Hyrcania. Colonel Ches- 
nev, from the results of extensive observations in 
Anrinenia, was “led to infer that the rivers known 
by the comparatively modern names of Halys and 
Araxes are those which, in the book of Genesis, 
have the names of Pison and Gihon; and that the 
country within the former is the land of Havilah, 
whilst that which borders upon the latter is the still 
more remarkable country of Cush.’” (Aap. w 
Laphr. antl Tigris, i. 257.) 

Such, in brief, is a summary of the various con- 
jectures which have been advanced, with equal 
de-rees of confidence, by the writers who have 
attempted to solve the problem of Eden. ‘The 
majority of them are characterized by one common 
defect. In the narrative of (renesis the river Pison 
is defined as that which surrounds the whole land 
of Havilah. It is, then, absolutely necessary to 
fix the position of Havilah before proceeding to 
ide:tify the Pison with any particular river. But 
the process followed by most critics has been first 
to tind the Pisun and then to louk about for the 
land of Haviluh. The same inverted method is 
characteristic of their whole manner of treating the 
problem. ‘The position of the garden is assizned, 
the rivers are then identified, and lastly the coun- 
trics mentioned in the description are so chosen as 
to coincide with the rest of the theory. 

With such diversity of opinion as to the river 
which is intended to be represented by the Pison, 
it was scarcely possible that writers on this sulject 
should be unanimous in their selection of a country 
possessing the attributes of Havilah. In Gen. ii. 
11. 12, it is described as the land where the best 
gold was found, and which was besides rich in the! 
treasurvs of the b'dulich and the stone shoham. A 
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country of the same name is mentioned as fornirg’ 
one of the boundaries of Ishinacl’s descend: ts 
(Gen. xxv. 18), and the scene of Saul’s war of 
extermination against the Amalekites (1 Sain. x4. 
7). In these passages Havilah seems to denote 
the desert region southeast of Palestine. But the 
word uccurs also ag the proper name of a son of 
Joktan, in close juxtaposition with Sheba and 
Ophir, «so sons of Joktan and desceiadants of 
Shen (Gen. x. 2)), who gave their names to the 
spice and gold countries of the south. Again, 
lavilal is enumerated among the Hamites as one 
of the sons of Cush; and in this enumeration his 
name stands in close connection with Seba, Sheba, 
and Dedan, the first founders of colonies in Ethi- 
ypia and Arabia which atterward3 Lore their names. 
It, therefore, the Havilah of Gen. ii. be i lentical 
with any one of these countries, we must look for 
it on the east or south of Arabia, and probably not 
far from the Persian Gulf. In other respects. too, 
this region answers to the conditions required. 
Kochart, indeed, thought the name survived in 
Chault, which was situated on the erst side of the 
Arabian Gulf, and which he identified with the 
abode of the Shemitic Joktanites; Lut if his ety- 
molovy be correct, in which he connects Mavilab 


with the root YY « sand,"’ the appellation of 


“the sandy’? region would not necessarily be re 
stricted to one locality. ‘That the name is derived 
from some natural peculiarity is evident from the 
presence of the article. Whatever may be the true 
meaning of &'dudich, be it carbunele, crystal, bdel- 
lium, ebony, pepper, cloves, beryl, pearl, diamond, 
or emerald, all critics detect its presence, under one 
or other of these forms, in the country which 
; they select as the Havilah most appropriate to their 
own theory. As little ditticulty is presented by the 
shoham: call it onyx, sardonyx, emerald, sapphire, 
i beryl, or sardius, it weuld le Ford indeed if 
|some of these precious stones could not he found 
| in any conceivable locality to support even the most 
| far-fetched and improlalle conjecture. That Havi- 
‘lah is that part of India through which the (anges 
iflows, and, more generally, the eastern rezion of 
the earth; that it is to be found in Susiana (Hop- 
kinson), in Ava (Buttmann), or in the Ural revion 
_(Raumer), are conclusions necessarily following upon 
ithe assumptions with regard to the ison.  Hart- 
mann, Reland, and Rosentnuller are in favor of 
| Colehis, the scene of the legend of the Golden 
leece. ‘The Phasis was said to flow over golden 
sands, and gold was carried down by the moun 

tain-torrents (Strabo, xi. 2, § 19). The crystal 
(Sdoltch) of Seythia was renowned (Solinus, e. 
xx.), and the emeralds (shod) of this country 
| were as far superior to other emeralds as the lattes 
| Were to other precious stones (Ilin. //. N. xxxvii. 
17), all which proves, say they, that Havilah was 
Colchis. Kosenmiller argues, rather strangely, if 
the Phasis be the Pison, the land of Havilah mast 
ibe Colchis, supposing that by this country the He 
brews had the idea of a Vontic or Northern India 

In like mannner Le Clere, having previously deter- 
mined that the Pison must Le the Chrysorrhoas, 
finds Havilih not far from Cale-Syria. Hasse 
| (Butdeck. pp 49, 50, quoted by Rosenmiiller) 
‘compares Havilah with the ‘TAaia of Herodotus 
‘(iv. 9), in the neizhborhood of the Arimaapians, 
and the dragon which guarded the land of gold 
For all these hypotheses there is no more support 
than the merest conjecture. 


ne 
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The second river of Paradise presents difficulties 
mot less insurmountable than the Pison. ‘Those 
who maintained that the Pison is the Ganges held 
also that the Gihun was the Nile. One objection 
to this theory has Leen already mentioned. An- 
other, equally strong, is, that although in the Looks 
of the Old Testament frequent allusion is made to 
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Marses of Amm. Mare. (xxiii. 6, § 25). That % 
should be the Orontes (Le Clere), the Ganges (Dutt- 
| mann und Ewald), the Kur, or Cyrus, which rises 
from the side of the -Sagharlou mountain, a few 
miles northward of the sources of the Artxes (Link), 
necessarily followed from the exigencies of the sev- 
eral theories. Rask and Verl-rugge are in favor of 





this river, it nowhere appears to have been known ; the Gryndes of the ancients (Her. i. 18.1}, now called 


to the Hebrews by the name Gihon. The idea 
seems to have orivinated with the LXX. rendering 


of VITA W by Pye in Jer. ii. 18; but it is clear 
from the manner in which the translators have given 
the latter clause of the same passage that they had 
no conception of the true meaning. Among mod- 
ern writers, Bertheau (quoted by Pelitzsch, Genesis) 
and Kalisch (Genesis) have not hesitated to support 
this interpretation, in accordance with the principle 
they adopt, that the description of the garden of 
Eden is to be explained according to the most an- 
cient notions of the earth's surtace, without refer- 
ence to the advances made in later times in  geo- 
graphical knowledve. If this hypothesis be adopted, 
it certainly explains some features of the narrative; 
but, so far from removing the difficulty, it intro- 
duces another equally great. It has yet to be 
proved that the opinions of the Hebrews on these 
points were as contradictory to the now well-known 
relations of land and water as the recorded tnpres- 
sions of other nations at a much later period. At 
present we have nothing but catezorical assertion. 
Pausanias (ii. 5), indeed, records a legend that the 
Euphrates, after disappearing in a marsh, rises 
again leyond Ethiopia, and flows through Heypt as 
the Nile. Arrian (Aap. Alex. vi. 1) relates that 
Alexander, on finding crocodiles in the Indus, and 
beans like those of Egypt on the banks of the 
Acesines, iinagined that he had discovered the 
sources of the Nile; hut he adds, what those who 
make use of this passage do not find it convenient 
to quote, that on receiving more accurate informa- 
tion Alexander al:andoned his theory. and cancelled 
the letter he had written to his mother Olympias 
on the subject. It is but fair to say that there was 
at one time a theory afloat that the Nile rose ina 
mountain of Lower Mauritania (Vlin. J/. NV. v. 
10). 


The etymology of Gihon (T%3, to burst forth) 
seems to indicate that it was a swiftly flowing, im- 
petuous stream. According to Golius (Lez. Arad.), 


. AS» (Jichvon) is the name given to the 


Oxus, which has, on this account, been assumed by 
Rosenmidler, Hartmann, and Michaelis to Le the 
Gihon of Scripture. But the Araxes, tuo, is called 
by the Persians Jichoon ar-Ras, and from this cir- 
cumstance it has been adopted by Reland, Calmet, 
and Col. Chesney aa the modern representative of 
the Gihon. It is clear, therefore, that the question 
is not to be decided by etymology alone, as the 
naine might be appropriately applied to many rivers. 
That the Gihon should be one of the channels by 
which the united stream of the Tigris and Euphrates 
falls into the Persian Gulf, was essential to the 
theory which places the garden of Elen on the 
Shat-cl-Arab. Bochart and Huet contended that 
it was the easternmost of these channels, while Cal- 
vin considered it to be the most westerly. Hop- 
kinson and Junius, conceiving that Eden was to be 
found in the revion of Auranitis (= Audenitts, 
guasi Edenilis) on the Euphrates, were compelled 
to make the Gihon coincide with the Naharsar, the 


the Dividah, one of the trilutaries of the Tigris. 
Abraham Peritsol (Ugol. vol. vii.) was of opinion 
that the garden of Eden was situated in the rezion 
of the Mountains of the Moon.  Identifsing the 
Pison with the Nile, and the Gilhon with a river 
which his editor, Hyde, expliins to te the Nizer. 
he avoids the difficulty which is presented by the 
fact that the Hiddekel and P’rath are rivers of 
Asia, by conceiving it possille that these rivers 
actually take their rise in the Mountains cf the 
Moon, and run underground till they make their 
appearance in Assyria. Equally satisfactory is the 
explanation of Ephraem Syrus that the four rivers 
have their source in Paradise, which is situate! m 
a very lofty place, but are swallowed up by the 
surrounding districts, and after passing underneath 
the sea, come to light again in different quarters of 
the globe. It may be worth while remarking. by 
the way, that the opinions of this father are fre 
quently misunderstood in consequence of the very 
inadequate Latin translation with which his Syrise 
works are accompanied, and which often does net 
contain even an approximation to the true sense. 
(tor an exainple, see Kalisch, Genesis, p. 95.) 
From etymological considerations, Huet was in- 
duced to place Cush in Chusistan (called Cutha, 
2 K. xvii. 24), Le Clere in Cassiotis in Syria, and 
Reland in the “rezio Cosseworum."* Bochart iden- 
tified it with Susiana, Link with the courtry alout 
the Caucasus, and Hartmann with Bactria or Balkb, 
the site of Paradise being, in this case, in the cel- 
ebrated vale of Kashmir. The term Cush is cen 
erally applied in the Old Testament to the countries 
south of the Israelites. It was the southern limit 
of Egypt (Fz. xxix. 10), and apparently the most 
westerly of the provinces over which the rule of 
Ahasuerus extended, “from India, even ur.to Ethi- 
opia"’ (sth. i. 1, vili. 9). Egypt and Cush are 
associated in the majority of instances in which the 
word occurs (Pa. lxviii. 31; Es. xviii. 13 Jer. xlvi. 
9, &c.); but in two passages Cush stands in close 
juxtaposition with Flam (Is. xi. 11) and Persia 
(kz. xxxviii. 5). The Cushite king, Zerah, was 
utterly defeated by Asa at Mareshah, and pursued 
as far as Gerar, a town of the Philistines, on the 
southern border of Valestine, which was apparently 
under his sway (2 Chr. xiv. 9, &c.).. In 2 Chr. 
xxi. 16, the Arabians are descrited as dwelling 
beside the Cushites,”’ and Loth are mentioned in 
connection with the Philistines. The wife of Moses, 
who, we learn from Ex. ii., was the daughter of a 
Midianite chieftain, is in Num. xii. 1 denominated 
a Cushite. Further, Cush and Seha (Is. xliii. 3), 
Cush and the Sabeans (Is. xlv. 14) are associated 
in a manner consonant with the genealogy of the 
descendants of Ham (Gen. x. 7), in which Sela » 
the son of Cush. From all these circumstarces it 
is evident that under the denomination Cush were 
included both Arabia and the country south of 
Egypt on the western coast of the Red Sea. Its 
‘possible. also, that the vast desert tracts west of 
K-gvpt were known to the Hebrews as the land of 
Cush, but of this we have no certain proof. The 
Targuinist on Ie. xi. 11, sharing the prevailing 
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error of his time, translites Cush by Indiy; but that 
a better knowledze of the relative pos:t:ons of these 
countries was anciently possessed is clear from 
Esth. i. 1. With all this evidonce ‘or the southern 
situition of Cush, on what grounds are Kosenm.. ler 
and others justified in applying tie term to a move 
Durthern rezion on the banks of the Oxus? We 
are tuldl that, in the Hindoo mytholovy, the gardens 
and metropolis of Indra are placed around the 
mountain Mcru, the celestial north pole; that, 
amon the Babylonians and Medu-Persians, the 
gods’ mawitain, Albordj, “the mount of the con- 
gresation,” was beleved to be “in the sides of the 
north (fs. xiv. 13); that the ol lest Greek tra- 
ditions point nortiwards to the birthplice of gods 
an:l men; and that, for all these reasons, the Par- 
adise of the Hebrews must be sought for in some 
far distant hyperborean region. (iuided by such 
unerrinz indications, Hasse (Fntleckunyen, pp. 
4), 5) n.) seruoled not to yvratify his national feel- 
inz by plicing the garden of Eden on the coast of 
the Bultic; Ru Tbeck, a Swade, found it in Sean dina- 
via, and the inhospitable Siberia has not been with- 
out its alvocites (Morren, Kosenmiiller’s Geog. i. 
96). Bat, with all this predilection in favor of 
the north, the Greeks placed the gardens of the 
Hesperides in the extreme west, and there are 
strony inlicativns in the Pur.inas “of a terrestrial 
paradise, ditferent frum that of the general Hindu 
system, in the southern parts of Africa’ (.1s. /des. 
iii. 3).)).) Even Meru was no further north than 
the Him iliyan ranve, which the Aryan race crossed 
in the:r mivrations. 

In the midst of this diversity of opinions, what 
is the true conclusion at which we arrive? Theory 
after theory has been advanced, with no Isck of 
confilence, but none has been found which satisties 
the required conditions, All share the inevitable 
fate of conclus‘ons which are based upon ina lequate 
premises. ‘The problem may be indeterminate be- 
cause the data are insufficient. It would scarcely, 
on any other hypothesis, have admitted of so many 
appareit solutions. Still it is one not easy to be 
abandoned, and the site of Mden will ever rank, 
wits the qiairiture of the circle and the interpre- 
tation of unfulfilled prophecy, among those un- 
solve.l, and perhaps insoluble, problems, which pos- 
sess s strange a fascination. 

It must not be denied, however, that other 
methods of meeting the diticulty, than those above 
mentionel, have been proposed. Some, ever realy 
to use the knife. have unhesitatingly pronounced 
the waole narrative to be a spurious interpolation 
of a liter wre (Granville Penn, Alina. and Mos. 
Geol, p. 184). But, even admitting this, the 
wor.ls are not mere unme wing jarzon, and demand 
explination. Ewald (Gesch. i. 331, note) attirms, 
and we hive only his word for it, that the tradition 
orivinate | in the far Kast, and that in the course 
of its wanderinzs the orivinal names of two of the 
rivers at least were chanved to others with which 
the Hebrews were better acquainte]. Hartinann 
rezarils it as a product of the Babylonian or Per- 
sian period. Luther, rejecting the forced interpre- 
tations on which the theories of his time were 
base:l, gave it as his opinion that the garden re- 

nained under the guardianship of angels till the 
time of the deluve, and that its site was known to 
the descendants of Adam; but that by the flood 
all traces of it were obliterated. On the supposi- 
tion that this is correct. there is still a ditticulty to 
be explained. The narrative is so worded as to 
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convey the idea that the countries and rivers spuken 
of were still existing in the time of the historian 
[t has been s:trvested that the description of the 
garden of Eden is part of an inspired antediluvias 
document (Morren, Kosenmiiller’s Geogr. i. 92). 
The conjecture is beyond criticism; it is equally 
incapable of proof or disproof, and has not much 
probability to recommend it. The effects of the 
flood in changing the face of countries, and alter- 
ing the relations of kind and water, are too little 
known at present to allow any inferences to be 
drawal from them. Meanwhile, as every expression 
uf vpinion results in a confession of ignorance, it 
w.ll be more honest to acknowledye the ditticulty 
than to rest satisfied with a fictitious solution. 

The idea of a terrestrial paradise, the abode of 
purity and happiness, has formed an element in the 
relivious Deliela of all nations. ‘The imavze of 
“ Idlen, the garden of God,” retained its hold upon 
the minds of the poets and prophets of Israel us a 
thing of bewty whose joys had departed (Kz. xxviii. 
L$; Joel ii, 3), and betore whose gates the cherubim 
still stuud to guard it from the guilty. Arab legends 
tell of a garden in the East, on the summit of a 
mountain of jacinth, inaccessible to man: a garden 
of rich soil and equable temperature, well watered, 
and abounding with trees and tlowers of rare colors 
and frazraice. In the centre of Jambu-dwipa, the 
niiddle of the seven continents of the Pur inas, is 
the golden mountain Mcru, which stands like the 
seed-cup of the lotus of the earth. On its summit 
is the vast city of Brahini, renowned in heaven, 
and encireled by the Ganges, which, issuing from 
the foot of Vishnu, washes the lunar orb, and 
falling thither from the skies, is divided into four 
streams, that flow to the four corners of the earth. 
These rivers are the Bhadri, or Oby of Siberia; the 
Siti, or Hoanzho, the great river of China, the 
Alakanand.i, a main branch of the Granzes; and 
the Chakshu, or Oxus. In this abode of divinity 
is the Nandana, or grove of Indra; there too is the 
Jambu tree, from whose fruit are fed the waters of 
the Jambu river, which give life and immortality 
to all who drink thereof. (Vishnu Purdut, trans. 
Wilson, pp. 165-171.) The enchanted gardens of 
the Chinese are placed in the midst of the summite 
of Houanlin, a high chain of mountains further 
north than the Hitm-dsya, and further east than 
Hindukush. The fountain of immortality which 
waters these gardens is divided into four streams, 
the fountains of the supreme spirit, Tychin. Among 
the Medo-l'ersians the gods’ mountain Albordj is 
the dwelling of Ormuzd, and the good spirita, and is 
called the navel of the waters.” The Zend bools 
mention a rezion called //eden, and the place of 
Zororster’s birth is calle! /fedeneah, or, according to 
another passaze, dergina Veedjo (Knobel, Genesis). 

All these and similar traditions are but mere 
mocking echoes of the old Hebrew story, jarred and 
broken notes of the same strain; but, with all their 
exavzerations, * they intimate how in the back- 
ground of man's visions lay a Paradise of holy joy, 
—a Paradise secured from every kind of profanation, 
and made inaccessible to the guilty; a Paradise full 
of objects that were calculated to delight the senses 
nnd to elevate the mind; a Paradise that granted 
to its tenant rich and rare immunities, and that 
fed with its perennial streams the tree of life and 
inimortality’ (Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, 
pt. ii. p. 133). W. A. W. 

* This dilticult subject should not be dismissed 
without additional sugvestions. 1. The statements 
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of Gencsis are to be interpreted in a marner con- to identifying the Araxes with the Gihon, lies ip 
sistent with theinselves and with other kuown facts. | the statement that the river encompasses the whele 
We accept it as a true history. In so doing, we. land of Cush. But Gesenius himself was ol: heed 
thereby set aside all theories which find here the , to retract his statement that Cush was to Le found 
Ganyes, the Indus, or the Nile. All such inter- be in Ethiopia, and to admit an Arabian Cush; 
pretations come from men who regard the passage | while Kawlitson has shown (/feod. i. 353, Am. 
asainyth or xsiga. We get no help from them /ed.) a remarkal le connection letween the Cushites 
here. Known laws of hydrostaties and kncewn facts of Ethiopia and the earlier inhalitants of Pabylonia 
concerning the ‘Tigris and Euphrates also forbidi and Assyria. (Cusu.] Pr. Robinson has well 
our understanding that amy one sérer in the elevated | said that “the Cushites cecupied the in mense 
revion where these streams rise, divided itself into | region stretching from Assyria in the N. E. through 


four rivers, of which these were two. 2. « Iden” 
Was a region or territery, we know rot how exten- 
sive, in tchich God planted a garden, and from 
which went forth these waters. It was not the 
garden, but the region in which the garden lay. 
8. It would not appear that the Veluge wholly 
changed the face of the country. The sacred writer 
was evidently describing a region that might be 
still reeognized when he wrote, and he n:ade speci- 
fications for the sake of recognition. Moreover. 
two of the rivers are now well known. 4. The 
general situation of the territory ts faced hy the 
rising of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, in the 
highlands of Armenia. It is generally conceded, 
as the result of ethnographical researches, that the 
early home (or one of the early hun.es of the 
nations) is to be sought around that region. 6. 
The writer seems to be describing the river-system 
of the territory and the four yreat rivers into which | 
these various waters became united. No one He- 


brew word would so well describe the case as Wr) 
used collectively. The word ]*Y denotes a fount- 


ain; CN bodies of water. But “W7) is a stream, 
or used collectively, streams, the river-system. It 
is commonly emploved in the plural when more 
than one stream: is designated. Here however the 
’ whole are viewed together. A similar use is found 
in Jonah ii. 4, where the same word in the singular 
and connected with a singular verb, designates the 
Ocean streams or floods that surrounded Jonah. 


Now in the hich rezions of Armenia there are 
still to be found four vreat streams with numerous 
branches, rising within a short distance of each 
other and flowing into three different seas. Two 
of these rivers are unquestional.ly among the four 
mentioned in Genesis; and of these two the Tigris 
rises within four or five miles of the Fuphrates. 
The latter is 1500 miles in length, and the former 
1136 miles long lefore its junction with it. Now 
midway between the two main sources of the 
Euphrates, aud about ten miles from each, rises the 
Araxes and flows a thousand milea to the Caspian 
Sea; while at no great distance from the Muphrates 
is the orivin of the Halys (now Aiézil /imuk), 
which runs a winding course of 700 miles north- 
westerly to the Hlack Sea. That the Gibon is the 
Araxes was long ago maintained by Reland and 
Rosenmiiller; and the explorations of Col. Chesney, 
who adopts the same view, bring no little weight to 
the opinion. His suggestion that the Pison is the 
Halys is also favored by the relation of the several 
streams, and by the striking similurity of the names 


Havilah, mn, and Colchis, KoAx/s, the region 
of the Golden Fleece, which lay on the eastern end 
of the Black Sea. Reland, RosenmiJler and others 
saw the resemt lance in the names of the country, 
but suggested the Phasis as the river. Its remote- 
ders would seem to set it aside. ‘The main objection | 


eastern Arabia into Africa’? (Gesen. //e6. sez. 


WAZ). The Araxes thus apparently lay tevond 
or cuinpassed * the w/ele land” of the Cuslites in 
Asia. Without yoing into further details, er Le 
coming responsil le for this thecry, we may say that 
it holds fast certain central facts of the narrative, 
offers a plausible sclution of its chief statcnernts 
and introduces no mythic or impossil le elemes.ts. 
The unsatistactory state of our knowledve concern 
ing the regions Havilah and Cush, with the reasons, 
by no means insuperalle, for finding them ¢be 
where, are the chief oljections. It deserves cun- 
sideration in this, at least, that it treats the sacred 
narrative with respect. Ss. G L. 


EDEN, 1. (JV [pleasantness] : *ESdu; 
(Alex. ES@y:] Aden; omitted by LXX. in Is. 
xxxvii. 12, and Fz. xxvii. 23), one of the marts 
which supplied the luxury of Fyre with richly em- 
broidered  stutts. Jt is aascciated with Haran, 
Sheba, and Asshur: and in Am. i. 5, Peth-Eden, 
or “the house of -den,’’ is rendered in the I.XN, 
by Xapjdy. In 2 K. xix. 12, and Is. xxxvii. 12, 
“the sons of Kden" are mentioned with Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph, as victins of the Assyrian 
greed of conquest. ‘Telassar appears to have Leen 
the head-quarters of the trite: and Krotel's 
(Comm. on Isitsh) etymology of this name would 
point to the highlands of Assyria as their where 
abouts. Lut this has no sound foundation, although 
the view which it supports receives confinnatian 


from the version of Jonathan, who gives A“ WT 


(Chathb) as the equivalent of Eden.  Iicchart 
proved (Phaley, pt. i. p. 274) that this term was 
applied by the Talmudic writers to the mourtain- 
ous district of Assyria, which Lordered on Media, 
and was known as Adialerne. But if Gozan be 
Gausanitis in Mesopotamia, and Haran le Carrha, 
it seems more natural to look for Eden sonewhere 
in the same locality. Keil (Cum. on Aursa, ii. 


97, English translation) thinks it may Le ye 


(Maden), which Assemani (Bibl. Or. ii. 224) 
plicts in Mesopotamia, in the modern previrce of 
Diarhekr. Bochart, considering the Eden of (eresis 
and Isaiah as identical, argues that Govan, Haran, 
Rezeph, and Eden, are mentioned in order of 
geographical position, front north to south; ard, 
identifying Gozan with Gansanitis, Haran with 
Carrhw, a little telow Gausanitis on the Chal-cr, 
and Rezeph with Reseipha, gives to Eden a still 
more southerly situation at the corfluence of the 
Euphrates and ‘Tigris, or even lower. According 
to him, it may he Addan, or Addana, which geoe- 
raphers place on the Euphrates. Michaelis (Saad. 
No. 1826) is in favor of the modern Aden, called 
by Ptolemy "ApaBias éuwdpioy, a8 the Eden of 
lzekiel. In the absence of positive evidence, prob- 
ability seems to point to the N. W.of Mesopotamia 
as the locality of this Eden. 
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2. Betiu-Fprn (JY TWD, house of pleasure 
[house of Kaen, A. V.): av3pes Xapodv; (Comp. 
& 'ASiv:] domus relaptats), probably the name 
of a country residence of the kings of Damascus 
(Am. 1.5). Michaelis (Suppl. ad Lea. Hebr. 3. v.), 
following Laroque’s description, and misled by an 
apparent resemblance in name, identified it with 
Aden, aout a day's journey from Haalb-k, on the 
eastern slope of the Libanus, and near the old 
eedurs of Bshirrai Baur (Ais, p. 224), in ac- 
cordance with the Mohammedan tradition, that one 
of the four terrestrial paradises was in the valley 
between the ranzes of the Libanus and = Anti- 
Libanus, is inclined to favor the saine hypothesis. 
But Grotius, with greater appearance of pruvabilty, 
Pointed to the wapa3erros of Ptolemy (v. 15) as 
the lucality of Kaden. The ruins of the villaze of 
Jiasich el-Kadisach, now a paradise no lonver, are 
suppose by Dr. Robinson to mark the site of the 
ancient Paradisus, and his suggestion is approved 
by Mr. Porter (//ondb. p. a7). Again, it has been 
conjectured that Beth-Eden is no other than Beit- 
Jenn, “the house of Paradise," not far to the 
southwest of Damascus, on the eastern slope of the 
Hermon, and a short distance from Medel. It 
stands on a branch of the ancient Pharpar, near its 
source (Rosenmuller, Beil. AM. ii. 21; Hitzig, 
Anus, in loc.; Porter, Jamaseus, i. 311). But all 
this is mere conjecture; it is impossible, with any 
dezree of certainty, to connect the Arabic name, 
bestowed since the time of Mohammed, with the 
more ancient Hebrew appellation, whatever be the 
apparent resemblance. W. A. W. 


E’DEN (Vy { pleasintness]: Iwaddu; [Vat. 
M.] Iwaday; (Vat. H. Alex. IlwSav; Comp. ASadv:] 
kden). 1. A Gershonite Levite, son of Joah, in 
the davs of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12). He was 
one of the two representatives of his family who 
took part in the purification of the Temple. 

2. (OSdu; (Comp. ’Aday.}) Also a Tavite, 
contemporary and probably identical with the pre- 
eeling, who under Kore the son of linnah was over 
the freewill offerinys of God (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

W. A. W. 


EDER (TY, @ fuck: Vat. omits [rather, 
with Rom., reads "Apdj: Alex. ESpaiw; (Ald. with 
20 MSS. ’ESpat; Comp. “Edep:] Ader). one of the 
towns of Judah in the extreme south, and on the 
borders of Kalom (Josh. xv. 21). No trace of it 
has been discovered in modern times, unless, as has 
been suzeested, it is identical with AnkaAb, by a 
transposition of letters. 

2. (ESép: Ader.) A Levite of the family of 
Merari, in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 23, 
xxiv. 30). G. 

E’DES (Hbdats; [Vat., including the next 
word, H3ocvounaA; Ald. "HSés: Sedmi] Esmi {?] )y 
L Esdr. ix. 35. [JApac.] 

ED’NA ("EBva, i. ¢. TID TY. pleasure: Anna), 
the wife of Raguel (Tob. vii. 2, 8, 14, 16, (viii. 
12,} x. 12, xi. 1). B. F. W. 
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om, red: ‘Eddu, [Woupaia:] N.T. L3oupnaia, 
only in Mark iii. 8). The name Filom was given 
to Kaau, the first-born son of Isaac, and twin 
prother of Jacob, when he sold his birthright to 
she latter for a meal of lentile pottage. The peculiar 
color of the pottave gave rise to the name Adum, 


or 
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which signifies “red.” “ And Fisau said to Jacob, 
lheed me, [ pray thee, with that same red pottages 
for Lam faint; therefore was his name called Edom” 
(Gen. xxv. 20-34). ‘The country which the Lord 
subsequently gave to Esau was hence called the 


“field of Edom" (BYIS TIW, Gen. xxxii. 3), 


or “lind of Edom” (BVTIS YOR, Gen. xxxvi 
16; Num. xxxiii. 37). Probably its physical aspect 
may have had something to do with this. ‘The 
Easterns have always been, and to the present day 
ure, accustomed to apply uames descriptive of the 
localities. ‘The ruddy hue of the mountain-range 
viven to Esau would at once suyyvest the word 
t-dom, and cause it to be preferred to the better- 
known Esau. The latter was also occasionally used, 
as in Ubad. 8, 9, 19; and in 21, we have «the 


Mount of Esau” (WY orm iy) >). 


Edom was previously called Mount Seir (“VD, 
rugged; Gen. xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 8), from Seir the 
provenitor of the Horites (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20+ 
22). ‘The name Seir was perhaps adopted on ae- 
count of its being descriptive of the “rugged” 
character of the territury. Josephus (nd. i. 18, -§ 
1) confounds the words Setr and /s:1u, and seems 
to affirm that the name Seir was also derived from 
Isaac's sou; but this idea is opposed to the express 
statement of Moses (Gen. xiv. 6). The original 
inhabitants of the country were called //usites, 
from Hori, the grandson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 
22), because that name was descriptive of their 
habits as * Troglodytes,"’ or “dwellers in caves" 


QQ, Honrres). Timna, the daughter of Seir 
and aunt of Ifori, became concubine to Fliphaz, 
I:sau's oldest son, and bare to him Amalek, the 
progenitor of the Amalckites (Gen. xxxvi. 12, 20, 
22). Inimediately after the death of Isaac, Esau 
left Canaan and took possession of Mount Seir (Gen. 
xxxv. 28. xxxvi. 6, 7, 8). When his descendants 
increased they extirpated the Horites, and adopted 
their habits as well as their country (Deut. ii. 12; 
Jer. xlix. 16; Obad. 3, 4). 

The boundaries of Edom, though not directly, 
are yet incidentally defined with tolerable distinct- 
ness in the Bible. ‘The country lay along the 
route pursued by the Israelites from the peninsula 
of Sinai to Kadesh-barnea, and thence back again 
to Elath (Deut. i. 2, ii. 1-8); that is, along the 
eaal side of the great valley of Arabah. It reached 
southward as far as Elath, which stood at the 
northern end of the gulf of lath, and was the sea- 
port of the Edomites; but it does not seem to have 
extended further, as the Israelites on passing Kath 
struck out eastward into the desert, so as to pass 
round the land of Edom (Deut. ii. 8). On the 
north of Kdum lay the territory of Moab, through 
which the Israelites were also prevented from going, 
and were therefore compelled to go from Kadesh 
by the southern extremity of Edom (Judg. xi. 17, 
18; 2 K. iii. 6-9). The boundary between Moab 
and [dom appears to have been the ‘‘ brook Zered"’ 
(Deut. ii, 13, 14, 18), probably the modern Wady 
el. Ahsy, which still divides the provinces of Keruk 
(Moab) and Jebal (Giebalene). But Edom was 
wholly a mountainous country. ‘ Mount Seir" 
(Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 8,9; Deut. i. 2, ii. 1, 5, &c.) 
and “the Mount of Esau’? (Obad. 8, 9, 19, 21) 
are names often given to it in the Bible, while 
Josephus and later writers called it Gebatlene (* the 
mountainous "’). This shows that it only embraced 
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che narrow mountainous tract (about 100 miles 
long by 20 broad) extending along the eastern side 
of the Arabah from the northern end of the gulf 
of Iilath to near the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
A gliunce at the more modern divisions and names 
corroborates this view. Josephus divides dom, 
or I[dumaa, into two provinges; the one he calls 
Goboliiis (ToBoAizis), and the other Amalekitis 
(Ant. ii. 1, § 2). ‘The former is Edom Proper. or 
Mount Seir; the latter is the region south of Pal- 
estine now called the desert of ef-7ih, or “ Wan. 
dering,’ orivinally occupied by the Amalekites 
(Num. xiii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 1-7, xxvii. 8), but 
afterwards, as we shall see, possessed by the I:dom- 
ites. Eusebius also gives the name Gubalene, or 
Gebalene, ag identical with Edom (Onum. 8. v. 
Seir, /dumea, Allus, &c.), and in the Samaritan 
- Pentateuch the word Godla is substituted for Sei 
in Deut. xxxiii. 2. Gebalene is the Greek form of 


the Hebrew Geta! (923, mountain), and it is still 


retained in the Arabic Jebal (Slia, mountiins). 
The mountain range of Edom is at present divided 
into two districts. ‘The northern is called Jelal. 
It begins at Wady-el-Ahsy (the ancient brook 
Zered), which separates it from AKerck (the ancient 
Moab), and it terminates at or near Petra. The 
southern district is called esh-Shérah, a name 
which, though it resembles, bears no radical rela- 
tion to the Hebrew Seir. 

The physical geography of Edom is somewhat 
peculiar. Along the western base of the mountain- 
ranve are low calcareous hills. To these succeed 
lofty masses of igneous rock, chiefly porphyry, over 
which lies red and variegated sandstone in irregular 
ridges and abrupt clifis, with deep ravines between. 
The latter strata give the mountains their most 
striking features and remarkable colors. ‘The 
average elevation of the summits is about 2000 fect 
above the sea. Along the eastern side runs an 
almost unbroken limestone ridge, a thousand feet 
or more higher than the other. This ridge sinks 
down with an easy slope into the plateau of the 
Arabian desert. While Edom is thus wild, rugged, 
and almost inaccessible, the deep glens and flat 
terraces along the mountain sides are covered with 
rich soil, from which trees, shrubs, and flowers now 
spring up luxuriantly. No contrast could be greater 
than that between the bare, parched plains on the 
east and west, and the ruddy cliffs, and verdant, 
flower-spanzled glens and terraces of Edom. = ‘Lhis 
illustrates Bible topography, and reconciles seem- 
inyly discordant statements in the sacred volume. 
While the posterity of Msau dwelt amid rocky fast- 
nesses and on mountain heights, making their 
houses like the eyries of eavles, and living by their 
sword (Jer. xlix. 16; Gen. xxvii. 40), yet Isaac, in 
his prophetic blessing, promised his disappointed 
son that his dwelling should be “of the fatness of 
the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above” 
(Gen. xxvii. 39). Some other passages of Scripture 
are also illustrated by a glance at the towering 
precipices and peaks of Edom. The border of the 
Amorites was from ‘the ascent of scorpions (.Ak- 
rabbim), from the rock '? — that is, from the rocky 
houndary of Edom (Jude. i. 36). And we read 
that Amaziah, after the conquest of Seir, took ten 
thousand of the captives to the “top of the cliff,” 
and thence cast them down, dashing them all to 
pieces (2 Chr. xxv. 11, 12). 

The ancient capital of Edom was Bozrah [Boz- 
RAH], the site of which is most probably marked 
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by the village of Buseireh, near the n.tthern bon 
der, about 25 miles south of Kerak (Gen. xxi 
33; Is. xxxiv. 6, Ixiii. 1; Jer. xlix. 1%, 22). But 
Selu, Letter known by its Gireek name |'etra, ap- 
pears to have Leen the principal stronghold in the 
days of Amaziah (Bb. Cc. 858; 2 K. xiv. 7: see 
Prrua).  Elath, and its neighLor Ezion-cetey, 
were the sea-ports: they were captured by king 
David. and here Solomon equipped his merchant- 
fleet (2 Sam. viii. 14: 1 K. ix. 20). 

When the kingdom of Israel began to decline, 
the Edomites not only reconquered their lost cities, 
hut made frequent inroads upon southern Valestine 
(2 K. xvi. 6; where Adonifes and not Syrians 
(.Arame@rns) is evidently the true reading; 2 (hr. 
xxviii. 17). It was probably on accuunt of these 
attacks, and of their uniting with the Chaldeans 
igainst the Jews, that the Kdomites were so tear- 
fully denounced by the liter prophets (Ohad. 1 ff; 
Jer. xlix. 7 ffi; Ez. xxv. 12 ff, xxxv. 3). Dur- 
ing the Captivity they advanced west ward, occupied 
the whole territory of their brethren the Amalekites 
Gen. xxxvi. 12; 1 Sam. xv. 1 ff; Joseph. Ant. ib 
1, § 2), and even took possession of many towns in 
southern Palestine, including Hetron (Joseph. det. 
xii. 8, § 6; BJ. iv. 9, § 73 ¢. Apren. ii. 10). 
The name Edom, or rather its Greek form, Idumea, 
was now given to the country lying between the 
valley of Arabah aud the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Thus Josephus writes (Aint. v. 1, § 22) — 
“the lot of Simeon included that part of Idunmsa 
which bordered upon Egypt and Arabia; and 
though this is true, it does not. contradict the lan- 
guaye of Scripture — “I will not give you of their 
land, no, not so much as a footbreadth, because I 
have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a possession "’ 
(Deut. ii. 5). Not a fuotbreadth of Edom Proper, 
or Mount Seir, was ever given to the Jews. Je 
rome also (in Obud.) says that the Edomites pos 
sessed the whole country from [leutheropelis to 
Petra and Elath; and Roman authors sometimes 
vive the name Idumuva to all Palestine, and even 
call the Jews Idummans (Virg. Georgy. iii. 12; 
Juven. viii. 160; Martial, ii. 2). 

While Idumea thus extended westward, Edom 
Proper was taken possession of by the NaLathwans, 
an Arabian tribe, descended from Nelaioth, Isb- 
macl’s oldest son and [sau’s brother-in-law (Gen. 
xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29; Gen. xxxvi. 3). The Na 
hathzeans were a powerful people, and held a great 
part of southern Arabia (Joseph. Ant. i. 12, § 4). 
They took Petra and established themselves there 
at least three centuries before Christ, for Antizonus, 
one of the successors of Alexander the Great, after 
conquering Palestine, sent two expeditions against 
the Nabathseans in Petra (Diod. Sic. xix). This 
people, leaving off their nomad habits, settled 
down amid the mountains of Edom, engaged in 
commerce, and founded the little kingdom called — 
by Roman writers Araiia Petr@a, which emt raced 
nearly the same territory as the ancient [dom. 
Some of its monarchs took the name Aretas (3 
Mace. v. 8; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 15, § 1, 2; xiv. 5, § 
1), and some Olbodas (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13, § 5). 
Aretas, king of Arabia, was father-in-law of Hered 
Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3, 4), and it was the same who 
captured the city of Damascus and held it at the 
time of Paul’s conversion (2 Cor. xi. 32; Acts ix. 
25). The kingdom of Arabia was finally subdued 
by the Romans in a. p. 105. Under the Romans 
the transport trade of the Nabathrans increasal. 
Roads were constructed through the mountain-de 
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files from Elath on the coast to Petra, and thence! Commerce and Nariyation of the Ancients, wl 
northward and westward. Traces of them still ii.; for the present state of the country and de 
remain, with ruinous military stations at intervals, | scriptions of Petra, Burekhardt's Trareds in Syria 
and fallen milestones of the times of Trajan and | Laborde’s Koy tye, Robinson's Bishe id Researches, 
Marcus Aurelius (Peutinger Tables; Laborde's | Porter's Mundowk for Syria und Pulestins, 
boyaye; Burckhardt's Syria, pp. 374, 419; uy J. L. P. 
and Mangles’ J'rareds, pp. 371, 377, Ist ed.). To ‘ Sars" ? 
the Nabathzans Petra nae those great monuments} , EDOMITES ( BTN, 0 v2 TS, pl.; and 
which are still the wonder of the world. wy N33 [sons of the hairy}, Deut. ii. 4: “130u- 
When the Jewish power revived under the war- | yazo.), the descendants of Fsau or Fdom. [Epon]. 
like Asmonean princes, that section of Idumea} [sau settled in Mount Seir immediately alter the 
which lay south of Palestine fell into their hands. death of his father Isaac (Gen. xxxvi. 6,8). Be 
Judas Maccabzeus captured Hebron, Marissa, and : fore that time, however, he had oceasionull y visited, 
Ashded; and John Hyrcanus compelled the inhab- | and even resided in, that country; for it was to the 
itants of the whole region to conform to Jewish | «land of Seir’’ Jacob sent messenzers to acjuaint 
law (Joseph. Ant. xii. 8, § 6, xiii. 9, § 2; 1 Mace. | his brother of his arrival from) Padan-aram (Gen. 
v. 63, 68). The country was henceforth governed | xxxii. 3). The Edomites soon became a numerous 
by Jewish prefects; one of these, Antipater, an {and powerful nation (Gen. xxxvi. 1 ff.) Their 
Idumean by birth, became, through the friendship | first form of government appears to have resembled 
of Pips Roman aoa nee ea eit that of the modern Bedawin; each tribe or clan 
and his son was Herod the Great, “King of the . ; ; ; 
Jows” deep Ant. xiv. 1, § 3, 8. § 5, es 7,§ 9, having a petty chief or sheikh (FATS, « Duke" in 
xvii. 11, § 4). the A. V., Gen. xxxvi. 15). The Horites, who in- 
Early in the Christian era Edom Proper was in- habited Mount Seir from an early period. and 
sluded by geographers in Palestine, but in the fifth | mong whom the Edomites | still lived, had their 
ceutury a new division was made of the whole | Sheikls also (Gen. xxxvi. 2) ff.). At a later period, 
country into Pudestiaa Prima, Secunla, and Ter-| probably when the Edomites bezan a war of exter- 
tit. The last embraced Edom and some neichbor- mination avainst the Horites, they felt the neces- 
ing provinces, and when it became an ecclesiastical sity of united action under one competent leader, 
division its metropolis was Petra. In the seventh and then a king was chosen. The names of eight 
century the Mohammedan conquest gave a death- of their kings are given in the book of Genesis 
blow to the commerce and prosperity of Edom, | (2Xx¥t- 31-39), with their native cities, from which 
Under the withering influence of Mohammedan |it appears that one of them was a foreigner (+ Saul 
rule the great cities fell to ruin, and the country | Of Kehoboth-by-the river "'), or, at least, that his 
became a desert. The followers of the false prophet | family were resident in a foreign city. (See also 1 
were here, as elsewhere, the instruments in God's | Chr. i. 45-50.) Against the Horites the children 
hands for the execution of his judyments. “Thus | of Falom were completely successful. Having either 
saith the Lord God, Behold, O Mount Seir, I am exterminated or expelled them they oceupied their 
against thee, and I will make thee most desolate. whole country (Deut. ii. 12). A statement made 
I will lay thy cities waste, and when the whole! !" Gen. xxxvi. 31, serves to fix the per-ud of the 
earth rejoiceth I will make thee desolate... . I dynasty of the eight kings. They “reigned in the 
will make Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off | land of Flom before there reigned any king over 
from it him that passeth out and him that returneth, | the children of Israel; ’" that is, belore the time of 
- . - Twill make thee perpetual desolations, and | Moses, who may be regarded as the first virtual king 
thy cities shall not return, and ye shall know that | of Israel (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 5; Ex. xvii. 16-19). 
J am the Lord" (Ez. xxxv. 3, 4, 7, 9, 14). Other circumstances, however, prove that though 
The Crusaders made several’ expeditions into | the Kdomite kings had the chief command, yet the 
Edom, penetrating as far as letra, to which they | old patriarchal government by sheikhs of tribes was 
gave the name it atill hears, Widy Miss, «+ Valley still retained. Most of the lance tribes of Bedawin 
of Moses" (Greats Dei per Franc. pp. 495, 518, | at the present day have oue chief, with the title of 
555, 581). On a commanding height about 12 Emir, who takes the lead in any great emergency; 
miles north of Petra they built a strong fortress | while each division of the tr ibe enjovs perfect inde 
called Mons Regalis, now Shibek (Gesta Dei, p. pendence under its own sheikh. So it would seem 
611). At that time so little was known of the | have been with the Edomites. Lists of duces 
geuzraphy of the country that the Crusaders oceu- | (or sheikhs, soaby) are given both before and after 
pied and fortitied Kerak (the ancient Kir Moab) Ithe kings (Gen. xxxvi. 15 ffi; 1 Chr. i. 51 8), and 
under the impression that it was the site of Petra. 
From that time until the present century [dom | 
remained an unknown land. In the vear 1812: 
Burckhardt entered it from the north, passed down 
through it, and discovered the wonderful ruins of 
Petra. In 1828 Laborde, proceeding northward 
fron Akadth through the detiles of Edom, also : 
visited Petra, and brought away a portfolio of | messengers from Kadesh unto the king (7229) 
splendid drawings, which proved that the descrip-|of Edom" to ask permission to pass through his 
tions of Burckhardt had not been exaggerated. |country (Judg. xi. 17). 
Manv have since followed the footsteps of the first} Esau’s bitter hatred to his brother Jacob for 
explorers, and a trip to Petra now forms a necessary | fraudulently obtaining his blessing appears to have 
of the eastern traveller's grand tour. been inherited by his latest posterity. ‘The Ndom- 
For the ancient geography of Edom consult Re- | ites peremptorily refused to permit the Israelites to 
randki Palestint, pp. 48, 66 ff, 78, 82; for the | pass through their land, though addressed in the 
nistory and commerce of the Nabathwans, Vincent's | most friendly terms— ‘thus saith thy brother 





in the triumphant song of Israel over the engulfed 
host of Pharaoh, when describing the efect this 
fearful act of divine vengeance would produce on 
the surrounding nations, it is said: © Then the 
dukes of Edom shall be amazed "’ (Ex. xv. 15), 
while, only a few years afterwards, Moses “ sent 
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Israel’? (Num xx. 14)—and though assured that 
they would neither drink of their waters nor tres- 
pass on their fields or vineyards (ver. 17). The 
Israclites were expressly commanded by God neither 
to resent this conduct, nur even to entertain feel- 
ings of hatred to the Mdomites (Deut. ii. 4, 5, xxiii. 
7). The Kalomites did not attempt actual hostil- 
ities, though they prepared to resist by force any 
intrusion (Num. xx. 20). Their neighlors and 
brethren (Gen. xxxvi. 12), the Amalekites, were 
probably urged on by them, and proved the earliest 
and most determined opponents of the Israelites 
during their journey through the wilderness (Ix. 
xvii. 8, 9). 

For a period of 400 years we hear no more of 
the Kdomites. Vhey were then attacked and de- 
feated by Saul (1 Sum. xiv. 47). Some forty vears 
later David overthrew their army in the * Valley 
of Salt." and his general, Joab, fullowing up the 
victory, destroyed nearly the whole male population 
(1 K. xi. 15, 16), and placed Jewish garrisons in 
all the stronvholds of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 13, 14; 


in ver. 13 the Hebrew should evidently be ETS, 


Instead of DUN; comp. 14; 2 K. xiv. 7; and 


Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 4). In honor of that victory 
the Vsalnist-warrior may have penned the words 
in Vs. Ix. 8, “over Edom will LT cast my shoe.’ 
Hadad, a member of the roval family of Edom, 
made his escape with a few followers to Egypt, where 
he was kindly received by Pharaoh. Alter the 
death of David he returned, and tried to excite his 
countrymen tu rebellion against Israel, but. failing 
in the attempt he went on to Syria, where be Le- 
caine one of Sclomon’s greatest enemies (1K. xi. 
14-22; Joseph. stat. viit. 7, § 6). The Fdcmites 
continued sul ject to Israel from this time till the 
reign of Jeboshaphat (Bn. c. 914), when they at- 
tempted to invade [srael in conjunction with .\mmon 
and Moab, but were miraculously destroyed in the 
valley of Berachah (2 Chr. xx. 22). A few years 
later they revolted against Jehoram, elected a king, 
and for half a century retained their indeperdence 
(2 Chr. xxi. 8). ‘They were then attached by 
Amaziah, 10,000 were slain in battle, Sela, their 
great stronghold, was captured, and 10,000 more 
were dashed to pieces by the conqueror frem the 
cliffs that surround the city (2 K, xiv. 7; 2 Chr. 
xxv. 11, 12). Yet the Israclites were never alle 
again completely to subdue them (2 Chr. xxviii. 
17). When Nebuchadnezzar Lesieged Jerusalem 
the Edomites joined him, and tcok an active part 
in the plunder of the city and slaughter of the peor 
Jews. ‘The‘r cruelty at that time seems to Le spe- 
cially referred to in the 137th Psalm — & Remem- 
ber, O Lord, the children of Edom in the day of 
Jerusalem: who said, Naze it, raze it, even to the 
foundation thereof.” As the first part of Isaac's 
prophetic blessing to Fsau — © the elder shall serve 
the younger ** — was fulfilled in the long subjection 
of the domites to the kings of Israel, so now the 
second part was also fulfilled — “Jt shall come to 
pass when thou shalt have the dominion that thou 
shalt break his yoke from off thy neck’? (Gen. 
xxvii. 40). It was on accoupt of these acts of 
cruelty committed upon the Jewa in the cay of 
their calamity that the Edomites were so fearfully 
denounced by the later prophets (Is. xxxiv. 5-8, 
Ixiti, 1-4: Jer. xlix. 17; Lam. iv. 21; Fiz. xxv. 13, 
14; Am. i. 11, 12; Obad. 10 fF). 


On the conquest of Judah by the Babylcnians, 
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the Edomites, probally in reward for their services 
during the war, were permitted to settle in south- 
ern Palestine, and the whole plateau between it ard 
ligypt; but they were about the same time driven 
out of Edom Proper by the Nahathsxars. (Epos; 
NeEBAIOTIL.}] For more than four centuries ther 
continued to prosper, and retained their new pos- 
sessions with the exception of a few towns which 
the Persian monarchs compelled them to restore to 
the Jews after the Captivity. But during the war- 
like rule of the Maccabees they were acain com- 
pletely subdued, and even ferced to corfcrm to 
Jewish laws and rites (Joseph. Ané. xii. 8, § 6, xiii. 
9, § 1; 1 Mace. vy. 65), and submit to the govern- 
ment of Jewish prefects. The Fdomites were row 
incorporated with the Jewish nation, and the whole 
province was often termed by Greek and Roman 
writers /dumer (Ptol. Geog. v. 16; Mar. iii. 8). 
According to the ceremonial law an bdomite was 
received into “the congregation of the Lord" — 
that is, to all the rites and privileces of a Jew — “in 
the third generation’ (eut. xxiii. 8). Antipater, 
n clever and crafty Idumaan, succeeded, thnonzh 
Roman influence, in ol taining the governme:t of 
Judea (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 8, § 5). His cldest son, 
Phasaclus, he made governor of Jerusalem, and to 
his second son Herod, then culy in his 15th vear, 
he gave the province of G:alilee. Herod, afterwards 
named the Great, was appointed “king of the 
Jews’ by a decree of the Roman senate (B. C. 373 
Joseph. Ant, xiv. 14, § 5: Matt. ii. 2). Imme- 
diately before the sieve of Jerusalem by Titus, in 
consequence of the influence of John of Gisclala, 
20,000 Idumaans were admitted to the Holy City, 
Which they filled with roblery ard = Ulccdsled 
(Joseph. B. J. iv. 4 and 5). From this time the 
I:domites, as a separate people, disappear from the 
page of history, though the name Idumaa still con- 
tinued to ke applied to the country south of Males- 
tine as late as the time of Jereme (in Obad.), 

The character of the Edomites was drawn by 
Isaac in his prophetic Messing to Esau — © By thy 
sword shalt thou live’? (Gen. xxvii. 40). War ard 
rapine were the only professions of the Fdcnites 
By the sword they cot Mount Seir — by the swerd 
they exterminated the Herites — by the sword they 
long batded with their Lrethren of Isreel, and 
finally broke off their yoke—by the sword they 
won southern Palestine —and by the sword they 
performed the last act in their long histcrie drama, 
massacred the guards in the temple, aid pillaged 
the city of Jerusalem. 

Little is known of their religion; }ut that little 
shows them to have been idolatrous. It is prot al le 
that Esau's marriage with the “daughters of 
Canaan,"’ who © were a grief of mind" to bis father 
and mother (Gen. xxvi. 34, 34), induced him to 
eml race their religion, and when Fsau_ ard his 
followers took possession of Mount Scir they seem 
to have followed the practice ccnin:on amor g anciert 
nations of adopting the country’s gods, fur we read 
that Amaziah, king of Judnh, after his corquest 
of the Kdomites, “tl rought the gods of the chilcren 
of Seir, and set them up to be his gcds** (2 Chr. 
xxv. 14, 15, 20). Josephus also refers to Loth the 
idols and priests of the Idumaans (Ant. xv. 11, 
§ 9). 

The habits of the Tdumreans were sircular. The 
Horites, their predecesscrs in Mount Seir, were, as 
their name implies, trog/udytes, or dwellers in eaves; 
and the Edomites seem to have adopted their dwell- 
ings as well as their country. Jeremiah and Obs 
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diah both speak of them as “dwelling in the clefts { gloomy, and some of them are half buricd beneath 
of the rocks,” and making their habitations high | heaps of rubbish. In these the present inhabitants 
in the clitfs, like the eyries of eazles (Jer. xlix. 16; | reside, selecting such apartments as are best fitted 
Obad. J, 4), language which is strikingly illustrated |for comfort and security. The short Greek in- 
by a survey of the mountains and glens of Idom. | scriptions which are here and there seen over the 
Everywhere we meet with caves and grottves hewn | dours prove that the houses are at least as old as 
in the soft sandstone strata. ‘Those at Petra are|the time of Roman dominion. £dr'a was at one 
well known. (PerrA.) Their form and arrange- | time adorned with a considerable number of public 
ments show that most of them were originally in- ; edifices, but time and the chances of war have left 
tended for habitations. They have elosets and | most of them shupeless heaps of ruin. Many Greek 
recesses suituble for family uses, and many have | inscriptions are met with; the greater part of ther 
windows. ‘The uature of the ruck and the form (are of the Christian age, and of no historic value. 

of the cliffs made excavation an easier work than | The identity of this site with the drei of Script- 
erection, besides the additional security, comfort, |ure has been questioned by many wr.ters, who 
and perminence of such abodes. Indeed there is | follow the doubtful testimony of Husebius ( Qnom. 
reason to believe that the commercial Nabatheans |s. v. #s/reé and Ast woth), and place the capital 
were the first who introduced buildings into Edom. | of Bashan at the modern Der'a, a few miles further 
It is worthy of remars also that the Ed mites, when |south. ‘The following reasons have induced the 
they took possession of southern Palestine, followed | present writer to regard /dr'a as the true site of 
even taere their old mode of life, and exciwated | llrei. (1.) The situation is such as would nat- 
caves and yrottwes evers where through the country. | urally be selected for a capital city in early and 
So Jerome in his Commentary on Obadiah writes | troublous times by the rulers of a warlike nation. 
— “Omnis Austrd’s regio Idumeorum de Eleu- | The principles of fortitication were then little known, 
theropoli usyue ad Petram et Ailam (hae est pos-!and consequently towns and villages were built on 
sessio Msau) in specubus habitatiunculas habet: et | the tops of hills or in the midst of rocky fastnesses. 
propter nimios calores solis, quia meridiana pro- | The advantages of #d:'a in this respect are seen 
vineia est. subterraneis tuguriis utitur.’’ During |ata glance. Der'a, ou the other hand, les in the 
a visit to this revicn in 1857, the writer of this open country, without any natural advantaves, ex- 
article had an opportunity of inspecting a large | posed to the attack of every invader. It is ditticult 
number of these caverns, and has no hesitation in| to believe that the warlike Kephaiin would have 
ranking them among the most remarkable of their erected a royal city in such a. position. (2.) The 
kind in the world. [MLrcrikkoronis.| The | dwellings of frst possess all the characteristics 
nature of the climate, the dryness of the soil, and |of remote antiquity — massive walls, stone roots, 
their yreat size, render them healthy, picasant, and ‘stone doors. (3) ‘The name Kdrei, “streneth,"’ is 
commodious habitations, while their security made | not only descriptive of the site, but it corresponds 
them specially suitable tos country exposed in every | more exactly to the Arabic Adi'a than to Der'a. 
age to incessuit attacks of robbers. J. L. P. In oppos:tion to these we have the statement ia 


ED’REI, k. (YT [sirong, mighty): [Rom. Kusebius that k-drei was in his day called Adara, 
ees eg {and was 24 Roman miles froin Bostra. ‘There can 
"ESpaty, exc. Veut. iii. 1, 10, -iu3 Josh. xix. 37, 


. ry el Ibe no doubt that he refers to DVer'a, which, as 
Acoapi; Vat. ESpaciy, ~etuy Atoape; Alex. E6- lying on a great road, was better known to him 
paccy, -etu, -tu, in Josh. xiii. 12 corrupt, xix. 37, 


b Uy aetilye rdaentift 
ith Ald, Eipress) Eusch: Gam. ‘Adpad: Arab. aera oe thus he was led hastily to identify 
€ ) ot : [Kdrsi]), one of the two capital cities It is probable that Edrei did not remain long in 

: . hoe possession of the Israelites. May it not be that 
of Bashan (Num. xxi. 33; Deut. i 4, ile (1.] 103) they abandoned it in consequence of its position 
Josh. xii. 4 [xiil. 12, 31, xix. 37). _In Scripture | within the borders of a wild region infested by 
it is only mentioned in connection with the victory | numerous robber bands? The Lajah is the ancient 
gained by the Israelites over the Amorites under Argob, and appears to have been the stronghold 
Og ther king, and the territory thus acquired. | of the Geshurites; and they perhaps subsequently 
Nota sinvle allusion is made to it am the subse- occupied Ealrei (Josh. xii. 4, 5). The monuments 
quent history of God's people, though it was within | now existing show that it must have heen an im- 
the terr.tory allotted to the half tribe of Manasseh | portant town from the time the Romans took pos 
(Num. Xxxil. 3-5), and it continued to be a large) session of Bashan; and that it, and not Dera, was 
and important city down to the seventh century | the episcopal city of Adraa, which ranked next to 
of our era. Bostra (Reland, Pod. pp. 219, 223, 548). Ina. bp 

The ruins of this ancient city, still bearing the | 1142, the Crusaders under Baldwin HI. made a 
name Afi’, stand on a recky promontory whieh |sudden attack upon Adraa, then popularly called 
projects from the S. W. corner of the Lejah. [An-| Cirelis Bernirdi de Stampis, but they encountered 
Gou.| The site is a strange one — without water, such obstacles in the ditticult nature of the ground, 
without access, except over rocks and through detiles | the scarcity of water, and the valor of the inhab- 
all but impracticable. Strenyth and security seem ituits, that they were compelled to retreat. At the 
to have been the grand objects in view. ‘The rocky i of the visit of the present writer in 1854 the 
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promontory is about a mile and a half wide by two ; population amounted to about fifty families, of 
miles and a half long; it has an elevation of from | which some eizht or ten were Christian, and the 
twenty to thirty feet above the plain, which spreuls [rest Mohammedan. A full account of the history 
out from it on each side, flat as a sea, and of rare j and antiquities of FEdrei is given in Porter's Fire 
fertil:ty. Lhe ruins are nearly three miles in cit-| Years os J) enascus, vol. ii. p. 220 ff, and MHund- 
cuniference, and have a strange wild look, rising !book for Syrvt and Palestine, p. 532 tf. See alsc 
up in lick shattered masses from the midst of a} Burekhardt’s Trureds in Syrtt, p. 57 ff; Buck- 
wilierness of Ilack rocks. A number of the old {ingham's Trarela among the Arab Tribes, p. Qi, 
bouses still remain; they are low, massive, and | [Porter's Géind Cities of Bashan, p. 94 IF] 
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2. A town of northern Palestine, allotted to the 
tribe of Napitali, and situated near Kedesh. 
only once mentioned in Seripture (Josh. xix. 37). 
The naine sivnifies “strength,” or a “stronghold.” 
About two miles south of Kedesh is a conical rocky 
hill called Zell Kharstiseh, the « Tell of the ruin; " 
with sume remains of ancient buildings on the 
sununit and a rock-hewn tomb in its side. 





EDUCATION 
| Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, vol. ii. p. 458, ed 


{t is| Manvey; § 12, Tauchn.). 


l’revious to the Captivity, the chief depositaries 
of learning were the schouls or colle:ves, from which 
in most cases (see Am. vii. 14) proceeded that sue- 
cession of public teachers, who at var.ous times 
endeavored to reform the moral and relizious con- 


It is duct of both rulers and people. (PRorHet, IT] 


evidently an old g.te, and it may be that of the | In these schools the Law was probably the chief 


long-lost drei. The strength of the position, and 
its nearness to Kedesh, give probability to the sup- 
position. Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. vol. iii. p. 365) 
suvvests the identity of Zell Khuratheh with 


Handbook for Syrit and Palestine, p. 442. 
J. L. P. 


EDUCATION. Althouch nothing is more 
carefully inculcated in the Law than the duty of 
parents to teach their children its precepts and 
principles (Iux. xii. 23, xiii. 8, 14; Deut. iv. 5,9, 
10), vi. 2, 7, 2), xi. 19, 21; Acts xxii. 3; 2 Tim. 
iii. 15; Hist. of Susanna, 3; Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 16, 
17, 25), vet there is little trace among the Hebrews 
in earlier times of education in any other subjects. 
The wisdom, therefore, and instruction, of which 
so much is said in the Book of Proverbs, is to be 
understood chietly of moral and relizious discipline, 
imparted, according to the direction of the Law, 
by the teaching and under the example of parents 
(Prov. i. 2, 8, ii. 2, 10, iv. 1, 7, 20, viii], ix. 1, 
10, xii. 1, xvi. 22, xvii. 24, xxxi.). Implicit ex- 
ceptions to this statement may perhaps be found 
in the instances of Moses himself, who was brought 
up in all Egyptian learning (Acts vii. 22); of the 
writer of the Look of Job, who was evidently well 
versed in natural history and in the astronomy of 
the day (Job xxxviii. 31, xxxix., xl, xli.); of Daniel 
and his companions in captivity (Dan. i. 4, 17); 
and above all, in the intellectual gifts and acquire- 
ments of Solomon, which were even more renowned 
than his political yreatness (1 K. iv. 29, 34, x. 1-9; 
2 Chr. ix. 1-8), and the memory of which has, 
with much exayveration, been widely preserved in 
oriental tradition. ‘The statement made above 
may, however, in all probability be taken as repre- 
senting the chief aim of ordinary Hebrew education, 
both at the time when the Law was best observed, 
and also when, after periods of national decline from 
the Mosaic standard, attempts were made by mon- 
archs, as Jehoshaphat or Josiah, or by prophets, as 
Elijah or Isviah, to enforce, or at least to inculcate 
reform in the moral condition of the people on the 
basis of that stundard (2 K. xvii. 13, xxii. 8-29; 2 
Chr. xvii. 7, 9; 1 NK. xix. 14; Is. i. ff). 

In later times the prophecies, and comments on 
them as well as on the earlier Scriptures, together 
with other subjects, were studied (Vrol. to Eeeclus., 
and Feclus. xxxvili. 24, 25, xxxix. 1-11). St. 
Jerome adds that Jewish children were taught. to 
say by heart the genealozies (Hieronym. on Titus, 
iii. 93 Calmet, Mel. art. Geneoslogie). Parents 
were required to teach their children some trade, 
and he who failed to do su was said to be virtually 
teaching his child to steal (Mishn. Aécddush. ii. 2, 
vol. iii, p. 413, Surenhus.; Lightfoot, Chron. 
Temp. on Acts xviii. vol. ii. p. 79). 

The sect of the Essenes, thouzh themselves ab- 
juring marriaze, were anxious to undertake, and 
careful in carrying out, the education of chillren, 
bit confine. its subject matter chiefly to morals 
and the Divine Law (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 12; 





suliject of instruction; the study of languaces wag 
little followed by any Jews till after the Captivity, 
but from that time the number of Jews residing 
in foreign countries must have made the knowl 
edge of foreign languages more common than 
before (see Acts xxi. 37). Krom the time of the 
outbreak of the last war with the Romans, parents 
were forbidden to instruct their children in Greek 
literature (Mishn. Sotith, c. ix. 15, vol. iii. pp. 207, 
308, Surenh.). 

Besides the prophetical schools, instruction was 
given by the priests in the Temple and elsewhere, 
(but their subjects were doubtless exclusively con- 
cerned with religion and worship (Lev. x. 11: Ex 
xliv. 23, 24; 1 Chr. xxv. 7,8; Mal. ii. 7). Those 
sovereivns who exhibited any anxiety for the main- 
tenance of the religious element in the Jewish polity. 
were conspicuous in entorcing the relizious educa- 
tion of the people (2 Chr. xvii. 7, 8, 9, xix. 5, 3, 
11; 2K. xxiii. 2). 

From the time of the settlement in Canaan there 
must have been among the Jews persons skilled in 

writing and in accounts. Perhaps the neizhbor- 
hood of the tribe of Zebulun to the commercial 
district of Phoenicia may have been the occasion of 
i their reputation in this respect. ‘The “ writers” 
1of that tribe are represented (Judg. v. 14) by the 


same word “1D, used in that passae of the levy- 
ing of an army, or, perhaps, of a military officer 
(Gesen. p. 966), as is applied to Ezra, in, reference 
to the Law (Ezr. vii. 6): to Seraish, David's scribe 
or secretary (2 Sam. viii. 17); to Shebna, scribe to 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 37): Shemaiah (1 Chr. xxiv. 
6); Baruch, scribe to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 32), 
and others filling like offices at various times. The 
municipal ofticers of the kingdom, especially in the 
time of Solomon, must have required a staff of 
well-educated persons in their various departmeuts 


Hwwor. For the o!jections to this theory see Porter’s ; 


under the recorder (7°33) or historiozrapher, 
whose business was to compile memorials of the 
reign (2 Sam. vill. 16, xx. 24; 2 K. xviii. 18: 3 
Chr. xxxiv. 8). Learning, in the sense above men- 
tioned, was at all times highly esteemed, and edu- 
cated persons were treated with great respect. and, 
according to Rabbinical tradition, were called « sons 
of the noble,’ and allowed to take precedence of 
others at table (Lightfoot, Chr. Temp. Acts xvii. 
vol. ii. p. 79, fol.; Jer. Hebr. Luke xiv. 8-24, ii. 
349). ‘The same authority deplores the dezeneracy 
of later times in this respect (Mishn. Sutch, ix. 15, 
vol. iii. p. 308, Surenh.). 

To the schools of the prophets succeeded, after 
the Captivity, the synagogues, which were either 
themselves used as schools or had places near th »m 
for that purpose. [Mn niost cities there was at least 
one, and in Jerusalem, according to some. 3/4, 
according to others, 480 (Calmet, Dict. art. Ecules). 
It was from these schools and the doctrines of the 
various teachers presiding over them, of whom 
Gamnaliel, Sammai, and Hillel were among the 
most famous, that many of those traditions and 
refinements proceeded by which the Law was in 
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yar Lord’s time encumbered and obscured, and 
which may be considered as represented, though in 
w hizhly exvsgerated dezree, by the Tahuoud. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, colleyes inheriting 
and probaily enlarging the traditions of their pred- 
ecessors, Were maintained for a lony time at Japhue 
in (ralilee, at Lydia, at Tiberias, the most famous 
of all, and Seppuoris. ‘These schools in process of 
time were dispersed into other countries, and by 
degrees destroyed. According to the principles taid 
down in the Mishna, boys at five years of ave were 
to bein the Scriptures, at ten the Mishna, at 
thirteen they became subject to the whole Law (see 
Luke ii. 4%), at fifteen they entered the Gemura 
(Mishna, Perk. Ad. iv. 20, v. 21, vol. iv. pp. 460, 
482, 485, Surenhus.). ‘Teachers were treated with 
great respect, and both pupils and teachers were 
exhorted to respect each other. Physical science 
formed part of the course of instruction (v4. iii. 18). 
Unmarrie.l men and women were not allowed to be 
teachers of boys (At ‘lush. iv. 13, vol. iii. p. 383). 
In the schools the Rabbins sat on raised seats, and 
the scholars, according to their age, sat on benches 
below or on the ground (Lightfoot on Lute ii. 46; 
Philo, led. 12, ii. 458, Maney). 

Of female education we have little account in 
Scripture, but it is clear that the prophetical schools 
included within their scope the instruction of 
females, who were occasionally invested with au- 
thority similar to that of the prophets themselves 
(Judgz. iv. 4; 2 K. xxii. 14). Needle-work formed 
a lure but by no means the only subject of in- 
struction imparted to females, whose position in 
society and in the household must by no means be 
considered as represented in modern oriental — 
including Mohammedan — usave (see Prov. xxxi. 
16, 25: Hist. of Sus. 3; Luke viii. 2, 3, x. 39; 
Acts xiii. 50; 2 Tim. i. 5). 

Among modern Mohammedans, education, even 
of boys, is of a most elementary kind, and of females 
still more linitel. In one respect it may be con- 
sidered as the likeness or the caricature of the 
Jewish system, namely, that besides the most com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, the Kur:n is made the 
staple, if not the only suject of instruction. In 
oriental schools, both Jewish and Mohammedan, 
the lessons are written by each scholar with chalk 
on tablets which are cleaned for a fresh lesson. 
All recite their lessons tovether aloud; faults are 
usually punished by stripes on the feet. Female 
children are, arnong Mohammedans, seldom taught 
to read or write. A few chapters of the Kur.n are 
learnt by heart, and in some schouls they are taught 
embroidery and needle-work. In Persia there are 
many public schools and colleges, but the children 
of the wealthier parents are mostly taught at home. 
The Kuran forms the staple of instruction, being 
regarded as the model not only of doctrine but of 
style, and the text-book of all science. In the col- 
lezes, however, mathematics are taught to some 
extent (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. §§ 106, 166, Engl. Tr.; 
Shaw, Privels, p. 194; Rauwolft, Traveds, ¢. vii. p. 
60; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 326; Travels in Arabi, 
i. 275: Porter, Damascus, ti. 95; Lane, Mod. 
Eqypt. i. 89, 938; English. in Egypt, ii. 28, 31; 
Wellsted, Aradia, ii. 6, 395; Chardin, Voyrges, iv. 
224 (Laneles); Olearius, Zrarels, pp. 214, 215; 
Pietrc della Valle, Vergyt, ii. 183). [See ProrueEt, 
LI.) H. W. P. 

* EGGS. [Fow1s; Osrrici.] 


EG'LAH ( “39, a heifer: 
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"Ayad [Vat. Ada]; [Alex. in 2 Sum., Avyas, 
Cump. in 1 Chr. EyAa:J Eglt), one of David’ 
wives during his reign in Hebron, and the mother 
of his son Ithream (2 Sam. iii. 5; 1 Chr. iii. 3). 
In both lists the same order is preserved, Mglah 
being the sixth and last, and in both is she distin- 
guished by the special title of David's * wife.” 
According to the ancient Hebrew tradition pre 
served by Jerome ( Quest. /ebr. on 2 Sam. ili. 5, 
vi. 23) she was Michal, the wife of his youth; and 
she died m yiving birth to IrukEAM. A name of 
this signification is common amongst the Arabs at 
the present day. 


EGLA‘IM (ms oo8, theo ponds: Ayadcips 
[ Alex. AYaAA Eis 5 Sin. AyadAiu:] Gullim), a 
place named only in Is. xv. 8, and there apparently 
as one of the most remote points on the boundary 
of Mvab. It is probably the same as EN-RGLAIM. 
A town of this name was known to [Eusebius 
(Onom. Agallim), who places it 8 miles to the south 
of Areopolis, t. ¢. Ar-Muab (01b61). Exactly in 
that position, however, stands Aerah, the ancient 
Kir Moab. 

A town named Agalla is mentioned by Josephus 
with Zoar and other places as in the country of the 
Arabians (dné. xiv. 1, § 4). 

With most of the places on the east of the Dead 
Sea, Egliim yet awaits further research for its 
identification. 


EG‘LON (JY2Y [culf-like, vituline] Eyadus 
[Comp.] Joseph. ’EyAdv: Fglon), a king of the 
Moabites (Judg. iii. 12 ff.), who, aided by the Am- 
monites and the Amalekites, crossed the Jordan 
and took “the city of palm-trees,"’” or Jericho 
(Joseph.). Here he built himself a palace (Joseph. 
Ant. v. 4, § 1 ff), and continued for eighteen years 
(Judg. and Joseph.) to oppress the children of 
Israel, who paid him tribute (Joseph.). Whether 
he resided at Jericho permanently, or only during 
the summer months (Judg. iii. 29; Joseph.), he 
seems to have formed a familiar intimacy (curféns, 
Joseph., not Judg.) with Ehud, a youny Israelite 
(veavias, Joseph.), who lived in Jericho (Joseph., 
not Judy.), and who, by means of repeated presents, 
became a favorite courtier of the monarch. Josephus 
represents this intimacy as having been of long 
continuance; but in Judves we find no mention of 
intimacy, and only one occasion of a present being 
made, namely, that which immediately preceded 
the death of Evlon. The circumstances attending 
this tragical event are somewhat differently given 
in Judges and in Josephus. That hud had the 
entree of the palace is implied in Judges (iii. 19), 
but more distinctly stated in Josephus. In Judges 
the Israelites send a present by Mhud (iii. 15); in 
Josephus Ehud wins his favor by repeated presents 
of his own. In. Judges we have two scenes, the 
offering of the present and the death: scene, which 
are separated by the temporary withdrawal of Ehud 
(18, 19); in Josephus there is but one scene. ‘The 
present is offered, the attendants are dismis:ed, and 
the king enters into friendly conversation (éusAiay) 
with Ehud. In Judges the plice seems to change 
from the reception-room into the “ summer-parlor"’ 
[probably a cvol room on the roof is meant], where 
Ehud found him upon his return (ef. 18, 20). In 
Josephus the entire action takes place in the sum- 
mer-parlor (Swudrioy). In Judyes the king ex- 
poses himself to the dagger by rising apparently in 


Ai:ydA and , respect for the divine message which Ehud proiessed 
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2. A town of northern Palestine, allotted to the 
tribe of Naphtali, and situated near Kedesh. It is 
only once mentioned in Scripture (Josh. xix. 37). 
The naine siznifies + strenzth, or a “ stronzhold.”’ 
About two miles south of Kedesh is a conical rocky 
hill called 7'cll Ahareeideh, the © Tell of the ruin;"’ 
with some remains of ancient buildings on the 
suminit and a rock-hewn tomb in its side. It is 
evidently an old site, and it may be that of the 
long-lost drei. The strength of the position, and 
its nearness to Kelesh, give prubability to the sup- 
position. Dr. Robinson (Bibl. des. vol. iii. p. 365) 
suvvests the identity of Tell AKhuratheh with 
Hazor. For the o!jections to this theory see Porter's , 
Handbook for Syria and Palestine, p. 442. 

J. L. P. 


EDUCATION. Although nothing is more 
earefully inculcated in the Law than the duty of 
parents to terch their children its precepts and 
principles (Ex. xii. 25, xiii. 8, 14; Deut. iv. 5, 9, 
10, vi. 2, 7, 2), xi. 19, 21; Acts xxii. 3; 2 Tim. 
iii. 15; Hist. of Susanna, 3; Joseph. c. Ap. ii. 16, 
17, 25), yet there is little trace aniony the Hebrews 
in earlier times of education in any other subjects. 
The wisdom, therefore, and instruction, of which 
go much is said in the Book of Proverbs, is to be 
understood chiefly of moral and religious discipline, 
imparted, according to the direction of the Law, 
by the teaching and under the example of parents 
(Prov. i. 2, 8, ii. 2, 10, iv. 1, 7, 2), viii], ix. 1, 
10, xii. 1, xvi. 22, xvii. 24, xxxi.). Implicit ex- 
ceptions to this statement may perhaps be found 
in the instances of Moses himself, who was brouzht 
up in all Igyptian learning (Acts vii. 22); of the 
writer of the Look of Job, who was evidently well 
versed in natural history and in the astronomy of 
the day (Job xxxvill. 31, xxxix., xl, xli.); of Daniel 
and his companions in captivity (Dan. i. 4, 17); 
and above all, in the intellectual gifts and acquire- 
ments of Solomon, which were even more renowned 
than his political vreatness (1 K. iv. 2), 34, x. 1-9; 
2 Chr. ix. 1-8), and the memory of which has, 
with much exavgeration, been widely preserved in 
oriental tradition. The statement made above 
may, however, in all probability be taken as repre- 
senting the chief aim of ordinary Hebrew education, 
both at the time when the Law was best observed, 
and also when, after periods of national decline from 
the Mosaic standard, attempts were made by mon- 
archs, as Jehoshaphat or Josiah, or by prophets, as 
Elijah or Isiiah, to enforce, or at least to inculcate 
reform in the moral condition of the people on the 
basis of that standard (2 K. xvii. 13, xxii. 8-29; 2 
Chr. xvii. 7, 9; 1 K. xix. 14; Is. i. ff). 

In later times the prophecies, and comments on 
thei as well as on the earlier Scriptures, together 
with other subjects, were studied (Prol. to Ecclus., 
and Eecelus. xxxvili. 24, 25, xxxix. 1-11). St. 
Jerome adds that Jewish children were taucht to 
say by heart the genealozies (Hicronym. on Titus, 
ili. 9; Calmet, (ret. art. Generlogic). Parents 
were require] to teach their children some trade, 
and he who failed to do so was said to be virtually 
teaching his child to steal (Mishn. Avdidush. ii. 2, 
vol. iii, p. 413, Surenhus.; Lightfoot, Chron. 
Temp. on Acts xviii. vol. ii. p. 79). 

The sect of the Essenes, though themselves ab- 
juring marriaze, were anxious to undertake, and 
careful in carrying out, the education of children, 
but confine] its subject matter chiefly to morals 
and the Divine Law (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 12; 
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Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, vol. ii. p. 458, ed 
Mangey; § 12, Tauchn.). 

Previous to the Captivity, the chief depositaries 
of learning were the schouls or colleves, from which 
in most cases (see Am. vii. 14) proceeded that suc- 
cession of public teachers, who at various times 
endeavored to reform the moral and religious con- 
duct of both rulers and peuple. (l’Roviet, IL] 
'In these schools the Law was probably the chief 
‘subject of instruction; the study of languages was 
| little followed by any Jews till after the Captivity, 
but from that time the number of Jews residing 
in foreign countries must have made the knowl 
edge of foreign languages more commen than 
before (see Acts xxi. 37). Irom the time of the 
outbreak of the last war with the Romans, parents 
were forbidden to instruct their children in Greek 
literature (Mishn. Sot:th, ¢. ix. 15, vol. iii. pp. 307, 
3U8, Surenh.). 

Besides the prophetical schools, instruction was 
given by the priests in the Temple and elsewhere, 
but their subjects were doubtless exclusively con- 
cerned with religion and worship (Lev. x. 11: Ez 
xliv. 23, 24; 1 Chr. xxv. 7, 8; Mal. ii. 7). Those 
sovereivns who exhibited any anxiety for the main- 
tenance of the religious element in the Jewish polity, 
were conspicuous in enforcing the relivious educa- 
tion of the people (2 Chr. xvii. 7, 8, 9, xix. 5, 8, 
11; 2 K. xxiii. 2). 

From the time of the settlement in Canaan there 
must have been among the Jews persyus skilled in 
writing and in accounts. Perhaps the neighbor- 
hood of the tribe of Zebulun to the commercial 
district of Pheenicia may have been the occasion of 
their reputation in this respect. The “ writers *’ 
of that tribe are represented (Judg. v. 14) by the 


same word “YD, used in that passage of the levy- 
ing of an ary, or, perhaps, of a military officer 
(Gesen. p. 966), as is applied to Ezra, in, reference 
to the Law (Ezr. vii. 6): to Seraiah, David's scrihe 
or secretary (2 Sam. viil. 17); to Shebna, scribe to 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 37); Shemaiah (1 Chr. xxiv. 
6); Baruch, scribe to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 323, 
and others filling like offices at various times. The 
municipal otticers of the kingdom, especially in the 
time of Solomon, must have required a statf of 
well-educated persons in their various departments 


under the recorder (T“S%7D) or historiographer, 
whose business was to compile memorials of the 
reign (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24: 2 K. xviii. 18; 2 
Chr. xxxiv. 8). Learning, in the sense above men- 
tioned, was at all times highly esteemed, and edu- 
cated persons were treated with great respect, and, 
according to Rabbinical tradition, were called + sons 
of the noble,’ and allowed to take precedence of 
others at table (Lightfoot, Chr. Temp. Acts xvii. 
vol. ii. p. 79, fol.; Mor. Hebr. Luke xiv. 8-24, ii. 
549). The same authority deplores the dezeneracy 
of later times in this respect (Mishn. Sof ck, ix. 15, 
vol. iii. p. 308, Suremh.). 

To the schools of the prophets succeeded, after 
the Captivity, the synagogues, which were either 
themselves used as schools or had places near tl: =m 
for that purpose. In most cities there was at least 
one, and in Jerusalem, according to some, 344, 
according to others, 430 (Calmet, Dict. art. Feotes). 
It was from these schools and the doctrines of the 
various teachers presiding over them, of whom 
Gamaliel, Sammai, and Hillel were among the 
most famous, that many of those traditions and 
refinements proceeded by which the Law was in 
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yar Lord's time encumbered and obscured, and |'AyAd [Vat. Ada]; [Alex. in 2 San., Acyas, 
which may be considered as represented, though in | Comp. in 1 Chr. EyAa:]} Eagle), one of David’ 
@ hishly exrrverated dezree, by the Tahuud. After | wives during his reign in Hebron, and the mother 
the destruction of Jerusalem, colleves inheriting jof his son Ithream (2 Sam. iii. 5; 1 Chr. iii. 3). 
and probally enlarging the traditions of their pred- | In Loth lists the same order is preserved, Mglab 
ecessurs, were maintiined for a loug time at Japhne | being the sixth and last, and in both is she distin- 
in Galilee, at Lydda, at Tiberias, the most famous | vuished by the special title of David's “ wife.” 
of all, and Seppnoris. ‘These schools in process of | According to the ancient Hebrew tradition pre- 
time were dispersed into other countries, and by ;served by Jerome ( Quest. [ebr. on 2 Sam. iii. 5, 
decrees destrvyed. According to the principles laid | vi. 23) she was Michal, the wife of his youth; and 
down in the Mishna, boys at five years of ae were | she died in giving birth to IrukEAM. A name of 
to besin the Scriptures, at ten the Mishna, at | this signification is common amongst the .Arabs at 
thirteen they became subject to the whole Law (see | the present day. 
Toke ii. 46), at fifteen they entered the Gemara 
(Mishni, Pirk. Ad. iv. 20, v. 21, vol. iv. pp. 460,| EGLAIM (as028, two ponds: Ayarelp; 
482, 48.3, Surenhus.). Teachers were treated with | [Alex. AyaAAeuss Sin. AyaddAwe:) Galli), a 
great respect, and both pupils and teachers were | place named only in Is. xv. 8, and there apparently 
exhorted to respect each other. Physical science | as one of the most remote poiuts on the boundary 
formed part of the course of instruetion (24. iii. 18). |of Moab. It is probably the same as EN-RGLAIM. 
Unmarrie | men and women were not allowed to be; A town of this name was known to Eusebius 
teachers of boys (Ki ldush. iv. 13, vol. iii. p. 383). | (Qaem, Agallim), who places it 8 miles to the south 
In the schools the Rabbins sat on raised seats, and of Areopolis, & ¢. Ar-Moab (21461). Exactly in 
the scholars, according to their age, sat on benches | that position, however, stands Aeruk, the ancient 
below or on the ground (Lightfoot on Luke ii. 46; | Kir Moab. 
Philo, ted. 12, ii. 458, Manzey). A town named Agalla is mentioned by Josephus 
Of female education we have little account in| with Zoar and other places as in the country of the 
Scripture, but it is clear that the prophetical schools | Arabians (int. xiv. 1, § 4). 
included within their scope the instruction of | With most of the places on the east of the Dead 
females, who were occasionally invested with au- | Sea, Eglaim yet awaits further research for its 
thority similar to that of the prophets themselves | identification. 
(Judy. iv. 4; 2 K. xxii. 14). Needle-work formed : Stes Mat oe 
a large but by no means the only subject of in-| EG°LON (ay [cul/-like, vituline] VP EyAdu; 
struction imparted to females, whose position in|(Comp.] Joseph. "EyAdy: Fylun), a king of the 
suciety and in the household must by no means be | Moabites (Judg. iti. 12 ff), who, aided by the Am- 
considered as represented in modern oriental — | monites and the Amalekites, crossed the Jordan 
including Mohammedan — usave (see Prov. xxxi.|and took “the city of palin-trees,’’ or Jericho 
16, 25; Hist. of Sus. 3; Luke viii. 2, 3, x. 39;|(Joseph.). Here he built himself a palace (Joseph. 
Acts xiii. 50; 2 Tim. i. 5). Ant. v. 4, § 1 ff), and continued for eighteen years 
Among modern Mohammedans, education, even | (Judg. and Joseph.) to oppress the children of 
of boys, is of a most elementary kind, and of females | Israel, who paid him tribute (Joseph.). Whether 
still more limite:l. In one respect it may be con- | he resided at Jericho permanently, or only during 
sidered as the likeness or the caricature of the|the summer months (Judy. ili. 29; Joseph.), he 
Jewish system, namely, that besides the most com- | seems to have formed a familiar intimacy (guvféns, 
mon rules of arithmetic, the Kuran is made the | Joseph., not Judg.) with Ehud, a young Israelite 
staple, if not the only subject of instruction. In| (veavias, Joseph.), who lived in Jericho (Joseph., 
oriental schools, both Jewish and Mohammedan, | not Judy.), and who, by means of repeated presents, 
the lessons are written by each scholar with chalk | became a favorite courtier of the monarch. Josephus 
on tablets which are cleaned for a fresh lesson. | represents this intimacy as having been of long 
All recite their lessons together aloud; faults are | continuance; but in Judges we find no mention of 
usually punished by stripes on the feet. Female | intimacy, and only one occasion of a present being 
children are, among Mohammedans, seldom taught | made, namely, that which immediately preceded 
to real or write. A few chapters of the Kuran are | the death of Eylon. The circumstances attending 
learnt by heart, and in sume schools they are taught | this trayical event are somewhat differently given 
embroidery and needle-work. In Persia there are|in Judges and in Josephus. ‘That Ehud had the 
many public schools and colleges, but the children | entree of the palace is implied in Judges (iii. 19), 
of the wealthier parents are mostly taught at home. | but more distinctly stated in Josephus. In Judges 
The Kuran forms the staple of instruction, being | the Israelites send a present by Ehud (iii. 15); in 
regarded as the model not only of doctrine but of | Josephus Ehud wins his favor by repeated presents 
style, and the text-book of all science. In the col-|of his own. In Judges we have two scenes, the 
lezes, however, mathematics are taught to some | offering of the present and the death scene, which 
extent (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. §§ 106, 166, Engl. Tr.; | are separated by the temporary withdrawal of Ehud 
Shaw, Z'ravels, p. 194; Rauwolff, Travels, c. vii. p. | (18, 19); in Josephus there is but one scene. The 
60; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 328; Travels in Arcbit, | present is offered, the attendants are dismis:cd, and 
i. 275: Porter, Damascus, ii. 95; Lane, .Wod. | the king enters into friendly conversation (éu:Alay) 
Eyypt. i. 89, 93; Englishw. in Eqypt, ii. 28, 31;) with Ehud. In Judges the place seems to change 
Wellsted, Arabia, ii. 6, 395: Chardin, Voy7ges, iv. | from the reception-room into the © summer-parlor” 
224 (Lanules); Olearius, Zrare/s, pp. 214, 215; | [probably a cool room on the roof is meant], whire 
Pietre della Valle, Virggi, ii. 183). [See Propuet, | Ehud found him upon his return (ef. 18, 20). In 
U1.) H. W. P. | Josephus the entire action takes place in the sum- 
* EGGS. [Fow:s; Osrricn.] mer-parlor (Swudriov). In Judes the king ex- 
; Lh ; poses himself to the dagger by rising apparently in 
EGLAH ( 229, @ heifer> Aiyda and | respect for the divine message which Ehud projessed 
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to communicate (Patrick, ad loc.); in Josephus it |long. 27° 13’ and 34° 12’. 


EGYPT 
Its limits appear te 


is a dream which Ehud pretends to reveal. and the | have been always very nearly the same. Ja Ezekiel 
king, in delighted anticipation, springs up from his | (xxix. 10, xxx. 6), according to the obviously cor- 


throne. ‘The obesity of Eglon, and the cunsequent 
impossibility of recovering the dagger, are not men- 
tioned by Josephus (vid. dudg. ili, 17, fot, avretos, 
LXX.; but © crassus,’ Vule., and so Gesen. Lex.). 

After this desperate achievement Ehud repaired 
to Seirah (imprep. Seirath; vid. Gesen. Lez. sub 
v.), in the mountains of Ephraim (iti. 26, 27), or 
Mount Ephraim (Josh. xix. 50). To this wild 
central revion, commanding, as it did, the plains 
FE. and W., he summoned the Israelites by sound 
of horn (a national custom aecording to Joseph. ; 
A. V. “a trumpet"). Descending from the hills 
they fell upon the Moabites, dismayed and demor- 
alized by the death of their king (Joseph., not 
Judy.). The greater number were ‘killed at once, 
byt 10,000 men made for the Jordan with the view 
of crossing into their own country. ‘The Israclites, 
however, had already seized the fords, and not one 
of the unhappy fugitives escaped. As a reward for 
his conduct Ehud was appointed Judge (Joseph., 
not Judg.). 

Note. — The “quarries that were by Gilzal” 
(A. V.] Gii. 19): in the margin better, as in Deut. 
vii. 25, “graven images’? (Patrick ad luc.: ef. 


Gesen. Heb. Lex. sub vy. BYOYDE), [See Quan 
Ries, Amer. ed. ] T. EB. 


EG’LON (oy [sce above]: in Josh. x., 
(Rom.] Vat. and Alex. (‘O3S0AAdu; wv. 34, 36, 37, 
Comp. "EyAdy; vv. 5, 23, 34, 37, Ald. "AyAdy: 
ver. 3, ’O3aAau; Josh. xii. 12 J) aiadg, { Alex. Ald. 
Comp.] "EyAwu; (Josh. xv. dv, Rom. Vat. corrupt; 
Alex. EyAwu; Comp. with 17 MSS. "AyAdy:] 
Kylon), a town of Judah in the Shefelth or low 
country (Josh. xv. 39). During the struggles of 
the conquest, Eglcn was one of a confederacy of 
five towns, which under Jerusalem attempted re- 
sistance, by attacking Gileon alter the treaty of 
the latter with Israel vlon was then Amorite, 
and the name of its king Lebir (Josh. x. 3-5). 
The story of the overthrow of this combination is 
too well known to need notice here (x. 23-25, &e.). 
Kvlon was goon after visited by Joshua and de- 
stroved (x. 34, 35, xii. 12). The name doubtless 
survives in the modern .fjdin, a shapeless mass 
of ruins,” “ potsherds,” and * scattered heaps of 
unhewn stone,” covering a * round hillock (Porter, 
H.ndb.; Van de Velde, ii. 188; Rub. ti. 49), about 
10 miles from Bet! Jibrin (Mleutheropolis) and 14 
from Gaza, on the south of the great maritime 
plain. 

In the Onomasticon it is given as /glon que et 
Ovollim ; and its situation st: sted as 10 miles east 
of Eleutheropolis. The identification with Adullam 
arose no doubt from the reading of the LAX. in 
Josh. x., as given above; and it is to the site of 
that place, and not of Eglon, that the remarks of 
Kusebius and Jerome refer. This will be seen on 
comparing Adollim. No reason has Leen assigned 
for the reading of the LX-X. G. 


EGYPT (D°2", TTD YTS, Vsy. 


gent. n. “VID: Afyuwros: -<Evyptus), a country 


aecupying the northeastern angle of Africa, and 
ying between N. lat. 31° 37’ and 24° 1’, and E. 
a The system of ‘frankerbing ancient Egyptian is 
that given by the writer, in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 8th cd., art. HMierog/yphics. 





rect rendering [Micpo.], the whole country is 
spoken of as extending from Migdol to Svene, which 
indicates the same limits to the east and the south 
as at present. Egypt seems, however, to have Leen 
always held, except by the modern gcoxraphers, to 
include no more than the tract irrigated by the 
Nile lying within the limits we have specified. The 
deserts were at all times wholly different trom the 
valley, and their tribes, more or less independent 
of the rulers of Egypt. 

Names. — The common name of Fevpt in the 
Bible is ** Mizraim," or more fully “the kind of 
Mizraim.”  [n form Mjzraim is a dual, and ae- 
cordingly it is xenerally joined with a plural verb. 
When, therefore, in Gen. x. 6, Mizraim is men- 
tioned as a son of Ham, we must not conclude that 
anything more is meant than that Eyypt was col- 
onized by descendants of Ham. The dual number 
doubtless indicates the natural division of the coun- 
try into an upper and a lower region, the plain of 
the Delta and the narrow valley above, as it bas 
been com:mouly divided at all times. The singular 
Mazor also occurs, and some suppose that it irdi- 
eates Lower Egypt, the dual only properly meanit g 
the whole country (thus Gesenius, Zhes. a. vv. 


“EB, ON), but there is no sure ground for 
this assertion. The mention of Mizraim and Pathros 
together (Is. xi. 11; Jer. xliv. 1, 15), even if we 
adopt the explanation which supposes Mizraim to 
be in these places by a late usage put for Mazor, 
hy no means proves that since l’athros is a part of 
kgypt, Mizraim, or rather Mazor, is here a part 
alxo. ‘The mention together of a part of a country 
as well as the whole is very usual in Helrew 
phraseology. Gesenius thinks that the Hebrews 


supposed the word “VITIS to mean a_ limit, 
although he adits it may have had a different 
Migyptiau origin. Since we cannot trace it to 
Egyptian, except as a translation, we consider it a 
purely Semitic word, as indeed would be most likely. 
Gesenius finds the cratic “limit ’’ in the 


Arabic name of Egypt, yas but this word also 


means “red mud,” the color intended being either 
red or reddish Lrown. 


Egypt is also called in the Bible C77 YTS, 
“the land of Ham” (I's. ev. 23, 27; comp. lxxviii. 
51),a name most probably referring to Ham the 


gon of Noah [Ham]; and 21773, Rahab, “ the 
proud’ or “insolent [Rattan]: Loth these ap- 
pear to be poetical appellations. The commen 
ancient Egyptian name of the country is written 
in bieroglyphics KEM, which was perhaps pro- 
nounced Chem; the demetic form is AE MEE# 
(Brugsch, Geographische Inschiiften, i. p. 73. No 


362); and the Coptic forms are f° ARR, 


CHALE GH; KHERC, KHAQH (Ss), and 
KH&@S (B).» This name signifies. alike in the 


ancient language and in Coptic, black,” and wav 
be supposed to have been given to the land on 


2. 








b The letters M. &, and B denote here and cise- 
where the Memphitic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric dialects 
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account of the blackness of its alluvial soil (comp. 
Plut. de Js. ef User. ce. 33, Eri rijy Atyurroy dy 
ros udAigra meAdyyeioy oscav, Howep 7d pe- 
Aay Tov opdarduor, Xnuiav Kadorar). It would 
sevm, as thus desenptive of the physical character 
of the land, to be the Eevptian equivalent of Mazor, 
if the meiing we have assigned tu that word be 
the trae one. [In this case it would appear strange | 1821, but since then much waste territory has been 
that it should correspond in sound to Elam, and iu) reclaimed (Mrs. Poole, Axglishiromin in hgypt, is 


actual state of the country at the present time 
sense to Mazur or Mizraim. It is prubable, how-| 85). The chief ditterences in the character of the 


Mr. Lane caleulated the extent of the cultivated 
land in A.W. TTT, A.D. 1375-6, to be 500) square 
geographical miles, from a list of the cultivated 
lands of towns and villages appended to De Sacy's 
Abd Aldi. He thinks this list may be underrated. 
M. Menvin made the cultivated Land much less in 


ever (culnp. Plat. 4c), that it also corresponded | surface in the times beture the Christian era were 
in sense to Ham, implying warmth as well as dark-| that the long valley through which flowed the canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea was then culti- 
vated, and that the Gulf of Suez extended much 
further north than at present. 

Noes. — From a remote period Evypt was 
divided inte Nomes, HESPU, sing. HESW, cach 
one of which had its special objects of worship. 
The monuments show that this division was as old 
as the earlier part of the Twelfth Dynasty, which 
bevan B.C. cir. 2182. ‘They are said to have been 
at first 36 in number. Ptolemy enumerates 44, and 
Pliny 46; afterwards they were further increased. 
There is no distinct reference to them in the Lible. 


In the LXX. version indeed, mone (Is. xix. 2) 


is rendered by ydéuos, but we have no warrant for 
translating it otherwise than “kingdom.” — It is 
probable that at that time there were two, if not 
three, kingdoms in the country. Two provinces 
or districts of Egypt are mentioned in the Bible, 
Pathros and Caphtor; the former appears to have 


® - 
ness. In Arabic we find the cognate word Loo, 


‘black fetid mud’? (Admoos), or “black mud” 
(Ncich, MS.), which suggests the identity of Ham 
and Mazor. ‘Therefore we may reasonably con- 
jecture that Rem is the Eyvptian equivalent of 
Ham, and also of Mazur, these two words being 
siunilar or even the sume in sense. The name Lfam 
may have Leen propietically given to Noah's son 
as the provenitor of the inhabitants of Eeypt and 
neivhloring hot or dark countries. The other 
bicroclyphic names of Egypt appear to be of a 
poetical character. 

Under the Pharaohs Fevpt was divided into 
Upper and Lower, * the two regions? ‘TA-TEE ? 
culled respectively “the Southern Region’ TA-RES, 
and the Northern Revion " ‘TA-MEHEET. 
‘There were different crowns for the two regions, 
that of Upper Eyypt being white, and that of 
Lower Egypt red, the two together composing the | been part of Upper Ezypt, the Jatter was certainly 
pschent.  Uhe sovereign had a special title as ruler} 30, and must be represeiited by the Coptite Nome, 
of ewh resion: of Upper Egypt he was SUTEN, although no doubt of greater extent. [PATHROS; 
king,” and of Lower Lkgypt SHEBT, « bee,"’ the Cariror.] 
two combined forming the common title SUTEN-| General Appearance, Climate, gc. — The general 
SHEDL. Phe initial sign of the former name is appearance of the country cannot have greatly 
a bent reed. which illustrates what seems to have] ohanced since the davs of Moses. The Delta was 
Leen a proverbial expression in Palestine as to the always a vast level plain, although of old more 
danger of trusting to the Pharaohs and Exypt (2) perfeetly watered than now by the branches of the 
OK. xviii. 215 Ls. xxxvi. 6; Iz. xxix. 6): the latter) Nile and numerous canals, while the narrow valley 
wame way throw light upon the comparison of the! of Upper Egypt must have suffered still Jess alter- 
hing of Fyypt to a fly, and the king of Assyria to} ation, Aiciently, however, the rushes must have 
w_ bee (Is. vii. 18). It must be remarked that | jeen abundant; whereas now they have aln:ost dis- 
Upper Ezvpt is always imentioned betore Lower appeared, except in the lakes. ‘The whole country 
Fzypt, and that the crown of the former in the | i, remarkable for its extreme fertility, which espe- 
pachent rises above that of the latter. In subsequent cially strikes the beholder when the rich ereen of the 
times this double division obtained. Manctho} geld3 ig contrasted with the utterly-bare yellow 
speaks of rhy re ave Kal Kirw xwpay (ap. Joseph. | yountains or the sand-strewn rocky desert on either 
c. Ajun. i. 14), and under the [tulemies BaotAeds | side, Thus the plain of Jordan before the cities 
Tey TE ave nal TwY KaTw XwowY (Kosetta Stone) | were destroyed was, we read, “ well watered every 
occurs, a8 equivalent to the title mentioned alove.| where’... [even] like a garden of the Lord, 
In the time of the Greeks and Romans Upper | ke the land of Egypt’ (Gen. xiii. 10). The climate 
Egypt was divided into the Heptanomis ard the) js equate and healthy. Kain is not yery unfrequent 
Phe als, making altogether three prov.nces, but! on the northern coast, but inland very rare. Culti- 
the division of the whule country into two was even | vation nowhere depends upon it. A e-ahieance ot 
then the most usual. rain ia mentioned in Deut. (xi. 10, 11) as rendering 

Superficies. — Egypt has a superficies of about! artificial irrigation necessary, unlike the case of 
9582 square geographical miles of soil, which the} Palestine, and in Zech. (xiv. 18) as peculiar to the 
Nile either does or can water and fertil'ze. This| country. Egypt has been visited in all ages by 
computation includes the river and likes as well as} severe pestilence, but it cannot be determined that 
sandy tracts which can be inundated, and the whole | any of those of ancient times were of the character 
space either cultivated or fit for cultivation is no | of the modern Plague. ‘The plague witb which the 
more than about 5625 square miles. Anciently Egyptians are threatened in Zech. (. c.) is described 
2735 square miles more may have been cultivated, 
and now it would be possible at once to reclaim 
about 125 square miles. ‘These computations are| to a pestilence of their country (see ver. 12). Cu- 
those of Colonel Jacotin and M. Esteve, given in] taneous disorders, which have always been very 
the Memoir of the former in the great French work! prevalent in Fypt, are distinctly mentioned as 
(Deseriptom del Egypte, 2d ed. xviii. pt. ii. pp.) peculiar to the country (Deut. vii. 15. xxviii. 27, 
(Ol fF). They must be very nearly true of the| 35, 60, and perhaps Ex. xv. 20, though here the 








by a word, PTEQID, which is not specially applicable 
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reference may be to the Placue of Boils), and as 
punishinents to the Israelites in case of disol edience. 
whereas if they obeyed they were to Le preserved 
from them. ‘The Egyptian calumny that made the 
Israelites a body of lepers and unclean (Joseph. c. 
Apion.) is thus refuted, and the traditional tale as 
to the Ixodus given by Manetho shown to be 
altogether wrong in its main facts, which depend 
upon the truth of this assertion. Iamines are 
frequent, and oné in the middle ages, in the time 
of the Fiutimee Khaleefeb I]-Mustanusir-lillah, seems 
to have Leen even more severe than that of Juseph. 
(FAMINE. ] 

Geelo y. — The fertile plain of the Pelta and 
the valley of Upper Egypt are bounded by rocky 
deserts covered or strewn with sand. Cn either 
side of the plain they are low, but they overluok 
the valley, above which they rise so steeply as from 
the river to present the aspect of cliffg. ‘The furma- 
tion is Himestone as far as a little alove Thebes, 
where sandstone begins. ‘The First Cataract. the 
southern limit of Egypt, is caused by granite and 
other primitive rocks, which rise through the sand- 
stone and obstruct the river's bed. In Upper Egvpt 
the mountains near the Nile rarely exceed 300 feet 
in their height, but far in the eastern desert they 
often attain a much greater clevation. The highest 
is Gobel Gharib, which rises about, 6000 feet above 
the sea. limestone, sandstone, and granite were 
obtained frem quarries near the river; basalt, brec- 
cia, and porphyry from others in the eastern desert 
between the Thebais and the Red Sea. An im- 
portant geological change has in the course of cent- 
uries raised the country near the head of the Gulf 
of Suez, and depressed that on the northern side 
of the isthmus. Since the Christian era the head 
of the Gulf has retired southwards, as prophesied 
by Isainh — “The Lord shall utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian sea"’ (xi. 15); “the waters 
shall fail from the sea" (xix. 5). The Delta is of 
a triangular fourm, its eastern and western limits 
being nearly marked by the courses of the ancient 
Pelusiac and Canopie branches of the Nile; Upper 
Egypt is a narrow winding valley, varying in 
brexlth, but seldom more than 12 miles across, and 
generally broadest on the western side. Anciently 
there was a fertile valley on the course of the Canal 
of the Red Sea, the Land of Goshen, now called 
Waudi-t Tumeylut: this is covered with the sands 
of the desert. [GOsHEN.] To the south, on the 
opposite side, is the oasis now called the Feiyoom, 
the old Arsinoite Nome, connected with the valley 
by a neck of cultivated land. 

The Nile. — ‘Fhe Nile is called in the Bible 


Shihor, YTV, or “the black (river); Yer, 
“ANS, 7S, “the river,” probably derived from 
the Fgyptian ATUR, AUR; OYDTS WI), 


“ the river of Egypt; ” and DVIS ip ap either 
“ the brook,” if the first word be not a proper name, 
or else the “ Nahal (Nile) of Egypt,"’ to which, if 


the latter rendering be correct, om alone must 
be sdded. ‘These names are discussed in another 
article. [Nine.] In Egyptian the Nile bore the 
sacred appellation HAPEE or HAPEE-MU, «the 
abyss,” or * the abyss of waters.” As Egypt was 
divided into two regions, we find two Niles, 
HAPEE-RES, «the Southern Nile,” and HAPEE- 
MEWHEIFT “the Northern Nile,’ the former name 
being given to the river in Upper Egypt and in 
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Nubia. The common appellation is ATUR. of 
AUR, “the river.” which may Le compared te the 
Hebrew Veor. This word has been preserves in 

the “ontic appellation EIEPO, IAPO. 

J3.P% (M), JEpo (S), which Dhewine also 
simities “the river." The inundation. HAPEER- 
UR, “great Nile.” or “hich Nile.” fertilizes and 
sustains the country, aud inakes the river its chief 

Lessing; a very low inundation or fulure of rising 
heing the cause of famine. ‘Ihe Nile was on this 
acccunt anciently worshipped, and the plane in 
which its waters were turnal into Llood, while 
injurious to the river itself and its fish (Ix. vii. 21; 
I's. ev. 2)), was a reproof to the superstition of the 
Fgyptians. The rise begins in Egypt alout the 
summer solstice, and the inundation commences 
aout two months later. The createst height is 
attained ahout or somewhat after the autumnal 
equinox. ‘The inundation lasts al-out three nonths. 
During this time, and especially when near the 
highest, the river rapidly pours along its red turbid 
waters, and spreads through openings in its banks 
over the whole valley and plain. The prophet. Amos, 
speaking of the ruin of Israel, metaphorically says 
that “theland . . . shall be drowned, as [by] the 
flood [river] of Egypt"? (viii. 8. ix. 5). ‘The rate 
at which the Nile deposits the alluvial svil of Egypt 
has been the subject of interesting researches, whicb 
have as yet led to no decisive result. 

Culivaton, Agriculture, gc. — The ancient 
prosperity of Egypt is attested by the Bille as well 
as by the numerous monuments of the country. As 
early as the age of the Great Pyramid it must have 
been densely populated and well able to support its 
inhabitants, for it cannot be supposed that there 
was then much external trattic. In such a climate 
the wants of man are few, and nature is lileral in 
necessary food. Even the Israelites in their hard 
bondage did * eat freely * the fish and the veretal:les 
and fruits of the country, and ever afterwards they 
longed to return to the idle plenty of a land where 
even now starvation is unknown. The contrast of 
the present state of E-cypt to its former prosperity 
is more to be ascribed to political than to physical 
causes. It is true that the branches of the Nil 
have failed, the canals and the artificial lakes and 
ponds for fish are dried up; that the reeds and 
other water-plants which were of value in commerce, 
and a shelter for wild-fowl, have in most parts 
perished; that the land of Goshen, orce, at least 
for pasture, “the best of the land’ (Gen. xlvii. 6, 
11), is now sand-strewn and unwatered so as scarcely 
to he distinguished from the desert around, and 
that the predictions of the prophets have thus re 
ceived a literal fulfillment (see especially Is. xix. 5- 
10), yet this has not been by any irresistil-le agryrres- 
sion of nature, but because Egypt, smitten and 
accursed, has lost all strength and energy. The 
population is not large enough for the cultivation 
of the land now fit for culture, and Jong oppression 
has taken from it the power and the will to ad- 
vance. 

Egypt is naturally an agricultural country. As 
far back as the days of Abraham, we find that when 
the produce failed in Palestine, Egypt was the 
natural resource. In the time of Joseph it was 
evidently the granary — at least during famines — 
of the nations around. The inundation, as taking 
the plice of rain, has always rendered the system 
of agriculture peculiar; and the artificial irrigation 
during the time of low Nile is necessarily on thy 
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game principle. We read of the Land of Promize 
that it is “not as the land of Egypt, from whence 
ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst [it] with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: 
but the land whither thou goest in to possess it, 
[is} a land of bills and valleys, [and] drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven’ (Deut. xi. 10, 11). 
Watering with the foot may refer to some mode 
of irrivation by a machine, but we are inclined to 
think that it is an idiomatic expression implying a 
laborious work. [Foot, warentnG with.) The 
monuments do not afford a representatiou of the 
supposed machine. That now called the shadoof, 





Shddoof, or pole and bucket, for watering the garden. 
(Wilkinson.) 


which is a pole having a weight at one end and 
a bucket at the other, so hung that the laborer 
is aided by the weicht in raising the full bucket, 
is depicted, and seems to have been the common 
means of artificial irrigation. There are detailed 


pictures of breaking up the earth, or plough- 
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Granary, showing how the grain was put in, and that 
the doors a 6 were intended for taking i¢ out. 
(Wilkinson. ) 


ng, sowing, harvest, thrashing, and storing the 
wheat in granaries. The thrashing was simply 
treading out by oxen or cows, unmuzzled (comp. 
Deut. xxv. 4). The processes of ayriculture began 
as soon as the water of the inundation had sunk 
into the soil, about a month after the autumnal 
equinox, and the harvest time was about and soon 
after the vernal equinox (Ex. ix. 31, 32). Vines 
were extensively cultivated, and there were several 
different kinds of wine, one of which, the Mareotic, 
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was famous among the Romans. Of other fruit- 
trees, the date-palm was the most common and. 
valuahle. ‘Ihe gardens resembled the fields, being 
watered in the same manner by irrigation. On the 
tenure of land much light is thrown by the history 
of Joseph. Before the famine each city and large 


village — for “° must be held to have a wider 


signification than our “city '’ — had its field (Gen. 
sli. $8); but Joseph gained for Pharaoh all the 
land, except that of the priests, in exchange for 
fuod, and required for the right thus obtained a 
fifth of the produce, which Lecame a law (xlvii. 20- 
26). The evidence of the nonuments, though not 
very explicit, seems to show that this liw was ever 
afterwards in force under the Pharaohs. The ear- 
liest records affurd no information as to the tenure 
of land; but about Joseph's time we find frequent 
mention of villages with their nds, the two being 
described under one desiznation, as held by the 
great officers of the crown, apparently by the royal 
gift. There does not seem to have been any hered- 
itary aristocracy, except perhaps at an earlier time, 
and it is not impossible that these lands may have 
been held during tenure of office or for life. The 
temples had lands which of course were inalienable. 
Diodorus Siculus states that all the lands beionged 
to the crown except those of the priests and the 
soldiers (i. 73). It is probable that the latter, when 
not employed on active service, received no pay, 
but were supported by the crown-lands, and occu- 
pied them for the time as their own. [JosEri.] 
The great lakes in the north of Egypt were anciently 
of high importance, especially for their fisheries and 
the growth of the papyrus. Lake Menzeleh, the 
most eastern of the existing lakes, has still large 
fisheries, which support the people who live on its 
islands and shore, the rude successors of the inde- 
pendent Egyptians of the Bucolia. Lake Merris, 
anciently so celebrated, was an artificial lake be- 
tween Benee-Suweyf and Medeenet I:l-Feiyoom. It 
was of use to irrigate the neighboring country, and 
ita fisheries yielded a great revenue. It is now 
entirely dried up. The canals are now far less 
numerous than of old, and many of them are choked 
and comparatively useless. The Bahr Yoosuf, or 
“river of Joseph'?—not the patriarch, but the 
famous Sultsin Yoosuf Salih-eddeen, who repaired 
it — is a long series of canals, near the desert on 
the west side of the river, extending northward 
from Farshoot for about 350 miles to a little below 
Memphis. This was probably a work of very ancient 
times. There can be no doubt of the high antiq- 
uity of the Canal of the Red Sea, upon which the 
land of Goshen mainly depended for its fertility. 
It does not follow, however, that it originally con- 
nected the Nile and the Red Sea. 

Botany. — The cultivable land of Egypt consists 
almost wholly of fields, in which are very few trees. 
There are no forests and few groves, except of date- 
palms, and in Lower Egypt a few of orange and 
lemon-trees. There are also sycamores, mulberry- 
trees, and acacias, either planted on the sides of 
roads or standing sinvly in the fields. The Theban 
palm grows in the Thebais, generally in clumps. 
These were all, except, perhaps, the mulberry-tree, 
of old common in the country. The two palms are 
represented on the monuments, and sycamore and 
acacia-wood are the materials of various objects 
made by the ancient inhabitants. The chief fruits 
are the date, grape, fiz, sycamore-fig, pomegranate, 
banana, many kinds of melons, and the olive; and 
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there are many others less common or important. 
These were also of old produced in the country. 
Anciently gardens seem to have received great at- 
tention, to have been elaborately planned, and well 

















(Wilkinson.) 


Vineyard. 


filled with trees and shrubs. 
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Now horticulture is | indigenous. 
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neglected, although the modern inhabitants are 
fond of flowers as were their predecessors. Thi 
vegetables are of many kinds and excellent, anc 
form the chief food of the common people. An 
ciently cattle seem to have been more numerous 
and their meat, therefore, more usually eaten, but 
never as much so as in colder climates. The Israel 
ites in the desert, though they looked back to the 
time when they “sat by the flesh pots” (Ex. xvi 
3), seem as much to have regretted the vegetable 
and fruits, as the flesh and fish of Egypt. “~ Wh 
shall give us flesh to eat. We remember the fisk 
which we did eat in Egypt freely, the cucumbers 
and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and 
| the garlick " (Num. xi. 4, 5). The chief vegetable 
now are beans, peas, lentils, of which an excellent 
thick pottage is made (Gen. xxv. 34), leeks, onions 
garlic, radishes, carrots, cabbages, gourds, cucum. 
| bers, the tomato, and the egg-fruit. There ar 
many besides these. The most important field. 
produce in ancient times was wheat; after it must 
| be placed Larley, millet, flax, and among the vege- 
| tables, lentils, peas, and beans. At the present day 
the same is the case; but maize, rice, oats, clover, 
| the sugar-cane, roses, the tobacco-plant, hemp, and 
‘cotton, must be added; some of which are not 
In the account of the Plague of Hail 








Boat of the Nile, showing how the sail was fastened to the yards, and the nature of the 


rigging. 
four kinds of field-produce are mentioned — flax, 
barley, wheat, and “V2 (Ex. ix. 31, 32), which 
is variously rendered in the A. V. “rye” (4 ¢.), 
“spelt? (Is. xxviii. 25), and “ fitches”? (Is. xxviii. 





@ It may be well to mention that the writer knows 
no satisfactory instance of wheat found iu ancient 


(Wilkinson.) 


27). It is doubted whether the last be a cereal or 
a leruminous product: we incline to the former 
opinion. (Sce Ryx.) It is clear from the evidence 
of the monuments and of ancient writers that, of 
old, reeds were far more common in Egypt than 


Egyptian tombs having germinated on being sown is 
our own time. 
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mow. The byvius or papyrus is almost or quite yarn ata price. And a chariot came up and went 
unknown. <Anciently it was a common and most out of Egypt tor six hundred [shekels] of silver, and 
important plant: boats were made of its stalks, and‘ an horse for an hundred and nity; and so for all 
of their thin leaves the famous paper was manu-! the kings of the Hittites and for the kings of Syria 
factured. It appears to be mentioned under two did they bring [them] out by their hand" (LK. 


taney in the bible, neither of which, however, can 
be proved to be a peculiar designation for it. (1.) 
The mother of Moses made Sap 1}, + an ark" 
or “ skiff’? “of papyrus” in which to put her child 
(Ex. ii. 3), and Isaiah tells of messenvers sent 
apparently from furthest Ethiopia in tap hale 2, 
¢ vessels of papyrus "’ (xvill. 2), in both which cases 
BS 22 must mean papyrus, although it would seem 
in other places to signify “reeds” generically.¢ 
(2.) Isaiah prophesies “ the papyrus-reeds (MY) 


in the river (AS), on the edye of the river, and | 


everything growing [lit. sown] in the river shall be 
dried up, driven away [by the wind}, aud [shall] 


not be" (xix. 7). Gesenius renders 7T7Y a naked 


or bare place, here grassy plices on the banks of 
the Nile. Apart from the fact that little grass 
grows on the banks of the Nile, in bgypt, and that 
little only during the couler part of the vear, instead 
of those sloping meadows that must have been in 
the European scholars mind, this word must mean 
some product of the river which with the other 
water-plants should be dried up, and blown away, 
and utterly disappear. Like the fisheries and the 
flax mentioned with it, it ought to hold an im- 
portant place in the commerce of ancient Hzypt. 
It can therefore scarcely be reasonably held to intend 
anything but the papyrus. The marine and fluvial 


product FJD, from which the Red Sea was called 


F)D°S3, will be noticed in art. Rep Sea. The 
lotus was anciently the favorite flower, and at feasts 
it took the place of the ruse among the Greeks and 
Arabs: it is now very rare. . 

Zodlogy. — Of old, Egypt was far more a pastoral 
country than at present. The neat cattle are still 
excellent, but lean kine are more common among 
them than they seem to have been in the days of 
Josepli's Pharaoh (Gen. xii. 19). Sheep and oats 
have always been numerous. Anciently swine were 
kept, but vot in great numbers; now there are 
none, or scarcely any, except a few in the houses 
of Copts and Franks.’® Under the Pharaohs the 
horses of the country were in repute ainong the 
neivhboring nations, who purchased them as well 
as chariots out of Egypt. Thus it is commande: 
respecting a king of Israel: “ He shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to 
Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses: 
forasinuch as the Lord hath said untu you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way" (Deut. xvii. 
16), — which shows that the trade in horses was 
with EKeypt, and would necessitate a close alliance. 
«Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt. and 
linen yarn: the king's merchants received the linen 

@ In Job viii. 11, Ps. xxxv. 7, the word is probably 
used generically. 

& In a tomb near the Pyramids of El-Geezeh, of the 
dme of Shaf-ra, second King of the Vth dynasty, the 
flocks and herds of the chief occupant are represented 
and their numbers thus given: 835 oxen, 220 cows 
with their calves, 2234 goata, 760 asses with their 
young, and 974 sheep. Job had at the first 70U0 
abecp, 3000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen, 500 she-asses 
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x. 28, 2.)).  Vhe number of horses kept by this 
‘king tur chariots and cavalry was large (iv. 26, x. 
25; 2 Chr. i. 14, ix. 25). Some ot these hurses 
came as yearly tribute trum his vassals (1 WK. x. 25). 
‘In later times the propliets reproved the people for 
j trusting in the help of Myypt, and relying on the 
! aid of her horses and chariots and horsemen, that 
is, probably, men in charivts, as we shall show in 
speaking of the Egyptian armies. ‘Ihe kings of 
the Hatt.tes, mentioned in the passage quoted above, 
jand in the account of the close of tle sieze of 
Samaria by Benhadad, where we read — « The 
lord hath made the host of the Syrians to hear a 
noise of chariots, and a nvise of horses, [even] the 
noise of a vreat host: and they said one ty another, 





Lo, the king of Israel hath hired against us the 
kines of the Hittites, and the kings of the Igyp- 
tians to come upon us“ (2 K. vii. 6) — these kings 
ruled the Hittites of the valley of the Oruntea, 
who were called by the Egyptians SULLA or 
KHEVA. ‘The Pharaohs of tune XVUIth, NEAth, 
and XXth dynasties wazed fierce wars with these 
Hittites, who were then ruled by a great king and 
many chiefs, and whose principal arm was a force 
of chariots resembling those of the kgyptian army. 
Asses were anciently nuimeruus: the breed at the 
present time is excellent. Dogs were formerly 
wore prized than now, for being held by must of 
the Muslims to be extremely unclean, they are only 
used to wateh the heuses in the villazes. ‘The 
camel has nowhere becu found meutioned in the 
| insenpticrs of Kxypt, or represented on the monu- 
ments. In the Bitte Abranam is spoken of as 
having camels when in Feypt, apparently as a gift 
from Vharaoh ((:en. xii. 16), and before tue Mxodus 
the camels of Pharaoh or his suljects were to be 
smitten by the murrain (Ex. ix, J, comp. 6). Both 
these Pharaohs were probably Shepherds. The 
Ishmaelites or Midianites who tovk Joseph into 
I:gypt, carried their merchandise on camels (Gen, 
Xxxvii. 25, 28, 36), and the land-trattic of the 
Arabs must always have been by caravans of 
camels; but it is probable that camels were not 
kept in Egypt, but only on the frontier. On the 
black obelisk from Nimrood, now in the British 
Museum, which is of Shalmanubar, king of Ass) ria, 
contemporary with Jehu and tlazael, camels are 
represented amony objects sent as tribute by Lvypt 
They are of the two-humped sort, wich, though 
perhaps then common in Assyria, has never, as far 
as is known, been kept in Rgypt. The deserts 
have always abounded in wild animals, especially 
of the canine and antelope kinds. Anciently the 
hippopotamus was found in the kyyptian Nile, and 
hunted. ‘This is a fact of importance for those who 
suppose it to be the behemoth of the Louk of Jub, 
especially as that book shows evidence of a knowl- 
edge of Kyypt. Now, this animal is rarely seen even 





(i. 8), and afterwards double in each case (xlii. 12) 
The nuimbers are round, but must be taken as an 
estimate of a large property of this kind in the 
patriarchal times. 

¢ The number of Solomon's chariots fs given as 
1400, and his horsemen 12,000. The stalls of horses 
are stated as 40,000 (1 K. iv. 25), «@ 4000 (2 Chr. 
ix. 25); the former would seem to be tue correct 
number. 
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in Lower Nubia. The elephant may have been, in the 
remotest historical period, an inhabitant of Egypt, 
and, as a land animal, have been driven further 


south than his brother pachyderm, for the name of 


the Island of Klephantine, just below the first Cata- 


ract in hieroylyphics, AB. . “ Elephant-land,”’ 
seems to show that he was anciently tound there. 


Bats abound in the temples and tombs, filling the 


dark and desecrated chambers and passages with 
the unearthly whir of their wings. 


bats ’’ (ii. 20). 

The birds of Egypt are not remarkable for beauty 
of plumage: in so open a country this is natural. 
The 20-p1ees are pumerous, but the most common 
are scavenvers, as vultures and the kite. ‘The 
Gralliteres and Anseres abound on the islands 
and sandbanks of the river and in the sides of the 
mountains which approach or touch the stream. 

Among the reptiles, the crocodile must be espe- 
cially mentioned. In the Bible it is usually called 


Pal, CDH). “dragon,” a generic word of almost 
as wide a sivnification as “reptile,” and is used 
as a symbol of the king of Egypt.4 Thus in Eze- 
kiel, * Behold Tam against thee, Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, the vreat dragon that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers, which hath said, My river [is] mine 
own, and [ have made [it] for myself. But I will 
put hooks in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of 
thy rivers to stick unto thy scales, and I will bring 
thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, and all the 
fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy seales. And I 
will leave thee [thruwn] into the wilderness, thee 
and all the fish of thy rivers. . . . [have given thee 
for meat to the beasts of the field and to the fowls 
of the heaven ** (xxix. 3, 4, 5). Here there seems 
to be a retrospect of the Exodus, which is thus 
described in Is. li. 9, 10, and 15? and with a more 
close resemnblance in Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14, “ Thou didst 
divide the sea by thy strength: thou brakest the 


heads of the dragons (O°)°3.)) in the waters. 


Thou brakest the heads of leviathan (77-7?) in 
pieces, [and] gayest him [to be] meat to the 


dwellers in the wilderness’ (E°*%, i. e. to the wild 
beasts, comp. Is. xiii. 21). The last passage is 
important as indicating that whereas 782s" is the 
Hebrew generic name of reptiles, and therefore 


used for the greatest of them; the crocodile, yay 
is the special name of that animal. The description 
of leviathan in Job (xli.) fully bears out this opin- 
ion, and it is doubtful if any passage can be ad- 
duced in which a wider signification of the latter 
word is required.» In Job (xxvi. 12) also there is 
an apparent allusion to the Exodus in words similar 





@ It is supposed by commentators to mean the 
sountry also; but this cannot, we think, be proved. 


& Gesenius (Thes. 8. v.) would take ayy for a 


serpent in Job iii. 8, Is. xxvii. 1, and in the latter 
case supposes the king of Babylon to be meant. In 
the first passage the meaning “ crocodile ” ts, how- 
ever, especially applicable. The patriarch speaks of 
desperate men as those “who are ready to stir up 
Jeviathan’: comp. xli. 2; A. V. 10, “ None [is so} 
fierce as to stir him up. Who then can stand before 
me?” The argument is, that if the creature be so 
terrible, who shall resist the Creator? The second 


Such desula- 
tion is represented by Isaiah when he says that a 
man shall cast his idols © to the moles and to the 
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to those in Isaiah (li. 9, 10, and 15?), but with- 
out a mention of the dragon. In this case the 


division of the sea and the smiting of 217), the 
proud or insolent, are mentioned in connection with 
the wonders of creation (vv. 7-11, 13): so too in Is. 
(vy. 13, 15). The crossing of the Red Sea could 
be thus spoken of as a signal exercise of the Divine 
power, Frogs are very numerous in Egypt, and 
their loud and constant croaking in the autumn in 


“the streams,” m3, “the rivers,” DvN, 


and “the ponds” or “ marshes,” E‘28 ¢ (Ex. 
viii. 1, A. V. 5) makes it not difficult to picture 
the Plague of Frogs. Serpents and snakes are also 
conimon, but the more venomous have their home, 
like the scorpion, in the desert (comp. Deut. vil. 
15). The Nile and lakes have abundance of 
fishes; and although the fisheries of Egypt have 
very greatly fallen away, their produce is still a 
common article of food. Among the insects the 
locusts must be mentioned, which sometimes come 
upon the cultivated land in a cloud, and, as in the 
plague, eat every herb and fruit and leaf where 
they alight; but they never, as then, overspread the 
whole land (Ex. x. 3-6, 12-19). They disappear 
as suddenly as they come, and are carned away by 
the wind (ver. 19). As to the lice and flies, they 
are now plagues of Egypt; but it is not certain 
that the words BaD and a9 designate them 
(Ex. viii. 16-31). 

Ancient Inhabitants. — The old inhabitants of 
Egypt appear from their monuments and the testi- 
mony of ancient writers to have occupied in race 
a place between the Nigritians and the Caucasians. 
The constant immigrations of Arab settlers have 
greatly diminished the Nigritian characteristics in 
the generality of the modern Egyptians. ‘The an- 
cient dress was far more scanty than the modem, 
and in this matter, as in manners and character, 
the influence of the Arab race is also very apparent. 
The ancient Egyptians in character were very relig- 
ious and contemplative, but given to base super- 
stition, patriotic, respectful to women, hospitable, 
generally frugal, but at times luxurious, very sen- 
sual, lying, thievish, treacherous, and cringing, 


and intensely prejudiced, through pride of race, 


against strangers, although kind to them. This 
is very much the character of the modern inhabit- 
ants, except that Mohammedanism has taken away 
the respect for women. The ancient F-gypuans are 
indeed the only early eastern nation that we know 
to have resembled the modern westerns in this par- 
ticular; but we find the same virtue markedly to 
characterize the Nigritians of our day. That the 
Exyptians, in general, treated the Israelites with 
kindness while they were in their country, even 
during the oppression, seems almost certain from 





passage seems to refer not to the king of Babylon, 
but to the enemies of God's people at a remotes ime 
(Is. xxiv., xxv., xxvi., esp. ver. 19, and xxvii. exp. vv. 
12, 13: comp. the similar use of Egypt, &c., in Rev. 
xi. 8). 

¢ Gesenius ( Thes. 8. v.) understands this word here 
and in Ex. vii. 19 to mean the stagnant pools left by 
the Nile after the inundation. At the season to which 
the narrative refers, these would have been dried ap, 
although there would be many marshy places, espe- 
clally near the north coast and towards the aocisat 
head of the Red Sea. 
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the privilege of admission into the conmexetiwn in , Egyptian religion (Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7, 8). 


the third generation, granted to them in the Law, 
with the Edlomites, while the Ammonites and 
Moabites were absolutely excluded, the reference 
in three out of the four cases being to the stay in 
Evypt and the entrance into Palestine (Deut. xxiii. 
3-8). ‘This supposition is important in its beanny 
on the history of the oppressiun. 

Lungaage. — The ancient Evyptian language, 
from the earliest period at which it is known to us, 
is an agylutinate monosyllabic form of speech. It 
is expressed by the signs which we call hieroglvph- 
ics. The character of the language is compound: 
it consists of elements resembling those of the Ni- 
gritian languayes and the Chinese language, on the 
one hand, and those of the Semitic languages on 
the other. All those who have studied the African 
languaves make a distinct family of several of those 
languages, spoken in the northeast quarter of the 
continent, in which family they include the ancient 
Evyptian; while every Semitic scholar easily recog- 
nizes in Eyyptian Semiti: pronouns and other ele- 
ments, and a preduminantly Semitic grammar. As 
in person, character, and religion, so in lanzuage 
we tind two distinct elements, mixed but not fused, 
and here the Nigritian element seems unquestion- 
ably the earlier. Iunsen asserts that this languave 
is ‘ante-histerical Semitism;'’ we think it enough 
to say that no Semitic scholar has accepted his 
theory. For a full discussion of the question see 
The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, ch. vi. As 
early as the ave of the XXVIth dynasty a vulgar 
dialect was expressed in the demotic or enchorial 
writing. This dialect forms the link connecting 
the old language with the Coptic or Christian 
Evvptian, the latest phasis. The Coptic does not 
very greatly ditter from the monumental language, 
distinsnishied in the time of the demotic as the 
sacred dialect, except in the presence of many 
Greek words. 

Religion. — The basigy of the religion was Ni- 
gritian fetishism, the lowest kind of nuture-worship, 
ditfering in different parts of the country, and hence 
obviously indigenous. Upon this were engrafted, 
first, cosmic worship, mixed up with traces of 
primeval revelation, as in Babylonia; and then, a 
system of personifications of moral and intellectual 
abstractions. The incongruous character of the 
reliion necessitates this supposition, and the ease 
with which it admitted extraneous additions in the 
historical perivd cuntirms it. There were three 
orders of vods—the eight great gods, the twelve 
Jesser, and the Osirian group. ‘They were repre- 
sented in human forms, sometimes having the 
heads of animals sacred to them, or bearing on their 
heads cosmic or other objects of worship. The 
fetishism included, besides the worship of animals, 
that of trees, rivers, and hills. Each of these 
creatures or objects was appropriated to a divinity. 
There was no prominent hero- worship, although 
deceased kinvs and other individuals often received 
divine honors — in one case, that of Sesertesen IIL., 
of the XIIth dynasty, the old Sesostris, of a very 
special character. Sacrifices of animals, and offer- 
ings of all kinds of food, and libations of wine, oil, 
and the like, were made. The vreat doctrines of 
the immortality of the soul, man’s responsibility, 
and future rewards and punishments, were taught. 
Aiong the rites circumcision is the most remark- 
able: it is as old as the time of the [Vth dynasty. 

The Israelites in Egypt appear during the op- 
gression, for the most part, to have adopted the 
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The golden calf, or rather steer, Say, was prob- 


ably taken from the bull Apis, certainly from one 
of the sacred bulls. NRemphan and Chiun were 
foreizn divinities adopted into the Egyptian Pan- 
theon, and called in the hieroglyphics RENPU 
(probably pronounced REMPU) and KEN. It can 
hardly be doubted that they were worshipped by 
the Shepherds; but there is no satisfactory evidence 
that there was any separate foreign system of 
idolatry. (ReEMPHAN.] Ashtoreth was worshipped 
at Memphis. as is shown by a tablet of Amenoph 
If., p.c. cir. 1400, at the quarries of Tura, oppo- 
site that city (Vyse's Pyramids, iii. “ Tourah 
tablet 2°"), in which she is represented as an Eyvyp- 
tian goddess. ‘The temple of “ the Foreign Venus " 
in “the Tyrian camp” in Memphis (Herod. ik 
112) must have been sacred to her. Doubtless 
this worship was introduced by the Phwnician 
Shepherds. 

As there are prominent traces of primeval reve- 
lation in the ancient Evyptian religion, we cannot 
be surprised at finding certain resemblances to the 
Mosaic Law, apart from the probability that what- 
ever was unobjectionable in common belief and 
usages would be retained. The points in which 
the Evyptian religion shows strong traces of truth 
are, however, doctrines of the very kind that the 
Law does not expressly teach. The Myyptian reliy- 
ion, in its reference to man, was a system of respon- 
sibility, mainly depending on future rewards and 
punishments. The Law, in its reference to man, 
was a system of responsibility mainly depending on 
temporal rewards and punishments. All we learn, 
but this is of the utmost importance, is that every 
Israclite who came out of Exypt must have been 
fully acquainted with the universally-recognized 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, man's 
responsibility, and future rewards and punishments, 
truths which the Law does not, and of course could 
not, contrulict. The idea that the Law was an 
Egyptian invention is one of the worst examples of 
modern reckless criticism. 


Lacs. — We have no complete account of the 
laws of the ancient Kyvptians either in their own 
records or in works of ancient writers. ‘The pas- 
sayes in the Bible which throw light upon the laws 
in force during the sojourn of the Israelites in 
E:rypt most probably do not relate to purely native 
law, nor to law administered to natives, for during 
that whole period they appear to have been under 
Shepherd rulers, and in any case it cannot be 
doubted that they would not be subject to abso- 
lutely the same system as the Ezyptians. ‘The 
paintings and sculptures of the monuments indicate 
a very hizh degree of personal safety, showing us 
that the people of all ranks commonly went un- 
armed, and without military protection. We must 
therefore infer that the laws relating to the main- 
tenance of order were sutticient. and strictly enforced. 
The punishments seem to have been lighter than 
those of the Mosaic Law, and very different in their 
relation to crime and in their nature. Capital 
punishment appears to have been almost restricted, 
in practice, to murder. Crimes of violence were 
more severely treated than offenses against religion 
and morals. Popular feeling seems to have taken 
the duties of the judge upon itself in the case of 
impiety alone. That in early times the Egyptian 
populace acted with reference to any offense ayainst 
its religion as it did under the Greeks and Komans 
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is evident from the answer of Moses when Pharaoh 
eens that the Hebrews should sacriftce in the 
and. ‘Jt is not meet so to do; for we shall sacri- 
fice the abomination of the Egyptians to the Lord 
our God: lo, shall we sacrifice the abomination of 
the Evyptians before their eyes, and will they not 
stone us?" (Kix. vill. 26). 

Gorernment. — The government was monarchic 
al, but not of an absolute character. ‘The sovereign 
was not superior to the laws, and the priests had 
the power to check the undue exercise of his 
authority. The kings under whom the Israelites 
lived, seem to have been absolute, but even 
Joseph's Pharaoh did not venture to touch the in- 
dependence of the priests. Nomes and districts 
were governed by officers whom ithe Girecks called 
nomarchs and toparcha. There seems to have been 
no hereditary aristocracy, except perhaps at the 
earliest period, for indications of something of the 
kind oceur in the inscriptions of the 1Vth and 
XIIth dynasties. 

Foreign Policy. — The fcreign policy of the 
Egyptians must be regarded in its relation to the 
admission of foreigners into Eyypt and to the treat- 
ment of tributary and allied nations. In the former 
aspect it was characterized by an exclusiveress which 
sprang from a national hatred of the yellow and 
white rmces, and was maintained by the wisdom of 
preserving the institutions of the country from the 
influence of the pirates of the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, and the robbers of the deserts. 
Hence the jealous exclusion of the Greeks from the 
northern ports until Naucratis was opened to them, 
and hence too the restriction of Shenite settlers in 
earlier times to the land of Goshen, scarcely re- 
garded as part of Evypt. It may be remarked as 
a proof of the strictness of this policy that during 
the whole of the sojourn of the Israelites they 
appear to have been kept to Goshen. The key to 
the policy towards foreign nations, after making 
allowance for the hatred of the yellow and white 
races balanced by the regard for the red and 
black, is found in the position of the great oriental 
rivals of Exypt. The supremacy or influence of the 
Pharaohs over the nations lying between the Nile 
and the Euphrates depended as much on wisdom 
in policy as prowess in arms. The kings of the 
IVth, Vith, and XVth dynasties appear to have 
uninterruptedly held the peninsula of Sinai, where 
tablets record their conquest of Asiatic nomads. But 
with the XVIIIth dynasty commences the period 
of Egyptian supremacy. Very soon after tle acces- 
sion of this powerful line most of the countries 
between the Fyuyptian border and the Tigris were 
reduced to the condition of tributaries. The empire 
seems to have lasted for nearly three centuries, from 
about B.c. 1500 to about 1200. The chief opponents 
of the Egyptians were the Hittites of the valley of the 
Orontes, with whom the Pharaohs waged long and 
fierce wars. After this time the influence of Egvpt 
declined; and until the reign of Shishak (RB. c. cir. 
990-967), it appears to have been confined to the 
western borders of Palestine. No doubt the rising 
greatneas of Assyria caused the decline. Thence- 
forward to the days of Pharaoh Necho there was a 
constant struggle for the tracts lying between 
Egypt, and Assyria and Babytonia, until the dis- 
astrous battle of Carchemish finally destroved the 
supremacy of the Pharachs. It is probable that dur- 
ing the period of the empire an Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian king generally supported the opponents of 
the rulers of Egypt. Great aid frum a powerful ally 
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can indeed alone explain the strony resistance offered 
by the Hittites. The general policy of the Ee: 
tians towards their eastern tributaries seeds to have 
been marked by great moderation. ‘Tbe Pharaohs 
intennarried with them, and neither forced upon 
them Evyptian garrisons, except in some important 
positions, nor attempted those deportations that are 
so marked a feature of Asiatic pclicy. In the ease 
of those nations which never attacked them they do 
not appear to have even exacted trilute. So long as 
their general supremacy was uncor. tested, they would 
not be unwise enouvzh to make faveral le or neutral 
powers their enemies. Of their relation to the 
Israelites we have for the earlier part of this period 
no direct information. The explicit account of the 
later part is fully consistent with what we have sud 
of the general poticy of the Pharaohs. Shishak and 
Zerah, if the latter were, as we Iclieve, a king of 
Eyypt, or a commander of Egyptian forces, are the 
only exceptions in a series of friendly kings, and 
they were almost certainly of Assyrian or Babylo- 
nian extraction. One Lharach gave his daughter 
in marriage to Solomon; another appears to have 
heen the ally of Jehoram, king of Israel (2 K. vii. 
6); So made a treaty with Hoshea; ‘Virhakah aided 
Hezekiah; Pharaoh Necho fouvht Josiah against 
his will, and did not treat Judah with the severity 
of the oriental kings; and his second successor, 
Vharaoh Hophra, maintained the alhance, netwith- 
standing this break, as firmly as before, and al- 
though foiled in his endeavor to save Jerusalem 
from the Chaldeans, received the fugitives of Judah, 
who, like the fugitives of Israel at the capture of 
Samaria, took refuge in Egvpt. Jt is probal le that 
during the earlier period the same friendly relations 
existed. The Hebrew records of that time afford 
no distinct indication of hostility with F.gvpt, nor 
have the Egyptian lists of conquered regions and 
towns of the same age been found to contcin any 
Israelite name, whereas in Shishak's list the king- 
dom of Judah and some of its towns occur. The 
route of the earlicr Pharaohs to the east mems 
always to have been along the Palestinian cosst, 
then mainly held by the Philistines and Pheni- 
cians, both of whom they subdued, and across Syria 
northward of the territories occupied by the He- 
brews. With respect to the African nations a 
different policy appears to have been pursued. The 
Rebu (Lebu) or Lubim, to the west of Egypt, on 
the north coast, were reduced to subjection, and 
probably employed, like the Shayretana or (here- 
thim, as mercenaries. Ethiopia was made a purely 
Egyptian province, ruled by a viceroy, “the l’rirce 
of Kesh (Cush),”’ and the assimilation was so com- 
plete that Ethiopian sovereigns seem to have Leen 
received by the Eyyptians as native rulers. | urther 
south, the Negroes were sulject to predatory 
attacks like the slave hunts of modern tinies, con- 
ducted not so much from motives of hostility as to 
obtain a supply of slaves. In the Bille we find 
African peoples, Lubim, Phut, Sukkiim, Cush, as 
mercenaries or supporters of Fgypt. but not a single 
name that can be positively placed to the eastward 
of that country. 

Army. — There are some notices of the Egyptian 
army in the O. T. They show, like the monuments, 
that its most important branch was the chariot- 
force. The Pharaoh of the Exodus led 600 chosen 
chariots besides his whole chariot-force in pursuit 
of the Israelites. The warriors fighting in chariots 
are probably the “horsemen "’ mentioned in the 
relation of this event and elsewhere, for in Egyptian 
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they are called the “horse ’’ or “cavalry... We | although it probably contained Greek mercenaries, 
have no subsequent indication in the Bible of the who soon afterwards became the most important 
constitution of an Egyptian army until the time of | foreign element in the Egyptian forces. 

the XXIId dynasty, when we find that Shishak’s; Domestie Life. — The sculptures and paintings 
invading force was partly composed of foreigners; | of the tombs give us a very full insight into the 
whether mercenaries or allies, cannot as yet be domestic life of the ancient Egyptians, as may be 
positively determined, although the monuments | seen in Sir G. Wilkinson's great work. What most 
make it most probable that they were of the former strikes us in their manners is the high position 
character. The army of Necho, defeated at Car-| occupied by women, and the entire absence of the 
shemish, seems to have been similarly composed, | hareem-system of seclusion. The wife is called 





Phalanx of heavy infantry. (Wilkinson.) 


“stne lady of the house.” Marriage appears to have ' especially the priests, soldiers, artisans, and herds 
been universal, at least with the richer class; and men, with laborers. A man of the upper class 
if polygamy were tolerated it was rarely practiced. | might, however, both hold a command in the army 
Of marriage-ceremonies no distinct account has! and be a priest; and therefore the caste-system 
been discovered, but there is evidence that some- | cannot have strictly applied in the case of the 
thing of the kind was usual in the case of a queen subordinates. The general manner of life does not 
De Rougé, /ss1t sur une Stele Egyptienne, pp.| much illustrate that of the Israelites, from its great 
53, 54). Concubinage was allowed, the concubines essential difference. The Egtptians from the days 
taking the place of inferior wives. There were no of Abraham were a settled people, occupying a land 
tastes, although great classes were very distinct, which they had held for centuries without question, 
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except through the aggression of foreign invaders. | siuns, the pursuit of game in the desets, or oa the 
The occupations of the higher class were the super-| river, and fishing. The tending of cattle was left 
intendence of their fields and gardens; their diver-| to the most despised of the lower class. ‘Tbe Lereal- 





 \L 4 
Disciplined troops of the time of the XVIIJth Dynasty. (Wilkinson.) 


ites on the contrary were from the very first a 
pastoral people: in time of war they lived within 
walls; when there was peace they “ dwelt in their 
tents’? (2 K. xiii. 5). ‘The Egyptian feasts, and 
the dances, music, and feats which accompanied 
them, for the diversion of the guests, as well as the 
common games, were probably introduced among 
the Hebrews in the moet luxurious days of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The account of the 
noontide dinner of Joseph (Gen. xliii. 16, 31-34) 

with the representations of the monuments, 
althongh it evidently describes a far simpler re- 
past than would be usual with an Egyptian min- 
ister. ‘The attention to precedence, which seems | fur a moment be deceived. In science, Fgyptian 
to have surprised Joseph's brethren (ver. 33), is | influence may be distinctly traced in the Pentateuch. 


many papyri, of a religious or historical character, 
perfectly characteristic of Egyptian customs. J Moses was ‘learned in all the wisdom of the 


and one tale. They bear no resemblance to the 
bouks of the O. T., except such as arises from their 
sometimes enforcing moral truths in a manner not 
wholly different from that of the Book of Proverbs. 
The moral and religious system is, however, essen- 
tially different in its principles and their application. 
Some have imagined a great similarity between the 
QO. T. and Egyptian literature, and have given a 
show of reason to their idea by dressing up Fgyptian 
documents in a garb of Hebrew phrasevlogy, in 
which, however, they have gone so awkwardly that 
no one who had not prejudved the question could 


funeral ceremonies were far more important than | ligyptians’’ (Acts vii. 22), and probably derived 
any events of the Egyptian life, as the tomb was {| from them the astronomical knowledge which was 
regarded as the only true home. The body of | necessary for the calendar. [CtronoLocy.] His 
the deceased was embalmed in the form of Osiris, | acquaintance with chemistry is shown in the map- 
the judge of the dead, and conducted to the burial-| ner of the destruction of the golden calf. The 
place with great pomp and much display of lamenta- | Egyptians excelled in geometry and mechanics: the 
tion. The mourning lasted seventy-two days or | earlier books of the Bible, however, throw no light 
less. Both Jacob and Joseph were embalmed, and | upon the degree in which Moses may have made 
the mourning for the former continued seventy | use of this part of his knowledge. In medicine and 
surgery, the high proficiency of the Egyptians was 
probably of but little use to the Hebrews after the 
Exodus: anatomy, practiced by the former from the 
earliest ages, was repugnant to the feelings of 


ys. 

Literature and Art.— The Keyptians were a 
very literary people, and time has preserved to us, 
besides the inscriptions of their tombs and temples, 
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Shemites, and the simples of Egypt and of Palestine | Evyptiuns (see its index), and in the great general 
would be as different as the ordinary diseases of | value of that work in Biblical criticism. 


the country. In the arts of architecture, sculpture, 


CHRONOLOGY AND History. — In treating of 


and painting, the former of which was the chief, ' the chronology and history of ancient Evypt it ie 


there seems to have heen but a very slight and 
material influence. This was natural, for with the 
Egyptians architecture was a religious art, embody- 
ing in its principles their highest religious convic- 
tions, and mainly devoted to the service of religion. 
Durable construction, massive and grand form, and 
rich, thouh sober, color, characterize their temples 
and tombs, the abodes of gods, and “ homes” of 
men. ‘To adopt such an architecture would have 
been to adopt the relizion of Ezvpt, and the pastoral 
Israelites had no need of buildings. When they 
came into the Promised Land they found cities 
ready for their occupation, and it was not until the 
days of Solomon that a temple took the place of 
the tent, which was the sanctuary of the pastoral 
people. Details of ornament were of course bor- 
rowed from Evypt; but separated from the vast 
system in which they were found, they lost their 
significance, and became harmless, until modern 
scivlists made them prominent in support of a 
theory which no mind capable of bread views can 
for a moment tolerate. 

Magicians. — We find frequent reference in the 
Bible to the magicians of Egypt. The Pharaoh of 
Joseph laid his dream before the magicians, who 
could not interpret it (Gren. xli. 8); the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus used them as opponents of Moses and 
Aaron, whien, after what appears to have been a 
seeming success, they failed as before (Ex. vii. 11, 
12, 22, viii. 18, 19, ix. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 8,9). The 
monuments do not recognize any such art, and we 
must conclude that magic was secretly practiced, 
not because it was thouyht to be unlawful, but in 
order to give it importance. [See Macic; Jam- 
BRES; JANNEs.] 

Industrid Arts. — The industrial arts held an 
important place in the occupations of the Egyptians. 
The workers in fine flax and the weavers of white 
linen are mentioned in a manner that shows they 
were among the chief contributors to the riches of 
the country (Is. xix. 9). The fine linen of Egypt 
found its way to Palestine (Irov. vii. 16). Pottery 
was a great branch of the native manufactures, and 
appears to have furnished employment to the He- 
brews during the bondage (Ps. lxxxi. 6, lxviii. 13; 
comp. Ex. i. 1+4). 

Feativals. — The religious festivals were numer- 
ous, and some of them were, in the days of Herod- 
otus, kept with great merry-making and _ license. 
His description of that of the goddess Bubastis, 
kept at the city of Bubastis in the eastern part of 
the Delta, would well apply to some of the great 
Mohammedan festivals now held in the country 
(ii. 54, 60). The feast which the Israelites cele- 
brated when Aaron had made the golden calf seems 
to have been very much of the same character: first 
offerings were presented, and then the people ate 
and danced and sang (Ex. xxxiii. 5, 6, 17, 18, 19), 
and even, it seems, stripped themselves (ver. 25), 
as appears to have been not unusual at the popular 
ancient Egyptian festivals. 

Manners of Modern [nhubitants. — The man- 
aers of the modern inhabitants are, we are disposed 
to believe after much consideration, more similar to 
those of the ancient Hebrews, on account of Arab 
fluence, than the manners of their predecessors. 
How remarkably they illustrate the Bible is seen 
in the numerous references yiven in the Afodern 


our endeavor to avoid as much as possible the state- 
ment of doubtful matters, and to give the greater 
prominence to those points on which the generality 
of sound Egyptologers are virtually agreed. The 
subject may.be divided into three main branches, 
technical chronology, historical chronology, and 
history: — 

1. Technical Chronology. — It is impossible here 
to treat in much detail the difficult subject of 
Egyptian technical chronology. That the kvyptians 
used various periods of time, and made astronomical 
observations from a remote ave, is equally attested 
by ancient writers, and by their monuments. It is, 
however, very difficult to connect periods mentioned 
by the former with the indications of the same kind 
offered by the latter; and what we may term the 
recorded observations of the monuments cannot be 
used for the determination of chronology without a 
previous knowledge of Egyptian astronomy that we 
have not wholly attained. The testimony of ancient 
writers must, moreover, be carefully sifted, and we 
must not take their statements as a positive basis 
without the strongest evidence of currectness. 
Without that testimony, however, we could not ag 
present prosecute the inquiry. ‘The Egyptians do 
not appear to have had any common era. Every 
document that bears the date of a year, gives the 
year of the reigning sovereign, counted from that 
current year in which he came to the throne, which 
was called his first year. There is therefore no gen- 
eral means of testing deductions from the chrono- 
logical indications of the monuments. 

There appear to have been at least three years 
in use with the Egyptians before the Roman domi- 
nation, the Vague Year, the Tropical Year, and the 
Sothic Year; but it is not probable that more than 
two of these were employed at the same time. The 
Vague Year contained 365 days without any addi- 
tional fraction, and therefure passed through all the 
seasons in about 1500 years. It was both used 
for civil and for religious purposes. Probably the 
Israelites adopted this year during the sojourn in 
Egypt, and that instituted at the [exodus appears 
to have been the current Vague Year fixed by the 
adoption of a method of intercalation. [CHRONOL- 
oGy.}| The Vague Year was divided into twelve 
months, each of thirty days, with five epayomens, 
or additional days, after the twelfth. ‘The months 
were assigned to three seasons, each comprising 
four months, called respectively the Ist, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th of those seasons. The names by which the 
Egyptian months are commonly known, Thoth, 
Paophi, &c., are taken from the divinities to which 
they were sacred. ‘The seasons are called, according 
to our rendering, those of Vegetation, Manifestation, 
and the Waters or the Inundation: the exact mean- 
inv of their names has however been much disputed. 
‘They evidently refer to the phenomena of a ‘Tropical 
Year, and such a year we must therefore conclude 
the Ikgvptians to have had, at least in a remote 
period of their history. If, as we believe, the third 
season represents the period of the inundation, ita 
beginning must be dated about one month before 
the autumnal equinox, which would place the be- 
ginning of the year at the Winter Solstice, an 
especially fit time in Egypt for the conmencement 
of a tropical year. The Sothic Year was a sup- 
posed sidereal year of 865} days, commencing with 
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“he so-called heliacal rising of Sothis. The Vague 
Year, having no intercalation, constantly retreated 
through the Sothic Year, until a period of 1461 
years of the former kind, and 1460 of the latter had 
elapsed, from one coincidence of commencements to 
another. 

The Egyptians are known to have used two great 
eycles, the Sothic Cycle and the Tropical Cycle. 
The former was a cycle of the coincidence of the 
Sothie and Vague Years, and therefore consisted 
of 1460 years of the former kind. ‘This cycie is 
mentioned by ancient writers, and two of its com- 
mencements recorded, the one, called the Era of 
Menophres, July 20, 8. C. 1322, and the other, on 
the same day, A. p. 139. Menophres is supposed 
to be the name of an Egyptian king, and this is 
most probable. The nearest name is Men-ptah, or 
Men-phthah, which is part of that of Sethee Men- 
ptah, the father of Rameses IL, and also that of the 
son of the latter, all these being kings of the XIXth 
dynasty. We are of opinion that chronological 
indications are conclusive in favor of the earlier of 
the two sovereigns. ‘The Tropical Cycle was a cycle 
of the coincidence of the ‘Tropical and Vague Years. 
We do not know the exact length of the former 
year with the ygyvptians, nor indeed that it was 
used in the monumental age; but from the mention 
of a period of 00 years, the third of the cycle, and 
the time during which the Vague Year would 
retrograde through one season, we cannot doubt 
that there was such a cycle, not to speak of its 
analogy with the Sothic Cycle. It has been sup- 
posed by M. Biot to have had a duration of 1505 
years; but the length of 1500 Vague Years is 
preferable, since it contains a number of complete 
lunations, besides that the Egyptians could scarcely 
have been more exact, and that the period of 500 
years is a subdivision of 1500. Ancient writers do 
not fix any commencements of this cycle. If the 
characteristics of the Tropical Year are what we 
suppose, the cycle would have begun n. c. 2005 
and 507; two hieroglyphic inscriptions record, as 
we believe, the former of these epochs (//oice 
Avyyptiace, p. 12 ff, pl. i. Nos. 5, 6).¢ The 
return of the Phenix has undoubtedly a chronolog- 
ical meaning. It has been supposed to refer to 
the period last mentioned, but we are of opinion 
that the Phanix Cyele was of exactly the same 
character, and therefore length, as the Sothic, its 
commencement being marked by the so-called 
heliacal rising of a star of the constellation BENNU 
HESAR, “the Phanix of Osiris,” which is placed 
in the astronomical ceiling of the Rameseum of E1- 
Kurneh six mouths distant from Sothis. The 
monumenty make mention of Panegyrical Months, 
which can only, we believe, le periods of thirty 
years cach, and divisions of a year of the same kind. 
We have computed the following dates of com- 
mencements of these Panegyrical Years: Ist. B. c. 
2717, first dynasty, cra of Menes (not on monu- 
ments); 2d. B. Cc. 2352, 1Vth dynasty, Saphis, I. 
and I].; 3d. B. c. 1986 (AL th dynasty, Sesertesen 
LII.? not on monuments); the last mentioned date 
being also the beginning of a Phenix Cycle, which 
appears to have comprised four of these Panegvrical 
Years. The other important dates of the system 
of Panegyrics which occur on the monuments are 
B. C. 1442, NVHIth dynasty, Queen Amen-nemt; 
and RB. c. 1412, XVIIIth dynasty, Thothmes HI. 
@ For the reasons for fixing on these years, sce 
Hore .Eg. |. c. 
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Certain phenomena recorded on the monuments 
have been calculated by M. Biot, who bas obtained 
the folowing dates: Rising of Sothis in reimn of 
Thothmes 1i., XVIL[th dynasty, B. c. 1445; sup 
posed Vernal Equinox, Thothmes III., 8. c.. cir. 
1441; rising of Sothis, Rameses IL., XXth dytriaty, 
B. C. 1301; star-risings, Rameses VI. and IX., 
XXAth dynasty, B. c. cir. 1241. Some causes of 
uncertainty affect the exactness of these dates, and 
that of Rameses IIL. is irreconcilable with the two 
of Thothmes IIL., unless we hold the calendar in 
which the inscription supposed to record it occur 
to be a Sothie one, in which case no date could be 
obtained. 

Egyptian technical chronclogy ives us no direct 
evidence in favor of the high antiquity which seme 
assign to the foundation of the first kingdom. The 
earliest record which all Eyyptologers are agreed 
to regard as affording a date is of the fifteenth cent- 
ury B. C., and no one has alleged any such record 
to be of any earlier time than the twenty-fourth 
century B.C. The Feyptians themselves seen to 
have placed the beginning of the Ist dynasty in the 
twenty-eighth century B. C., but for determining 
this epoch there is no direct monumental evidence. 

2. Historical Chronology. — The materials for 
historical chronology are the monumetts aud the 
remains of the historical work of Manetho. Since 
the interpretation of hieroglvphics bas been dis- 
covered the evidence of the monuments bas teen 
brought to hear on this subject, but as yet it has 
not been sutticiently full and explicit to enatle us 
to set aside other aid. We have had to Jouk else 
where for a general frame-work, the details of which 
the monuments might fill up. The remains of 
Manetho are now generally held to supply this want. 
A comparison with the monuments bus shown that 
he drew his information from original scurces, the 
general authenticity of which is vindicated by 
minute points of agreement. The intormation 
Manetho gives us, in the present. form of his werk, 
is, however, by no means explicit, and it is only by 
a theoretical arrangement of the materials that they 
take a definite form. The remains of Maretlo’s 
historical work consist of a list of the Egyptian 
dynasties and two consideralle fragments, ere re 
lating to the Shepherds, the other to a tale of the 
Exodus. The list is only known to us in the 
epitome given by Africanus, preserved by Svncellus, 
and that given by Eusebius. ‘These present such 
great differences that it is not reasenalle to hope 
that we can restore a correct text. The series of 
dynasties is given as if they were successive, in 
which case the commencement of the first would Le 
placed full 5000 years B. c., and the reign of the 
king who built the Great Pyramid, 4000. The 
monuments do not warrant so extreme an antiquity, 
and the great majority of E-gyptologers have there 
fore held that the dynasties were partly contem- 
porary. A passage in the fragment of Manetho 
respecting the Shepherds, where he speaks of the 
kings of the Thebais and of the rest of evpt rising 
avainst these foreign rulers, makes it almest certain 
that he admitted at least three contemporary lites 
at that period (Joseph. c. Apion. i. 14). The naming 
of the dynasties anterior to the time of a certain 
single kingdom, and that of the later ones, which we 
know to have generally held sway over all Egypt, or 
the first seventeen, and the XVIEIth and following 
dynasties, lends support to this opinion. The former 
are named in groups, first a group of Thinites, then 
one of Memphites, broken by a dynasty of Llephant- 
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nites? next a Heracleopolite line, &., the dynasties‘ Bible which relate to the earliest periud. That 
nf a particular city being grouped together; whereas Eyypt was colonized by the descendants of Noah 
the latter generally present but one or two together | in a very remote age is shown by the mentéon of 
of the same name, and the dynasties of different the migration of the Philistines from Caphtor 
cities recur. ‘Lhe earlier portion seems therefore which had taken place before the arrival of Abraham 
to represent parallel lines, the later, a succession. ; in Palestine. , Before this migration could cecur, 
The evidence of the monuments leads to the same | the Caphtorim and other Mizraites must have occu- 
conclusion. Kings who unquestionably belong to; pied Egypt for some time. A remarkable passage 
different dynasties are shown by them to be con-, puints to « knowledye of the date at which an 
temporary. In the present state of Kcyptology this | ancient city of Egypt was founded: * Hebron was 
evidence has led to various results as to the number; built seven years before Zoan in Egypt’? (Num. 
of contemporary dynasties, and the consequent! xili, 22). We find that Hebron was orivinally 
duration of the whole history. One great ditticulty | called Kirjath-arba, and was a city of the Anakim 
is that the charactcr of the inscriptions makes ‘ (Josh. xiv. 15), and it is mentioned under that 
impossible to ascertain, without the explicit men-| appellation in the history of Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 
tion of two sovereigns, that any one king was not! 2); it had therefore been founded by the piant-race 
a sole ruler. For example, it has been lately before the days of that patriarch. 








covered that the XLith dynasty was for the greatest} The evidence of the Ezyptians as to the primeval 
part of its rule a double line. Yet its numerous | history of their race and country is extremely in- 
monuments in general give no hint of more than | definite. They seem to have separated mankind 
one king, although there was alinost always a rec-| into two great stocks, and each of these again into 
ognized colleague. Therefore, a furtivrt, no notice | two branches, for they appear to have represented 
would be taken, if possible, on any monument of a! themselves and the Nevroes, the red and black 
ruler of another house than that of the king in| races, as the children of the god Horus, and the 
whose territory it was made. We can theretore| Shemites and Europeans, the yellow and white 
scarcely expect very full evidence on this subject. | races, as the children of the goddess Pesht (comp. 
Mr. Lane, as long ago as 1830, proposed an arrange-| Brugsch, Geogr. /uscla. ii, 90, 91). They seem 
ment of the first seventeen dynasties based upon | therefure to have held a double origin of the 
their numbers and names. This scheme the writer | species. The absence ef any important traditional 
believes to be strikingly contirmed by the monu | period is very remarkable in the fragments of 
ments. ‘The table in the following pave contains} Eyyptian history. ‘These commence with the divine 
the dynasties thus arrange], with the approxima-| dynasties, and pass abruptly to the human dynas- 
tive dates we assiyn to their commencements, and | ties. The latest portion of the first may indeed be 
the dates of chief events in Hebrew history con-| traditional, not mythical; and the earliest part of 
nected with that of Egypt, according to the system | the second may be traditional and not historical, 
preferred in art. CHRONOLOGY. though this last conjecture we are hardly disposed 

The monuments will not, in our opinion, justify | to admit. In any case, however, there is a very 
any great extension of the period assigned in the; short and extremely obseure time of tradition, and 
table to the first seventeen dynasties. The last | at no great distance from the earliest date at which 
date, that of the commencement of the XVIII[th] it can be held to end we come upon the clear light 
dynasty, caunot be changed more than a few years. | of history in the days of the pyramids. ‘The indi- 
Baron Bunsen and Dr. Lepsius indeed place it} cations are of a sudden chanve of seat, and the 
much earlier, but they do 30 in opposition to positive | settlement in Egypt of a civilized race, which, 
monumental evidence. ‘The date of the beginning | either wishing to be believed autochthonous, or 
of the Ist dynasty, which we are disposed to place} having lost all ties that could keep up the traditions 
a little before ub. c. 2700, is more doubtful, but a| of its first dwelliny-place, tilled up the commence- 
concurrence of astronomical evidence points to the} ment of its history with materials drawn from 
twenty-eighth century. ‘The interval between the} mythology. There is no trace of the tradition of 
two dates cannot therefore be greatly more or less} the Deluge which is found in almost every other 
than twelve hundred years, a period quite in accord-| country of the world. ‘The priests are indeed re- 
ance with the lenzths of the dynasties according to! ported to have tuld Solon when he spoke of one 
the better text, if the arrangement here given be/ deluge that many had occurred (Plat. Zim. 23), 
correct. Some have supposed a much greater an-| but the reference is more likely to have been to 
tiquity for the commencement of Exyptian history. | great floods of the Nile than to any extraordinary 
Lepsius plices the accession of Menes B. c. 38.12, | catastrophes. 
and Bunsen, two hundred years later. Their sys-| The ‘ios of the dynasties preceding the 
tem is founded upon a passage in the chronological | XVI[[th is not told by any continuous series of 
work of Syneellus, which assigns a duration of 3555] monuments. Except those of the EVth and XPlth 
to the thirty dynasties (Chron, p. 51 8). It is by | dynasties there are scarcely any records of the ave 
no means certain that this number is given on the} left to the present day, and thence ina vreat measure 
authority of Manetho, but apart from this, the} arises the dithculty of determining the chronology. 
whole statement is unmistakably not from the true] From the times of Menes, the first king, until the 
Manetho, but from some one of the fabricators of | Shepherd-invasion, Egypt seems to have enjoved 
chronology, among whom the Psendo-Manetho held | perfect tranquillity. During this ave the Memphite 
a prominent place (/-ne. Brit. 8th ed. Leypt, p.| line was the most powerful, and by it, under the 
452; Querterly Review, No. 210, p. 395-7). If; Vth dynasty, were the most famous pyramids raised. 
this number be discarded as doubtful or spurious,; The Shepherds were foreigners who came from the 
there is nothing definite to support the extended | East, and, in some manner unknown to Manetho, 
systela so confidently put forth by thuse who! gained the rule of Egypt. Those whose kings com- 
adopt it. posed the X Vth dynasty were the first and most im- 

3. History. — Passing from chronology to his-! portant They appear to have been Phuenicians, and 
tory, we huve first to notice the indicatiuns in the it is probable that their migration inte Ksypt, and 
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thence at last int> Palestine, was part of the great} with the Pharaohs, but in time of peace and in the 
movement to which the coming of the Pheenicians | case of friendly nations. It is a feeling alone paral 


from the Erythrean Sea, and the Philistines from 
Caphtor, belong. [t is not impossible that the war 
of the four kings — Chedorlaomer and his allies — 
was directel avainst the power of the kings of the 
X Vth dynast». Most probably the Pharaoh of Abra- 
ham was of this line, which lived at Memphis, and 
at the great fort or camp of Avaris on the eastern 
frontier. The period of Egyptian history to which 
the Shepherd-invasion should be assizued is a point 
of dispute. It is zenerally placed after the XIIth 
dynasty, tor it is arzued that this powerful line 
could not have reigned at the same time as one or 
more Shepherd-dynasties. We are of opinion that 
this objection is not valid, and that the Shepherd- 
invasion was anterior to the AlIth dynasty. It is 


not certain that the foreizners were at the outset. 


hostile to the Egyptians, for they may have come 
in by marriage, and it is by no means unlikely 
that they may have been long in a position of 
secondary importance. ‘The rule of the X1Ith dy- 
nasty, which was of Thebans, lasting about 160 
years, was a period of prusperity to Eyypt, but 
after its close those calamities appear to have 
occurred which made the Shepherds hated by the 
Ezvptians. During the interval to the XVIIIth 
dynasty there seems to have been no native line 
of any importance but that of the Thebans, and 
more than one Shepherd dynasty exercised a severe 
rule over the Evyptiaus. The paucity of the 
monuments proves the troubled nature of this 
period. 

We must here notice the history of the Israelites 
in Evypt with reference to the dynasty of the 
Pharashs who favored them, and that of their 
oppressors. According to the scheme of Biblical 
Chronology which we believe to be the most prob- 
able (CHRONOLOGY ], the whole sojourn in Egypt 
would belong to the period before the XVIIIth dy- 
nasty. ‘The Israelites would have come in and 
gone forth during that obscure age for the history 
of which we have little or no monumental evidence. 
This would explain the absence of any positive 
mention of them on the Exyptian monuments. 
Some assert that they were an unimportant Arab 
tribe, and therefore would not be mentioned, and 
that the calumities attending their departure could 
not be commemorated. ‘These two propositions are 
eontradictory, and the difficulties are unsulved. If, 
as Lepsius supposes, the Israelites came in under the 
XVI[Ith dynasty, and went out under the XIXth, 
or if, as Bunsen holds, they came in under the XIIth, 
and (after a sojourn of 1434 years!) went out under 
the XIXth, the oppression in both cases falling in 
a period of which we have abundant contemporary 
monuments, sometimes the records of every vear, 
it is impossible that the monuments should be 
wholly silent if the Biblical narrative is true. Let 
us examine the details of that narrative. At the 
time to which we should assign Joseph's rule, Ecypt 
was under Shepherds, and Exyptian kings of no 
great strength. Since the Pharaoh of Juseph must 
have been a pewerful ruler and held Lower Exypt, 
there can be no question that be was, if the dates be 
correct, a Shepherd of the NVth dynasty. How does 
the Biblical evidence affect this inference? Nothing 
is more striking throughout the ancient Evyptian 
inscriptions and writings than the bitter dislike of 
most foreigners, especially Easterns. ‘They are con- 
stantly spoken cf in the same terins as the inhabit- 


leled in our days by that of the Chinese. The 
accounts of the Greek writers, and the whole history 
of the later period, abundantly confirm this estimate 
of the prejudice of the Exyptians ayainst foreigners. 
Tt seems to us perfectly incredible that Joseph 
should be the minister of an Evyptian king. In 
lesser particulars the evidence is not fess strong. 
The Pharaoh of Joseph is a despot, whose will is 
law, who kills and pardons at his pleasure, who not 
only raises a foreign slave to the head of his ad- 
ministration, but through his means makes all the 
Evyptians, except the priests, serfs of the crown. 
The Exyptian kings on the contrary were restrained 
by the laws, shared the public dislike of foreigners, 
and would have avoided the very policy Joseph tfol- 
lowed, which would have weakened the attachment 
of their fellow-countrymen by the loosening of local 
ties and complete reducing to bondae of the popus 
lation, although it would have greatly strengthened 
the power of an alien sovereign. Pharavh’s conduct 
towards Joseph's family points to the same conclu- 
sion. He gladly invites the strangers, and gives 
thei leave to dwell, not among the Egyptians, but 
in Goshen, where his own cattle seem to have been 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii.6). His acts indicate a fellow- 
feeling and a desire to strengthen himself against 
the national party. 

The “new king” “which knew not Joseph,” is 
generally thought by those who hold with us as to 
the previous history, to have been an Evyptian, and 
head of the XVI[Ith dynasty. It seems at first 
sight extremely probable that the king who 
crushed, if he did not expel, the Shepherds, would 
be the first oppressor of the nation which they pro- 
tected. Plausible as this theory appeurs, a close 
examination of the Bible-narrative seems to us to 
overthrow it. We read of the new king that — 
“he said unto his people, Behold, the people of the 
children of [srael [are] more and mightier than 
we: come on, let us deal wisely with them; leat 
they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there 
falleth out any war, they join also unto our enemies, 
and fight against us, and [so] get them up out of 
the land *’ (ix. i. 9, 10). The Israelites are there- 
fure more and stronger than the people of the 
oppressur, the oppressor fears war in [Kyypt, and 
that the Israelites would join his enemies; he is not 
able at once to adopt open violence, aud he therefore 
uses a subtle system to reduce them by making 
them perform forced labor, and svon after takes the 
stronger measure of killing their male children. 
These conditions point to a divided country and a 
weak kingdom, and cannot, we think, apply to the 
time of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties. The 
whole narrative of subsequent events to the Exodus 
is consistent with this conclusion, to which the use 
of universal terms does not offer any real objection. 
When all Egypt is spoken of. it is not necessary 
either in Hebrew or in Fyyptian that we should 
suppose the entire country to be strictly intended. 
if we conclude therefore that the Exodus most 
probably occurred before the XVII[Ith dynasty, we 
have to ascertain, if possible, whether the Pharaohs 
of the oppression appear to have been Evyptians or 
Shepherds. The change of policy is in favor of 
their having been Egyptians, but is by no means 
conclusive, for there is no reason that all the for- 
eigners should have had the same feeling towards 
the Israelites; and we have already seen that the 


ants of the infernal regions, not alone when at war: Egyptian Pharaohs and their subjects seem in 
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general to nave been friendly ts them throughout 
their history, and that the Evyptians were privi- 
leged by the Law, apparently on this account. It 
may be questioned whether the friendship of the 
two nations, even if merely a matter of policy, 
would have been as enduring as we know it to have 
been, had the Egyptians looked back on their con- 
duct towards the Israelites as productive of great 
national calamities, or had the Israelites looked 
back upon the persecution as the work of the Egypt- 
ians. If the chronology be correct, we can ouly 
decide in favor of the Shepherds. © During the 
time to which the events are assiyned there were no 
important lines but the Theban, aud one or more of 
Shepherds. Lower Exypt, and especially its eastern 
part, must have been in the hands of the latter. 
The land of Goshen was in the eastern part of Lower 
Egypt: it was wholly under the control of the op- 
pressors, whose capital, or royal residence, at least 
in the case of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, lay very 
near to it. Manetho, according to the transeript 
of Africanus, speaks of three Shepherd-dy nasties, 
the XVth, XVith, and XVIIth, the last of which, 
according to the present text, was of Shepherds and 
Thebans, but this is probably incorrect, and the 
dynasty should rather be considered as of Shepherds 
alone. It is dithcult to choose between these three: 
a@ passave in Isaiah, however, which has been 
stranvely overlooked, scems to afford an indication 
which narrows the chuice. My people went 
down aforetime into Exzypt to sojourn there; and 
the Assyrian oppressed them without cause"? (li. 
4). This indicates that the oppressor was an 
Assyrian, and therefore not of the XVth dynasty, 
which, according to Manetho, in the epitomes, was 
of Phanicians, and opposed to the Assyrians (Jo- 
Beph. co Apion. i. 14). Among the names of kings 
of this period in the Royal Turin Papyrus (ed. Wil- 
kinson) are two which appear to be Assyrian, so 
that we may reasonably suppose that some of the 
foreign rulers were of that race. [t is not possible 
at present to decide whether they were of the XVIth 
or the AVE th dynasty. It cannot be objected 
to the explanation we have offered that the title 
Pharaoh is applied to the kings connected with the 
Israelites, and that they must therefore have been 
natives, for it is almost certain that at least some of 
the Shepberd-kings were Fgyptianized, like Joseph, 
who received an [ezvptian name, and Moses, who 
Was supposed by the daughters of Jetliro to be an 
Egyptian (Ex. ii. 19). It has been urged by the 
opponents of the chronological schemes that place 
the Exodus before the later part of the fourteenth 
century #.¢., that the conquests of the Pharaohs 
of the NVITIth, NIXth, and XXch dynasties would 
have involved collisions with the Israelites had they 
been in those times already established in Palestine, 
whereas neither the Bible ner the monuments of 
Eevpt indicate any such event. It has been over- 
looked by the advocates of the Rabbinical date of 
the Exodus that tle absence of any positive Pales- 
tinian names, except that of the Philistines, in the 
lists ot peoples and places subject to these Pharaohs, 
and in the records of their wars, entirely destrovs 
their argument, for while it shows that they did 
ot conqrer Palestine, it makes it impossible for us 
to decide on Exyptian evidence whether the He- 
brews were then in that country or not. Shishak’'s 
list, on the contrary, presents several well-known 
names of towns in Palestine, besides that of the 
kingdom of Judah. The policy of the Pharaohs, as 
previously explained, is the key to their conduct 
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towards the Israelites. At the same time the char- 
acter of the portions of the Bible relating to this 
period prevents our being sure that the Egyptians 
may not have passed through the country, and even 
put the Israelites to tribute. It is illustrative of 
the whole question under consideration, that in 
the most flourishing days of the sule kingdom of 
Israel, a Pharaoh should have marched unopposed 
into Palestine and captured the Canaanite city 
(sezer at no great distance from Jeruxdem. and that 
this should be merely incidentally mentioned ata 
later time instead of being noticed in the regular 
course of the narrative (1 K. ix. 15, 16). 

The main arguments for the Rabbinical or latest 
date of the Exodus have been discussed in a previous 
article (CHRONOLOGY). The objections to a nyuch 
earlier date, that of B.c. 1652, may be considered 
as favorable to the latest rather than to Usher's date, 
although not unfavorable to both. The main 
objection to these, in our opinion, is that the details 
of the Biblical narrative do not, even with the utniost 
latitude of interpretation, agree with the history 
of the country if the Exodus be supposed to bave 
taken place under the XVII th or XIAth dynasty. 
As to the account of the Exedus given by Manetko, 
it was confessedly a mere popular story, for he 
admitted it was not a part of the Egyptian records, 
but a tale of uncertain authorship (iwép ay é 
MaveOay ovk ex tay wap’ Aiyunrios ypauudrur, 
GAA’ ws autos apodrAdynney, dx trav adecrdéres 
puvPoAoyoupevwy mpooTebekev, KT. A. Juscph. ¢. 
Apion, i. 16). A critical examination shows that it 
cannot claim to be a veritable tradition of the Exo 
dus: it is indeed, if based on any such tradition, so 
distorted that it is impossible to be sure that it 
relates to the king to whose reipn it is assigned. 
Yet upon the supposition that the king is really 
Menptah, son of Kameses II., the advocates of the 
Rabbinical date entirely base their adjustment of 
Hebrew with Egyptian history at this period. 

The history of the XVIlIth, XUXth, and NXth 
dynasties is that of the Eevptian empire. Aalhimes, 
the head of the first of these (B.C. cir. 1525), over- 
threw the power of the Shepherds, and proiably 
expelled them. Queen Amen-nemt and Thothmes 
H. and [If. are the earliest sovereigns of whom 
great monuments remain in the temple of El- 
Karnak, the chief sanctuary of Thebes. The last 
of these rulers was a great foreign conquereur, and 
reduced Nineveh, and perhaps Babvlon also, to his 
sway. Amenoph LII., his great-grandson, states 
on scarabei. struck apparently to commemorate his 
marriage, that his northern boundary was in Meso- 
potamia, his southern in Kara (Choloe 7). By him 
was raised the great ternple on the west bank at 
Thebes, the site of which is now only marked br 
the gigantic pair, the Vocal Memnon and _ its fel- 
low. The head of the NTXth dynasty, Sethee [., or 
Sethos, B. c. cir. 1340, waged great foreizn wars, 
particularly witb the Hittites of the valley of the 
Orontes, whose capital Retesh, situate near Emesa, 
he captured. By him the great hypostyle hall of 
El-Karnak was built, and on its northern wall is a 
most interesting series of bas-reliefs recording his 
successes. Elis son Rameses []. was the most illus- 
trious of the Pharaohs. If he did not exceed all 
others in foreign conquests, he fur outshone them in 
the grandeur and beauty of the temples with which 
he adorned Egypt and Nubia. Tis chief campaizn 
was against the Hittites and a great confederacy 
they had formed. Te defeated their army, capt- 
ured Ketesh, and forced them to conclude a traty 
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with him, though this last object does not seem to 
have been immediately attained. Menptah, the son 
and successor of Kameses II., is supposed by the 
advocates of the Rabbinical date of the /xodus to 
have been the Pharaoh in whose time the Israelites 
went out. One other king of this period must be 
noticed, Rameses III., of the XXth dynasty, B. ¢. 
cir. 12.) «bose conquests, recorded on the walls of | perhaps it was by his advice that he afterwards 
his grea, emple of Medleenet) Haboo in western ' attacked Judah. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Thebes, seem to have been not less important than | Jeroboam did not sufter by the invasion as well as 
those of Rameses [I]. “The most remarkable of the; Kehoboam. On the outside of the suuth wall of the 
sculptures commemorating them represents a naval temple of El-Karnak is a list of the conquests of 
victory in the Me literranean, gained by the Egypt-! Sheshonk I., comprising “the kingdom of Judah,” 
ian tleet over that of the lokkaree, probably the | and several Hebrew towns, some of which must have 
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princess who became Solomon's wife was a daughter 
of a late king of the Tanite dynasty. The head of 
the XXIId dynasty, Sheshonk L, the Shishak 
of the Bible, restored the unity of the kingdom, 
and revived the credit of the Egyptian amns, B. C. 
cir. 990. Early in his reign he received Jero- 
hoam, the enemy of Solomon (1 K. xi. 40), ana 





Carians, and Shairetana (Khairetana) or Cretans. 
Other Shairetana, whon we take to correspond to 
the Cherethim of Scripture, serve in the Mgyptian 
forces. This king also subdued the Philistines and 
the Kebu (leu), or Lubim, to the west of Ezypt. 
Under his successors the power of Exypt evidently 
declined, and towards the close of the dynasty the 


defeated by Asa. 
only have been that of Egypt, and his overthrow 


been taken from Jerovoam. [Suisiak.] Probably 
his successor, Osorkon I., is the Zerah of Scripture, 
The army that Zerah led can 


will explain the decline of the house of Sheshonk. 
[ZERAH.] Egypt makes no fivure in Asiatic history 
during the XXI[Id and XXIVth dynasties: under 


country seems to have fallen into anarchy, the high-| the XX Vth it regained, in part at least, its ahcient 


priests of Amen having usurped regal power at 
Thebes, and a | ower Egyptian dynasty, the X X Ist, 
having arisen at Tanis. Probably the Egyptian 


N 


The son of King Remeses with his charioteer. 


are disposed to identify with Shebek IT. or Sehichus, 
the second Ethiopian, rather than with Shebek I. 
or Sahaco, the first, made an alliance with Hoshea 
the last king of Israel. [So.] Tehrak or Tirhakah, 
the third of this house, advanced avainst Sennach- 
erib in support of Hezekiah. [TtrHAKAH.] After 
this, a native dynasty again occupied the throne, 
the XX VIth, of Saite kings. Psametek I. or Psam- 
metichus I. (8. c. 664), who may be regarded as the 
head of this dynasty, warred in Palestine, and took 
Ashdod, Azotus, after a siege of twenty-nine years 
(Herod. ii. 157). Probably it was heid by an Assyr- 
jan garriaon, having been previously taken from the 
Egyptians by Sargon (Is. xx.). Neku or Necho, the 
son of Psammetichus, continued the war in the East, 
and marched along the coast of Palestine to attack 
the king of Assyria. At Meziddo Josiah encount- 
ered him (8. c. 608-7), notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of the Egyptian king, which is very illustra- 
tive of the policy of the Pharaohs in the East (2 Chr. 
xxxv. 21) no less than is his lenient conduct after the 
defeat and death of the king of Judah. The army of 
Necho was after a short space routed at Carchemish 
by Nebuchadnezzar, B. c. 605-4 (Jer. xlvi.2,. We 





importance. This was xn Ethiopian line, the war- 
like sovereigns of which strove to the utmost tc 
repel the onward stride of Ass:ria. So, whom we 





(Wilkinson.) 


of Egypt came not again any more out of his 
land: for the king of Babylon had taken from the 
river of Exypt unto the river Euphrates all thas 
pertained to the king of Egypt’? (2 K. xxiv. 7) 
[Puaraon-Necno.] The second successor of 
Necho, Apries, or Pharach-Hophra, sent his army 
into Palestine to the aid of Zedekiah (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, 7, 11), so that the siege of Jerusalem was 
raised for a time, and kindly received the fugitives 
from the captured city. He seems to have Leen 
afterwards attacked by Nebuchadnezzar in L's own 
country. There is, however, no certain account of 
a complete subjugation of Mgypt by the king of 
Babylon, and it is probable that the prophecies of 
Ezekiel (for the fulfillment of which commentators 
have looked to this time) refer to a later period, 
and chiefly to the conquest by Cambyses and the 
calamities which followed the revolt of Inaros. 
(PHaRAOH-Horura.] Atiasis, the successor of 
Apries, had a long and prosperous reign, and taking 
advantage of the weakness and fall of Babylon 
somewhat restored the weight of Egypt in the East. 
But the new power of Persia was te prove even 
more terrible to his house than Babylon had beer 


sead of a time not long subsequent that “the king|to the house of Psammetichus; and the son of 
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Aiasis had reigned but six months when Cambyses 
reduced the country to the condition of a province 
of his empire, B.C. 525. 

It is not necessary here to give an outline of the 
subsequent history of Ngypt. Its connection with 
the histury and literature of the Jews is discussed 
in the articles on the Greek kings of Egypt 
[Pro.emMy) and ALEXANDRIA. The relation of 
Egypt and Palestine during the period from the 
accession of the first Ptolemy until the age of the 
Apostles is full of interest, but it does not offer any 
serious difficulties that require it to be here dis- 
cussed. It would not be within the province of 
this article to enter upon a general consideration 
of the prophecies relating to Egypt: we must, how- 
ever, draw the reader's attention to their remark- 
able fultillment. The visitor to the country needs 
not to be reminded of them: everywhere he is 
struck by the precision with which they have come 
to pass. We have already spoken of the physical 
chanyes which have verified to the letter the words 
of Isaiah. In like manner we recovnize, for in- 
stance, in the singular disappearance of the city of 
Memphis and its temples in a country where several 
primeval towns yet stand, and scarce any ancient 
site is unmarked by te:nples, the fulfillment of 
the words of Jeremiah: “Noph shall be waste 
and desolate without an inhabitant ” (xlvi. 19), and 
those of Kzekiel, * Thus saith the Lord God; I will 
also destroy the idols, and I will cause [their] 
images to cease out of Noph" (xxx. 13). Not less 
signally are the words immediately following the 
last quotation — * And there shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt” (dl. c.) — fulfilled in 
the history of the country, for from the second 
Persian conquest, more than two thousand years 
ago, until our own days, not one native ruler has 
occupied the throne. 

Literature. — The following are the most useful 
works upon Egypt, excepting such as relate to its 
modern history: for a very fuil list of the literature 
of the sul.ject the reader is referred to Jolowicz's 
(Dr. H.) Bibliotheca AE ygyptiaca, 1858 [and Sup- 
plement [., 1861]. Egypt generally: Description 
de C Eyypte, 2d ed. 1821-9; Aneyclypedia Britan- 
nica, 8th ed. art. Agypt. Description, Productions, 
and Topography: Abd-Allatif, Aedation de t Equpte, 
ed. Silvestre de Sacy, 1810; D’Anville, Afemoztres 
sur PEqyple, 1766; Belzoni (G.), Narratire of 
Operations, 1820; Brugsch (H.), Geographische 
Inschriften altigyptischer Denkmdler, 1857 [-60]; 
Retseberichte aus sA-gypten, 1855; Champollion le 
Jeune, L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, 1814; Let- 
tres ccrites pendant son Voyage en Egypte, 2de éd. 
1834; Ehrenberg, Ch. G., und Hemprich, F. W., 
Naturgeschichtliche Resen — Reisen in Acqupten, 
&c., 188 — Symbolke Physice, 1829-1845; Forskal, 
Pt., Desertptioncs Animalium, &e., 1775-6; Flora 
AS yyptiaco-arabica, 1775; Harris, A. C., Hiero- 
glyphical Standards, 1852; Linant de Bellefonds, 
Meémoire sur le Lac de Meeris, 1843; Makreezee 
el-Takee-ed-deen, Ahitat: Quatremére, E., Afe- 
mores Geographiques et Historiques, 1811; Rus- 
segger, Reisen, 1841-8; Vyse, H., Col., and Perring, 
J. S., Pyramids of Gizeh, 1839-42; Perring, J. 
S., 58 Large ricics, §-c., of the Pyramids of Gizeh ; 
Wilkinson, Sir J. G., Modern Eqypt and Thebes, 
1843; Handbook for Egypt, 2d ed. 1858; Survey 
of Thebes (plan); On the Eastern Desert, Journ. 
Geogr. Soc. ii. 1832, p. 28 ff. Monuments and 
Inscriptions: Champollion le Jeune, Monuments, 
1829-47; Notices descriptires, 1844; Lepsius, R. 
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Denkmaler, 1849, in progress [plates completed in 
12 vols. in 1859]; Letroune, J. A., Recueil dea 
inscriptions grecyues et latines DB upte, 1842; 
Rosellini, Monuments ; Select Pepyri, 13844. Lan- 
guage: Brugsch, H., Grammaire Deir te te, 1855; 
Champollion le Jeune, Grammnice Ee sptienne, 
183641; Dictionnaire Eqypticn, 1841; Lneye. 
Brit. 8th ed. art. Mieroylyphice; Varthey, G., 
Vocubularium Coptice-Latinum, &e.: Veyrun, A. 
Grammatica Lingue Coptice, 1841; Lexicon, 
1835; Schwartze, M.G., Das Alle sheazden, 1843. 
Ancient Chronology, History, and Manners: Bun- 
sen, O.C. J., Egypt's Place, vol. i.-iii. 1848-54 (vel. 
iv. 1860, vol. v. 1867]; Cory, I. P., Arceent Prag- 
mens, 2d ed. 1832; //erodotua, ed. [trans.] Rawlin- 
sor, vols. i.-iii.; Hengstenberz, E. W., Aeupt and 
the Books of Moses, 1843; Ideler, L., Herrick 
der Chronologie, 1825; Lepsius, R., Chrousadeste 
der Ayypter, vol. i. 1849; Konigahuch der alter 
“Equpter, 1858; Poole, R. S., Hora seuptinee, 
1851; Wilkinson, Sir J. G., Wanners ane Customs 
of the Ancient Eqyptians, 1837, 1841: Prpedar 
Account of the Ancient Equytans, 1855. To these 
must be added, for the manners cf the modem 
inhabitants: Lane, E. W., Sfodern Haupticns, ed. 
1842 [new ed. 1861]; Thousand and One Nuhts, 
2d ed., by E. S. Poole, 1859; LVoole, Mrs., Ax giush- 
woman in Equpt, 1844. It ia impossil le to specify 
a large number of valuable papers by Dr. Hincks, 
Mr. Kirch, M. de Rougé, and others. KR. 38. P. 

* Since the first publication of Mr. Poole’s arti- 
cle, in 1860, numerous works have appeared in al- 
most every department of Egyptology, of which the 
following are the more important : — 

Language. — Brugsch, H., Hieroglyphisch- De- 
motisches Worterbuch, 1867. This is a scientific 
arrangement of the most common words and groups 
of both the sacred and the popular languages of an- 
cient Egypt, with definitions in French, German, 
and Arabic, and a statement of their affinities with 
corresponding words of the Coptic. Rougé, Vi- 
comte Emmanuel de, Chrestomathie Ecypticnne, & 
selection of Exyptian texts, translated and accom- 
panied with a running commentary; also a gram- 
matical compendiun. Birch, 8., Dicteenary of 
Hieroglyphics, Hieroglyphic Grammar, and selected 
Egyptian Texts; published in vol. v. of Bunsen’s 
Egypt's Place. The same volume contains Profes- 
sor Dietrich’s Comparison of the Old + ceptiun 
and Semitic Roots, and Bunsen’s Comparison of 
Old and New Egyptian Words with the Semine 
and Iranian. Brugsch, H., A. Henry Rihinds 
zwei bilingue Papyri, hieratisch und demotisch, 
1865. The same, translated by Dr. S. Birch, 1863. 
Lepsius, Richard, Das bilingue Dekret con Kas- 
opus, 1867. This is an inscription of the ninth 
year of Ptolemy II]. Euervetes I. found at Tani, 
in 1866. It contains 37 lines of hieroglyphics, 
and 76 lines of Greek, both in excellent preserva- 
tion. This addition to the Egvpto-Greek vecab- 
ulary confirms the previous reading of the hicro- 
glyphics by the school of Champollion. ‘The same 
inscription has been published by Dr. S. [eo 
Reinisch and E. R. Roesler, under the title Lie 
zweisprachige Inschrift van Tanvs, 1867. Chabas, 
F., L’ Inscription Hicroglyphique de Resette, an- 
alysée et cumparée a la Version Grecque, 1867. 
This new translation of the Rosetta inscription is 
made for the purpose of philological compariaon 
with that of Tanis. A valuable Egypto-Greek 
glossary is appended to the text. 

Monuments and Inscriptiuns. — 1 iwichen, 
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Johannes, Altiqyptische Tempelinschriften, espe-: of the Great Pyramid that Professor Sinyth found 
cially from Edtu, and the famous battle-scenes | the difference between the direction of its entrance 
of Karnak, and the triumphal gates of Medinet-' passage and the present astronomical meridian te 
Habu, 1837. Kougé, E. de, Recherches sur les| be less than 5’. His determination of the latitude 
Monuments awon peut attribuer auz siz premeres| of the pyramid is 29° 58 51%. He regards the 
Dynistics de Munéthun, 1866; a work of chron-| whole structure as a symbolical standard tur a uni- 
Olovical value. Leemans, Dr. C., Monuments! versal metrology, anticipating by thousands of years 
Eyyptens da Musée d Antiquites des Puys-Bis a) the exactest determinations of modern science, — 
Leide 3 Monuments de bi Vie Cictle, 1866. Brugseh, | the linear standard founded on the earth's axis 
H., Recucil de Monuments Eguptiens, 1852-03.) of rotation; the weight and capacity measure on 
Reinisch, S., Die <Eyyptischen Denkmaler in: Mir-|an employment of the whole earth's mean density ; 
anever, 1865. These antiquities are chiefly fune- | the temperature standard on the mean surface tem- 
real. Khind, A. Henry, Thebes, tts Tombs and| perature of the whole earth; and the time stand- 
their Tenants, 1862. Clark, Mlward L., Dtleth,) ard on the precession of the equinoxes, assisted by 
or the Homestentd of the Netions, 1804, a popular | meridian observations combining a well-chosen polar 
account of Eyyptian discoveries. with an equatorial star.” All these standards 
History awl Geography. — Diimichen, J., Geo- | Professor Sinyth believes that he has found ex- 
graphische Inachriften altigyptischer Denkmdler, | pressed in the form, materials, and proportions of 
1805, and Historische Inschrifan alldyyptischer | the entrance passage, the king's chamber, and the 
Denkmaler, 1867. Brugsch, H., Histoire d Eqypte,' cotter therein contained; and he traces to this 
vol. i. 1859, comprising Egypt under her native | source the Hebrew cubit, and the dimensions of the 
sovereivns; vol. ii. is now in press. Hartmann, Dr. | sacred ark and the molten sea. A metrology so 
R., Geoyraphse und Naturgeschichte der Nul-| recondite and exact, the Professor ascribes to a di- 
lander, 1865. Kremer, Alfred von, .2yypten; | vine inspiration in the mind of the original archi- 
Physische Geographie, Kthnographie, Agrikaltur, | tect or founder of the pyramid. ‘Phe date of the 
1863. This work is devoted chiefly to modern | pyramid he fixes upon astronomical grounds at 
Exypt.  Parthey, G., Zur Ardkunde des alten) 2170 B. Cc. Following the theory of Sir John 
wt gyptens, 1859; with maps according to Herudo-| Herschel that @ Draceunis was the star to which 
tus, Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, and other ancient au-| the builders of the pyramid had reference in the 
thorities. Petherick, John, Ayypt, the Soudan,| angie or dip of its entrance or tube, he finds that 
and Central Africt, 1861. Chabas, F., Voyage | this star was in the prescribed position at about 
Mun Eyyplicn en Syrie, en Phenicie, en Pilestine,| 2200 B. Cc. and 3400 B. ¢.; but at the former 
au X[Ve sivcle avant notre cre, traduction an-| date the Pleiades, whose “sweet influences "' were 
alytique Dun papyrus du Musee Britannique, | 30 noted among the ancients, were also crossing the 
1866. meridian above the pule, and frum a comparison of 
Chronology. — Hincks, E., On the Varwus Years|the right ascension and declination of y J'aurs 
und Months in use among the Egyptians, 1865. | with the right ascension and north polar distance 
Lauth, kr. Jos., Der 30 Dynasticen Manctho's, of a Draconis, he reaches the mean date of 2170 
von Menes bis Amosis, 1865. Brugsch, H., Joe] Bb. c. 
terinuc pour servir a la Reconstruction du Calen-| But if the builder of the Great Pyramid was 
drier des Anciens Evjyptiens, 1864. Palmer, Wil-| the Souphis or Chefre of Manetho’s fourth dynasty, 
liam, Kgyptian Chroncles, with a Harmony of | this date would place Menes at nearly 38000 B. C., 
Sacred aud Egypte Chronology ; —an attempt |long before the flood, according to the Hebrew 
to revive the authority of the « Old Chronicle,” | chronology. Prof. Smyth endeavors to meet this 
and to fix the era of Menes at 2224 8. C., about | difticulty by impeaching Manetho’s list: and, fol- 
the time of Terah. Henne von Sargans, Dr. An-| lowing Mr. William Osburn in his .Monumentas 
ton, Manethds, die Origines unserer Geschichte) History of Egypt, he abbreviates and condenses 
wad Chronolovie, 1865; a highly fanciful work. | the earlier dynasties. But monumental evidences 
Lieblein, J., -<Lyyptische Chronvlogie, 1863. Lep-| unknown to Osburn, and overlooked by Smyth, 
sius, KR. Goer einige Berithrungapunkte der | point to a different conclusion. ‘The most impor- 
Agyptischen, Griechischen, und Romischen Chro-| taut recent additions to the materials of Kgyptian 
ndojte, 1859. Also, by the same, a monograph, | Chronulogy are the “ Tudblet of Memphis or Sak- 
Uber die Manethonische Bestimmung des Cinfungs | kerah ” discovered by M. Mariette, and the “ Se 
der Agypliachen Geschichte, 1897. Dumichen, J., | Hos Tablet,’ discovered at Abydos by M. Diimi- 
Altayyptische Kalenderinschriften, 1866. Smyth,|chen. These tablets, collated with each other and 
C. Piazzi, Life and Work at the Great Pyramid,| with the ‘Turin papyrus, furnish an almost  un- 
1867. Professor Smyth, of the University of | broken list of kings from Menes to Sethos [. Lep- 
Edinburgh, and Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, | sinus, Brugsch, and others, place Sethos [. about the 
spent, the months of January, February, March, | middle of the 15th century before Christ ; Mr. 
and April, 1865, at the Great Pyramid, devoting | Poole, a century later, in 1340 B. c. But even 
his whole attention to mathematical measurements | this latter date will require that Egyptian chronol- 
and astronomical observations. For this work he | ogy be carried back somewhat beyond the limite 
had prepared himself by a careful study of all pre-| assigned in the foregoing article, in order to pro- 
vious measurements and observations, and he was| vide for the seventy-six consecutive reigns from 
furnished with the best instruments of modern! Menes to Sethos. That these reiyns are to he 
science. Ilis results, in the main confirming, and | taken consecutively, the tablet of Sethos [. clearly 
in some pvuints correcting, those of Col. Howard | indicates. This monarch, accompanied by his son 
Vyse and Mr. Perring, are of scientific value, and | Rameses, is offering homage to his royal predeces- 
may hereafter contribute to the settlement of chrun- | sors, whose cartouches are arranged in three par- 
ological and historical questions, though their au- | allel lines, that of Menes heading the tinst column ; 
thority is weakened by the fanciful and extravagant | and wherever the list can be verified by a compar 
theories of the author. So exact is the orientation | ison with other monuments, the order of the car 
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touches {s found to be strictly historical. This 
sablet must be accepted as an ofticial list of the 
regular and legitimate dynasties of old Fgypt, as 
these were recognized at the beginning of tle nine- 
teenth dynasty. The tablets of Sakkarah and 
Sethos, with the Turin papyrus, fill out the earlier 
dynasties with great completeness and accuracy ; 
and an average for the seventy-six reigns prior to 
Sethos I. will place Menes at least J00U B. Cc. 
Thus monumental data for the determination of 
Egyptian chronology are accumulating, and the 
conclusions of Mr. Poole should be held in sus- 
pense until some surer lixht is gained. 

Religion. — Sharpe, Samuel, Lyyption Mythol- 
ogy and Egyptian Christianity, 1863. Lepsius, 
K., Alteste Teate des Tudtenbuchs, 1867. Rouge, 
E. de, Le Rituel Funcraire des Ancicns Egypt- 
tens, 1866. Chabas, F., Le Chepitie Vi. du 
Kituel Eqyptien, 1363. Pleyte, W., Etude sur le 
Chapitre 125 du Rituel Funeraire, 1866. Birch, 
S., The Funereal Ritual, the first complete trans- 
lation of this important text-book of the Egyptian 
faith ; see vel. v. of Bunsen's Ayypt's Place in 
Cniversil History. VPleyte, W., dit Religion des 
Pre-Israclites, 1862. Beauregard, Ollivier, Les 
Divinites Evyupticnnes, leur Onigi ine, leur Culte, et 
gun Arpansion dins le Monde, 1806. The work of 
Dr. Lepsius is based chiefly upon the inscriptions 
of sarcuphagi in the Berlin Museum, and vives the 
earliest known text of the Book of the Dead. 
This text, though much more brief than that of 
the Turin papyrus, contains the important doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul, the rehabil- 
itation of the body, the judgment of beth good 
and bad, the punishment of the wicked, the justiti- 
cation of the righteous and their admission tu the 
blessed state of the gods. These doctrines are 
aniplified and repeated under various forms, in the 
laryer text translated by Dr. Birch. 

Valuable articles on Egyptology may be found 
in the Aerue Archeologique, the Juurnal of Sacred 
Literature, the Bibliotheca Sacra, the Mel.nges 
Eyyptologiques of M. Chabas, the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Abhandlungen der 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, and especially 


in the Zeitschrift fiir Ay yptische Sprache und ; 


Aterthumakunde, published monthly at Berlin, and 
edited by Drs. Lepsius and Brugsch. J. P. T. 


EGYPTIAN (32%, mase.; FW 2D, fem. : 
Alybrrios, Atyurria: A yyptius), EGYPTIANS 
(992%, mase.; PV, env: 
Alyirrtos, yuvaines Alybrrou: Eqyptii, Ky -yptiae 
nudieres), Natives of Egypt. The word most 
commonly rendered Egyptians (Mitsreim) is the 


name of the country, and might be appropriately 
so translated in many cases. W. A. W. 


* In Acts xxi. 38, an Egyptian is mentioned 
who headed a popular tumult in the procuratorship 
of Felix, whom the Roman chiliarch at first sup- 
posed might be Paul, whom he had rescued from 
the rage of the Jews. Josephus gives an account 
of the same Igyptian, whom he likewise represents 
as having appeared in the time of Felix (3. J. ii. 
13, § 5, and Ant. xx. 7, § 6). In some other 
respects the Jewish historian seems to be hardly 
less at variance with himself in the two passaves, 
than with Luke's account. In &. J. ii. 13, § 5, 
Josephus relates that a jucgler (ydns), whom he 
also denominates 6 Aiydxrios, having procured for 
himself the reputation of a prophet, led a multitude 


fem. ; 


EHUD 


of about 30,000 men out. of the desert to the Moont 
of Olives, and promised them that the walls of 
Jerusalein would fall down at his command; but 
Felix fell upon them, the Egyptian fled with a few 
men (xer’ oAlywy), most of hia fullowers were slain 
or taken prisoners, and the rest of the crowd (7d 
Aowrdy wA7nO0s) dispersed. In hia Ant. xx. T,§ 
6, Josephus states that this Igyptian came to 
Jerusalein, that he persuaded the populace to co 
out with him to the Mount of Olives, where be 
would exhibit to them the wonder before mentioned; 
and then he speaks of the attack of Felix, and in 
that connection says merely that 400 of the Egyp- 
tian’s adherents were slain, and 200 were taken cup- 
tive, without adding any thing further. The points 
of apparent disagreement here are, that in one case 
the kgyptian brings the people from the desert to 
the Mount of Olives, in the other, trom Jerusalem; 
in one case that the greater part of 30.000 peuple 
are slain or taken prisoners; in the other, that the 
number of the slain amounts to only 400, that of 
the prisoners to only 200. 

Here now is an example, as Tholuck argues 
(Glaudwiirdigkeit der evangel, Geschichte, pp. 
169, 170), which shows how reasonable it is, if a 
writer's general credibility be acknowleded, that 
we should reconcile such differences by having re 
course to supposition or combination. Under this 
rule, we may view the case thus: “ The Egyptian 
at first had a band of sicari (Luke's gixdpzo:), 
and a rabble had also attached themselves to him; 
these people he leaves behind on the Mount of 
Olives, and leads thither out of Jerusalem an ad- 
ditional crowd, so that the entire multitude might 
amount to about 30,000 men. As usually happens 
in such cases, curiosity merely had drawn tovether 
most of them. Only a smaller company belonged 
to the train of his followers, and among these were 
the stcartéi ; the attack of the Romans was directed 
properly against these, of whom Felix slew 400, 
and made 200 prisoners. With a small number, 
i. e., with the 4000 of whom Luke spenks, he escaped 
into the desert; the remaining mass, f#. ¢., 7d 
wAn@os, Of which the first passage of Josephus 
speaks, dispersed. In this, or in a similar way, 
the Jewish historian may be reconciled with him- 
self, and with the writer of the Acts.”’ H. 


E/HI (IS [brother, i.e. friend, of Jehorah, 
Ges.]: "Ayxls; (Alex. Ayyes:] £chi), head of 
one of the Benjamite houses, according to the list 
in Gen. xlvi. 21, and son of Belah according to the 
].XX. version of that passage. He seems to be the 
same as Ahi-ram, OTT, in the list in Num. 
xxvi. 38, and if so, Ahiram is probably the right 
name, as the famill were called Ahiramites. In 1 
Chr. viii. 1, the same person seems to be called 
TST, Aharah, and perhaps also FITTS, Aboah, 
in ver. 4 ("Ayid, LXX., and in Cod. Vatic. [2] 
"Axipdy), PTT (Axid), Ahiah, ver. 7, and “WTS 
CAdp), Aber, 1 Chr. vii. 12. These fluctuations 
in the orthography seem to indicate that the oricinal 


copies were partly effaced by time or injury. 
{BrECHER; CHRONICLES.] A. C. H. 


EHUD (TAS [union]: [°'Ad0,] Add; (Alex. 
Auesd, n8;) Joseph. "Hdudns: Aod, { Ahod] ), like 
Gera, an hereditary name among the Benjamites. 


1. Ehud, the son of Bilhan, and great-grandson 
of Benjamin the Patriarch (1 Chr. vii. 10, viii. 6). 


EKER 


2. |'Add: Aod.] Ehud, the son of Gera (S72 : 
Pood: Gera; three others of the name, Gen. xvi. 
2i; 2 Saino. xvi. 5; 1 Chr. viii. 3), of the tribe of 
Benjamin (Judy. iii, 15, mary. “son of Jemii,” 


but vid. Gesen. Lez. sub v. JWSS3E), the second 
Jude of the Israelites (np. c. 1336). In the Bille 
he is not called a Judye, but a dedéverer (1. ¢.): 80 
Othniel (Judy. iii. 9) and all the Judves (Neh. ix. 
27). As a Benjanite he was specially chosen to 
destroy Ezlon, who had established himself in Jer- 
icho, which was included in the boundaries of that 
tribe. [[GLox.) In Josephus he appears as a 
younz man (yeavias) He was very strony, and 
left-handed. So A. V.; but the more literal ren- 
dering is, as in margin, “shut of his right hand.” 
The words are ditfereutly rendered: (1) left- 
handed, and unable to use his right; (2) using his 
left hand as readily as his right. For (1), are 
Tarun, Joseph., Syr. (anpotem), Arab. (ariulwn), 
apd Jewish writers generally; Cajet., Buxtorf, 


Parkh., Gesen. (impeditus): derivation of “Ws 


from “NEN, the latter only in Ps. Ixix. 15, where 
it = to shut. For (2), LX.X. (augidétios), Yule. 
(gut ulrdgue monu pro dextid ulebttur), Corn. a 
Lap., Bonfrer, Patrick (cf. wep:de&tos, Lom. //. 
xxi. 163, Hipp. Aph. 7, 43); Judy. xx. 16, sole re- 
currence of the phrase, applied to 700 Benjamites, 
the picked men of the army, who were not likely 
to be chusen for a physical defect. As regards L’s. 


Ixix. 15, it is urged that TOS may = corono= 


aperio; hence V3S8 = apertus = expeditus, q. a. 
expedita dextra ; or if “ cl-usus,”’ cl tusus dextrd 
= cinctus dextrad = mepidékios, conbiderter (vid. 
Pol. Syn.) The feint of drawing the dagger from 
the right thigh (Judg. iii. 21) is consistent with 
either opinion. For Ehud’s adventures see Ec- 
Lon; and for the period of eighty years’ rest 
which his valor is said to have procured for the [s- 
raelites, see JUDGES. T. FE. B. 

E’KER (97% [a rooting up, perh. =one trans- 
plinted, forciyner): "Axdp; [Comp. "Ixdp:] 
Achar), a descendant of Judah through the fami- 
les of Hezron and Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 27). 


EK’REBEL (‘ExpeBna; [Vat. Sin. Evype- 
Bnd:] Pesh. Aaras, Ecrabat: Vulg. omits), 


a place named in Jud. vii. 18 only, as “near to 
Chusi, which is on the brook Mochmur;"’ appar- 
ently somewhere in the hill country to the south- 
east of the Plain of Esdraelon and of Dothain. 
The Syriac reading of the word points to the place 
Acrabbern, mentioned by Eusebius in the Onom-ts- 
técon as the capital of a district called Acrab tttine, 
and still standing as Advadih, about 6 miles south- 
erst of Neblus (Shechem), in the Wadyg Wakfi- 
siych, on the road to the Jordan valley (Van de 
Velde, ii. 304, and Map). Though frequently 
mentioned by Josephus (B. J. ii. 2), § 4, iti. 3, 
§ 5, &c.), neither the place nor the district are 
named in the Bible, and they must not be con- 


@ @There is a play on this meaning as well as the 


sound of the name in Zeph. fi. 4 (4 {yn Py). 
muly slightly apparent in the A. V. The Vulg. reminds 
woof the verbal assonance in its Accaron cradicahitur. 
i. 
& The LXX. in both MSS., and Josephus (Anal. vi. 
44 
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founded with those of the same name in the south 
of Judah. [AKRABBIM; ARABATTINE; MAALEH- 
ACKABBIM. | G. 


EK’RON yyy [eradication]:  ‘Axxar 
pév: [1 Sam. v. 10, xvii, S2It. Kom. Vat. Alex. 
‘AoxadAwy; 80 Rom. Vat. 1 Sam. vi. 16, vil. 14, 
Jer. xxv. 20, PA. Agxapw:] Aecoron [in Josh. 
xix. $3, Acron]), one of the five towns belonging 
tw the lords of the Philistines, and the most north- 
erly of the five (Josh. xiii, 3). Like the other 
Philistine cities its situation was in the Shefel th. 
It fell to the lot of Judah Glosh. xv. [11,] 45, 46; 
Juda. i. 18), and indeed formed one of the land- 
marks on his north border, the boundary running 
from thence to the sea at JARNEEL (Vedat), We 
atterwards, however, find it mentioned ameng the 
cities of Dan (losh. xix. 43). But it mattered 
little to which tribe it nominally belonged, for be- 
fore the monarchy it wags again in’ full possession 
of the Philistines (1 Sam. v 10). Ekron was the 
laat place to which the ark was carried before ita 
return to Israel, and the mortality there in conse- 
quence seems to have been more deadly than at 
either Ashdod or Gath? From [kron to BETI- 
SHEMESHL was a straivht highway. Henceforward 
tkron appears to have remained uninterruptedly in 
the hands of the Philistines (1 Sam. xvii. 52; 2 
K. 16; Jer. xxv. 2)). Except the casual 
mention of a sanctuary of Baal-zebub ex'sting there 
(2 RK. i. 2, 3, 6, 16), there is nothing to distinguish 
I:kron from any other town of this district — it 
was the scene of no occurrence, and the native 
plaice of no man of fame in any way. The tollow- 
inz complete the references to it, [1 Sam. vi. 16, 
17, vii. 143) Am. i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. ix. 
Oy. ats 

“Akir, the modern representative of I-kron, lies 
at about 5 miles S. W. of odes, and 3 due FE. 
of Yebnt, on the northern side of the important 
valley bhiady Surar. © The village contains about 
50 mud houses, without a remnant of antiquity, 
except two large finely built wells.’ | The plain 
south is rich, but immediately round the villie it 
has a dreary, forsaken appearance, only relieved by 
a few scattered stunted trees (Porter, //andh. p. 
275; and see Van de Velie, ii. 169; Rob. ii. 228). 
In proximity to Jabneh ( Yen 1) and Beth-shemesh 
(Ain Shems), Adkir agrees with the requirements of 
I:kron in the OU. T., and also with the indications 
of the Onomisticon (8. v. Accrron). Jerome 
there mentions a trvdition that the Turris Strato- 
nis, Caesarea, was Ekron. 

In the Apocrypha it appears as ACCARON (1 
Mace. x. 83, only) bestowed with its borders (7a 
copia avras) by Alexander Balas on Jonathan Mac- 
eabweus as a reward for his services. It was known 
in the Middle Aves by the same name. (See 
the quotation in Kob. ii. 228, nute.) 

The word EKkONITES appears in Josh. xiii. 3, 
and 1 Sam. v.10. In the former it should be sin- 


gular —“ the Ekronite;"’ in the latter T°]77¥, 


G. 


i, 2 


~“y 


$1), substitute Ascalon for Ekron tiroughout this 
passage (1 Sam. vo 10-12). In support of this it 
should be remarked that, according to the Hebrew 
text, the golden trespnaas offerings were given for Asko- 
lon, though it is omitted from the detailed narrative 
of the journesings of the ark. There are otter im- 
portant differences between the LXX. and Hebrew 
texts of this transaction. See especially ver. 6. 


§90 EKRONITES, THE 


EK’RONITES, THE CIP PT, 


Dy: 6 ’Axxapavirns, of “Agkadwyiras; 
[Vat. -vei-; Comp. "Axapwviras ‘| Aceatroniie). 
The inhabitants of Ekron (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. v. 
10). 
kalonites.”’ 


E’LA ('HaAa: 
[ELAm.] 
EL’ADAH (TTY [whom God adorns ; or 


Els (God's) attire, First) : ’EAvadd, (Vat. Aaada;] 
Alex. EAeaSa: Aduda), a descendant of Ephraim 
through Shuthelah (1 Chr. vii. 20). 


E’LAH. 1. Gus [oak or terebinth]: "HAd; 
Joseph. "HAavos: A+), the son and successor of 
Baasha, king of Israel (1 K. xvi. 8-14); his reign 
lasted for little more than a year (comp. ver. 8 with 
10). Ile was killed, while drunk, by Ziunri, in the 
house of his steward Arza, who was probably a 
confederate in the plot. ‘This occurred, according 
to Josephus (dnd. vill. 12, § 4), while his army and 
officers were absent at the sieve of Gibbethon. 

2. Father of Hoshea, the last king of Israel (2 
K. xv. 30, xvii. 1). W. L. B. 


E’LAH. 1. (TON [oak or terebinth] : "HAds3 
[in 1 Chr. ’HAds, Comp. Ald. "Had:] £4), one 
of the dukes of Kdom (Gen. xxxvi. 41; 1 Chr. i. 
62). By Knobel (Genesis, ad loc.) the name is 
compared with [lath on the Red Sea. [Duke.] 

3. Shimei ben-Elah (accur. Fla, NOM: *HAd) 
was Solomon's conmissariat officer in Benjamin (1 
K. iv. 18). 

3. (ASd; [Vat. Hpada:, HAa; Comp. ’HAd:] 
Alex. Ada). a son of Caleb the son of Jephunneh 
(1 Chr. iv. 15). His sons were called Kenaz or 
Uknaz; but the words may be taken as if Kenaz 
was, with lah, a son of Caleb. The names of 
both lah and Kenaz appear amongst the Kdomite 
“ dukes.” 

4. (HAd; [Vat. om.:] Alex. HAa), son of 
Uzzi, a Benjamite (1 Chr. ix. 8), and one of the 
chiefs of the tribe at the settlement of the country. 


E’LAH, THE VALLEY OF (T2877 POY 
= Valley of the Terebinth: 4 ours "Had, or 
THs Bpuds, once éy rH coieddi: Vallis Ter ebinthi), 
a valley in (not “ by," as the A. V. has it) which 
the [sraelites were encamped against the Philistines 
when David killed Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 2, 19). 
It is once more mentioned in the same connection 
(xxi. 9). We have only the most general indica- 
tions of its position. It lay somewhere near Socou 
of Judah, and Azekah, and was nearer Kkron than 
any other Philistine town. So much may be gath- 
ered from the narrative of 1 Sam. xvii. Socoh has 
been with great probability identified with Sce:- 
keh, near to Beil Netif, some 14 miles 8. W. of 
Jerusalem, on the road to Beit Jibrin and Gaza, 
among the more western of the hills of Judah, not 
far from where they begin to descend into the great 
Philistine Plain. The villave stands on the south 
slopes of the Wudy es-Sumt, or Valley of the Aca- 
cia, which runs off in a N. W. direction across the 
plain to the sea just above Ashdod. Below 
Suwetkeh it is joined by two other wadys, larve 
though inferior in size to itself, and the junction 
of the three forins a considerable open space of not 
less than a mile wide, cultivated in fields of grain. 
In the centre is a wide torrent bed thickly strewed 


W. A. W. 
Jolaman), 1 FEsdr. ix. 27. 


In the latter passage the LAX. rewl “ desh- 


ELAM 
with round pebbles, and bordered by the ecarta 
bushes from which the valley derives its present 
name. 
‘There seems no reason to doubt that this is the 
Valley of the Terebinth. It has changed its name 
and is now called after another kind of tree, but 


l the terebinth (Butm) appears to be plentiful in the 


neighborhood, and one of the larvest specimens in 
Palestine still stands in the immediate wei: hbor- 
hood of the spot. A mile down the valley from 
Sucekeh is Vell Zekariyeh, which Schwarz ip. 
102) and Van de Velde propose tu identify wita 
Azekah. If this could be maintained, the site of 
the valley might be regarded as certain. Ekron is 
17 miles, and Bethlehem 12 miles, distant from 
Secoh. For the valley, see Kob. ii. 20, 21; Van 
de Velde, ii. 191; Porter, /andd. pp. 249, 250, 
280. [See also Ritter's Geogr. of Pulestine, 
Gage’s trans. iii. 241; Vorter’s Giant Citics, &., 
p. 222; Rob. Phys. Geogr. p- 117; and the refer- 
ences under Davip, at the end.] 

There is a point in the topographical indications 
of 1 Sam. xvii., which it is very desirable should 
be carefully examined on the spot. ‘The Philistines 
were between Socoh and Azekah, at Ephes-dam- 
min, or Pas-dammiim, on the mountain on the S. 
side of the Wady, while the Israclites were in the 


“valley ”’ (PSY) of the terebinth, or rather on the 
mountain on the N. side, and “the ravine” or 


“the glen” (S°2I7), was between the two armies 
(ver. 2,3). Again (ver. 52), the Israclites pursued 
the Philistines * till you come to ‘the ravine'" 
(the same word). ‘There is evidently a marked 
ditlerence between the * valley ’* and the “ ravine.” 
and a little attention on the spot might do mach 
towards elucidating this, and settling the identif- 
cation of the place. 

The traditional “ Valley of the Terebinth "is 
the Weary Beit Hanina, which lies about 4 miles 
to the N. W. of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the 
road to Nebi Samuel. The scene of David's con- 
flict is pointed out a little north of the « Tombs 
of the Judges *’ and close to the traces of the cld 
paved road. But this spot is in the tribe of [en- 
jamin, and otherwise dues not correspond with the 
nartative of the text. G. 


ELAM (0'2°D: [in Gen.,] "Eady, [Aket- 
AcAap; in 1 Chr., Jer. xlix., Ez., Dan. (Theodot.), 
AiAdu; in Jer. xxv. 25, Alex.! FA.! omit, Alex.2 
Ald. Aaiddy; in Is., Rom. EAautras; xi. 11, Vat. 
AiAauerras, Alex. AtAaquiras; xxi. 2, xxii. 6, Vat. 
Alex. EAauerras; Dan. viii. 2 (LXX.), "EAvuats:] 
Ablam (Gen. xiv. Abemite; Jer. xxv. 25, £la}), 
like Aram, seems to have been originally the name 
of a man — the son of Shem (Gen. x. 22; 1 Chr. 
i. 17). Commonly, however, it is used as the ap 
pellation of a country (Gen. xiv. 1,9; Is. xi. 11, 
xxi. 2, [xxii. 6;] Jer. xxv. 25, xlix. 34-39; Ex 
xxxii. 24; Dan. viii. 2), and will be so treated in 
this article. 

The Elam of Scripture appears to be the prov- 
ince lying south of Assyria, and east of Persia 
Proper, to which Herodotus gives the name of 
Cissia (iii. 91, v. 49, &c.), and which is termed 
Susis or Susiana by the geograpbers (Strab. xv. 3, 
§ 12; Ptolem. vi. 3, &e.). It includes a portion 
of the mountainous country separating between the 
Mesopotamian plain and the high table-land of 
Tran, together with a fertile and valuable low tract 
at the foot of the range between it and the Tigris 
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The passage of Daniel (viii. 2) which places Shu- 
shan (Susa) in “the province of Flaim,’’ may be 
rezarded as decisive of this identification, which is 
further confirmed by the frequent mention of Ely- 
mwans in this district (Strab. xi. 13, § 6, xvi. 1, 
§ 17; Ptolem. vi. 3; Plin. 1. N. vi. 25, &.), as 
well as by the conibinations in which Elam is found 
in Scripture (see Gen. xiv. 1; Is. xxi. 2; Ez. xxxii- 
24). it appears from Gen. x. 22 that this coun- 
try was orivinally peopled by descendants of Shem, 
closely allied to the Aramweans (Syrians) and the 
Assyrians; and from Gen. xiv. 1-12 it is evident 
that by the time of Abraham a very important 
power had been vuilt up in the same region. Not 
only is *Chedor-laomer, king of Elam,"' at the 


bead of a settled government, and able to make | Roman geoyraphers. 


war at a distance of two theusand miles from his 
own country, but he manifestly exercises a su- 
premacy over a number of other kinus, among 
whom we even find Amraphel, king of Shiner, or 
Babylonia. It is plain then that at this early time 
the preduminant power in Lower Mesopotamia was 
Flam, which for a while held the place possessed 
earlier by Babylon (Gen. x. 10), and later by either 
Babylon or Assyria. Discoveries made in the coun- 
try itself confirm this view. They exhibit to us 
Susa, the Elumitic capital, as one of the most an- 
cient cities of the East, and show its monarchs to 
have maintained, throughout almost the whole pe- 
riod of Babylonian and Assyrian greatness, a quasi- 
independent position. Traces are even thought to 
have been found of Chedor-laomer himself, whom 
some are inclined io identify with an early Babylo- 
nian monarch, who is called the “ Ravager of the 
West,’ and whose name reads as Audur-mapula. 
The Klamitic empire established at this time was, 
however, but of short duration. Babylon and As- 
svria proved on the whvle stronyver powers, and 
Elam during the peried of their greatness can only 
be resarded as the foremost cf their feudatories. 
Like the other subject nations she retained her own 
monares, and from time to time, for a longer or a 
shorter space, asserted and maintained her inde- 
pendence. But generally she was content to ac- 
knowled:re one or other of the two leading powers 
as her suzerain. ‘Towards the close of the Assyrian 
period she is found allied with Babylon, and en- 
gazet in hostilit-es with Assyria; but she seems to 
have declined in strength after the Assyrian empire 
was destroyed, and the Median and Babylonian 
arcse upon its ruins. [lam is clearly a “ province ” 
of Babylonia in Belshazzar’s time (Dan. viii. 2), 
and we may presume that it had been subject to 
Babylon at least from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
[Euyaats.} The desolation which Jeremiah (xlix. 
30-34) and Eze'ciel (xxxii. 24-25) foresaw. was 
probably this conquest, which destroyed the last 
semblance of lamitie independence. It is uncer- 
tain at what time the Persians added Elam to their 
empire. Possibly it only fell under their dominion 
together with Babylon; but there is some reason 
tw think that it may have revolted and juined the 
Persians before the city was besieged. The prophet 
[aainh in two places (xxi. 2, xxii. 6) seems to speak 
of Elam as taking part in the destruction of Baby- 
lon; and unless we are to regard him with our 
translators as using the word loosely for Persia, we 
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crown an annual tribute of 300 talents. Susa, hei 
capital, was made the ordinary residence of the 
court, and the metropolis of the whule empire, a 
curious circumstance, the causes of which will be 
hereafter considered. [SiusHan.] ‘This mark of 
favor, did not, however, prevent revolts. Not only 
was the Mavian revolution orvanized and carried 
lout at Susa, but there seem to have been at least 
two Elamitic revolts in the early part of the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis (Behistun Jaser. col. i. par. 
16, and col. ii. par. 3). After these futile eflurts, 
lam acquiesced in her subjection, and, as a Ver- 
sian province, followed the furtunes of the empire. 
It has been already observed that Elam is called 
Cissia by Herodotus, and Susiana by the Greek and 
The latter is a term formed 
artificially from the capital city, but the furmer is 
a genuine territorial title, and marks probably ap 
important fact in the history of the country. The 
Elamites, a Semitic people, who were the primitive 
inhabitants (Gen. x. 22), appear to have been in- 
vaded and conquered at a very early time by a 
Hamitic or Cushite race from Babylon, which was 
the ruling element in the territory from a date 
anterior to Chedor-laomer. ‘These Cushites were 
called by the Greeks Cissians (Kigotor), or Cesseans 
(Koooaior), and formed the duminant race, while 
the Elamites or Elymmeans were in a depressed cou- 
dition. In Scripture the country is called Ly its 
primitive title without reference to subsequent 
changes; in the Greek writers it takes its name 
frum the conquerors. The Greek traditions of 
Memnon and his Athiopitns are based upon this 
Cushite conquest, and rightly connect the Cissians 
or Cossxans of Susiana with the Cushite inbabitants 
of the upper valley of the Nile. G. K. 


2. [‘IwAdu; Alex., by inclusion of prec. name, 
levounAwAa- | A Korhite Levite, fifth son of 
Meshelemiah; one of the Bene-Asaph [sons of 
Asaph], in the time of King David (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 3). 

3. [AiAdu; Alex. AnAau.] A chief man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, one of the sons of Shashak (1 
Chr. viii. 24). 

4. CAiAdu, [AiAdu,] "HAdu; [in Ezr. ii. 7, 
Vat. Mada; Vili. 7, Vat. HAa; Neh. vii. 12, FA. 
EAap; 1 Esdr. v. 12, Vat. Iwayov; viii. 33, Alex. 
EAau, Vat. (with foll. word) Aaueowas:) bliin 
{in Eze. viii. 7, Alon; 1 Esdr. v. 12, Demu, viii. 
33, Sula].) “Children [sons] of Elam,’’ Bene- 
Elum, to the number of 1254, returned with Zerub- 
‘babel from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 7; Neh. vii. 12; 1 
Isdr. vy. 12), and a further detachment of 71 men 
with I-zra in the second caravan (Lzr. viii. 7; 1 
Ksdr. viii. 33). It was one of this family, She 
chaniah, son of Jehiel, who encouraged Ezra in his 
efforts against the indiscriminate marriages of the 


people (x. 2, Certs, B1y: Olam), and six of the 
Bene-Elam accordingly put away their foreign 
wives (x. 25). Elam occurs amongst the names 
of those, the chief of the people, who signed the 
‘covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 14). The lists 
of Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii. contain apparently an 
irregular mixture of the names of places and of 
persons. In the former, ver. 21-34, with one or 





must suppose that on the advance of Cyrus and his | two exceptions, are names of places; 3-19, on the 
investment of the Chaldean capital, Elam made | other hand, are not known as names of places, and 
common cause with the assailants. She now be-|are probably of persons. No such place as Flam 
same merged in the Persian empire. forming a dis- | is mentioned as in Palestine, either in the Bible or 
‘inet satrapy (Herod. iii. 91), and furnishing to the ‘| in the Onumeasticon of Eusebius, nor has siuce bees 
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discovered as existing in the country. We sae heise together with EzioNGEBER, and situate af 
therefore concluce that it was a person. the head of the Arabian Gulf. which was thence 

5. In the samne lists is a second Elam, whose | Called the Hanitic Gulf. It first occurs in the 
sons, to the same number as in the former case, | acount of the wanderings (Deut. ii. 8), and in 
returned with Zerudbabel (Ezr. ii. 31; Neh. vii, |/ater times must have come under the rule of Liavid 


84), and which fur the sake of distinction is called: a conquest oa iri : on rane oo 
Me se ut garrisons in Edom, throughout all Edom pu 
“the other Elam’ (“TTS oly > "HAapdp, he pene and all they of Edom became Lavid's 
"HAauadp: (Comp. ‘HAdu and AiAdw erepos:] | servants"? (2 Sam. viii. 14). We find the plice 
Alin pi r). The coincidence of the numbers is | named again in connection with Solomon's navy, 
curious, and also suspicious. “in Lziongeber, which is Leside Eloth, on the shure 
6. (Kom. Vat. om.; Alex. AiAau; Comp. Ald. |of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom” (1 K. ix. 
"EAdu: “Lon.} One of the priests who accom- | 26; cf. 2 Chr. viii. 17). It was apparently incluced 
panied Nehemiah at the dedication of the new wall jin the revolt of Edom against Joram recorded in 2 
of Jerusalein (Neh. xii. 42). G. 


K. viii. 20; but it was taken by Azariab, who 
E’LAMITES (OY : [Vat. HAauasos for * built Elath, and reston« it to Judah“ (xiv. 22; 
Aavator; Comp. ’EAauirai;] ‘EAvyato: Strab. 


: Chr. xxvi. 2]). After this, however, “ Rezin 
Ptol.: sklanite). ‘This word is found only 








Jews from lath, and the Syrians came to Llath 
and dwelt there to this day” (xvi. 6). From this 
time the place is not mentioned until the homan 
period, during which it became a frontier tuwn of 
the south, and the residence of a Christian bishop. 


king of Syria recovered Elath, and drave out the 
Ezra, iv. 9; and is omitted in that place by the 


Septuagint writers, who probably regarded it as a 
gloss upon * Susanchites,’ which had occurred only 
a little before. The Elamites were the original 
inhabitants of the country called Elam; they were 
descendants of Shem, and perhaps drew their name 
from an actual man, Elam (Gen. x. 22). It has 
been observed in the preceding article that the 
Flamites yielded before a Cosswan or Cushite in- 
vasion. ‘They appear to have been driven in part 
to the mountains, where Strabo p'aces them (xi. | Arabia), and is connected with some points of the 
13, § 6; xvi. 1, § 17), in part to the coast, where | history of the country. According to several native 
they are located by Ptolemy (vi. 3). Little is | writers the district of Eyleh was, in very ancient 
known of their manners and custems, or of their | times, peopled by the Sameyda’, said to te a tribe 
ethnic character. Strabo soys they were ekillful! ce the Amalekites (the first Amalek). The town 
archers (xv. 3, § 10), and with this agree the | itself, however, is stated to have received its name 
notices both of Isaiah and Jeremial:, the latter of | from Eyleh, daughter of Midian (E1-Makreezee's 
whom speaks of “the bow of Elam" (xlix. 85), | Aditat,s.v.; Caussin’s Last sur 0 Hist. des Arates, 
while the former says that “ Flan bare the quiver"’|j, 23). The Amalekites, if we may credit the 
(xxii. 6). Isaiah adds also in this place, that they | writings of Arab historians, passed in the earliest 
fourht beth on horseback and from chariots. They | times from the neighborhood of the Versian Gulf 


appear to have retained their nationality with | tho the peninsula (spreading over the greater 


-o & 
The Arabic name is /yleh (14 ). 


In the geography of Arabia, Eyleh forms the 
extreme northern limit of the province of the Hijaz 
(El-Makreezee, Aditat; and Meresid, 8. v.: ef. 


peculiar tenacity; for it is plain from the wention part of it), and thence finally passed into Arabia 
of them on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 9), that | Petraa. Future researches may trace in these 
they still at that time kept their own language, | trayments of primeval tradition the origin of the 
and the distinct notice of them by Ptolemy more; Phoenicians. Herodotus seems to strengthen such 
than a century later seems to show that they were |a supposition when he says that the latter people 
not even then merged in the Cossaans. In Jud. | came from the Erythrean Sea. Were the Phani- 
i. 6 the uame is given in the Greek form as ELY- | cians a mixed Cushite settlement from the lersian 
BLLEANS. G. R. | Gulf, who carried with tiiem the known maritime 
EL’/ASAH (nipy os (God created]: "HA- characteristics of the peoples ot that stock, dev eloped 
: rT aS : in the great commerce of Tyre, and in that of the 
aod: Flisa). 1. One of the Bene-Pashur [sons|,, —. ae Corea 
‘ eg 8 ‘ : Persian Gulf, and, as a link between their extreme 
of Pashur], a priest, in the time of Ezra, who had ; : 
. ag. Soaps aes fe eastern and western settlements, in the fleets that 
married a Gentile wife (Ezra, x. 22). In the apocry- sailed from Eziongeber and Elath, and trom the 
phal Esdras, the name is corrupted to TALSAs. & eas ne 


southern ports of the Yemen? (See ARaAnta; 
2. (‘EAcasdy, Alex. EAcagap: [FA. EAcaapi|Carntor; MizRraim.] It should te observed, 
Comp. ‘EAedaa]). Son of Shaphan; one of the two | however, that ‘T'yrian sailors manned the fleets of 
men who were sent on a mission by King Zedekiah | solomon and of Jehoshaphat. 
to Nebuchadnezzar at Habylon after the first de- FG the Greeks Adie “ltoniama, Telath wan cealled 
portation from Jerusalem, and who at the same|, y a , 17, § 1) 0 = (Silies aa 
time took charge of the letter of Jeremiah the ato ue Pes A 32). ae their an t 
Prophet to the captives in Babylon (Jer. xxix. 3). , tit a eet ee with ate cents of 
Klasah is precisely the same name as Exeasan, | 08' HS lormer Miportante sods 


: wi its trade to other ports, such as Herenice, Myos 
site eae hemos comece rendering ate Hormes, and Arsinvé; but in Mohammedan times 


: it again became a place of some note. It is now 

‘E’LATH, E’LOTH (ADs, mos (trees, | quite insignificant. It lies on the route of the 
perh. palm-trees, Ges.; the former a collective sin- | Egyptian pilgrim-caravan, and the mountain-read, 
gular, and hence == plural]: AlAdy, AiAd@; [AiA&O; [or ‘Akabah named after it, was improved. or recon- 
@ K. xiv. 22, Vat. ArAwp, Alex. EAw@; 2 K. xvi. | structed, by Ahmad Ibn-Tooloon, who riled Egypt 
6, 2 Chr. viii. 17, Alex. ArAau:)] Joseph. Ant. 


from about A. Pp. 840 to 848. bE. SP. 
Alaava: Elath, Ailath, chluth, Aila), the name 


* Near the present 'Akabch, at the head of the 
of a town of the land of Edom, commonly men- } EJanitic Gulf, are “ extensive mounds of rubbah, 
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Indicating that a very ancient city has here utterly 
perished,’ remains which Dr. Kobinson supposes 
to mark the site of Klath (ibd Hes. i. 241, Ist 
ed.). Stanley (S. ft P. p. 84) thinks that Flath 
stood on the spot where "AA tah itself now stands. 
See also Burckhardt’s Reisen, p. 828. It may be 
correct to combine the two statements, inasmuch 
as the ancient town may have embraced a wider 
circuit than its modern successor. ‘The propriety 
of the ancient name (see its import above) is at- 
tested by the palm-vroves still fuund in that neigh- 
berhood. H. 


EL-BETH’EL (OSD DS = God of 
the Huuse of God: LXX., both MSS. omit the 
* 11, Bafa; and so also Vulg., Domus Dei, Syr. 
and Arabic versions), the name which Jacob is said 
to have bestowed on the place at which God ap- 
peared to him when he was flving from Esau (Gen. 
xxxv. 7). This account diflers from the more de- 
tailed narrative in chap. xxvili., inasmuch as it 
plices the bestowal of the name after the return 
from Mesopotamia. A third version of the trans- 
action is given in xxxv. 13. [Brrie., where see 
note, Amer. ed.] G. 


ELCVA (EAkia), one of the forefathers of 
Judith, and therefore belonzing to the tribe of 
Simeon (Jud. viii. 1); what &lebrew name the 
word represents is doubtful. Hilkiah is probably 
Chelkias, two steps back in the genealozy. The 
Syriac version [with 5 Greek MSS.) has Elkana. 
In the Vulyate the names are hopelessly altered. 


EL’DAAH (YIP, whom Cod calls (Ges. ; 


the knowing one, First] : "EAbayd, EA3add; 
{in 1 Chr. Vat., EAAaSda, Alex. EASaa:] /ldaa; 
Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i, 33), the last, in order, of 
the sons of Midian. The name does not occur 
except in the two lists of Midian’s offspring; and 
no satisfactory trace of the tribe which we may 
suppose to have taken the appellation = yet been 
found. E. S. P. 


EL’/DAD and ME’DAD Ga. TS [whom 
God loves, Ges.}: "EA5a3 «al Mw5d5: “Elind et 
Medad), two of the 70 elders to whom was com- 
municated the prophetic power of Moses (Num. xi. 
16, 26). Although their names were upon the list 
which Moses had drawn up (xi. 26), they did not 
repair with the rest of their brethren to the taber- 
nacle, but continued to prophesy in the camp. 
Moses being requested by Joshua to forbid this, 
refused to do so, and expressed a wish that the 
gift of prophecy might be ditfused throughout the 
people. The great fact of the passage is the more 
general distribution of the spirit of prophecy, which 
had hitherto been concentrated in Moses; and the 
imphed sanction of a tendency to separate the exer- 
cise of this gift from the service of the tabernacle, 
and to make it more generally available for the 
enlightentnent and instruction of the Israelites, a 
tendency which afterwards led to the establishment 
of “schools of the prophets.” The circumstance 
is in strict accordance with the Jewish tradition 
~hat all prophetic inspiration emanated originally 
froin Moses, and was transmitted from him by a 
leritimate succession down to the time of the Cap- 
avity. The mode of prophecy in the case of Eldad 
andl Medad was probably the extempore production 
of hymns, chanted forth to the people (Hammond): 
gump. the case of Saul, 1 Sam. x. 11. 

From Num. x 20, it appears that the gift was 
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not merely intermittent, but a coutinucns enengy 
though only occasionally developed in action. 
T. EB 


ELDER (Vint: wpeoBurepos: senior). The 
term edder or odd nein, as the Hebrew literally im- 
ports, was one of extensive use, as an oficial title, 
among the Hebrews and the surrounding nations. 
It applied to various oftices; Eliezer, for instance, 
is described as the * old man of the house,” t. ¢é 
the mujor-domo (Gen. xxiv. 2); the othicers of Pha- 
ravh’s household (Gen. Ll. 7), and, at a later period, 
David's head servants (2 Sam. xii. 17) were 80 
termed; while in Iv. xxvii. 9, the ‘old men of 
Gebal * are the merster-uworkmen. As betukening 
a political office, it applied not only to the Hebrews, 
but also to the Kgyptians (Gen. 1. 7), the Moabites 
and Midianites (Num. xxii. 7). «Wherever a pa- 
triarchal system is in force, the office of the ekder 
will be found, as the keystone of the social and po- 
litical fabric; it is so at the present day among the 
Arahsg, where the Sheikh (= the odd mm) is the 
hivhest authority in the tribe. That the title 
originally had reference to age, is obvious; and age 
was naturally a concomitant of the ottice at all pe- 
riods (Josh. xxiv. 31; 1 KX. xii. 6), even when the 
term had acquired its secondary sense. At what 
period the transition occurred, in other words, when 
the word cé/er acquired an official siznification, it 
is impossible to say. The earliest notice of the 
clders acting in concert as a political body is at the 
time of the Exodus. We need not assume that 
the order was then called into existence, but rathea 
that Moses availed himself of an institution already 
existing and recognized by his countrymen, and 
that, in short, “the elders of Israel’? (ix. iii. 16, 
iv. 29) had been the senate (yepovoia, LXX.) of 
the people, ever since they had become a people. 
The position which the elders held in the Musaie 
constitution, and more particularly in relation to 
the people, is described under CONGREGATION; 
they were the representatives of the people, so much 
so that elders and people are occasionally used as 
equivalent terms (comp. Josh. xxiv. 1, with 2, 19, 
21; 1 Sam. viii. 4, with 7, 10,19). Their author 
ity was uncefined, and extended to all matters con- 
cerning the public weal; nor did the people ques- 
tion the validity of their acts, even when they 
disapproved of them (Josh. ix. 18). When the 
tribes became settled, the elders were distinyuished 
by different titles according as they were acting as 
national representatives (+ chlers of Israel,’ 1 San. 
iv. 3; 1 K. vill. 1, 3; “of the land,” 1K. xx. 7; 
“of Judah,” 2 K. re 1; Ez. viii. 1), as district 
governors over the several tribes (Deut. xxxi. 28; 2 
Sam. xix. 11), or as local mazistrates in the pro. 
vincial towns, appointed in conformity with Deut 
xvi. 18, whose duty it was to sit in the gate and 
administer justice (Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 3 ff, xxfi. 
15; Ruth iv. 9, 11; 1 K. xxi. 8; Jud. x. 6); 
their number and influence may be inferred from 1 
Sam. xxx. 26 ff They retained their position un- 
der all the political changes which the Jews under- 
went: under the Judges (Judg. ii. 7, viii. 14, xi. 
5; 1 Sam. iv. 3, viii. £); under the kings (2 Sam. 
xvii. 4; 1 K. xii. 6, xx. 8, xxi. 11); during the 
Captivity (Jer. xxix. 1; Ez. viii. 1, xiv. 1, xx. 1); 
subsequently to the return (Itzr. v. 5, vi. 7, 14, % 
8, 14); under the Maccabees,4 when they were de- 


a Some difficulty arises at this period from the no- 
tice ju 1 Macc. xiv. 28 of a double body, apxyorns 
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acribed sometimes as the senate (-yepovotay 1 Mace. 
xii. 6; 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27; Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 3, § 3), sometinies by their ordinary title (1 
Mace. vii. 33, xi. 23, xii. 35); and, lastly, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, when they are 
noticed as a distinct body from the Sanhedrim, but 
Connected with it as une of the classes whence its 
members were selected, and always acting in con- 
junction with it and the other dominant classes. 
{[SANHEDRIM.} Thus they are aasociated some- 
times with the Chief Priests (Matt. xxi. 23), some- 
times with the Chief Priests and the Scribes (Matt. 
* xvi. 21), or the Council (Matt. xxvi. 59), always 
taking an active part in the manazement of public 
affuirs. St. Luke describes the whole order by the 
collective term mpeoBurépioy (Luke xxii. 60; Acts 
xxii. 5). In Matt. xv. 2, and Heb. xi. 2, “ elders "’ 
is expressive of*time rather than office. For the posi- 
tion of the elders in the synagogue and the Christian 
Church, see SYNAGOGUE, Bisnorp.  W. L. B. 


EL’EAD (Ty DS [God defender]: "EXed3: 
Elad), a descendant of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 21), 
but whether through Shuthelah, or a son of the 
patriarch (the second Shuthelab being taken as a 
repetition of the first, and kzer and Elead as his 
Jrothers) is not to be determined (see Bertheau, 
Chrontk, p. 82). 


ELEA’LEH (17928 [uehither God _ae- 
cends, Ges.]: "EXeadh (Num. urxii. 37, Rom. 
"EAeadny, Vat. EAcaAnu; Is., Alex. eAadnoev:] 
Rlenle), a place on the east of Jordan, in the pas- 
toral country, taken possession of and sebuilt by 
the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 3, 37). We lose 
sight of it till the time of Isaiah am: -leremiah, by 
both of whom it is mentioned as a Moabite town, 
and, as before, in close connection with Hleshbon 
(Is. xv. 4, xvi. 9; Jer. xlviii. 34). The extensive 
ruins of the place are still to be seen, bearing very 
nearly their ancient name, LLA'ol, though with a 
modern signification, “the high,’’ a little more than 
a mile N. of Heshbon. It stands on the summit 
‘of a rounded hill, commanding a very extended 
view of the plain, and the whole of the southern 
Belka (Burekh. Syr. p. 365; Seetzen, 1854, i. 467). 
At is from this commanding situation that it doubt- 
less derives its name, which, like many other names 
of modern Palestine, is ag near an apprvach to the 
ancient sound as is consistent with an appropriate 
meaning. G. 


ELE ASA (‘EAeacd; Alex. AAaca; [Sin. 
EAaca:] Laisa), a place at which Judas Macca- 
bweus encamped before the fatal battle with Bac- 
chides, in which he lost his life (1 Macc. ix.5). It 
was apparently not far from Azotus (comp. 15). 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 11, § 1) has Bethzetho, by 
which he elsewhere renders Bezeth. But this may 
be but a corrupt reading of Berzetha or Bethzetha, 
which is found in some MSS. for Berea in 1 Mace. 
ix. 4. Another reading is Adasa, where Judas had 
encamped on a former memorable occasion (vii. 40). 
It is singular that Bezeth should be mentioned in 
this connection also (see ver. 19).: G. 

* Some have proposed to change the reading to 
"Adacd (Reland, Grotius), but no ” such reading is 
actually found. According to Ewald (Gesch. ‘Ter. 
fii. 2, 370 ff.) the place must be sought not far 
north of Jerusalem. See Ituetsehi in Herzog’s 








vous, and mpcafvtepoe ys xwpas; and again in 8 
Maca. 1. 8, yspovoia animpeoBurepor: the second term 
may refer to the mup * pal authorities, as is perhups 
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Real-Encykl. iii. 750. Judas pursued Bacchide 
as far as to Azotus (1 Macc. ix. 15), but how far he 
followed him before approaching this place, and 
from what direction, is unknown. H. 


ELE’ASAH (WY 8 [God made]: EAca 
od; (Vat. Euas:] Edtst). 1. Son of Helez. one af 
the descendants of Judah, of the family of Hezron 
(1 Chr. ii. 39), 

2. ('EAacd; Alex. EAcaga; [1 Chr. viii. 37, 
Vat. Sardaza0; ix. 43, Vat. Sin. om.]) Son of 
Rapha, or Rephaiah; a descendant of Saul through 
Jonathan and Merib-baal or Mephibusheth (1 Uhr. 
vili. 37, ix. 43). 

This name is elsewhere rendered in the A. V. 
ELASAH. 


ELEA‘ZAR (TTY OR [God's help]: "Evcd: 
(ap: Kleazur). 1. Third son of Aaron, by Eli- 
sheba, daughter of Amminadab, who was descended 
from Judah, through Pharez (Ex. vi. 23, 25; xxviii. 
1; for his descent see Gen. xxxviii. 23, xlvi. 12; 
Ruth iv. 18, 20). After the death of Nadab and 
Abihu without children (Lev. x. 1: Num. iii. 43, 
IJeazar was appointed chief over the principal Le 
vites, to have the oversight of those who had charve 
of the sanctuary (Num. iil. 32). With his brother 
Ithamar he ministered as a priest during their 
father’s lifetime, and immediately befure his death 
was invested on Mount Hor with the sacred gar- 
ments, as the successor of Aaron in the ottce uf 
high-priest (Num. xx. 28). One of his first duties 
was in conjunction with Moses to superintend the 
census of the people (Num. xxvi. 3). He also as- 
sisted at the inauguration of Joshua, and at the 
division of spoil taken from the Midianites (Num. 
XXvil. 22, xxxi. 21). After the conquest of Canaan 
by Joshua he took part in the distribution of the 
land (Josh. xiv. 1). The time of his death is not 
mentioned in Scripture; Josephus says it took 
place about the same time as Jushua’s, 25 vears 
after the dexth of Moses. He is said to have teen 
buried in “the hill of Phinehas *’ bis son (Ges. p 
260)), where Josephus says his tomb existed (1Kné 
v. 1, § 29): or possibly a town called Gibeath- 
Phinehas (Josh. xxiv. 33). The high-priesthvod is 
said to have remained in the family of Eleazar un- 
til the time of Eli, a descendant of Ithamar, into 
whose family, for some reason unknown, it passed 
until it was restored to the family of Eleazar in 
the person of Zadok (1 Sam. ii. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 8, 
xxiv. 3; 1 K. ii. 27; Joseph. Anté. viii. 1, § 3). 
(This Eleazar is mentioned 1 Esdr. viii. 2; Ecclus. 
xlv. 23.] 

2. The son of Abinadab, of the “ hill" (TTY22) 
of Kirjath-jearim, consecrated by the people of 
that place to take care of the ark after its return 
from the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 1). 

3. [In 2 Sam., Rom. Vat. ’EAcaxdy.] The son 
of Dodo the Ahohite (KITSAT 3), i. e. possibly a 
descendant of Ahoah of the tribe of Benjamin (1 
Chr. viii. 4); one of the three principal mighty 
men of David's army, whose exploits are recurded 
aa xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 12. 

4. (In 1 Chr. xxiii. 21, Alex. EAra(ap.] A 
Merarite Levite, son of Mahli, and grandson of 
Merari. He is mentioned as having had only 
daughters, who were married by their « brethren” 





implied in the term ywpa. The identity of the y-pov- 
oia and the specBurepoc in other passages, is c-car 
from 1 Macc. xii. 6, compared with 35. 


ELEAZURUS 
(i. e. their cousins) (1 Chr. xxiii. 21, 22; xxiv. 
28). 
5. [Rom. Vat. om.] A priest who took part 


in the feast of dedication under Nehemiah (Neh. 
xii. 42). 

6. (In 1 Esdr., ’EAed¢apos; in Ezr., Alex. 
Evrca(a: Vulg. Ahezer.) One of the sons of Da- 
tosh; an Israelite (¢. e. a layman) who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife, and had to put her away (Lzr. 
x. 25; 1 Esdr. ix. 26). 

7. Son of Phinehas a Levite (Ezr. viii. 33; 1 
Esdr. viii. 63). 

* 7a. (‘EAed(apos: Eleazarus.) One of the 
“ principal men and learned,’ who went up to 
Jerusalem with Ezra (1 Esdr. viii. 43). A. 

8. ELEAZAR ("EAed(ap; (2 Mace. viii. 23, and] 
Joseph. "EAcaCapos: [Lele rz rus, Lleazir)), sur- 
named AVAKAN (1 Mace. ii. 5, Avapay, or Avpdy, 
and so Joseph. And. xii. 6,§ 1; 9,§ 4. In 1 Mace. 
vi. 43, the common reading 6 Savapdgy arises either 
from the insertion of C by mistake after Q, or from 
a false division of "EA €a(apos Avapay). The fourth 
son of Mattathias, who fell by a noble act of self- 
devotion in an engagement with Antiochus Hupa- 
tor, B.C. 164 (1 Mace. vi. 43 fh; Joseph. Andé. xii. 
19, § 4; BJ. i. 1, § 5: Ambr. de Offic. Min. 
i. 40). Iu a former battle with Nicanur, [leazar 
was appointed by Judas to read “the holy book ” 
before the attack, and the watehword in the fight 
— ‘the help of God’ — was his own name (2 
Macc. viii. 23). 

The surname is probably counected with Arab. 
hacia, © to pierce an animal behind (Mich. sud, 
voc.) This derivation seems far better than that 
of Ridivger (hirseh ou. Gruber, s. v.) from Arab. 
khavaran, & an elephant-hide.”’ In either case the 
title is derived from his exploit. 

9. A distinguished serihe (EAed(apos oe. TOY 
«epwrevsvtwy ypauuaréewy, 2 Macc. vi. 18) of 
great ave, who suffered martyrdom during the per- 
secution of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mace. vi. 18- 
31). Lis death was marked by singular constaney 
and heroism, and seems to have produced consider- 
able effect. Later traditions enibellished the nar- 
rative by representing Ideazar asa priest (Ve Muce. 
5), or even high-priest (Grimin, ad Sfuce. 1. ¢.). 
He was also distinguished by the nobler title of 
“the protu-martyr of the old covenant,’ “ the 
foundation of martyrdom"? (Chrys. //om. 3 in 
Mice. init. Cf. Ambr. de Jacod. it. 10). 

For the general credibility of the history compare 
Grimm, Acurs fiber 2 Maec. vi. 18-vii. in Lareg. 
Hand. ; also Ewald, Gesch. iv. 341, 532. [Mac- 
CABEES. | 

The name Eleazar [('EAed(ajos] in 3 Mace. vi. 
appears to have been Lorrowed from this Antio- 
ehian martyr, as belonging to one weighed down 
by ave and suffering and yet “helped by God.” 
(Fer the name comp. Lazarus, Luke xvi. 1-25.) 

10. ['F.acagapos: Aletzrrus.] The father of 
Jason, anitxtssador from Judas Maccabweus to Kome. 
(1 Mace. viii. 17.) 

11. The son of Fliud, three generations above 
Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary (Matt. i. 
15). B. F. W. 


ELEAZU’‘RUS (‘EvdrdoeBos; Alex. EAtaor- 
Bos: [Ald."EAra(oupos; Wecehel (1597), “EAtafou- 
oos:} Aliastb), 1 Esdr. ix. 24.0 (Burasiin.) It 
is difficult to see where the translators of the A. V. 
got the form of this name there viven. 

® The fa a in the Bishop's Lible and the Gene- . 
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van version is Eliazurus, which differs in but a 
sinvle letter from the reading of two of the edi- 
tions noted above. It may have easily arisen from 
a misprint in one of the early editions derived from 
the Aldine. A. 


* ELECT LADY, THE (éxarexrh xupia: 
elect domint), 2 John, 1. [JONN, SECOND AND 
THIRD Evisties OF.) 


EL ELO'HE ISRAEL (ON OM 


SSTw = = Almighty [Mighty one}, God of Israel: 
Kal ecnakisare Tov Oedy “IopahA: Fortissimum 
Deum (sracl), the name bestowed by Jacob on the 
altar which he erected facing the city of Shechem, 
in the piece of cultivated Iand upon which he had 
pitched his tent, and which he afterwards purchased 
from the Bene-Hamor (Gen. xxxiii. 19, 20). 

* ELEMENTS. The expression “ the elements 
of the world,” 7a orotxyeta Tov xdopou, in Gal. 
iv. 3 (“even so we, when we were children, were in 
bondage under the elements of the world; *’ comp. 
ver. 9, and Col. ii. 8, 20, where gro:yeia is trang- 
lated rudiments), has received a wide diversity of 
interpretations, which cannot be here specified. 
(See Meyer, in luc.) It appears to refer particu- 
larly to the outward observances and burdensome 
rites common to Jewish and heathen worship (see 
Gal. iv. 9, 10, and Col. ii. 20-23), and belonging 
to a very imperfect state of relivious knowledye, 

— “the rudiments" or “elementary discipline of 
the world,” ** weak and begvarly,”’ in contrast with 
the spirituality, renovating power, and enlight- 
ened freedom of Christianity. 


E/LEPH (FONT = the Oz: Zeanndy, Alex. 
SnrAartem — both by including the preceding name: 
Aleph), one of the towns allotted to Benjamin, and 
named next to Jerusalem (Josh. xviii. 28). The 
signification of the name may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the pastoral pursuits of its inhabitauts. 
The LAX. read Zelah and Eleph as one name, pos- 
sibly owing to the * and”? between them having been 
dropped; but if this is done, the number of 14 cities 


The Peshito has Jon 


Gediro, for Fleph; but what the origin of this can 
be is not obvious. Gu. 


ELEPHANT. The word does not occur in 
the text of the canonical Scriptures of A. V., but 
is fuund as the marginal reading to Behemoth, in 
Job xb 15. “Alephants’ teeth’ is the marginal 
reading for “trory”’ in 1K. x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 21. 
Klephants, however, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Ist and 2.1 books of Maccabees, as being used 
in warfare. ‘The way in which they were used in 
battle, and the method of exciting them to fight, is 
deseribed in the 6th chap. of 1 Mace. For the 
meaning of Behemoth, see BeneEMotTH. For the 


meaning of HX DAT3", see Ivory. W. Dz 


ELEUTHEROP’OLIS  (EaAcvOepdroadss, 
the free city), a town of southern Palestine, sit- 
uated at the foot of the hills of Judah, on the bor- 
ders of the great plain of Philistia. It is about 
25 miles from Jerusalem on the read to Gaza. It 
is not mentioned in Scripture; but it became in 
the early centuries of the Christian era one of the 
most important and flourishing towns in the coun- 
try. [ts ancient name was Belogabra (Ba:roya- 
Bpa, the House of Gabra or Gabrael), whieh first 
vccurs in the writings of Ptolemy in tle beginning 


caunot be made up. 
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of the 2d century (ch. xvi.\. Josephus refers to a 
large village called Bhrapis (in Rufinus’s copy 
Brya8Bpis) in this region, which may Le the same 
(B. J. iv. 8,§ 1). It is found in the Peutinger 

Tables as Actogabri: (Reland, Paul. p. 421). Its 
new name, Lleutheropolis, first occurs upon cvins 
in the time of the emperor Septimius Severus (A.D. 
22-3; KEckhel, iii. 483). That emperor during 
his visit to Palestine conferred important privileges 
on several cities, and this was one of the number. 
Eusebius is the first writer who mentions Eleuthe- 
ropolis (Oxon. 8. v.), which was in his time the 
eapital of a lure province. It was the seat of a 
bishop, and was so well known that he made it the 
central point in Southern Palestine from which the 
positions of mnvre than 20 other towns were deter- 
mined. piphanius, the well-known writer, was 
born in a villaye three uiiles from the city, in the 
beginning of the 4th century, and is often called an 
kleutheropolitan (Reland, pp. 751, 752). In the 
year A. b. 746, little more than a century and a 
half’ after the Saracenic conquest, [leutheropolis 
was razed to the ground, and lelt completely 
desolate. The Greek languave now gave place to 
the Arabic; and this city lost its proud name, and 
its prouder rank together (Reland, p. 987). Like 
so many other cities, the old name, which had 
probably never been lost to the peasantry, was re- 
vived among writers; and we thus tind Beigeberin, 

or some form like it, constantly in use after the 8th 
century. 
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are bell-shaped — from 40 to 70 ft. in diameter, by 
nearly 60 ft. in height — all connected tugether Ly 
arched doorways and winding subterranean pas- 
sages. A few are entirely dark; but most of thens 
are highted by acircular aperture at the top. They 
oecur at short intervals along both sides of the 
whole valley; and the writer also saw them at ser- 
eral other neighboring villages. We leam from 
history that the Idumwans (Epomites] came, 
during the Babylonish Captivity, and occupied tke 
greater part of southern Palestine. Jerume save 
they inhabited the whole country extending fran 
Lleutherupolis to Petra and Elab: and that they 
dwelt in caves — preferring them beth on account 
of their security, and their coolness during the heat 
of summer (Comin. in Obad.). These remarka! le 
aves, therefure, were doubtless the work of the 
Idummans. (See /undbuok for Syria and Pales- 
line, p. 295 ff; Robinson's Bibkcal Researches, 
2d ed. ii. 23, 57 £.) J. LP. 


ELEU’THERUS (‘EdAeu@epos}, a river of 
Syria mentioned in 1 Mace. xi. 7, xii. 30. In early 
aves it was a noted Lorder stream. According to 
Strabo it separated Syria from Phoenicia (xvi. 1333, 
and formed the northern limit of Cale-Sy ria. Juse 
phus informs us that Antony gave Cleopatra = tLe 
cities that were within the river Lleutherus, as far 
as Egypt, except Tyre and Sidon’? (And. xv. 4. $1; 
B. J. i. 18, § 5). A eareful examination of the 


In the 12th century the Crusaders found | Pa%88s65 in Num. xxxiv. 8-10 and Iz. xlvii. 15- 


the place in ruins, and built a fortress on the old | 17, and a comparison of them with the features of 


foundations; the remains of which, ard the chapel 
connected with it, still exist. After the battle of 
Hattin, Bert Jibrin, for such is its Arabic name, 
fell into the hands of the Saracens. It was retaken 
by King Richard of England, but it was finally 
captured by Bibars (see Will. Tyr. 14, 22; Jac. de 
Vit. in Gesta Dei, pp. 1070, 1071; Bohaeddin, Vit. 
Salad. p. 220). It has since crumbled to ruin 
under the blight of Mohanimedan rule. 

Several curious traditions have found a “local 
habitation ” at Beit Jit in. One places here the 
miraculous fountain which sprang from the jaw- 
lone Samson wielded with such success against 
the Philistines (Anton. Mart. /tin. 30, 32). 

The modern village contains some 50 or 60 
houses. It is situated in a little nook, in the side 
of a long green valley. The ancient ruins are of 
considerable extent: they consist of the remains of 
a strong fortress standing within an irregular in- 
closure encompassed by a massive wall. A great 
part of this outer wall is completely ruinous; but 
the north side, which skirts the bank of the valley, 
is still several feet high. The inelosure is about 
600 ft. in diameter. ‘The fortress is about 200 ft. 
square, and is of a much later date than the outer 
wall; an Arabic inscription over the gateway bears 
the date A. H. 958 (A. pb. 1551). Along its south 
side are the walls aud part of the groined roof of a 
fine old chapel — the same, doubtless, which was 
built by the Crusaders, 

The vailey, on the side of which the ruins of 
Eleutheropolis lic, runs up among the hills for two 
miles or more south-by-east. On each side of it 
are low ridyes of soft limestone, which rises here 
and there in white bare crowns over the dark | 
shrubs. In these ridges are some of the most 
eemarkable caverns in Lalestine. They are found 
together in clusters, and form subterranean vilkies. 
Some are rectangular, 100 ft. and more in leneth, 
@ith smooth walls and lofty arched roofs. Others 


ithe country, lead the present writer to the conclu- 
sion that this river also formed, for so far, the north- 
ern border of the « l’romised ‘Land ” (Five Years 
in Damascus, ii. 354 f.). Pliny says that at a cer- 
tain season of the ycar it swarmed with tortoises 
(ix. 10). 

Of the identity of the Eleuthcrus with the med- 
ern Nahr-el-Kelir, “ Great River,” there cannot 
be a doubt. Its highest source is at the northeast- 
ern base of Lebanon; it sweeps round the northern 
end of the range, through the opening called in 
Scripture “ the entrance of Hamath ** (Num. xxxiv. 
8); and, after receiving several small tributar.es 
from the heights of Lebanon, it falls into the Med- 
iterranean, about 18 miles north of ‘Tripolis. It 
still forms the boundary between the provinces of 

Akkar and e///usn. During summer and autumn 
it is but a small stream, easily forded; Lut in win- 
ter it swells into a large and rapid river. 


J. L. P. 


* ELEU’ZAI (3 syl.) is the reading of the 
A. ¥. ed. 1611 in 1 Chr. xii. 5 fur Evezar A. 


ELHA’NAN (Piabs> [ God who ts gracicus): 
pnaiay [in 1 Chr., Vat. EAAay:] Adeodatis). 
1. A distinguished warrior in the time of King 
David, who performed a memorable exploit against 
the Vhitistines, though in what that exploit exactly 
consisted, and who the hero himself was, it is rot 
easy to determine. 

(1.) 2 Sam. xxi. 19 says that he was the “ son of 
Jaare Orevim the Bethlehemite,’” and that he + slew 
Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was 
like a weaver's Leam.”’ Here, in the A. V. the 
words “ the brother of"’ are inserted, to bring tbe 
passaze into agreement with, 

(2.) 1 Chr. xx. 5, which states that “ Flhanan, 
son of Jair (or Jaor), slew Lahmi, the brother of 
Goliath the Gittite, the stai! of whose spear,” & 

Of these two statements the latter is probally 
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the more correct —the differences between them 
being much smaller in the original than in English. 
We must refer the reader to the Hebrew for the 
somiparisun of the two,? the discrepancies in which 
are not yreater than those known to exist in other 
corrupt passages, but the following are the grounds 
of our decision. 

(a.) ‘The word Oregim exists twice in the verse 
in Samuel, first as a proper name, and again at the 
end — “ weavers.””. ‘The former has probably been 
taken in by an early transcriter from the latter, 
t. e. from the next line of the MSS. To the end 
of the verse it certainly belongs, since it is found 
in the parallel passaye of Chron., and also forms 
part of what seems to have been a proverbial de- 
scription of Goliath (comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 7). The 
chances are very much avainst the same word — 
and that not a common oue — forming part of one 
verse in two capacities. 

(b.) ‘The staternent in 2 Sam. xxi. 19 is in con- 
tradiction to the narrative of 1 Sam. xvii., accord- 
ing to which Goliath the Gittite was killed by 
David? ‘True, Ewald (Gesch. iii. 91, 92) — from 


the fact that David's antagunist is, with only 3 ex- 24; 1 Chr. xi. 26). 


ceptions (one of them in the doubtful verses, xvii. 
12-42), called “the Philistine.’’? and for other lin- 
guistic reasons — has suzgested that Ehanan was 


the real victor of Goliath, and that after David be-| ap.) 


came king the name of Goliath was attached to the 
nameless champion whom he killed in his youth. 
But against this is the fact that Goliath 7s nanied 
thrice in 1 Sam. xvii. and xxi. — thrice only thouzh 
it be; and also that Flhanan’s exploit, from its po- 
sition both in Samuel and in Chronicles, and from 
other indications, took place late in David's reign 
and when he had been so long king and go long re- 
nowned, that all the brilliant feats of his youth 
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battle with Absalom beyond Jordan, though there 
are other obvious reasons why David stayed within 
the walls of Mahanaim on that occasion. 

On the whole, therefore, though the question is 
beset with ditticulties, the just conclusion appears 
to be that tle reading in Chronicles is the more 
correct one, according to which Elhanan is the son 
of Jair,é and slew Laclimi the brother of Goliath. 

Jeroine in his Quest. Hebr. on both pussiges — 
he dues not state whether from ancient tradition or 
not — translates Elhanan into sldeod ttas, and adds 
filtus saltis polymitarius Bethlehemites — + the son 
of a woud, a weaver, a Bethlehemite.’ Adeoda- 
tus, he says, is David, which he proves not only by 
arguments drawn trom the meaning of each of the 
above words, but also trom the statement in the 
concluding verse of the record that all these giants 
“fell by the hand of David and by the hand of his 
servants,’ and as Elhanan slew Goliath, Elhanan 
must Le David. 

2. [Ahlchinin, Elchinan.) The son of Dodo 
of Bethlehem, one of “the thirty’? of David's 
guard, and named first on the list (2 Sam. xxiii. 
See KRennicutt's Dissertation, 
p- 179. 

The same name is also found with Baal substi- 
tuted for El, — BAaL-nNANAN. (Comp. BEELI- 
G. 


E’LI Sy [asecnt, elev ction, and concr. the 
highest, Ges.J: ‘HAG; [Vat. Alex. HAews) ’HAel, 


i doseph.: felt), was descended from Aaron through 


Ithamar, the youngest of his two surviving sons 
(Lev. x. 1, 2, 12), as appears from the fact that 


| Abiathar, who was certainly a lineal deseendant of 
Eli (1 WK. ii. 27), had a son, Ahimelech, who is ex- 


pressly stated to have been “of the sons of Itha- 


must have been Lrought to light, and well known jp miar "1 Chr. xxiv. 3; ef. 2 Sam. viii. 17). With 


to his people. It is recorded as the last but one in 
the series of encounters of what seems to have been 
the closing struggle with the Philistines. It was 


this accords the circumstance that the names of 


li and his successors in the high-priesthood up to, 


and including, Abiathar, are not found in the gen- 


so late that David had acquired among his warriors calogy of Lleazar (1 Chr. vi, 4-15; ef. [zr vil. 


the fond title of “the light of Israel ’’ (2 Sam. xxi. 
17), and that his nephew Jonathan was old enough 


1-5). As the history makes no mention of any 


lhigh-priest of the line of Hthamar before Eli, he is 


generally supposed to have been the first of that 


to perfurm a feat rivalling that of his illustrious 5 
uncle years before. It was certainly atter David line who held the ottice. CHAel mpwrov ravrny 
was made king, fur he goes down to the fight, not | Lapxrepwaor'vyy| mapadaBdrvros, Joseph. Aut. viii. 

; . - »§o.) Prom him, his sons having died befure 
with his “ young men"? ("37}),° as when he was: him, it appears to have passed to lis grandson, 


leading his band during Saul's life, but with his -Ahitub (1 Sam. xiv. 3; Josephus, however, says 


“ servants? (“72'}, literally his “ slaves," a term | ¢veeons b¢ i Kal mee ae Heder eon 
; P . Antov. 1h, § < 
almost strictly reserved for the subjects of a king. | wapakexwonnaros bia To yinpas, ANE. N. Ol, § 2), 
é : ‘and it certa n’y reniained in his family till Abiathar, 
The vow of his guard, on one of these occasions, ane : : 
, ; othe grandson of Ahitub, was “thrust out from 
that it should be his list appearance in the field, |... ‘a ; 
leing priest unto the Lord "* by Solcion for his 
shows that it must have been after the great) Am- : oe ! Ser a ae sees te 
‘ en aes pare ; ishare in Adonijah’s rebellion (1K. ii. 25, 27, 1. 7), 
monite war, in which David himself had Jed the | ; ie : 
: : nee oa and the high-priesthood passed back ayain to the 
host to the storming of Rabbah (2 Sam. xii. 2))., 0 7. : ; ; eta, 
A ; : family of Fleazar in the person of Zadok (1 RK. i. 
It may ave been between this last event and the! .. 
35). Ilow the otlice ever came into the younger 


branch of the house of Aaron we are not informed, 
@ It will be found fully examined in Kennicott’s ' thouch there is reason to suppose that its doing 80 
Dissertation, p. 18. Was sanctioned by God (1 Sam. ii, 30). Its return 
b * This statement assumes that the two passares re- 7 
ferred to must relate to the xume occurrence. On that!” ©. tt eee eee a 
point see remarks in the addition under Davin. note, exclusively employed. Even Absalom’s people go by 
p. Got. Mr. Deutsch in his urt. on Elhanan " (Kit- ‘the former name. This will be evident to any one 
to'n Cyel. of Bib!. Literature, 31 ed.) deals with ines who will look into the quotations under the two words 
question as one of textual emenilation. Hl. in that most instructive bouk, Lue Baulishinan's He- 
¢ Nothing can be more marked than this distinction. o7¢! Concordance. 
d Ewald has overcome the dificulty of the two dis- 
Near (VD) is used almost invariably for David's crepant passages by a curious eclectic process, From 
aUowers up to the death of Saul, and then at once‘ Chronicles he accepts the name ‘Jair,’ but rejecta 
i Lahmi, the brotuer of.” From Samuel he takes 


€e 9 ‘ 
ho term changes, and Ebed (TAY), @ “slave,” is a8 | ,, Betblebemite,” and rejmta * Oregim.” 


—_—_ 
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to the elder branch was one part of the punishment 
which had been denounced against Eli during his 


lifetiine, for his culpable nevlizence in contenting | 


himself with mere verbal reprimand (1 Sam. ii. 22- 





e 
ELIAH 


married her second cousin Rehoboam, and bore him 
three children (2 Chr. xi. 18): although, tuking 
into account the length of the reizns of David and 
Solomon, it is difficult not to suspect that the word 


2) instead of active paternal and judicial cee “dauzhter” is here used in the Jess strict setse 


(iii. 13), when his sons, by their rapacity and i of granddaughter or descendant. 


In 1 Chr. xxvii 


centiousness, profaned the priesthood, and brought! 18, we find mention of “ Klihu, of the Lrethren of 


the rites of religion into abhorrence among the 
people (1 Sam. ii. 27-36, with 1 K. ii 27... An- 
other part of the same sentence (ver. 31-33) ap- 
pears to have been taking eflect in the reign of 
David, when we read, that “there were more chief 
men found of the sons of Eleazar than of the sons 
of Ithamar,’’ sixteen of the former, and ouly eivht 
of the latter (1 Chr. xxiv. 4). Notwithstanding 
this one yreat blemish, the character of Eli is 
marked by eminent piety, as shown by his meek 
submission to the divine judyment (1 Sam. ili. 
18), and his supreme regard for the ark of God 
(iv. 18). In addition to the office of high-priest 
he held that of judge, being the immediate prede- 
cessor of his pupil Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 6, 15-17), 
the last of the judyes. The lenuth of tine dur- 
iug which he judved Israel is given as 40 years in 
our present Hebrew copies, whereas the LX X. make 
it 20 years (efeoow Er, 1 Sam. iv. 18). It has 
been suggested in explanation of the discrepancy, 
that he was sole judge for 20 years, after having 
been co judge with Samson for 20 years (Judy. xvi. 


31). He died at the advanced age of 98 years (1 
Sam. iv. 15), overcome by the disastrous intelli- 


gence that the ark of God had been taken in bate 
by the Vhilistines, whe had also slain his sons 
Hophni and Phinchas. [Auiaruar; ELeazan; 
IrHaman.] (See Lighttvot’s Works, vol. i. pp. 
53, 907, fol. Lond. 1684; Selden, de Success. in 
Pontif. Hebr. lib. i. cap. 4.) T. 'T. P. 

* Stanley (Jewish Church, i, 421 ff.) has drawn 
#. touching picture of the cireumstances of Eli's sad 
end. «In the evening of the same dav [on which 
the Philistines defeated the Hebrews] there rushed 
through the vale of Shiloh a youth from the camp, 
one of the active tribe of Benjamin, — his clothes 
torn asunder, and his hair spriukled with dust, as | 
the two oriental siyns of grief and dismay. A loud 
wail, like that whieh on the announcement of any 
great calauity runs through all Eastern towns, 
rang through the strects of the expectant city. The 
aged high-priest was sitting in his usual place 
beside the vate-way of the sanctuary. He caucht 
the cry; he asked the tidinus. He heard the de- 
feat of the armury; he heard the death of his two 
sons; he heard the capture of the Ark of God. It 
was this last tidings, ‘when mention was made 
of the Ark of God,’ that: broke the old man’s heart. 
Ie fell from his seat and died in the fall.’ HH. 


ELVAB (S8°O8 [God is father]: "EAB: 
Elinh). 1. Son ‘of Helon and leader of the tribe 
of Zebulun at the time of the census in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Num. i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 20, x. 16). 

2. A Reubenite, son of Pallu or Phallu, whose 
family was one of the principal in the tribe; and 
father or proyenitor of Pathan and Abiram, the 
leaders in the revolt against Moses (Num. xxvi. 8, 
9, xvi. 1, 12; Deut. xi. 6)... Eliab had another son 
ramed NtMUEL, and the record of Num. xxvi. is 
interrupted expressly to admit a statement regard- 
a his sons. 

3. {Iu 2 Chr., Vat. EAiay.] One of David's 
brothers, the eldest of the family (1 Chr. ii. 133 1 
Sam. xvi. 6, xvii. 13, 28). His daughter Abihail 


David,” aa “ ruler "’ (T3)), or “prince” (“W 
of the tribe of Judah. According to the ancient 
IIchbrew tradition preserved by Jerome ( Qest. 
Mebr. ad lov.), this Elihu was identieal with Ebab. 
“ Brethren ’’ is however often used in the seuse of 
kinsmen, e. g. 1 Chr. xii. 2. 

4. {In 1 Chr. xv. 18 FA.) EarBa: FA.? Vat 
EA:aBa.] <A Levite in the time of David, who was 


both a “ porter’? (WOW, SidJr, i.e. a deor- 
keeper) and a musician on the “ psaltery ”* (1 Chr. 
xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5). 

5. [FA. EAeceg.] One of the warlike Gadite 
leaders who came over to David when he was in 
the wilderness taking refuge from Saul (1 Chr. 
xii. 9). 

6. An ancestor of Samuel the Prophet; a Ko- 
huthite Levite, son of Nahath (1 Chr. vi. 27, Heh 
12). In the other statements of the venealozy this 
hame appears to be given as ram (1 Sam. i. 1) 
and Eien (1 Chr. vi. 34, Heb. 19). 

7. (Sin. Evag: /-nun.| Son of Nathanael, one 
of the forefathers of Judith, and thercfure Lelonging 
to the tribe of Simeon (Jud. viii. 1). 

ELVADA (SISOS (God knors] : Eada 
[Vat. EmiSae], and repeated, Bagdad [Vat 
-Aet-]3 Chr. "EArada: [Vat. EAccda:} Alex. EvAceda: 
hlivda, Kliada). 1. One of David's sons; acenrd- 
ing to the lists, the youngest but one of the fanny 
born to him after bis establishment in Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. v. 16: 1 Chr. iii. 8). From the lite 
passage it appears that he was the son of a wife 
and not of a concubine. In another list of Lavid's 
family we find the name Fliada changed to Beclada, 
Baal being sulstituted for E), the false god for the 
true (1 ¢ ‘hr. xiv. 7). What sizniticance there may 
be in this change it is impossible to say; at any 
rate the present is the only instance Gecurring, and 
even there Eliada is found in one Heb. MS. also 
in the LXX. and Syr. versions. [BrEtiapa.] 
The name appears to be omitted by Josephus ia 
his list of David's family (dat. vii. 3, § 3). 

2. ['EA:add; Vat. EAeda: Adécdés]. A mizhty 
man of war Ora “1N33), a Benjamite, who led 
200,000 of his tribe to the army of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xvii. 17). 

ELVADAH (T2358 [God knows}: [Rom. 
Vat. om.;) Alex. EAcadae: flieda), apparently ap 
Aramite of Zobah; father of Nezon the captain of 
a marauding band which annoyed Seluinen (1 BK. 
xi. 2:3). 

ELV’ADAS (EAwéds: 
28.0 [Eviotnat] 

ELVADUN (‘HaAiadovd; [Vat. EsAcadour; 
Alex. EAra3ouv; Ald. ‘HAcadoty:}] Vale. omits), 
1 Esdr. vy. 58.) Possibly altered from Hrxavap, 

ELVAH (FESS [God- Jehovah] : oo 
1. CEpia; [Vat.} “\lex. HAia: (Ald. * Hiias- }}. 
Benjamite; one of the sons of Jeroham, and a shiel 
man (tt Sh, literally «* head *’) of the tril e (1 Chr. 
vill. 27). 


Eliadas), 1 Tsdr. ix. 


ELIAHBA 


2. (CHAla: [Vat. FA. HAera.]) One of the Bene- 
Flam [sens of Adim]; an Israelite (¢. €. a layman) 
in the times of Ezra, who had married a foreign 
wife (l-zr. x. 20). 


This name is accurately Flijah, and the trans- 
lators of the A. V. have so expressed it, not only 
in the name of the prophet (most frequently spelt 
with a final w), but in another case (Lzr. «. 21). 
(keuisan.) 


ELV AHBA (NBT ONS [whom God hides}: 
(2 Sam.,] ’Euavov; [Alex.] EAs; (Comp. 
*EAiaBa; 1 Chr.} “EAa8d: [Vat. corrupt.; FA. 
EAuaBa:] Alewbt), a Shaalbonite. i. e. probably 
from SMAALHIM; one of the Thirty of David's 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 Chr. xi. 33). [The 
A. V. ed. 1611, and other early editions, read 
Elihaba, with the Genevan version. ] 


ELV AKIM (ayprbas, whom God will estadb- 
lish: (iu 2 K..) "EAsawiu, (Vat. Alex. -equ:] and 
(is. xxii. 2),] “EAtaweia; [in Is. xxxvi., xxxvii., 
"EAtaxeiu:) AGtcue). 1. Son of Hilkiah; master 
of Hezekiah's household (randy == +¢ over the 
house,” as Is. xxxvi. 3), 2 K. xviii. 18, 23, 37. 
He succeeded Shebna in this ottice, after he had 
been ejected from it (Gsrotius thinks by reason of 
his leprosy) as a punishment for his pride (Is. xxii. 
15-2)). Eeiiakim was a good man, as appears by 
the title emphatically applied to him by Gud, “ my 
servant Kliskim’’ (Is. xxii. 2.)), and as was evinced 
by his conduct on the occasion of Sennacherib's 
invasion (2 K. xviii. 37, xix. 1-5), and also in the 
discharze of the duties of his high station, in which 
he acted as a “ father to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, and to the house of Judah’ (Is. xxii. 21). It 
was as a special mark of the Divine approbation 
of his character and conduct, of which however no 
further details have been preserved to us, that he 
was raised to the post of authority and dignity 
whica he held at the time of the Assyrian invasion. 
What this olfice was has been a subject of some per- 
plexity to commentators. ‘The ancients, including 
the LXX. and Jerome, understood it of the priestly 


office, as appears by the rendering of 725 (Is. 
xxii. 15, A. V. “ treasurer") by wacropdo:oy, 
the * priest's chamber," by the former, and of 
Tramedy by “priepositus templi” by the latter. 
Hence Nicephorus, as well as the author of the 


Alexandrian Chronicle, includes in the list of high- 
priests, Somnas or Sobnas (i. e. Shebna), and 


Eliakim, identifying the latter with Shallum or! : 
His 12th high-priest is, « Somnas, (tO Baristas: and it may be noticed in passing, 


Meshullam. 
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the officer is called + governor ( es) of the house.” 
It is clear that the “ Scribe’? was inferior to him, 
for Shebna, when degraded from the prefecture of 
the house, acted as scribe under Eliakim,“ 2 K. 
xviii. 37. The whole description of it wou by Isaiah 
implies a place of great eminence and power. This 
description is transierred in a mystical or spiritual 
sense to Christ the son of David in Kev. iii. 7; thus 
making Eliakim in some sense typical of Christ. 
This it is perhaps which gave rise to the interpre- 
tation of Eliakin’s name mentioned by Oriven, 6 
Gcds pou avéarn: or as Jerome has it, Vet resur 
reel, or Resargens Meus; and also favured the 
mystical interpretation of the passage in Isaiah 
viven by Jerome in his commentary, based upen 


the interpretation of JID (A. V. © treasurer") 
as “habitings in bthernicalo,” as if it imported the 
removal of the Jewish dispensation, and the setting 
up of the Gospel in its place. The true meaning 
of 72D is very doubtful. “ Friend,” i. e. of the 
king, and & steward of the provisions,”’ are the two 
most probable sivnifications. liakim'‘s career was 
a must honorable and splendid one. Most com- 
mentaturs avree that Is. xxii. 2 does not apply to 
him, but to Shebna.  [liakim’s name alsu occurs 
2 K. xix. 2; Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 22, xxxvil. 2. (See 
further Jerome de Nom. Hebr. and Comm. on Is. 
xxii. 15 ff; Rosenmiull. %6.; Bp. Lowth's Notes 
un Js.; Selden, de Success. in Pontif. Hebr. 3 
Winer, 8. v.) 

3. (EAtaxtpa: Vat. Alex. “KELU: Kh eum, kl- 


ELIAM 


akim.} The oriyinal name of Jehoiakim king of 
Judah (2 K. xxiii. 34; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 4). [JE- 
HOLAKIM. | 


3. (Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.) omit; Comp. Ald. 
FA. 'EAtaxiu: Hlichim.] A priest in the days 
of Nehemiah, who assisted at the dedication of the 
new wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 41). 

4. ('EAtaxeiu.) ldest son of Abiud, or Judah; 
brother of Joseph, and father of Azor, Matt. i. 13. 
[GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. ] 

5. ['EAtaweiu: Llivkim.] Son of Melea, and 
father of Jonan, Luke iii. 30, 31. [fuip.] 

A. C. H. 


ELVALI (EAaal; [Vat. ES:avers:] Alex. 
EAraAe: Mielus), 1 bsdr. ix. d4.  [Binnut.] 


ELV’ AM (nye: *EA:dB, Vat. and Alex. ; 
(Comp. 'EAcdu:) Alcon). 1. Father of Bath-sheba, 
the wife of David (2 Sam. xi. 3). In the list of 1 
Chr. tii. 5, the names of both father and dauvhter 
are altered, the former to AMMIEL and the latter 


ille impins et perditus, regnante Ezechia,” and hig | that both the latter names were also those of non- 


18th, * Bliakim Muselum.’’ But it is certain frum 
the description of the office in Is. xxii., and espe- 
cially trom the expression in ver. 22, “ the key of 
the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder: ”’ 
that it was the Kine’s house, and not the House 
of God, of which Eliakim was prefect, as Ahishar 
had been in the reign of Selomun, 1 K. iv. 6, and 
Azrikam in that of Abkhaz, 2 Chr. xxviii. 7. And 
with this agrees both all that is said, and all that 
is not said, of Idiakim’s functions. ‘lhe oftice 
seems to have been the hiyhest under the king, as 
was the case in Egypt, when Vharaoh said to Joseph, 


“ Thou shalt be over my house Cosa 75) 2%, al 
suly in the throne will I be greater than thou,” 
‘zen. xli. 40, comp. xxxix. 4. In 2 Chr. xxviii. 7, 


| Israelite persons, while Uriah was a Hittite. (Comp. 


1 Chr. ii. 33 in both of which 


“ the daughter of Shua’’ is DAW FAB, Bath-shua; 
also 2 Sam. xvii. 27.) The transposition of the 
two parts of the name El-i-am in) Amm-i-el, does 
not alter its Hebrew signification, which may be 
© God is my people.” 

2. [Alex. EAtagp.] Son of Ahithophel the Gil- 
onite; one of David's “thirty warriors (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 34). The name is omitted in the list of 1 
Chr. xi., but is now probably dimly discernible as 
“Ahiyah the Pelonite’’ (ver. 36) (see Kennicott, 


Gen. xxxvili. 12; 


a Bp. Lowth thinks, but without suticient reason, 
that this Shebna is a dillerent person from the other. 
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Dissertition, p. 207). The ancient Jewish traditiun ; Comp. Ald. ’EAiagiB, Alex. -ce:B.] A son of 
preserved by Jerome (Qu. //edr. on 2 Sam. xi. Jd, | Bani (x. 36). [ENasipus. Eviasis], both of whom 
and 1 Chr. iii. 5) is that the two Eliams are one | had transyressed in the same manner. 

and the same person. An argument has been} ELIVASIS (Ealaots (Vat. Alex.] Eavacess: 
founded on this to account for the hostility of | £Ujusis), 1 Esdr. ix. oa” Vite “naine siiswers to 
Ahithophel to King David, as having dishonored! Marrenat in Ezr. x. 33; but is probably merely 
his house and caused the death of his son-in-law |g repetition of ENAsibus, just preceding it [wich 
(Blunt, Codicidences, Pt. If x.). But such argu- | corresponds to ELiasutn, 6]. 


ments are frequently grounded on iynurance of the 
habits and mudes of feeling of Orientals, who often 
sce no shame in that which is the greatest disgrace 
to us. 


ELIAO’NIAS (EAsawvias; [Vat. EAraAw- 
vias:| Mocbiionis, including preceding name), 1 
Ksdr. viii. JI. (ELtOENAL | 

ELV AS (‘HAlas; [Vat.) M. in Ecclus. xlviii. 
1, HAea: ver. 12, HAecas;) in Maccabees, and 
Lachm. {also Treg.] in N. T. ‘HAtas; [Tisch. in 
N. TT. 8th ed. ‘HAeias:} Alena, but in Cod. Amiat. 
HMelias), the form in which the name of Evia is 
given in the A. V. of the Apocrypha and N. ‘Test. : 


ELVATHAH (7TUTS°O8 and T7258 [x 
whom God comes): ‘Edtaéd: [in ver. 4, Vat. 
HA:a6a; in ver. 27, Vat. Armaéa, Alex. EAsad:] 
Aluatha), one of the sons of Heman,. a musician in 
the Temple in the time of King Lavid (1 Chr. 
xxv. 4), who with twelve of his sons and bretlren 
had the twentieth division of the temple-service 
(xxv. 27). In Jerome's Quest. Heber. on ver. 27, 
the name is given as bliaba and explained accord- 
ingly: but nut go in the Vulgate. 


ELVDAD (TIPS [lured of God]: "EABEB: 


Elidad), son of Chislon; the man chosen to repre 


Eeclus. xlviii. 1, 4, 12; 1 Mace. ii. 58; Matt. xi. | sent the tribe of Benjamin in the division of the 
14, xvi. 14, xvii. 3,4, 10, 11, 12, xxvii. 47, 493) land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 21). 


Mark vi. 15, viii. 28, ix. 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, xv. 35, 


86; Luke i. 17, iv. 25, 26, ix. 8, 19, 30, 33, 54! 


E’LIEL (Hy or [to whom God its strength]: 


[rec. text]; John i. 21, 25; Rom. xi. 2; James v. |"EAqA: [Vat EAcina:] Eliel). 1. One of the 


17. In hom. xi. 2, the reference is not to the 
prophet, but to the portion of Scripture designated 
by his name, the words being éy “HAia. “in Elias,” 
not as in A. V. “of Elias.’ (Bibi, p. 306 a.] 

ELVASAPH (FOTOS [addled of God]: 
‘EAioagp: [Vat. M. EAeicad, exc. Num. i. 14:] 
Elirsaph). 1. Son of Deuel; head of the tribe 
of Dan at the time of the census in the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Num. i. 14, ii. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 
20). 

2. Son of Lacl; a Levite, and “chief of the 
house of the father of the Gershonite” at the same 
time (Num. il. 24). 

ELY’ASHIB (aus bn [whom God restores] : 
‘EAtageBuv, ‘EAtaBi, “EAtaceiB, ‘EAsacovB, 
ard: Llowub, Klitsih), a common name at the 
later period of the O. T. history. 

1. [EAca Bl, Vat. -Biecs Alex. EAtace:B: Elia. 
sib.} A priest in the time of King David, eleventh 
in the order of the “ governors” wr’) of the 
sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 12). 

2. [‘EAtaceBiv; Vat. Ace:B; Alex. EAtave:B: 
Fliasub.) A son of Eliovénai; one of the latest 
descendants of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii, 2+). 

3. [EA:acovB, -ofB, 'EArcovB, ete: Elitsib.] 
High-pricst at Jerusalem at the time of the re 
building of the walls under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 
1, 20, 21). His genealogy is given in xii. 10, 
22, 23. Eliashib was in some way allied (217? 
== near) to Tobiah the Ammonite, for whom he 
had prepared a room in the Temple, a deseeration 
which excited the wrath of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 
4,7). One of the grandsons of Elashib had also 
married the daughter of Sanhallat the Horonite 
(xiii. 28). There seems no reason to doubt that 
the same Eliashib is referred to in zr. x. 6. 

4. [EAtodB, FA. -cagp; Vat. EAeiran: Flia- 
sih.} A singer in the time of Ezra who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife (far. x. 24). (FLUEAZUKUS.] 

5. ['EAicovB. Vat. -covBead, FA. -gov.} A 
son of Zattu (Ezr. x. 27), [Mttstmus] and 


heads of the tribe of Manasseh — of that portion 
of the tribe which was on the east of Jordan (1 
Chr. v. 24). 

2. [Vat. EAemA; Ald. "EAcdB.) Son of Toah; 
a forefather of Samuel the Prophet (1 Chr. vi. 34, 
Heb. 19). Probably identical with vant, 2, anc 
ELIAB, 6. 

3. (CEAimAl [Vat. -Aet; Comp. Ald. "EActa.]} 
One of the Kene-Shimhi: a chief man in tie tnbe 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 20). 

4. (EAenaA.) Like the preceding, a Lenjamite. 
but belonging to the Bene-Sbhashuk (1 Chr. viii 
22). 

5. (Alex. ‘leAchA; [Vat. FA. corrupt.]) + The 
Mahavite;*’ one of the heroes of David's guard in 
the extended list of 1 Chr. (xi. 40). 


6. (AadijA; [Vat. FA. Aadrema:] Alex. 
AAimA.) Another of the same guard, but without 


any express designation (1 Chr. xi. 47). 

7. CEAidB: [Alex. Comp. Ald. "EAdhA.]) One 
of the Gadite heroes who came across .lcrdan to 
David when he was in the wilderness of Judah hid- 
ing from Saul (1 Chr. xii. 11). 

8. [Vat. EAnp, NeundA; FA. Exvna, EAnp-] A 
Kohathite Levite, ‘chief’ (TW!) of the Rene 
Chebron at the time of the transportation of the 
Ark from the House of Obed-edom to Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xv. 9, 11). 

9. [ Vat. Teena; Alex. leina. } A Levite in 
the time of Hezckiah; one of the “ overseers” 


(EXT 7D of the offerings made in the Temple 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

ELIE‘NAT (S289° TR [perh. to Ged are my 
eyes]: “EAwyvat; [Vat. EAiwAiaa: Alex. EAs 
vat:) Advéna’), one of the Bene-Shinihi; a de 
seendant of Benjamin, and a chief man in the trile 
(1 Chr. viii. 20). 

ELIEZER (“tp"Os, my God (is my) help 
[or God of help]: ‘EAcéCep: [Rhezer)) 1. Abr. 
hams chief servant, called by him, as the passace 
is usually translated, “ Iliezer of Damasens," or 
“that Damascene, [liczer™ (Gen. xv. 2). There 


6. [Easaoip, Vat. EAciaceip, FA. -ce:B, | is 8 contradiction in the A. V., for it docs not ap 


ELIEZER 


pear how, if he was “of Damascus,’ he could be 
®bertn in Abraham's house" (ver. 3). But the 


phrase “22°73, “son of my house,’ only imports 
that he was one of Abraham's honseliold, net that 
be was Lorn in his house. In the preceding verse 


SYD VND PE &e., should probably be rendered 
“the son of possession,” I. ¢. possessor, “of my 
house, shall be... Elezer.”” It was, must likely, 
this same Lezer who is described in Gen. xxiv. 2 


ocer all that he heud, and whom his master sent to 
Padan-Aram to take a wife for Isaac frum among 
his own kindred. With what eminent zeal and 
faithfulness le executed his conmission, and how 
entirely he found the truth of what lis own nanie 
expressed, in the providential aid he met with on 
his errand, is most beautifully told in Gen. xxiv. 
Ie should, however, be said that the passage (Gen. 
xv. 2). in which the connection of EKiezer with Dua- 
mascus seers to be asserted, is one of extreme ob- 
security and difhiculty. The sense above ascribed to 
UND (after Simonis and Gesenius) rests only upon 
conjecture, the use of “ Donrscus” for “2 unts- 
cene’’ is very unusual, and the whole arrangement 
of the sentence very harsh. ‘There is probably 
something at the bottom of it all, besides the allit- 
eration between Meshck and J enmeshek, which 
we are ignorant of, and which is wanting to clear 
up the scuse. The two passages, Judes orizo 
Damascent, Syria nobilixsima cocitas . 6. Nomen 
arbi a Demesco rege valitam ... Post Donascum 
Azelus, moe Adores et Abraham et Israhel reges 
Juere”™ (Justin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 2): and "ABpd- 
uns €Bacidevoe Aauackou... Tov 5¢ ‘ABpduov 
grt Kai viv dv rH Aapacknyyn Td vvoua Bvid- 
(erat Kai xspn am avrov Seixvura 'ABpdpou 
of nos Aeyanery (Joseph. Ant. i. 7, § 2, quoting 
Nicol. Damascen.) have probably some relation to 
the narrative in Gen. xv. (See Gesen. Zhes. 8. v. 


jE; Rosenmiiller on Gen. xv.; Knobel, Gen- 
esis.) 

* Kalisch (Genesis, p. 365) maintains that the 
words sryyoe pratt in Gen. xv. 2, cannot 
possibly be translated “ Eliezer of Damascus,” but 
must be taken as a compound proper name, “ Dam- 
mesek (or Damascus) Eliezer,’ like Hadad-ezer, 
Chushan-Rishathaim. The LAX. reads Aauackds 
"EAceCep- A. 

2. [EA:éCep, (not' EA.) in 1 Chr.}] Second 
son of Moses and Zipporah, to whons his father 
gave this name, * because, said he, the God of my 
father was my help, that delivered me from the 
sword of Pharaoh ’’ (Ex. xviii. 45 1 Chr. xxiii. 15, 
17). He remained with his mether and brother 
Gershom, in the care of Jethro his grandtather, 
when Moses returned to Mevpt (ex. iv. 18), she 
having been sent back to her father by Moses (Ex. 
xvili. 2), though she set off to accompany him, and 
went part of the way with him. Jethro Lrought 
back Zipporah and her two sons to Moses in the 
wilderness, after he heard of the departure of the 
[sraclites trom Eyypt (xviii.). Eliezer had one son, 
Rehabiah, front whom sprang a numerous posterity 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 17, xxvi. 25, 25). Shelomith in the 
reigns of Saul and David (ver. 28), who had the 
sare of all the treasures of things dedicated to God, 
was descended from Iliezer in the 6th generation, 
if the genealogy in 1 Chr. xxvi. 25 is complete. 


?! shah in Judah (2 Chr. xx. 37 
as the e//est servintot Abraham's douse, ert ruled 
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3. One of the sons of Becher, the sun of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

4. A priest in the reign of David, one of those 
lappointed ty sound with trumpets before the Ark 
on its passave from the house of Obed-edom tv the 
l city of David (1 Chr. xv. 24). 

5. Son of Zichri, “ ruler" (9929) of the Reu- 
benites in the reiyn of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). 

6. [Vat. EAeiasa.] Son of Dodavah, of Mare- 
| ), @ prophet, who re- 
i‘ buked Jehoshaphat for joining himseli with Abaziah 

king of Israel, “* who did very wickedly,” in making 
a combined expedition of ships of Varshish to yo 
to Ophir for geld; and foretold the destruction of 
his fleet at Ezion-geber, which accordinuly came to 
ass. When Ahaziah proposed a second expedi- 
tion, Jehoshaphat refused (2 Chr. xx. 30-37; 1 K. 
I xii. 48, 49). ‘The combination of the ames 
; Eliezer and Dodavah almost sugyests thit he may 
jhave been descended from David's mighty man, 
Leazar the son of Vodo (2 Sam. xxii. Y). 

7. ['EAed¢ap.] A chief Israelite — a “ man of 
understanding "’— whom Ezra sent with others 
from Ahava to Casiphia, to induce some Levitea 
‘and Nethinim to accompany him to Jerusalem (Iez2. 
Vili. 16). In 1 Msdr. viii. $3, the name is given as 
PLEAZAR. 

8, 9,10. [Tar. x. 23, FA. EAra(ap: ver. 31, 
Vat. Eve, E¢ep-) A priest, a Levite, and an 
‘Israelite of the sons of tlarim, who, in the time 
of Ezra, had married foreizn wives (zr. x. 18, 24, | 
31). The former is called ELEAZAR, the second 
ELEAzURCS, and the third Exionas, in 1 Esdr. 
ix. 19, 24, 32. 

11. Son of Jorim, 13th in descent from Nathan 
the son of David, in the genealogy of Christ (Luke 
iii. 2J). A. C. HL. 

* ELIVHABA is the reading of the A. V. ed. 
1611, and other early editions, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 
and 1 Chr. xi. 33, for Eurail. A. 

ELIHOENAI [5 91.) CPPS [w 
Jehovah my eyes): "EXtavd, Alex. EAvaava: (lives 
nai), son of Zerahiah, one of the Bene-Pahath- 
muah, who with 200 men returned from the Cap 
tivity with lzra (Ker. viii. 4). In the apoeryphal 
ksdras the name is ELIAONLAS. 


ELIHO‘REPH (FITS [Cod his recom. 
pense, Ges}: 'EAidp; Alex. Evapep; [(Cornp. 
"EXixdpep:] Alihoreph), sou of Shisha. He and 


his brother Ahiah were acribes (B°99D) to Solo- 
mon at the commencement of his reign (1 K. 
iv. 3). 

ELVHU (STON [God is He, i.e. Jenu- 
wth}: "EAsous: Kliu). 71. One of the interlocu- 
tors in the book of Job. He is described as the 
“son of Barachel the Buzite,’’ and thus apparently 
referred to the fam/‘ly of Buz, the son of Nahor, 
and nephew of Al.rcham (Gren. xxii. 21). ‘This 
supposition suits well with the description of the 
other personages [Eciritaz; Binpap |, and the 
probable date to be assiued to the scenes recorded. 
In his speech (cc. xxxii.-xxxvii.) he describes him- 
self as younger than the three friends. and accord. 
ingly his presence is not noticed in the first chap- 
ters. He expresses his desire to moderate between 
the disputants; and his words alone touch upon, 





en GN | ee a —— 


@ The connection of Dedan and Tema with Bas in 
Jer. xxv. 22, is alsc to be noticed 
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although they do not thoroughly handle, that idea 
of the disciplinal nature of suticring, which is the 
key to Job's perplexity and doubt; but, as in the 
whole Look, the greater stress is laid on God's un- 
seirchable wisdom, and the implicit faith which he 
demands. (Jon, Book oF.] A. B. 


2. (HAov [Vat. HAecov; Alex. EAtov].) Son 
of ‘Tohu; a forefather of Samuel the Prophet (1 
Sam. i. 1). In the statements of the gencalogy of 
Samuel in 1 Chr. vi. the name Extes occurs in the 
same position — son of Toah and father of Jero- 
ham (vi. 34, Heb. 19); and also Evian (vi. 27, 
Heb. 12), father of Jerohain and grandson of Zo- 
phai. ‘The general opinion is that Tlihu is the 
original name, and the two latter forms but copy- 
ists’ variations thereof. 

3. (Vat. and Alex. EAiaB: (Comp. Ald. ’EAfa.}) 
A similar variation of the name of Eliab, the eld- 
est sun of Jesse, is probably found in 1 Chr. xxvii. 
18, where Llihu “of the brethren of David" is 
mentioned as the chief of the tribe of Judah. But 
see 1 Chr. xii. 2, where, in a similar connection, 
the word “brethren ’’ is used in its widest sense. 
The LXX. retains Eliab. [Eutan, 3.) In this 
place the name is without the final Aleph — 


ayn. 

4. (EAmov@; Alex. Edsovd; (Comp. Ald. 
"EA1ou-]) One of the “captains” (YY Ss, i. ¢. 
heads) of the “thousands of Manasseh** (1 Chr. 
xii. 20) who followed David to Ziklag after he had 


left the Philistine army on the eve of the battle of 
Gilbua and who assisted him against the maraud- 
ing band (T1773) of the Amalekites (comp. 1 Sam. 
xXXx.). 

6. (rp n: ‘EAwov; [Vat. Evvov.]) A Kor- 
hite Levite in the time of David; one of the door- 
keepers (A. V. “ porters "’) of the house of Jeho- 
vah. He was a son of Shemaiah, and of the 
family of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). Terms are 
applied to all these doorkeepers which appear to 
ehdicate that they were not only © strong men,"’ 
asin A. V., but also fighting men. (See wv. 6, 7, 
8, 12, in which occur the words ?‘T7 = army, and 

G. 
ELVJAH. 1. (generally POR, Eliyahu, 


but sometimes TR, Eliyah [God - Jehovah): 


23 = warriors or heroes.) 


a By Chrvaostom and others the name is Grecized 
Into "HAcos, as if signifving the brightness of the sun. 

6 Stanley, S.§ P. p. 328. In the Acta Sanctorum, 
he is called Prodigiosus Theshites. 

e Omnium sum etatis Prophetarum facile prin- 
cepa; et.sia Mose discesseria, nulli secundus ” (Frisch- 
muth, in Crit. Sacrt, quoting from Abarb+tne!l). 


d The Hebrew text is “IAW DWT 


‘9, The third word may be pointed (1) as in the 


present Masoretic text, to mean "from the inhabitants 
of Gilead,” or (2) “from Tishbi of Gilead; which, 
with a alight change in form, is what the LXX. has. 
The latter is followed by Ewald (iii. 486, note). Light- 
foot assumes, but without giving his authority, that 
Elijnh was from Jabesh Gilead. By Josephius he is 
said to have come from Thesbon — ex woAews Occ Bw- 
wns ths Fadaadirid0s xwpas (vii. 18, § 2). Perhaps 
this may have been read as Heshbon, a city of the 
priests, and have given rise to the statement of Epi- 
phanius, that he was "of the tribe of Aaron,” and 
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"HAwov, [Vat. HAerov. exc. Mal. iv. 5, "HAlas:. 
Aquila, HAla:? N. T. ‘HAias, { Tiseh. Stu ed 
‘HAelas:] Alias). Evian Tak ‘Visnpite bas 
been well entitled “the grandest and the most ro- 
mantic character that Israel ever produced." > (Cer- 
tainly there is no personage in the 0. T. whose 
career is more vividly portrayed, or who exercises 
on us @ nore remarkable fascination. His rare 
sudden, and brief appearances, his undaunted cour- 
ave and fiery zeal, the brilliancy ot bis triumphs, 
the pathos of his despondeney, the glory of his de- 
parture, and the calm beauty of his reappearacce 
on the Mount of Transfizuration, throw sich a 
halo of brightness around him as is equalled hy 
none of bis compeers in the sacred atory.© The 
iynorance in which we are lett of the circumstances 
and antecedents of the man who did and who suf- 
fered so much, doubtless contributes to enbance our 
interest in the stury and the character. © Elijah 
the Tishbite of the inhabitants of Gilead,” is liter- 
ally all that is given us to know of his parentage 
and locality.¢ It is in remarkable contrast to the 
detail with which the genealogies of other prophets 
and leaders of Israel are stated. Where the place 
— if it was a place — lay, which gave him this ap- 
pellation we kuow not, nor are we likely to know. 
It is not again found in the Bible, nor has any 
name answering to it been discovered  since.¢ 
[Untsne. | 

The mention of Gilead, however, is the kev-note 
to much that is most characteristic in the story 
of the prophet. Gilead was the country on the 
further side of the Jordan — a country of chase and 
pasture, of tent-villazes, and mountain-castles, in- 
habited by a people not settled and civilized like 
those who formed the communities of Fphraim and 
Judah, but of wandering, irregular habits, exposed 
to the attacks of the numad tribes of the desert. 
and yvradually conforming more and more to the 
habits of those tribes; making war with the Ha- 
gurites, and taking the countless thousands of their 
cattle, and then dwelling in their stead (1 Chr. v. 
1U, 19-22). To an Israelite of the tribes west of 
Jordan the title “Gileadite” niust have convesed a 
similar impression, though in a far stronger deyree, 
to that which the title “Celt does to us. What 
the Highlands were a century ago to the towns in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, that, and more than that, 
must Gilead have been to Samaria or Jerusakeu./ 
One of the most famous heroes in the early annals 


grandson of Zadok. See aleo the Chron. Pasch. to 
Fabricius, Cod. Pssudep. V. T 1 1070, &e.; and Qua 
resmius, Eluctd. fi. 605. According to Jewixh tradi- 
tion — grounded on a certain similarity between the 
fiery zeal of the two — Elijah was identical with Phin- 
ehias the son of Eleazar the pricst. He was also the 
angel of Jehovah who appeared in fire to Gideon 
(Lightfoot on John i. 21: Eisenmenger, i. 686). Arab 
tradition pluces his birthplace at Grlhad (irlhood,a 
fuw miles N. of ¢s- Salt (Irby, p. 98), and his tommd near 
Damascus (Mislin, i. 490). 

e The common assumption — perhaps orizinsting 
with Hiller (Onom p. 947) or Reland ( Pa!. p. 1025) — 
is that he was born in the town Thisbe mentivsel in 
Tob. i. 2. But not to insist on the fact that this 
Thisbe was not in Gilead but in Naphtall, it is nearly 
certain that the name has no real existence in that 
passage. but arises from a mistaken translation of the 
same Hebrew word which is rendered “ inbabitants” 
jon 1K. xvii. 1. (Tursse.) 

J See a good passage illustrative of this in Rod Reg 
chap. xix. 
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of Israel was “Jephthah the Gileadite,” in whom ' form the sulject of his mission to the idolatrous 
all these characteristics were prominent: and Pro-/| court and country of Israel. 


fessor Stanley has well remarked how i:npossible it 


is rightly to estimate his character without recol- | almost entirely the faith in Jehovah. 


lecting this fact (S. gy P. p. 327). 


With Elijah, of whom so much is told, and 
whose part in the history was so much more im- 
portant, this is still more necessary. It is seen at 
every turn. Of lis appearince as he “ stood be- 
fore"? Ahab — with the suddenness of motion to 
this day characteristic of the Bedouins frum his 
native hills, we can perhaps realize something from 
the touches, few, but strony, of the narrative. Of 
his heizht little is to be inferred — that little is in 
favor of its being beyond the ordinary size.¢ His 
chief characteristic was his hair, long and thick, 
and hanging down his back,? and which, if not 
betokening the immense strenzth of Samson, yet | 
accompanied powers of endurance ¢ no less remark- 
able. His ordinary clothing consisted of a girdle 
of skin @ round his loins, which he tightened when 
about to move quickly (1 K. xviii. 46). But in 
‘addition to this he occasionally wore the “ mantle,” 
or cape, ¢ of sheep-skin, which has supplied us with 
one of our most familiar figures of speech. / In this 
mantle, in moments of emvtion, he would hide his 
face (1 K. xix. 13), or when excited would roll it 
up as into a kind of statf9 On one occasion we 
find him bending himself down upon the ground 
with his face between his knees.A Such. so far as 
the scanty notices of the record will alluw us to 
conceive it, was the weneral appearance of the great 
Prophet, an appearance which there is no reason 
to think was other than uncommon even at that 
time. “ Vir qui curationem et cultum corporis 
despiceret ; facie squalente, que multitudine suorum 
crinium obumbraretur . .. . pelle caprina tantum 
de corpore tegentem quantum abscondi decorum 
erat, reliqua corporis ad era perdurantem " (Gregory 
Nyss. quoted by Willemer de Pullio Lue in Crit. 
Sacrt). 

The solitary life in which these external pecul- 
iarities had been assumed had also nurtured that 
fierceness of zeal and that directness of address 
which so distinguished him. It was in the wild 
loneliness of the hills and ravines of Gilead that 
the knowledve of Jehovah, the living God of Israel, 
had been impressed on his mind, which was to 





@ From e comparison of 2 K. iv. % with 1 K. xvil. 
21, it would seem as if Elisha approached nearer than 
Elijah to the stature of the child. But the inference 
is not to be relied on. Chrysostom applied the same 
epithet to him as to St. Paul, rpiryyur dvOpmrov. 

6 2K. 1.8, “a hairy man; literally, “a lord of 
hair.” This might be doubtful, even with the sup- 
port of the LXX. and Josephus — dv6pwrov dacvy — 


and of the Targum Jonathan — Wy. “23 — the 
game word used for Exau in Gen. xxvil. 11. “But ite 
application to the hair of his head is corroborated by 
the word used by the children of Bethel when mock- 


lng Elisha.  Bald-head "is a peculiar term (717)) 
applied only to want of hair at the back of the head; 
and the taunt was called forth by the difference be- 
tween the bare shoulders of the new propbet and the 
shagzy locks of the ald one. [(Etisva.] 
¢ Running before Ahab’s chariot ; 
of the Cherith ; the forty days’ fast. 


d be by (2 K L 8), rendered “ leather” in this one 
piace only. See Gun. iii. 21, &e. 


the hardships 


| 








The northern kingdom had at this time forsaken 
‘Lhe worship 
ot the calves had been a departure: from him, it 
was a Violation of his command against material 
resemblances; but still it would appear that even in 
the presence of the calves Jehovah was acknowl- 
edged, and they were at any rate a national insti- 
tution, not one imported frum the idolatries of any 
of the surrounding countries. [CALE.) They were 
announced by Jeroboam as the preservers of the 
nation during the great crisis of its existence: 
* Behold thy gods, O Israel. that brought thee up 
out of the land of Fevpt’’ (1 K. xii. 28). But the 
case was quite ditterent when Ahab, not content 
with the calf-worship — ‘as if it had been a light 
thing to walk in the sins of Jerobuam, tie son of 
Nebat"' — married the daughter of the king of 
Sidon, and introduced on the most extensive scale 
(Joseph. Ant. ix. 6, § 6) the foreign relizion of his 
wite’s funily, the worship of the Phanician Haalb 
What this worship consisted of we are ignorant — 
doubtless it was of a vay, splendid, and festal char- 
acter, and therefore very opposite to the grave, 
severe service of the Mosaic ritual. Attached to it 
and to the worship of Asherah (A. V. * Ashtaroth,’’ 
and “the groves '’) were licentious and impure 
rites, which in earlier times had brouvht the heaviest 
judyinents on the nation (Num. xxv.; Judg. it. 14, 
14, iii. 7, 8). Kut the most obnoxious and evil 
characteristic of the Baal-relicion was that it was 
the worship of power, of mere strength, as opposed 
to that of a God of rivhteousness and goodness — a 
foreign religion, imported from nations the hatred 
of whom was inculeated in every pave of the law, 
as opposed to the religion of that God who had 
delivered the nation from the Londae of Ezypt, 
had “driven out the heathen with his hand, and 
planted them in; and through whom their fore- 
fathers had trodden down their enemies, and 
destroved those that rose up against then.” It ia 
ug a witness against these two evils that Elijah 
comes forward. 

1. What we may call the first Act in his life 
embraces between three and four years — three 
years and six months for the duration of the 
drought, according to the statements of the New 
Testament (Luke iv. 25; James v. 17), and three 


e Aldercth, SYIAN : LXX. pndwrys ; always used 
for this garment of Kiijah, but not for that of any 
prophet before him. It is perhaps a trace of the 
permanent impression which he left on some parts of 
the Jewish society, that a bairy cloak became after: 
wards the recognized garb of a prophet of Jehovah 
(Zech, xiii. 4; A.V. “rough garment;” where the 
Hebrew word is the same which in Elijah‘s history is 
rendered “ mantle”). 

J Various retica of the mantle are said to exist 
The list of claimants will be found in the Acta Sine 
torum (July 20). One piece is shown at Oviedo in 
Spain. 

9 pba (2 K. fi. 8): “wrapped” is ao different 
word. ¢ 

A This is pone taken as having been in prayer; 
but kneeling appirently was not (certainly ts not) an 
attitude of praver in the Enst. “ When ve stand 
praying, forgive’ (Mark xi. 26; and see Matt. vi. 6, 
&c.). 

t This is to be inferred, as we shall see afterwards. 
from king Ahaziah's recognition of him by mere de 
scription. 
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or four months more for the journey to Horeb, and 
the return to Gilead (1 K. xvii. l-xix. 21). His 
futroduction is of the most startling description: 
‘he suddenly appears before Ahab, as with the unre- 
strained freedom of Eastern manners he would have 
no ditficulty in doing, and proclaims the vengeance 
of Jehovah for the apostasy of the king. ‘This he 
does in the remarkable formula evidently character- 
istic of himself, and adopted after his departure by 
his follower Llisha—a formula which includes 
everything at issue between himself and the king — 
the name of Jehovah, his being the God of Israel, 
the Living God, Elijah being his messenger, and 
then —the special lesson of the event — that the 
god of power and of nature should be beaten at 
his own weapons. ‘As Jehovah, Giod of Israel, 
liveth, before whom F stand,’’ whose constant serv- 
ant I am, “there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.’’ What imme- 
diate action followed on this we are not told; but 
it is plain that klijah had to fly before some 
threatened vengeance either of the king, or more 
probably of the queen (comp. xix. 2). Perhaps it 
was at this juncture that Jezebel “cut off the 
prophets of Jehovah” (1 K. xviii. 4). He was 
directed to the brook Cherith, either one of the 
torrents which cleave the high table-lands of his 
native hills, or on the west of Jordan, more in the 
neighborhood of Samaria. [CHenriti.}] There in 
the hollow of the torrent-bed he remained, sup- 
ported in the miraculous manner with which we 
are all familiar, till the failing of the brook obliged 
him to forsake it. How long he remained in the 
Cherith is uncertain. The Hebrew expression is 
simply “at the end of days,” nor does Josephus 
affurd us any more information. <A vast deal of 
ingenuity has been devoted to explaining away 


Elijah’s “ ravens." The Hebrew word, D°27Y, 
Orebim, has been interpreted as “ Arabians,” as 
“ merchants,’’ as inhabitants of some neighboring 
town of Orbo or Orli.a By others Elijah has been 
held to have plundered a raven’s nest — and this 
twice a day reyularly for several months! ‘There 
is no escape from the plain meaning of the words 
— occurring as they do twice, in a passage other- 
wise displaying no tinge of the marvellous — or 
fom the unanimity of all the Hebrew MSS., of 


@ Jerome, quoted by Kennicott, p. 581. See these 
hypotheses brought together in Keil ad lor. 

6 This subject is exhausted in a dissertation entitled 
Elias corvorum convictor in the Critici Sacri. 

¢ Lightfoot quaintly remarks on this that Elijah 
was the first Apostle tu the Gentiles. 

d Tho traditional sceno of his meeting with the 
widow was in a wood to the south of the town (Mislin, 
i. 632, who however does not give his authority). In 
the time of Jerome the spot was marked by a tower 
(Jerome, Ep. Paula). At a later period a church 
dedicated to the prophet was erected over the house 
of the widow, in which his chamber and her kneading- 
trough were shown (Anton. Martyr, and Phocas, in 
Reland, p. 985). This church was called ra ynpciov 
(Asta Sanctorum). 

é This must not be much relied on. Zedekiah, son 
of Chennanah, one of Ahah‘s prophets, uses a similar 
form of worda, “ Thus saith Jehovah ” (1 K. xxii. 11). 
The apparent inference however from Luke fv. 26 is 
that she was one of the widows of Israel. In the 
Jewish traditions her son was the Messiah (Risen- 
menger, Entd. Judenth. Si. 725). 

® Jehovah thy God” (see just before) suggests 
more obviously a difference of worship and natiouuality 
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all the ancient versions, and of Josephus.> [Ci 
RITH.} 

His next refuge was at ZAREriati, a Pheni- 
cian town lying between Tyre and Sidon, certainly 
the last place at which the enemy of Haal would be 
looked for.¢: The widow woman in whose house he 
lived “ seems, however, to have been an Israelite, and 
no Baal-worshipper, if we may take ber adjuration 
by “Jehovah thy God’ as an indication.¢ Here 
Llijah performed the miracles of prolonging the oil 
and the meal; and restored the son of the widow. 
to life after his apparent death. 

Here the prophet is first addreased by the title, 
which, although occasionally before used to cthera, 
is so frequently applied to Elijah as to become the 
distinguishing appellation of himself and his suc- 
cessor: *Q thou man of God *' — « Now [ kuow 
that thou art a man of God” (1 K. xvii. 18, 24). 

In this, or some other retreat, an interval of 
more than two years must have elapsed. The 
drought continued, and at last the full horrors of 
famine, caused by the failure of the crops, de 
scended on Samaria. The king and his chief do- 
mestic officer divide between them the moumfal 
duty of ascertaining that neither round the springs, 
which are so frequent a feature of central Palestine, 
nor in the nooks and crannies of the most shaded 
torrent-beds, was there any of t'e herbage lett, 
which in those countries is so certain an indication 
of the presence of moisture. No one short of the 
two chief persons of the realm could Le trusted 
with this quest for life or death — “ Abab wert 
one way by himself, and Obadiah went another 
way by himself." [t is the moment for the reap- 
pearance of the prophet. He shows himself first 
to the minister. ‘There, suddenly planted in his 
path, iy the man whotn he and his master have 
been seeking fur more than three years. 4 There 
is no nation or kingdom,” says Obadiah with tre 
Eastern hyperbole, “ whither my lord hath not sent 
to seek thee; '’ and now here he stands when least 
expected. Before the sudden apparition of that 
wild figure, and that stern, unbroken countenance, 





between the Sareptan widow and the prophet. See 
Stanley, Jetorsh Ciurch, ii. 3380. So also the exceptive 
ei zy, Luke iv. 26, properly refers to éxéudéy and ne’ 
avrwr, t. ¢., Was sent nowhere except to Sarepta, which 
lay out of Isracl, and ot was sent to none of the 
widows in Israel exespt the one at Sarcpta. We have 
the aame idiom in ver. 27, where the opposition be- 
tween Israclite and foreigner is beyond question. 
On this use of ei 4, sce especially Fritsche on Rom. 
xiv. 14. and Meyer on Matt. xii. 4. I. 

J This is warranted by the expression © his sick- 
ness was so sore that there was no breath left in him,” 
a form of words not e!sewhere found; while in the 
story of the Shunammite’s son it 12 distinctly said the 
child died.” Josephus’s language (viii. 13. § 3) 
shows that he did not understand the child to have 
died. The Jewish tradition, quoted by Jerome, was 
that this boy was the servant who afler:vards accoar- 
panied Elijth, and finally became the prophet Jonah. 
(Jerome, Pref. to Jonah: and see the citations from the 
Talmud in Fisenmenger, Entd. Jud. ii. 725.) 

© That the child's death was real. not appirent, a9 
stated above, cannot well be questioned. he lan- 
guage itself ia suiticiently explicit. The child's ceas- 
ing to breathe must mean the same thing as to die. 
So the Psalmist says: “Thou takest away their 
breath, they die” (civ. 29). The two expressions are 
often interchanged (comp. Gen. vil. 22; Josh. xi. 11; 
Ps. exxxy. 17, exivi. 4; Ezek. xxxvii. 19, ote.) 90 
also the prayer of the prophet which follows, supposes 
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Obadiah could not but fall on his face. Flijah, 
however, soon calms his agitation —“ As Jehovah 
of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely 
show miyself to Ahab;’’ and thus relieved of his 
fear that, as on a former occasion, Elijah would 
disappear before he could return with the king, 
Obadiah departs to inform Ahab that the man they 
seek is there. Ahab arrived, Elijah makes his 
charze —* Thou hast forsaken Jehovah and fol- 
lowed the Haals.’? He then commands that all 
Israel be collected to Mount Carmel with the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, and the four 
hundred of Asherah (Ashtaroth), the latter being 
under the especial protection of the queen. Why 
Mount Carmel, which we do not hear of until now, 
was chosen in preference to the nearer Ebal or Ger- 
izim, is not evident. Possibly Elijah thonght it 
wise to remove the place of the meeting to a dis- 
tance from Samaria. Possibly in the existence of 
the altar of Jehovah (xviii. 30)—in ruins, and 
therefore of earlier erection — we have an indica- 
tion of an ancient sanctity attaching to the spot. 
On the question of the particular part of the ridge 
of Carmel, which formed the site of the meeting, 
there cannot be much doubt. It is elsewhere ex- 
amined. (CARMEL. ]} 

There are few more sublime stories in history 
than this. On the one hand the solitary servant 
of Jehovah, accompanied by his one attendant: 
with his wild shaggy hair, his scanty garb, and 
sheep-skin cloak, but with calm dicnity of demeanor 
and the minutest regularity of procedure, repair- 
ing the ruined altar of Jehovah with twelve stones, 
according to the number of the twelve founders of 
the tribes, and recalling in his prayer the still 
greater names of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel — on 
the other hand the 850 prophets of Baal and Ash- 
taroth, doubtless in all the splendor of their vest- 
ments (2 K. x. 22), with the wild din of their 
“ vain repetitions "’ and the maddened fury of their 
disappointed hopes, and the silent people surround- 
ing all — these things form a picture with which 
we are all acquainted, but which brightens into 
fresh distinctness every time we consider it. The 
conclusion of the long day need only be glanced 
at.” The fire of Jehovah consuming both sacrifice 
and altar—the prophets of Baal killed, it would 
seem by Elijah's own hand (xviii. 40) — the king, 
with an apathy almost unintelligible, eating and 
drinking in the very midst of the carnage of his 





that result: Hast thou also brought evil upon the 
widow ... by slaying her son?" (1 K. xvii. 20); 
and, 0 Lord, let this child’s soul come into him 
again °*’ (ver. 21). H. 

@ The expressions of Obadiah, * lord” and “ slave,” 
show his fear of Elijah; they are those ordinarily 
used in addressing a potentate. 

6 The more so as the whole of this scene is admi- 
rably drawn out by Stanley (S. § P. pp. 355, 358). 

¢ Although to some it may seem out of place ina 
work of this nature, yet the writer cannot resist re- 
ferring to the Oratorio of Elijah by Mendelssohn, one 
of the most forcible commentaries existing on the his- 
tory of the prophet. The scene in which the occur- 
rences at Beer-sheba are embodied is perhaps the most 
dramatic and affecting in the whole work. 


d To is both a * messenger” and ar “angel.” 
LXX. ver. 5, 71g; and so Josephus (vill. 18, § 7). 
€ “One Rotem tree,” Hebrew, TITS om}. [Not 
certainly so emphatic, for the numeral may be = our 
@ or am, as often elsewhere —H.}] The indented rock 
45 
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own adherents — the rising storm — the ride across 
the plain to Jezreel, a distance of at least 16 miles; 
the prophet, with true Bedouin endurance, running 
befure the chariot, but also with true Bedouin in- 
stinct stopping short of the city, and going no fur- 
ther than the “entrance of Jezreel.”’ 


So far the triumph had been complete; but the 
spirit of Jezebel was not to be so easily overcome, 
and her first act is a vow of vengeance against the 
author of this destruction. “God do so to me, 
and more alyo,’’ so ran her exclamation, “if I make 
not thy life as the life of one of them by to-mor- 
row about this time.” It was no duty of Elijah 
to expose himself to unnecessary dangers, and, as 
at his first introduction, so now, he takes refuge in 
flight. The danger was great, and the refuge must 
be distant. The first stage on the journey was 
Beer-sheba — “ Beer-sheba which belongeth to Ju- 
dah,"* says the narrative, with a touch betraying 
its Israelitish origin. Here, at the ancient haunt 
of those fathers of his nation whose memory was 
so dear to him, and on the very confines of culti- 
vated country, Elijah halted. His servant — ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition the boy of Zarephath 
— he left in the town; while he himself set out 
alone into the wilderness — the waste uninhabited 
rezion which surrounds the south of Palestine. 
The labors, anxieties, and excitement of the last 
few days had proved too much even for that iron 
frame and that stern resolution. His spirit is quite 
broken, and he wanders forth over the dreary sweeps 
of those rocky hills wishing for death— “It is 
enough! Lord, let me die, for Iam not better than 
my fathers." ¢ It is almost impossible not to con- 
clude from the terms of the story that he was en- 
tirely without provisions for this or any journey. 
But God, who had brought his servant into this 
difficulty, provided him with the means of escaping 
from it. Whether we are to take the expression of 
the story literally or not is comparatively of little 
consequence. In some way little short of mirac- 
ulous — it might well seem to the narrator that it 
could be by nothing but an angel ¢— the prophet 
was awakened from his dream of despondency be- 
neath the solitary bush ¢ of the wilderness, was fed 
with the bread and the water which to this day are 
all a Bedouin’s requirements, / and went forward, 
“in the strength of that food,” a journey of forty 
days “to the mount of God, even to Horeb."’ 





opposite the gate of the Greek convent, Deir Mar 
E‘yas, between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, which is 
now shown to travellers as the spot on which the 
prophet rested on this occasion (Bonar; Porter, Hand- 
book, &c.), appears at an earlier date not to have 
been so restricted, but was believed to be the place 
on which he was "accustomed to sleep” (Sandys, lib. 
tii. p. 176; Maundrell, Eur. Trav. p. 456), and the: 
site of the convent aa that where he was born (Gays- 
forde, 1506, in Bonar, p. 117). Neither the older nor 
the later story can be believed ; but it is possible that 
they may have originated in some more trustworthy 
tradition of his having rested here on his southward’ 
journey, in all probability taken along this very route. 
See a curioua statement by Quaresinius of the extent 
to which the rock had been defaced in his own time 
‘by the piety or impiety ” of the Christian pilgrims. 
(Elucidatio, ii. 605; comp. Doubdan, Voyage, &c., p. 
144.) 

J The LXX. adds to the deseription the only touch 
wanting in the Hebrew text—‘'a cake of meal’’— 


dAupirys. 
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Here, ir. “ the cave,"* @ one of the numerous caverns 
In those awful mountains, perhaps some truditional 


sanctuary of that hallowed region, at any rate well (Maurice, Prophets and Kings, p. 136). 


known — he remained for certainly one® night. In 
the morning came the “word of Jehovah '' — the 
question, * What doest thou here, Elijah? Driven 
hy what hard necessity dust thou seek this spot on 
which the glory of Jehovah has in former times 
been so signally shown? '’ In answer to this in- 
vitation the prophet opens his criefs. He has been 
very zealous for Jehovah; but force has been vain: 
one cannot stand against a multitude; none follow 
him, and he is lett alone, flying fur his life from 
the sword which has slain his brethren. The reply 
comes in that ambiguous and indirect form in 
which it secs necessary that the deepest commu- 
nications with the human mind should be couched, 
to he effectual. He is directed to leave the cavern 
and stand on the mountain in the open air (eis rd 


SxaOpor, Josephus), face to face (0955) with Je 
hovah. ‘Then, as befure with Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 
6), * The Lord passed by; ’’ passed in all the ter- 
ror of his most appalling manifestations. The 
fierce wind tore the solid mountains and shivered 
the granite cliffs of Sinai; the earthquake crash 
reverberated through the defiles of those naked 
valleys; the fire burnt in the incessant blaze of 
eastern lightning. Like these, in their degree, 
had been E)jah's own modes of procedure, but 
the conviction is now forced upon him that in none 
of these is Jehovah to be known. Then, penetrat- 
ing the dead silence whieh followed these mani- 
festations, came the fourth mysterious symbol — 
the “still small voice.”"| What sound this was, 
whether articulate voice or not, we cannot even 
conjecture; but low and still as it was it spoke in 
louder accents to the wounded heart of Elijah than 
the roar and blaze which had preceded it. To 
him no less uninistakally than to Moses, centuries 
before, it was proclaimed that Jehovah was “ mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth.”” Elijah knew the call, and 
at once stepping forward and hiding his face in his 
mantle, stood waiting for the Divine communica- 
tion. It is in the same words as before, and so is 
his answer; but with what different force must the 
question have fallen on his ears, and the answer 
left his lips!“ Before his entrance to the cave, he 
was comparatively a novice; when he left it he was 
an initiated man. He had thought that the earth- 
quake, the fire, the wind, must be the great wit- 
nesses of the Lord. But he was not in them; not 
they, but the still small voice had that awe in it 
which forced the prophet to cover his face with his 


@ The Hebrew word has the article, TNT! IT ; and 


90 too the LXX., 73 omjAaiov. The cave is now shown 

“in the sccluded plain below the highest poiut of 
Jebel Mo sa; “a hole just iarge enough for a man’s 
‘body,’ beside the altar in the chapel of Elijah (Stan- 
ley, S. § P. p. 49; Rob. i. 103, 2d ed.). 

6 Hebrew, >. A. V. “lodge; ” but In Gen. xix. 
‘2, accurately, “tarry all night.” 

e The words of the text are somewhat obscured In 
‘the A.V. They bear testimony at once to the solid 
position of Elisha. and to the extent of the arable soil 
of the spot. According to the Masoretic punctuation 
the pusange is: © And he departed thence, and found 
‘Elisha the son of Shaphat, who was ploughing. Twelve 
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What a conclusion of all the past bis- 
What an interpretation of its meaning!” 
Not in 
the persecutions of Ahab and Jezelel, nor in the 
sluughter of the prophets of Baal, but in the 7000 
unknown worshippers who bad not bowed the knee 
to Baal, was the assurance that Elijah was not 
alone as he had seemed to Le. 


Three commands were lid on him — three 
changes were to be made. Instead of Ben-hadad, 
Hazael was to be king of Syria; instead of Ahab, 
Jehu the son of Nimshi was to be king of Israel; 
and Elisha the son of Shaphat was to Le his own 
successor. Of these three commands the two fing 
were reserved for Elisha to accomplish, the hst 
only was executed by Eljah himself. It would 
almost seem as if his late trials bad awakened in 
him a yearning for that affection and compauicn- 
ship which had hitherto Leen denied him. His 
first search was for Elisha. Apparently be soon 
found him; we must conclude at his native place, 
Abel-meholah, probably somewhere al out the centre 
of the Jordan valley. [ABEL-MEHOLAH.] Elisha 
was ploughing at the time,¢ and Elijah “ passed 
over to him '’ — possibly crossed the ri er ¢ — and 
cast his mantle, the well-known sheep skin cluak, 
upon him, as if, by that fainiliar © action, claiming 
him for his son. A moment of hesitation — but 
the call was quickly accepted, and then commenced 
that long period of service and intercourse which 
continued till Elhjah's removal, and which after 
that time procured for Elisha one of his best titles 
to esteem and reverence — “ [isha the son of Sha- 
phat, who poured water on the hands of Elijah." 

2. Ahab and Jezebel now probably believed that 
their threats had been effectual, and thet they had 
seen the last of their tormentor. At any rate this 
may be inferred from the events of chap. xx 
Foiled in his wish to acquire the ancestral plot of 
ground of Naboth by the refusal of that stuniy 
peasant to alienate the inheritance of his fathers, 
Ahab and Jezebel proceed to possess themselves 
of it by main force, and by a decree of mionstrous 
injustice which shows clearly eroush how far the 
elders of Jezreel had forgotten the laws of Jehovah 
how perfect was their submission to the will of 
their mistress. At her orders Naboth is falsely 
accused of Llaspheming God and the king, is with 
his sons/ stoned and killed, and bis vineyard then 
—aa having belonged to a criminal — becomes at 
once the property of the king. [NaAboti.] 

Ahab loses no time in entering on his new ac- 
quisition. Apparently the very next day after the 
execution he proceeds in his chariot to take posses- 


mantle. 
tory! 


already ploughed). and he was with the last.” [See 
note under Exisua, p. 714.) 

d The word is that always employed for crossing 
the Jordan. 

e See also Ruth ffi. 4-14. Ewald, A’terthiime, p. 
191, note. A trace of a aimilar custom survives in 
the Gerinan word Mante!-kind. 

J © The blood of Naboth and the blood of his rons” 
(2 K, Sx. 26; comp. Josh. vii. 24). From ancther ex: 


pression in this verse— yesternight (DREN, A. V. 
 vesterday ’), we may perhaps conclude that like a 
later trial on a similar charge, also supported by two 
falze witnesses — the trial of our Loni — it was con 
ducted at nicht. The aame wonl — y-sternight — 
prompts the inference that Ahab‘s visit and encounter 


yoke were before him (/. ¢. either 12 ploughs were| with Elijah happened on the very day following the 
before him with his servants, or 12 yoke of iand were, murder. 
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sion of the coveted vineyard. Dehind him, prob- 
ably in the back part of the chariot, ride his two 
paces Jehu and Bidkar (2 K. ix. 26). But the 
triuinph was a short ene.  Eijah had received an 
intimation from Jehovah of what was taking plice, 
and rapidly as the accusation and death of Nabeth 
had been hurried over, he was there to meet his 
ancient enemy, and as an enemy be does meet him 
—as Navid went out to meet Goliath —on the 
very scene of bis crime; suddenly, when least ex- 
pected and least wished for, he confronts the mis- 
erable king. And then follows the curse, in terns 
fearful to any Oriental — peculiarly terrible to a 
Jew — and, most of all, sivnitieant to a successor 
of the apostate princes of the northern kingdom — 
“1 will take away thy posterity; [ will cut off from 
thee even thy very devs; I will make thy house 
like that of Jeroboam and Baasha; thy blood shall 
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Le shel in the same spot where the bluod of thy | 


victims was shed List night; thy wife and thy 
children shall le torn in this very garden by the 
wold dogs of the city, or as common carrion de- 
voured by the birds of the sky’? — the large 
vultures which in eastern climes are always wheel- 
ing along under the clear blue sky, and doultless 
su cvested the expression to the prophet. How tre- 
mendous wis this scene we may gather from the 
fact that atter the lapse of at least 2.) years Jehu 
was able to recall the very words of the prophet’s 
burden, to which he and his conipanion had list- 
ened as they stood behind their master in the 
ehariet. “The whole of Elijal’s denunciation may 
possilly be recovered by putting tovether the words 
recalled by Jehu, 2 K. ix. 24, 36, 37, and those 
given tn 1 KR. xxi. 1-20. 

3. A since of three or four years now elapses 
(comp. 1 K. xxii. 1, xxii. 51; 2 K.i. 17), before 
we ayain catch a glimpse of Elijah. ‘The denun- 
ciations uttered in the vinevard of Nahoth have 
been partly fulfilled. Ahab is dead, and his son 
and successor, Ahaziah, has met with a fatal acci- 
dent, and is on his death-bed, after a short and 
troubled reien of less than two vears (2 K. i. 1, 2; 
1A. xxii. 51) In his extremity he sends to an 
oracie cr shrine of Baal at the Philistine town of 
K-kron to -scertain the issue of his illness. But 
the orwle in nearer at hand than the distant Ekron. 
An intimation is conveyed to the prophet, probably 
at that Cine inhabiting one of the recesses of Car- 
mel, and. as on the former occasions, he suddenly 
appears on the path of the messengers, without 
preface or inquiry utters his message of death, and 
as rapidly disippears. ‘The tone of his words is as 
national on this as on any former occasion, and, as 
befure, they ure authenticated by the name of .Je- 
hovah — «Thus saith Jehovah, Is it because there 
is no Giod in [srael that ye gu to inquire of Buaal- 
vebul. god of Ekron?’ The messeners returned 
to the king too soon to have accomplished their 
mission. ‘They were possibly stranyers; at any 
rate they were ignorant of the name of the man 
who had thus interrupted their journey. But his 
appearance had fixed itself in their minds, and their 
description at once told Ahaziah, who must have 
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@ The Hebrew word is the same. 
&b See p. 703, note d. 


e wi (2 K. {. 9), A. V., inaccurately, “an 


Lol.’ 

d *@Thin passage presents a very interesting prob- 
am in textual criticism, which it may be proper to 
rotice, though its full discussion would here be out 
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seen the prophet about his father’s court or have 
heard him described in the harem, who it was thag 
had thus reversed the favorable oracle which he 
was hoping for from Ekron. The “hairy man” 
— the © lord of hair,’ 30 the Hebrew readiny ® rung 
—with a belt of rough skin round his loins, whe 
came and went in this sec nanner, and uttered 
his fierce words in the name of the God of Israel, 
could be no other than the old enemy of his father 
and wother, El jah the Tishbite. But ill as he was 
this check only roused the wrath of Ahaziah, and, 
with the sp.rit of his mother, he at once seized the 
opporvunity of possessing himself of the person of 
the man who lad been for 30 long the evil genius 
of his house. A captain was despatched, with a 
party of fifty, to take Elijah prisuner. He was 
s.tting (peroaps = «dwelt ’'] on the top of “the 
mount," ¢ ¢. e. probably of Carmel (comp. 2 K. ii. 
29}. The ofticer approached and addressed the 
prophet by the title which, as befure noticed, is 
most frequently applied to him and Elisha — « C@ 
man of God, the king hath spoken: come down."' 
* And Iljah answered and said, If I be a man of 
God, then let fire come down frum heaven and con- 
sume thee and thy fitty! And there came down 
fire from heaven and consumed him and his fifty.’ 
A second party was sent, only to meet the same 
fate. ‘The altered tone of the leader of a third 
party, and the assurance of God that his servant 
need not fear, brought Elijah down. But the king 
gained nothing. ‘The message was delivered to his 
face in the same words as it had been to the mes- 
seugers, and [lijah, s0 we must conclude, wag al- 
lowed to go harinless. ‘This was his last interview 
with the house of Ahab. It was also his last re- 
corded appearance in person against the Baal-wor- 
shippers. 

Following as it did on Flijah's previous course 
of action, this event must have been a severe blow 
to the enemies of Jehovah. But impressive as it 
doubtless was to the contemporaries of the prophet, 
the story possesses a far deeper significance for us 
than it could have had for them. While it is 
most characteristic of the terrors of the earlier dis- 
pensation under which men were then living, it is 
remarkable as having served to elicit from the 
mouth of a greater than even [1].jah an exposition, 
no less characteristic, of the distinction between 
that severe rule and the gentler dispensation which 
He came to introduce. [It was when our Lord and 
his disciples were on their journey through thie 
very district, from Galilee to Jerusalem, and when 
smarting from the churlish inhospitality of some 
Sainaritan villagers, that — led to it by the distant 
view of the heights of Carmel, or, perhaps, by some 
traditional name on the road — the impetuous zeal 
of the two * sons of thunder ”* burst forth — 4 Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them, even as Elijah did?” 
But they Iittle knew the Master they addressed. 
“Tle turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to 
save them '' (Luke ix. 51-56).4 As if he had said, 











of place. The worda following “ He turned and re 
buked them ” (from “and said” to “save them ” im 
clusive) though 80 appropriate to the occasion and ia 
every respect so worthy of our Lord, are wanting in a 
‘arge majority of the most important manuacripts 
(uumely, ABC EGHLS VX 4 & and the Sinaitie} 
and io other leading authorities for the settlement of 
the text. They arc accordingly rejected by Lachmann. 
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“ Ye are mistaking and confounding the different 
standing pvints of the Old and New Covenants; 
taking your stand upon the Old—that of an 
avenging righteousness, when you should rejoice 
to take it upon the New — that of a forgiving love” 
(Trench, Miracles, ch. iv.). 
4. It must have been shortly after the death of 
Ahaziah that Elgah made a communication with 
the southern kingdom. It is the only one of which 
any record remains, and its mention is the first and 
last time that the name of the prophet appears in 
the books of Chronicles. Mainly devotet as these 
books are, to the affairs of Judah, this is not sur- 
prising. The alliance between his enemy Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat cannot have been unknown to the 
prophet, and it must have made him regard the 
proceedings of the kings of Judah with more than 
ordinary interest. When, therefore, Jehoram, thie 
son of Jehoshaphat, who had married the daughter 
of Ahab, began’ “to walk in the ways of the kings 
of Israel, as did the house of Ahab, and to do that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” Elijah 
sent him a letter * denouncing his evil doings, and 
predicting his death (2 Chr. xxi. 12-15). This 
letter has been considered as a great difficulty, on 
the ground that Elijah’s removal must have taken 
place before the death cf Jehoshaphat (from the 
terms of the mention of Elisha in 2 K. iii. 11), and 
therefore before the accession of Joram to the 
throne of Judah. But admitting that Elijah had 
been translated before the expedition of Jehosh- 
aphat avainst Moab, it does not follow that Joram 
‘was not at that time, and before his father's death, 
king of Judah, Jehoshaphat occupying himself 
during the last six or seven years of his life in 
going about the kingdom (2 Chr. xix. 4-11), and 
in conducting some important wars, amongst others 





Tischendorf, and Tregelles, though defended by Al- 
ford, and, as far as ver. 65 is concerned, by Meyer and 
Bleek, who explain their omission by the supposition 
that the eye of the copyist passed from KAIEI Tey to 
KAIETlopev@yoav. The 68th verse (so far as quoted 
above) which is wanting in D and a very few other 
documents which contain the rest of the words in 
question, is rejected by most critics, though the au- 
thorities which support it are substantially the same 
with those which contain ver. 55. Further, the words 
es kai ‘HAias éroinge, “even as Elias did,” in ver. 54, 
which are wanting in BL 2 and the Sinaitic MS., also 
in the Curetonian Syriac. Vulgate, and Armenian ver- 
sions, and some MSS. of the Old Latin and Coptic, are 
Likewise rejected by Tischendorf and Tregelles, accord- 
ing to whom the whole passage as originally written 
reads thus: “ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven and destroy them? But 
be turned and rebuked them; and they went to an- 
other village.” 

The whole question is discussed by Mr. Norton in 
bis Evidences of the Genuinencss of the Gospels in ® 

.very able and instructive note (vol. i. pp. 1xxx.- 
Ixxxvii., 2d ed. Boston, 1846). Though concluding 
that the words in question “did not make a part of 
the original text of Luke’s Gospel,’ he gous on to re- 
mark : — 

‘t But, on the other hand, the words carry with them 
strong intrinsic proof that they were spoken by Jesus. 
Nor can we imagine any reason why, if not uttered 
by him, they should have been invented and ascribed 
to him. 

‘In this state of the case, the only solution of the 
appearances that present themselves seems to be, that 
the words ascribed to our Lord were spoken by him, 
that they were preserved in the memories of those 
who heard hin), and communicated by them to others, 
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that in question against Moab, while Joram was 
concerned with the more central affairs of the gov- 
ernment (2 K. iii. 7, &c.). That Joram began te 
reiyn during the lifetime of his father Jehoshaphat 
is stated in 2 K. viii. 16. According to one record 
(2 K. i. 17), which immediately precedes the ac- 
count of Elijah’s last acts on earth, Joram was 
actually on the throne of Juduh at the time of 
Elijah’s interview with Ahaziah; and thouzzh this 
is modified by the statements of other places * (2 
K. iii. 1, viii. 16), yet it is not invalidated, and the 
conclusion is almost inevitable, as stated above, 
that Joram ascended the throne some years betore 
the death of his father. [See Joram; JEHOSHA- 
PHAT; JUDAH.]| In its contents the letter bears a 
strong resemblance to the speeches of Elijah. while 
in the details of style it is very peculiar, and quite 
different from the narrative in which it is imbedded 
(Bertheau, Chronik, ad loc.). 

5. The closing transaction of Elijah’s life intro- 
duces us to a locality heretofore unconnected with 
him. Hitherto we have found him in the neizh- 
borhood of Samaria, Jezreel, Carmel, only leaving 
these northern places on actual emergency, but 
we now find him on the frontier of the two king- 
doms, at the holy city of Bethel, with the sons 
of the prophets at Jericho, and in the valley of the 
Jordan (2 K. ii. 1, &c.). 

It was at GILGAL— probally not the ancient 
place of Joshua and Samuel, but another of the 
same name still surviving on the western edve of 
the hills of Ephraim ¢— that the prophet received 
the divine intimation that his departure was at 
hand. Fle was at the time with Elisha, who seems 
now to have become his constant companion. Per- 
haps his old love of solitude returned upon him, 
perhaps he wished to spare his friend the pain of a 


and that, not having been recorded by Luke, they 
were first written in the margin, and then introduced 
into the text of his Gospel.” 

The state of the external testimony is such, that he 
further supposes “that the account of the words of 
our Lord and his disciples was pot introduced in a 
complete form at once; but that the text owes its 
present state to marginal additions made at three dif- 
ferent times: first, the words, ‘As E’vjah did,’ being 
written down, as these are wanting in the smallest 
number of manuscripts, then those first spoken by our 
Lord, and then his remaining words.”’ 


a an DD, a writing” [A. V.], almost identical 
with the word used in Arabic at the present day. The 


ordinary Hebrew word for a letter is Sepher, NED, 
a book. ° 

b The second statement of Jehoram’s acceasicn to 
Israel (in 2 K. ili. 1) seems inserted there to make the 
subsequent narrative mure complete. Its position 
there, subsequent to the story of Elijah‘'s departure, 
has probably assisted the ordinary belief in the diffi- 
culty in question. 

¢ The ancient Jewish commentators get over the 
apparent difficulty by saying that the letter was writ- 
ten and sent after Elijah's translation. Others be 
lieved that it was the production of Elisha, for whose 
name that of Elijah bad been aubstituted by copyists. 
The first of these requires no answer. To the second, 
the severity of its tone, as above noticed, is a sufficient 
reply. Josepbus (Ant. ix. 5, § 2) says that the letter 
was sent while Elijah was still on earth. (See Light- 
foot, Chronicle, &e., © Jehoram.” Other theories will 
be found in Fabricius, Cod. Pseudemg. i. 1075, and 
Otho, Lex. Rabd. p. 167.) 

d The grounds for this inference are given unda@ 
Euisga (p. 718). See also Giraar. 
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too sudden parting; in either case he endeavors to 
persuade Elisha to remain behind while he yoes on 
an errand of Jehovah. “ Tarry here, [ pray thee, 
for Jehovah hath sent me to Bethel.” But Flisha 
will not so easily give up his master, — “ As Jeho- 
vah liveth and as thy soul liveth | will not leave 
thee." They went tovether to Bethel.¢ The 
event which was about to happen had apparently 
been communicated to the sons of the prophets at 
Bethel, and they inquire if Elisha knew of his im- 
pending loss. His answer shows how fully he was 
aware of it. ‘ Yea,"’ says he, with all the empha- 
sis pussible, “indeed / dv know it, hold ye your 
peace.’’ But though impending, it was not to 
happen that day. Again Elijah attempts to escape 
to Jericho, and again Elisha protests that he will 
not be separated from him. Ayzain, also, the sons 
of the prophets at Jericho make the same un- 
necessary inquiries, and again he replies as em- 
phatically as before. Elijah makes a final effort to 
avoid what they both so much dread. “ Tarry 
here, [ pray thee, for Jehovah hath seut me to the 
Jordan.” But Elisha is not to be conquered, and 
the two set off across the ‘indulating plain of burn- 
ing sand, to the distant river, — Elijah in his 
mantle or cape of sheep-skin, Elisha in ordinary 


clothes (“T23, ver. 12). Fifty men of the sons of 
the prophets ascend the abrupt heights behind the 
town — the same to which a late tradition would 
attach the scene of our Lord's temptation — and 
which command the plain below, to watch with the 
clearness of eastern vision what happens in the 
distance. ‘Talking as they go, the two reach the 
river, and stand on the shelving bank beside its 
swift brown current. But they are not to stop 
even here. It is as if the aged Gileadite cannot 
rest till he again seta foot on his own side of the 
river. He rulls up‘¢ his mantle as into a staff, and 
with his old energy strikes the waters as Moses had 
done before him — strikes them as if they were an 
enemy; and they are divided hither and thither, 
and they two go over on dry ground. What fol- 
lows is best told in the simple words of the nar- 
rative. ‘And it came to pass when they were ¢ 
gone over, that Elijah said to Elisha, Ask what I 
shall do for thee, before I be taken away from thee. 





a The Hebrew word “ went down” {is a serious dif- 
ficulty, if Gilgal is taken to be the site of Joshua‘s 
camp and the resting-place of the ark, since that fs 
more than 3000 feet below Bethel. But this is avoided 
by adopting ‘the other Gilyal to the N. W. of Bethel, 
and on still higher ground, which also preserves the 
sequence of the journey to Jordan. (See Stanley, S. 
§ P. p. 308, note.) Some considerations in favor of 
this adoption will be found under E.isHa. 


b SPT SDN) =" Also I know it; Kaya 
éyveca. | j 
ec pa. The above is quite the force of the word. 


d The word is 712), used of smiting In battle ; 


generally with the sense of wounding (Gesen. p. 883). 

e LXX. “As they were going over,” ev ty dia- 
Brvac. 

J The statements of the text hardly give support 
to the usual conception of Elijah’s departure as repre- 
rented by painters and in popular discourses. It was 
Jot in the chariot of fire that he went up into the 
tkies. The fire served to part the master from the 
dinciple, to show that the severance had arrived, but 
Elijah was taken up by the fierce wind of the tempest. 


The word TW? ‘Involves no idea of whirling, and 
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And Elisha said, I pray thee let a duuble portion 
of thy spirit be upon me. And he said, Thou hast 
asked a hard thing: if thou see me taken from 
thee, it shall be so unto thee, but if not, it shall 
not be so. And it came to pass as they still went 
on, and talked, that, behold, a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, and 
Elijah went up by the whirlwind into the skies.’’. 
Well might Elisha cry with bitterness,y « Ms 
father, my father! '’ He was gone who, to the dis 
cerning eye and loving heart of his disciple, hac 
been “the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof’ for so many years; and Elisha was at last 
left alone to carry on a task to which he must often 
have looked forward, but to which in this moment 
of grief he may well have felt unequal. lle saw 
him no more; but his mantle had fallen, and this 
he took up — at once a personal relic and a symbol 
of the double portion of the spirit of Elijah with 
which he was to be clothed. Little could he have 
realized, had it been then presented to him, that he 
whose greatest claim to notice was that he had 
‘poured water on the hands of Elijah’ should 
hereafter possess an intluence which had been de- 
nied to his master — should, instead of the terror 
of kings and people, be their benefactor, adviser, 
and friend, and that over his death-bed a king of 
Israel should be found to lament with the same 
words that had just burst from him on the de- 
parture of his stern and silent master, ‘ My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof!” 

And here ends all the direct information which 
is vouchsafed to us of the life and work of this great 
prophet. Truly he “stood up as a fire, and his 
word burnt as a lamp" (Ecclus. xviii. 1). How 
deep was the impression which he made on the 
mind of the nation may be judyved of from the 
fixed belief which many centuries after prevailed, 
that Elijah would again appear for the relief and 
restoration of his country. ‘The prophecy of Malachi 
(iv. 5)4 was possibly at once a cause and an illus- 
tration of the strength of this belief. What it had 
grown to at the time of our Lord's birth, and how 
continually the great prophet was present to the 
expectations of the people, we do not need the 
evidence of the Talmud to assure us,’ it is patent 





is frequently rendered in the A. V. “storm ”’ or * tem- 
pest.” The term “the skies’? has been employed 


above to translate the Hebrew E)\OU iT, becaure we 


attach an idea to the word “heaven”? which does not 
appear to have been present to the mind of the an- 
cient Hebrews. [The word, among ite other senses, 
often denotes the place of God's abode, and may very 
properly be so understood here. Indeed, that mean- 
ing only agrees with 2 K. ii. 1, and with the general 
tenor of the narrative. — H.] 


9 JYS, the word used amongst others for the 


great and bitter cry’ when the first-born were 
killed in Egypt. 

4 The expression in Malachi is * Elijah the prophet.” 
From this unusual title some have believed that another 
Elijah was intended. The LXX., however, either fol- 
lowing a different Hebrew text from that which we 
possess, or faliing in with the belief of their times, 
insert the usual designation, “ the Tishbite.”’ (Gee 
Lightfoot, Evrercit. on Luke {. 17.) 

% He is recorded as having often appenred to the 
wise and good rabbis —at prayer in the wilderness, 
or on their journeys — generally in the form of an 
Arabian merchant (Eizenmenger, {. 11, if. 402-7). Af 
the circumcision of a child s seat was alway» placed 
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on every page of the Gospels. Fach remarkable 
person, as he arrives on the scene, be his habits and 
characteristics what they may —the stern John 
equally with his gentle Successor — is proclaimed 
to be Elijah (Matt. xvi. 14; Mark vi. 15; John i. 
21). His appearance in glory on the Mount of 
Transfiguration does not seem to have startled the 
disciples. ‘They were © sore afraid,’ but net ap- 
parently surprised. On the contrary, St. Peter 
immediately proposes to erect a tent tor the prophet 
whose arrival they had been so long expecting. 
{See TRANSFIGURATION, Amer. ed.) ven the 
ery of our Lord from the cross, containing as it 
did but a slight resemblance to the name of Elijah, 
immediately suggested him to the bystanders. “ He 
calleth for Elijah.’ + Let be, let us see if Elijah 
will come to save him." 

How far this expectation was fulfilled in John, 
and the remarkable avreement in the characteristics 
of these two men, will be considered under JuuN 
THE BArrist. 

But on the other hand, the deep impression 
which }:lijah had thus made on his nation ouly 
eenders more remarkable the departure which the 
tmage conveyed by the later references to hiin 
evinces, from that so sharply presented in the 
records of his actual life. With the exception 
of the eulogiums contained in the catalogues of 
worthies in the hook of Jesus the son of Sirach 
(xlviii.) and 1 Mace. ii. 58, and the passing allusion 
th Luke ix. 54, none of these later references allude 
to his works of destruction or of portent. They all 
eet forth a very different side of his character to 
that brought out in the historical narrative. They 
epeak of his being a man of like passions with our- 
eelves (James v. 17); of his kindness to the widow 
of Sarepta (luke iv. 25); of his “restoring all 
things *’ (Matt. xvii. 11); “turning the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just "' (Mal. iv. 5,63 Luke i. 17). 
The moral lessons to be derived from these facts 
must be expanded elsewhere than here; it will be 
sufficient in this place to call attention to the great 
differences which may exist Letween the popular 
and contemporary view of an eminent character, 
and the real settled judgment formed in the prov- 
ress of time, when the excitement of his more 
brilliant but more evanescent deeds has passed away. 
Precious indeed are the scattered hints and faint 
touches which enable us thus to soften the hash 


for him, that as the zealous champion and messenger 
of the “ covenant” of circumcision (1 K. xix. 14; Mal. 
Wi. 1) he might watch over the due performance of the 
vite. During certain prayers the deor of the house 
was get open that Elijah might enter and announce 
the Messiah (Kixenmeuger. i. 685). 
be three days before that of the Messiah, and on each 
of the three he will proclaim, in a voice which shall 
be heard all over the carth, peace, happiness, salva- 
tion, respectively (Eisenmenger, ii. 693). 
the conviction of his speedy arrival, that when goods 
were found and no owner appeared to claim them, the 
common saying was, © Put them by till Eiijjah comes” 
(Lightfoot, Exrrent. Matt. xvii. 10; John i. 21). The 
ganie customs and expressions are even still in use 
among the stricter Jews of this and other countries. 
(See Revue des deux Monsles, xxiv. 131, &c.) {See also 
the art Efiahu in Hamburger’s Real-Encycl. f. Bibel 
w. Talmud. — A.} 

© On this subject there is an essay entitled Der 
Prophet Elia in der Legende, in Frankel’s Monats- 
echrift f. Gesch. d. Judentnums, 1883, xil. 241 ff., 281 
@ The writer divides the legends into three periods : 
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outlines or the discordant coloring of the earlies 
picture. In the present instance they are peculiarly 
so. ‘That wild figure, that stern voice, those derds 
of blood, which stand out in such startling relief 
Irom the paves of the old records of Elijah, are seca 
by us all silvered over with the “white and glister- 
ing ’’ livht of the Mountain of Transfizuration. 
When he last stood on the soil of his native Gilead ¢ 
he was destitute, atHicted, tormented, wandering 
about “in sheep-sking and goat-skins, in deserts 
and mountains, and dens and caves of the earth.” 
But these things have passed away into the dis- 
tance, and with them has receded the flery zeal. the 
destructive wrath, which accompanied them. Under 
that heavenly light they fall hack into their proper 
proportions, and Ahab and Jezel el, Baal a1zd Asb- 
taruth are forgotten, as we listen to the paroplet 
talking to our Lord — talking of that event which 
was to be the consummation of all that he had 
suffered and striven for— talking of bis decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem." 

Elijah has been canonized in Loth the Greek and 
Latin churches. Among the Greeks Wer # eas 
is the patron of elevated spots, and many a cun- 
spicuous summit in Greece is called by his name. 
The service for his day —‘HAlas peyaAurupos — 
will be found in the JJeneicn on July 20, a date 
recognized by the Latin church also.¢ The convent 
bearing his name, Deir Mar Alyis, between eru- 
salem and Bethlehem, is well known to travellers 
in the Holy Land. It purports to be situated on 
the spot of his birth, as already observed.  Cther 
convents Learing his name once existed in Tales- 
tine: in Jebed Aylun, the ancient Gilead (Kitter, 
Syrien, pp. 1023, 1066, &e.); at Azer in the 
Haurdn (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 59), and the more 
fainous establishment on Carmel. 

It is as connected with the great order of the 
barefooted Carmelites that Elijah is celel rated in 
the Latin church. According to the statemei:ts of 
the breviary (Of. Bo Marte Virginis de Mente 
Carmelo, Juli 16) the connection arose from the 
dedication to the Virgin of a chapel un the «pot 
from which Elijah saw the cloud (an accepted tvpe 
of the Virgin Mary) rise out of the sea. But other 
legends trace the origin of the order to the great 
prophet himself as the head of a society of ancho- 
rites inhabiting Carmel: and even as himself dedi- 
cating the chapel in which he worshipped to the 
Virgin!¢ These things are matters of coutroversy 





the first, of pure Messianic expectatioh, closes with 
the Mishna; the second, io which Elijah is represented 
as taking part in human affairs even before bis Mes 
siavic coming, clores with the Talmud; in the third 
the legends reach the height of extravagance. On the 


His coming will | Jewish expectations in regard to E.ijab in the time of 


Christ see Norton’s note on Matt. xi. 10 ( Traensiaucn 
of the Gospels, ti. 111-113); Bertholdt, Qhris'o!’. p. 59 
ff. Most of the Christian fathers believed that Elijah 


So tirm was would be the precursor of Christ at his second coming ¢ 


see Suicer'’s Thes. i. 1318, also 392-3, and Stuart's 
Comm. on the Apocalypse, ii. 221 ff. A. 

a See the considerations adduced by Stantey (S. & 

[p. 392, Amer. ed.j) in favor of the Mountain 

the Transfiguration being on the east of Jordan. 
[See Ifermon; Tanor.] 

b See this fact ncticed in Clark's Peloponnesus and 
Morea, p. 190. 

¢ See the Arta Sanctorum, July 20. By Connell 
a Lapide it ia maintained that his ascent happened 
on that day, in the 1¥th year of Jehoshaphat (Keil, 
p. 331). 

d §. John of Jerusalem, as quoted by Mislin, Live 
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in the Roman church, Baronius and others having 
proved that the order was founded in 1181, a date 
which is repudiated by the Carmelites (sce extracts 
in Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. i. 1077). 

In the Mohammedan traditiona /lyds is said to 
have drunk of the Fountain of Life, “ by virtue 
of which he still lives, and wii live to the day of 
Judgment.” He is by some confounded with St. 
George and with the mysterious e/-Adcdr, one of 
the most remarkable of the Muslim saints (see 
Lane's Arabiin Nivhts, introd. note 2; also Selec- 
tions from the Kurdan, 221, 222). The Persian 
Sofiz are said to trace themselves back to Elijah 
(Fabricius, i. 1077). 

Among other traditions it must not be omitted 
that the words “ I:ye hath not seen,’’ &c., 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, which are most probably quoted by the Apostle 
from Isaiah Ixiv. 4, were, according to an ancient 
belief, from “the Apocalypse, or mysteries of 
Elijah,” ra ’HAla aroxpvpa. The first mention 
of this appears to be [hy] Origen (//um. on Matt. 
xxvii. 9), and it is noticed with disapproval by Je- 
rome, dd Paunmichiam (see Fabricius, i. 1072). 

By Epiphanius, the words “ awake, thou that 
sleepest,”’ &c., ph. v. 14, are inaccurately alleged 
to be quoted © trom Elijah,’’ 2. e. the portion of 
the @. T. containing his history — rapa rq 'HAla 
(comp. Kom. xi. 2). 

Two monoyraphs on Elijah must not be over- 
looked: (1) that of Frischmuth, Ve Lice Prophete 
Nom., fic. in the Critics Sacri; and (2) L£liss 
Thesbiles, by ASzidius Camartus, 4to, Paris, 1631. 
There are also dissertations of great interest on 
the ravens, the mantle, and Naboth, in the Critics 
Sucrs, G. 

® The Biblical facts relating to Tilijah, accom- 
panied with suzyvestive remarks on his character 
and the significance of his ministry, have been 
wrouvht into an interesting form by Mr. Stanley, 
in the second volume of his Lectures on the History | 2 
of the Jewish Church (p. 321 ff), published since 
the preceding article was written. It is ditticult to 
Tepresent the composition by any single extract; 
but the following scene, that of the coming tempest 
as descried from the top of Carmel, and the flight 
of the prophet to Jezreel, is described with remark- 
able trathtulness and beauty: “ At ‘the top of the 
mount.in,’ but on a lower declivity (see 1 K. xviii. 
43, 44), bhjah bent himself down, with his head, in 
the or-ental attitude of entire abstraction, placed be- 
tween his knees; whilst his attendant boy mounted 
to the hizhest point of all, whence, over tie western 
ridge, there is a wide view of the Mediterranean 
sea. The sun must have been now vone down. 
But the cloudless sky would be It up by the long 
brizht glow which succeeds an easteru sunset. 
Seven times the youthful watcher [[ljah’s attend- 
ant} ascended and lovkel; and seven times ‘there 
was nothing.” The sky was still clear; the sea was 
still calm. At last, out of the far horizon there 
arose a little cloud, the first that for days and 
months had passed across the heavens; and it grew 
Saints, ii. 49: and the Bulls of various Popes enu- 
merated by Quaresmius, vol. ii. 

¢@ * Vhis running of the prophet before the king's 
ehuriot, at the top of his speed, a distance of 12 miles 
weross tae plain from Carmel to Jezreel, is not unlike 
what is still practiced iu the Eust by runners who 
orecede persons of rank as u mark of homage or as 
partof the oficial equipage. See a striking illustra- 
fou of this in Tuomson's Land and Book, ii. 227. 

lf. 
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in the deepening shades of evening, and quickly the 
whole sky was overcast, and the forests of Carmel 
shook in the welcome sound of those mighty winds 
which in eastern regions precede a coming tempest. 
Each from his separate height, the King and the 
Prophet descended. The cry of the boy from his 
mountain watch had hardly been uttered when the 
storm broke upon the plain, and the torrent of 
Kishon began to swell. ‘The King had not a mo- 
ment to Jose, lest he should be unable to reach 
Jezreel. He mounted his chariot at the foot of the 
hill, And Elijah was touched as by a supporting 
hand: and he snatched up his streaming mantle 
and twisted it round his loins, and amidst the 
rushing storm with which the night closed in, he 
outstripped even the speed of the royal horses, and 
‘ran before the chariot ’ ¢— as the KeJouins of his 
native Gilead would still ran — with inexhaustible 
strength, to the entrance of Jezreel, distant, though 
visible, from the scene of his triumph.” 

The history and character of kljah have furnished 
numerous texts for housiletic uses. Of the writers 
who have applied the teachings of the narrative in 
this manner may be mentioned Gottiried Menken, 
Homitien tb. die Gesch. des Prophet bleta, xxiv. 
discourses (Schriften, ui. 17-802, Bremen, 1858); 
Fr. W. Krummacher, whose Alins der Thishiter 
(lberf. 1828-33, 5¢ Ausy. 1860, Eng. trans. Lond. 
1840, Amer, ed. N. Y. 1847) has been extensively 
read in Enelish as well as German; and Bishop 
Hall, Contempl tions on Passages ¢f the Old and 
New Testaments (books xviii. and xix.). Some of 
the best chapters in Kitto’s Deuly Bosle Mlustri- 
tons are those which relate to events in the biog- 
raphy of this prophet. One of Keble’s hymns in 
the Christian Year is entitled « Elijah in Horeb." 
See also Ewald'’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iii. 
v24 fF, de Ausg. (to whom Stanley ucknowled pes 
hinsel greatly “indebted ); Winer, Revlw. i. 317- 

; Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebr. ii. T3- 
3, Kester, Jie Propheten des A. tu. N. Test. pp. 
70-82; Kurtz's article, thouzh brief, in Herzoy’s 
Reu-Eneykl. iii, 754-7583; Friedr. Rud. Hasse, 
Gesch. des Alt, Bundes, pp. 97-102 (Leipz. 1863); 
Milman’s Uist, of the Jews, i. 38)-491 (Amer. 
ed.); and the valuable article in| Fairbairn's /m- 
pertal Bidle Dictionary, i. 502--500. H. 


ELI'KA (NDYON : [Rom. Vat. omit; Comp. 
“EAuxa;] Alex. Evaxa: Elie r), a Harodite, t. e 
from some place called Charod [HArop in ALY. 
Judg. vil. 1]; one of David's yuard (2 Sam. xxiii. 
25). The name is omitted in the corresponding 
list of 1 Chr. xi. 27, —to account for which see 
Kennicott’s conjecture (Dissert tion, yic., p. 182). 

* The etymology is unknown (Ges.). Fiirst de- 


rives it from Os and Sj) (S97), God is rejecter, 

i. e. of a nation or individual. H. 
E’LIM (2°99: aine/u: [Elim]), mentioned 

Ix. xv. 27; Num. xxxili. 9, as the second station 


where the Israelites encamped after crossing the 
Ked Sea. It is distinguished us having had 


“twelve wells (rather “fountains,” NP) of 





b Root bow, or x, to be strong,” hence “a 
strong tree.”’ properly eitheran © oak *' or “ terebinth,” 
but also generally © tree :’’ here in plur. as " the trees 
of the desert’ (Stanley, S. § P. p. 618, § 76). Eloth 
or E.ath is another plur. form of the same. (Gesenius 
and Furst say " palus.’’] 
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water, and threescore and ten palm-trees."’ Laborde 
(Geographical Commentary on Exod. xv. 27) sup- 
posed Wady Useit to be Elim, the second of four 
wadies lying between 20° 7’, and 29° 20’,4 which 
descend from the range of ef-/th (here nearly 
parallel to the shore), towards the sea, and which 
the Israelites, going from N. W. to S. BE. along the 
coast would come upon in the following order: — 
W. Ghurundel (where the © low lulls begin, 
Stanley, S. f P. p. 35), We Uxett, W. Thal, and 
W. Shubskech; the last being in its lower part 
called also JV. TacyibeA, or having a junction with 
one of that name. Between Uses and Tatytheh, 
the coast-range of these hills rises into the Gebel 
Hummam, “lofty and precipitous, extending in 
several peaks along the shore, apparently of chalky 
limestone, mostly covered with flints .. . its preci- 
pices . . . cut off all passage along shore from the 
hot springs (lying a little W. of S. from the mouth 
of Widy Useit, along the cuast) to the mouth of W. 
Tatytbeh” (Rob. i. 102; comp. Stanley, S.  P. p. 
33). Hence, between the courses of these wadies the 
track of the Israelites must have been inland. Dr. 
Stanley says, * Elim must be Ghurundel, Usett, or 
Taiyiheh,” (p. 35); elsewhere (p. 66), that “one 
of fico valleys, or perhaps doth, must be Elim; ”’ 
these appear from the sequel to be Ghurunded and 
Useit, “fringed with trees and shrubs, the first 
vegetation he had met with in the desert; ’" among 
these are “wild palins,’’ not stately trees, but dwarf 
or savage, * tamarisks,”’ and the wild acacia.”’ 
Lepsius takes another view, namely, that Ghurundel 
is Mara, by others identified with //owara® (23 
hours N. W. from Ghurundel, and reached by the 
Israelites, therefore, before it), and that Elim is to 
be found in the last of the four above named, $V. 
Shubeikch (Lepsius, Travels, Berlin, 1845, 8. 1. 
27 tf). [WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERING. ] 
H. H. 

ELIM’ELECH [/cd. -me‘lech} (JIN: 
"EAméAex; [Vat. ABegsedex; Alex. AAmeren, 
-Aex, ABimedrex: Elimelech fh, @ man of the tribe 
of Judah, and of the family of the Hezronites and 
the kinsinan of Boaz, who dwelt in Bethlehein- 
Ephratah in the days of the Judges. In conse- 
_ quence of a great dearth in the land he went with 
his wife Naomi, and his two sons, MANLON and 
Ciivion, to dwell in Moab, where he and his sons 
died without posterity. Naomi returned to Beth- 
lehem with Ruth, her dauzhter-in-law, whose mar- 
riage with Boaz, “a mighty man of wealth, of the 
family of Elimelech,’’ “ her husband's kinsman," 
forms the subject of the book of Ruth. (Ruth i. 
2, 3, ii. 1, 3, iv. 3, 9.) A. C. H. 

* Elimelech signifies, if s be pronominal, my God 
ts king; but if merely paragovic, God is king. 
This import of the name, as Cassel remarks (Aiehter 
wu. dtuéh in Lange's Bibelicerk, p. 205), indicates 
the rank of Elimelech's family, since all the names 


with this element (D9), as far as we know, e¢. g. 
Abimelech, Ahimelech, were borne by eminent per- 
sons. How long he lived after the arrival in Meab 
is uncertain; for thouch evidently the sons were 
not married till after his death (Ruth i. J, 4), it 


@ Seetaen (Reisen, 1854, fii. 114-117) traversed them 
all, and reached Howara in about a six hours’ ride. 
He was going in the opposite direction to the routes 
of Robinson und Stanley ; and it is interesting to com- 
pare his notes of the local features, caught in the 
verse order, with theirs. 
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does not appear how many of the ten years of the 
sojourn there had elapeed (ver. 4) when the sons 
were married. (RurH; Kuti, Book or.) H. 

ELIOE’NAI [5 syl, 4 in Heb.) (7 YON 
(unto Jehovah are my eyes, Ges]: [EA@erds; 
Vat. EAe@avay; Alex. EAtanvai: Elwenti}). L 
Head of one of the families of the sons of Hecher, 
the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

2. ["EAtwvat; Alex. EAiwy.| Head of a family 
of the Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 36). 


3. (Accur. EL1HoE’Nal [5 syl.], ‘yy: 

[’ Exit: Vat. -vass; Alex. EAscornvau-}) Ses enth 
son of Meshelemiah, the son of Kore, of the sons 
of Asaph, a Korhite Levite, and one of the duour- 
keepers of the “ house of Jehovah” (1 Chr. xxvi. 
3). It appears from ver. 14 that the lot fell to 
Meshelemiah (Shelemiah) to have the east-cate; 
and as we leam from ver. 9 that he had eighteen 
strong men of his sons and brethren under him, 
we may conclude that all his sons except Zechanah 
the first-born (ver. 14) served with him, and there- 
fure Elioenai likewise. There were six Levites daily 
on guard at the east-vate, whose turn would there- 
fure come every third day. 

4. [EA@evdy; Vat. EAc:Oava, -Gevay: Alex. 
EXiwnva, -wyvai-} Eldest son of Neariah, the son 
of Shemaiah, 1 Chr. iii. 23, 24. According tw the 
present Heb. text he is in the seventh generation 
trom Zerubbabel, or about contemporary with Alex- 
ander the Great; but there are strong grounds» for 
believing that Shemaiah is identical with Shimei 
(ver. 19), Zerubbabel’s brother. (See Geneak of 
ow: Lord, 107-109, and ch. vii.) 

5. (In Ezr. "EAiwvat; Vat. FA. -wra; Alex. 
EAswnvar; in Neh., Kom. Vat. Alex. omit; FA.% 
EAswnvai; Comp. Ald. 'EAswwyi.)] A priest of the 
sons of Pashur, in the days of Ezra, one af those 
who hed married foreign wives, but who, at Ezra's 
instigation, put them away with the children born 
of them, and offered a ram for a trespass-offering 
(Iizr. x. 22). He is possibly the same as is men- 
tioned in Neh. xii. 41, as one of the priests who 
accompanied Nehemiah with trumpets at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem. He is called 
kvionas, 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 

6. ['EAmwyval, Vat. -wra, FA. -wray; Alex. 
EAtwrvai, 2. m. EArwonvai-} An Israelite, of the 
sons of Zattu, who had also married a strange wife 
(zr. x. 27). From the position of Zattu in the 
lists, Ezr. ii. 8; Neh. vii. 13, x. 14, it was prob- 
ably a family of high rank. Ecio&nat ia corrupted 
to Evtapas, 1 Eadr. ix. 28. A.C. H. 


ELIO’NAS. 1. (EAcwvais, Alex. EAcovas; 
f Ald. ’EAAlovas:}] Vulg. omits), 1 Esdr. ix. 22. 
[ELornat, 5. 

® The A. Y. ed. 1611, with the Genevan version 
and the Bishops’ Bible, following, as usual, the 
Aldine edition, reads ELLIONAS. A. 

2. (EAtwyds; [Vat. EAcwdas:] Nonens), 2 
Esdr. ix. 32. [Ecirzer, 10.) 


EL’/IPHAL (Dpsbes [ehom God judges, 


Ges.]: "EAgdr: Alex. EArpaaa: [Comp. *EAcpda:] 
Kliphat), sm of Ur; one of the members of David's 


b Seetzen alleges that the seanty quantity of the 
water at Hoeara is against this identity —a week 
reason, for the water-supply of these regions is highly 
variable. He also rejects Gaurunde as the site of 
Elim (iii. 117). 
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guard (1 Chr. xi. 35). In the parallel list in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. the name is given ELIPHELET, and the names 
in connection with it are much altered. [Ux.]} 


ELIPH’ALAT (‘EaAipardr [Vat. -Ac-]: 
Eliphalich), 1 Eadr. ix. 33. [ELIPHeELET.] 


ELIPH’ALET [/eb. Elipha'let] (OYD°8 
(God delivers]: [in 2 Sam. "EAipaadd; Vat. EAe- 
gaad; Alex.] EA:paad; [in 1 Chr.,] 'EA«paad; 
[ Alex. -Aer; Vat. Eugader, FA. Evgader :] 
Bliphaleth, (Eliphalet}). 1. The last of the thirteen 
sons born to David, by his wives, after his estab- 
lishment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 16; 1 Chr. xiv. 
7). Elsewhere, when it does not occur at a pause, 
the name is given with the shorter vowel — 
ELIPHELET (1 Chr. iii. 8). Equivalent to Eliphalet 
are the names ELPALE?T and PHALTLEL. 

2. 1 Esdr. viii. 39. pe GN Vat. -Ae-; 
Ald. Alex. "EAipdAaros: klip alam.] [ELipn- 
ELET, 5.] 

ELIPHAZ (tD°YN [God his strength]: 
‘EArpds; [in 1 Chr. ‘EAipd¢; Vat. EAeipas:] 
Eliphaz), 1. The son of Esau and Adah, and 
father of Teman (Gen. xxxvi. 4, 10-16; 1 Uhr. i. 
35, 36). 

2. (EAipd¢ ; Alex. once -gas; Vat. Sin. EAe- 
pa, EA:pas, Vat. twice EAeipas, Sin. twice EAc- 
ga: Llyhaz.) The chief of the “ three friends" 
of Job. He is called “the Temanite; ’’ hence it is 
naturally inferred that he was a descendant of 
Teman (the son of the first Eliphaz), from whom a 
portion of Arabia Petra took its name, and whose 
name is used as a poetical parallel to Edom in Jer. 
xlix. 20. On him falls the main burden of the argu- 
ment, that God's retribution in this world is pertect 
and certain, and that consequently suffering must 
be a proof’ of previous sin (Job iv., v., Xv., xxii.). 
His words are distinguished from those of Bildad 
and Zophar by greater calmness and elaboration, 
and in the first instance by greater gentleness 
towards Job, althouzh be ventures afterwards, ap- 
parently from conjecture, to impute to him special 
sins. The great truth brought out by him is the 
unapproachable majesty and purity of God (iv. 12- 
21, xv. 12-16). [Jos, Book or.] But still, with 
the other two friends, he is condemned for having, 
in defense of God’s providence, spoken of him “ the 
thing that was not right,” te. by refusing to 
recognize the facts of human life, and by contenting 
himself with an impertect retribution as worthy to 
set forth the rizhteousness of God. On sacrifice 
and the intercession of Job all three are pardoned 
[xlii. 7-9]. A. B. 

ELIPH’ELEH ((195°ON [uwhom God dis- 
tinguishes}, i.e. Kliphele’hu: EXipevd, "EAipadod, 
Alex. EAipada, [EA:padaias; Vat. EAcipeva, Ev- 
gdasaas; FA. EAcipeva, Evpamas:] Lliphalu), a 
Merarite Levite; one of the gatekeepers (O°) W, 
A. V. “ porters’) appointed by David to play on 
the harp “on the Sheminith”’ on the occasion of 
bringing up the Ark to the city of David (1 Chr. 
xv. 18, 21). 

ELIPH’ELET [/feb. Eliphe’let] (O25°DN 
[ God delivers] ). ; as 

1. (CEAipar@; [Vat. -Aer-3] Alex. EAipader: 
Eliphaleth.) ‘The name of a son of David, one of 
the children born to him, by his wives, after his 
wtablishment in Jerusalem (1 Chr. iii. 6). In the 
ist in 2 Sam. v. 15, 16, this name and another are 
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omitted; while in another list in 1 Chr. xiv. 5, 6, 
it is given as ELPALET. 

2. (EAipadd; [Vat. -Ae-; Alex. EAipader:] 
Eliphelet.) Another son of David, belonging also 
to the Jerusalem family, and apparently the last 
of his sons (1 Chr. iii. 8). In the other list, 
occurring at the pause, the vowel is lengthened and 
the name becomes ELIPHALET. 

It is believed by some that there were nct two 
sons of this name; but that, like Noyah, one is 
merely a transcriber’s repetition. ‘The two are cer- 
tainly omitted in Samuel, but on the other hand 
they are inserted in two separate lists in Chronicles, 
and in both cases the number of sons is summed 
up at the close of the list. 

3. (AApardé; [Vat. -rAe-; Alex. EAcpader: 
Elipheleth.}) Son of Ahasbai, son of the Maacha- 
thite. One of the thirty warriors of David's guard 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 34). In the list in 1 Chr. xi. the 
name is abbreviated into ELIPHAL. 

4. [’EAipadér; Vat. Eveibades: Lliphalet.j 
Son of Eshek, a descendant of king Saul through 
Jonathan (1 Chr. viii. 39). 

5. ("EAipaddr; Alex. -Aad; Vat. AAeipar: 
Ebsphelet.| Que of the leaders of the Bene-Adun- 
ikain, who returned from Babylon with Kzra (Ezr. 
vill. 13). (ELIPHALET, 2.] 

6. [’EAtparér; Vat. FA. EAcipaAed: Eliphe- 
leth.] A man of the Bene-Hashum, in the time 
of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife and had to 
relinquish her (Ezr. x. 33). [ELIpHAcuat.] 


ELIS’ABETH (‘EAwdBer: [Alisabeth]), the 
wife of Zacharias and mother of John the Baptist 
(Luke i. 5 ff). She was herself of the priestly 
family, é tay Ouyarépwy’Aapdy, and a relation 
(ouyyerhs, Luke i. 36) of the mother of our Lord. 
[Many, THe Virgin, TH.) She is described as a 
person of great piety, and was the first to greet 
Mary, on her coming to visit her, as the mother 
of her Lord (Luke i. 42 ff.). H. A. 


* For the import of the name, see ELISHEBA. 
The wife of Aaron bore the same name (Ex. vi. 23), 
and hence it is one that the females of a sacerdotal 
family like this of Elisabeth (Luke i. 5) would be 
apt to have given to them. The Greek forin arose, 
says Fiirst (//ebr. ue Chakd. Hand. i. 93), from 


yawn. How she was related to Mary the 
nother of Jesus, is uncertain. It may have been 
on the side of her own mother (her father being a 
Levite) as a descendant of David, or on that of 
Mary's mother (her tather being of the house of 
David) as a descendant of Aaron. Marriages be- 
tween those of different tribes were not forbidden, 
except when there were no sons, and the rights of 
property vested in daughters. H. 

ELISE’US [properly Exts.e’us] (‘EAcoard 
[Vat. -Ae.-]; N. T. Ree. Text with C, 'EAtooatos; 
Lachm. with A D [Sin.], ‘EAvoaios3 [ 13, EAer- 
caios:] Eliseus, but in Cod. Amiat. Heliseus): 
the form in which the name Enisita appears in 
the A. V. of the Apocrypha and the N. T. (Ecclus. 
xlviii, 12; Luke iv. 27). [Vhe A. V. ed. 1611, 
with other early editions, reads Elizeus in the pas- 
saves referred to. ] 

ELVSHA (YW OS [God is salvation, i.e. 
he who saves): ‘EAvoaed : Alex. EAiooate! Joseph. 


‘EAtooatos: Fliveus), son of Shaphat of Abel- 
meholah.« The attendant and disciple («al padnrds 








a The story in the Ciron. Paschale and Epipbanius 
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ead Sidxovos, Joseph. Ant. viii. 13, § T) of Elijah, 
and subsequently his successor as prophet of the 
kingdom of Israel. 

The earliest mention of his name is in the com- 
mand to El jah in the cave at Horeb (1 K. xix. 16, 
17). Dut our first introduction to the future 
prophet is in the fields of his native place.  Al-el- 
meholih —the “meadow of the dance’? — was 
probally in the valley of the Jordan, and, as its 
name would scem to indicate, in a moist or watered 
situation. [Aue..)° klijah, on his way from Sinai 
to Damascus by the Jordan valley, Hvhts on his 
successor enzaved in the labors of the field, twelve 
yoke Lefore him, t. ¢€. either twelve ploughs at work 
in other parts of the field, or more probably twelve 
“ yokes "’ of Jand already ploughed, and he himself 
engaved on the last.¢ To cross to him (é ¢. on the 
other side of the Jordan), to throw over his shoulders 
the rough mantle — a token at once of investiture 
with the prophet’s office, and of adoption as a son 
— was to blyah but the work of an instant, and 
the prophet strode on as if what he had done were 
nothiny.2 Go back again, for what have 1 done 
unto thee?" 

So sudden and weighty a call, involving the re- 
linquishiment of a position so substantial, and family 
ties so dear, might well have caused hesitation. 
But the parley was only momentary. ‘To use a 
ficure which we may almost believe to have been 
suggested by this very occurrence, Elisha was not 
aanan who, having put his hand to the plough, 
was likely to look back; ¢ he delaved merely to give 
the farewell kiss to his father and mother. and pre- 
side at a parting feast with his people, and then 
followed the vreat prophet on his northward road 
to become to him what in the earlier times of his 
nation Joshua’ had been to Moses. 

Of the nature of this connection we know hardly 
anything. bisha the son of Shaphat. who poured 
water on the hands of Elyah,’’ is all that is tld 
us. ‘Phe characters of the two men were thoroughly 
dissimilar, ut how far the lion-like daring and 
couraze of the one had infused itself inte the other, 
we cau judve from the few occasions on which it 
blazed forth, while every line of the narrative of 
Elijah’s list hours on earth bears evidence how 
deep was the personal affection which the stern, 
rouvh, reserved master had engendered in his gentle 
and pliant disciple. 

Seven or eizht years must have passed between 
the call of Elisha and the removal of his master, 
and during the whole of that time we hear nothing 
of him. But when that pertod had elapsed he re- 
appears, to become the most prominent figure in 
the history of his country during the rest of his 


is that when Eiisha first saw the lizht the golden calf 
at Gilgal roared, so Joul as to be heard at Jerusdem, 
Cife shall destroy their graven and their molten 
imazes © (Fabricius, Cod, psec lepigr. 4. LOT1). 

a * The exact rendering «] K. xix. 19) is that Elisha 
was ploughing: 12 yoke before him’; and the better 
explanation is not that the prophet followed a team 
of 12 oxen, but that 11 yoke of oxen with as many 
ploughs preceded hin, and that he was the TZth at 
the end of the line. It is customary now for the 
farmers in Syria to plongd in this manner. ©] have 
seen,’ says Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, i. 208) 
* more than a dozen of them thus at work. . 2. Their 
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long life. In almost every respect Elisha presenta 
the most complete contrast to El jah. ‘The cupicus 
eulleetion of his sayings and duings which are pro- 
served in the dd to the Yth chapter of the 2it boub 
of Kings, though in many respects detic:ent in that 
remarkable vividness which we have net.ced in the 
records of [Jijah, is yet full of testimorces to this 
contrast. bijah was a true Bedonin child of the 
desert. The clefts of the Cherith, the wild shrubs 
of the desert, the cave at Horeb, the tup of Carniel, 
were his haunts and his resting-places. If he enters 
acity, it is only to deliver his message of Fre ard 
be ywone. Elisha, on the other hand, is a civilized 
tan, an inhabitant of cities. He poased from the 


translation of his master to dwell (avs, A. V. 


“tarry *') at Jericho (2 K. ii. 18); from thence he 
“returned’’ to Samaria (ver. 25) At Samana 
(v. d, vi. $2, comp. ver. 24) and at Vothan (vi. 13) 
he seems revulirly to have resided in a house (+. 4, 
24, vi. 32, xiii, 17) with © duors "and © windows,” 
in familiar intercourse with the sons of the propheta, 
with the elders (vi. 32), with the lady of Shunem, 
the weneral of Damascus, the king of Isrmel. Over 
the king and the © captain of the host ke seems 
to have possessed some special influence, cayrat be 
of being turned to material advantave it desired (2 
RK. iv. 13). And as with his manners so with his 
appearance. The touches of the narrative are very 
slivht, but we can gather that his dress was the 
ordinary garinent of an Israel.te, the dec ed, prob- 
ably similar in form to the long vdyeh of the 
modern Syrians (20K. ii. 12), that his hair was 
worn trimmed behind, in contrast to the disurdered 
locks of bdijah (ii. 23, as explained below), and that 
he used a walking-staff (iv. 29) of the kind = ondi- 
narily carried by grave or aged citizens (Zech. viii. 
4+). What use he made of the ronvh mantle of 
Hlijah, which came into his possession at them 
parting, does not anywhere appear, but there is bo 
hint of his ever having worn it. 

If from these external peculiarities we turn to 
the internal characteristics uf the two, and to the 
results whieh they produced on their conten pera ries, 
the differences which they present are bishls in- 
structive.  fljah was emphatically a destrover. 
His mission was to slay and to demelish whateser 
opposed or interfered with the rights of Jehovah, 
the Lord of Hosts. The nation had adopted a cod 
of power and force, and they were shown that ke 
was feebleness itself compared with the God whom 
they had forsaken. But after Hijah the Cestro:er 
comes [Jisha the healer. « There shall rot le dew 
nor rain these years"’ is the proclamation of tbe 
one. * There shall not be from thence any dearth 





nnd when at the end of the field. they can return along 
the rane line, and thus back and forta until the whole 
is ploughed. It was well that E.isha cane the Last 
of the twelve, for the act of Eiijib would have stopnead 
all that were in advance of hiw. They cannot pass 
one another.” Hi. 

b So our translation. and so the latest Jesish ren- 
dering (Zunz). Other versions iuterpret the pasage 
diderently. 

¢ According to Josephus (dal. viii. 13, § 7) be began 
to prophesy imuiediately. 


d The word ATTA (A. Ve mintstered te 


little ploughs? (seu PLoucH] "make no proper furres, | him”), is the same that is emp'oyed of feshua 
but merely root up and throw the soil on either side, | Gebazi’s relation to Eiisaa, except once, ia designated 


and so any number may follow one another, each by a diferent word, “v3 = "lad" or © youtb.” 


Making its own scratch along the back of tie earth, 
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yw barren land" is the first miracle of the other.’ pictured in these narratives, the case is completely 
What may have been the disposition of Flijah when | reversed. With hin the miracles are everything, 
not envaved in the aetual service of his mission we! the prophet’s work nothing. ‘The man who was 
have unhappily no means of knowing. Like most. for years the intimate companion of Fjah, on 
men of strony stern character, he had probal-ly whom Elijah’s mantle descended, and who was 
affections no less strong. But it is impossille to: gifted with a double portion of his spirit,“ appears 
conceive that he was accustumed to the practice of | in these records chietly as a worker of prodizies, a 
that bkeneficence which is so str.kingly character. | predicter of future events, a revealer of secrets, and 
istic of klisha, and which comes out at almost things happenirg out of sight or at a distance, 
every step of his career. Still more imposs.tle is! The working of wonders seems to be a natural ace 
it to conceive him exercising the tolerance towards compiniment of false religions, and we may be 
the person and the relig.on of forei mers for which sure that the Baal-worship of Samaria and .lezreel 
Elisha is remarkable — in communication, for ex-' was not free from auch arts. The story of 1 K. 
ample, with Naanvea or Hazael; in the one casa, xxii. shows that even before Elisha’s time the 
calming with a word of peace the sernples of tie prophets lad come to be looked upon as diviners, 
new prusel,te, anxious to reconcile the due homage and were consulted, not on questions of truth and 
to Kimmon with his alleziance to Jehovah; in the | justice, Lor even as depositaries of the purposes and 
other case contemp.atiny with tears, but still with will of the Deity, but as alle to foretell how an ad- 
tears unly, the evil which the future hing of Syriaj venture or a project was likely to turn out. whether 
was to bring on his country. That Bad-worship it might be embarked in without personal danger 
was prevalent in Isriel even after the efforts of or loss. But if this degradation is inkerent in false 
Elijah, and that Samaria was its chief seat, we | worship, it is no less a principle in true religion to 
have the cvidence of the narrative of Jehu to as- accommodate itself to a state of things already ex- 
gure us (2 K. x. 18-27), but yet not one act or | ixting, and out of the furms of the alien or the 
word in disapproval of it is recorded of Elisha. ! false to produce the power of the true.” Aud thus 
True, he could be as zealous in his feelings and as{ Elisha appears to have fallen in with the habits of 
cutting in his words as Elijah. What have [ to| his fellow-countrymen. He wrought, without re- 
do with thee? "’ says he to the son of Ahab — “this | ward and without ceremonial, the cures and_res- 
son of a murderer,” as on another occasion he! torations for which the soothsayers of Baal-zebub 
ealled him —*“ what have I to do with thee? yet! at Ekron were consulted in vain: he warmed his 
thee to the prophets of thy father and to the| sovereign of dangers from the Svrians which the 
prophets of thy mother. As the Lord of hosts} whole four hundred of his prophets had not sue- 
liveth before whom | stand **— the very formula| ceeded in’ predicting to Ahab, and thus in one 
of Elijah — “surely were it not that [ regard the | sense we may say that no less signalls than’ Elijah 
presence of Jehoshaphat king of Judah [ would | he vanquished the false gods on ther own field. 
not look toward thee nor see thee! '"’ But after this} But still even with this allowance it is ditticult to 
expression of wrath he allows himself to be calmed ) help believing that the anecdotes of his life (if the 
by the music of the minstrel, and ends by giving word may be permitted, for we cannot he said to 
the three kings the counsel which frees them from) possess his biography) were thrown into their pres- 
their ditticulty. So also he amites the host of the| ent shape at a later period, when the idea of a 
Syrians with bEndness, but it is merely for a tem-) prophet had been lowered from its ancient elevation 
porary purpose; and the adventure concludes by| to the level of a mere worker of wonders. A bi- 
his preparing great provision for them, and send-! ographer who held this lower idea of a prophet's 
ing these enemies of Israel and worshippers of false | function would regard the higher duties above 
gods back unharmed to their master. alluded to as comparatively unworthy of notice, 
In considering these difterences the fact must not; and would omit all mention of them accordingly. 
be lost sight of that, notwithstanding their greater | In the eulogium of Elisha contained in the cata- 
extent and vreater detail, the notices of Elisha] logue of worthies of Keclus. xlviii. 12-14 — the 
really convey a much more imperfect idea of the} only Inter mention of him save the passing allusion 
man than those of Fljah. The prophets of the | of Luke iv. 27 — this view is more strongly broucht 
nation of Israel] — both the predecessors of Elisha, | out than in the earlier narrative: & Whilst he lived, 
like Samuel and Fdijah, and his successors, like} he was not moved by the presence of any prince, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah — are represented to us as| neither could any bring him into suljection. No 
preachers of righteousness, or champions of Jeho-| word could overcome him, and after his death his 
vah against false gods, or judges and deliverers of | body prophesied. He did wonders in his life, and 
their country, or counsellors of their sovereign in| at his death were his works marvellous.”’ 
times of peril and ditticulty. Their miracles and} But there are other considerations from which 
wonderful acts are introduced as means toward | the incompleteness of these records of Elisha may 
these ends, and are kept in the most complete} be inferred: (1.) The absence of marks by which 
subordination thereto. Dut with Elisha, as he is; to determine the dates of the various occurrences. 


son. Thus the gift of the “double portion’ of Elt- 
for example. J. I. Newman, Svhjects of the Day, p.| Jth's spirit was but the legitimate conclusion of the 
191) is that Elisha possessed double the power of E:i-/ act of adoption which begin with tho casting of the 
jah. This, though sanctioned by the renderings of | ™@ntle at Abel-mehotah yetrs before. Tait explana- 
the Vulgate and Luther, and adopted by a long series | tion is given by Grotius and others. (See Keil a7/ /o-.) 
af commentators from 8. Ephracm Syrus to Pastor | Evald (GescA. iii, 507) gives tt as nur Zie-wirittel, und 
<rummacher, wouid appear not to be the real force | 10% “ese karen — two thirds, and hardly that. For 

: a curious calenlation by S. Peter Damianus, that Eli- 
of the words, [ON] SD, literally a mouth of | jh performed 12 miracles and Elisha 24. see the Acta 
ewo ''—a double mouthful — is the phrase emploved | Sinctorum, July 20. [See Portion, Dotprz, Amer. 
in Deut. xxi. 17 to denote the amount of a father’s! ed.] 


goods which were the right and token of a first-born! 6 See Stanley's Canterbury Sermons, p. 82) 


@ The ordinary meaning put upon this phrise (see 
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The “king of Israel” is continually mentioned, 
out we are left to infer what king is intended (2 
K. v. 5, 6. 7. &e., vi. 8, 9, 21, 26, vii. 2, viii. 3, 5, 
6, &c.). This is the case even in the story of the 
important events of Naaman‘s cure. and the capt- 
ure of the Syrian host at Dothan. The only ex- 
ceptions are iii. 12 (comp. 6), and the narrative of 
the visit of Jehoash (iii. 14, &c.), but this latter 
story is itself a proof of the disarrangement of 
these records, occurring as it does after the men- 
tion of the death of Jehoash (ver. 13), and being 
followed by an account of occurrences in the reign 
of Jehoahaz his father (vv. 22, 23).  (2.) ‘The 
absence of chronological sequence in the narratives. 
The stury of the Shunammite embraces a lengthened 
period, from before the birth of the child till he 
was some years old. Gehazi's familiar communi- 
eation with the king, and therefore the story which 
precedes it (viii. 1, 2), must have occurred before 
he was struck with leprosy, though placed long after 
the relation of that event (v. 27). (3.) The dif- 
ferent stories are not connected by the form of 
words usually employed in the consecutive narrative 
of these books. (See Keil, Aungs, p. 348, where 
other indications will be found.) 

With this preface we pass to the consideration 
of the several occurrences preserved to us in the 
life of the prophet. 

The call of Elisha seems to have taken place 
about four years before the death of Ahab. He 
died in the reign of Joash, the grandson of Jehu. 
This embraces a period of not less than 65 years, 
for certainly 55 of which he held the office of 
‘prophet in Israel’ (2 K. v. 8).¢ 

1. After the departure of his ‘master, Elisha re- 
turned to dwell® at Jericho (2 K. ii. 18). The 
town had been lately rebuilt (1 K. xvi. 34), and 
was the residence of a body of the ‘sons of the 
prophets" (2 K. ii. 5, 15). No one who has visited 
the site of Jericho can forget how prominent a 
feature in the scene are the two perennial springs 
which, rising at the base of the steep hills of Qua- 
rantania behind the town, send their streams across 
the plain toward the Jordan, scattering, even at 
the hottest season, the richest and most grateful 
vegetation over what would otherwise be a bare 
tract of sandy soil. At the time in question part 


a The figures given above are arrived at as fol- 
lows : — 


Ahab’s reign after Elisha’s call, as 4 years. 
Ahazinh's do. . . . . 2 & 
Jornum'’s do... - « «© «© « «. « 12 & 
Jehu'sdo. . . . . 6 « e © BR bb 
Jehoahnz's do... - Wie 


Joash, before Elisha‘s death, say ~ 2 w 
65 
Out of the above Elijah lived probably 9 years; the 
4 of Ahab, the 2 of Ahaziah, and aay 8 of Joram: 
which leaves 56 years from the ascent of mee to the 
death of Elisha. 


b Hebr. aw; A. V. generally ‘dwelt,’ but here 


® tarried.”’ 

¢ This, or ’A/n Hazla, in the same neighborhood, is 
probably the spring inteuded by Scott in the opening 
thapter of the Talisman, under the name of the 
“Diamond of the Desert." But his Knowledge of the 
topography is evidently most imperfect. 

*This ‘Ain es-Sultan is the only fountain near 
Jericho; and “there is every reason to regard there 
ws the waters miraculously healed by Elisha. They 


may have been earlier brackish and warm, like most! Ewald (iii. 512). 
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at least of this charm was wanting. One of the 
springs was noxious — had some properties which 
rendered it unfit for drinking, and also prejudicial 


to the land (ii. 19, OY = bad, A. V. “naught”). 
At the request of the men of Jericho Elisha rem- 
edied this evil. He took salt in a new vessel, and 
cast it into the water at its source in the name of 
Jehovah. From the time of Josephus (B&B. J. iv. 
8, § 3) to the present (Sewulf, Mod. Trae. p. 17; 
Mandeville; Maundvell; Rob. i. 554, 555), the tra- 
dition of the cure has been attached to the larce 
spring N. W. of the present town, and which now 
bears, probably in reference to some later event, the 
name of ' Ain es-Sultan.¢ 

2. We next meet with Elisha at Bethel in the 
heart of the country, on his way from Jericho to 
Mount Carmel] (2 K. ii. 23). His last visit had 
been made in company with Elijah on their road 
down to the Jordan (ii. 2). Sons of the prophets 
resided there, but still it was the seat of the calf- 
worship, and therefore a prophet of Jehovah might 
expect to meet with insult. especially if not so weil 
known and so formidable as Elijah. The road to 
the town winds up the defile of the Wady Steweinit, 
under the hill which still bears what in all prob- 
ability are the ruins of Ai, and which, even now 
retaining some trees, was at that date shaded tv a 
forest, thick, and the haunt of savage animals.4 
Here the boys of the town were clustered, waiting, 
as they still wait at the entrance of the villaces of 
Palestine, for the chance passer-by. In the ahort- 
trimmed locks of Elisha, how were they to recog- 
nize the successor of the prophet, with whose 
shaggy hair streaming over his shoulders they were 
all familiar? So with the license of the eastern 
children they scoff at the new comer as he waiks 
by — “Go up, roundhead! go up, roundhead!” 
For once Elisha assumed the sternness of his mas- 
ter. He turned upon them and cursed them in the 
name of Jehovah, and we all know the catastrophe 
which followed. The destruction of these children 
has been always felt to be a difficulty. It is so en- 
tirely different from anything elsewhere recorded 
of Elisha — the one exception of severity in a lite 
of mildness and beneficence— that it is perhaps 
allowable to conclude that some circumstances have 
been omitted in the narrative, or that some exprea- 
of the fountains further north and south; now they 
are sweet and pleasant, not cold indeed, but also only 
slightly warm’ (Rob. Phys. Geogr. p. 255). This 
fountain is situated a mile or more in front of Q:a- 
rantania, the reputed mount of Christ's temptation. 
Travellers from Jerurniem to the Jordan usually pitch 
their tents at night beside this sparkling fountain. 

H. 


d The “lion” and the “bear” are mentioned ag 
not uncommon by Amos (v. 19), who resided certuinlv 
for some time in the neighborhood of Bethel (see vii. 
10; also Iv. 4, v. 6,6). The word used for the * for- 


est” is “)DS, ya’ar, implying a denser growth than 


chorrsh, more properly a “wood” (Stanley, S. § P. 
App. § 73). (Bran; Lion.) 


e my, * go up,” can hardly, as Abarbanel would 
have it, be a scoff at the recent ascent of Elijah. The 
word rendered above by “roundhead ” (FT) ) ts a 
peculiar Hebrew term for shortness of hair at the 
back of the head, as distinguished from [33, bald 


A. V. “forehead-bald.”” This is due te 
[See p. 703, note b.] 


in front; 
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sion has lost its special force, which would have 
axplained and justitied the apparent disproportion 
of the punishment to the offense. 

3. Elisha extricates Jehoram king of Israel, and 
the kines of Judah and Edom, from their difticulty 
in the campaign against Moab, arising from want 
of water (iii. 4-27). The revolt of Moab occurred 
very shortly after the death of Ahab (iii. 5, comp. 
i. 1), and the campaign followed immediately — 
“the same day’? (ili. 6; A. V. “time'’). The 
prophet was with the army; according to Josephus 
(Ant. ix. 3, § 1), be «happened to be in a tent 
(érvye KATETKNVOKWS) outside the camp of Israel."’ 
Joram he refuses to hear except out of respect for 
Jehoshaphat the servant of the trne God; but a 
minstrel is brought, and at the sound of music the 
hand of Jehovah comes upon him, and he predicts 
a fall of rain, and advises a mode of procedure in 
connection therewith which results in the complete 
discomfiture of Moab. This incident probably took 
place at the S. E. end of the Dead Sea. | 

4. The widow of one of the sons of the prophets 
— according to Josephus, of Obadiah, the steward 
of Ahab —is in debt, and her two sons are about 
to be taken from her and sold as slaves. She has | 
no property but a pot of oil. This Elisha cases 
(in his absence, iv. 5) to multiply, until the widow 
has filled with it all the vessels which she could 
borrow. No invocation of Jehovah is mentioned, 
nor any place or date of the miracle. 

5. The next occurrence is at Shunem and Mount 
Carmel (iv. 8-37). The story divices itself into 
two parts, separated from each other by several 
years. (0.) Ilisha, probably on his way between 
Carmel and the Jordan valley, calls accidentally at 
Shunem, now Solam, a villave on the southern 
slopes of Jebel ed-Duhy, the Little Hermon of 
modern travellers. Here he is hospitably enter- 
tained by a woman of substance, apparently at that 
time ignorant of the character of her guest. There 
is no occasion here to quote the details of this 
charming narrative, or the manner in which, as a 
recompense for her care of the prophet, she was 
saved frum that childless condition which was 
esteemed so great a calamity by every Jewish wife, 
and permitted to ‘embrace a son.” 

(6.) An interval has elapsed of several years. 
The boy is now old enough to accompany his father 
to the corn-tield, where the harvest is proceeding. 
The fierce rays of the morning sun are too powerful 
for him, and he is carried home to his mother only 
to die at noon. She says nothing of their loss to 
ber hushand, but depositing her child on the bed 
of the man of God, ut once starts in quest of him 
to Mount Carmel. ‘The distance is fifteen or six- 
teen miles, at least four hours’ ride; but she is 
mounted on the best ass? in the stable, and she 
doex not slacken rein. Elisha is on one of the 
heights of Carmel commanding the road to Shunem, 





recognizes in the distance the figure of the regular 








a DAW =: "the che-ass.” She-asses were. and 
ill are, most esteemed in the East. 


b The A. V. in iv. 27, perversely renders “VTi, 
© the mount,” by " the hill,” thus obscuring the con- 
aaction with ver. 25, * Mount Carmel.” 

¢ © @Gird up thy loins and go.” 

ad “D9, i.e. the lad or youth, a totally different 
erm to [frow] that ty which the relation of Elisha to 
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attendant at the services which he holds here at 
‘new moon and sabbath "* (comp. ver. 28). He 
sends Gehazi down to mect her, and inquire the 
reason of her unexpected visit. But her distress is 
for the ear of the master, and not of the servant, 
and she presses on till she cones up to the plaice 
where Elisha himself is stationed,? then throwing 
herself down in her emotion she clasps him by the 
feet. Misinterpreting this action, or perhaps with 
an ascetic feeling of the unholiness of a woman, 
Gehazi attempts to thrust her away. But the 
prophet is too profound a student of human nature 
to allow this— * Let her alone, for her soul is 
vexed within her, and Jehovah hath hid it from 
me, and hath not told me.*’ “ And she said '' — 
with the enigmatical form of oriental speech — 
“ Did I desire a son of my lord? did I not say do 
not deceive me?" No explanation is needed to 
tell Elisha the exact state of the case. The heat 
of the season will allow of no delay in taking the 
necessary steps, and Geliazi is at once despatched 
to run back to Shunem with the utmost speed.c 
He takes the prophet's walking-staff in his hand 
which he is to lay on the face of the child. The 
nother and Elisha follow in haste. Before they 
reach the villaze the sun of that long, anxious, 
summer afternoon must have set. Grehazi meets 
them on the road, but he has no reassuring report 
to give; the placing of the staff on the face of the 
dead boy had called forth no sign of life. ‘Then 
Elisha enters the house, goes up to his own chamber, 
“and he shut the door on them twain, and prayed 
unto Jehovah.’ It was what Ilijah had done on a 
similar occasion, and in this and his subsequent 
proceedings Elisha was probably following a method 
which he had heard of trom his master. The child 
is restored to life, the mother is called in, and again 
falls at the feet of the prophet, though with what 
ditferent emotions — ‘and she took up her son and 
went out.”’ 

There is nothing in the narrative to fix its date 
with reference to other events. We here first 
encounter Gehazi the “ servant’ of the man of 
God.4 It must of course have occurred before the 
events of viii. 1-6, and therefore before the cure of 
Naaman, when Gehiazi became a leper. 

6. The scene now changes to Gilgal, apparently 
at a time when H:lisha was residing there (iv. 38- 
41). The sons of the prophets are sitting round 
him. It is a time of famine, possibly the same 
seven years’ scarcity which is mentioned in viii. 1, 
2, and during which the Shunammite woman of 
the preceding story migrated to the Philistire 
country. The food of the party must consist of any 
herbs that can be found. The great caldron is put 
on at the command of Elisha, and one of the com 


pany brings his blanket (TA: not “lap” as in 
A. V.) full of such wild vegetables as he has col- 
lected, and empties it into the pottage. But no 
sooner have they begun their meal than the taste 
betrays the presence of some noxious herb,¢ and 
they cry out, “there is death in the pot, O man 





Elijah fa designated — see above; though the latter is 
also occasionally applied to Gehazt, 

e For a full discussion of the nature of this herb 
see the article Pakyoth by the late Dr. Forbes Koyle 
in Kitto’s Cyclop. One kind of small gourd has 
received the name Cucwmis prophetarum in allusion 
to this circumstance ; but Dr. Royle inclines to favor 
C. colocynthis, the colocynth. or Momordica claterium 
the squirting cucumber —=—s Ths is surely impossible. 
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of God!" In this case the cure was effected by 
meal which Flisha cast into the stew, in the caidron. 
Here avain there is no invocation of the name of 
Jehovah. 

7. (iv. 42-44). This in all probability belongs 
to the samie time, and also to the same place as the 
preceding. A man from Baal-shalisha brings the 
man of God a present of the first-fruits, which 
under the law (Num. xviii. 8, 12; Deut. xviii. 3, 
4) were the perquisite of the ministers of the sanct 
uary —2) loaves of the new barley, and some 
delicacy, the exact nature of which is disputed, but 
which seems most likely to have been roasted ears 
of corn not fully ripe,¢ Lrought with care in a sack 
or bay. This moderate provision is by the word 
of Jehovah rendered more than sutticient for a 
hundred men. 

This is one of the instances in which Elisha is 
the first to anticipate iu some measure the miracles 
of Christ. 

The mention of Baal-shalisha gives great support 
to the supposition that the Gilyal mentioned here 
(ver. 38) as being frequented by the sons of the 
prophets, and therefore the same place with that 
in ii. 1, was not that near Jericho; since Baal- 
shalisha or Beth-shalisha is fixed by Eusebius at 
fifteen Roman miles north of Lydda, the very posi- 
tion in which we still find the name of Gilyal lin- 
gering as Jijilich. = [GILGAL.] 

8. The simple records:f these domestic incidents 
amongst the sons of the prophets are now inter- 
rupted by an occurrence of a more important char- 
acter (v. 1-27). 

The chief captain of the army of Syria, to whom 
his country was indebted for some signal success, © 
was afflicted with leprosy, and that in its most 
Malivnant form, the white variety (v. 27). In 
Israel this would have disqualitied him from all 
employment and all intercourse (2 K. xv. 5; 2 
Chr. xxvi. 20, 21). But in Syria no such practice 
appears to have prevailed; Naaman was atill a 
‘6 great. man with his master,” “a man of counte- 
nance."" (ne of the members of his establishment 
is an Israel-te girl, kidnapped by the marauders 4 
of Syria in one of their ferays over the border, and 
she brings into that Syrian household the fame of 
the name and skill of Elisha. “ The prophet in 
Samaria,’ who had raised the dead, would, if 
brought “face to face’’¢ with the patient, have 
no ditticulty in curing even this dreadful leprosy. 


The news is communicated by Naaman himself’ 


to the king. Benhadad had yet to learn the posi- 
tion and character of Klisha. He writes to the king 
of Isracl a letter very characteristic of a military 
prince, and curiously recalling words uttered by 
another military man in reference to the cure of 
his sick servant many centuries later — ‘I say to 
this one, go, and he goeth, and to my servant do 
this, and he doeth it.’ ‘ And now'' —so ran 
Benhadad's letter after the usual complimentary 
introduction had probably opened the communica- 





@ The Hobrew expression Sern seems to be 


¢ s 
elliptical for 3 WA (Lev. ii. 14; A. V. © green 
ears of corn”). The same ellipsis occurs in Lev. 
xxiii. 14 (A. V. “green ears’). The old Hebrew 
snterpretation is “ tender and fresh ears.”’ Geaenius 
( Taes. p. 713) makes it out to be grains or grits. The 
passage in Lev. ij. 14, compared with the common 
practice of the East in the present day, suggests the 
meaning given above. 
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tion — “and now, when this letter is one unto 
thee, behold I have sent Naaman, my shue, to thee 
that thou mayest recover him of his kqrusy.” 
With this letter, and with a present, in which the 
rich fabrics,9 for which Damascus has been always 
in modern times so famous, furm a consp.cucus 
feature, and with a full retinue of attendants (13, 
15, 23), Naaman proceeds to Samaria. “Whe king 
of Israel — his name is not given, but it was prob- 
ably Joram — is dismayed at the communication. 
He has but one idea, doubtless the result of two 
frequent experience — “ Consider how this man 
secketh a quiurrel against me!"' ‘The oceurrerce 
soon reaches the ears of the prophet, and with a 
certain dignity he “sends"’ to the king — ++ Let 
him come to me, and he shall know that there is a 
prophet in Israel."’ ‘To the house of Flisha Naaman 
yoes with his whole cavalcade, the © houraes and 
chariot’ of the Syrian general fixing themselves 
particularly in the mind of the chronicler. Elisha 
still keeps in the background, and while Naaman 
stands at the doorway, contents himself with send- 
ing out a messenger with the simple direction to 
bathe seven times in the Jordan. The independent 
behavior of the prophet, and the simplicity of the 
prescription — not only devoid of any ceremonial, 
but absolutely insulting to the native of a city 
which boasted, as it still boasts, of the finest water- 
supply of any city of the East — all combined to 
enrage Naaman. His slaves, however, knew bow 
to deal with the quick but not ungenerous temper 
of their master, and the result is that he goes duwn 
to the Jordan and dips himself seven times, « and 
his Hesh came again like the flesh of a little child, 
and he was clean.’ His first business after his 
cure is to thank his benefactor. He returns with 


his whole following (TT3I7%, &. ¢. “ host,’ or 
“camp "’), and this time he will not be denied the 
presence of Elisha, but making his way in, and 
standing before him, he gratefully acknowledyves the 
power of the God of Israel, and entreats him to 
accept the present which he has Lrought from 
Damascus. But Elisha is firm, and refuses the 
offer, though repeated with the stroncest adjuration. 
Naaman, having adopted Jehovah as his God. legs 
to be allowed to take away some of the earth of 
his favored country, of which to make an altaz. 
He then consults Elisha on a difficulty which be 
foresees. How is he, a servant of Jehuvah, to act 
when he accompunies the king to the temple of the 
Syrian god Rimmon? He must bow Lefore the 
god; will Jehovah pardon this disloyalty? H:sha's 
answer is “Go in peace,” and with this farewell 
the caravan moves off. But Gehazi, the attendant 
of Elisha, cannot allow such treasures thus to 
escape him. ‘As Jehovah liveth,” an expres- 
sion, in the lips of this vulgar Israelite, exactly 








b Wonez : LXX. mypa. The worl occurs caly 
here The meaning given above is recognized by the 
majority of the versions and by Gurenius, and is stated 
in the murgin of A. V. 

c The tradition of the Jews is that it was Naaman 
who killed Abab (Aftdrash Tehillim, p. 29 6, om Ps 
Ixxvili.). 


d Hebr. DFV72, f. ¢. plunderers, always ‘%e 
irregular parties of marauders. 

¢ Sothe Hebrew. A. V. “with.” 

J A.V. “one went in” is quite gratuitous. 


g The word used is rag’ == & dress of cersmony 
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squivalent to the oft-repeated |Vall sh — « by God" 
— of the modern Arabs, “I will run after this. 
Syrian and take somewhat of him.” 


| 


So he frames | onee nor twice.’ 
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But their manawuvres are not hid from the nan of 
God, and by his ae he saves the king ++ not 
So bathed were the Syrians by 


a story by which the generous Naaman is made tu’ these repeated fa: vat as to nike their king sus- 


send back with him to Elisha’s house a considerable ! pect: treac hery i in his own camp. 
He then went in| explanation is given by one of his own people — 


present in money and clothies. 


But the true 


and stood before his master as if nothing had hap- | possibly one of those who had witnessed the cure 


pened. But the prophet was not to be so deceived. 
His heart had yone after his servant through the 
whole trausaction, even to its minutest details, and 
he visits Gehazi with the tremendous punishment 
of the leprosy, from which he has just relieved 
Naaman. 

This cure of leprosy —the only one which he 
effected (Luke iv. 27)— ig a second miracle in 
which [lisha, and Elisha only, anticipated our 
Lord.¢ 

The date of the transvction must have been at 
least seven years after the raising of the Shunam- 
mite's son. ‘This is evident frum a comparison of 
vill. 4 with 1, 2, 3. Gehazi’s familiar conversa- 
tion with the king must have taken place beture he 
was a leper. 

Y. (vi. 1-7). We now return to the sons of the 
prophets, but this time the scene appears to be 
changed, and is probably at Jericho, and during 
the residence of Klisha there. Whether from the 
increase of the scholars consequent on the estima- 
tion in which the master was held, or frum some 
other cause, their habitation had become too small 
— “the plice in which we sit before thee is too 
narrow for us.” They will therefore move to thie 
close neizhborhood of the Jordan, and cutting 
down beams—each man one, as with curious 
minuteness the text relates — make there a new 
dwelling-plice. Why Jordan was selected is not 
apparent. Vossibly for its distance from the dis- 
tractions of Jericho — possibly the spot was one 
sanctified by the crossing of Israel with the ark, or 
of Elijah, only a few years before. Urged by his 
disciples the man of Giod consents to accompany 
them. When they reach the Jordan, descending 
to the level of the stream, they commence felling 
the trees of the dense belt of wood in immediate 
contact with the water. [JonvaAN.] As one of 
them was cutting at a tree overhanging the stream, 
the iron of his axe (a borrowed tool) flew off and 
sank into the water. His cry soon brought the 
man of God to his aid. The stream of the .lor- 
dan is deep up to the very bank, especially when 
the water is so luw as to leave the wood dry, and is 
moreover so turbid that search would be useless. 
But the place at which the lost axe entered the 
water is shown to [lisha; he breaks off a stick 
and casts it into the stream, and the iron appears 
on the surface, and is recovered by its pcssessor. 
No appeal to Jehovah is recorded here. 

10. (vi. 8-23). Elisha is now residing at Do- 
than, half-way on the rouwd between Samaria and 
Jezreel. ‘The incursions of the Syrian marauding 
bands “ (comp. v. 2) still continue; but apparently 
with greater boldness, and pushed even into places 
which the king of Israel is accustomed to frequent. ¢ 





@ The case of Miriam (Num. xii. 10-15) is different. 
Maman agency appears to have done nothing towards 
ber cure. 


b So the Hebrew, Ory. 


¢ The [Hebrew word av) occurs only once besides 


thin place. Ita exact’ force is not clear, but the LXX. 
temiler it arecmoe, “ le pinched olf.” 


wrought on Nawnan, and could conceive no power 
too vreat to ascribe to so vilted a person: “ Elisha, 
the prophet in Israel, telleth the cing of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in thy bed-chamber.” 
So powerful a mavician ust be seized without de- 
lay, and a strong purty with chariots is despatched 
tu eftect his capture. ‘They mareh by night, and 
before morning take up their station round the 
base of the eminence on which the ruins of Dothan 
still stand. JJisha‘’s servant — not Gehazi, but 
apparently a new comer, unacquainted with the 
powers of his master — is the first to discover the 
danver. But [elisha remains unmoved by his fears; 
and at his request the eyes of the youth are opened 
ty behold the spiritual guards which are protecting 
them, horses and chariots of fire filliny the whole 
of the mountain. But this is not enouch. Elisha 
again prays to Jehovah, and the whole of the 
Syrian warriors are struck blind. We then de- 
scends, and offers to lead them to the person and 
the place which they seek. He conducts them to 
Samaria. There, at the prayer of the prophet, 
their sight is restored, and they tind themselves not 
in a retired country village, Lut in the midst of the 
capital of Israel, and in the presence of the king 
and his troops. His enemies thus completely in 
his grasp, the king of Israel is eaver to destroy 
them. “Shall Islay? shall TI slay, my father?” . 
But the end’ of Elisha has been answered when he 
has shown the Syrians how futile are all their at- 
tempts against his superior power.  “ Thou shalt 
not slay. Thou mayest’ slay those whom thou 
hast taken captive in lawful fizht, but not these: 
feed them, and send them away to their master.” 
After such a repulse it is not surprising that the 
marauding forays of the Syrian troops ceased. 

LL. (vi. 24-vil. 2). But the kine of Syria could 
not rest under such dishonor. He abandons his 
marauding system, and gathers a regular army, 
with which he lays sieve to SAMARIA. The awful 
extremities to which the inhabitants of the place 
were driven need not here be recalled. Roused by 
an encounter with an incident more ghastly than 
all, and which remained without parallel in Jewish 
records till the unspeakable horrors of the last days 
of Jerusalem (Joseph. #2. J. ve UY, § 33 15, § 7, 
&c.), the king vents his wrath on the prophet, 
probably as having by his share in the last trans- 
action,’ or in some other way not recorded, pro- 
voked the invasion; possibly actuated by the spite 
with which a weak bad man in ditticulty often re- 
yards one better and stronger than himself. ‘The 
king's name is not stated in the Bille, but there 
can be no doubt that Josephus is correct in giving 





d OTT), always with the force of irregular ray- 
aging. See ver. 23. 

e The expression is peculiar —" beware thou pase 
not by such a place.” Josephus (ix. 4, § 3) says that 
the king was obliged to give up bunting in conar 
quence. 

JS This interpretation Is that of the Targum, De 
Wette, and othera, and zives a better sense taan that 
of the A.V. The original will peraaps bear either. 

v Josephus, Ant. ix. 4, § 4 
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it as Joram; and in keeping with this is his employ- 
ment of the same oath which bis mother Jezebel 
used on an occasion not dissimilar (1 K. xix. 2), 
‘God do so to me and more also, if the head of 
Elisha the son of Shaphat shall stand on him this 
day.’’ No sooner is the word out of the king’s mouth 
than his emissary starts to execute the sentence. 
Elisha is in his house, and round him are seated 
the elders of Samaria, doubtless receiving some 
word of comfort or guidance in their sore calamity. 
He receives a miraculous intimation of the danger. 
Ere the messenger could reach the house, he said 
to his companions, “See how this son of a mur- 
derer? hath sent to take away my head! Shut 
the door, and keep him from entering: even now I 
hear the sound of his ‘master’s feet behind him, 
hastening to stay the result of his rash exclama- 
tion! "> As he says the words the messenger 
arrives at the door, followed iminediately, as the 
prophet had predicted, by the king and by one of 
his ofticers, the lord on whcse hand he leaned. 
What follows is very graphic. The king's hered- 
itary love of Baal bursts forth, and he cries, »‘ This 
evil is from Jehovah,’ the ancient enemy of my 
house, “why should I wait for Jehovah any 
longer?’ To this Elisha answers: “ Hear the 
word of Jehovah ’’ — he who has sent famine can 
also send plenty — * to-morrow at this time shall a 
measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two 
measures of barley for a shekel, in the pate of this 
very city.”’ ‘This is folly,”’ says the oflicer: * even 
if Jehovah were to make windows in heaven and 
pour down the provisions, it could not be.’ «It 
‘can, it shall,’ replies Elisha; “and you, you shall 
see it all, but shall not live even to taste it.” 

12. (viii. 1-6). We now go back several years 
to an incident connected with the lacy of Shunem, 
at a period antecedent to the cure of Naaman and 
the transfer of his leprosy to Gehazi (v. 1, 27). 

Elisha had been made aware of a famine which 
Jehovah was about to bring upon the land for seven 
years; and he had warned his friend the Shunam- 
mite thereof that she might provide for her safety. 
Accordingly she had left Shunem with her family, 
and had taken refuge in the land of the Philistines, 
that is, in the rich corn-growing plain on the sea- 
coast of Judah, where secure from want she re- 
mained during the dearth. At the end of the seven 
years she returned to her native place, to find that 
during her absence her house with the field-land 
attached to it, the corn-fields of the former story, 
had been appropriated by some other person. In 
Eastern countries kings are (or were) accessible to 
the cumplaints of the meanest of their subjects to 
a degree inconceivable to the inhabitants of the 
Western world.¢ To the king therefore the Shu- 
nanimite had recourse, as the widow of Tekoah on 
a former occasion to king David (2 Sam. xiv. 4). 
And now occurred one of those rare coincidences 
which it is impossible not to ascribe to something 
more than mere chance. At the very moment of the 


@ Surely an allusion to Ahab (Joram's father) and 
Naboth. 

6b Josephus, Ant. ix. 4, § 4. 

¢ Instances of this are frequent in the Arabian 
Nights. Ibrahim Pacha, the famous son of Mehemet 
Ali, used to hold an open court in the garden of his 
palace at Akka (Acre), for complaints of all kinds and 
from all classes. 


d Pye (A. V. cry’); a word denoting great ve- 
hemence. 
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entrance of the woman and her son — elamoring, 
as oriental suppliants alone clamor,“ for ber home 
and her land —the king was listening to a recital 
by Gehazi of “all the great things which Elisha had 
done,” the crowning feat of all being that which 
he waa then actually relating — the restoration to 
life of the boy of Shunem. The woman was in- 
stantly recognized by Gehazi. ‘“ My lord, O king, 
this is the woman and this is her son whom Fiisha 
restored to life." Irom her own mouth the king 
heara the repetition of the wonderful tale, and, 
whether from regard to Elisha, or struck by the 
extraordinary coincidence, orders her land to Le 
restored, with the value of all its produce during 
her abaence. 

13. (viii. 7-15). Hitherto we have met with 
the prophet only in his own country. We now 
find him at Damascus.e He is there to carry out 
the command given to Elijah on Horeb to © anoint 
Hazael to be king over Syria.” At the time of 
his arrival Benhadad was prostrate with his hast 
illness. ‘This marks the time of the visit as after 
the siege of Samaria, which was conducted by Ben- 
hadad in person (comp. vi. 24). ‘he memory of 
the cure of Naaman, and of the subsequent disin- 
terestedness of the prophet, were no doubt still 
fresh in Damascus; and no sooner does he enter 
the city than the intelligence is carried to the 
king — the man of God is come hither.** The 
king's first desire is naturally to ascertain his own 
fate; and Hazael, who appears to have succeeded 
Naaman, is commissioned to Le the bearer of a pres- 
ent to the prophet, and to ask the question on the 
part of his master, “Shall I recover of this dis- 
ease?’’ The present is one of royal dimensions; 
a caravan of 40 camels,/ laden with the riches and 
luxuries which that wealthy city could alone fur- 
nish. ‘The terms of Hazael's address show the 
respect in which the prophet was held even in 
this foreign and hostile country. They are iden- 
tical with those in which Naaman was addressed 
by his slaves, and in which the king of Israel in a 
moment of the deepest gratitude and reverence had 
addressed Elisha himself. “ Thy son Benhadad 
hath sent me to thee, saying, ‘Shall I recover of 
this disease?'"’ The reply, probably originally 
ambiguous, is doubly uncertain in the present 
doubtful state of the Hebrew text; but the general 
conclusion was unmistakable: ‘Jehovah hath 
showed me that he shall surely die.’ But this 
was not all that had been revealed to the prophet. 
lf Benhadad died, who would be king in his stead 
but the man who now stood before him? ‘The 
prospect was one which drew forth the tears of the 
man of God. ‘This man was no rash and impru- 
dent leader, who could be baffied and deceived as 
Benhadad had so often been. Behind that - stead- 
fast’? impenetrable countenance was a steady 
courage and a persistent resolution, in which Elisha 
could not but foresee the greatest danger to his 
country. Here was a man who, give him but the 
power, would “ oppress"? and “cut Israel short," 
would “thresh Gilead with threshing instruments 
of iron,’’ and “ make them like the dust by thresh- 


e The traditional spot of his residence on this occa- 
sion is shown in the synagogue at Jotar (? Hobsh), a 
Village about 2 miles east of Damascua The same 
village, if not the same building, also contains the 
cave in which Elijah was fed by ravens, and the tomt 
of Gehazi (Stanley, S.§ P. p. 412; Quaresmius, i 
881— vana et mendacia Hebrecorum on 

JS Josephus, Ant. ix. 4, § 6. 
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inz” as no former king of Syria had done, and 
that ata time when the prophet would be no longer 
alive to warn and to advise. At Hazael’s request 
Elisha confesses the reason of his tears. But the 
prospect is one which has no sorrow for Hazael. 
How such a career presented itself to him may be 
inferred from his answer. His only doubt is the 
possibility of such good fortune for one so mean. 
«+ But what is thy slave,¢ dog that he is, that he 
should do this great thing?"? ‘To which Elisha 
replies, “Jehovah hath showed me that thou wilt 
be king over Syria.”’ 

Returning to the king, Hazael tells him only 
half the dark saying of the man of God — “ He told 
me that thou shouldest surely recover.” But that 
was the last day of Benhadad’s life. From whose 
hand he received his death, or what were the cir- 
cumstances attending it, whether in the bath as has 
been recently suggested, we cannot tell.o The 
general inference, in accordance with the account 
of Josephus, is that Hazael himself was the mur- 
derer, but the statement in the text does not neces- 
sarily bear that interpretation; and, indeed, from 
the mention of Hazael’s naine at the end of the 
passage, the conclusion is rather the reverse. 

14. (ix. 1-10°. Two of the injunctions laid on 
Elijah had mw been carried out; the third still 
reniained. Hazael had bevun his attacks on [srael 
by an attempt to recover the stronghold of Ramoth- 
Gilead (viii. 28), or Ramah, among the mountains 
on the east of Jordin. But the fortress was held 
by the kinvs of Israel and Judah in alliance, and 
though the Syrians had wounded the king of Israel, 
they had not succeeded in capturing the place (viii. 
28, ix. 15). One of the captains of the Israelite 
army in the garrison was Jehu, the son of Jehosh- 
aphat, the son of Nimshi. At the time his name 
was mentioned to Elijah on Horeb he must have 
been but a youth; now he is one of the boldest and 
best known of all the warriors of Israel. He had 
seen the great prophet once, when with his com- 
panion Bidkar he attended Ahab to take possession 
of the field of Naboth, and the scene of that day 
and the words of the curse then pronounced no 
subsequent adventure had been able to efkue (ix. 
25, 36). The time was now come for the fulfill- 
ment of that curse by his being anointed king over 
Israel. Elisha's personal share in the transaction 
was confined to giving directions to one of the sons 
of the prophets, and the detailed consideration of 
the story will therefore be more fitly deferred to 
another place.c [JEHU.] 





@ The A. V., by omitting, as usual, the definite ar- 
ticle before dog,” and by its punctuation of the sen- 
tence, completely misrepresents the very characteristic 
turn of the original — given above —and also diifers 
from all the versions. In the Hebrew the word “ dog” 
has the force of meanness, in the A. V. of cruelty. 
For a long comment founded on the reading of the 
A. V., see H. Blunt, Lectures on Elisha, p. 222, &c. 
{See Doa.] 


b The word DIN, A. V. ‘ta thick cloth,” has 


been variously conjectured to be a carpet, a mosquito- 
net (Michaelis), and a bath-mattreas. The last is 
Ewald's suggestion (iii. 523, note), and’ taken jn con- 
mection with the * water,” and with the inference to 
be drawn from the article attached to the Hebrew 
word, is more probable than the others. Abbas Pacha 
ts anid tc have been murdered in the same manner. 
As to the person who committed the murder, Ewald 
justly remarks that as a high officer of state Hazael 
would have no Nasiness in the kiug’s bath. Some 
46 
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15. Beyond this we have no record of Flisha's 
having taken any part in the revolution of Jehu, 
or the events which followed it. He dves not again 
appear till we find him on his deathbed in his own 
house (xii. 14-19). Joash, the grandson of Jehu, 
is now king, and he is come to weep over the ap- 
proaching departure of the great and good prophet. 
His words are the same as those of Elisha when 
Elijah was taken away — “ My father! my father! 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” 
But it is not a time for weeping. One thought 
fills the mind of both king and prophet. Syria is 
the fierce eneiny who is gradually destroying the 
country, and ayainst Syria one final effurt must be 
made before the aid of Elisha becomes unobtainable. 
What was the exact significance of the ceremonial 
employed, our ignorance of Jewish customs does 
not permit us to know, but it was evidently sym- 
bolic. The window is opened towards the hated 
country, the bow is pointed in the same direction, 
and the prophet laying his hands on the string as if | 
to convey force to the shot, “ the arrow of Jehovah's 
deliverance, the arrow of deliverance from Syria,” 
is discharged. This done, the king takes up the 
bundle of arrows, and at the command of Elisha 
beats them on the ground. But he does it with 
no energy, and the successes of Isracl, which might 
have been so prolonged as completely to destroy the 
foe, are limited to three victories. 

16. (xiii. 20-22). The power of the prophet, 
however, does not terminate with his death. lven 
in the tomb“ he restores the dead to life. Moab 
had recovered from the tremendous reverse inflicted 
on her by the three kings at the openiny of Elisha's 
career (2 K. iii.), and her marauding bands had 
begun again the work of depredation which Syria 
so long pursued (2 K. v. 2, vi. 23). The text 
perhaps infers that the spring — that is, when the 
early crops were ripening — was the usual period 
for these attacks; but, be this as it may, on the 
present occasion they invaded the land “at the 
coming in of the year."". A man was being buried 
in the cemetery which contained the sepulchre of 
Klisha. Seeing the Moabite spoilers in the distance, 
the friends of the dead man hastened to conceal his 
corpse in the nearest hiding-place. They chose — 
whether by design or by accident is not said — the 
tomb of the prophet, and as the body was pushed ¢ 
into the cell, which formed the receptacle for the 
corpse in Jewish tombs, it came in contact with 
his bones. The mere touch of those hallowed re- 
mains was enough to effect that which in his life- 


suppose that Benhadad killed himself by accident, 
having laid a wet towel over his fuce while sleeping. 
See Keil, ad loe. 

¢ The connection and the contrast between Elisha 
and Jehu are well brought out by Maurice ( Prophets 
and Kings, serm. ix.). 

d Josephus says that Elisha had a magnificent 
funeral (radns peyadomperovs, Ant. ix. 8, § 6). Is 
this implied in the expression (xiii. 20), “ they buried 
him’??) The rich man in the Gospe! is also particu- 
larly said to have been “ buried” (Luke xvi. 22) 1. e. 
probably in a atyle befitting his rank. 

¢ The expression of the A. V. © let down,” is founded 
on @ wroug conception of the nature of an Eastern 
sepulchre, which is excavated in the vertical face of a 
rock, so as to be entered by a door; not sunk below 
the surface of the ground like our graves. The Ile- 


brew word bs he is simply “went” as in the margin 
{or, came” i. e. to the bones of Elisha]. 
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time had cost Flisha both prayers and exertions — 
the man “ revived and stoud up on his feet.” It is 
the only instance in the whole Bible — Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and Apocrypha — of resto- 
ration wrought by the inanimate remains of prophet 
or saint. It is to this miracle that the fathers 
of the 5th century and the divines of the Roman 
Catholic Church have appealed as a parallel to the 
numerous alleged cures at the tombs of saints, such 
as those at the graves of SS. Gervasius and Pro- 
tasius.o 

Before closing this account of Elisha we must 
not omit to notice the parallel which he presents 
to our Lord — the more necessary because, unlike 
the resemblance between Elijah and John the Bap- 
tist, no attention is called to it in the New Testa- 
ment. Some features of this likeness have already 
been spoken of.¢ But it is not merely because he 
healed a leper, raised a dead man, or increased the 
loaves, that Klisha resembled Christ, but rather 
because of that loving, gentle temper and kindness 
of dispesition — characteristic of him above all the 
saints of the O. T. — ever ready to soothe, to heal, 
and to conciliate, which attracted to him women 
and simple people, and made him the universal 
friend and * father,’’ not only consulted by kings 
and generals, but resorted to by widows and poor 
prophets in their little troubles and _perplexities. 
We have spoken above of the fragmentary nature 
of the records of Elisha, and of the partial con- 
ception of his work as a prophet which they evince. 
Be it so. For that very reason we should the more 
glidly welcome those engaying traits of personal 
guodness which are so often to be found even in 
those fragments, and which give us a reflection, 
feeble it is true, but still a reflection, in the midst 
of the sternness of the Old dispensation, of the love 
and mercy of the New. 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church; his 
day is the 14th June. Under that date his life, 
and a collection of the few traditions concerning 
him — few indeed when compared with those of 
Elijah — will be found in the Acta Sanctorum. In 
the time of Jerome a “ mausoleum “’ containing his 
remains was shown at Samaria (Reland, p. 98v). 
Under Julian the bones of Elisha were taken from 
their receptacle and burnt. But notwithstanding 
this his relics are heard of subsequently, and the 
church of S. Apollinaris at Ravenna still boasts of 
possessing his head. The Carmelites have a special 
service in honor of Elisha. G. 

* Most of the writers mentioned under ELIJAH 
(Amer. ed.) may be consulted on the subject of 
this article. It may be added here, that Stanley's 
sketch of Elisha is one of surpassing interest (//ts- 
tory of the Jewish Church, ii. 353-364). He 
places before us (to select a single topic) the points 
of dissimilarity and of resemblance between the 
two great prophets in a striking manner: “ The 
succession was close and immediate, but it was a 
succession not of likeness but of contrast. . . 
Klisha was not secluded in mountain fiatnesses, 
but dwelt in his own house in the royal city; or 





@ *The miracle was certainly a peculiar one, but 
not without a moral end. In serving, as it must have 
done, to maintain among the Hebrews a proper rever- 
ence for the prophetic order which Elisha represented, 
i¢ accomplished o result eminently important to the 
religious training of that people and the fulfillment of 
their mission as the uphuiders of God’s truth and 
worship. H. 
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lingered amidst the sons of the prophets. withia 
the precincts of ancient colleces; . . . oF wae 
sought out by admiring disciples in some town on 
Carmel, or by the pass of Dothan; or was received 
in some quiet balcony, overlouking the plain of 
I’sdraclon, where bed and talle and seat Lad Leen 
prepared for him by pious hands. His life was rot 
spent, like his predecessor's, in unavailing struggle, 
but in wide-spread successes. . . . His deevis were 
not of wild terror, but of gracious, scothiny. honely 
beneficence, Lound up with the orlinary tenor of 
human life. When he smites with Lindress, it is 
that he may remove it again; when he predicts, it 
is the prediction of plenty, and not of famine... . 
At his house by Jericho the Litter spring is sweet- 
ened; for the widuw of one of the prophets tbe oil 
is increased; even the workmen at the proplets’ 
huts are not to luse the axe-head which bas tailen 
through the thickets uf Jordan iuto the eddsig 
stream; thé young prophets, at their consmon meal, 
are saved from the deadly herbs which bad Leen 
poured from the blanket of one of them in.to the 
caldron, and enjoy the multiplied provision of 
corn. 

“[lisha was greater yet less, less yet creater, 
than klijah. He is less. . . . W> cannot dispense 
with the mighty past even when w. bave shct far 
beyond it... . Those who follow cannot Le as 
those who went before. A prophet lke Fljah 
comes once and does not return. Elisha, beth to 
his countrymen and to us, is Lut the successor, the 
faint reflection of his predecessor. . . . Less, vet 
greater. For the work of the great ones ef this 
earth is carried on by far inferior instruments but 
ou a far wider scale, and it may be in a far higher 
spirit. ‘The life of an Elijah is wever spent in vain. 
Even his death has not taken him trom us. He 
strugyles, single-handed as it would seem, and with- 
out effect; and in the very crisis of the uaticn’s 
history is suddenly and mysteriously removed. Put 
his work continues; his mar.tle falls; his teaching 
spreads: his enemies perish. The prophet preaches 
and teaches, the martyr dies and passes away: Lut 
vther men enter into his labors. . . . What was 
begun in fire and storm, in solitude and awit 
visions, must be carried on throuvh winning arts, 
and healing acts, and gentle words of peaceful and 
social intercourse; not in the desert of Horeb, or 
on the top of Carmel, but in the crowded thorough- 
fares of Samaria, in the gardens of Damascus, by 
the rushing waters of Jordan." H. 


ELI'SHAH (TU2°5S [God is suiration, see 


above]: 'EArod; [Vat. i in 1 Chr. EAewa: in Fz..] 
"EAeroal; Joseph. 'EAcoas: Flier), the eldest son 
of Javan (Gen. x. 4). The residence of his de 
scendants is described in Fz. xxvii. 7, as the “ isles 


of Flishah " (D8 = moritine regions), whence 
the Phoenicians obtained their purple and Llue dves 
Josephus identified the race of Llishah with the 
Nolians (EAiwGs pty EAtoaious cxddcoey, a 
Apxev, Aiodeis 8¢ viv eigi, Ant. i. 6,§ 1). His 
view is adopted by Knobel (Volkertayel, p. 81 &) 


b Augustine's Confessions (ix. § 16). 

¢ These resemblances are drawn out, with great 
beauty, but in some instances rather fancifully, by 
J. H. Newman (Sermons on Sulyects of the Day, 
Elisha a Type of Christ, &c.). See also Rev. Issse 
Williams (Old Test. Characters). 
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tn preference to the more generally received opinion 
that klisha = Elis, and in a moore extended sense 
Peloponnesus, or even Hellas. {t certainly appears 
correct to treat it as the designation of a rice 
rather than of a locality; and if Javan represents 
the [onians, then Elisha the olians, whose name 
presents considerable similarity (AcoAe:s having 
possibly been AcAets), and whose predilection for 
maritime situations quite accords with the expres- 
sion in Ezekiel. In early times the .Kolians were 
settle] in various parts of (sreece, Thessaly, Boeotia. 
“itolia, Locris, Elis, and Messenia: from (ireece 
they emivrated to Asia Minor, and in Ezekiel's age 
occupied the maritime district in the N. W. of that 
country, named after them .Lolis, together with the 
islands Lesbos and Tenedos. The purple shell-tish 
was fuund on this coast, especially at Abydus (Virg. 
Georg. i. 207), Phocewa (Ovid. Melam. vi. 9), 
Sizeum and Lectum (Athenus, iii. p. 88). Not 
much, however, can be deduced from this as to the 
position of the “isles of Elishah,”* as that shell- 
fish was found in many parts of the Mediterranean, 
especially on the coast of Laconia (Pausan. iii. 21. 
§ 6). W. L. B. 


ELISH’AMA (prawns [whom Gol hears): 


"EAtcaud, EAtcauaé, EAcacd, xrA.), the name 
of several men. 

lL. [EaAtoaud; Vat. twice -Ae-; in 1 Chr., Rom. 
"EAtcapyat, Vat. EAciwuaca: Llisamna.] Son of 
Awuiihud, the “ prince’’ or “ captain’? (both 


8°) of the tribe of Ephraim in the Wilderness 
of Sinai (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, 53, x. 22). 
From the genealogy preserved in 1 Chr. vii. 26, we 
find that he was grandfather to the great Joshua. 

2. PEAoaud; Vat. -Aews in 1 Chr. xiv., Rom. 
*EA:cauaé, Vat. FA. -Aer-.) A son of King David. 
One of the thirteen, or, according to the record of 
Samuel, the eleven, sons Lorn to him of his wives 
after his establishment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 16; 
1 Chr. iii. 8, xiv. 7). 

3. CEAwd: [Vat. -Ae-; Alex. EArcaua-]) By 
this name is also given (in the Heb. text) in 1 Chr. 
iii. 6, another son of the same family, who in the 
other lists is called ELIsHvua. 

4. (’EAtoapd; Vat. -Aeiw-.] A descendant of 
Judah; the son of Jekamiah (1 Chr. ii. 41). In 
the Jewish traditions preserved by Jerome (Qu. 
Hebe. on 1 Chr. ii. 41), he appears to be identified 
with 

5. [In 2 K., ‘EAtwaud; Vat. -Ae-; in Jer., 
’"EAcagd; Vat. Alex. EAagca; FA. EAeoa: Comp. 
"EAicaud.}| The father of Nethaniah and grand- 
father of Ishmael “of the seed royal,’’ who lived 
at the time of the great Captivity (2 K. xxv. 25; 
Jer. xii. 1). [In Jer. xli. 1 the A. V. ed. 1611, 
with other early editions, reads Elishama.] 

6. ["EA:caud; Vat. EAeioaua, EAeioa; FA. 
wv. 2), 21, ditto.] Scribe to King Jehoiakim (Jer. 
xxxvi. 12, 21), 21). 

7. PEAraud; Vat. -Ae-.] A priest in the 
time of Jehoshaphat, one of the party sent by that 
king throuvh the cities of Judah, with the book of 
the law, to teach the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 


ELISH’APHAT (t8ti83s8 [ichom God 
judges}: & "Ertoapdy [V at. Exel: Alex. EAro- 
vpar: Alisiphat), son of Zichri; one of the “ cap- 
tains of hundreds,’ whom Jehoiads the priest em- 
pluyed to collect the |evites and other principal 
seople to Jerusalem before bringing forward Joash 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1) 
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ELISH’EBA [Jed. Elishe’ba] (DIU: 
"EAroa Bed; (Alex. -Ber:] Elisabeth), the wife of 
Aaron (Itx. vi. 23). She was the daughter of Am- 
minadab, and sister of Nabshon the captain of the 
host of Judah (Nunn. ii. 3), and her marriage to 
Aaron thus united the royal and priestly tribes. 

W. A. W. 

* The name signifies ‘God of the oath,” i. e. 
God is her oath, a worshipper of God (Ciesen.); or 
‘God of the covenant’ (First). [ts Greek form 
is "EAtodBer, the name of the wife of Zacharias, 
the mother of John. [EvIsanerit.} H. 


ELISHU’A (PUBS [God is saleation): 


"EAicoud, (Vat. EAeous, Alex. EA:oous; in 1 
Chr.,] ‘EArod, Alex. EAcoau, [Vat. Exrae, Comp. 
"EA cove: ] Kliawt), one of David's family by his 
later wives; born after his settlement in Jernsalem 
(2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. xiv. 5). In the list of 1 
Chr. iii. 6, the name is given with a slight differ- 
ence, as ELISHAMA. 


ELIS’IMUS (Eaidoimos; [Vat. EAcsacer 
pos; Ald. ’EAioipos:}] Liasumus), 1 Esdr. ix. 2& 
[ELIASHIB. } 

ELI’U (‘HAsod [Vat. Sin. Alex. HAeiov] = 
Heb. Alihu), one of the forefathers of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1), and therefore of the tribe of Sim- 
eon. 


erere 


which however does not occur, God of i Jews), 
son of Achim in the yenealovy of Christ (Matt. i. 
15), four generations above Joseph. His name is 
of the same formation as Abiud, and is probably 
an indication of descent from him. A. C. H. 


ELIZ/APHAN (JDS°ON [Goda protector): 
"EAtoapdy; [in Num. and 2 ( thr., Vat. -Aer; in 1 
Chr., Rom. ‘EAtoaddr, Vat. FA. -Ac-:] Lls- 
aphan). 1. A Levite, son of Uzziel, chief of the 
house of the Kohathites at the time of the census 
in the Wilderness of Sinai ({Ex. vi. 22; Lav. x. 
4;) Num. iii. 30). His family was known and 
represented in the days of King David (1 Chr. xv. 
8), and took part in the revivals of Hezekiah (2 
Chr. xxix. 3). His name is also found in the con 
tracted form of ELZAPIIAN. 

2. ['EA:capdy; Vat. -Ae-.) Son of Parnach; 


“ prince "’ (S27) of the tribe of Zebulun, one of 
the men appointed to assist Moses in apportioning 
the land of ('anaan (Num. xxxiv. 25). 

* ELIZE’US is the reading of the A. V. ed. 
1611 and other early editions in Luke iv. 27 and 
Ecclus. xlviii. 12 for Ei.iskus, which see = A. 


ELIV'ZUR (TAE*YS [Cod is the ruck]: "Ear 
odup; [Vat. once -Aer-: | Lutsur), son of Shedeur; 


« prince” (IN%2?) of the tribe, and over the host 
of Reuhen, at the time of the census in the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Num. i. 5, ii. 10, vii. 30, 35, x. 
18). 


EL/KANAH (71328 [God creates or pos- 
sesses]: ‘EAnavd: Ele: ana). 1. Son of Korah, 
the son of Izhar, the son of Kohath, the son of 
Levi, according to Ex. vi. 24, where his brothers 
are represented as being Assir and Abiayaph. But 
in 1 Chr. vi. 22, 23 (Heb. 7, 8) Assir, Elkanah, 
and Ebiasaph are mentioned in the same order, not 
as the three sons of Korah, but as son, grandson, 
and great-grandson, respectively; and this seems 
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to be undoubtedly correct. If so, the passage in| somewhere or other in the country of the Jews. 
Exodus must be understood as merely giving the | Pseudo-Epiphanius (de Vitis Prophetarum, Opp 


families of the Korhites existing at the tine the 
passage was penned, which must, in this case, have 
been long subsequent to Moses. In Num. xxvi. 58, 
the family of the Korhites"’ (A. V. “ Korathites "’) 
is mentioned as one family. As regards the fact of 
Korah's descendants continuing, it may be noticed 
that we are expressly tuld in Num. xxvi. 11, that 
when Korah and his company died, “ the children 
of Korah died not.” 

2. A descendant of the above in the line of 
Ahimoth, otherwise Mahath, 1 Chr. vi. 26, 35 
(Heb. 11, 20). (See Hervey, Genealoytes, pp. 
210, 214, note.) 

3. Another Kohathite Levite, in the line of 
Heman the singer. He was son of Jeruham, and 
father of Samuel the illustrious judge and prophet 
(1 Chr. vi. 27, 34). All that is known of him is 
contained in the above notices and in 1 Sam. i. J, 
4, 8, 19, 21, 23, and ii. 11, 20, where we learn that 
he lived at Ramathaim-Zophim in Mount Ephraim, 
otherwise called Ramah; that he had two wives, 
Hannah and Peninnah, but had no children by the 
former, till the birth of Samuel in answer to Han- 
nah's prayer. We learn also that he lived in the 
time of ki the high-priest, and of his sons Hophni 
and Phinehas; that he was a pious man who went 
up yearly from Ramathaim-Zophim to Shiloh, in 
the tribe of Ephraim, to worship and sacrifice at 
the tabernacle there; but it does not appear that 
he performed any sacred functions as a Levite; a 
circumstance quite in accordance with the account 
which ascribes to David the establishment of the 
priestly and Levitical courses for the Temple serv- 
ice. He seems to have been a man of some 
wealth from the nature of his yearly sacrifice, 
which enabled him to give portions out. of it to all 
his family, and from the costly offering of three 
bullocks made when Samuel was brought to the 
House of the Lord at Shiloh. After the birth of 
Samuel, Elkanah and Hannah continued to live 
at Ramah (where Samuel afterwards had his house, 
1 Sam. vii. 17), and had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. This closes all that we know about Elka:.ah. 

4. [Vat. HAxava.] <A Levite (1 Chr. ix. 16). 

5. [Vat. Alex. FA. HAnava, exc. Vat. Kavya in 
1 Chr. xii.] Another man of the family of the 
Korhites who joined David while he was at Ziklag 
(1 Chr. xii. 6). From the terms of ver. 2 it is 
doubtful whether this can be the well-known Levit- 
ical family of Korhites. Perhaps the same who 
afterwards was one of the doorkeepers for the ark 
(xv. 2:3). 

6. [ Vat. E:Anava. | An officer in the house- 
hold of Ahaz, king of Judah, who was slain by 
Zichri the Ephraimite, when Pekah invaded Judah. 
He seems to have been the second in command 
under the prefect of the palace (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). 

A. C. H. 


EL‘KOSH (WW), the birthplace of the 
prophet *Nahum, hence called “the Elkoshite,” 
Nah. i. 1 (6 'EAxecaios;: [Sin.! 0 EAnaceos:] 
Elceseus). Two widely differing Jewish traditions 
assign as widely different localities to this place. 
In the time of Jerome it was believed to exist in a 
small village of Galilee. The ruins of some old 
buildings were pointed out to this father by his 
guide as the remains of the ancient Elkosh (Je- 
rome, On Nah.i.1). Cyril of Alexandria (Comm. 
om Nahum) says that the village of Elkosn was 


ii. 247) places Elkosh on the east of the Jordan, 
at Bethabara (eis BryaBap, Chrorn. Pusch. p. 
150, Vod. B. has eis ByraBaphy). where he says 
the prophet died in peace. According to Schwartz 
(Deser. of Palestine, p. 188), the grave of Nahum 
is shown at Acfr Tunchum, a village 2) Fanglish 
miles north of Tiberias. But medieval tradiuen, 
perliaps for the convenience of the Babylonian Jews, 
attached the fame of the pruphet'’s burial jace 
to Alkush, a village un the east bank of the Tigris, 
near the monastery of Rabban Hormuzd, and 
about two miles north of Mosul. Benjaniin of 
Tudela (p. 53, ed. Asher) speaks of the synazecues 
of Nahuin, Obadiah, and Jonah at Asshur, the 
modern Mosul. R. Petachia (p. 35, ed. Benisch) 
was shown the prophet's grave, at a distance of 
four parasangs from that of Baruch, the son of 
Neriah, which was itself distant a mile from the 
tomb of Ezekiel. It is mentioned in a letter of 
Masius, quoted by Asseman (Sithl. Ortent. i. 525). 
Jews from the surrounding districts make a pik 
grimave to it at certain seasons. The synazcozue 
which is built over the tomb is described by Culuuel 
Shiel, who visited it in his journey throuch Kur- 
distan (Journ. Geog. Soc. viii. 93). Rich evi- 
dently believed in the correctness of the tradition, 
considering the pilgrimage of the Jews as almost 
sufticient test (Aardistan, i. 101). The tradition 
which assigns Elkosh to Galilee is more in accord- 
ance with the internal evidence atfurded by the 
prophecy, which gives no sign of having been writ 
ten in Assyria. W. A.W. 

* Elkosh as a place is not named in the Bitle, 
though of course Nahum's appellative (Nah. i. 1) 
implies the place, just as Elika ia called the Har- 
odite from Harod (2 Sam. xxiii. 25), Ahijah the 
Shilonite from Shiloh (1 K. xi. 29), and others 
(see Jer. xxvi. 18). It may have been the prophet's 
birthplace or his abode only. The etvmelogy is 
uncertain. First sugzests (Handwortb. i. 98) 


wiry Ost. ie. God's bow or strength. The Amer- 
ican missionary, Dr. Perkins of Ortimich, visited 
the Assyrian Elkosh in 1849. He assumes it to 
be the home of the prophet, but assigns no reason 
for that opinion except such as the name itself 
may seem to offer. “It is situated on a broken 
stony declivity, right under the first rance of the 
Kiirdish mountains, after crossing the Tigris, and 
on the northern extremity of the great Assyrian 
plain. <A few stinted pomegranates and figs were 
growing in small gardens in the village, which 
were the only trees to be scen, to relieve the eye as 
it stretched along the bare limestone range and 
over the vast plain in other directions. The town 
contains about 300 papal Nestorian families. The 
people speak the modern Syriac and the Kardish. 
... We visited the prophet’s tomb. It is in a small 
Jewish synagogue. An oblong box, covered with 
green cotton cloth, stands over what purports to be 
his grave. The synagogue and tomb are kept by 
a Christian, there now being no Jews in + dish, 
Many Israelites make the pilgrimage and spend the 
feast of Tabernacles in this ancient and venerable 
place, coming for that purpose even from Burrorah, 
Constantinople, and Jerusalem.” (See Bibi. Sa- 
cra, ix. 643.) 

An appeal to the style and contents of Nahrm's 
prophecy leaves the question as to the place of bis 
nativity still undecided; for critics draw from this 
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source precisely opposite conclusions. While some 
find ideas and expressions in the book which are 
alleged to be Assyrian in their origin, others either 
refuse to concede to them that character, or athrm 
that any Jewish prophet might have so written, 
who had never passed beyond the boundary of his 
own country. Of those who place Elkush in Gal- 
lee are Hiivernick (find. ins A. 7st. p. 373), 
Knobel (Prophetism. ii. 208), Welte (in Herbst's 
bind. in die hed. Schr. des A. Test. ii. Abth. 
2, p. 147), De Wette (Aint. in dus A. Test. p. 
338), Bleek (Aand. ins Ake Test. p. 542), and 
Raumer (Pudistiaa, p. 125). Of those who think 
that Nahum was born or at least prophesied 
in Assyria, are Eichhorn (And. iii. 317), Grimm 
(Waku, p. 15 ff), Ewald (Proph. des A. B. 
i. 350), Winer (But Realw. i. 323), and Ritter 
(Ardk. ix. 742). Stanley mentions beth opin- 
ions, but does not venture to decide between them 
(Jewish Church, ii. 412). It deserves notice that 
all the testimonies as to the existence of an Elkosh 
in that remote East are comparatively modern. 
There is reason to suspect, says a German critic, 
that ‘the name may have come not from the vil- 
laye mentioned in our book of Nahum, but out of 
our bouk to that village." The internal argument 
founded on the coloring or imagery of the prophet, 
is too subjective to be of any weight on either side. 
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EL‘LASAR (DPN: ‘Eaaracdp; [Alex. in 
ver. 1, ZeAAacap:] Pontus) has been considered 


the same place with the Thelassar (Tips) 
of 2 K. xix. 12, but this is very improbable. E1- 
Insar — the city of Arioch (Gren. xiv. 1, ¥) — seems 
to be the Ilebrew representative of the old Chal- 
dan town called in the native dialect Laraz or 
Lurancha, and known to the Greeks as Larissa 
(Adpiooa) or Larachon (Aapaxwy). This em- 
placement suits the connection with Flam and 
Shinar (Gen. xiv. 1); and the identification is or- 
thographically defensible, whereas the other is not. 
Larea was a town of Lower Babylonia or Chaldiea, 
situated nearly half-way between Ur (Afuyhetr) 
and Erech (Warka), on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates. It is now Senkereh. ‘The inscriptions 
show it to have been one of the primitive capitals 
—of earlier date, probably, than Babylon. itself; 
and we may gather from the narrative iu Cen. xiv. 
that in the time of Abraham it was the meirupolis 
of a kingdom distinct frum that of Shinar, but 
owning alleziance to the superior monarchy of 
Elam. That we hear no more of it after this time 
is owing to its absorption into Babylon, which took 
place sun afterwards. G. R. 


ELM (7198). Only once rendered elins, in 
Hos. iv. 13. See Oak. 


ELMO’/DAM (‘FAuwSdu, or "EAuaddu [so 
Tisch. Treg.], apparently the same as the Hebrew 


THD, Gen. x. 26; "EAuwdd5, LXX.), son of 
Er, six generations above Zerubbabel, in the gen- 


ealogy of Joseph (Luke iii. 28). [ALMODAD.] 
A. C. H. 


ELNA’AM (OD298 [God's delight}: 
dadu; Alex. EAvaau: [FA. EAAau:] Elnaésn), 


[EvKosu. ] 
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the son of the first, and Elnaam is given as himself 
a member of the guard. 


EL‘NATHAN (]0298 [whom God gave 
comp. Theodore, Diod ate]: {in 2 K.,] EAAavao 
Odu, [ Vat. -vabap, Alex. -pabap; in Jer. xxvi. 
LXX..om.; Jer. xxxvi., Alex.| Na@ay; [ltom 
Vat.) "Iwvd@av, [EAvddav:] Alnithan). 1. The 
maternal grandfather of .Jehoiachin, distinguished 
as “ Elnathan of Jerusalem ’' (2 K. xxiv. 8). He 
is doubtless the same man with “ Elnathan the son 
of Achbor,”’ one of the leading men in Jerusalem 
in Jehoiakim’s reign (Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12, 25). 
The variations in the LX.X. arise from the names 
Elnathan, Junathan, and Nathan having the same 
sense, Gud's gift (Vheodore). 

2. [AAwydu (Comp. ‘EAwd@ay), "EAvd@ap, 
"EAvaday (Vat. Eavaday).} ‘The name of three 
persons, apparently Levites, in the time of I:zra 
(Iuzr. viii. 16). In 1 Esdr. they are corrupted to 
ALNATHAN, and EUNATAN. W. L. B. 

® HInathan, the contemporary of Jehoiakim, ap- 
pears in only two incidents, but these strongly illus 
trate both his own character and that of his times 
He was sent by the king with a body of men inte 
Kgvpt to discover and bring back the fugitive 
Unisan, who was afterwards beheaded, and whoae 
innocent blood therefore stained in part the hands 
of his pursuer (Jer. xxvi. 20-23). Elnathan was 
present also at the burning of Jeremiah's “ roll,’ 
which the king took from Baruch, the prophet's 
scribe, and threw into the fire before his eyes, 
because it contained such threatenings against the 
wicked that the conscience-smitten ruler could 
not submit to hear them read. It is recorded to 
the honor of Elnathan, that he had the courage to 
protest carnestly though inetfectually ayainst the 
impious act (Jer. xxxvi. 20-25). On this trans 
action in its various personal relations, see further 
under JEHOIAKIM (Amer. ed. ). H. 


E’LON. 1 (7s [an oak]: ‘EAdy, AiAdps. 
Alex. [A:Awp,] EAwu: Elon), a Hittite, whove 
daughter was one of Esan's wives (Gen. xxvi. 34, 
xxxvi. 2). Kor the variation in the rame of his 
dauvhter, see BASHEMATH. 


2. (V3O8 : "AdAAdy; Alex. {in Gen.., | Acpey: 
Elon), the second of the three sons attributed to 
Zebulun (Gen. xlvi. 14; Num. xxvi. 26); and the 


founder of the family (i (TIIDWd) of the ELon- 
ires (“7 ONT). From this tribe came 


3. Elon the (not “a") Zebulonite (ow: 
Aiddu; [Alex. AtAwy;] Joseph. “HAwy: Ahiadon), 
who judged Israel for ten years, and was buried in 
Aijalon in Zebulun (Judg. xii. 11, 12). The 
names “Elon” and “ Aijalon’’ in Hebrew, are 
composed of precisely the same letters, and differ 
only in the vowel points, a0 that the place of Elon’s 
burial may have teen originally called after him. 
It will be remarked that the Vulate dbdes assim- 
ilate the two. 


E/LON (J2°S: ‘Eady; [Vat. Atawy:] Elon), 
one of the towns in the border of the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 43). To judve from the order of the 


‘EA-: list, its situation must have been between Ajalon 


(Yalu) and Ekron (Aki); but no town corre- 


the father of Jeribai and Joshaviah, two of David's | sponding in name has yet been discovered. The 
guard, according to the extended list in 1 Chr. xi.; name in Hebrew sivnifies a great oak or other 


46. 


In the LXX. the second warrior is said to be strong tree, and may therefore be a testimony te 
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the wooded character of the district. It is possibly 
the same place as 


0 
E’LON-BETH-HA’NAN (]20TIY2 8 
= oak of the house of grace [lit. gracwus one, 
perh. a proper naine]: "EAwy ews ByOavdy; Alex. 
AliaAwy €. B.; (Vat. EAwp €. BasdAauay]), which 
is named with two Danite towns as forming one 
of Solomon's commissariat districts (1 K. iv. 9). 
For “ Beth-hanan’’ some Hebrew MSS. have 
“ Ben-hanan,"’ and some “and Bethhanan;"’ the 
latter is followed by the Vulgate [et in Elon, 

et in Bethhanan ''}. G. 


E’LONITES, THE, Num. xxvi. 26. [E.on, 
2.) 

E’LOTH [mbs, grove of strong trees: 
AiAd@; in 2 Chr. viii. 17, Vat. Alex. A:Aay: 
Ailath|, 1 K. ix. 26; 2 Chr. viii. 17, xxvi. 2. 
{Evatu.] 

ELPA’AL (PBS [God his reward]: *Aa- 
gada, ['EAgpada; Vat. AAgaa8, EAxaad; Alex. 
ver. 12, AAg@aa:] Flphaal), a Benjamite, son of 
Hushim and brother of Abitub (1 Chr. viii. 11). 
He was the founder of a numerous family. The 
Bene-KJpaal appear to have lived in the neighbor- 
hood of Lydda (Lod), and on the outposts of the 
Benjamite hilis as far ag Ajalon ( Ydlv) (viii. 12- 
18), near the Danite frontier. Hushim was the 
name of the principal Danite family. If the fore- 
father of Elpaal was the same person, his mention 
in a Benjamite genealogy is an evidence of an in- 
terinarriage of the two tribes. 

ELPA'LET (0308: ‘Eapaage [Alex. 
-Aet; Vat. EAerpared, FA. -Aer:) Lliphalet), one 
of David's sons born in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xiv. 5). 
In the parallel list, 1 Chr. iii. 6, the name is given 
more fully ag ELIPHELET. 


EL-PA‘RAN (JN ON: 4 repdBurbos 
ris Papdy; Alex. 1 repeuiwOos 7. &.: campestria 


Pharan). Literally “the terebinth of Varan" 
(Gen. xiv. 6). [VARAN.] W. A. W. 


EL’TEKEH (7A) 28 [or NPMDR, God 
his fear, i. e. God-fearing]: "AAKaéd, and 4 EA- 
xwOain; Alex. EAQexw: Elthece, [kitheco]), one 
of the cities in the border of Dan (Josh. xix. 44), 


which with its “suburbs” (2273) was allotted 
to the Kohathite Levites (xxi. 23). It is however 
omitted from the parallel list of 1 Chr. vi. No 
trace of the name has yet been discovered. G. 
EL’TEKON (77178 [God its foundation) 
@exovu; Alex. EAOexey: Eitecon), one of the 
towns of the tribe of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. xv. 59). From its mention in company with 
HaALiuL and Beru-zur, it was probably about 
the middle of the country of Judah, 3 or 4 miles 
aorth of Hebron; but it has not vet been identified. 
G. 
ELTOLAD (TRAYS [Gods kindred, 
allied to him]: "EABwv8d3 and "EpOovad [Vat. 
EAOovAa]; Alex. EA@wAad and EAGouvsad: Litho- 
lad), one of the cities in the south of Judah (Josh. 
xy. 30) allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 4); and in 
gossession of that tribe until the time of David 
(1 Chr. iv. 23). 
other places which we know to have been in the 
extreme south, on the border of the country; but 
#@ bas not yet been identified. 


It is named with Beersheba and! miraculous blindness by the Apostle. 


In the passave of - 


ELYMAS 


Chronicles above quoted, the name is given as 
ToLab. G 


E/LUL [Heb. Elul’] (O08: 8 EAodA: Elul), 
Neh. vi. 15; [where the month is so named in 
which Nehemiah‘s wall of Jerusalem was finished; 
and] 1 Macc. xiv. 27 [where it is the month in 
which written tablets of Lrass were erected on Siva 
in honor of Simon Maccabieus}]. [MontHs.] 


ELU‘ZAL [3 syl.] (HAVO [God my 
Pravse}: "Agat; [FA. A(er; Ald.) Alex. "EAte(i: 
Eluzai), one of the warriors of Benjamin, who 
Joined David at Ziklag while he was being 
by Saul (1 Chr. xii. 5). [The A. V. ed. 1611 

* ELYMATS (‘Edupats; in 1 Mace., Sin. 
evAupais; Alex. ey EAuues; Comp. Ald. éy EAv- 
pats: £lynais; in ‘Tob., Vulg. omits) occurs in 
1 Mace. vi. 1 as the name of a city in Persia 
‘« greatly renowned for riches, silver and guld,”” and 
containing (ver. 2) “a very rich temple, wherein 
were coverings of gold, and breastplates, and 
shields, which Alexander, the Macedonian king, 
had left there.” ‘To this place Antiochus Epiplanes 
(see on that name) laid siege, but was bathed and 
tled with his army to Babylon. Josephus also, 
who mentions the same occurrence (As. xii. 9, 
§ 1), calls the city Elymais (Spuncew éxl rh 
"EAvpaiba Kai avriy éwoArdpyer); but no one of 
the other writers (Polybius, Appian, Strabo, Diod- 
orus) who refer to this frustrated attempt of Anti- 
ochus shows any knowledge of a city bearing this 
name. It can hardly be said that Josephus con- 
firms the writer of the first book of Maccatees; 
for he merely copies that writer or some document 
which they both follow. 


Elymais denoted among the Greeks the Semitic 
ELAM, but as applied to a city is unknown out of 
1 Mace. vi. 1, and Josephus as above. Some think 
it an oversivht of these writers, or a mistranslation 
of the Aramwan oriyinal of the first book of Mac- 
cabees. Vaihinger (Herzog’s Meal-Encyk. iii. 749) 


adopts the suggestion of Michaelis that 7)‘ TD 


may have stood in this original document, in its 
older sense of “ province’ (see Dan. viii. 2), tut 
was translated into Greek by its later sense of 
“ city,’ a meaning: which the word now bears in 
Syriac and Arabic. .Symmachus renders the same 
word by wéAcs in 1 K. xx. 14 and Dan. viii. 2. 
Dr. Rédiger thinks it possible that the name of the 
country may stand in 1 Mace. vi. 1 for that of the 
capital (Ersch and Gruber's £ncyt. art. Alem). 
In Tob. ii. 10, Elymais is evidently the name of the 
province, and not of a town. (See Pauly’s Real 
Encyk. iii. 114; Winner's Reale. i. 313; Fritzsche 
and Grimm, Leg. Hundb. in loc.) H. 


ELYM’ANS [A. V. ed. 1611 Elime‘ans, 
in later eds. Elyme’ans] (’EAupaio:), Jud. i 6 
[ELAMITES. } 


EL’YMAS (EaAvuyas), the Arabic name of the 
Jewish mage or sorcerer Bar-jesus, who had attached 
himself to the proconsul of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, 
when St. Paul visited the island (Acts xiii. 6 ff). 
On his attempting to dissuade the proconsul from 
embracing the Christian faith, he was struck with 
The name 
klymas, “the wise man,” is from the same ruct as 
the Arabic * Ulema."’ On the practice generally 
then prevailing, in the decay of faith, of curs:ltng 


ELYMEANS 
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priental impostors of this kind, see Conybeare and ‘is the equivalent of ylyua, the confection of myrrh 


Howson, Life of St. Paul, i. 177-180, 2d ed. 
H. A. 
* ELYME ANS. § [ELy™.xans.] 
EL’ZABAD (T2IIN [yiven of God = 
Theodore]: ‘EAca(ép: Alex. Ere(aBaS: Elzebad). 


and aloes brought by Nicodemus (John xix. 39). 
The practice of embalming was most general 
among the [:¢yptians, and it is in connection witk 
this people that the two instances which we meet 
with in the Q. T. are mentioned (Gen. L. 2, 26). 
Of the Egyptian method of embalming there remain 


L. The ninth of the eleven Gadite heroes who came | two minute accounts, which have a general kind 


across the Jordan to David when he was in distress 
in the wilderness of Judah (1 Chr. xii. 12). 
2. [EA(aBa0; Vat. EAn(aBad; Alex. EA(aBad: 


Elzabud.| A Korhite Levite, son of Shemaiah and | 


of the family of Obed-edom; one of the doorkeepers 
of the “ house of Jehovah" (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 


EL‘ZAPHAN (JEEPS [one whom God pro- 
tects}: "EAwoabdy: Elis tphan), second son of 
Uzziel, who was the son of Kohath son of Levi 
(Ex. vi. 22). He was thus cousin to Moses and 
Aaron, as is distinctly stated. Elzaphan assisted 
his brother Mishael to carry the unhappy Nadab 
and Alihu in their priestly tunics out of the camp 
(Lev. x. 4). The name is a contracted form of 
Exvizapuay, in which it most frequently occurs. 


EMBALMING, the process by which dead 
bodies are preserved from putretaction and decay. 
‘The Hebrew word OTT (chdnat), employed to 
denvte this process, is connected with the Arabic 
his, which in conj. 1 signifies ‘to be red,"’ as 
leather which has been tanned: and in conj. 2, ‘¢o 
preserve with spices.” In the ‘lat and 4th conjuga- 
tions it is applied to the ripening of fruit, and this 
meaning has been assigned to the Hebrew root in 
Cant. ii. 13. In the latter passage, however, it 
probably denotes the fragrant smell of the ripening 
firs. The word is fuund in the Chaldee and Syriac 


dialects, and in the latter JA IO (chunetlo) 





ea 





Different forms of mummy cases. 


(Wilkinson.) 

1, 2, 4. Of wood. 8, 5, 6. 7, 8. Of stone. 

9. Of wood, and of early time — before the XVIIJth 
dynasty. 

10. Of burnt earthenware. 


| of agreement, though they ditfer in details. 


Herodotus (ii. 86-89) describes three modes, 
varying in completeness and expense, and practiced 
by persons regularly trained to the profession, who 
were initiated into the mysteries of the art by the-r 
ancestors. ‘The most costly mode, which is esti- 
mated by Diodorus Siculus (i. 91) at a talent of 
silver, was said by the Egyptian priests to belong 
to him whose name in such a matter it was nob 
lawful to mention, namely, Osiris. The embalmers 
first removed part of the brain through the nostrils, 
by means of a crooked iron, and destroyed the rest 
by injecting caustic drugs. An incision was then 
made along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian stone, 
and the whole of the intestines removed. ‘The 
cavity was rinsed out with palm-wine, and after- 
wards scoured with pounded perfumes. It was 
then filled with pure myrrh pounded, cassia, and 
other aromatics, except frankincense. This done, 
the body was sewn up and steeped in natron for 
seventy days. When the seventy days were ac- 
complished, the embalmers washed the corpse and 
swathed it in bandages of linen, cut in strips and 
smeared with gum. ‘They then gave it up to the 
relatives of the deceased, who provided for it a 
wooden case, made in the shape of a man, in which 
the dead was placed, and deposited in an erect 
position against the wall of the sepulchral chamber. 
Liodurus Siculus gives some particulars of the 
process which are omitted by Herodotus. When 
the body was laid out on the ground for the pur- 
pose of embalming, one of the operators, called the 
seribe (ypauuarers), marked out the part of the 
left. lank where the incision was to be made. The 
dissector (rapagxiotts) then, with a sharp Ethi- 
opian stone (black flint, or Ethiopian agate, Raw- 
linson, //erod. ii, 141), hastily cut through as much 
flesh as the law enjoined, and fled, pursued by 
curses and volleys of stones from the spectators. 
When all the embalmers (rapiyeural) were assem- 
bled, one of them extracted the intestines, with the 
exception of the heart and kidneys; another cleansed 


we 


Tn 








The mummy’s hend, seen at an open panel of the 
coffin. (Wilkinson.) 


them one by one, and rinsed them in paim-wine 
and perfumes. The body was then washed with 
nil of cedar, and other things worthy of notice, for 
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more than thirty days (according to some MSS. 
forty and afterwards sprinkled with myrrh, cin- 
namon, and other substances, which possess the 
property not only of preserving the body for a long 
period, but also of communicating to it an agreeable 
smell. This process was so effectual that the features 
of the dead could be recognized. It is remarkable 
that Diodorus omits all mention of the steeping in 
natron. 

The second mode of embalming cost about 20) 
mine. In this case no incision was made in the 
body, nor were the intestines removed, but cedar- 
oil was injected into the stomach by the rectum. 
The oil was prevented from escaping, and the body 
was then steeped in natron for the appointed num- 
ber of days. On the last day the oil was withdrawn, 
and carried off with it the stomach and intestines 
in a state of solution, while the flesh was consumed 
by the natron, and nothing was left but the skin 
and bones. ‘The body in this state was returned 
to the relatives of the deceased. 

The third mode, which was adopted by the poorer 
classes, and cost but little, consisted in rinsing out 
the intestines with syrmiea, an infusion of senna 
and cassia (I’ettigrew, p. 69), and steeping the body 
for the usual number of days in natron. 

Porphyry (De Adst. iv. 10) supplies an omission 
of Herodotus, who nelects to mention what was 
done with the intestines after they were removed 
from the body. In the case of a person of respect- 
able rank they were placed in a separate vessel and 
thrown into the river. This account is confirmed 
by Plutarch (Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 16). 

Although the three modes of embalming are so 
precisely described by Herodotus, it has been found 
impossible to classify the mummies which have been 
discovered and examined under one or other of 
these three heads. Dr. Pettigrew, from his own 
observations, confirms the truth of Herodotus’ state- 
ment that the brain was removed throuvh the 
nostrils. But in many instances, in which the 
body was carefully preserved and elaborately orna- 
mented, the brain had not been removed at all; 
while in some mummies the cavity was found to be 
filed with resinous and bituminous matter. 

M. Kouyer, in his Notice sur les Embaumements 
des Anciens Evypticns, quoted by Pettigrew, en- 
deavored to class the mummies which he examined 
nnder two principal divisions, which were again 
subdivided into others. These were — I. Mummies 
with the ventral incision, preserved, (1.) by balsamic 
matter, and (2.) by natron. The first of these are 
filled with a mixture of resin and aromatics, and 
are of an olive color — the skin dry, flexible, and 
adhering to the bones. Others are filled with 
bitumen or asphaltum, aud are black, the skin hard 
and shining. ‘Those prepared with natron are also 
filled with resinous substances and bitumen. II. 
Mummies without. the ventral incisions This class 
ig again subdivided, according as the bodies were, 
(1.) salted and filled with pisasphaltum, a com- 
pound of asphaltum and common pitch; or (2.) 
salted only. The former are supposed to have been 
immersed in the pitch when in a liqnid state. 

The medicaments employed in embalming were 
various. From a chemical analysis of the sub- 
stances found in mummies, M. Rouelle detected 
three modes of embalming: (1.) with aaphaltum, or 
Jew's pitch, called also funeral gum, or gum of 
mummies; (2.) with a mixture of asphaltum and 
ecdria, the liquor distilled from the cedar; (3.) with 
this mixture together with some resincus and aro- 
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matic ingredients. The powdered aromatics men 
tioned by Herodotus were not mixed with the 
bituminous matter, but sprinkled into the cavities 
of the body. 

It does not appear that embalming, properly so 
called, was practiced by the Hebrews. Asa was 
laid ‘in the bed which was filled with sweet cdurs 
and divers kinda of srces prepared by the apothe- 
caries’ art’? (2 Chr. xvi. 14); and by the tender 
care of Nicodemus the body of Jesus was wrapped 
in linen cloths, with spices, a mixture of mytth 
and aloes, about an hundred pound were ht . . . as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury’? (Jobn xix. 
39, 40). 

The account given by Herodotus has teen sup- 
posed to throw discredit upon the narrative in 
Genesis. He asserts that the bedy is steeped in 
natron for seventy days, while in Gen. 1. 3 it is 
said that only forty days were occupied in the 
whole process of embalming, although the penod 
of mourning extended over seventy days. Diodorus, 
on the contrary, omits altogether the steeping in 
natron asa part of the operation, and though the 
time which, according to him, is taken up in wash- 
ing the body with cedar oil and other arumatics is 
more than thirty days, yet this is evidently only a 
portion of the whole time occupied in tke complete 
process. Hengstenberg (Kaya and the Books of 
Moses, p. 69, Eng. tr.) attempts to reconcile this 
discrepancy by supposing that the seventy days of 
Herodotus include the whole time of embalming, 
and not that of steeping in natron only. But the 
differences in detail which characterize the descrip- 
tions of Herodotus and Diodorus, and the inpossi- 
bility of reconciling these descriptions in all points 
with the results of scientific observation, lead to 
the natural conclusion that, if these descriptions be 
correct in themvelves, they do not include every 
method of embalming which was practiced, and 
that, consequently, any discrepancies between them 
and the Hible narrative cannot be fairly attributed 
to a want of accuracy in the latter. In taking this 
view of the case it is needless to refer to the great 
interval of time which elapsed between the date 
claimed for the events of Genesis and the age of 
Herodotus, or between the latter and the times 
of Diodorus. If the four centuries which separated 
the two Greek historians were sufficient to have 
caused such changes in the mode of embalming as 
are indicated in their different descriptions of the 
process, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
still greater interval by which the celel raticn of 
the funeral obsequies of the patriarch preceded the 
uge of the father of history might have produced 
changes still greater both in kind and in degree. 

It is uncertain what suggested to the Eyyptians 
the idea of embalming. ‘That they practiced it in 
accordance with their peculiar doctrine of the trans- 
inigration of souls we are told by Herodotus. The 
actual process is said to have been derived from 
“their first’ merely burying in the said, impreg- 
nated with natron and other salts, which dried and 
preserved the body’? (Rawlinson, Hered ii. p. 142). 
Drugs and bitumen were of later introduction, the 
latter not being generally employed tefore the 
XVIIIth dynasty. When the practice ceased en- 
tirely is uncertain. 

The subject of embalming is most fully discussed, 
and the sources of practical information well-nich 
exhausted, in Dr. Pettigrew's /listory of Feouphon 
Mummies. (See also Alver's Hist. of the Doctrine 
of « Future Life, p. 97 ff] W. A. W. 


EMBROIDERER 
EMBROIDERER. This term is given in 


uhe A. V. as the equivalent of rokém (0/97), the 
productions of the art being described as “ needle- 


work ”’ (7193)7). In Exodus the embroiderer is 
contrasted with the « cunning workman,” choshéd 


(2WTT); and. the consideration of one of these 
terins involves that of the other. Various explana- 
tions have been offered as to the distinction between 
them, but most of these overlook the distinction 
marked in the Bible itself. namely, that the rok‘ 
wove simply a variezated texture, without gold 
thread or figures, and that the chosheb interwove 
gold thread or figures into the variegated texture. 
We conceive that the use of the gold thread was 
for delineating figures. as is implied in the descrip- 
tion of the corselet of Amasis (Her. iii. 47), and 
that the notices of gold thread in some instances 
and of figures in others were but different methods 
of describing the same thing. It follows, then, that 
the : application of the term ‘ embroiderer”’ to rukém 
is false; if it belongs to either it is to choshéb, or 
the * cunning workman, ’? who added the figures. 
But if “ embroidery" be strictly confined to the 
work of the needle, we doubt whether it can be 
applied to either, for the simple addition of gold 
thread, or of a figure, does not invoive the use of 
the neeille. The patterns may have been worked 
into the stuff by the loom, as appears to have been 
the case in Egypt (Wilkinson, iii. 128; ef. Her. 
luc. cit.), where the Hebrews learned the art, and 
as is stated by Josephus (av0n evubayrat, Ant. iii. 
7,§ 2). The distinction, as given by the Falmudists, 
which has been adopted by Gesenius (Theseur. 
p- 1311) and Kihr (Symbolik, i. 266) is this — that 
rikmah, or * needle-work,”” was where a pattern was 
attached to the stuff by being sewn on to it on one 
side, and the work of the chusheb when the pattern 
was worked into the stutf by the loom, and so 
appeared on both sides. This view appears to be 
entirely inconsistent with the statements of the 
Bible, and with the sense of the word rikindh else- 
where. The absence of the figure or the gold thread 
in the one, and its presence in the other, constitutes 
the essence of the distinction. In support of this 
view we call attention to the passaves in which the 
expressions are contrasted. Riknuih consisted of 
the foliowing materials: “blue, purple, scarlet, and 
fine twined linen" (Ex. xxvi. 36, xxvii. 16, xxxvi. 
37, xxxviii. 18, xxxix. 29). The work of the choshéb 
was either “fine twined linen, blue, purple, and 
scarlet, with cherubims” (Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, xxxvi. 
8, 35), or “ yok/, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine 
twined linen” (xxviii. 6, 8, 15, xxxix. 2, 5, 8). 
Again, looking at the general sense of the words, 
we shall find that choshéb i involves the idea of in- 
vention, or designing patterns; rikmah the idea 
of tecture as well as vuriegated color. The former 
is applied to other arts which demanded the exer- 
cise of inventive venius, ag in the construction of 
encines of war (2 Chr. xxvi. 15); the latter is 
applied to other substances, the texture of which 
is remarkable, as the human body (Ps. exxxix. 15). 
Further than this, riktmdah involves the idea of a 
rezular disposition of colors, which demanded no 
inventive genius. Bevond the instances already 
adduced it is applied to tessellated pavement (1 
Chr. xxix. 2), to the eagle's plumave (Ez. xvii. 3), 
ind, in the Targums, to the leopard's spotted skin 
(Jer. xiii. 23). In the same sense it is applied to 
the colored sails of the higyptian vessels (loz. xxvii. 
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16), which were either chequered or worked accord 
ing to a regularly recurring pattern (Wilkinson, iii 
211). Gesenius considers this passage as conclusive 
for his view of the distinction, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the patterns were on one side of the 
sail only, nor does there appear any ground to infer 
a departure from the usual custom of working the 
colors by the loom. The ancient versions do uot 
contribute much to the elucidation of the point. The 
LXX. varies between wxoumiArys and pagideuris, 
as representing rokém, and wxoucsArhs and idayrhs 
for chosheb, combining the two terms in each case 
for the work itself,  wauiAia Tov padidevroo for 
the first, Epyor idavrdy moiiArdy for the second. 
The distinetion, as far ag it is observed, consisted 
in the one being needle-work and the other loom- 
work, The Vulgate gives generally plu:narius for 
the first, and polymitarius for the second; but in 
Ex. xxvi. 1, 31, plumarius is used for the second. 
The first of these terms (p/umarius) is well chosen 
to express rokém, but polymitirius, i.e. a weaver 
who works together threads of divers colors, is as 
applicable to one as to the other. The rendering 
in Ez. xxvii. 16, scutulata, i. e. “ chequered," cor- 
rectly describes one of the productions of the rokiin. 
We have lastly to notice the incorrect rendering 


of the word yaw, in the A. V. “broider,” “em- 
broider '’ (Ex. xxviii. 4, 39). It means stuff worked 
in a teaseliated manner, ¢. €. with square cavities 
such as stones mizht be set in (comp. ver. 20). 
The art of embroidery by the loom was extensively 
practiced among the nations of antiquity. In addi- 
tion to the lyyptians, the Babylonians were cele- 
brated for it, but embroidery in the proper sense of 
the term, 2. e. with the needle, was a Phryyian in- 
vention of later date (Plin. viii. 48). W. L. B. 


EMERALD (323: LXX. &6pat; N. T. 
and Apoc., oudparysos), & precious stone, first in 
the 2d row on the breastplate of the high- -priest 
(lex. xxviii. 18, a 11), imported to Tyre from 
Syria (Ez. xxvii. 16), used ag a seal or signet 
(Keclus. xxxii. 6), as an ornament of clothing and 
bedding (Iiz. xxviii. 13; Jud. x. 21), and spoken 
of as one of the foundations of Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 
19; Tob. xiii. 16). The rainbow round the throne 
is compared to emerald in Rev. iv. 3, duosos dpdoes 


opapaydive. 
The etymology of %])3 is uncertain. Gesenius 


suggests a comparison with the word =]\5, a paint 
with which the Hebrew women stained their eye- 
lashes. >Kalisch on Exodus xxviii. follows the 
LXX., and translates it carbuncle, transferring the 


meaning emerald to or in the same ver. 18. 
The Targum Jerusalem on the same ver. explains 


123 by SITIND = carchedonius, carbuncle. 
W. D. 


EMERODS (QX98Y, OMAN: espa: 


anus, nates; Deut. xxviii. “OT; 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12, 
vi. 4,5, 11). The probabilities as to the nature 
of the disease are mainly dependent on the probable 
roots of these two Hebrew words; the former of 
which @ evidently means “a swelling; ’’ the latter, 


Gre 
@ Closely akin to it is the Arabic hie, which 
means “tumor qui apud viros oritur in posticis parti- 
bus, apud muliecres jn anteriore parte vulvie, si... 
herniz virorum.” 
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though less certain, is most probably from a Syriac 
verb, aey meaning “anhelavit sub onere, enixus 
2st in exoncrando ventre’’ (Parkhurst and Gese- 
nius); and the Syriac noun JIQuy from the 


same root denotes, (1.) such effort as the verb im- 
plies, and (2.) the intestinum rectum. Also, when- 
ever the former word occurs in the Hebrew Cetd,¢ 
the Keri vives the latter, except in 1 Sam. vi. 11, 
where the latter stands in the Cetésb. Now this 
last passage speaks of the images of the emerods 
after they were actually made, and placed in the 
ark. It thus appears probable that the former 
word means the disease, and the latter the part 
affected, which must necessarily have been included 
in the actually existing image, and have struck the 
eye as the easenticl thing represented, to which the 
disease was an incident. As some morbid swelling, 
then, seeins the most probable nature of the disease, 
go nv more probable conjecture has been advanced 
than that demorrhyidal tumors, or Weeding piles, 
known to the Romans as marisce (Juv. ii. 13), are 
intended. These are very common in Syria at 
present, oriental habits of want of exercise and im- 
proper food, producing derangement ot the Lver, 
constipation, &e., being such as to cause them. The 
words of 1 Sam. v. 12, “the men that died not 
were sinitten with emerods,’’ show that the disease 
was not necessarily fatal. It is clear from its 
parallelism with “betch'"’ and other diseases in 


Deut. xxviii. 27, that mbov is a disease, not 1 


part of the body; but the ‘translations of it by the 
most approved authorities are various and vague.” 
Thus the LXX. and Vulg., us above, uniformly 
render the word as bearing the latter sense. ‘The 
mention by Herodotus (i. 105) of the malady, called 
by him @7Ae:a vovoos, as afflicting the Scythians 
who robbed the temple (of the Syrian Venus) in 
Ascalun, has been deemed by some a proof that 
some legend containing a distortion of the Script- 
ural account was current in that country down to a 
late date. The Scholiast on Aristophanes (dlcharn, 
231) mentions a similar plague (followed by a 
similar subsequent propitiation to that mentioned 
in Scripture), as sent upon the Athenians by Bac- 
chus.¢ The opinion mentioned by Winer (8. v. 
Pihilister), as advanced by Lichtenstein, that the 
playue of emerods and that of mice are one and 
the same, the former being caused by an_ insect 
(solpuga) as large as a field-mouse, is hardly worth 
serivus attention. H. I. 
E’MIM [A. V. Emims] (BOS [terrors]: [in 
Gen. sl ‘Oppaion, { Ald. Alex. Louaror, Comp. Ep- 
pacot;) and [in Deut.,] ‘Ounly, [Vat. Ouuer, 
Alex. Ooupery, Oputery: /mim)), a tribe or tamily 
of gigantic stature which originally inhabited the 
region along the eastern side of the Dead Sea. It 
would appear, from a comparison of Gren. xiv. 5-7 
with Deut. ii. 10-12, 20-23, that the whole country 
east of the Jordan was, in primitive times, held by 





@ Parkhurst, however, s. v. =p, me thinks, on the 


authority of Dr. Kennicott’s Codices, that SX VVC 
is in all these passages a very ancient Hebrew varia 
lectio. 

b Josephus, Ant. vi. 1, § 1, ducerrepia ; Aquila, ro 
mys bayedacyns eAKos. 

e¢ Polinx, Onom. iv. 25, thus describes what he 
calls BovBwy. oidqua pera pAcyporns aimoppov yiverat 
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a race of giants, all protably of the same stack, 
comprehending the Rephaim on the north, next the 
Zuzim, after then: the Finim, and then the Horm 
on the south; and that afterwards the kingdem 
of Bashan embraced the territories of the first; 
the country of the Ammonites the second: tbat of 
the Moabites the third ; while Edom touk in the 
mountains of the Horim. The whole of them were 
attacked and pillaged by the eastern kings who 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Emim were related to the Anakim, and were 
generally called by the same name; but their con- 
querors the Moabites termed them Emim— that 
is, * Terrible men’ (Deut. ii. 11) — most prvLaily 
on account of their fierce aspect. [KReritaim; 


ANAKIM. ] J. L. P. 
EMMANUEL (‘ExumavouyA : Enmanucl), 
Matt. i. 23. (IMMANUEL.] 
EM’MAUS (‘Eupaors [prob. = TT, were 


spring ; comp. Josh. xix. 35]), the village to which 
the two disciples were going when our Lord ap- 
peared to them on the way, on the diy of his resur- 
rection (Luke xxiv. 13). Luke makes its distanee 
from Jerusalem sity stadiu (A.V. © threescore 
furlongs "’), or about 74 miles; and Josephus nien- 
tions -* a village called Emmaus" at the same dis- 
tance (A. J. vii. 6, §6).4 These statements seem 
suttciently definite; and one would suppose no 
great mistake could be made by veoeraphers in 
fixing its site. It is remarkable, however, that frem 
the earliest: period of which we have any recerd, the 
opinion prevailed among Christian writers, that the 
Eimmaus of Luke was identical with the En.nians 
on the border of the plain of Philistia, afterwards 
called Nicopolis, and which was some 20) niles from 
Jerusalem. Both Eusebius and Jerome adupted 
this view (Onom. 8. v. Aaerus) ; and they were tel- 
lowed by all geographers down to the commerce 
ment of the 14th century (Keland, p. 758). Then, 
for some reason unknown to us, it began to Le sup 
posed that the site of Emmaus was at the Ftrle 
village of Aubethch, about 3 miles west of Veég 
Samuil (the ancient Mizren), aud 9 miles fn io 
Jerusalem (Sir J. Maundeville in hawly Tr-erete ia 
Palestine, p. 175; Ludolph. de Suchem, /tin.; 
Quaresmius, ii. 719). There is not, however. a 
shadow of evidence for this supposition. In fact 
the site of Fmmaus remains yet to be identified. 

Dr. Kobinson has recently revived the old theorr, 
that the Emmaus of Luke is identical with Nieep 
olis; and has supported it with his wonted learn 
ing, but not with his wonted conclusiveness. He 
fins endeavors to cast doubts on the accuracy of 
the reading éjKovra in Luke xxiv. 1:3, leciuse 
two uncial MSS. (K and N), and a few unimper- 
tant cursive MSS. insert éxardy, thus making the 
distance 160 stadia, which would nearly corresy.td 
to the distance of Nicopolis.e But the best MSs. 
have not this word, and the best critics rezard if 
as an interpolation. There is a strong prohalilits 
KaTa THY édpay evros, eae 2 6 Of0la M’pacs aysors. Comp 
Bochart, Ho eroz. 4. 381. 

d * It is not certain that Luke and Josephus refer 
to the xame Emmaus in the passages associate! 2s 
above. According to some authorities the correct read- 
ingin Joseph. B. J. vii. 6, § 6 (adopted in Dindorf's and 
Bekker's text) is rpraxorra and not efy«orra. H. 

e *To the authorities for this reading the ( ez 
Sinarticus and a palhinpsest of the 6th century (I) are 
now to be added. But the evidence agains: it gra'ly 
preponderates, A. 
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that some copyist who was acquainted with the 
sity, but not the village of Emmaus, tried thus to 
reconcile Scripture with his ideas of geography. 
The opinions of Eusebius, Jerome, and their fol- 
lowers, on a puint such as this, are not of very 
great authority. When the name of any noted 
place agreed with one in the Bible, they were not 
always careful to see whether the position corre- 
sponded in like manner. [Evres.] Enimaus- 
Nicopolis being a noted city in their day, they were 
led somewhat rashly to coutound it with the Em- 
maus of the Gospel. The circumstances of the 
narrative are plainly opposed tw the identity. ‘The 
two disciples having journeyed from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus in part of a day (Luke xxiv. 28, 2.), left 
the latter ayain after the evening meal, and reached 
Jerusalem before it was very late (verses 33, 42, 
43). Now, if we take into account the distance, 
and the nature of the read, leading up a steep and 
dithcult mountain, we must almit that such a 
journey could not be accomplished in less than from 
aix to seven hours, so that they could not have ar- 
rived in Jerusalem till long past midnight. This 
fact seems to us conclusive avainst the identity of 


Nicopolis and the Emmaus of Luke. (Robinson, 
iii. 147 ff.; Reland, Pud. p. 427 ff.) J. LP. 


* Since the preceding article was written, an in- 
teresting monograph on this question as to the 
site of Ieminaus has appeared trom Dr. Hermann 
Zschokke, rector of the Austrian Pilgrim-house at 
Jerusalem (Deus Neutestimentliche Kmimeuus be- 
leuchfet, Schaffhausen, 1855). Reetor Zschokke, 
who has made this subject a special study, decides 
that the Emmaus of Luke (xxiv. 13) must be the 
present e+ Aubetbeh, about nine miles northwest of 
Jerusalem, where the Franciscan monks have placed 
it His arguments for that conclusion are the tol- 
lowing. First, the distance ayrees with that of 
Luke and Josephus (4. J/. vii. 6, § 6), namely, as 
a round number, 60 stadia or “ furlongs"? (A. V.), 
as ascertained by actual measurement, t. e. taking 
the shortest of three ways, which differ only by a 
single stadium, it amounts to $8,020 English feet 
= 62] stadia. Secondly, the two disciples of Jesus 
could easily return from Emmaus to Jerusalem after 
sunset, or the decline of the day («éaAucey 9 NuEpa), 
and rejoin the Apostles there in their secret meeting 
during the night which followed the walk to Ein- 
maus (John xx. 19). The journey was performed 
lately without ditticulty, within the time required, 
by Madam Anna C. Emmerich. Thirdly, the 
Crusaders (though really, as appears from the au- 
thor’s own fivures, nut earlier than the 11th cent- 
ury) were led to fix on Aubeibch as the N. T. 
Emmaus, in consequence of finding the latter name 
applied to it by the native inhabitants, thouvh the 
name no longer exists among them. If this last 
link in the chain of the evidence were stronger, it 
would deserve serious consideration as bearing on 
the question. But aside from the lateness of the 
period to which the alleged testimony belongs, it 
must be confessed that the currency of the Script- 
ure name, even at that late period, outside of the 
Christian communities in the East, is by no means 
so fully made out as the argument requires. It has 
been generally thought that the earliest traces of 
such a tradition appear in the 14th century (see 
Rob. Res. iii. 66, Ist ed.). 

Some wealthy Catholics, in the assurance that 
they have identified at length the genuine spot, 
aave recently purchased, at an exorbitant price, the 
ground of the old *castrum Arnoldi’ (Kudeibch), 
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and are converting it into one of their “holy 
places.” (See more fully in Bibl. Sacra, July, 
1866, p. 517.) Rector Zschukke makes it evident 
enouvh, that micas (Nicopolis), at the foot of the 
mountains, cannot be the N. ‘T. villaze of thas 
name. Dr. Sepp, though a Catholic, rejects this 
elaim in bebalf of AuletbeA, and insists that Em- 
maus must be at Kudonich, four miles trom Jeru- 
salem, on the route from lamleh (Jcerustlem . 
das heil. Land, i. 52). So Ewald, Gesch. a. Volkes 
/sr. vi. 675 f. The Rev. Georve Walliams (art. 
Enunaus in Smith's /uet. of Geoyr., and Journ, 
of Class. and Sucr. Pial. iv. 252-257) fixes the 
site of Emmaus at Auriet el- Aa tb, from two to 
three hours distant from Jerusalem on the read to 
Jatt, Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ii. 307 f, 
540) inclines to this view. — Ina volcanic region 
like Judas warm springs might be expected to 
exist for a time, and then to disappear, ‘The Eim- 
maus of the N. I. (see import of the name above) 
may have been a place of this description, the site 
of which is now lost. H. 


EM™MAUS, or NICOP’OLIS (Euuaovp; 
[Sin. Apusmaov, Auuaous, etc. ; in] L Mace. iii. 40, 
[Alex. Auuaouy, 57, -ovu;] 'Auuaous, Joseph. 
B. J. ti. 20, § 4: [A mmaam, Anenium|), a town 
in the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the mount- 
ains of Judah, 22 Roman miles from Jerusalem, 
and 10 from Lydda (/tin. Hieros. ; Reland, p. 309). 
The name does not occur in the O. ‘T.; but the 
town rose to importance during the later history 
of the Jews, and was a place of note in the wars 
of the Asmoneans. It was fortified by Bacchides, 
the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, when he was 
engaved in the war with Jonathan Maccabeus 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1, § 3; 1 Mace. ix. 50). It was 
in the plain beside this city that Judas Maccabieus 
so signally defeated the Syrians with a mere hand- 
ful of men, as related in 1 Mace. iil. 57, iv. 3, &e. 
Under the Romans Emmaus became the capital of 
a toparchy (Joseph. B. J. iii. 38, § 5: Plin. v. 14). 
It was burned by the Roman general Varus about 
A.D. 4. In the 3d century (about A. D. 22))) it was 
rebuilt through the exertions of Julius Africanus, 
the well-known Christian writer; and then received 
the name Nicopvlis. Eusebius and Jerome fre- 
quently refer to it in defining the positions of 
neighboring towns and villazes (Chron. Pas. ad 
A. C. 223; Reland, p. 759). Early writers men- 
tion a fountain at Emmaus, famous far sand wide 
for its healing virtues; the cause of this Theophanes 
ascribes to the fuct that our Lord on one oceasion 
washed his feet in it (Chron. 41). The Crusaders 
confounded Emmaus with a small fortress further 
south, on the Jerusalem) road now called Latrén 
(Will. Tyr. Hist. vii. 24). A small miserable vil- 
laze called * Amuards still occupies the site of the an- 
cient city. It stands on the western declivity of a 
low hill, and contains the ruins of an old church. 
The name Emmaus was also borne by a village of 
Galilee close to Tiberias; probably the ancient 
HaMMATH, t. e. hot springs — of which name km 
maus was but a corruption. The hot springs still 
remained in the time of Josephus, and are men- 
tioned by him as giving its name to the place 
(B. J. iv. 1, § 33 Ant. xviii. 2, § 3). 

J. L. P. 

EM™MER (‘Eunuhp;: [Vat. Eunp:] Semmeri), 
1 Esdr. ix. 21. (IMMEr.] 

EM’MOR (Rec. Text with FE, “Euudp: Lachm. 
[Tisch. and Treyg.] with A B C UD [and Sin.], 
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’"Euudp: Emmor), the father of Sychem (Acts vii- 
16). [Hamor.] 


* ENABLED tranalates (A. V.) évuvayc-' 
cayrs (1 lim. i. 12): “I thank Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who hath encbled me,” &e., i. ¢., as the 
Greek construction shows, qualified me, or made 
me able, su as to be titted for the apostolic work. 
This is an older sense of “ enabled,” like the French 
hatiller, See Eastwood and Wright's Bible Word- 
Bovk, p. 173. H. 

* ENA’JIM (more correctly ENayim = 


DY2°Y) is the marginal reading of the A. V. for 
“an open place” in the text (Gen. xxxviii. 14). 
See next article below. Modern scholars generally 
(Gesenius, Furst, Tuch, Knobel, Keil) regard the 
LXX. as right here (Aiydy), and understand that 
Tamar placed herself “at the gate (opening) of 
Enajim,” situated “on the way to Timnath.” 
The same word recurs in ver. 21, where the A. V. 
has “openly,”” but the proper name is more appro- 
disees there, if not absolutely required. (See Mr. 
Vright's Buok of Genesis in Hebrew, p. 100.) ‘The 
dual endings OYT and OF are interchangeable 
(Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 88, Rem. 1), so that this Ena- 


jim and Enam in Josh. xv. 34 may be and no 
doubt are the same. H. 


E’NAM (with the article, CNY = the double 
epring, Gesen. Thes. p. 1019 a: Masavl; [Vat. 
veri] Alex. Hyaemu; (Comp. Ald. ’Hyaty :| 
Eniim), one of the cities of Judah in the Shefelsh 
or lowland (Josh. xv. 84). From its mention with 
towns (Jarmuth and Eshtaol, for instance) which 
are known to have been near Tinmath, this is very 
probably the place in the “doorway” of which 
Tainar sat before her interview with her father-in- 
law (Gen. xxxviii. 14). In the A. V. the words 
Pethach enayim (EXSY TUE) are not taken as 
@ proper name, but are rendered “an open place,’’ 
lit. + the doorway of Enayim,” or the double spring, 
a translation alopted by the LXX. (rais wvAas 
Aivay) and now generally. In Josh. xv. 34, for 
“ Tappuah and Flam," the Peshito has “ Pathuch- 
Flam,” which supports the identification sugyested 
above. [AIN.] G. 

E’NAN (72°90 [rich in fountains]: Aivdv: 
Ena). Ahira ben-Enan was “prince” of the 
tribe of Naphtali at the time of the numbering of 


Israel in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 15, (ii. 
29, vii. 78, 83, x. 27]). 


ENAS‘IBUS (‘EvdoiBos; [Vat. -ve-:] Eli- 
asih), 1 Esdr. ix. 34. [ELtAsiia.] 


ENCAMPMENT (TIM, machdneh, in all 


places except 2 K. vi. 8, where SVIIFW, tachdnsth, 
is used). The word primarily denoted the resting- 
place of an army or cumpany of travellers at night 4 
(Ex. xvi. 13; Gen. xxxii. 21), and was hence ap- 
plied to the army or caravan when on its march 
(ex. xiv. 19; Josh. x. 5, xi. 4; Gen. xxxii. 7, 8). 
Among nomadic tribes war never attained to the 
dignity of a science, and their encampments were 
consequently devoid of all the appliances of more 
systemutic warfare. The description of the camp 
of the Israelites, on their march from Egypt (Nuin. 





@ Whence mr mon (thin[th hayyim), “ the 
samping-time of lay,” ¢. e. the evening, Judy. xix. 9. 
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li., fii.), supplies the greatest amount of inform» 
tion on the subject: whatever else may be cleaned 
is from scattered hints. The tabernacle, corre 
sponding to the chieftain’s tent of an ordinary en- 
campment, was placed in the centre, and around 
and facing it (Num. ii. 2),° arranged in four grand 
divisions, corresponding to the four points of the 
compass, lay the host of Israel, according to their 
standards (Num. i. 52, ii. 2). On the east the 
post of honor was assigned to the tribe of Judah, 
and round its standard rallied the tribes of Issachar 
and Zebulun, descendants of the sons of Leah. On 
the south lay Reuben and Simeon, the representa- 
tives of Leah, and the children of Gad, the son 
of her handmaid. Rachel's descendants were en- 
camped on the western side of the tabernacle, the 
chiet place being assigned to the tribe of Ephraim 
To this position of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Ben- 
Jamin, allusions are made in Judg. vy. 14, and Ps. 
Ixxx. 2. On the north were the tribes of Dan and 
Narhtali, the children of Bilhah, and tbe tribe of 
Asher, Gad's younver brother. All these were en- 
camped around their standards. each acconiing to 
the ensign of the house of his fathers. In the 
centre, round the tabernacle, and with no standard 
but the cloudy or fiery pillar which rested over it, 
were the tents of the priests and Levites. The 
former, with Moses and Aaron at their head, were 
encamped on the eastern side. On the south were 
the Kohathites, who had charge of the ark, the 
table of shewbread, the altars and vessels of the 
sanctuary. The Gershonites were on the west, and 
when on the march carried the tabernacle and its 
lighter furniture; while the Merarites, who were 
encamped on the north, had charge of its heavier 
appurtenances. The order of encampment was 
preserved on the march (Num. ii. 17), the signal 
for which was given by a blast of the two silver 
trumpets (Num. x. 5). The details of this account 
supply Prof. Blunt with some striking illustrations 
of the undesigned coincidences of the books of 
Moses (Undes. Cuincid. pp. 75-86). 

In this description of the order of the encamp- 
ment no fnention is made of sentinels, who, it is 
reasovable to suppose, were placed at the gates 
(Ex. xxxii. 26, 27) in the four quarters of the 
camp. This was evidently the case in the camp 
of the Levites (comp. 1 Chr. ix. 18, 24; 2 Uhr. 
xxxi. 2). 

The sanitary regulations of the camp of the 
Israclites were enacted for the twofold purpose of 
preserving the health of the vast multitude and the 
purity of the camp as the dwelling-place of God 
(Num. v. 3; Deut. xxiii. 14). With this object 
the dead were buried without the camp (Lev. x. 4, 
5); lepers were excluded till their leprosy departed 
from them (Lev. xiii. 46, xiv. 3; Num. xii. 14, 
15), as were all who were visited with Icath-ome 
diseases (Lev. xiv. 3). All who were defled by 
contact with the dead, whether these were slain in 
battle or not, were kept without the camp for seven 
days (Num. xxxi. 19). Captives taken in war were 
compelled to remain for a while outside (Num. 
xxxi. 19; Josh. vi. 23). The ashes from the sac 
rifices were poured out without the camp at. an ap- 
pointed place, whither all uncleanness was removed 
(Deut. xxiii. 10, 12), and where the entrails, skins, 
horns, &., and all that was not offered in sac 





6 The form of the encampment was evidently cir 


| cular, and not square, as it is generally represented. 
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tifice were burnt (Lev. iv. 11, 12, vi 11, viii- 
17). 

The executivn of criminals took place without 
the cainp (Lev. xxiv. 14; Num. xv. 35, 36; Josh. 
vii. 24), as did the burning of the young bullock 
for the sin-offering (Lev. iv. 12). These circum- 
stances combined explain Heb. xiii. 12, and John 
six. 17, 2U. 

The encampment of the Israelites in the desert 
left its traces in their subsequent history. The 
temple, so Inte as the time of Hezekiah, was still 
“the camp of Jehovah" (2 Chr. xxxi. 2; cf. Ps. 
lxxviii. 283); and the multitudes who flocked to 
David were “a great camp, like the camp of God” 
(1 Chr. xii. 22). 

High ground appears to have been uniformly 
selected fur the position of a camp, whether it were 
on @ hill or mountain side, or in an inaccessible 
pass (Judg. vil. 1,8). So, in Judg. x. 17, the Am- 
monites encamped in Gilead, while Israel pitched 
in Mizpeh. ‘The very names are significant. ‘The 
camps of Saul and the Philistines were alternately 
in Gibeah, the “height” of Benjamin, and the pass 
of Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 2, 3, 16,23). When 
Goliath detied the host of Israel, the contending 
armies were encamped on hills on either side of the 
valley of Elah (1 Sam. xvii. 3); and in the fatal 
battle of Gilloa Saul's position on the mountain 
was stomned by the Philistines who had pitched in 
Shunem (1 Sam. xxviii. 4), on the other side of the 
valley of Jezreel. ‘The carelessness of the Midian- 
ites in encamping in the plain exposed them to the 
night surprise by Gideon, and resulted in their con- 
sequent disconifiture (Judg. vi. 33, vii. 8, 12). But 
another important consideration in fixing upon a 
position for a camp was the propinquity of water; 
hence it is found that in most instances camps 
were pitched near a spring or well (Judg. vii. 1; 1 
Mace. ix. 33). The Israelites at Mount Gilboa 
pitched by the fountain in Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix. 
1), while the Philistines encamped at Aphek, the 
name of which indicates the existence of a stream 
of water in the neighborhood, which rendered it a 
favorite place of encampment (1 Sam. iv. 1; 1 K. 
xx. 24; 2 K. xiii. 17). In his pursuit of the 
Amalekites, David halted his men by the brook 
Besor, and there left a detachment with the camp 
furniture (1 Sam. xxx. 9). One of Joshua's de- 
cisive engagements with the nations of Canaan was 
fought at the waters of Merom, where he surprised 
the confederate camp (Josh. xi. 5, 7; comp. Judg. 
v. 19, 21). Gideon, before attacking the Midian- 
ites, encamped beside the well of Harod (Judg. vii. 
1), and it was to draw water from the well at Beth- 
lehem that David's three mighty men cut their way 
through the host of the Philistines (2 Sam. xxiii. 
16). 


The camp was surrounded by the T2320, ma’- 


galah (1 Sam. xvii. 20), or “ZY, ma'ydl (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 5, 7), which some, and Thenius among them, 
explain as an earthwork thrown up round the en- 
campment, others as the barrier formed by the 
baggage-wayons. The etymology of the word 
points merely to the circular shape of the inclosure 
‘ormed by the tents of the soldiers pitehed around 
their chief, whose spear marked his resting-place 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 5, 7), and it might with propriety 
be used in either of the above senses, according as 
the camp was fixed or temporary. We know that, 
in the case of a siege, the attacking army, if pos- 
tible, surrounded the place attacked (1 Mace. xiii. 
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43), .nd drew about it a line of circumvallation 
(yy > dayck, 2 K. xxv. 1), which was marked by 
a breastwork of earth (TON, m'sillah, Is. lxii 


10; m5, solih, Fz. xxi. 27 (22); comp. Job 
xix. 12), for the double purpose of preventing the 
escape of the besieved and of protecting the be- 
sieyers from their sallies.¢ But there was not so 
much need of a formal intrenchment, as but few 
instances occur in which engagements were fought 
in the camps themselves, and these only when the 
attack was made at night. Gideon's expedition 
against the Midianites took place in the early morn 
ing (Judy. vii. 19), the time selected by Saul for 
his attack upon Nahash (1 Sain. xi. 11), and by 
David for surprising the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 
17; comp. Judy. ix. 33). ‘To guard against these 


night attacks, sentinels (ow, shom' rim) were 


posted (Judg. vii. 19; 1 Macc. xii. 27) round the 
camp, and the neglect of this precaution by Zebah 
and Zalmunna probably led to their capture by 
(Gideon and the ultimate defeat of their army (Judg. 
vii. 19). 


The valley which separated the hostile camps was 


generally selected as the fighting ground (7TTY?, 
sdleh, “the battle-field'’ (1 Sam. iv. 2, xiv. 15; 
2 Sam. xviii. 6), upon which the contest was de- 
cided, and hence the valleys of Palestine have — 
played so conspicuous a part in its history (Josh. 
viii. 13; Judg. vi. 33; 2 Sam. v. 22, viii. 13, &.). 
When the fighting men went forth to the place of 
marshalling (TINO, ma'drdcdh, 1 Sam. xvii. 
20), a detachment was left to protect the camp and 
baggage (1 Sam. xvii. 22, xxx. 24). The beasts 


of burden were probably tethered to the tent pegs 
(2 K. vii. 10; Zech. xiv. 15). 


The 11313, machdneh, or movable encamp- 
ment, is distinguished from the 233%D, matstséb, or 


2S), n'tsib (2 Sam. xxiii. 14; 1 Chr. xi. 16), 
which appear to have been standing camps, like 
those which Jehoshaphat established throughout 
Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 2), or advanced posts in an 
enemy's country (1 Sam. xiii. 17; 2 Sam. viii. 6), 
from which skirmishing parties made their preda- 
tory excursions and ravaged the crops. It was in 
resisting one of these expeditions that Shammah 
won himself a name among David's heroes (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 12). Machdneh is still further distinguished 


from TV Alo, mibhisdr, “a fortress’? or “ walled 
town’? (Num. xiii. 19). 
Camps left behind them a memorial in the name 


of the place where they were situated, as among 


ourselves (cf. Chester, Grantchester, &c.). Ma- 
haneh- Dan (Judg. xiii. 25) was so called from the 
encampment of the Danites mentioned in Judy. 
xviii. 12, [MAnHANAIM.] The more important 
camps at Gilval (Josh. v. 10, ix. 6) and Shiloh 
(Josh. xviii. 9: Judg. xxi. 12, 19) left no such im- 
press; the military traditions of these places were 





@ The Chaldee renders map (1 Sam. xvii. 20° 
and Pry (2 K. xxv. 1) by the same word, DW 
or N72, the Greck yapaxeysa. 
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eclipsed by the greater splendor of the religious 
associations which surrounded them. 
W. A. W. 


ENCHANTMENTS. 1. 0°02, or 


mers, Ex. vii. 11, 22, viii. 7: @appanla:, LX X. 
(Grotius compares the word with the Greek Asal); 


- secret arts, from sah, to cover; though others in- 


correctly connect it with tort, a flame, or the 
glittering blade of a sword, as though it implied a 
sort of dazzling cheironomy which deceives specta- 
tors. Several versions render the word by © whis- 
perings,” ssusurrationes, but it seems to be a more 
general word, and hence is used of the various 
micans (some of them no doubt of a quasi-scien- 
tific character) by which the Egyptian Chartum- 
mim imposed on the credulity of Pharaoh. 


a. DDD: gappaxeiat, pdpuaxa, LXX. (2 
K. ix. 22; Mic. v. 12; Nah. iii. 4): rveneficia, male- 
Jicia, Vulg.; “maleficee artes,” “ prestigiz,” 
“muttered spells."" Hence it is sometimes ren- 
dered by éwaoidai, a8 in Is. xlvii. 9,12. ‘The belief 
in the power of certain formulse was universal in 
the ancient world. Thus there were curmina to 
evoke the tutelary gods out of a city (Macrob. Sv- 
turnal. iii. 9), others to devote hostile armies (id.), 
others to raise the dead (Maimon. de /dol. xi. 15; 
Senec. (Hidip. 547), or bind the gods (Secuol Oea@v) 
and men (Esch. Fur. 331), and even influence the 
heavenly bodies (Ov. Met. vii. 207 ff., xii. 263; 
“Te quoque Luna traho,” Virg. cl. viii., En. iv. 
489; Hor. Apod. v. 45). They were a recognized 
part of ancient medicine, even among the Jews, 
who regarded certain sentences of the Law as eftica- 
cious in healing. ‘The Greeks used them as one 
of the five chief resources of pharmacy (Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 8,9; Soph. Aj. 582), especially in obstet- 
rics (Plat. 7hecet. p. 145) and mental diseases 
(Galen de Sanitaut. tuenda, i. 8). Homer mentions 
them as used to check the flow of blood (Od. xix. 
456), and Cato even gives a charm to cure a dis- 
jointed limb (de Re Rust. 160; ef. Plin. H. N. 
xxviii. 2). The belief in charms is still all but 
universal in uncivilized nations; see Lane's Mod. 
Egypt. i. 300, 306, &c., ii. 177, &e.; Beeckman’s 
Voyage to Borneo, ch. ii.; Meroller's Congo in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages, xvi. 221,278; Hue's China, 
i. 223, ii. 326; Taylor's New Zealand, and Liv- 
ingstone’s Africa, passim, &c.; and hundreds of 
such remedies still exist, and are considered effica- 
cious among the uneducated. 


3. meer, Feel. x. 11: Wibupiouds, LXX.; 


from WIND, This word is especially used of the 


charming of serpents, Jer. viii. 17 (cf. Ps. lviii. 5; 
Ecclus. xii. 13; Keel. x. 11; Luce. ix. 891 —a par- 
allel to ‘cantando rumpitur anguis,’’ and  Viper- 
eas rumpo verbis et carmine fauces,”’ Ov. 4fet. 1. 
c.). Maimonides (de /dol. xi. 2) expressly defines 
an enchanter as one “ who uses strange and mean- 
ingless words, by which he imposes on the folly of 
the credulous. They say, for instance, that if one 
utter the words before a serpent or scorpion it will 
do no harm’”’ (Carpzov, Annot. in Godirynum, iv. 
11). An account of the Muarsi who excelled in this 
art is given by Augustin (ad Gen. ix. 28), and of 
the Psylli by Arnobius (ad Nat. ii. 32); and they 
are alluded to by a host of other authorities (Plin. 
vii. 2, xxviii. 6; Elian, /. A. i. 57; 


-| tached itself (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10). 


Virg. £n.'8 miles, over difficult ground. 


EN-DOR 


vii. 750; Sil. Ital. viii. 495. They were called 
"Odiodianra:). The secret is still understood wm 
the Kast (lane, ii. 106). 


4. The word =) dap) is used of the enchant- 
ments sought by Balaam, Num. xxiv. [. It prop. 
erly alludes to ophiomancy, but in this plice bas 
a general meaning of endeavoring tu yain on.ens 
(eis cuvdytrnow Tots oiwyois, ILXX.). 


5. WATT is used for magic, Is. xlvii. 9, 12. It 


comes from “an, to bind (cf. xaradéw, Bacrxaire, 
bannen), and means generally the process of ae- 
quiring power over some distant of ject or person; 
but this word seems also to have Leen sonietimes 
used expressly of serpent-chariners, for KR. Sol. 


Jarchi on Deut. xviii. 11, defines the T2T TSW 
to be one “ who congregates serpents and scorpivns 
into one place.” 

Any resort to these methods of imposture was 
strictly forbidden in Scripture (Lev. xix. 26; Is 
xlvii. 9, &c.), but to eradicate the tendency is al- 
most impossible (2 K. xvii. 17; 2 Chr. xxziti. 6), 
and we find it still flourishing at the Christian era 
(Acts xiii. 6, 8, viii. 9, 11, yornreia; Gal v. 20; 
Rev. ix. 21). 

The chief sacramenta damoniaca were a rod, 3 
magic circle, dragon's eggs, certain herls, or ~ in- 
sane roots,’’ like the henbane, de. The fatcy of 
poets, both ancient and modern, has been exerted 
in giving lists of them (Ovid and Hor. & cc; 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, Act iv. 1; Kirke White's 
Gondoline; Southey’s Curse of Achuma, Cant 
iv. &c.). [AmuLers; DIVINATION; Macic.] 

¥. W. F. 

EN-DOR’ [or En’por (A. V.)] (I7]°D [in 


Pa. kxxxiii., WAT PD] = spring of Dor [i. e. Late 
tation): "Aedip; [in 1 Sam., Vat. AcASap; Comp. 
’Evdép; in Josh. LXX. om.:] £ndur), a plice 
which, with its “daughter-towns ” (933). was 
in the territory of Issachar, and yet possessed by 
Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11). This was the case with 
five other places which lay partly in Asher, partly 
in Tasachar, and seem to have formed a kind of 
district of their own called “ the three, or the triple, 
Nepheth.” 

Endor was long held in memory by the Jewish 
people as connected with the great victury over 
Sisera and Jabin. Taanach, Meyviddo, and the tor- 
rent Kishon all witnessed the discomtiture of the 
huge host, but it was emphatically to Endor that 
the tradition of the death of the two chiefs at- 
Possil ly it was 
some recellection of this, some fame of sanct ty or 
good omen in Endor, which drew the unhappy Saw 
thither on the eve of his last encagement with an 
enemy no less hateful and no leas destructive than 
the Midianites (1 Sam. xxviii. 7). Endor ig not 
again mentioned in the Scriptures; but it was 
known to Eusebius, who describes it as a larnre vil- 
lage 4 miles S. of Tabor. Here to the north of 
Jebel Duhy (the “Little Hermon" of travellers), 
the name still lingers, attached to a consideralde 
but now deserted villace. The rock of the monnt- 
ain, on the slope of which F'ndur stands, is hol- 
lowed into caves, one of which may well have been 
the scene of the incantation of the witch (Van de 
Velde, ii. 383; Rob. ii. 360; Stanley, p. 345). The 
distance from. the slopes of Gilboa to Endor is 7 @& 
(i. 


ENDOW 


® Endor had its name evidently from a spring 
which made the place habitable (Sim. Qnomast. p. 
226); and it is found that one of the caves there has 
now “a little spring in it, the water from which 
runs down the hill; the supply is small, but is said 
to be unfailing’ (Porter's Hand. ii. 358). For 
the striking manner in which the position of Ln- 
dér, and various customs of the people at present 
illustrate the account of Saul’s visit to the necro- 
mancer, see Thomson’s Land and Book, ii. 161. 
As to the nature of that transaction, see Macic. 
H. 


* ENDOW (from dos, a dowry) means in Ex. 
xxii. 16 to furnish with a dower or marriage-por- 
tion, though the expression there does not so much 
translate as explain the Hebrew. This of course 
is the meaning also in the marriage service of the 
English Church, “ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow.” “ Endue,”’ a different form only, has 
this sense in Gen. xxx. 20. 

*ENDUE. [Expow.] 

* K’NEAS. (nzEas.] 

EN-EGLAIM (OY22D°PY = «pring of 
foo heifers: "EvayadAclu; (Vat. Alex. Evaya- 
Aewu:) Engullin), a place named only by Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 10), apparently as on the Dead Sea; but 
whether near to or far from En-gedi, on the west or 
east side of the Sea, it is impossible to ascertain 
from the text. In his comment on the passage, 
Jerome locates it at the embouchure of the Jordan ; 
but this is not supported by other evidence. By 
some (e. g. Gesenius, Thes. p. 1019) it is thought 
to be identical with EGLarm, but the two words 
are different, En-evlaim containing the Ain, which 
is rarely chanved for any other aspirate. G. 


ENEMES’SAR (‘Evenéocapos, 'Evenerodp, 
[ete.: Salmenasi]) is the name under which 
Shalmaneser appears in the book of Tobit (i. 2, 
[13,] 15, &.). ‘This book is not of any historical 
authority, being a mere work of imagination com- 
posed probably by an Alexandrian Jew, not earlier 
than B. c. 30U. The change of the name is a cor- 
ruption —the first syllable Shal being dropped 
(compare the Bupslussor of Abydenus, which rep- 
resents Nibopolassar), and the order of the liquids 
m and n being reversed. ‘The author of. Tobit 
makes Enemessar lead the ehildren of Israel into 
captivity (i. 2), following the apptrent narrative of 
the book of Kings (2 K. xvii. 3-6, xviii. 9-11). 
He regards Sennacherib not only as his successor 
but as his son (i. 15), for which he has probably no 
authority beyond his own speculations upon the 
text of Scripture. As Sennacherib is proved by 
the Assyrian inscriptions to be the son of Sargon, 
no weight can he properly attached to the historical 
statements in Tobit. ‘The book is, in the fullest 
sense of the word, apocryphal. G. R. 

ENE'NIUS (‘Evnvéos [(gen. of 'Evnvhs?); 
Vat. Ald. "Evfyeor: Alex. Eynviou (gen. ?):] £m- 
manius), one of the leaders of the people who re- 
turned from captivity with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 
8). There is no name corresponding in the lists 
ef Ezra and Nehemiah. 

ENGADDI (év atyadois; [Sin.c* ev Evya5- 
Sors; Comp. éy Pad3{:] in Cades), Ecclus. xxiv. 
14. (Esx-Gept.] 


EN-GAN’NIM (&°33°)°Y = spring of gar- 
dens). 1. A city in the low country of Judah, 
samedi between Zanoah and Tappuah (Josh. xv. 34). 
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The LXX. in this place is so different from the 
Hebrew that the mame is not recognizable. Vulg 
sEn-Gannim. 

2. Acity on the border of Issachar (Josh. xix. 
21: "ledy cal Touudy; Alex. ny Pavviu; (Comp. 
Ald. "Evyyavvlu:| En-Gunnim); allotted with ita 
‘‘guburbs’’ to the Gershonite Levites (xxi. 29; 
Tiny) ypauudrev: En-Gannim). These notices 
contain no indication of the position of Ea-ganniin 
with reference to any known place, but there is 
great probability in the conjecture of Kobinson (ii. 
315) that it is identical with the Ginaia of Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xx. 6, § 1), which again, there can be 
little doubt, survives in the modern Jenin, the first 
village encountered on the ascent from the great 
plain of Esdraelon into the hills of the central 
country. Jenin is still surrounded by the “or- 
chards” or “ gardens"’ which interpret its ancient 
name, and the “spring "’ is to this day the charac- 
teristic object in the place (Rob. ii. 315: Stanley, 
p. 349, note; Van de Velde, p. 359). The position 
of Jenin is also in striking agreement with the re- 
quirements of Beth-hag-Gan (A. Y. “the garden- 
house; "’ Ba:O-ydy), in the direction of which Aha- 
ziah fled from Jehu (2 K. ix. 27). The rough 
road of the ascent was probably too much for his 
chariot, and, keeping the more level ground, he 
made for Megiddo, where he died (see Stanley, p. 
$49). 

In the lists of Levitical cities in 1 Chr. vi. ANEM 
is substituted for En-gannim. Pussibly it is merely 
a contraction. G. 


EN-GE’DI TR VY, the fountain of the kid: 
CAyxddns,] "Evyaddl, "Evyaddl, [ete.:] Arabic, 
SX> pre: [Fn-gaddi]), a town in the 


wilderness of Judah (Josh. xv. 62), on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea (Ez. xlvii. 10). Its original 


name was Hazezon-Tamar (“OK P32, the 


pruning of the palm), doubtless, as Josephus says, 
on account of the palm groves which surrounded 
it (2 Chr. xx. 2; Ecclus. xxiv. 14; Joseph. Ant, 
ix. 1, § 2). Some doubt seems to have existed in 
the early centuries of our era as to its true position. 
Stephanus places it near Sodom (Steph. B. s. v.); 
Jerome at the south end of the Dead Sea (Com. 
in £2. xlvii.); but Josephus more correctly at the 
distance of 300 stadia from Jerusalem (dat. ix. 1, 
§ 2). Its site is now well known. It is about the 
middle of the western shore of the lake. Here is 
a rich plain, half a mile square, sloping very gently 
from the base of the mouritains to the water. and 
shut in on the north by a lofty promontory. About 
a mile up the western acclivity, and at an elevation 
of some 400 feet above the plain, is the fountain 
of Ain July, from which the place gets its name. 
The water is sweet, but the temperature is 81° 
Fahr. It bursts from the limestone rock, and 
rushes down the steep descent, fretted by many a 
rugged crag, and raining its spray over verdant 
borders of acacia, mimosa, and lotus. On reach- 
ing the plain, the brook crosses it in nearly a 
straight line to the sea. During a greater part of 
the year, however, it is absorbed in the thirsty soil. 
Its banks are now cultivated by a few families of 
Arabs, who generally pitch their tents near thie 
spot. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and in such 
a climate it might be made to produce the rarest 
fruits of tropical climes. ‘Traces of the old city 
exist upon the plain anf lower declivity of the 
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mountain, on the south bank of the brook. They 
are rude and uninteresting, consisting merely of 
foundations and shapeless heaps of unhewn stones. 
A sketch by M. Belly, taken from the fountain, and 
embracing the plain on the shore, and the south- 
west border of the Dead Sea, will be found in the 
Atlas of Plates to De Saulcy's Voyage, pl. viii. 
A much better one is given under SEA, THE SALT. 

The history of En-gedi, though it reaches back 
nearly 4000 years, may be told in a few sentences. 
It was immediately after an assault upon the 


ENGRAVER 


(Ant. ix. 1, § 2), and its palms by Pliny — « En- 
gadda oppidum fuit, secundum ab Hierusolymis 
fertilitate palmetorumque nemoribus ” (v.17). Bat 
vineyards no longer clothe the mountain-side. and 
neither palm-tree nor balsam is seen on the plain. 
In the fourth century there was still a large viliaze 
at En-gedi (Onum. s. v.); it must have been 
abandoned very soon afterwards, for there is no 
subsequent reference to it in history, nor are there 
any traces of recent habitation (Porter's Hardixa&, 
p. 242; Rob. i. 507). There is a curious reference 


“‘ Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-Tamar,” that; to it in Mandeville (Karly Trav. p. 179), who savs 


the five Mesopotamian kings were attacked by the 
rulers of the plain of Sodom (Gen. xiv. 7; comp. 2 
Chr. xx. 2). It is probable that the fountain was 
always called En-gedi, and that the ancient town 
built on the plain below it got in time the same 
name. Saul was told that David was in the 
“ wilderness of En-gedi;’' and he took * 3000 men, 
and went to seek David and his men upon the 


that the district between Jericho and the I ‘ead Sea 
is “the land of Dengadda"' (Fr. d Angadda), and 
that the balm trees were “still called vines of 
Gady."’ J. L. P. 


ENGINE, a term exclusively applied to military 


affairs in the Bible. The Hebrew PaeN (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 15) is its counterpart in ef€ymological mean- 








rocks of the wild gonts’’ (1 Sam. xxiv. 1-4). These' ing, each referring to the tngenuity (engine, from 
animals still frequent the cliffs above and around | ingentum) displayed in the contrivance. The en- 
the fountain; the Arabs call them Beden. Ata. gines to which the term is applied in 2 Chr. were 
later period In-gedi was the gathering-place of the | designed to propel various missiles from the walls 
Moabites and Ammonites who went up against) of a besieged town; one, like the balistn, was for 
Jerusalem, and fell in the valley of Berachah (2 | stones, consisting probably of a strong spring and 
Chr. xx. 2). It is remarkable that this is the usual’a tube to give the right direction to the stone; 
route taken in the present day by such predatory , another, like the catajndta, for arrows, an enormous 
bands from Moab as make incursions into Southern , stationary bow. The invention of these is assigned 
Palestine. They pass round the southern end of | to Uzziah's time — a statement which is supported 
the Dead Sea, then up the road along its western | both by the absence of such contrivances in the 
shore to Ain Jidy, and thence toward Hebron, | representations of Egyptian and Assyrian warfare, 
Pekoa, or Jerusalem, as the prospects of plunder | and by the traditional belief that the b:lista was 


seem most inviting. 
The vineyards of En-gedi were celebrated by 
Solomon (Cant. i. 14); its balsam by Josephus 





invented in Syria (Pliny, vii. 56). Luther gives 
brustwehren, i. e. “ parapets," as the meaning of 
the term. Another war-engine, with which the 





Assyrian war-engines, 


Hebrews were acquainted, was the battering-ram, | 
described in Ez. xvi. 9, a8 YO}) T9, lit. 0 
benting of that which is in front, hence a ram for 
striking walls; and still more precisely in Ez. iv. 2, 
xxi. 22, as 1D, a ram. The use of this instrument 
was well known both to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
i. 559) and the Assyrians. The references in Eze- 
kiel are to the one used by the latter people, con- 
sisting of a high and stoutly built frame-work on 
four wheels, covered in at the sides in order to 
protect the men moving it, and armed with one or 
two pointed weapons. Their appearance was very 
different from that of the Roman a7wes with which 
the Jews afterwards became acquainted (Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 7, § 19). No notice is taken of the! 
testudo or. the vine (cf. Ez. xxvi. 9, Vulg.); but it' 


from Botta, pl. 160. 


is not improbable that the Hebrews were acquainted 
with them (ef. Wilkinson, i. 861). The marginal 
rendering “ engines of shot’’ (Jer. vi. 6, xxxii. 24; 
Ez. xxvi. 8) is incorrect. W. L. B. 


ENGRAVER. The term wan, so trans- 
lated in the A. V., applies broadly to any arfifcer, 
whether in wood, stone, or metal: to restrict it to 
the engraver in Ex. xxxv. 35, xxxviii. 23, is im- 
proper: a similar latitude must be given to the 
term 718, which expresses the operation of the 
artificer: in Zecn. iii. 9, ordinary stone-cutting is 
evidently intended. The specific description of an 
engraver was [2S won (Ex. xxviii. 11), and 
his chief business was cutting names or devices on 
rings and seals; the only notices of engraving are 
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ln connection with the high-priest’s dress —the|§ 12, MaOovrdren éfarocroAh Baydrov (Gen. v. 


two onyx-stones, the twelve jewels, and the mitre-| 18 ff; Luke iii. 37)). 


plate having inscriptions on them (Ex. xxviii. 11, 
21, 36). The previous notices of signets (Cen. 
xxxviii. 18, xli. 42) imply engraving. ‘The art was 
widely spread throughout the nations of antiquity, 
particularly among the [gyptians (Diod. i. 78 
Wilkinson, iii. 373), the Ethiopians (Her. vii. 69), 
and the Indians (Von Bohlen, /ndien, ii. 122). 
W. L. B. 


EN-HADDAH (T3IPPY = sharp, or 
swift spring, Gesen.: Aivapéx; Alex. ny Adda: 
[ Arhadda]), one of the cities on the border of 
Issachar named next to En-gannim (Josh. xix. 21). 
Van de Velde (i. 315) would identify it with Ain- 
Auud on the western side of Carmel, and about 2 
miles only from the sea. {See also Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 248.] But this is surely out of the 
limits of the tribe of Issachar, and rather in Asher 
or Manasseh, G. 


EN-HAK-KO’/RE [A. V._ En-hakkore] 
(NNW PD = the spring of the crier: xnyh 
Tov ewixadoupevou; (Alex. ewtxAnros: fons invo- 
cantis]), the spring which burst out in answer to 
the “cry'’ of Saison after his exploit with the 
jaw-bone (Judg. xv. 19). The name is a pun 


founded on the word in verse 18, yikra (N77), 
A. V. “he called"'). The word AMaktesh, which 
in the story denotes the “ hollow place” (literally, 
the ‘“ mortar’’) in the jaw, and also that for the 
‘jaw’? itself, Lechi, are both names of places. Van 
de Velde (MJemowr, p. 343) endeavors to identify 
Lechi with Tell-el-Lekiyeh 4 miles N. of Beer-sheba, 
and En-hakkore with the large spring between the 
Tell and Khewelfeh. But Samson’s adventures 
appear to have been confined to a narrow circle, 
and there is no ground for extending them toa 
distance of some 30 miles from (raza, which Lekiyeh 
is, even in a straight line. [LECHI.] G. 


EN-HA’ZOR (MIEN TY = spring of the 
cillige: wnyh Aodp: Enhasor), one of the “fenced 
cities ’’ in the inheritance of Naphtali, distinct from 
Hazor, named between Fdrei and Iron, and ap- 
parently not far from Kedesh (Josh. xix. 37). It 
has not yet been identified. G. 


EN-MISH’PAT (WDWI PY [fountain of 


Judyment): 4 xnyh ris xploews: [fons Mis- 
phat}), Gen. xiv. 7. [KADESH.] 


E’NOCH, and once [twice, 1 Chr. i. 3, 33] 


HENOCH (S37) = Chanéc [initiated or ini- 
tinting, Ges.; teaching, teacher, Furst]: Philo, de 
Post. Caini, § 11, épunvéverar 'Evdy xdpis cov; 
"Evy; Joseph. “Avwxor: Henoch). 1. The eldest 
son of Cain (Gen. iv. 17 [Chanoch, A. V. marg.]), 
who called the city which he built after his name. 


Ewald (Gesch. i. 356, note) fancies that there is a- 


reference to the Phrygian Iconium, in which city 
a legend of “Ayyaxos was preserved, evidently de- 
rived from the Biblical account of the father of 
Methuselah (Steph. Byz. s. v. Ixdyiov, Suid. s. v. 
Ndvvaxos). Other places have been identiticd with 
the site of Enoch with little probability ; e. g. 
Anuchta in Susiana, the Heniochi in the Caucasus, 
&e. 


2. [Vulg. in Jude 14, Enoch.] The son of Jared 
(™, a descent, cf. JORDAN), and father of Me- 


thuselah (warn, a man of arms; Philo, . c. 
47 


In the Epistle of Jude (ver. 
14, cf. Enoch 1x. 8) he is described as ‘the serenth 
from Adam; "' and the number is probably noticed 
as conveying the idea of divine completion and rest 
(ef. August. c. Faust. xii. 14), while Enoch was 


;| himself a type of perfected humanity, © a man raised 


to heaven by pleasing God, while anyels fell to earth 
by transgression’ ([ren. iv. 16, 2). The other 
numbers connected with his history appear too 
symmetrical to be without meaning. He was born 
when Jared was 162 (9 x 6X3) years old, and 
after the birth of his eldest son in his 65th 
(5 x 6+ 7) year he lived 300 years. From the 
period of 365 years assigned to his life, Ewald (i. 
356), with very little probability, regards him as 
“the god of the new-year,’’ but the number may 
have been not without influence on the later tradi- 
tions which assigned to Enoch the discovery of the 
science of astronomy (d4arpoAoyia, Eupolemus ap. 
Euseb. Prep. £v. ix. 17, where he is identified 
with Atlas). After the birth of Methuselah it is 
said (Gen. y. 22-24) that Ienoch “ walked with God 
300 years . . . and he was not; for God took him” 


(m2: per dOnxev, LXX. (here only): ¢udit, Vulg.). 
The phrase “ walked with God” (“ARS FLT 


DT ONTT) is elsewhere only used of Noah 


(Gen. vi. 9; cf. Gen. xvii. 1, &c.), and is to be 
explained of a prophetic life spent in immediate 
converse with the spiritual world (Enoch xii. 2, 
‘“‘ All his action was with the holy ones, and with 
the watchers during his life’). There is no further 
mention of Enoch in the O. T., but in Ecclesiasti- 
cus (xlix. 14) he is brought forward as one of the 
peculiar glories (ov8e els éxrioOn ofos "E.) of the 
Jews, for he was taken up (aveAfpén, Alex. 

pereré@n) from the earth. “ He pleased the Lord 
aid was translated [into Paradise, Vulg.] being a 
pattern of repentance "’ (Ivcclus. xliv. 16). In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the spring and issue of 
Enoch’s life are clearly marked. “ By faith Euoch 
was translated (yereré0n, translitus est, Vuly.) 
that he should not see death . . . for before his 
translation (uerabécews) he had this testimony, 
that he pleased God.’ The contrast to this divine 
judgment is found in the constrained words of 
Josephus: ‘Enoch departed to the Deity (ave- 
Rennes mpos 7d Oeiov), whence [the sacred writers] 

ve not recorded his death"? (Ané. i. 3, § 4). 

The Biblical notices of Enoch were a fruitful 
source of speculation in later times. Some thieolo- 
gians disputed with subtilty as to the place to which 
he was removed; whether it was to paradise or to 
the immediate presence of God (cf. Feuardentius 
ad Jren, v. 5), though others more wisely declined 
to discuss the question (Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 
p- 758). On other points there was yreater una- 
nimity. Both the Latin and Greek fathers com- 
monly coupled Enoch and Elijah as historic wit- 
nesses of the possibility of a resurrection of the 
body and of a true human existence in glory (Iren. 
iv. 5, 1; Tertull. de Resurr. Carn. 58; Hieron. c. 
Joan. Hierosol. §§ 29, 32, pp. 437, 440); and the 
voice of early ecclesiastical tradition is almost 
unanimous in regarding them as “the two wit- 
nesses '’ (Rev. xi. 3 ff.) who should fall before « the 
beast,” and afterwards be raised to heaven befure 
the great judgment (Hippol. A’rag. tn Dan. xxii.; 
de Antichr. xliii.; Cosmas Indic. p. 75, ap. Thilo, 
Karta thy éxxrAnciacrichy wapddoow; Tertull. de 
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Anima, 59; Ambros. in Paaln. xlv. 4; Evang. 
Nicod. c. xxv. on which Thilo has almost exhausted 
the question: Cod. Apoc. N. 7. p. 765 f.). This 
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rari'’). Augustine (De (ie. xv. 23, 4) and am 
anonymous writer whose work is printed with 
Jerome's (Brer. in L’erlin. exxxii. 2; ef. Hil co 


belief removed a serious ditticulty which was sup-| Psalm. 1. ¢.) were both acquainted with it: but 


posed to attach to their translation; for thus it was 


from their time till the revival of letters it was 


made clear that they would at last discharge the: known in the Western Church only by the quota- 
common debt of a sinful humanity, from which {tion in St. Jude (Dillmann, Atnd. p. lvi.). In the 


they were not exempted by their glorious removal | 


from the earth (Lertull. de Anind, L c.; August. 
Op. imp. c. Jul. vi. 30). 

In later times Enoch was celebrated as the in- 
ventor of writing, arithmetic, and astronomy (Euseb. 
Prep. be. ix. 17). He is said to have filled 300 
books with the revelations which he received, and 
is commonly identified with Adrts (i.e. the learned), 
who ig commemorated in the Koran (cap. 19) as 
one “exalted [by God] to a high place’ (cf. Sale, 
i. c.: Hottinger, /ist. Orient. p. 30 ff). But these 
traditions were probally due to the apocryphal book 
which bears his name (cf. Fabric. Cod. pseudep. 
VY. 7. i. 215 ff). 


Some (Buttm. Afythol. i. 176 ff.; Ewald, Lc.) 
have found a trace of the history of Enoch in the 
Phrygian legend of Annacus (“Avvaxos, Navvaxos), 
who was distinguished for his piety, lived 300 years, 
and predicted the deluge of Deucalion. (MNocn, 
1.] Iu the A. V. of 1 Chr. i. 3, the name is given 
as HENOCH. 

3. The third son of Midian, the son of Abraham 
by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 4, A. Vo Hanoch ; 1 Chr. 
i. 33, A. V. Henoch). 

4. [Vulg. in 1 Chr. v. 3, Enoch.}] The eldest 
son of Reuben (A. V. Hanoch ; Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. 
vi. 14; 1 Chr. v. 3), from whom came * the family 
of the Hanochites *’ (Num. xxvi. 5). 

5. In 2 Ksdr. vi. 49, 51, Knock stands in the 
Latin (and Eng.) Version for Behemoth in the 
Athiopic. B. F. W. 

E’NOCH, THE BOOK OF, is one of the 
most important remains of that early apocalyptic 
literature of which the book of Daniel is the great 
prototype. From its vigorous style and wide range 
of speculation the book is well worthy of the atten- 
tion which it received in the first aves; and recent 
investigations have still left many points for further 
inguiry. : 

1. The history of the book is remarkable. The 
first trace of its existence ix generally found in the 
Fpistle of St. Jude (14, 15; cf. Enoch, i. 9), but 
the words of the Apostle leave it uncertain whether 
he derived his quotation from tradition (Hofmann, 
Schiytberceis, i. 420) or from writing (érpophrev- 
cev .. . ’Evwy Aéywy), thongh the wide spread 
of the book in the second century seems almost 
decisive in favor of the latter supposition. It ap- 
pears to have been known to Justin (Apol. ii. 5), 
Jreneus (cide. Her. iv. 16, 2), and Anatolius 
(Keuseb. H. -. vii. 382). Clement of Alexandria 
(Aclug. p. 891) and Origen (yet comp. c. Cels. v. 
p. 267, ed. Spenc.) both make use of it, and numer- 
ous references occur to the “ writing,’’ “ books,”’ 
and “ words’ of Enoch in the Testaments of the 
XII. Patriarchs, which present more or less resem- 
blance to passages in the present book (Fabr. Cod. 
psewlep. V. T. i. 161 ff; Gfrorer, Proph. psewlep. 
p. 273 f.). Tertuilian (De Cult. Fem. i. 3; ef. De 
ddol. 4) expressly quotes the book as one which was 
“ not received hy some, nor admitted into the Jewish 
eanon”’ (in armarium Judaicum), but defends it on 
account of ita reference to Christ (“ legimus omnem 
wripturara redifica.ioni babilem divinitus inspi- 


Eastern Church it was known some centuries Liter. 
Considerable fragments are preserved in the (410 
nogruphia of Geonzius Syncellus (c. 792 a. D.), and 
these, with the scanty notices of earlier writers, 
constituted the sole remains of the Look knuwn in 
[europe till the cluse of the last century. Mean- 
while, however, a report was current that the extire 
book was preserved in Abvssinia; aud at beueth. 
in 1773, Bruce broucht with him on bis mtum 
from Egvpt three MSS., containing the complete 
-Ethiopic translation. Notwithstanding the interest 
which the discovery excited, the finst detaiked nutice 
of this translation was given by Silvestre de Sacy 
in 1800, and it was not published till the edition 
of Archbishop Laurence in 1838 (Lidvt A neck 
tersiv Athiopica . . . Oxon.). But in the inter- 
val Laurence published an Envlish translation, with 
an introduction and notes, which passed throuch 
three editions (Zhe Bovk of Enoch, &e. by R. 
Laurence. Oxford, 1821, 1833, 1838). The trans- 
lution of Laurence formed the basis of the Geruan 
edition of Hoffmann (its Buch Henoch, . . . A. 
Gs. Hoffmann, Jena, 1833-38); and Gfrirer, in 
1840, gave a Latin translation constructed from 
the translations of Laurence and Hoffmann (/’?’ro- 
phete veteres pseudepigrapla . - ed. A. F-. 
Gfrurer, Stuttgartiv, 1340). All these editions were 
superseded - by those of Dillmann, who edited the 
«Ethiopic text from five MSS. (Liber Henech, 
Avthionce, Lipsie, 1851), and afterwards gave a 
German translation of the book with a good intro- 
duction and commentary (Dias Buck Henoch, . 2. 
von Dr. A. Dillmann, Leipzig, 1853). The work 
of Dillmann gave a fresh impulse to the study of 
the book. Among the essays which were culled 
out by it the most important were those of Ewald 
(Uber des Athiopischen Buches Henokh Kntste hares, 
&c., Gottingen, 1854) and Hilyenfeld (Die puciische 
Apokalyptik, Jena, 1807). The older literature on 
the subject is reviewed by Fabricius (Cod. pscudep. 
V. T. i. 199 ff). 

2. The Athioyfc translation was made from the 
Greek, and it was probably made about the same 
time as the translation of the Bible with which it 
was afterwards connected, or in other words, towards 
the middle cr close of the fourth century. The 
general coincidence of the translation with the 
patristic quotations of corresponding passages shows 
satisfactorily that the text from which it was derived 
was the same as that current in the early Church, 
though one considerable passage quoted by Georg. 
Syneell. is wanting in the present book (Dillm. p. 
85). But it is still uncertain whether the Greek 
text was the original, or itsclf a translation. One 
of the earliest references to the book occurs in the 
Hebrew Book of Judilees (Dillm. in Ewald's Judrd, 
1850, p. 90), and the names of the angels and winds 
are derived from Aramaic roots (cf. Dillm. p. 236 
ff.). In addition to this a Hebrew book of Fnoch 
was known and used by Jewish writers till the 
thirteenth century (Dillm. £7-/ » ‘Wii.), so that 
on these grounds, among others, many have sup- 

(J. Sealiger, Laurence, Hoffmann, [illmann) 
that the book was first composed in Hebrew 
(Aramwean). In such a case no stress can be laid 
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upon the Hebraizing style, which may be found as 
weil in an author as in a translator; and in the 
almence of direct evidence it is dittivult to weigh 
mere conjectures. On the one hand, if the bouk 
had been orivinally written in Hebrew, it might 
oan likely that it would bave been more used by 
Kahblinical teachers; but, on the other hand, the 
writer certainly appears to have been a native of 
Palestine, and theretore likely to have employed 
the popular dialect. If the hypothesis of a Hebrew 
orivinal be accepted, which as a hypotbesis seems 
to be the more plausible, the history of the original 
and the version finds a quod parulel in that ut the 
Wisdom of Sirach. [Eccirsiasticts.} 

3. In its present shape the Look consists of a 
series of revelations suppused to have been yiven to 
Enoch and Noah, which extend to the most varied 
aspects of nature and life, and are designed to ofter 
@ cumprehensive vindication of the action of Lrovi- 
dence. {tsocr.j It is divided into five parts. 
The firse purt (Ce. 1-36 Dillm.), after a general 
introduction, contains an account of the fall of the 
anineds ((ren. vi. 1) and of the judgment to come 
upon them and upon the giants, their offspring 
(6-16); aud this is followed by the description of 
the journey of Enoch through the earth and luwer 
heaven in company with an angel, who showed to 
him many of the great mysteries of uature, the 
treasure-houses of the storms and winds, and fires 
of heaven, the prison of the fallen and the lund of 
the blessed (17-36). The secund part (37-71) is 
styled “a vision of wisdom,” and consists of three 
“ parables,” in which Enoch relates the revelations 
of the higher secrets of heaven and of the spiritual 
world which were given to him. The first parable 
(38-44) gives chietly a picture of the future |less- 
ings and manifestation of the righteous, with further 
details as to the heavenly bodies; the second (43-57) 
describes in splendid imagery the coming of Messiah 
and the results which it should work amoung ‘“ the 
elect and the vainsayers; the third (58-69) draws 
out at further leneth the blessedness of “ the elect 
and holy,’’ and the confusion and wretchedness of 
the sinful rulers of the world. The (howd put 
(72-82) is styled “the book of the course of the 
lights of beaven,”’ and deals with the motions of 
the sun and moon, and the changes of the seasons; 
aud with this the narrative of the journey of Enoch 
closes. The fourth part (83-91) is not distin- 
guished by any special name, but contains the rec- 
ord of a dream which was granted to Enoch in his 
youth, in which he saw the history of the kingdoms 
of God and of the world up to the final establish- 
ment of the throne of Messiah. The fifth prt 
(92-195) contains the last addresses of Enoch to 
his children, in which the teaching of the former 
chapters is made the groundwork of earnest exhor- 
tation. The signs which attended the birth of 
Noah are next noticed (106-7); and another short 
“writing of Enoch” (108) forms the close to the 
whole bouk (ef. Dillm. Hind. p. i. ff.; Liicke, Ver- 
such einer volistaad, Finl. &e., i. 93 fF). 

4. The general unity which the book possesses 
in its present form marks it, in the main, as the 
work of one man. The several parts, while they 
are coinplete in themselves, are still connected by 
the development of a common purpose. But in- 
ternal coincidence shows with equal clearness that 
different fragments were incorporated by the author 
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into his work, and some additions have been prob 
ably made afterwards. Different « books ’’ are mea 
tioned in early times, and variations in style and 
lanzuage are discernible in the present book. To 
distinguish the origina) elements and later inter- 
polations is the yreat problem which still remains 
to be solved, fur the dittrent theories which have 
been proposed are barely plausible. In each case 
the critic seems to start with preconceived notions 
as to what was to be expected at a particular time, 
and forms his conclusions to suit his prejudices. 
Hofmann and Weisse place the composition of the 
whole work after the Christian era, because the one 
thinks that St. Jude could not have quoted an 
apocryphal book (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, i. 420 
ff), and the other seeks to detach Christianity 
Utogether from a Jewish foundation (Weisse, 
Evangelienfrage, 214 ff). Stuart (dmertcan Bibl 
Repos. 1840) so far anticipated the argument of 
Weisse as to regard the Christology of the book as 
a clear sign of its post-Christian origin. Ewald, 
according to his usual custom, picks out the dif- 
ferent elements with a daring confidence, and leaves 
a result so complicated that no one can accept it in 
its details, while it is characterized in its great 
features by masterly judgment and sayacity. He 
places the composition of the groundwork of the 
hook at various intervals between 144 B. Cc. and 
cir. 12!) 8. c., and supposes that the whole assumed 
its present form in the first half of the century 
hefore Christ. Liiecke (2d ed.) distinguishes two 
vreat parts, au older part including cc. 1-36, and 
72-105, which he‘dates from the Leginning of the 
Macca!:wan strugule, and a later, ce. 87-71, which 
he assigns to the period of the rise of Herod the 
(rreat (141, &c.). He supposes, however, that later 
interpolations were made, without attempting to 
ascertain their date. Dillmann upholds more de- 
cidedly the unity of the book, and assizns the chief 
part of it to an Aramiean writer of the time of 
John Uyreanus (ce. 110 8. ¢.). To this, according 
to hin, * bistorical’’ and ‘ Noachian additions" 
were mide, probably in the Greek translation (/1nd 
p- lii.). Ke stlin (quoted by Hilyenteld, p. 96, &e.) 
assivns ce. 1-16, 21-36, 72-105, to about 110 B.c.; 
ce. 37-71 toc. B.C. L0Q-G4; and the  Noachian 
additions’ and c. 108 to the time of Herod the 
Great. Hilzeufeld himself places the original book 
(ec. 1-16; 20-36; 72-90; OL, 1-19; 98; 94-105) 
alout the beginning of the first century before 
Christ (a. a. 0. p. 145 n.). This book he supposes 
to have passed through the handa of a Christian 
writer who lived between the times “of Saturninus 
and Marcion’’ (p. 181), who added the chief 
remaining portions, including the great Messianic 
section, cc. 37-71. In the face of these conflicting 
theories it is evidently impossible to dozmatize, and 
the evidence is insufficient for conelusive reasoning. 
The interpretation of the Apocalyptic histories (ce. 
56, 57; 85-90), on which the chief stress is laid 
for fixing the date of the book, involves necessarily 
minute criticism of details, which belungs rather 
to a commentary than to a general introduction; 
but notwithstanding the arguments of Hilgenfeld 
and Jost (Gesch. d. Jud. ii. 218 n.), the whole 
book appears to be distinctly of Jewish origin. 
Some inconsiderable interpolations may have been 
made in successive translations, and larye fragmenta 
of a much earlier date were undvubtedly incor 


@ The astronomical calculations by which Laurence neighborhood of the Caspian are inconcluajve. Cf 


endeavored t fix tue loculity of the writer in the | Dillm. p. li. 
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porated into the work, but as a whole it may be 
regarded as describing an important phase of Jewish 
opinion shortly before the coming of (lirist. 

5. In doctrine the book of Enoch exhibits a 
great advance of thought within the limits of rev- 
elation in each of the yreat divisions of knowledge. 
The teaching on nature is a curious attempt to 
teduce the scattered images of the O. T. to a 
physical system. The view of society and man, 
of the temporary triumph and final disconifiture 
of the oppressors of God's people, carries out into 
elaborate detail the pregnant images of Daniel. 
The figure of the Messiah is invested with majestic 
dignity as “the Son of God’’ (c. 105, 2 only), 
“ whose name was named before the sun was made "’ 
(48, 3), and who existed “aforetiine in the pres- 
ence of God” (62, 6; cf. Laurence, Pred. Diss. li. 
f.). And at the same time his human attributes 
as “the son of man,” “the son of woman’ (c. 62, 
5 only), ‘the elect one,’ “the righteous one,” 
“the anointed,” are brought into conspicuous no- 
tice. ‘The mysteries of the spiritual world, the 
connection of angels and men, the classes and min- 
istries of the hosts of heaven, the power of Satan 
(40, 7; 65, 6), and the legions of darkness, the 
doctrines of resurrection, retribution, and eternal 
punishment (c. 22, cf. Dillm. p. xix.), are dwelt 
upon with growing earnestness as the horizon of 
speculation was extended by intercourse with Greece. 
But the message of the book is emphatically one 
of “faith and truth ’’ (ef. Dillm. p. 32), and while 
the writer combines and repeats the thoughts of 
Scripture, he adds no new element to the teaching 
of the prophets. His errors spring from an undis- 
ciplined attempt to explain their words, and from 
a proud exultation in present success. For the 
great characteristic by which the bouk is distin- 
guished from the later apocalypse of Ezra (Espras, 
2p Book] is the tone of triumphant expectation 
by which it is pervaded. It seems to repeat in 
every form the great principle that the world, nat- 
ural, moral, and spiritual, is under the immediate 
government of God. Hence it follows that there 
is a terrible retribution reserved for sinners, and a 
glorious kingdom prepared for the righteous, and 
Messiah is regarded as the divine mediator of this 
double issue (c. 90, 91). Nor is it without a strik- 
ing fitness that a patriarch translated from earth, 
and admitted to look upon the divine majesty, is 
chosen as “the herald of wisdom, righteousness, 
and judgment to a people who, even in suffering, 
saw in their tyrants only the victims of a coming 
vengeance.’ 

6. Notwithstanding the quotation in St. Jude, 
and the wide circulation of the book itself, the 
apocalypse of Enoch was uniformly and distinctly 
separated from the canonical Scriptures. Tertul- 
lian alone maintained its authority (/. c.), while he 
admitted that it was not received by the Jews. 
Origen, on the other hand (c. Cels. v. 267, ed. 
Spenc.), and Augustine (de Civ. xv. 23, 4), defini- 
tively mark it as apocryphal, and it is reckoned 
among the apocryphal books in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (vi. 16), and in the catalogues of the 
Synupsis 8S. Scriptura, Nicephorus (Credner, Zur 
Gesch. d. Kan. 145), and Montfaucon (idl. Cuis- 
lin. p. 193). 

7. The literature of the subject has been already 
noticed incidentally. The German edition of Dill- 
mann places within the reach of the student all 
the most important materials for the study of the 
book. Special points are discussed by Gfrirer, Das 
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Jahrh. d. Heils, i. 93 ff.; C. Wieseler, Dee 70 
Wochen des Daniel, 1839. An attempt was made 
by the Rey. E. Murray (Anech restitutus, &- 
Lond. 1838) to * separate from the books of Enock 
the book quoted by St. Jude,” which met with 
little favor. . B. FF. W. 

* The preceding article may be supplemented 
by a brief notice of the more recent literature re 
lating to the subject. The essay of Kustlin, C'cber 
die Lntstehung des Buches Henoch (alluded ta 
above), appeared in Baur and Zeller's Theo 
Jahro, 1856, xv. 240-79, 370-86; comp. Ewald, 
Jihrb. J. Bibl. riss. viii. 182 fF, 189 ff. Dillmann, 
in his art. Pseudesrgrauphen des A. T.in Herzog’s 
Real-Eneykl. xii. 309, has retracted his earlier 
opinion that the book of Enoch, excepting the 
Nvachian fragments, is substantially the work of a 
sinvle author. He is now convinced that it is 
made up of two, if not three other books, besides 
what has been introduced from the “ Noah-bouk °° 
in ch. liv. 7-lv. 2, ch. bx., Ixv.-lxix. 25, ch. vi.-x¥i., 
and evi. f. He agrees with Ewald in resurding 
ch. xxxvii.-Ixxi. (after leaving out the Neachian 
portions) as the first Enoch-book, composed about 
144.n. cc. Volkmar, in the Zeitschrift d. deutschen 
morgen, Geselischuft for 1830, xiv. 87-154. pre 
sents a view of the origin and date of the louk 
altogether new. maintaining that it was written at 
the time of the Jewish revolt under Bar-Cochba. 
about 132 A. D., by a disciple of the tamous Rabbi 
Akiba, to encourave the Jews in their rebellion. 
He finds, however, extensive Christian interpula- 
tions in ch. xviii.-lxx., evi. f. Dillmann has criti- 
cized Volkmar's essay in a brief article in the 
same Zeitschrift, xv. 111 ff., not deeming it worthy 
of a very elaborate refutation. See also Ewahi, 
Jahrb, xi. 231 ff. The whole question, with the 
connected topics, has been discussed by Hilventeld 
and Volkmar in a succession of articles in Hilzen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. for 1800-03. See 
also on the book Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes /sr., 3 
Ausg. (1964), iv. 455 ff., and especially Martinean’s 
article on the Eurly History of Mecssiimic Jdecaas, 
in the National Reriew for April, 1864. 

The question of the original lanyuage of the 
book is discussed very fully by M. Joseph Hallevi 
in the Journal Asiatique for April and May, 1857, 
pp. 352-95. He maintains, it would seem conclu- 
sively, that it was composed in the almost Biblical 
Hebrew of the Mishna and the oldest Midrashim. 
The article contains many happy elucidations of dif- 
ficult passages in the book. A. 
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E'NOS (39338 [man, especially as mortal, 
decaying]: "Evws: Enos). The son of Seth; 
properly called Enosh, as in 1 Chr. i. 1 [A. v.J 
(Gen. iv. 26, v. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11; Luke iii. 38). 

* He was the third from Adam in the antedi- 
luvian genealogy. That he was born, had children 
(of these CAINAN only is named), and died at the 
age of 905, is the sum of all that is known of him. 
The A. V. takes the form of the name from the 
LXX. or Vulg. H. 


E’NOSH. The same as the preceding (1 
Chr. i. 1) [and the stricter Hebrew form, instead 
of Exos]. 

EN-RIMMON (]%87 DY [fountain of 
pomeyr anates}: Vat. omits, Alex. ey Peupor: ef 
in Rimmon), one of the places which the men of 
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udah re-inhabited after their return from the Cap- 
Bvity (Neh. xi. 29). From the towns in company 
with which it is mentioned, it seems very probable 
that the name is the same which in the earlier 
books is given in the Hebrew and A. V. in the 
separate form of “ Ain and Rimmon” (Josh. xv. 
32), “ Ain, Kemmon” (xix. 7; and see 1 Chr. iv. 
32), but in the LX.X. combined, as in Nehemiah. 
[AIN, 2.] G. 

* Raumer suggests that En or Ain-Rimmon may 
be equivalent to Ain and Rimmon, ¢. e. virtually 
two places, Kimmon and a Fountain or Fountains 
in the vicinity (Paldstina, p. 220). [t would thus 
be accounted for that the names (as stated above) 
are found to occur either separately or in combina- 
tion. According to Van de Velde (Memo, p. 
344) the place is now Um er Rununinin (Mother 
of Pomegranates) between Eleutheropolis and Beer- 
sheba. ‘There is a copious fountain there at present, 
to which the people resurt from a wide distance. 

H. 

EN-RO'GEL (999 PD [fountain of the 
fuller): anyh ‘Poyha: Fons Rogel), a spring 
which formed one of the landmarks on the bound- 
ary-line between Judah (Josh. xv. 7) and Benjamin 
(xviii. 16). It was the puint next to Jerusalem, 
and at a lower level, as is evident from the use of 
the words * ascended"? and “descended ’’ in these 
two passaves. tlere, apparently concealed from 
the view of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz re- 
mained, after the flight of David, awaiting intelli- 
gence from within the walls (2 Sam. xvii. 17), and 
here, “by the stone Zolicleth, which is ‘close to’ 


(SYN) En-rogel,”” Adonijah held the feast, which 
was the first and last act of his attempt on the 
crown (1 K.i. 9). These are all the occurrences 
of the name in the Bible. By Josephus on the 
last ipcident (Ané. vii. 14, § 4) its situation is 
given as “ without the city, in the royal garden,” 
and it is without doubt referred to by him in the 
same connection, in his description of the earth- 
quake which accompanied the sacrilege of Uzziah 
(Ant. ix. 10, § 4), and which, “at the place called 
Eroge,’’® shook down a part of the eastern hill, 
‘go as to obstruct the roads, and the royal gar- 
dens.”’ 

In the Targum, and the Arabic and Syriac ver- 
sions, the name is commonly given as “ the spring 


of the fuller” (N73), 


erally accepted as the signification of the Hebrew 
niume — Kugel being derived from A-1gal, to tread, 
in allusion to the practice of the Orientals in wash- 
ing linen. 

In more modern times, a tradition, apparently 
first recorded by Brocardus, would make En-rogel 
the well of Job or Nehemiah (fir Ayub), below 
the junction of the valleys of Kedron and [linnom, 
and south of the Pool of Siluam. In favor of this 
is the fact that in the Arabic version of Josh. xv. 
7 the name of Ain-Evub, or “spring of Job,’ is 
given for En-rogel, and also that in an early Jew- 
ish Itinerary (Uri of Biel, in Hottinger'’s Cippt 
Hebraicit) the name is given as “ well of Joad,"’ as 
if retaining the memory of Joab’s connection with 


3), and this ia gen- 


@ @Stanley (S. § P. p. 501, Amer. ed.) defines En- 
Zoge. as “Spring of the Foot.” But the vocaliz- 
hon snould then be So, and not 595, as in the 
Masoretic tex:. .* . A. 
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Adonijah — a name which it still retains in the 
traditions of the Greek Christians (Williams, [/oly 
City, ii. 490). Against this general belief, som 
strong arguments are urged by Dr. Bonar in favoa 
of identifying En-rogel with the present “ Foun- 
tain of the Virgin,” ’ Ain U'mmed-Daray = “ spring 
of the mother of steps’? — the perennial source 
from which the Pool of Siloam is supplied (1d 
of Promise, App. v.). These arguments are briefly 
as follows: — (1.) The Bir Fyub is a well and not a 
spring (En), while, on the other hand, the “ Fount- 
ain of the Virgin”’ is the only real spring close 
to Jerusalem. Thus if the latter be not En-rogel, 
the sinyle spring of this locality has escaped men- 
tion in the Bible. (2.) The situation of the Fount- 
ain of the Virgin avrees better with the course of 
the boundary of Benjamin than that of the Bir 
Eyub, which is too far south. (3.) Bir Eyub does 
not suit the requirements of 2 Sam. xvii. 17. I¢ 
is too far off both from the city, and from the di- 
rect road over Olivet to the Jordan; and is in full 
view of the city (Van de Velde, i. 475), which the 
other spot is not. (4.) The martyrdom of St 
James was effected by casting him down from the 
temple wall into the valley of Kedron, where he 
was finally killed by a fuller with his washing: 
stick. The natural inference is that St. James 
fell near where the fullers were at work. . Now 
Bir Eyu is too far off from the site of the Tem- 
ple to allow of this, but it might very well have 
happened at the Fountain of the Virgin. (See 
Stanley’s Sermons on the Apost. Age, p. 333-34). 
(5.) Daray and Rogel are both from the same root, 
and therefore the modern name may be derived 
from the sncient one, even though at present it is 
taken to allude to the “ steps” by which the reser-’ 
voir of the Fountain is reached. 

Add to these considerations (what will have 
more significance when the permanence of Eastern 
habits is recollected) — (6.) That the Fountain of 
the Virzin is still the great resort of the women of 
Jerusalem for washing and treading their clothes: 
and also —(7.) That the level of the king's gar- 
dens must have been above the Bir Fywh, even 
when the water is at the mouth of the well — and 
it is generally seventy or eighty feet below; while 
they must have been lower than the Fountain of 
the Virgin, which thus might be used without dif 
ficulty to irrigate them. (See Robinson, i. 331 
334; and for the best description of the Bir Fyud, ° 
see Williams, Holy City, ii. 489-495). [JERUSA- 
LEM. ] G. 

* In reply to the argument by Bonar, adduced 
above, and in support of the theory which identi- 
fies Bir Eyub with the En-Rogel of the sacred writ- 
ers, these considerations may be urged. (1.) It is 
both a well and a spring. During portions of the 
rainy season, @ copious stream issues from its 
mouth, and when it ceases to overtlow, its waters 
pass off by a subterranean channel. (2.) ‘The nar- 
rative of “the martyrdom of St. James" [JAMES 
THE LITTLE] above referred to, differs from Jose- 
phus, and is partly, at least, legendary; and if the 
incident named is accepted, the “ inference’? does 
not follow, nor has it a decisive bearing on this 
question. (3.) The narrative in 2 Sam. xvii. 17, 
suggests no difficulty. It implies some place of 
concealment near the spot. That the locality wae 





b This natural interpretation of a name only 
alightly corrupt appears to have first suggested iteelf 
to Stanley (S. § P. p. 184). 
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a little off from the direct road would be favorable; |the Egyptians and Assyrians —a figure or devies 


and its being outside the city, yet within eaay 
teach of a messenger from it, answers all the re- 
quirements. (4.) I'he position of Bir Ayub accords 
entirely with the boundary-line between Judah and 
Benjamin, and that of the Fountain of the Virgin 
does not. This border, coming from the lead 
Sea, passed up the Valley of Hinnom, south of 
Jerusalem. The Sir Lyud is in the centre of the 
valley through which it passed, while the Fountain 
of the Virgin is on a hill-side, several .hbundred 
yards distant frow ita natural course. If the 
reader will turn to the article JERUSALEM, Plate 
III., on which both points are indicated, he will 
see at a glance how inevitably the border would 
touch the former point, and how improbable and 
unaccountable would be the detour which would 
carry it to the latter point. (5.) This theory, if not, 
as Thomson claims, more in harmony, is certainly 
not less so, with the record in 1 Kings i. 9, 38, 41. 
(6.) Other reasons in its favor are given above, 
and it has commanded the general assent of vis- 
itors and writers, from Brocardus to Robinson. 
The Bir ‘Ayub is 125 feet in depth, walled up 
with large square stones on its four sides, one of 
which terminates above in an arch. The work is, 
evidently, of high antiquity. The water is pure 
and sweet, but not very cold. When it pusses off 
beneath the surface, it issues, during a part of the 
year, in a large stream some forty yards below. | 


See Thomson, Land y Buk, ii. 528 f. 8. W. 

* ENROLLED (Luke ii. 1). [CENsus; 
TAXING. ] 

EN-SHE’MESH (wise “TD = spring of 


the sun: 7 mayh Tou alo, ny? Baiboaues ; | 


{in Josh. xviii., Alex. wyyn Zapue:] /nusemes, id | = 


ext, Funs Solis), a spring which formed one of the | 
landmarks on the north boundary of Judah (Josh. | 
xv. 7) and the south houndary of Benjamin (xviii. 
17). From these notices it appears to have been 
between the “ascent of Adummini’’ — the road | 
leading up from the Jordan valley sonth of the 
Wady Kelt—and the spring of En-rovel, in the 
valley of Kedron. It was therefore east of Jeru- | 
salem and of the Mount of Olives. The only | 
spring at present answering to this position is the 

* Ain-Haud or ’ Ain- Chit — the * Well of the Apos- 

tles,""@ about a mile below Bethany, the traveller’s 

first halting-place on the road to Jericho. Aczord- 

ingly this spring is generally identified with En- 

Shemesh. ‘The aspect of ’lin-Hicud is such that | 
the rays of the sun are on it the whole day. This 

is not inappropriate in a fountain dedicated to that 

luminary. G. 


ENSIGN (39, in the A. V. generally “en- | 


sign,’’ sometimes “ standard; ”’ Yai, “ standard,” 
with the exception of Cant. ii. 4, 


nin, « ensign "’). 





stndard for a large division of an army; and oth, 
the same for a small one. 


‘shanner; ”’ | 


The distinction between these | 


three Hebrew terms is sufficiently marked by their | 
respective uses: nes is a signil; degel a military | 


Neither of them, how- | 
ever, expresses the idea which “ standard "’ conveys 





to our minds, namely, a fg; the standards in use | 


among the Hebrews probably resembled those of 





@ ® So called from its being supposed that the Apos- 
ties of Christ may have rested there in their journeys. 
i. 


of some kind elevated on a pole. (1.) The notices 
of the nes or “ensign” are most frequent: it con- 
sisted of some well-understood signal which was 
exhibited on the top of a pole from a bare mount- 
ain-top (Is. xiii. 2, xviii. 3)—the very emblem 
of conspicuous isolation (Ie. xxx. 17). Around it 
the inhabitants mustered, whether for the purpose 
of meeting an enemy (Is. v. 26, xviii. 3, xxxi. 9), 
which was sometimes notified by the binst of a 
trumpet (Jer. iv. 21, li. 27); or, asa token of res- 
cue (Ps. Ix. 4; Is. xi. 10; Jer. iv. 6); or for a 
public proclamation (Jer. 1. 2); or simply as a 
gathering point (Is. xlix. 22, lxii. 10). What the 
nature of the signal was, we have no means of 
stating; it has been inferred from Is. xxxiii. 23, 
and Ez. xxvii. 7, that it was a flag: we do not ob- 
serve a flag depicted either in F/rvptian or Assyrian 
representations of veasels (Wilkinson, iii. 211; 
Bonomi, pp. 166, 167); but, in lieu of a flag, cer- 
tain devices, such as the pheenix, flowers, &., were 
embroidered on the sail; whence it appears that 
the device itself, and perhaps also the aail bearing 
the device, was the nes or “ensign.”” It may hare 
been sometimes the name of a leader, as implied 
in the titie which Moses gave to his altar “ Jeho- 
vah-nigsi '’ (Ex. xvii. 15). It may also have been, 
as Michaelis (Suppl. p. 1648) suggests, a blazing 





Egyptian Standards, from Wilkinson. 


torch. The important point, however, to be ob- 
served is, that the nes was an occasional signal. 
and not ao military standard, and that eleritiom 
and conaptcutty are implied in the use of the tenn. 
hence it is appropriately applied to the “pole "’ oa 
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which the brazen serpent hung (Num. xxi. 8),; * ENSUE (like the French ensuiere, which is 
which was indeed an “ensign"’ of deliverance to | from the Latin insequor) means in 1 Pet. iii. 11. to 
the pious Israelite; and again to the censers of | « fcllow after and overtake: “ Let him seek peace 
Kourah and his company, which became a “sign’’ | and ensue it.” It has no longer this sense. H. 
or beacon of warning to Israel (Num. xvi. 38). S , TIAA? 2 = ering o 
(2.) The term degel is used to describe the stand- a aes sad ie ae ee oy 
ards which were given to each of the four divisions | 6 en g:] Fons Taphuc). ‘The boundary of A 
chai ra a y seve ee er rr nasseh went from facing Shechem ‘to the inhab- 
papel derma ore neid tl the | tants of En-tappuah " (Jush. xvii. 7). It is prob- 
LXX as toe ere errand q.| ably identical with Tappuah, the position of which 
c. and Vulgate regarding it, hot Moen an, | Will be elsewhere examined. [Tarruan.] This 
shia aie Ra srk NC muistary vier ee: place must not be confounded with BeTu-TAPPUAH 
nexed to a standard, just as verillum is sometimes |= i. mountains of Judah. G. 


used for a body of soldiers (Tac. Hist. i. 70; Liv. 
viii. 8). The sense of comprct and martial array; * ENTRANCE TO HAMATH. ([Ha- 
MATH. ] 


does certainly seem to lurk in the word; a 
Cant. vi 4, 10, the brilliant glances of the bride's! sg pwPREAT (written also “intreat’’) is 
eyes are compared a the riage advance ots often used in the A. V. where we should employ 
on pias = os i ‘ mca nae ~ | « treat,” or a similar expression, as in the phrases 
a biton'iheodias bamlecia Cant. : 1, no | it entreat well,”” “courteously,” « spitefully, 
other sense than that of a “banner”’ will suit, “ shamefully,’ and “to evil Snireahy ee hapa 
; decina inate ALY 16; Acts xxvii. 3; Matt. xxii. 6; Luke xx. 11; 

ang re therefore think the rendering a * Y +1 Acts vii. 19, &e. The simple treat’ does not 
correct. No reliance can be placed on the term in| our in this sense either in the A. V. or in Shake- 
Ps. xx. 5, as both the sense and the text are mat-| | “e'Bo he €nt i” (A. V.) often signifies 
“to be prevailed upon by entreaty;” see 1 Chr. v. 


20; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 13; Is. xix. 22, he. A. 


EP_EN’ETUS [A. V. Epenetus] (Exalveros 
[praised or worthy of praise}), a Christian at 
Rome, greeted by St. Paul in Rom. xvi. 5, and 
designated as his beloved, and the first fruit of Asia 
(so the majority of ancient MSS. and the critical 
editors: the received text has 'Axatas) unto Christ. 
The Synopsis of the Pseudo-Dorotheus makes him 
first bishop of Carthace, but Justinian remarks that 
the African churches do not recognize sare 

. A. 

EP’APHRAS (‘Enagpas [lovely, fuscinit- 
ing]), a tellow-laborer with the Apostle Paul, men- 
tiuned Col. i. 7, as having taught the Colossian 
church the grace of God in truth, and designated 
a faithful minister (8edeovos) of Christ on their 
behalf. (On the question whether Epaphras was 
the founder of the Colossian church, see the pro- 
lecomena to the epistle, in Alford’s Greek Testt- 
ment, iii. 35 ff.) He was at that time with St. 
Paul at Kome (Col. iv. 12), and seems by the ex- 
pression 5 éf tpcv, there used, to have been a 
Colossian by birth. We find him again mentioned 
in the Epistle to Philemon (ver. 23), which was 
sent at the same time as that to the Colossians. 
St. Paul there calls him 6 cuva:xudAwrés pov, 
but whether the word represents matter of fact, or 
is only a tender and delicate expression of Ep- 
aphras's attention to the Apostle in his imprison- 
ment (cf. Rom. xvi. 13), we cannot say. 

Epaphras may be the same as Kpaphroditus, who 
is called, in Phil. ii. 25, the apostle of the Philip- 
pians, and having come from Philippi to Rome with 
contributions for St. Paul, was sent back with the 
epistle. It has been supposed by many, and among 
them by Grotius. In all probability the name Ep- 
aphras is an abbreviation of Epaphroditus: but on 
the question of the identity of the persons, the very 
slight notices in the “\. T. do not enable us to 
apeak with any confideace. The name Epaphro- 
ditus was sufficiently common: see Tac. Ann. xv. 
55; Sueton. Domit. 14; Joseph. Life, § 76. The | 
martytologies make Epaphras to have been first 
bishop of Colosse, and to have suffered martyrdom 
there. Hi. A. 
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ters of doubt (see Olshausen and Henystenberg, in 
loc.). Astandard implies, of course, a standard- 
bearer; but the supposed notice to that officer in 
Is. x. 18, is incorrect, the worda meaing rather 
‘‘as a sick man pineth away;'’ in a sumewhat 
parallel passage (Ia. lix. 19) the marginal version 
is to be followed, rather than the text. The char- 
acter of the Hebrew military standards is quite a 
matter of conjecture; they probably resembled the 
Egyptian, which consisted of a sacred emblem such 
as an animal, a boat, or the king's name (Wilkin- 
son, i. 204). Kabbinical writers state the devices 
to have been as follows: for the tribe of Judah a 
lion; for Keuben a man; for Ephraim an ox; and 
for Dan an eagle (Carpzov, Crit. App. p. 667); but 
no reliance can be placed on this. As each of the 
four divisions, consisting of three tribes, had its 
standard, so had each tribe its “sign” (oth) or 
“enaign,’’ probably in imitation of the Egyptians, 
among whom not only each battalion, but even 
each company had its particular ensign (Wilkin- 
gon, .c.) We know nothing of its nature. The 
word occurs figuratively in Ps. Ixxiv. 4, apparently 
in reference to the images of idol gods. W. L. B. 
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* Though Epaphras and Epaphroditus may be 
different forms of the same name (see Winer, 
Realw. i. 331), the probability is that in the Epistles 
they designate ditterent persons. It is against the 
supposed identity, first, that Epaphras belonged to 
Colossse (Col. iv. 12), and had come thence to 
Kome (Col. i. 7), whereas Epaphroditus belonged 
to Philippi, and had heen sent thence to Rome with 
the church’s contributions for Paul (Phil. ii. 25); 
and, secondly (as the foregoing facts indicate), that 
Epaphras had his circuit of labor in Phrygia or 
Asia Minor (Col. iv. 13), while Epaphroditus had 
his circuit in northern Greece or Macedonia. See 
Neander's Palanzung, ii. 292 (1847). Again, Ep- 


aphras was Taul's fellow-captive, probably in a lit-| 


eral sense. We may infer this first, from his being 
named apart from Paul's fellow-laborers (cuvep-yoi) 
at Rome (Philem. vv. 23, 24), and, secondly, from 
the subjoined éy Xpior@ 'Inoov, which shows in 
what sphere he bore that character. Meyer held 
to the fiyurative sense in his first ed. (1848), but 
changes to the other in his third (1865). H. 


EPAPHRODITUS (Ewagppdd:ir0s, Phil. ii. 
25, iv. 18). See above under Evrarnkas. H. A. 


_ * EPEN’ETUS, Rom. xvi. 5. (Ev.enerus.] 


E’PHAH (TOY [darkness] : Pepdp, [Poupd: 
Vat. in 1 Chr., Papep; Alex. in 1 Chr. and Is.,] 
Ladap: pha), the tirst, in order, of the sons of 
Midian (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33), afterwards 
mentioned by Isaiah in the following words: « ‘he 
multitude of camels shall cover thee, the drom- 
edaries of Midian and Ephah; all they from Sheba 
shall come: they shall bring gold and incense; and 
they shall shew forth the praises of the Lord. All 
the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered together unto 
thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall minister unto thee: 
they shall come up with acceptance on mine altar, 
and [ will glorify the house of my glory" (Is. Ix. 
6,7). This passage clearly connects the descend- 
ants of F:phah with the Midianites, the Keturahite 
Sheba, and the Ishmaelites, both in the position of 
their settlements, and in their wandering habits; 
and shows that, as usual, they formed a tribe bear- 
ing his name. But no satisfactory identification 
of this tribe has been discovered. The Arabic 

ah ad 

word KRAS (Gheyfch), which bas been supposed 
to be the same as Ephah, is the name of a town, 
or village, near Bulieys (the modern Bilbeys), a 
place in Evypt, in the province of the Sharkeeyeh, 
not far from Cairo: but the tradition that Ephah 
settled in Africa does not rest on sutticient author- 
ity. (Mrpian; Snewa.] E. S. P. 

E’/PHAH (MED [darkness]: Papd: Epha). 
1. Concubine of Caleb, in the line of Judah (1 
Chr. ii. 46). 

2. Son of Jahdai; also in the line of Judah (1 
Chr. ii. 47). 

E’PHAH. [MeEasures.] 

E’PHAI [2 syl.] (fullowing the Keri, ‘O° 5 


Yat the original text is ‘OVD —Opnatr [weary, 
languid]: and so LXX. "Iwpé; [Alex. Oder: FA. 
Qpe:}] Ophi), a Netophathite, whose suns were 
among the “captains ("7W’) of the forces’? left in 
Judah after the deportation to Babvlon (Jer. xl. 8). 
They submitted themselves to Gedaliah, the Baby- 


lonian governor, and were apparently massacred 
witb him by Ishmael (xli. 3, comp. xl. 13). 


xvii. 1). 


EPHESIANS 
E’PHER ("8Y [a calf, young ansmat] 
"Agelp, ‘Opép; [in Gen., Alex. Agep:] Opher 
Fpher), the second, in order, of the sons of Mid 
ian (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33), not mentioned ir 
the Bible except in these genealogical passagea 
His settlements have not been identified with any 
probability. According to Gesenius, the name is 
e 


equivalent to the Arabic Ghifr, phe: signifying 


“a calf,” and “a certain little animal, or insert, or 
animalcule.” Two tribes bear a similar appella- 


tion, Ghifur ( jie); but one was a branch of 


the first Amalek, the other of the Ishmaelite Kin- 
neh (ef. Caussin, £ssai sur 0 Hist. des Arabes, i. 
20, 297, and 298; and Abulfeda, Hist. Anteishouicn, 
ed. Fleischer, p. 196): neither is ascribed to Mid- 
ian. The first settled about Yethrib (E]-Medeeneh); 
the second, in the neighborhood of Mekkeh. 

E. §. P. 

E’PHER (“DP [a calf]: “Apep, Alex. ra- 
pee: Epher). 

. A son of Ezra, among the descendants of 
Judah; possibly, though this is not clear, of the 
family of the great Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 17). 

2. ’Opep; (Comp. ’Agep; Ald. Popep.]) One 
of the heads of the families of Manasseh on the 
east of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 2+). The name may be 
compared with that of Ophrah, the native place of 
Gideon, in Manasseh, on the west of Jordan. In 
the original the two are identical except in termi- 


nation (EY, TMDY); and according to the 


LXX. (as above) the vowel-points were once the 
same. G. 

E‘PHES-DAMMIM (D°83 De: 
"Eqepuév; [Vat. -neu:] Alex. Adecdouperw: in 
Jimbus Dominim), a place between Socuh and Aze- 
kuh, at which the Philistines were encamped be. 
fore the affray in which Goliath was killed (1 Sam. 
The meaning of the word is uncertain, 
but it is generally explained as the “end °’ of 
‘boundary of blood,” in that case probably derived 
from its being the scene of frequent sancuinary 


encounters between Israel and the Philistines 


Under the shorter form of Pas-DAMMI™ it Oceun 


once again in a similar connection (1 Chr. xi. 1:5). 
For the situation of the plaice see ELan, VALLEY 
OF. 


; G. 
* EPHE’SIAN (‘Eopeotos: Fphesius), an in- 


habitant of Ephesus, used in the singular only of 


Troriimus, one of Paul's Greek friends with bim 


at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29), but in the plural, of 
the entire people of that city as notoricus for their 
worship of Viana (Acts xix. 28, 34, 3d bus). 
ANA. ] 


{ bo1- 
H. 


EPHESIANS, THE EPISTLE TO 


THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul during 
his first captivity at Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), ap- 


parently immediately after he had written the 
Epistle to «he Colossians [CoLossiaNns, EristTer 
To], and during that period (perhaps the early part 
of A. D. 62) when his imprisonment had not as- 
sumed the severer character which seems to have 
marked its close. 

This sublime epistle was addressed to the Chris- 
tian church at the ancient and famous city of 


| Ephesus (see below), that chu: th which the Ayustle 
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had hivaself fuunded (Acts xix. 1 ff, comp. xviii. 
19), with which he abode so long (rpierlay, Acts 
xx. 31), and from the elders of which he parted 
with such a warm-hearted and affecting farewell 
(Acts xx. 18-35). It does not seem to have been 
called out by any special circumstances, nor even 
to have invulved any distinctly precautionary teach- 
ing (comp. Schneckenburger, Betrdge, p. 135 ff), 
whether against oriental or Judaistic theosophy, 
but to have been suggested by the deep love which 
the Apostle felt for his converts at Ephesus, and 
which the mission of Tychicus, with an epistle to 
the church of Colossee, afforded him a convenient 
opportunity of evincing in written teaching and ex- 
hortation. The epistle thus contains many thoughts 
that had pervaded the nearly contemporaneous 
Epistle to the Colossians, reiterates many of the 
same practical warnings and exhortations, bears 
even the tine of the same diction, but at the same 
time enlarges upon such profound mysteries of the 
divine counsels, displays so fully the origin and 
developments of the church in Christ, ita union, 
communion, and aggreyation in him, that this ma- 
jestic epistle can never be rightly deemed other- 
wise than one of the most sublime and consolatory 
outpourings of the Spirit of Grod to the children 
of men. To the Christian at Ephesus dwelling 
under the shadow of the great temple of Viana, 
daily seeing its outward grandeur, and almost daily 
hearing of its pompous ritualism, the allusions in 
this epistle to that mystic building of which Christ 
was the corner-stone, the Apostles the foundations, 
and himself and his fellow Christians portions of 
the august superstructure (ch. ii. 19-22), must 
have spoken with a force, an appropriateness, and 
@ reassuring depth of teaching that cannot be over- 
estimated. 

' The contents of this epistle easily admit of be- 
ing divided into two portions, the first mainly doc- 
trinal (ch. i.-iii.), the second hortatory and prac- 
tical, 
The doctrinal portion opens with a brief address 
to the saints in Ephesus (see below), and rapidly 
passes into a sublime ascription of praise to God 
the Father, who has predestinated us to the adop- 
tion of sons, blessed and redeemed us i Christ, and 
made known to us his eternal purpose of uniting 
all in him (ch. i. 3-14). This not unnaturally 
evokes a prayer from the Apostle that his con- 
verts may be enlightened to know the hope of God's 
calliag, the riches of his grace, and the magnitude 
of tliat power which was displayed in the resurrec- 
tion and transcendent exaltation of Christ — the 
head of his body, the church (ch. i. 15-23). 
Then, with a more immediate address to his con- 
verts, the Apostle reminds them how, dead as they 
had been in sin, God had quickened them, raised 
them, and even enthroned them with Christ, — and 
how all was by grace, not by works (ch. ii. 1-10). 
They were to remember, too, how they had once 
been alienated and yet were now brought nigh in 
the blood of Christ; how he was their peace; how 
by him both they and the Jews had access to the 
Father, and bow on him as the corner-stone they 
had been built into a spiritual temple to God (ch. 
ii. 11-22). On this account, having heard, as they 
must have done, how to the Apostle was revealed 
the profound mystery of this call of the Gentile 
world, they were not to faint at his troubles (ch. 
iii. 1-13): nay, he prayed to the great Father of 
all to give them inward strength to teach them with 
the love of Christ and fill thetn with the fullness of 
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God (ch. iii. 13-19). The prayer is concluded by 
a sublime doxoloyy (ch. iii. 2U, 21), which serve. 
to usher in the more directly practical portion. 

This the Apostle commences by entreating them 
to walk worthy of this calling, and to keep the 
unity of the spirit: there was but one body, one 
Spirit, one Lord, and one God (ch. iv. 1-6). Each 
too had his portion of grace from God (ch. iv. 
7-10), who had appointed ministering orders in the 
church, until all come to the unity of the faith, 
and grow up and become united with the living 
Head, even Christ (ch. iv. 11-16). Surely then 
they were to walk no longer as darkened, feelingless 
heathen; they were to put off the old man, and put 
on the new (ch. iv. 17-24). This too was to be 
practically evinced in their outward actions; they 
were to be truthful, gentle, honest, pure, and for- 
giving; they were to walk in love (ch. iv. 25-v. 2). 
Fornication, covetousness, and impurity, were not 
even to be named; they were once in heathen dark- 
ness, now they are light, and must reprove the 
deeds of the past (ch. v. 3-14). Thus were they 
to walk exactly, to be filled with joy, to sing, and 
to give thanks (ch. v. 15-21). Wives were to be 
subject to their husbands, husbands to love ard 
cleave to their wives (ch. v. 22-33): children were 
to honor their parents, parents to bring up holily 
their children (ch. vi. 1-4); servants and masters 
were to perform to each other their reciprocal duties 
(ch. vi. 5-9). 

With a noble and vivid exhortation to arm them- 
selves against their spiritual foes with the armor 
of (rod (ch. vi. 10-20), a brief notice of the coming 
of ‘Tychicus (ch. vi. 21, 22), and a twofold doxolozy 
(ch. vi. 23, 24), this sublime epistle comes to ita 
close. 

With rezard to the authenticity and genuineness 
of this epistle, it is not too much to say that there 
are no just grounds for doubt. The testimonies 
of antiquity are unusually strong. Even if we do 
not press the supposed allusions in Ignatius, Apa. 
ch. 12, and Polycarp, Philipp. ch. 12, we can con- 
fidently adduce Irenewus, Her. vy. 2, 3, v. 14, 3; 
Clem. Alex. Puedag. i. p. 108 (ed. Pott.), Strom. 
iv. p. 592 (ed. Pott.); Origen, Contr. Cels. iit. 20; 
Tertull. de Preser. /her. ch. 36, and after them 
the constant and persistent tradition of the ancient 
church. Even Marcion did not deny that the 
epistle was written by St. Paul, nor did heretics 
retuse occasionally to cite it as confessedly due te 
him as its author; comp. Irenreus, Her. i. 8, 5. 
In recent times, however, its genuineness has been 
somewhat vehemently called in question. De Wette, 
both in the introductory pages of his Commentary 
on this epistle (ed. 2, 1847), and in his /nfroduction 
w the N. 71. (ed. 5, 1848), labors to prove that it 
is a mere spiritless expansion of the [Epistle to the 
Colossians, thouyh compiled in the apostolic age, 
Schwegler (Nachapost. Zettalt. it. 330 tf), Baur 
(Paulus, p. 418 ff), and others advance a step 
further and reject both epistles as of no higher 
antiquity than the ave of Montanism and early 
Gnosticism. Without here entering into the details, 
it seems just to say that the adverse arguments 
have been urged with a certain amount of specious 
plausibility, but that the replies have been so clear, 
satisfactory, and in some cases crushing, as to leave 
no reasonable and impartial inquirer in doubt as 
to the authorship of the epistle. On the one hand 
we have mere subjective judements, not unmarked 
by arrogance, relying mainly on supposed diverzences 
in doctrine and presumed insipidities of diction, but 
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the other hand we have unusually convincing 
counter-investivations, and the unvarying testimony 
of the ancient church. If the discrepancies in 
matter and stvle are so decided as to lead a writer 
of the 19th century to deny contidently the genuine- 
ness of this epistle, how are we to account for its 
universal reception by writers of the 2d and 3d 
centuries, who spoke the language in which it was 
written, and who were by no means unacquainted 
with the phenomena of pious fraud and literary 
imposture ? 

Vor a detailed reply to the arguments of De 
Wette and [aur, the student may be referred to 
Meyer, Atul. z. Aph. p. 10 ff (ed. 2), Davidson, 
Introd. a N. T. ii. p. 352. ff, and Alferd, 2ro- 
bejomena, p. 8. [See also Kicpper, De Origine 
Lpp. ad Ephesios et Colossenses, Grvph. 1853.) 4 

‘Two special points require a brief uotice. 

(1.) The readers for whom this epistle was de- 
sivnied. In the opening words, TlatAos amdéoroados 
Xpicrov ‘Inaov b:a OeAhparos Oeov tots ayiors 
Trois ovo dv "Edecw wal micros dv Xpiote 
‘Incov, the words ey 'Epecw are omitted by B, 
G7 [a secanda mtnu|, Basil (expressly), and pos- 
sibly [probably] ‘Tertullian. ‘This, combined with 
the somewhat noticeable omission of all greetings 
to the members of a church with which the Apostle 
stood in such affectionate relation, and some other 


internal objections, have suggested a doubt whether , 


these words really formed a part of the original 
text. At first sight these doubts seem plausible; 
but when we oppose to them (a) the overwhelming 
weivht of diplomatic evidence for the insertion of 
the words, (4) the testimony of all the versions, (¢) 
the universal desiynation of this epistle by the 
ancient church (Marcion standing alone in his 
assertion that it was written to the Laodiceans) as 
an epistle fo the Aphesind, (/) the extreme diffi- 
culty iy giving any satisfactory meaning to the 
isolated participle, and the absence of any parallel 
usave in the Apostle’s writings, — we can scarcely 
feel any doubt as to the propriety of removing the 
brackets in which these words are inclosed in the 
2d edition of Ziachendorf, and of considering them : 
an integral part of the original text.o If called 
upon to supply an answer to, or an explanation of 
the internal objections, we must record the opinion 
that none on the whole seems so free from objection 
as that which reyards the Epistle as also designed 
for the benefit of churches either conterminous to, 
or dependent on, that of Ephesus. The counter- 


a *Some good remarks on this topic will also be 
found in an article on The Trbingrn School by the 
Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch. D. D., in the Monthly Religious 
Mazazine (Boston) for May, 
of the resemblance of the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and the Colossians, and of their rejection by Baur, the 
writer observes : — 

'Qur critic, however, does not hold that one of 
these epistles is genuine and the other forged, but 
condemns both together. In so doing, he does not 
appear to perceive that he encounters the very difft- 
culty which he had just urged against the common 
belief. It is certainly very unlikely that. two persons 
should, without consent, have forged two pretended 
epistles ao like each other aa these: nor does it seem 
credible that, when one had forged Colossians, another 
counterfeiter should have received this base coinnge as 
true. and given us forgery upon forgery. The only 
supposition remaining for Dr. Baur is that the pre- 
toded author repeated himself — the supposidion 
Waieu he bad already repudiated as applied to Paul. 


wholly destitute of any sound historical basis; 


186, p. 301 ff. Speaking | 


an 
—_— 
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arguments of Meyer, though ably ured, are ne 
convincing. Nor can an appral to the silence of 
writers of the ancient church on this further dest. 
nation be conceived of much weiglit, as their reter- 
ences are to the usual and tilaudéi designation of 
the epistle, but do not, and are not inteided to 
affect the question of its wider or narrower destina- 
tion. It is not unnatural to suppose that the special 
greetings might have been separately intrusted to 
the bearer Tychicus, possibly himself an Epbesian, 
and certainly commissioned by the Apostle (ch. ¥. 
22) to inform tbe Ephesians of his state and cir- 
cumstances. 

(2.) The question of priority in respect of com- 
position between this epistle and that to the Cchw- 
sians is very diticult to adjust. On the whole, 
both internal and external considerations seem 
somewhat in favor of the priority of the Epistle to 
the Colossians. Comp. Neander, £’linting, i. 329 
(Hohn), Schleiermacher, Stud. u. Arif. for 1832, p. 
500, and Wieseler, Chronol., p. 450 ff On the sim 
Uarity of contents, see COLOss1ANs, Epistle To. 

(3.) The opinion that this epistle and thuse to 
the Colossians and to Philemon were written dunog 
the Apustle’s imprisonment at Caesarea (Acta mu. 
27-xxvi. 32) has already been noticed (CoLim 
SIANS, EvistTLe To}, and on deliberation rejected. 
The weiglit of probability seems cistinctly on the 
side of the opinion of the ancient church, that the 
present epistle was written during the Apostles 
first Lmprisonment in Rome. 

The editions of [commentaries on] this epistle 
have been numerous. We may specify these of 
Ruckert (Leipz. 1834), Harleas (Erl. 18:34), — an 
adinirable edition, completely undervalued by De 
Wette, — Olshausen (Kanigsb. 1840), De Werte 
(Leipz. 1847), Stier (Berl. 1848), Mever (Gat 
1853); and in our own country those of Eadie 
(Gilasg. 1854 [also New York]), Ellicott (lend. 
1855), and Alford (Lond. 1857). C. J. E. 

* We have later editions of commentaries frem 
ENicott, 3d ed., 1854 (Amer. reprint, 1806): Alford, 
1865 (4th ed.); Tarless, 1858 (but unchanced); 
Stier, 13859 (an abridyment of the earlier ed.ten, 
which Elicett in the Preface to his / phe sts 00 


justly censures for its prolixitv); Mever, 3d ed, 


1859. ‘To the foregoing works we may add those 
of Schenkel, Briefe an aie hpheser, &e., 187 2te 
Auay.); Karl Braune, Ber. an die fF pheser, &e.. 1987 
(substituted for Schenkel’s conmentary on this 
epistle in Lange's Bibedirerk) 3 Week, Verdesungen 
ub. die Briefe an die Kol, den Plhatem. vu. ce 


It would be, indeed, less probuble in the case of a 
forger than in that of the Apostle; for the latter, 
Writing naturdly, would not guard himself agairet 
repeating the same thoughts in letters to differert pere 
sons; while one who was fabricating false cpistes 
would take especial care against whatever might bnng 
his work into suspicion.” (Page du3 ) A. 

6 * The diplomatic evidence against the genuine 
nesa of the words ev "Edeow is now strengthened by 
their omission in the Gazer Stnaiticus, Basi: tesufies 
that the reading rots otow (without ey "Edéeow) bad 
been handed down by his) predecessors, and was that 
which he bad found in the ancient copies of the episue: 
olTw yup Kat OL mpd nuwY wapadedwaagi, Kat Hues o 
Tos. TaAaos TwH artiypddwr etprycapey (Coatra 
Eunom. 4.19). This appears also to hare been the 
reading of Origen. See the note in Tischendort’s 72 
ed. of the Greek Testament (185%). The external 
evidence aguinst the words is certainly weighty. Ov 
this and other questions relating to the epistie, sec par 
ticularly Bleek’s Vorfesungen (1860), p. Lig ek 
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Byph., 1865 (edited by F. Nitzsch); Trapp, in his 
Commentary on the New Testament (Webster's ed. 
Lond. 1865); Maurice, Epistle to the Ephesians, 
in his Unity of the New Testament, pp. 512-548 
(1854); J. Llewelyn Davies, Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, with 
Introduction and Notes (Lond. 1866); Alford, in 
his New Testament for English Readers (1866); 
Wordsworth, in his Greek Testament, with /ntro- 
ductions and Notes, 1866 (4th ed.); and in our 
own country, those of the Rey. Albert Barnes, 
Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles 
to the Ephesiwns, Philippians, and Colossivns 
(1845), S. H. Turner, D. D., The Epistle Yo the | 
Ephesiins, in Greek and English, with an kxeget- 
teal Commentary (1856), and Charles Hodge, D. D.,_ 
Comm. on the Epistle to the Ephesiins (1856). | 

The circle of critical questions (such as genuine- 
ness, Gnostic tendency, time and place of composi- | 
tion) to which this epistle has given rise, coincides 
very nearly with that connected with the Epistle | 
to the Colossians. [CoLossians.| On this class 
of questions see especially Prof. Weiss’s supple- 
mentary article in Herzog's Real-Encyk. xix. 481- 
487. This writer agrees with those who regard éy 
"Egécy of the received text (i. 1) as a later addition, 
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and the epistle consequently as encyclical in its 
destination. In his view the textual evidence for 
this conclusion is altogether preponderant, while 
the omission of the words occasions no difficulty. 
It was sutticient for the Apostle in the address to 
characterize his readers as Christians or saints in 
a general way, while at the same time he gave to 
Tychicus, the bearer of the letter (Col. iv. 7), oral 
instructions as to the particular churches for whom 
the epistle was designed. Bleek (Lint. in das N. 
Test. p. 457) supposes that the letter was sent first 
to the church at Laodicea (comp. Tertull. adr. 
Marcion. y. 11, 17, and Col. iv. 16), but that it 
was designed te be communicated to other churches 
in the immediate neighborhood (as that at Hie- 
rapolis), which Paul had not personally visited. He 
thinks it cannot have been intended also for the 
church at Ephesus, which stood in so different a 
relation to the Apostle. Dr. J. C. M. Laurent, on 


the other hand, in a recent article (Philemon ron 
Laodikeia, in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1866, 
p- 129 ff.) regards the epistle as designed equally 
for the churches of Laodicea and Ephesus, and 
therefore originally written without any address, 
the words éy 'Epéow in ver. 1 being a later addi- 
tion. 


The various hypotheses have been still more 


(From Laborde.) 


recently discussed by Kamphausen, Ueber den and smaller basin of the Cayster, called by the 
urspriingl. Leserkreis des Lpheserbriefes, in the Turks Kutschuk- Mendere, or the Little Maander. 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1856, pp. 742-749. He Its upper level (often called the Caystrian meadows) 
supposes that ‘the epistle was originally addressed was closed to the westward by the gorge between 
to the church at Laodicea. H. | Gallesus and Pactyas, the latter of these mountains 


EPH’ESUS (‘Eg:a9s), an illustrious city in being a prolongation of the range of Messogis which 
bounds the valley of the Meander on the north, 


the former more remotely connected with the range 
of Tmolus which bounds the valley of the Hermus 
on the south. Beyond the gorge and towards the 


the district of Ionia (7éAcs ‘Iwvias émipaveorarn, 
Steph. Byz. s. v.), nearly opposite the island of 
Samos, and about the middle of the western coast 
of the peninsula commonly called Asia Minor. Not 


sea the valley opens out again into an alluvial flat 
(Herod. ii. 10), with hills rising abruptly from it. 
The plain is now about 5 miles in breadth, but 


that this geographical term was known in the first 
century. The Asta of the N. T. was simply the 
Roman province which embraced the western part : 
of the peninsula. Of this province Ephesus was formerly it must have been smaller; and some of 
the capital. [Epnersvs.] the hills were once probably islands. Here Ephesus 
Among the more marked physical features of the stood, partly on the level ground and partly on the 
peninsula are the two large rivers, Hermus and ”! 
Mveander, which flow from a remote part of the! Of the hills, on which a large portion of the city 
interior westward to the Archipelago, Smyrna (Key. | was built, the two most important were Prion and 
ii. $) being near the mouth of one and Miletus Coressus, the latter on the S. of the plain, and 
‘Acts xx. 17) of the other. Between the valleys being in fact almost a continuation of Pactyas, the 
drained by these two rivers is the shorter stream former being in front of Coressus and near it, 
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thongh eeparated by a deep and definite valley. 
Further to the N. E. is another conspicuous emi- 
nence. It seems to be the hill mentioned by Pro- 
copius (de dif. v. i.) as one on which a church 
dedicated to St. John was built; and its present 
name Ayasaluk is thought to have reference to 
him, and to be a corruption of 6 &ytos OeoAdyos. 
Ephesus is closely connected with this Apostle, not 
only as being the scene (Kev. i. 11, ii. 1) of the 
most prominent of the churches of the Apocalypse, 
but also in the story of his later life as given by 
Eusebius. Possibly his Gospel and Epistles were 
written here. There is a tradition that the mother 
of our Lord was buried at Ephesus, &s also Timothy 
and St. John; and Ignatius addressed one of his 
epistles to the church of this place (rj exxAnolg 
77 Gkiopaxaploty, rH oven ev ’Epéow tis ‘Agias, 
Hefele, Pat. Apostol. p. 154), which held a con- 
spicuous position during the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, and was in fact the metropolis of the 
churches of this part of Asia. But for direct Biblical 
illustration we must turn to the life and writings 
of St. Paul, in following which minutely it is 
remarkable how all the most characteristic features 
of ancient Ephesus come successively into view. 

1. Geographical Relations. — These may be 


viewed in connection, first with the sea and then | [| 


with the land. 

All the cities of Tonia were remarkably well 
situated for the growth of commercial prosperity 
(Herod. i. 142), and none more so than Ephesus. 
With a fertile neighlorhood and an excellent climate, 
it was also most conveniently placed for traffic with 
all the neighboring parts of the Levant. In the 
time of Augustus it was the great emporium of 
all the regions of Asia within the Taurus (Strab. 
xiv. p. 950): its harbor (named Panorimnus),at the 
mouth of the Cayster, was elaborately constructed ; 
though alluvial matter caused serious hindrances 
both in the time of Attalus, and in St. Paul's own 
time (Tac. Ann. xvi. 23). The Apostle’s life alone 
furnishes illustrations of its mercantile relations 
with Achaia on the W., Macedonia on the N., and 
Syria on the E. At the close of his second mis- 
sionary circuit, he sailed across from Corinth to 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19) when on his way to Syria 
(th. 21, 22); and there is some reason for believing 
that he once made the same short voyage over the 
ZEvean in the opposite direction at a later period 
(Cont NTHIANS, First EpIstLe To]. On the third 


missionary circuit, besides the notice of the journey |. 


from Ephesus to Macedonia (xix. 21, xx. 1), we 
have the cvast voyage on the return to Syria given 
in detail (xx., xxi.) and the geographical relations 
of this city with the islands and neighboring parts 
of the coast minutely indicated (xx. 15-17). ‘To 
these passaves we must add 1 Tim. i. 3; 2 Tim. 
iv. 12, 20; though it is difficult to say confidently 
whether the journeys implied there were by land 
or by water. See likewise Acts xix. 27, xx. 1. 

As to the relations of Ephesus to the inland 
tegions of the continent, these also are prominently 
brought before us in the Apostle's travels. The 
“upper coasts" (rd dywrepixa pépn, Acts xix. 1) 
through which he passed when about to take up bis 
residence in the city, were the Phrygian table-lands 
of the interior; and it was probably in the same 
listrict that on a previous occasion (Acts xvi. 6) he 
formed the unsuccessful project of preaching the 
gospel in the district cf Asia. Two great roads at 
least, in the Roman times, led eastward from Eph- 
esus* one through the passes of Tmolus to Sardis 
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(Rev. iii. 1) and thence to Galatia and the N. BE 
the other round the extremity of Pactyas to Mag. 
nesia, and so up the valley of the Mwander to Ico- 
nium, whence the communication was direct to the 
Euphrates and to the Syrian Antioch. There seem 
to have been Sardian and Magnesian gates on the 
E. side of Ephesus, corresponding to these reads 
respectively. There were also ccast-roads leasing 
northwards to Smyrna and southwards to Miletus 
By the latter of these it is probable that the Ephe 
sian elders travelled, when summoned to meet Paul 
at the latter city (Acts xx. 17, 18). Part of the 
pavement of the Sardian road has heen noticed by 
travellers under the clitfs of Gallesus. All these 
roads, and others, are exhibited on the map in 
Leake's Asia Minor. 

2. Temple and Worship of Diana. — Conspie- 
uous at the head of the harbor of Ephesus was 
the great temple of Diana or Artemis, the tutelary 
divinity of the city. This building was raised a 
immense substructions, in consequence of the 
swampy nature of the ground. The earlier temple, 
which had been begun before the Persian war, was 
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Plan of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. (From 
Guhl’s Ephesiaca.) 


was born; and another structure, raised by the en- 
thusiastie cocperation of all the inhabitants of 
« Asia,’ had taken its place. Its dimensions were 
very great. In length it was 425 feet, and in 
breadth 220. The columns were 127 in number, 
and each of them was 60 feet high. In style, too, 
it constituted an epoch in Greek art (Vitruv. iv. 1); 
since it was here first that the graceful Jonie order 
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was perfected. The magnificence of this sanctuary | ical buoks which were publicly burnt (ver. 19) 
was a proverb throughout the civilized world. (‘OQ | under the influence of St. Paul's preaching, it ir 
ris "Apréudos vads dy "Edd vos é¢or) Oewy| enough here to refer to the 'Epdoa “aro 
Thos thle Bye Spect. yd aa All these | (mentioned by Plutarch and otters), irae were 
cireumstances give increased force to the architect- | regarded as a charm when pronounced, and when 
ural allegory in the great epistle which St. Paul| written down were carried about as amulets. The 
wrote in this place (1 Cor. iii. 9-17), to the pag- | faith in these mystic syllables confinued, more or 
sages where imagery of this kind is used in the | less, till the sixth century. See the Life of Alexan- 
epistles addressed to Ephesus (Eph. ii. 19-22; 1|der of Tralles in the Dict. of Biog. [See also 
Tim. iii. 15, vi. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20), and to the | Grotius and Wetstein on Acts xix. 19.] 
words spoken to the Ephesian elders at Miletus; 5. Provincial and municipal government. — It is 
(Acts xx. 32). well known that Asia was a proconsular province; 

The chief points connected with the uproar at | and in harmony with this fact we find proconsuls 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 23-11) are mentioned in the (& @éwaro:, ‘deputies, A. V.) specially men- 
article Diana; but the following details must be tioned (ver. 38). Nor is it necessary to inquire 
added. In consequence of this devotion, the city | here whether the plural in this passage is generic, 
of Ephesus was called yvewxépos (ver. 35) or|or whether the governors of other provinces were 
‘‘warden"’ of Diana. This was a recognized title’ present in Ephesus at the time. Again we learn 
applied in such caees, not only to individuals, but | from Pliny (v. 31) that Ephesus was an assize- 
to communitics. In the instance of Ephesus, the town (/vrum or conventus); and in the sacred nar- 
term is abundantly found both on.coins and on in-|rative (ver. 38) we find the court-days alluded to 
scriptions. Its neocorate was in fact, as the “ town-| as actually being held (dyépa:o: &yovra:, A. V. 
elerk *’ said, proverbial. Another consequence of | ‘the law is open‘’) during the uproar; though 
the celebrity of Diana's worship at Ephesus was, | perhaps it is not absolutely necessary to give the 
that a large manufactory grew up there of portable | expression this exact reference as to time (see 
shrines (yaoi, ver. 24, the dg:3piuara of Vionys.; Wordsworth). Ephesus itself was a “free city,” 
Halicarn. ii. 2, and other writers), which strangers | and had its own assemblies and its own magistrates. 
purchased, and devotees carried with them on jour- | The senate (-yepoucla or BovAh) is mentioned, not 
neys or set up in their houses. Of the manufact-| only by Strabo, but by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 10, § 
urers engaged in this business, perhaps Alexander | 25, xvi. 6, §§ 4,7); and St. Luke, in the narrative 
the “coppersmith "' (3 yaAxevs, 2 Tim. iv. 14){ before us, speaks of the Sjyos (vv. 30, 33, A. V. 
was one. The case of Demetrius the ‘silver-|the people'’) and of its customary assemblies 
smith "" (dpyupowotos in the Acts) ia explicit. He | (évvdue éxxAnola, vv. 39, A. V. “a lawful as- 
was alarmed for his trade when he saw the gospel, sembly ""). That the tumultuary meeting which 
under the preaching of St. Paul, gaining ground | was gathered on the occasion in question should 
upon idolatry and superstition; and he spread a/| take place in the theatre (vv. 29, 31) was nothing 
panic among the craftsmen of various grades, the | extraordinary. It was at a meeting in the theatre 
rTexvira: (ver. 24) or designers, and the dépydra:|at Caesarea that Agrippa I. received his death- 
(ver. 25) or common workmen, if this is the dis-| stroke (Acts xii. 23), and in Greek cities this was 
tinction between them. often the place for large assemblies (Tac. //ist. ii. 

3. The Asiarchs. — Public games were connected | 80; Val. Max. ii. 2). We even find conspicuous 
with the worship of Diana at Ephesus. The month } mention made of one of the most important mu- 
of May was sacred to her. ‘The uproar mentioned’ nicipal officers of Ephesus, the « ‘fown-Clerk " 
in the Acts very probably took place at this season. , (ypauuarevs) or keeper of the records, whom we 
St. Paul was certainly at Ephesus about that time | know from other sources to have been a person of 
of the year (1 Cor. xvi. 8); and Demetrius might | great influence and responsibility. 
well be peculiarly sensitive if he found his trade| It is remarkable how all these political and re- 
failing at the time of greatest concourse. However | ligious characteristics of Ephesus which appear in 
this may be, the Asiarchs ("Acidpyai, A. V.' the sacred narrative, are illustrated by inscriptions 
“chiefs of Asia’) were present (Acts xix. 31).) and coins. An dpyeiow or state-paper offive is 
These were officers appointed, after the manner} mentioned on an inscription in Chishull. The 
of the ediles at Rome, to preside over the games| ypayuarevs frequently appears; so also the 'Agi- 
which were held in different parts of the province | dpya: and dy@unaro:. Sometimes these words 
of Asia, just as other provinces had their Galzt-| are combined in the same inscription: see for in- 
archs, Lyciarchs, &c. Various cities would require | stance BKickh. Corp. Insc. 2999, 2094. The fol- 
the presence of these officers in turn. In the ac-| lowing is worth quoting at length, as containing 
count of Polycarp's martyrdom at Smyrna (Hefele, | also the words 8ijos and yvewxdpos: ‘H oiAoce- 
Pat, Apost. p. 286) an important part is played by | Baords ‘Eqeclay BovAd wal 5 vewxdpos Sjpos 
the Asiarch Philip. I[t is a remarkable proof of the! xa$i¢pwoay éxl dyOumdrov MeSouxalov Mpecxel- 
influence which St. Paul had gained at 
Ephesus, that the Asiarchs took his side in 
the disturbance. See Dr. Wordsworth's 
note on Acta xix. 31. [ASIARCH.¥. | 

4. Study and practice of magic. — Not 
unconnected with the preceding subject was 
the remarkable prevalence of mayical arts 
at Ephesus. This also comes conspicuously 
into view in St. Luke's narrative. The pe- 
culiar character of St. Paul's miracles (8u- . 
vduers ov Tas Puxovcas, ver. 11) would Coin of Ephesus, exhibiting the Temple of Diana. 
seem to have been intended as antagonistic to a vou Wndicaudvou TiB. KA. ‘Iradikod Too ypaw 
wevalent superstition. In illustration of the mag-| paréws rou Bhuov. 2966. The coins of Ep 
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are full of allusions to the worship of Diana in immediately after the Great Dentecost (Acts ii} 
various aspects. The word vewxdpos is of fre- Whatever previous plans St. l’aul may have enter 
quent occurrence. That which is given above has tained (xvi. 6), his first visit was on his return 
also the word dy@traros: it exhibits an image of from the second missionary circuit (xviii. 19-21); 
the temple, and, bearing as it does, the name and and his stay on that occasion was very short: nor 
head of Nero, it must have been struck about the is there any proof that he found any Christians at 
time of St. Paul's stay in Ephesus. Ephesus; but he left there Aquila and Priscilla 

We should enter on doubtful ground if we were (ver. 19), who both then and at a later period (2 
to speculate on the Gnostic and other errors which Tim. iv. 19) were of signal service. In St. Paul's 
grew up at Ephesus in the later apostolic age, and own stay of more than two years (xix. 8, 1(, xx. 
which are foretold in the address xt Miletus, and 31), which formed the most important passage of 
indicated in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and more , his third circuit, and during which he labored. first 
distinctly in the Epistles to Timothy. It is more in the synagogue (xix. 8), and then in the seheol 
to our purpose if we briefly put down the actual of Tyrannus (ver. 9), and also in private houses 
facts recorded in the N. T. as connected with the | (xx. 20), and during which he wrote the first 
rise and early progress of Christianity in this city. | Epistle to the Corinthians, we have the period of 

That Jews were estabiished there in considerable | the chief evangelization of this shore of the A°gean. 
numbers is known from Josephus (/. c.), and might | The direct narrative in Acts xix. receives but little 
be inferred from its mercantile eminence; but it is | elucidation from the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
also evident from Acts ii. 9, vi. 9. In harmony | which was written several years after from Heme; 
with the character of Ephesus as a place of con- | but it is supplemented in some important partien- 
course and commerce, it is here, and here only, that | lars (especially as regards the Apostle’s personal 
we find disciples of John the Baptist explicitly | habits of self-denial, xx. 34) by the address at Mi- 
mentioned after the ascension of Christ (Acts xviii. | letus. This address shows that the church at Eph- 
25, xix. 3). The case of Apollos (xviii. 24) is an | esus was thoroughly organized under its presbyters. 
exemplification further of the intercourse between | At a later period TIMOTHY was set over them, as 
this place and Alexandria. The first seeds of | we learn from the two epistles addressed to him. 
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View of the Theatre at Ephesus. (From Laborde.) 


mus and Tychicus, were natives of Asia (xx. 4),|ton. Some views are given in the second volume 
and the latter probably (2 Tim. iv. 12), the former | of the /oniay Antiquities, published by the Dilet- 
certainly (Acts xxi. 29), natives of Ephesus. In/tanti Society. Leake, in his Asia Miner, has a 
the sane connection we ought to mention Ovesiph- | discussion on the dimensions and style of the 
orus (2 Tim. i. 16-18) and’ his household (iv. 19). | Temple. The whole place is now utterly desolate, 
On the other hand must be noticed certain specified . with the exception of the small Turkish village at 
Ephesian antagonists of the Apostle, the sons of | Aycsaluk. The ruins are of vast extent, both on 
Sceva and his party (Acts xix. 14), Hymenatus and | Coressus and on the plain; but there is great doubt 
Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. iv. 14), and Phy-,as to many topographical details. In Kiepert’s 
gellus and Hermogenes (2 Tim. i. 15). | Hellas is a map, more or less conjectural, the sub- 
The site of ancient Ephesus has been visited and | stance of which will be found in the /ct. of Ceeg. 
exainined by many travellers during the last 200s. v. Kphesus. Guhl's plans also are mostly from 
years; and descriptions, more or less copious, have | Kiepert. 
been given by Vococke, Tournefort, Spon and! It is satisfactory, however, that the position of 
Wheler, Chandler, Poujoulat, Prokesch, Beaujour, | the theatre on Mount Prion is absolutely certain. 
Schubert, Arundell, Fellows, and Hamilton. The | Fellows says it must have heen one of the largest 
fullest xccounts are, among the older travellers, in | in the world. A view of it. from Laborde, is given 
Chandler, and among the more recent, in Hamill. [abows: The situation of the temple is doubtful, 
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but it prohably stood where certain large masses re- 
main on the low ground, full in view of the theatre. 
The disappearance of the temple may easily be ac- 
counted for, partly by the rising of the soil, and 
partly by the incessant use of its materials for 
Some of its columns are said 
to be in St. Sophia at Constantinople, and even in 


mediseval buildings. 


the cathedrals of Italy. 


To the works above referred to must be added, 
Perry, De rebus Aphesivrum (Gott. 1837), a slight 
sketch; Guhl, Aphestree (Berl. 1843), a very 
elaborate work; Hemsen'’s Puuldus (Grott. 1830), 
which contains a good chapter on Ephesus; Biscoe 
On the Acts (Oxf. 1829), pp. 274-285; Mr. Aker- 


man’s paper on the Coins of Ephesus in the Trans. 
of the Numismitic Suc., 1841; Gronov. Antig. 
Grec. vii. 3887-401; and an article by Ampere in 
the Her. des Deux Mondes for January 1842. 


An elaborate work on Ephesus is understood to 
be in preparation by Mr. Falkener [since published, 


Lond. 1862]. J. 8. H. 


* The Apostle Paul in all probability wrote his 
Epistle to the Galatians at Ephesus, during his so- 


journ of nearly three years in that city (Acts xx. 
31). [GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. ] 


to have been a rule of the earliest missionaries, and 
that was to plant the gospel first in the principal 


towns, and then from these centres to extend the 
Writing to the 


knowledge of it to other regions. 
believers at Thessalonica, the most populous place 
in northern Greece, Paul cominends them, because 
from them had “sounded out the word of the 
Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also 
in every (other) place '' with which travel and coim- 
merce connected that metropolis (1 Thess. i. 8). 


Ephesus held a similar rank in relation to the ad- 


jacent parts of Asia Minor (Acts xix. 10). The 
church at Ephesus was one of the seven churches 
to whith the Apostle John at a subsequent period 
sent messages from Patmos (Rev. ii. 1 ff). How 
sadly fultilled were Paul's predictions respecting the 
corruptions which should appear in this church 
after his death (Acts xx. 28 t.), we learn from its 
condition as described by John (Kev. ii. 1-6). 
[NicoLAIrans.] For the import and teachings 
of the communication which the Spirit sent through 
John to the church at Ephesus, see Trench’s Conon. 
on the Kpistles to the Seven Churches in Asia, and 
Prof. Stuart's Commentary on the Apocclypse. 

Forhiger (Handb, der alten Geogr. it, 188 ff.) 
cites the principal passayes in the classical writers 
which illustrate the rank and earlier history of this 
capital of Koman Asia. There are articles on 
“Ephesus” in Pauly's Real-Ancyk. by Wester- 
mann, and in Herzog's Real-Encyk. by Arnold. 
Lewin furnishes a sketch at some length of pro- 
consular Asia and Ephesus its capital (Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, i. 344-365). The incidents 
relating to Paul's life and labors in that city are 
drawn out in chap. viii. of Howson's Scenes from 
the Life of St. Paul, and thew Religious Lessons 
(Lond. 1866), reprinted by the American Tract 
Society (Boston, 1867). See also Conybeare and 
Howson's Life and Letters of St. Paul, ii. 80 ff. 
‘Amer. ed.). 

The approach of the West to the East in the 
assimilatins power of its commerce, arts, and gen- 
eral civilization brings with it strange innovations 
A railroad at the present time connects the Apoc- 
alyptic places, Smyrna and Ephesus, with each 

















Ilis_ so- 
journ there for so long a time illustrates what appears 
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of the Gospel, p. 215), “we made the journey in 
two hours.. It crosses a smiling, fertile valley, ly- 
ing between green mountains, crowned not far from 
Ephesus by a fine glacier. Numerous herds are 
startled into flight at the whistle of the engine: 
several slow caravans pass before us, as if to draw 
the contrast between the antique locomotion of the 
desert world and the unbridled haste of a more 
advanced civilization.” H. 


EPH’LAL (ODEN [judqment]: '"Apauna: 
Alex. OpaAad: [.Ald. with 8 MSS. "Opada:] Oph- 
lal), a descendant of Judah, of the family of Hez- 
ron and of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 37). 


EPHOD (ES), a sacred vestment originally 
appropriate to the hieh-priest (Ex. xxviii. 4), but 
afterwards worn by ordinary priests (1 Sam. xxii. 
18), and deemed characteristic of the office (1 Sam. 
ii. 28, xiv. 3; Hos. iii. 4). For a description of 
the robe itself see Hiait-prrest. A kind of ephod 
was worn by Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 18), and by Da- 
vid when he brought the ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
vi. 145 1 Chr. xv. 27); it differed from the priestly 
ephod in material, being made of ordinary linen 
(td), whereas the other was of fine linen (shes/); 
it is noticeable that the LX.X. does not give érwuls 
or ’Edovd in the passages last quoted, but terms 
of more general import, croAh tkaAAos, TroAy 
Buvacivyn. Attached to the ephod of the high- 
priest was the breastplate with the Urim and 
Thummim; this was (he ephod nar’ éfoyny. which 
Abiathar carried off (1 Sam. xxiii. 6) from the 
tabernacle at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9), and which Da- 
vid consulted (1 Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7). The im- 
portance of the ephod as the receptacle of the 
breastplate led to its adoption in the idolatrous forms 
of worship instituted in the time of the Judges. 
(Judg. viii. 27, xvii. 5, xviii. 14 ff). The amount 
of gold used by Gideon in making his ephod (Judg. 
vili. 25) has led Gesenius (Thes. p. 135), following 
the Peshito version, to give the word the meaning 
of an idol-image, as though that and not the priest 
was clothed with the epbod; but there is no evi- 
dence that the idol was so invested, nor does such 
an idea harmonize with the general use of the 
ephod. The ephod itself would require a consid- 
erable amount of gold (Ex. xxviii. 6 ff, xxxix. 2 
ff.); but certainly not so large a sum as is stated 
to have been used by Gideon; may we not therefore 
assume that to make an ephod implied the intro- 
duction of a new system of worship with its various 
accessories, such as the graven image, which seems 
from the prominence assigned to it in Judg. xviit. 
31 to represent the Urim and Thummnim, the 
molten image, and the Teraphim (xvii. 4, 5), which 
would require a large consumption of metal ? 

W. L. B. 

E’PHOD (78 [ephod or image]: Zovgl; 
Alex. Ougid: Fphod). Hanniel the son of Ephod, 
as head of the tribe of Manasseh, was one of the 
men appointed to assist Joshua and Eleazar in the 
apportionment of the land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 
23). 

E’PHRAIM ([Heb. Ephraim] (QIN: 
"Egpaty: Joseph. "Eqpatuns: Ephraim), the see- 
ond son of JosErH by his wife Asenath. He was 
born during the seven yeass of plenteousness, ano 
an allusion to this is possibly latent in the name, 
though it may also allude to Joseph's increasit:¢ 


ather. “ By the railway,” says Pressensé (Ln | family: « The name of the second he called -phraim 
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(6 e. double fruitfulness), for God hath caused me stance alluded to in Ps. Ixxviii. 9 ahen the 

STD | children of Ephraim, carrying slack bors.¢ turned 

0 be fruitful ( IPT, hiphrani) in the land of back i in the day of battle.’ Certainly 1.0 instance 
‘of such behavior is recorded in the later history. 

The numbers of the tribe do not at once fuldll 

the promise of the blessing of Jacob. At the cen- 


ny affliction" (Gen. xli. 52, xlvi. 20).¢ 
The first indication we have of that ascendency 
over his elder brother Manasseh, which at a later | 


period the tribe of Ephraim so unmistak: ably POS | aus in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 32, 33. ii 
sessed, is in the blessing of the children by Jacob, | 19) its numbers were 40.500, placing it at the 
Gen. xlvili. — a passage on the age and genuineness | head of the children of Rachel, Maiaaseh’s aie or 
of which the severest cr‘ticism has cast no doubt being 32,200, and Benjamin's 35,400. But forty 
(Tuch, Genesis, p. 548; Ewald, i. 534, note). Like years tateec an Ale ere uk Alle conquest (Non: scat 
his own father, on an uccasion not dissimilar, Ja- 37) weal ant any apparent cause, while Manasseh 
cob’s eyes were dim so that he could not see (xlviii. had advanced 16 B2.700. and Benjamin to 45.610 
10, comp. xxvii. 1). The intention of Joseph was Ephraim had decreed (a 50.500 the cale-anislle? 
evidently that the right hand of Jacob should con-| jumber being that of Simeon, 22.200. At this 
vey ita ampler blessing te the head of Manasseh, period the Fiiliesof both: the brother te bes are 
his first-born, and he had so arranged the young | giumerated. and Manasseh has precedence over 
men. But the result was otherwise ordained. Ja- Ephraim Hipnderl Gk EentiOn: During the march 


cob had been himself a younger brother, and his ; ; ae 
words show plainly that he had not forgotten this, ppsParg We a dial enue rie eae res 


and that his sympathies were still with the younger | ,,, . a ‘ : 
of his two grandchildren. He recalls the time Eereieele Ute ie Tees Scene We een 


when he was flying with the birthright from the 
vengeance of Esau; the day when, still a wanderer, 


God Almighty had appeared to him at “Luz in| ye are first introduced to the great hero to whom 
the land of Canaan,"’ and blessed him in words the tribe owed much of its subsequent greatness. 


i wag Elishama the son of Ammihud 
which foreshadowed the name of? Ephraim; the | ‘the representative of Ephraim on this occasion was 


(Num. i. 10). 
It is at the time of the sending of the spies that 


still later day when the name of Kphrath¢ became | « (shea the son of Nun.’ whose name was at the 


bound up with the sorest trial of his life (xlviii. 7, ere : 
xxxv. 16). And thus, notwithstanding the pre- aed plead Beattie a . ee 
arrangement and the remonstrance of Joseph, for| ie Ag among the founders of the nation Abram 
the second time in that family, the younger brother | }44 acquired the name of Abraham, and Tarot ot 
was made greater than the elder — Ephraim was |termel, go Oshea, “help,” nina (hehashiGac see 
eon : , ‘ 
Bet Defore Maniaseen (xvi: 19; 20); Joshua, “the help of Jehovah " (Ewald, ii. 306). 
Ephraim would appear at that time to have been | -ynder this great leader, and in apite of the 
about 21 years old. He was born before the be-| smallness of ita numbers, the tribe must have taken 
ginning of the seven years of famine, towards the a high position in the nation, to judge from the 
latter part of which Jacob had come to Exypts | tone which the Ephraimites assumed on occasions 
17 years before his death (Gen. xlvii. 28). Before shortly subsequent to the conquest. These will be 
Joseph's death Ephraim’s family had reached the | rerred to in their turn. 
third generation (Gen. 1. 23), and it must have According to the present arrangement of the 
been about this time that the affray mentioned in| .oonda of the book of Joshua—the «Do as 
1 Chr. vii. 21 occurred, when some of the sons} 16k of Palestine” — the two great tribes of Judah 
were killed on a plundering expedition along the} .44q Joseph (Ephraim and M h) first oe 
sea-coast to rob the cattle of the men of Gath, and | their inheritance; and after them, the seven other 
when Ephraim named a son Beriah, to perpetuate | tribes entered on theirs (Josh. xv., xvi., XVii., xviii. 
the memory of the disaster which had fallen on his 5). ‘The boundaries of the portion of Ephraim are 
house. [BeRtaH. } Obscure as is the interpreta- given in xvi. 1-10. The fe sevidentle in 
tion of this fragment, it enables us to catch our great disorder, and in our cere of the-aand- 
last glimpse of the patriarch, mourning inconsol- | rarks, and of the force of many of the almost tech- 
able in the midst of the circle of his brethren, and nical Sa with which these descriptions abound 
at last commemorating his loss in the name of the) i. ;. unfortunately impossible ke givive at toms 
new child, who, unknown to him, was to be the than an approximation to the case. The south 
progenitor of the most illustrious of all his descend- boundary was coincident for part of its length with 
_ 7 ee eller aner pera the north boundary of Benjamin. Commencing at 
ea ae: ible ein 5 oon: rdan, at th b ite Jericho, 
period, too, must probably be referred the circum- meee eee ee ee 
——— | are 1 Sam. i. 1; 1 K. xi. 26; in both of which the 
word is accurately transferred to our version. But in 
Judg. xii. 6, where the Hebrew word is the same, and 


with the definite article (SIEM), it is incorrectly 


rendered “an Ephraimite.”’ tn the other occurrences 
of the word * Ephraimite ” in vv. 4, 5, 6 of the same 
chapter, the Hebrew is “ Ephraim.” This narrative 
raises the curious inquiry, which we bave no means 
of satisfying, whether the Ephraimites had pot a pe- 
culiar accent or patois — similar to that which in later 
times caused the speech" of the Galileans to “ be- 
tray * them to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

d This is the rendering of Ewald. 

e The expression “ Jordan—Jericho” is a commos 
one (Num. xxvi. 8, 68; xxxili. 48, &c.): the “by” 
or “near” in the A V. has nc ousiness there. 


a Josephus (Ant. ii. 6, § 1) gives the derivation of 
the name somewhat differently — “ restorer, because 
hv was restored to the freejlom of his forefathers; 
aznobidovs . . . 81a 7d arodoOnvar xrA, 


b ] will make thee fruitful,” WP, Maphrechd, 


Gen. xlvill. 4; ‘Be thou fruitful,” PTS, Phred, 
xxxv. 11; both from the same root as the name 
Ephrai-r. 

c There seems to have been some connection be- 
tween Ephrath, or Bethlehein, and Ephraim, the clew 
to which ‘a now lost (Ewald, Gesca. i. 493, note). 

The expression * Kphrathite” is generally applied 
to a native of Ephrath, :.¢. Bethlehem ; but there are 
some instauces of its meaning an Ephraimite. These 
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to the “water of Jericho,’ probably the ‘Aim Duk 
or ’Ain Sulidn; thence by one of the ravines, the 
Wreely Mevith or W. Suceinit, it ascended through 
the wilderness — Meds er, the uncultivated waste 
hills —to Mount Bethel and Luz; and thence by 
Ataroth, “the Japhletite,"’ Bethhoron the lower, 
and Gezer — all with one exception unknown — to 
the Mediterranean, probably about Joppa. This 
accrees with the enumeration in 1 Chr. vii., in whieh 
Bethel is yiven as the eastern, and Gezer — some- 
where about & radeh —as the western limit. The 
general direction of th:s line is N. BE. by BE. In 
Josh. xvi. 8, we probably have a frayment of the 
northern boundary (comp. xvii. 10), the torrent 
Kanah being the Nihr «Lb Akhdar just below the 
ancient Cesares. But it is very possible that there 
never was any definite subdivision of the territory 
assi:ned to the two brother tribes. Such is cer- 
tainly the inference to be drawn frum the very old 
frazinent preserved in Josh. xvii. 14-18, in which 
the two arc represented as complaining that only 
one portion had been allotted to them. At any 
rate, if any such subdivision did exist, it is not 
possible now to mike out what it was, except, gen- 
erally, that Ephraim lay to the south and Manasseh 
to the north. Among the towns named as Manas- 
seh's were eth-shean in the Jordan valley, Endor 
on the slupes of the * Little Hermon,’’ Taanach on 
the north side of Carmel, and Dor on the sea- coast 
south of the same mountain. Here the boundary — 
the north boundary — joined that of Asher, which 
dipped below Carmel to take in an angle of the plain 
of Sharon: N. and N. W. of Manasseh lay Zeb- 
ulun and [ssachar respectively. The territory thus 
allutted to the « house of Joseph"? may be roughly 
estimated at 55 miles from E. to W. by 70 from N. 
to S., a portion about equal in extent to the coun- 
ties of Noriolk and Suffulk (Eucland] combined. 
But though similar in size, nothing can be more 
ditferent in its nature from those level counties than 
this broken and hilly tract. Central Palestine con- 
sists of an elevated district which rises from the 
flat ranves of the willerness on the south of Judah, 
and terminates on the north with the slopes which 
descend into the great plain of [sdraelon. On the 
west a flat strip separates it from the sea, and on 
the east another flat strip forms the valley of the 
Jordan. Of this district the northern half was 
occupied by the great tribe we are now considering. 
This was the Har--phrin, the “Mount [hill- 
country of | Ephraim,’ a district which seems to 
extend as far south as Ramah and Bethel (1 Sam. 
i. 1, vii. 17; 2 Chr. xiii. 4, 19, compared with xv. 
8), places but a few miles north of Jerusalem, and 
within the limits of Benjamin. In structure it is 
limestone — rounded hills separated by valleys of 
denudation, but much less rezular and monotonous 
than the part more to the south, about and below 
Jerusalem; with “ wide plains in the heart of the 
mountains, streams of running water. and continuous 
tracts of vevetation '"’ (Stanley, p. 22). All travel- 
lera bear testimony to the “veneral growing rich- 
ness’ and beauty of the country in going north- 
wards from Jerusilem, the “ innumerable fountains *’ 
and streanmlets, the villages more thickly scattered 
than anywhere in the south, the continuous corn- 
fields and orchards, the moist, vapory atmosphere 
(Martineau, pp. 516, 521; Van de Velde, i. 385, 
388; Stanley, p. 234, 235). These are the “ precious 
things of the earth, and the fullness thereof,’ which 
are invoked.on the “ten thousands of Ephraim” 
and the “thousunds of Manasseli"’ in the blessing 
48 
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of Moses. These it is which, while Dan. Judah, 
and Benjamin are personified as lions and wolves, 
inaking their lair and tearing their prey aivong the 
barren rocks of the south, suevested to the Lawgiver, 
as they had done to the Patriarch before him, the 
patient “ bullock” and the “bouzh by the pring, 
whose branches ran over the wall "' as fitter images 
for Ephraim (Gen. xlix. 22; Deut. xxxiik 17). And 
centuries after, when its great disaster had fallen 
on the kinzdom of Israel, the sume imazes recur 
to the prophets. The © flowers’ are still there in 
the “olive valleys,” © faded’ though they be (Is. 
xxviii. 1). The vine is an empty unprofitable vine, 
whose very abundance is evil (flog. x. 1); Ephraim 
is still the * bullock,” now “unaccustomed to the — 
yoke,” but waiting a restoration to the “ pleasant 
places" of his former * pasture"? (Jer. xxxi. 18; 
Hos. ix. 13, iv. 16) — “the heifer that is taught 
and lovcth to tread out the corn,’ the heifer with 
the © beautiful neck *’ (fos. x. 11), or the ‘kine 
of Bashan on the mountain of Samaria™’ (Amos 
iv. 1). 

The wealth of their possession had not the same 
immediately degrading etiect on this tribe that it 
had on some of its northern brethren. [AsHER.] 
Various causes may have helped to avert this evil. 
(1.) The central situation of le:phraim, mn the high- 
way of all communications from one part of the 
country to another. From north to suuth, from 
Jordan to the Sea—from Galilee, or still more 
distant Damascus, to Philistia and Euvpt — these 
roads all lay more or less through Ephraim, and 
the constant trattic along them must have always 
tended to keep the district froin sinking into stay- 
nation. (2.) The position of Shechem, the orivinal 
settlement of Jacob, with his well and his © parcel 
of ground,'* with the two sacred mountains of bal 
and Gerizim, the scene of the impressive and sig- 
nificant ceremonial of blessing and cursing; and of 
Shiloh, frum whence the division of the land was 
male, and where the ark remained from the time 
of Joshua to that of Eli; and further of the tomb 
and patrimony of Joshua, the great hero not unly 
of Ephraim but of the nation — the fact that all 
these localities were deep in the heart of the tribe, 
must have made it always the resort of large num- 
bers from all parts of the country —of laryer 
numbers than any other place, until the establish- 
ment of Jerusalem by David. (3.) But there was 
a spirit about the tribe itself which may have been 
both a cause and a consequence of these advantaves 
of position. That spirit, though sometimes taking 
the form of noble remonstrance and reparation 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 9-15), usually manifests itself in 
jealous complaint at some enterprise undertaken 
or advantaye gained in which they had not a chief 
share. To Gideon (Judg. viii. 1), to Jephthah 
(xii. 1), and to David (2 Sain. xix. 41-43), the cry 
is still the same in effect — almost the same in 
words — “ Why did ye despise us that our advice 
should not have been first had?" « Why hast thou 
served us thus, that thou calledst us not?’’ The 
unsettled state of the country in general, and of the 
interior of Ephraim in particular (Judy. ix.), and 
the continual incursions of foreiguers, prevented the 
power of the tribe from manifesting itself in a more 
formidable manner than by these murmurs, during 
the time of the Judges and the first stage of the 
monarchy. Samuel, though a Levite, was a native 
of Kamah in Mount Ephraim, and Saul belonged 
to a tribe closely allied to the family of Joseph, so 
that during the priesthood of the former and the 
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reign of the latter the supremacy of Ephraim may 
be said to have been practically maintained. Cer- 
tainly in neither case had any advantage heen 
gained by their vreat rival in the south. Again, 
the brilliant successes of David and his wide in- 
fluence and religious zeal kept matters smooth for 
another period, even in the face of the blow given 
to both Shechein and Shiloh by the concentration 
of the civil and ecclesiastical capitals at Jerusalem. 
Twenty thousand and eight hundred of the choice 
warriors of the tribe, “men of name throughout 
the house of their father,’’ went as far as Hebron 
to make David king over Israel (1 Chr. xii. 30). 
_ Among the ofticers of his court we find more than 
one Ephraimite (1 Chr. xxvii. 10, 14), and the 
attachment of the tribe to his person seems to have 
been great (2 Sam. xix. 41-43). But this could 
not last much longer, and the reign of Solomon, 
splendid in appearance but oppressive to the people, 
developed both the circumstances of revolt, and the 
leader who was to turn them to account. Solomon 
saw through the crisis, and if he cauld have suc- 
ceeded in killing Jeroboam as he tried to do (1 K. 
xi. 40), the disruption might have been postponed 
for another century. As it was, the outbreak was 
deferred for a time, but the irritation was not 
allayed, and the insane folly of his son brought the 
mischief to a head. Kehoboam probably selected 
Shechem - the old capital of the country — for his 
coronation, in the hope that his presence and the 
ceremonial might make a favorable impression, but 
in this he failed utterly, and the tumult which 
followed shows how complete was the breach — “ ‘To 
your tents, O Israel! vow see to thine own house, 
David!’ Rehoboam was certainly not the last 
king of Judah whose chariot went as far north as 
Shechem, but he was the last who visited it as a 
part of his own dominion, and he was the last who, 
having come so far, returned unmolested to his own 
capital. Jehoshaphat escaped, in a manner little 
short of miraculous, from the risks of the battle of 
Ramoth-Gilead, and it was the fate of two of his 
successors, Ahaziah and Josiah — differing in every- 
th:ing else, and agreeing only in this — that they 
were both carried dead in their chariots from the 
plain of Esdraelon to Jerusalem. 

Henceforward in two senses the history of 
Ephraim is the history of the kingdom of Israel, 
since not only did the tribe hecome a kingdom, but 
the kingdom embraced little besides the tribe. This 
is not surprising, and quite susceptible of explana- 
tion. North of Ephraim the country appears never 
to have been really taken possession of by the 
Israelites. Whether from want of energy on their 
part, or great stubbornness of resistance on that of 
the Canaanites, certain it is that of the list of towns 
from which the original inhabitants were not ex- 
pelled, the great majority belong to the northern 
tribes, Manasseh, Asher, Issachar, and Naphtali. 
And in addition to this original defect there is 
much in the physical formation and circumstances 
of the upper portion of Palestine to explain why 
those tribes never took any active part in the 
kingdom. They were exposed to the inroads and 
-seductions of their surrounding heathen neighbors 
—on one side the luxurious Pheenicians, on the 
other the plundering Bedouins of Midian; they 
‘were open to the attacks of Syria and Assyria from 
‘the north, and Egypt from the south; the great 
plain of Esdraelon, which communicated more or 
‘Jean with all the northern tribes, was the natural 
eutict of the no less natural high roads of the 
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maritime plain from Egypt and the Jordan valley 
for the tribes of the East, and formed an admirable 
base of operations for an invading ariny. 

But on the other hand the position of Ephraim 
was altogether different. It was one at once of 
great richness and great security. Her fertile plains 
and well-watered valleys could only be reached by 
a laborious ascent through steep and narrow ravines, 
all but impassable for an army. There is no record 
of any attack on the central kingdom, either frum 
the Jordan valley or the maritime plain. On the 
north side, from the plain of Esdraelon, it was more 
accessible, and it was from this side that the final 
invasion appears to have been made. But even on 
that side the entrance was so difticult and so easily 
defensible — as we learn from the description in 
the book of Judith (iv. 6, 7) — that, had the kinz- 
dom of Samaria been less weakened by internal 
dissensions, the attacks even of the great Nhal- 
maneser mizht have heen resisted, as at a later 
date were those of Holofernes. How that kincdom 
originated, how it progressed, and how it fell, will 
be elsewhere considered. [IskAEL, KINGDOM oF.] 
There are few things more mournful in the sacred 
story than the descent of this haughty and jealous 
tribe, from the culminating point at which it stcod 
when it entered on the fairest portion of the Land 
of Promise— the chief sanctuary and the clief 
settlement of the nation within its limits, its leader 
the leader of the whole people — through the dis- 
trust which marked its intercourse with its fellows, 
while it was a member of the confederacy, and the 
tumult, dissension, and ungodliness which charac- 
teyized its independent existence, down to the sud- 
den captivity and total oblivion which closed ita 
career. Judah had her times of revival and of re 
curring prosperity, but here the course is uniformly 
downward — a sad picture of opportunities wasted 
and personal gifts abused. “ When Israel wasa 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Fgypt. . . . I taught Ephraim also to go, taking 
them by their arms, but thev knew not that 1 
healed them. I drew them with cords of a msn, 
with hands of love ... but the Assvrian shall 
be their king, because they refused to return. ... 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I 
deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim ? "’ (Hos. 
xi. 1-8). G. 


E’PHRAIM (BYTEN [double freatfulness] : 
‘Edpatu : Ephraim). In “ Baal-hazor which is 
‘hy’ Ephraim ’* was Absalom's sheep-farm, at 
which took place the murder of Amnon, one of the 
earliest precursors of the great revolt (2 Sam. xiii. 


23). The Hebrew particle CY, rendered above 
by’? (A. V. “beside ’’), always secms to imply 
actual proximity, and therefore we should conclude 
that Ephraim was not the tribe of that name, but 
a town. Ewald conjectures that it is identical with 
Evrrratn, Epnron, and OPHRAH of the OQ. T., 
and also with the EPHRAIM which was for a time 
the residence of our Lord (Geach. iii. 219, note). 
But with regard to the three first names there is 
the difficulty that they are spelt with the guttural 
letter ain, which is very rarely exchanged for the 
aleph, which commences the name before us. There 
is unfortunately no clew to its situation. The I.XX. 
make “the following addition to verse 34: «And 
the watchman went and told the king, and said, | 
have seen men on the road of the Uronen (ris 
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wperny, Alex. rwy opewyny) by the side of the; Jephthah (Judg. xii. 1, 4, 5); but that occurrence 


mountain.”’ Ewald considers this to be a genuine 
addition, and to refer to Heth-horun, N. W. of 
Jerusalem, off the Nablis road, but the indication 
is surely too slizht for such an inference. Any 
force it may have is against the identity of this 
Ephraim with that in John xi. 54, which was prob- 
ably in the direction N. E. of Jerusalem. G. 


EF’PHRAIM CEdpain: Ephrem: Cod. Amiat. 
Efrem), a city (’E, Acyouevny wéAw) “in the 
district near the wilderness"? to which our Lord 
retired with his disciples when threatened with 
violence by the priests (John xi. 54). By the 
wilderness’ (pnuos) is probably meant the wild 
uncultivated hill-country N. E. of Jerusalem, lving 
between the central towns and the .Jordan valley. 
In this case the conjecture of Dr. Robinson is very 
admissible that Ophrah and Ephraim are identical, 
and that their modern representation is ef- Tatyiheh, 
a villave on a conspicuous conical hill, commanding 
a view “over the whole eastern slope, the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea** (Rob. i. 444). It 
is situated 4 or 5 miles east of Bethel, and 16 from 
Jerusilem; a position agreeing tolerably with the 
indications of Jerome in the Onvmasticon (Ephrain, 
Ephroun), and is too conspicuous to have escaped 
mention in the Bible.¢ G. 


E’PHRAIM, GATE OF (STON “yw: 
wvAy 'Edpatu: porta Ephraim), one of the yates 
of the city of Jerusalem (2 K. xiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 
23: Neh. viii. 16, xii. 39), doubtless. according to 
the oriental practice, on the side looking towards 
the locality from which it derived its name, and 
therefore at the north, probably at or near the 
poxitiun of the present ‘“ Damascus gate.” [JE- 
RUSALEM. | G. 

* EPHRAIM, MOUNT (Josh. xvii. 15; 
Jude. vii. 24; 1 Sam. i. L,and often) must be taken 
collectively, i.e. not any single mount, as the 
Encelish reader might suppose, but the hill-country, 
or high lands generally, which fill up the greater 
part of central Palestine on the west of the Jordan. 
[Evunaim.] See Rob. Phys. Geogr. p. 35. 


E’PHRAIM, THE WOOD OF ( Y° 


BYTES: Spupds "Egpaty : saltus Ephraim), a 

wood, or rather a forest (the word ye’ar implying 
dense growth), in which the fatal battle was fought 
between the armies of David and of Absalom (2 
Sam. xvili. 6), and the entanglement in which added 
greatly to the slaughter of the latter (ver. 8). It 
would he very tempting to believe that the forest 
derived its name from the place near which Ab- 
salom's sheep-farm was situated (2 Sam. xiii. 23), 
and which would have been a natural spot for his 
head-quarters before the battle, especially associated 
as it was with the murder of Amnon. But the 
statements of xvii. 24, 26, and also the expression 
of xviii. 3, that thou succor us out of the city,” 
t. e Mahanaim, allow no escape from the conclusion 
that the locality was on the east side of Jordan, 
though it is impossible to account satisfactorily for 
the presence of the name of Ephraim on that side 
of the river. The sugvestion is due to Grotius that 
the name was derived from the slaughter of Ephraim 
at the fords of Jordan by the Gileadites under 


@ ® For the identification of this Ephraim aa the 
place of the Saviour’s retreat, see expecially Dr. Robin- 
son in .bedl. Sacra, ii. 398; and for its importance in 


took place at the very brink of the river itself 
while the city of Mahanaim and the wooded countrs 
must have lain several miles away from the stream 
and on the higher ground above the Jordan valley 
Is it not at least equally probable that the forest 
derived its name from this very battle? The great 
tribe of Ephraim, though not specially mentioned 
in the tranxactions of Absalom’s revolt, cannot fail 
to have taken the most conspicuous part in the 
affair, and the reverse was a more serious one than 
had overtaken the tribe for a very long time, and 
possibly combined with other circumstances to 
retard materially their rising into an independent 
kingdom. G, 


E‘PHRAIMITE (STDSSN:  'Egpabirns 
[Vat. -Oe.-]; Alex. ex rov Eppa: Ephrath-eus). 
Of the tribe of Ephraim; elsewhere called ‘ Eph- 
rathite"’ (Judy. xii. 5). [Eprurarst.] 

W. A. W. 


E/PHRAIN [Hebrew, Ephra‘in] (JDY, 


Ephron; Keri, PIDY : 'Egpdv: Ephron), a city 
of Israel, which with its dependent hamlets 


(FVI2 = “daughters,” A. V. “ towns”) Abijah 
and the army of Judah captured from Jeroboam 
(2 Chr. xiii. 19). It is mentioned with Bethel and 
Jeshanah, but the latter not being known, little 
clew to the situation of Epbrain is obtained from 
this passaye. It has been conjectured that this 
Ephrain or Ephron is identical with the Ephraim 
by which Absalom’s sheep-farm of Baal-hazor was 
situated; with the city called Ephraim near the 
wilderneas in which our Lord lived tor some time 


[John xi. 54]; and with Ophrah (FTIMDY), a city 
of Benj: imin, apparently not far from Hethel (Josh. 
xvilil. 23; comp. Joseph. 8B. J. iv. 9, § 9), and 
which has been located by Dr. Kobinson (i. 447), 
with some probability, at the modern village of 
et-Taiythch. But nothing more than conjecture 
can be arrived at on these points. (See Ewald, 
Geschichte, iii. 219, 466, v. 365; Stanley, p. 214.) 
G. 


EPH’RATAH, or EPH’RATH (958, 


or SYIEN (fruitful, Dietr.]: "Eqpadd and 'Eppdd; 
(Alex. ‘in ver. 19, gpad:) Kphrata, Jerome). 1. 
Second wife of Caleb the son of Hezron, mother of 
Hur, and grandmother of Caleb the spy, according 
to 1 Chr. ii. 19, 50, and probably 24, and iv. 4. 
[CaALER-EruRATAtt. ] 

2. The ancient name of Bethlehem-Judah, as is 
manifest from Gen. xxxv. 16, 19, xlviii. 7, both 
which passages distinctly prove that it was called 
Ephrath or Ephratah in .Jacob’s time, and use the 
regular formula for adding the modern name, 


omer SANT, tehich is Bethlehem, comp. e. y. 


Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27; Josh. xv. 10. It cannot 
therefore have derived its name from Ephratah, the 
mother of Hur, as the author of Quest. Hebr. in 
Paralip. says, and as one might otherwise have 
supposed from the connection of her descendanta, 
Salma and Hur, with Bethlehem, which is some- 
what obscurely intimated in 1 Chr. ii. 50, 51, iv. 
4. It seems obvious therefore to infer that, on the 
harmonizing the Gospels vee h's Greek Ha mony 
§ 93. H 
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eontrary. Ephratah the mother of Hur was so called 
from the town of her birth, and that she probably 
was the owner of the town and district. In fact, 
that her name was really gentilitions. But if this 
be so, it would indicate more communication be- 
tween the Israelites in Egypt and the Canaanites 
than is commonly supposed. Wohien, however, we 
recollect that the land of Goshen was the Lorder 
country on the Palestine side; that the Israelites 
in Goshen were a tribe of sheep and cattle drovers 
(Gen. xlvii. 3); that there was an easy communica- 
tion between Palestine and Egypt from the earliest 
times (Gsen. xii. 10, xvi. 1, xxi. 21, &c.); that there 
are indications of communications between the 
Israelites in Egypt and the Canaanites, caused by 
their trade as keepers of cattle, 1 Chr. vii. 21, and 
that in the nature of things the owners or keepers 
of larze herds and flocks in Goshen would have 
dealings with the nomad tribes in Palestine, it will 
perhaps seem not impossible that a son of Hezron 
may have married a woman having property in 
Ephratah. Another way of accounting for the con- 
nection between Ephratah's descendants and Beth- 
lehem, is to suppose that the elder Caleb was not 
really the son of Hezron, but merely reckoned so as 
the head of a Hezronite house. He may in this 
case have been one of an Edomitish or Horite 
tribe, an idea which is favored by the name of his 
son Hur (CALEs], and have married an Ephrathite. 
Caleb the spy may have been their grandson. It is 
singular that “Salma the father of Kethlehem 
should have mnarried a Canaanitish woman. Could 
she have been of the kindred of Caleb in any way ? 
If she were, and if Salma obtained Betliehem, a 
portion of Hur'’s inheritance, in consequence, this 
would account for both Hur and Salma being called 
“father of Kethlehem."’ Another possible explana- 
tion is, that Aphratch may have been the name 
giver to some daughter of Benjamin to commeni- 
orute the circumstance of Rachel his mother having 
died close to Ephrath. This would receive some 
support from the son of Rachel's other son Joseph 
being called Aplaraim, a word of identical etymoloyy, 


as appears from the fact that “SYON means in- 
differently an Ephrathite, i. e. Bethichemite (Ruth 
t. 1,2), or an /phrotmite (1 Sam. i. 1). But it 
would not account for Ephratab’s descendants being 
settled at Kethlehem. The author of the Quest. 
Hebr. in Paralip. derives kphrata from Fphrain, 
« Ephrath, quia de Ephraim fuit.””. But this is not 
consistent with the appearance of the name in Gen. 
It is perhaps impossible to come to any certainty 
on the sulject. It must suftice therefore to note. 
that in Gen., and perhaps in Chron., it is called 
Ephrath or Fphrata; in Ruth, Bethichem-Judah ; 
but the inhabitants, /phrathifes ; in Micah (v. 2), 
Bethlehem-Fphratah ; in Matt. ii. 6, Bethlehem in 
the lanl of Juda. Jerome, and after him Kalisch, 
observes that Ephratah, j7ui(ful, has the same 
meaning as Rethlehem, house of bread; a view 
which is favored by Stanley's description of the 
neighboring corn-fields (Sinai and Pulestine, p. 
164). (BETHLENEM.] 


3. Gesenius thinks that in Ps. exxxii. 6, Fphra- 
tah means /phraim. A. C. H. 

* If Ephratah stands for Ephraim (see No. 3 
above) the territory of that name, it must refer 
especially to Shiloh, one of the former sanctuaries 
af the ark of the covenant in that tribe. Hupfeld 


EPHRON, MOUNT 


poetically for Beth-shemesh, like © field of wood* 
for Kirjath-jearim in the other line (/e J's :Laen, 
iv. 311 f.). The two places were near euch other, 
and those searching fur the lost ark alter its capture 
by the Philistines (2 Sam. vi. 1 ff.) may have heard 
of it at one of the plices, and have found it at the 
other (see the psahn).  Hengstenherg insists (Ae 
Psilmen, iv. 74 th) that Ephratab is Betilehem ia 
this place as elsewhere, and that David, who wrote 
the psalm, means that the ark, which he was 
removing to Mount Zion where it would be hence- 
forth so accessible, might be said now to le 
* found,’’ whereas, in his youth at Bethlehem they 
had only heard of it, as it were, by rumor.  H. 


EPHRATHITE (WYER: "Egpaéaios. 
Fphrateus). 1. An inhabitant, of Rethlebem (Ruth 
i. 2 [applied to ELtmE LECH and his family ]). 

2. {1 Sam. i. 1, ‘Eqpaiu, Alex. Eppadaios: 1 
K. xi. 26, 'Eppaéi (Vat. -de:).] An Ephraimite 
(1 Sam. i. 1 (Elkanah, father of Samuel!; Judg. 
xii. 5 [see p. 752, note cj, &c.). A. U. H. 


E’PHRON (JED [fanrtike] : 'Eppsy: 
Ephron), the son of Zochar (Zohar, A. V.], a Hit- 
tite: the owner of a field which lay facing Mamre 
or Hebron, and of the cave therein contained, whieh 
Abraham boucht from him for 400 shekels of silver 
(Gen. xxiii. 8-17, xxv. 9, xlix. 23, 30, 1.13). By 
Josephus (Ant, i. 14) the name is given as Ephraim; 
and the purchase-money 40 shekels. 

* In the account of the negotiations betweer 
Ephron and Abraham for the purchase of the field 
of Machpelah, related with so much minuteness in 
Gen. xxiii. 3-18, we have a living picture of the 
ceremony and finesse for which the Orientals are ss 
remarkable on such occasions. Dr. Thomson hag 
an extended passaye, in which he shows how exactly 
every part of that procedure is still exenplified in 
the dealings of buyers and sellers with each otLer 
among the modern Syrians (Land and Book, ii 
381-384). Hess, not taking into account this 
oriental trait, regards the compliments interchanged 
between the parties as seriously meant, and hence 
as evincive of rare generosity and disinterestedness 
(Gesch. der Patriarchen, i. 367-371). Wilkinson 
also (Personal Namea in the Bible, p. 424) speaks 
of Ephron on this occasion as a model of true 
courtesy. This sale of rphron to Abraham is “ the 
first recorded legal contract in human history,” 
and it relates to the last object of man's earthly 
care, the interment of the dead. 


E’PHRON (‘Ed¢pdv: Fphron), a very strong 
city (wdéAis peyaAn oxupa opd8pa) on the east of 
Jordan between Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnain) and 
Beth-shean, attacked and demolished by Judas 
Maccabeeus (1 Mace. v. 46-52: 2 Mace. xii. 27). 
Krom the description in the former of these two 
passages it appears to have been situated in a dctile 
or valley, and to have completely occupied the pass. 
Its site has not been yet discovered. G. 


E’PHRON, MOUNT (Mey > 7g 
Spos ‘Edpdv: Mons Ephron). The “cities of 
Mount Ephron” formed one of the landmarks as 
the northern boundary of the tribe of Judsh (Josh. 
xv. 9), between the “water of Nepltoah " and 
Kirjath-jearim. As these latter are with great 
probability identified with Ain Lifts and Kuztet 
el- aah, Mount Ephron is probably the range of 


explains Ephratah in this passave as an pan itive, hills on the west side of the Wady Beit-Houna 


mot a proper namie, 4. ¢. * fruitful," 


. field, put: (traditional vailey of the Terebinth), opposite Lista, 
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which stands on the eastern side. It may ariel 
Je the same place ag EVHkALN. 


EPICURE’ANS, THE (‘Extxoupeta), de- 
rived their name from Epicurus (342-271 8. C.), a 
philosopher of Attic descent, whose “ Garden" at 
Athens rivalled in popularity the “ Porch"? and 
the “ Academy.” The doctrines of Epicurus found 
wide acceptance in Asia Minor (Lampsicus, Mity- 
lene, Tarans, Diog. L. x. 1, 11 ff.) and Alexandria 
(Diog. L. t c.), and thev gained a brilliant advocate 
at Kome in Lucretius (95-30 RB. c.). The object 
of Epicurus was to find in philosophy a practical 
guide to happiness (évépyei . . . roy evdaipova 
Biov wepimowsvoa, Sext. hnup. ade, Muth. xi. 169). 
True pleasure and not absolute truth was the end 
at which he aimed; experience and not reason the 
test on which he relied. He necessarily cast aside 
dialectics as a profitless science (Diog. L. x. 40, 31), 
and substituted in its place (as 1d xavovixdy, Dio. 
L. x. 1) an assertion of the right of the senses, in 
the widest acceptation of the term, to be considered 
as the criterion of truth (xpirhpia rns adneias 
elvat ras aicdtoes Kal ras mpodAhWes (veneral 
notions) cal ra w20n). He made the study of 
physics subservient to the uses of life, and especially 
to the removal of superstitious fears (Luer. i. 146 
ff.); and maintained that ethics are the proper 
study of man, as Jeading him to that supreme and 
lasting pleasure which is the common object of all. 

It is obvious that a system thus framed would 
degenerate by a natura descent into mere material- 
ism; and in this form Epicurism was the popular 
philosophy at the bezinning of the Christian era 
(ef. Diog. L. x. 5,9). When St. Paul addressed 
¢ Epicureans and Stoies * (Acts xvii. 18) at Athens, 
the philosophy of life was practically reduced to the 
terching of those two antavonistie schools, which 
represented in their fit:al separation the distinct 
and complementary ele:nents which the gospel rec- 
onciled. For it is unjust to regard Epicurism as 
a mere sensua) opposition to religion. It was a 
necessary step in the development of thouzht, and 
prepared the way for the reception ef Christianity, 
nut only negatively but positively. [t not only 
weakened the hold which polytheism retained on 
the mass of men by daring criticism, but it main- 
tained with resolute eneryy the claitns of the body 
to be considered a necessary part of man’s nature 
coordinate with the soul, and atirmed the existence 
of individual freedom acainst the Stoic doctrines 
of pure spiritualism and absolute fate. Yet out- 
wardly Epicurism appears further removed from 
Christianity than Stoicism, thouch essentially it is 
at least as near: and in the address of St. Paul 
(Acts xvii. 22 ff.) the affirmation of the doctrines 
of creation (v. 24), providence (v. 26), inspiration 
(v. 28), resurrection, and judyment (v. 31), appears 
to be directed ayvainst the cardinal errors which it 
involved. 

The tendency which produced Greek Epicurism, 
when carried out to its fullest development, is pe- 
culiar to no age or country. Among the Jews it 
led to Sadduceeism [Sappucees], and Josephus 
appears to have drawn his picture of the sect with 
v distinct regard to the Greek prototype (Joseph 
Ant. xviii. 1, § 4; B. J. ii. 8, § 14; cf. Ant. x. 
11, § 7, de Epicureis), In modern times the easay 
of Giassendi (Syntagma Philosophie Epicurt, Hag. 
Com. 1659) was a significant symptom of the res- 
toration of sensationslisin. 


The chief original authority for the philosophy ! Israel (2 K. v. 5, 6). 
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of Epicurus is Diogenes Laertius (lib. x.) who has 
preserved some of his letters and a list of his prin 
cipal writings. ‘The poem of [.ucretius must be 
used with caution, and the nutices in Cicero, Sen 
eca, and Plutarch are undiszuisedly hostile. 

B. F. W. 


EPIPH’ANES (1 Mace. i. 10,x. 1). [ANTI 
ocHuus EPirilaNnes.} 


EP’IPHI CEmigpi (Alex. once Emel, 3 Mace 
vi. 38), name of the eleventh month uf the Exyp 
tian Vayue year, and the Alexandrian or Ey — 


Julian year: Copt. CTUEM ; Arab. eal 


ancient Exvptian it 1s called “the third month [of] 
the season of the waters.” [Gyer.} The name 
Epiphi is derived from that of the goddess of the 
month, Apap-t (Lepsius, Chron. d. skg. i. 141). 
The supposed derivation of the Hebrew month- 
name Abib from Epiphi is discussed in other arti- 
cles. (CHRONOLOGY; Mostus.]  - RS. P. 


EPISTLE. The Epistles of the N. T. are de- 
scribed under the names of the Apostles by whom, 
or the churches to whom, they were addressed. It 
is proposed in the present article to speak of the 
epistle or letter as a means of communication. 

The use of written letters implies, it needs hardly 
be said, a considerable progress in the development 
of civilized life. ‘There must be a recognized sys- 
tem of notation, phonetic or symbolic; men must 
be taught to write, and have writing materials at 
hand. In the early nomadic stages of society ao- 
cordingly, like those which mark the period of the 
patriarchs of the QO. 'T., we find no traces of any 
Sut oral communications. Messengers are sent 
instructed what to say frum Jacob to Esau (Gen. 
xxxii. 3), from Balak to Balham (Num. xxii. 5, 
7, 16), bringing back in like manner a_ verbal, 
not a written answer (Num. xxiv. 12). The nego- 
tiations between Jephthah and the king of the 
Ammonites (Judg. xi. 12, 13) are conducted in the 
sanie way. Jt is still the received practice in the 
tine of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 7,9). The reign of Da. 
vid, bringing the Israelites, as it did, into contact 
with the higher civilization of the Phanicians, wit- 
nessed a change in this respect also. The first 


recorded letter (V7) = & beok;” comp. use of 
BiBAloy, Herod. i. 123) in the history of the O. T. 
was that which “ David wrote to Joab, and sent by 
the hand of Uriah’? (2 Sam. xi. 14), and this must 
obviously, like the letters that came into another 
history of crime (in this case also in traceable con- 
nection with Phoenician influence, 1 K. xxi. 8, 9), 
have been ‘ sealed with the king's seal,’ as at once 
the guarantee of their authority, and a safeguard 
against their being read by any but the persons to 
whom they were addressed. ‘The material used for 
the impression of the seal was probably the * clay °’ 
of Job xxxviii. 14. The act of sending such a let- 
ter is, however, preéminently, if not exclusively, a 
kingly act, where authority and secrecy were neces 
sary. Joab, e. g. answers the letter which David 
had sent him after the old plan, and receives a ver- 
bal message in return. The demand of Benhadad 
and Ahab's answer to it are conveyed in the same 
way (1 K. xx. 2, 5). Written communications, 
however, become more frequent in the later history 
The king of Syria sends a letter to the king of 
Elijah the prophet send: a 


a 
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Hezekiah introduces a system of couriers like that 
afterwards so fully organized under the [ersian 
kines (2 Chr. xxx. 6, 10; comp. Herod. viii. 98, 
and Esth. viii. 10, 14), and receives from Sennach- 
erib the letter which he “spreads before the Lord” 
(2 K. xix. 14). Jeremiah writes a letter to the 
exiles in Babylon (Jer. xxix. 1,3). The books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah contain or refer to many such 
documents (Ezr. iv. 6, 7, 11, v. 6, vii. 11; Neh. ii. 
7, 9, vi. 5). The stress laid upon the * open let- 
ter'’ sent by Sanballat (Neh. vi. 5) indicates that 
this was a breach of the customary etiquette of the 
Persian court. The influence of Persian, and yet 
more, perhaps, that of Greek civilization, led tu the 
more frequent use of letters as a means of inter- 
course. Whatever doubts may be entertained as 
to the genuineness of the epistles themselves, their 
occurrence in 1 Macc. xi. JO, xii. 6, 20, xv. 1, 16; 
2 Macc. xi. 16, 34, indicates that they were recog- 
nized as having altovether superseded the older plan 
of messageS orally delivered. The two stages of 
the history of the N. T. present in this respect a 
very striking contrast. The list of the Canonical 
Kooks shows how largely epistles were used in the 
expansion and organization of the Church. Those 
which have survived may be regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of many others that are lost. We are 
perhaps too much in the habit of forzetting that 
the absence of all mention of written letters from 
the gospel history is just as noticeable. With the 
exception of the spurious letter to Abgarus of 
Kdessa (Euseb. H. /. i. 13) there are no epistles 
of Jesus. The explanation of this is to be found 
partly in the circumstances of one who, known as 
the «carpenter's son,’ was training as his disci- 
ples those who, like himself, belonged to the class 
of laborers and peasants, partly in the fact that it 
waa by personal, rather than by written, teaching 
-that the work of the prophetic office, which he 
reproduced and perfected, had to be accomplished. 
The epistles of the N. T. in their outward form 
are such as might be expected from men who were 
brought into contact with Greek and Roman cus- 
toms, themselves belonging to a different race, and 
so reproducing the imported style with only partial 
accuracy. They begin (the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and 1 John excepted) with the names of the wmt- 
er, and of those to whom the epistle is addressed. 
Then follows the formula of salutation (analogous 
to the ed xpdrrew of Greek, the S., S. D., or S. D. 
MM, salutem, salutem dicit, salutem dicit multam, of 
atin correspondence) — generally in St. Paul's 
epistles in some combination of the words ydpis, 
FAcos, efpfvn: in others, as in Acts xv. 23, Jam. 
i. L, with the closer equivalent of yalpew. Then 
the letter itself commences, in the first person, the 
singular and plural being used, as in the letters of 
Cicero, indiscriminately (comp. 1 Cor. ii.; 2 Cor. 
i, 8, 15; 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2; and passim). Then 
when the substance of the letter has been completed, 
questions answered, truths enforced, come the in- 
dividual messaves, characteristic, in St. Paul's 
epistles especially, of one who never allowed his 
personal affections to be swallowed up in the great- 
ness of his work. The conclusion in this case was 
probably moditied by the fact that the letters were 
dictated to an amanuensis. When he had done 
ris work, the Apostle took up the pen or reed, and 
edded, in his own Iarve characters (Gal. vi. 11), 
the authenticating autovraph, sometimes with spe- 
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cial stress on the fact that this was his writhg (1 
Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 
17), always with one of the closing formulz of sab 
utation, “Grace be with thee’’— the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ Le with your spirit."". In 
one instance, Kom. xvi. 22, the amanuensis in his 
own name adds his salutation. In the ipswoo of 
Acts xxiii. 30, the ép5wode of Acts xv. 24 we have 
the equivalents to the cule, trlete, which formed 
the customary conclusion of Roman letters. It 
need hardly be said that the fact that St. Paul's 
epistles were dictated in this way accounts for 
many of their most striking peculiarities, the fre 
quent digressions, the long parentheses, the vehe- 
mence and energy as of a man who is speaking 
strongly as his feelings prompt him rather than 
writing calmly. An allusion in 2 Cor. iii. 1 brings 
before us another class of letters which must have 
been in frequent use in the early ages of the Chris- 
tian chureh, the éx:oroAal cuorarixal, by which 
travellers or teachera were commended by one 
church to the good offices of others. Other per- 
sons (there may be a reference to Apollua, Acts 
xviii. 27) had come to the Church of Corinth re 
lying on these. St. Paul appeals to his converts, 
as the émioroAh Xpiorov (2 Cor. ili. 3), written 
‘not with ink but with the spirit of the living 
God.’ For other particulars as to the material 
and implements used for epistles, see Writinc. 
E. H. P. 

* Under this head we may pruperly notice a few 
additional particulars: — 

Paul's habit of authenticating his letters, referred 
to above, enables us to trace a correspondence he- 
tween 2 Thess. iii. 17 and Gal. vi. Ll which is very 
striking. The Apestle speaks in the former passize 
not only of adding there the salutation by his own 
hand, and as a sien (onetoy) or attestation of the 
genuineness of the letter, but of this attestation 
(ovTw ypape, so | write) as distinguished by 2 
well-known peculiarity. From Gal. vi. 11, new, 
we learn incidentally what this peculiarity was, 
namely, the size of the written characters or letters 
with which he was accustomed to write (sxnAixois 

pdupacty, with how large letters, not hee barge a 
hater A. V.), as compared with men’s ordinary 
writing. Mever, it is true, thinks that Paul did 
nut write in bis own usual way in that instasee, 
but employed large letters or capitals Lecause he 
would emphasize that particular paragraph of the 
letter (Gal. vi. 11-18). With that view, the inter- 
ence which has been suggested falls away of course. 
Lut really there is no apparent reason for mak- 
ing any such distinction between that part of the 
letter and other parts. 

Paul's mode of epistolary salutation is similsr 
indeed to the yaipew or ed xpdrrew of the Grevks 
(as remarked above), but differs from it at the same 
time in a peculiar manner. This Apostle never 
employs the classical fourm, but invariably sub- 
stitutes for it ydpts nal eiphyn, xdpis, fAcus, 
eiphyn, or a similar combination. Such a rejection 
of the customary phrase, and the invention of a 
new one, cannot be otherwise than intentional. It 
has heen suggested that the Greek formula, as cun- 
taining a virtual prayer to the heathen yorls, 
awakened heathenish associations, and was laid 
aside, therefore, for something more consonant to 
a just Christian feeling. It is certainly remarkable 
that of the N. T. writers the Apostle James only 
in his Epistle, i. 1, and in Acts xv. 23, emplovs the 
Greek form of salutation (yalpecy = * greeting,’ 
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A. V.).2 It occurs also, aa we should expect, in| This writer adopts the hypothesis of certain other 
Acts xxiii. 26, for it is a Roman officer there, and | critics, though carried by him to a much greater 
a heathen, who writes to another Roman officer. | extent, that Paul, after dictating his letters to the 
The colloquial yaipew, which is recognized as still jane NS, carefully read them himself or had 
current at a much later period (2 John, vv. 10, 11), ' them read to him, and then wrute or had written on 
Was in varivus respects a diticrent usage. the marvin various annotatory remarks where ex- 
It bas been held by some that Paul always em-! pressions of the text seemed incomplete or obscure. 
ployed an amanuensis, and wrote no one of his | Subsequent copyists transferred these remarks te 
epistles without that assistance. ‘The rendering of | the text itself. These maryinal notations are not 
the A. V. (“ How large a letter I have written with only as much inspired as the words of the text, but 
mine own hand,” Gal vi. 11) might lead us to sup-! they often bear the impress of a special emphasis 
pose that in that instance, at least, he departed | designed by the author. ... And thouzh they 
from his usual practice. But the correct trausla- | were forced into the text by the fault of the cupyist, 
tion (ree above) removes that impression, showing against the will of the Apostle, the words of the 
that the remark applies rather to a few words or, Apostle remained entirely unaltered. ‘The import- 
verses only of the letter as the customary token of | ance of the hypothesis is philological rather than 
suthenticity. There is more reason for supposing dogmatic: the style of the Apostle is freed thereby 
that he may have written the letter to Philemon | from many an irregularity, the connection of the 
without dictation, both on account of its brevity | sentences from many an impediment.’ It is hardly 
and the private nature of the contents. Paul's; worth while to illustrate this procedure at length. 
sayiny in ver. 19 that “he wrote’? the guarantee! The character of it will be understood if we men- 
to pay the debt (if Onesiinus was to be held liable | tion e. g. that Laurent proposes to insert Rom. xvi. 
for anything), does not prove that he did not write | 19 after ver. 16, because the logical relation of 
the rest of the letter, but serves only to atlirm the these verses to each other appears to him more sat- 
security of the pledye. It is barely possible that | istactory than that which he tinds between vv. 18 
the capacity in which Onesimus proved himself so|and 19. Hence, to account for the dislocation of 
useful to l’aul (Vhilem. vv. 11, 13) was that of an; the true text, he assumes that the Apostle wrote 
occasional amanuensis. His being a slave is not at | ver. 19 in the margin with the intention of having 
variance with that supposition; for among the! it read as explanatory of ver. 16, but by some mis- 
Greeks and Romans slaves were often trained to | take of a transcriber it beeame attached to ver. 18, 
that particular art, and in other respects were so | where it seems to be so irrelevant. It is self-evi- 
well educated as to be employed altogether for lit- | dent that such a mode of criticism is not only un- 
erary services. (See Becker's Gallus, i. 121 ff.,| historical, but arbitrary and subjective, and hence 
Eng. trans.) utterly vague and unreliable. Yet it should he 
In his Neutestamentliche Studien (Gotha, 1866), | said, in justice to this able treatise, that many of 
J.C. M. Laurent discusses several questions of in- | the suggestions which the writer makes in the de- 
terest, relating to the composition and form of | velopment of his theory are not only ingenious but 
Paul's epistles. He maintains that the Apostle | valuable in an exegetical point of view, and deserve 
dictated wll his letters with the exception of that | the attention of the critical student. iH. 
to Philemon (which Was wholly written by himselt), ® EQUAL, no longer used asa transitive verb, 
and that he attested them all by some addition or | has that force in Lam. ii. 13; % e. “to make 
postscript from his own hand. He attempts to dis- equal,” “ compare": “ What shall I equal to thee, 


tinguish in every instance the places where ae I may comfort thee, O virgin daughter of 
touk the pen and inserted the attesting words. In| zig) 2 OH. 








the Epistle to the Romans he finds them in xv. 14- : 

33: in 1 Cor, xvi. 21 ff., and 2 Cor. xiii. 10-13; in| ER (VQ, watchful: “Hp: Her). 1. First-bom 

Gal. vi. 11-18; in Eph. vi. 21-24; in Phil. iv. | of Judah. His mother was Bath-Shuah (daughter 

21-23; in Col. iv. 18; in 1 Thess. v. 25-28, and) of Shuah), a Canaanite. His wife was Tamar, the 

2 Thess. iii. 17, 18; in 1 Tim. vi. 20, 21, and 2| mother, after his death, of Pharez and Zarah, by 
Judah. Er “ was wicked in the sight of the Lord; 


Tim. iv. 19-22, and in Tit. iii. 12-15. The con- | 
clusion in some of the instances is very slightly | and the Lord slew him.” It dues not appear what 
the nature of his sin was; but, from his Canaan- 


supported. tor example, the l’auline évopKiCw, 
itish birth on the mother's side, it was probably 


and the strictly personal import of the paragraph, 
is said to prove that the words in 1 Thess. vy. 25-28 | connected with the abominable idolatries of Canaan 
(Gen. xxxviii. 3-7; Num. xxvi. 19). 


are certainly from Paul's hand. Again, it is aryued 
that auqy in Phil. iv. 20 closed the official part of 2. Descendant of Shelah the son of Judah (1 
the letter, and hence that the rest was written, as it ( Chr. iv. 21). 

3. Son of Jose, and father of Elmodam, in our 


were, pricaton, On the other band, Paul states a 
expressly that he adds the salutation in Col. iv. 18, | Lord's genealogy (Luke iii. 28), about contempo- 
rary with Uzziah king of Judah. A. C. UL. 


and that also in 1 Cor. xvi. 21, from which it 
E’RAN (Wy [watching], but Sam. and Syr. 


would certainly be violent to separate the next two 

verses. So also ypdgw in 2 Cor. xiii. 10 brings 
TTY, Edan: 'ESéy: Heran), son of Shuthelah, 
eldest son of Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 36). The name 


forward so distinctly the individual after the plu- 
rals (evydueOa, Suvdueda, xaipopev) which pre- 
does not occur in the genealogies of Ephraim in 1 


cede, that we may reasonably ascribe that verse to 
Paul as well as the next two verses so closely con- 
nected with it. The reasyning is similar to this in 
the case of other epistles. 


Chr. vii. 20-29, though a name, Ezer (TVD), os 


—_— 


currence itself of yacpecy in that document and in the 

@ * Jt ia supposed that the Apostle James drew up j epistle indicates, as Bengel, Bleek, and others observe, 
the Jetter inserted in Acta xv. 23-20, in virtue of his | that the two compositions are from the same hand 
offce as pastor of the church at Jerusalem. The oc-; H 
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‘ound which may possibly be a corruption of it. 
Eran was the head of the family of 


E’RANITES, THE oP ab in [see above] ; 


Sam. ‘ITY: 8 ’ESent [Vat. -ve:]: Heranita), 
Num. xxvi. 36. 


ERASTUS CEpacros [beloved]: Erastus). 
1. One of the attendants or deacons of St. Paul at 
Ephesus, who with Timothy was sent forward into 
Macedonia while the Apostle himself retnained in 
Asia (Acts xix. 22). He is probably the same with 
Erastus who is again mentioned in the salutations 
to ‘Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 20), though not, as Meyer 
maintains, the same with Erastus the chamberlain 
of Corinth (tum. xvi. 23). 

2. Erastus the chamberlain, or rather the public 
treasurer (oixovduos, arcarius) of Corinth, who 
was one of the early converts to Christianity (Rot. 
xvi. 23). According to the traditions of the Greek 
Church (Menol. Gracum, i. 179), he wag_ first 
ceconomus to the church at Jerusalem, and after- 
wards bishop of Paneas. He is probably not the 
game with Erastus who was with St. Paul at Eph- 
esus, for in this case we should be compelled to as- 
sume that he is mentioned in the Epistle to the Ro- 
“mans by the title of an office which he had once held 
and afterwards resigned. W. A. W. 


E’RECH (738 {as Heb. enduring, slow, but 
see infrit]: *Opex: Arach), one of the cities of 
Nimrod’s kingdom in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 
10). , Until recently, the received opinion, following 
the authority of St. Ephrem, Jerome, and the Tar- 
gumists, identified it with Edessa or Callirhoé ( Ur- 
Jah), a town in the northwest of Mesopotamia. 
This opinion is supported by Von Bohlen (/ntrod. 
ty Gen. p. 233), who connects the name Callirhot 
with the Biblical Erech through the Syrian form 
Eurhok, suggesting the Greek word éipSoos. This 
identifcation is, however, untenable: Edessa was 
probably built by Seleucus, and could not, therefore, 
heve heen in existence in Ezra’s time (zr. iv. 9), 
and the extent thua given to the land of Shinar 
presents a great objection. Erech must be souvht 
in the neighborhood of Babylon: Gesenius (7hes. 
p. 151) identifies it with Aracca on the Tigris in 
Susiana; but it is doubtless the same as Orchoe 
fof the Greeks], 82 miles S. and 43 EF. of Babylon, 
the modern designations of the site, Wark, Jrke, 
and /rak, bearing a considerable aftinitv to the 
original name. This place appears to have been the 
necropolis of the Assyrian kines, the whole neich- 
borhood being covered with mounds, and strewed 
with the remains of bricks and cottns. Some of 
the bricks Lear a monogram of “the moon,’ and 
Col. Rawlinson surmises that the name Erech may 


be nothing more than a form of TI (Bonomi, 
Nineveh, p. 45, 508). The inhabitants of this 
place were among those who were transplanted to 
Sanuria by Asnapper (Ezr. iv. 9). W. LL. B. 

* As to the interest of the supposed ruins of 
Erech at Worka, and the discoveries there, see 
Rawlinson’s Fire Great Monarchics, i, 23, and 
Loftus’s Chulhea and Susima, p. 150 ff — Prof. 
Rodiger describes some of these and their monu- 
mental importance, in the Zedsch. der deutschen 
Morg. Geselischaft, ix. 332 and x. 726. Col. 
Rawlinson held at one time that Warke was Abra- 
ham’s Ur in Chaldwa, but subsequently was con- 
vineed that it must be Erech. al. 
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ERI OOP [watching]: *Andels, "AS3l [Wak 
Adse:}; Alex. Andis in Gen.: Hert. Her). See 
of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 16). P 


E’RITES, THE (‘TYT7: 6 Asai (Vat. as- 
Se): Herite). A branch of the tribe of Wad, 
descended from Ext (Num. xxvi. 16). 


ESA’TAS [3 syl.] (Rec. T. [Tisch. Trez.]} 
‘Hoatas; Lachm. with B [B has no breathings 
a prima mimu) ’Heatas: Jains; Cod. Amiat 
Hsaias), Matt. iii. 3, iv. 14, viii, 17, xii. 17, xiii. 
14, xv. 7; Mark [i. 2 in the best editions.} vil. 6; 
Luke iii. 4, iv. 17; John i. 23, xii. 38, 39, 41; 
Acts vill. 28, 30, xxviii. 25; Rom. ix. 27, 20, x. 
16, 20, xv. 12.) [Isatan.] 

E’SAR-HAD’DON (]TI"7DN: [in 2 K. 
and Is.,) "Agopddy, [exc. Sin. in Is., Nayop3ar; 
in Ezr. iv. 2, "Agapaidy, Vat. Acapeador, Alex. 
Acapaddwv;| ZayepSovds, LXX. [7]: "Acapide- 
vos, tol: Asshurakh-iddina, Asayt.: Asor-had- 
don), one of the greatest of the kings of Assyria. 
He was the son of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 37) and 
the grandson of Sargon who succeeded Shalmane- 
ser. Jt has been generally thoucht that he was 
Sennacherib's eldest son; and this seems to have 
been the view of lolyhistor, who made Sennacherib 
place a son, Aserdanes, on the throne of Ballon 
during his own lifetime (ap. Enseb. Chron. Cen. i 
5). The contrary, however, appears by the inscrip- 
tions, which show the Babylonian viceroy — ealled 
Asordancs by Polvhistor, but Aparanadius ( Assar- 
anadius?) by Ptolemy —to have been a distinct 
person from Ksar-haddon. Thus nothing is really 
known of Esar-haddon until his suecession (ab. 
B. C. 680), which seems to have followed quietly 
and without dittculty on the murder of his father 
and the flight of his guilty brothers (2 K. xix. 37; 
Is. xxxvii. 38). It may, perhaps, be conci!nded 
from this that he was, at the death af his fither, 
the eldest son, Assaranadius, the Babylonian vice- 
roy, having died previously. 

Ksar-haddon appears by his monuments to have 
been one of the most powerful — if not the mest 
powertul — of all the Assyrian monarchs. He car- 
ried his arms over all Asia between the Persian 
Gulf, the Armenian mountains, and the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Towards the east he engaved in wars with 
Median tribes “of which his fathers had never 
heard the name; *' towards the west he extended 
his influence over Cilicia and Cyprus; towards the 
south he claims authority over Egvpt and over 
kthiopia. In consequence of the disaftection of 
Babylon, and its trequent revolts from fermer 
Assyrian kings, Esar-haddon, having subdued the 
sons of Merodach-Baladan who headed the natiunai 
party, introduced the new policy of substituting for 
the former government by viceroys a direct depend- 
ence upou the Assyrian crown. He did not reduce 
Babylonia to a province, or attempt its actual 
absorption into the empire, but united it to his 
kingdom in the way that Hungary was, until 1848, 
united to Austria, by holding both crowns himself 
and residing now at one and now at the other 
capital. He is the only Assyrian monarch whom 
we find to have actually reigned at Babylon, where 
he built himself a palace, bricks from which have 
heen recently recovered bearing his name. His 
Babylonian reign lasted thirteen years, from H.C. 
680 to B.C. 667; and it was undoubtedly withio 
this space of time that Manasseh. king of .Jud-h, 
having been seized by his captain at Jerusalery oa 
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a charge of rebellion, was brought before him at 
Bubylom (2 Chr. xxxiii. 11) and detained for a time 
as prisoner there. [MANAssEN.] Eventually Esar- 
haddon, persuaded of his innocence, or excusing his 
guilt, restored him to his throne, thus giving a 
proof of clemency not very usual in an oriental 
monarch. It seems to have been in a similar spirit 
that Esir-haddon, according to the inscriptions, 
gave a territory upon the Persian Gulf to a son of 
Merodach-Kiadan, who submitted to his authority 
and became a refugee at his court. 

As a builder of great works Esar-haddon is 
particularly distinguished. Besides his palace at 
Babylon, which has been already mentioned. he 
built at least three others in ditterent parts of his 
dominions, either for himself or his son; while in a 
single inscription he mentions the erection by his 
hands of no fewer than (arty temples in Assyria 
and Mesopotamia. His works appear to have pos- 
sessed a peculiar magnificence. He describes his 
temples as “shining with silver and gold,’ and 
boasts of his Nineveh palace that it waa “a build- 
ing such as the kings his fathers who went hetore 
hint had never made.’ The southwest palace at 
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Ninereh and Babywn, pp. 345, 621 (Lond. 1853) 
Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, p. 122 (Amer 
ed.); Fire Great AMonarchics of the <Anciem 
World, vol. iii., by the same author; and Milman’s 
History of the Jeics, i. 453 (Amer. ed.). H. 


E’SAU [Hoad: Fru], the oldest son of Isaac, 
and twin-brother of Jacob. The singular appear- 
ance of the child at his birth originated the name: 


“And the first came out red (“2529 TS), all over 
like an hairy garment, and they called his name 


Esau” (VOY, i.e. “hairy,” “ rough,” Gen. xxv. 
25). This was not the only remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the birth of the infant. Even 
in the womb the twin-brothers struggled together 
(xxv. 22). Esau was the first-born; but as he was 
issuing into life Jacob's hand grasped his heel. 
The bitter enmity of two brothers, and the increas- 
ing strife of two great nations, were thus fore- 
shadowed (xxv. 23, 20). Esau's robust frame and 
“rough ’’ aspect were the types of a wild and daring 
nature. The peculiarities of his character soon 
hegan to develop themselves. Scorning the peace- 


Nimrud is the best preserved of his constructions. | ful and commonplace occupations of the shepherd, 
This building, which was excavated by Mr. Layard, | he revelled in the excitement of the chase, and in 
is remarkable frum the peculiarity of its plan as! the martial exercises of the Canuanites (xxv. 27). 
well as from the scale on which it is constructed. | He was, in fact, a thorough Bedeery, a “son of the 


It corresponds in its general design almost exactly 
with the palace of Solomon (1 KR. vii. 1-12), but: 
is of larver dimensions, the great hall being 220 
feet long by 100 broad (Layard’s Nin. gt Aub. p. 
634), and the porch or antechamber 160 feet by 
60. It had the usual adornment of winged bulls, 
colossal sphinxes, and sculptured slabs, but has 
furnished less to our collections than many inferior 
buildings, from the circumstance that it lad been 
orivinally destroyed by fire, by which the stunes 
and alabaster were split and calcined. ‘This is the 
inore to be regretted as there is reason to believe 
that Pheenician and Greek artista took part in the 
ornamentation. 

It is impossible to fix the length of Esar-haddon's 
reign, or the order of the events which occurred in 
it. Little is known to us of his history but from 
his own records, and they have not come down to 
us in the shape of annals, but only in the form of a 
general summary. ‘That he reigned thirteen years 
at Habvlon is certain from the Canon of Ptolemy, 
and he cannot have reigned a shorter time in 
Assyria. He may, however, have reigned loner ; 
fur it is not improbable that after a while he felt 
sufficiently secure of the attections of the Baby- 
lonians to reestablish the old system of vice-reyal 
government in their country. Saosduchinus may 
have been set up as ruler of Babylon by his authority 
in B. C. 667, and he may have withdrawn to Nin- 
eveh and continued to reign there for some time 
longer. His many expeditions and his great works 
seein to indicate, if not even to require, a reign of 
some considerable duration. It has been conjectured 
that he died about B. Cc. 660, after occupying the 
throne fur twenty years. He appears to have been 
succeeded by his son Asshurani-pal, or Sar- 
danapalus HI., the prince for whom he had built a 
palace in his own lifetime. G. R. 

* For the connections of this Assyrian king with | 
‘he Hebrew history, and for confirmation of the! 
Scripture account of him by the Babylonian monu-_ 
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desert” (so we may tranelate TTT Wt), who 
delichted to roam free as the wind of heaven, and 
who was impatient of the restraints of civilized or 
rettled life. His old father, bv a caprice of affection 
not uncommon, loved his willful, vagrant Loy; and 
his keen relish for savory food being ratified by 
Esau’s venison. he liked him all the better for his 
skill in hunting (xxv. 28). An event occurred 
which exhibited the reckless character of Esau on 
the one hand, and the selfish, grasping nature of 
his brother on the other. The former returned 
from the field, exhausted by the exercise of the 
chase, and faint with hunger. Seeing some pottage 
of lentiles which Jacob had prepared, he asked for 
it. Jacob only consented to vive the fuod on Msau’s 
swearing to him that he would in return give up 
his birthright. There is something revolting in 
this whole transaction. Jacob takes advantave of 
his brother's distress to rob him of that which was 
dear as life itself to an Eastern patriarch. The 
birthright not only gave him the headship of the 
tribe, both spiritual and temporal, and the posses- 
sion of the vreat bulk of the family property, but it 
carried with it the corenmnt blessing (xxvii. 28, 29, 
36: Heb. xii, 16, 17). Then again whilst Esan, 
under the pressure of temporary suffering, despises 
his birthright by selling it for a mess of pottage 
(Gen. xxv. 34), he afterwards attempts to secure 
that which he had deliberately sold (xxvii. 4, 34, 
38; Hleb. xii. 17). 

It. is evident the whole transaction was public. 
for it resulted in a new name being given to Esau. 
He said to Jacob, * Feed me with that same rea 


(OST); therefore was his name called /dom" 


(TAT, Gen. xxv. 30). It is worthy of note 


however, that this name is seldom applied to Esau 
himself, though almost universally given to the 
country he settled in, and to his posterity. [Epo ; 
Epomitrs.] The name © Children of Esau”? is 


nents, the reader may see M. von Niebuhr, in a few cases applicd to the Edomites (Deut. ii. 4, 
Geschichte Assur's und Babel’s, pp. 38. 182 th; . Jer. xlix. 8; Obad. 18); but it is rather a pxetical 
Brandis, erum Assyr. Temporada, p. 413; Layard ai expression. 
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Esau married at the age of 40, and contrary to 
the wish of his parents. His wives were both 
(‘anaanites; and they “ were bitterness of spirit 
unto Isaac and to Rebekah"? (Gen. xxvi. 34, 30). 

The next episode in the history of Esau and 
Jacob is still more painful than the former, as it 
brings fully out those bitter family rivalries and 
divisions, Which were all but universal in ancient 
times, and which are still a diserace to Eastern 
society. Jacob, through the cratt of his mother, is 
again successful, and secures irrevocably the cove- 
nant blessing. Esau vows vengeance. But fearing 
his aved father’s patriarchal authority, he secretly 
congratulates himself: “ The days of mourning for 
n:y father are at hand, then will | slay my brother 
Jacob’? (Gen. xxvii. 41). Thus he imazined that 
by one bloody deed he would regain all that had 
been taken from him by artifice. But he kuew not 
a mother’s watchful care. Not a sinister ylance 
of his eves, not a hasty expressiun of lis tongue, 
escaped Rebekah. She felt that the life of her 
darling son, whose gentle nature and domiestid 
habits had won her heart's affections, was now in 
imminent peril; and she advised him to flee for a 
time to her relations in) Mesopotamia. The sins 
of both mother and child were visited upon them 
by a long and painful separation, and all the 
attendant anxieties and dangers. By a character- 
istic piece of domestic policy Rebekah succeeded 
both in exciting Isaac's anger against Esau, and 
obtaining his consent to Jacob's departure — © and 
Rebekah said to Isaac, Iam weary of my life he- 
cause of the daughters of Heth; if Jacob take a 
wite such as these, what good shall my life do me?” 
Her object was attained at once. The blessing was 
renewed to Jacob, and he received his father’s com- 
mands to go to Padan-aram (Gen. xxvii. 46, xxviii. 
1-9). 

When Fsau heard that his father had com- 
manded Jacob to take a wife of the dauyhters of 
his kinsman Laban, he also resolved to try whether 
by a new alliance he could propitiate his parents. 
He accordingly married his cousin Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael (xxviii. 8, 9). This marriage 
appears to have brought him into connection with 
the Ishmaelitish tribes beyond the vallev of Arabah. 
He soon afterwards established himself in Mount 
Seir; still reteining, however, some interest in lis 
father’s property in southern Palestine. It is prob- 
able that his own habits, and the idolatrous prac- 
tices of his wives and rising family, continued to 
excite and even increase the anger of his parents; 
and that he, consequently, considered it more 
prudent to remove his household to a distance. He 
was residing in Mount Seir when Jacob returned 
from Padan-aram, and had then become so rich 
and powertul that the impreasions of his |rother’s 
early offenses seem to have been almost con pletely 
effaced. His reception of Jacob was cordial and 
honest; though doubts and fears still lurked in the 
mind of the latter, and betraved him into some- 
thing of his old duplicity: for while he proniises to 
go to Seir, he carefully declines his brother's escort, 
and immediately after his departure turns westward 
across the Jordan (Gen. xxx. 7, 8, LL; xxviii. 4, 
12, 17). 

Tt does not appear that the brothers avain met 
until the death of their father, about 20 vears after- | 
wards. Mutual interests and mutual fear seem to 
have constrained them to act honestly, and even 
generously towards each other at this sclemn inter- 
tiew. ‘They wiited in laying Isaac's budy in the. 
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cave of Machpelah. Then “ Faanu took all his 
cattle, and all his substance, which he had got in 
the Jand of Canaan*’ — such, doul tless, as bir 
father with Jacob's consent had assigned to him — 
“and went into the country trum the face of his 
brother Jacob" (xxxv. 29, xxxvi. 6). He now aw 
clearly that the covenant blessing was Jacobs; that 
G;od had inalienably allotted the land of Canaan 
to Jacob's posterity: and that it would be fully ts 
strive against the Divine will. He knew alse that 
as Canaan was given to Jacob, Mount Seir was 
given to himself (comp. xavii. 39, xxaii. 3: and 
Deut. ii. 5); and he was, therefore, desirous with 
his increased wealth and power to enter inte full 
possession of his country, and drive out its aid 
inhabitants (Deut. ii. 12). Another circumstance 
may have influenced him in leaving Canaan. He 
* lived by his sword” (Gen. xxvii. 40): and be 
felt that the rocky fastnesses of Edum would te a 
safer and more suitable abode for such as by their 
habits provuked the hostilities of neighlonng tribes, 
than the open plains of southern Valk stine. 

There is a dithculty connected with the names 
of Esau’s wives, which is discussed under ANULI- 
BAMAH and BASHEMATH. Of bis subsequent his- 
tory nothing is known; for that of his descendants 
see Epos and EpoMITES, J. LP. 


E/SAU (‘Hoav: Sel), 1 Esdr. v. 29. [Z1BA.] 


E’/SAY (‘Hoatas: Jenia, Iscios), Ecclus. xbviii. 
20, 22; 2 Esdr. ii. 18. [Tsatan.] 


* ESCHEW, now seldom used, means in the 
A. V. (Job i. 1, 8, ii. 8; 1 Vet. iti. 11) to thee 
from’ or “shun.’ It is from the old French 
eschiver in that sense. H. 


ESDRAE’LON (Jud. iti. 9. "Eodpnads: Sin.t 
EodnpAwv; Vat. Comp. Ald. "Eadpai Aer: iv. 6, 
Vat. EopnAwy; Alex. Eoepnxov: vil. 3, "Ecbpn- 
Adm, Vat. Sin. -Awy; Comp. Ald. “EadpanaAdu; 
i. 8, "EcdpnA@u: Sin. -Awy; Vat. Eappny: Alex. 
EoSpynu: fsdrelom). This name is merely the 
Greek form of the Hebrew word JrznneEL. It 
occurs in this exact shape only twice in the A. ¥. 
(Jud. iii, 9, iv. 6). In Jud. vil 3 it is Es- 
DRAELOM [Esdraclon, ed. 1611], and in i. 8 
Fspretom [Fsdrelon, ed. 1611). with the addition 
of “the great plain.’ In the O. T. the plain is 
called the VALLEY OF JEZREEL; by Josephus the 
great plain, 7d wediov uéya. ‘The name is derived 
from the old royal city of JEZRFEL, v hich eccupied 
a commanding site, near the eastern extremity of 
the plain, on a spur of Mount Gilbea. 

“The great plain of Msdraclon”’ extends across 
central Palestine from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, separating the mountain ranges of Carmel 
and Samaria from those of Galilee. “The westerm 
section of it is properly the plain of Acc tte, oF 
*Akka. ‘Ihe main body of the plein is a triaicie. 
Its base on the east extends from Jenin (the an- 
cient En-gannim) to the foot of the Inlls Lelow 
Nazareth, and is ahout 15 miles long; the rorth 
side, formed by the hills of Galilee, is about 12 
miles long; and the south side, formed bv the 
Samaria range, is abont 18 miles. The ayex on 
the west is a narrow pass opening into the plain cf 
‘Ahka, ‘This vast expanse has a gently undulating 
surface — in spring all green with com where cub 
tivated, and rank weeds and grass where neglected 
— dotted with several low gray tells, and near the 
sides with a few olive groves. ‘This is that buddy 


of Megidde (1X2 NYPD, so callad from the 
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sity of MrGippo, which stood on its southern | into it the troops of Barak defiled frum the heights 


border), where Karak triumphed, and where king 
Josiah was defeated and received his death-wound 
(Judg. v.; 2 Chr. xxxv.). Probably, too, it was 
before the mind of the Apostle John when he fig- 
uratively described the final conflict between the 
hosts of good and evil who were gathered to a 
place called Ar-mageddon (Apuayedday, from the 
Hebrew TID TY, that is, the city of Megiddo ; 
Rev. xvi. 16). The river Kishun — “ that ancient 
river ’’ so fatal to the army of Sisera (Judy. v. 21) 
— drains the plain, and flows off through the pass 
westward to the Mediterranean. 

From the base of this triangular plain three 
branches stretch out eastward, like fingers from a 
hand, divided by two bleak, gray ridges — one bear- 
ing the familiar name of Mount Gilboa; the other 
called by Franks Little Herinun, but by natives 


‘of Tabor (Judg. iv. 6); and on its opposite side are 
the sites of Nain and Endor. 


The svuthern branch 
lies between Jenin and Gilboa, terminating in a 
point among the hills to the eastward; it was across 
it Ahaziah fled from Jehu (2 K. ix. 27). The 
central branch is the richest as well as the most 
celebrated ; it descends in green, fertile slopes to the 
banks of the Jordan, having Jezreel and Shunem 
on opposite sides at the western end, and Beth- 
shean in its midst towards the east. This is the 
“Valley of Jezreel’’ proper —the battle-field on 
which Gideon triumphed, and Saul and Jonathan 
were overthrown (Judy. vii. 1 ff; 1 Sam. xxix. 
and xxxi.) 

Two things are worthy of special notice in the 
plain of Esdraelon. (1.) Its wonderful richness. 
Its unbroken expanse of verdure contrasts strangely 
with the gray, bleak crowns of Gilboa, and the 


Jebel ed-Duhy. The northern branch has ‘Tabor 
on the one side, and Little Hermon on the other; 


rugged ranges on the north and south. The gigan- 
tic thistles, the luxuriant grass, and the exuberanc 
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af the crops on the few cultivated spots, show the 
fertility of the soil. It was the frontier of Zeb- 
ulun — “ Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out’’ (Deut. 
xxxiii. 18). But it was the special portion of Is- 
sachar — * And he saw that rest was good, and the 
land that it was pleasant; and bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant unto tribute ’’ (Gen. 


tude,’’ whose “camels were without number *’ — 
devoured its rich pastures (Judg. vi. 1-6, vii. 1° 
the Philistines long held it, establishing a strony 
hold at Beth-shean (1 Sam. xxix. 1, xxxi. 10); and 
the Syrians frequently swept over it with their 
armies (1 K. xx. 26; 2 K. xiii. 17). In its con- 
dition, thus exposed to every hasty incursion, and 


xlix. 15). (2.) Its desolation. If we except the to every shock of war, we read the fortunes of that 
eastern branches, there is not a single inhabited | tribe which for the.sake of its richness consented 
village on its whole surface, and not more than one to sink into a half-nomadic state — * Rejoice, 0 
sixth of its soil is cultivated. It is the home | Issachar, in thy tents . . . Issachar is a strong ass, 
of the wild, wandering Bedawin, who scour its couching down between two burdens: and he saw 
smooth turf on their fleet horses in search of plun- | that rest was good, and the land that it was pleas- 
der; and when hard pressed can speedily remove | ant, and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
their tents and flocks beyond the Jordan, and be-| servant unto tribute’? (Gen. xlix. 14, 15; Deut. 
yond the reach of a weak government. It has’ xxxiii. 18). Once only did this tribe shake off the 
always been insecure since history began. The old yoke; when under the heavy pressure of Sisera, 
Canaanite tribes drove victoriously through it in’ “the chiefs of Issachar were with Deborah" (Judg. 
ther iron chariots (Judg. iv. 3, 7); the nomad vy. 15). Their exposed position and valuable pos- 
Midianites and Amalekites —those «children of | sessions in this open plain made them anxious for 
she east,’ who were ‘ as grasshoppers for multi- the succession of David to the throne, as oue ur det 
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whose powertul protection they would enjoy that 
peace and rest they loved; and they joined with 
their neighbors of Zebulun and Naphtali in send- 
ing to David presents of the richest productions of 
their rich country (1 Chr. xii. 32, 40). 

The whole borders of the plain of Esdraelon are 
dotted with places of high historic and sacred in- 
terest. Here we group them together, while re- 
ferring the reader for details to the separate articles. 
On the east we have Ander, Nain, and Shunem, 
ranged round the base of the “hill of Moreh s” 
then Beth-shean in the centre of the “ Valley of 
Jezreel."* then Gilboa, with the “well of Hared,” 
and the ruins of Jezreed at its western base. On 
the south are Ln-goennim, Taanach, and Megiddo. 
At the western apex, on the overhanging brow of 
Carmel, is the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice; and close 
by the fout of the mountain below, runs the Kishon, 
on whose banks the false prophets of Baal were 
slain. On the north, among places of less note, 
are Vazireth and Tabor. The modern Syrians 
have forgotten the ancient name as they have for- 
gotten the ancient history of Esdraclon: and it is 
now known among them only as Very ibn? Amer, 
“the Plain of the Son of "Amer.’ A’ graphic 
sketch of Esdraclon is given in Stanley's S. g¢ P. 
p. 335 ff See also the /undbook for Syria and 
Palestine, p. 351 tf; Robinson, ii. 315-30, 366, lii. 
113 ff J.-L. P. 

* The plain of Esdraelon is remarkable for the 
number and sanguinary character of the battles 
which have been fought there from the earliest 
times down to our own age. ‘The language of the 
traveller, Dr. Clarke, hardly needs qualification 
when he says (7rarels, &., ii. 493) that “ warriors 
out of every nation which is under heaven have 
pitched their tent in the plain of Fsdraelon, and 
have beheld the various banners of their nations 
wet with the dews of Tabor and éf Hermon.” — It 
was here that Barak encountered the forces of 
Sisera, and the severe battle ensued (commemorated 
in the sung of Deborah and Barak) which swept 
over almost the entire plain and dyed its waters 
with blood (Judg. iv. 4 ff and v. 1 ff). At the 
foot of the ridge where Jezrcel (Zerin) was Situated, 
Griceon achieved his great victory over the Amalek- 
ites and Midianites (Judg. vi. 33, vii. 1 ff). By 
the fountain (Ain Jdléd) near the same city, the 
host of Israel under Saul encamped, before it was 
chased and scattered on the mountains of Gilboa 
(1 Sam. xxix. 1, xxxi. 1 ff). At Megiddo, on the 
southern frontier, between Issachar and Manassch, 
Josiah, king of Judah, was defeated and slain by 
the Mevptians under Necho (2 K. xxiii. 29; 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 22). The army of Nebuchadnezzar, at the 
head of which was Holofernes, had their quarters 
here before Bethulia, the strong post which com- 
manided the pass between Galilee and Samaria (Jud. 
vii. 3); and here, at the foot of Tabor, Vespasian 
fought against the Jews (Joseph. B. J. iv. 6, § 8). 
Here the Crusaders and the Saracens slaughtered 





a “In the Vatican, Alexandrine, and Sinaitic M&S. 
of the Septuagint, and in the Aldine edition, the books 
f Ezra and Nehemiah are united in one under the 
name of 2d Esdras. In the Alexandrine MN. Ist Es- 
drags is entitled o tepevs, “ The Priest,” and iepevs is 
also prefixed as a title to 2d Esdras (Ezra and Nehe- 
ininh ). A. 

6 “ QOratio Manassm, necnon libri duo qui sub libri 
tertii et quarti Exdrie nomine cireumferuntur, noc in 
Ovo, extra scilicet seriem canonicorum librorum, quos | 
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each other: and here in 1799 the Turks, with az 
army of 25,000 men, were vanquished by 4,000 
French troops under Bonaparte and Kleber. kor 
interesting notices conccruing this plain, the most 
remarkable in Palestine, both geographically and 
historically, see Ritter’s Geogruphy of Pulestixe, 
Mr. Gaye's trans. ii. 317, $22, iv. 343 ff.; and Rub. 
Phys. Geogr. pp. 131-135. The Lest view of Es 
draclon is that spread out before the observer from 
the IW'ely on the hill-top above Nazareth, and the 
best description of that view is the one written by 
Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. iii. 189 ff., 1st ed.). 
H. 


ESDRAS ("EoSpas: £sdras), 1 Esdr. viii. 1, 
3, 7, 8,9, 19, 23, 25, 91, 92, 96; ix. 1, 7, 16, 3. 
40, 42, 45, 46, 49; 2 Esdr. i. 1; ii. 10, 33,42: wi 
10; vii. 2, 25; viii. 2, 19; xiv. 1, 38. {E-zra.] 


ES’DRAS, FIRST BOOK OF, the first in 
order of the apocryphal books in the English Bible, 
which follows Luther and the German Bibles in 
separating the apocryphal from the canonical 
bouks, instead of binding them up topether accord- 
ing to historical order (Walton's Profegom. de 
Vers. Grae. § 9). The classitication of the 4 Louks 
which have been named after Ezra is particularly 
complicated. In the Vatican and other quasi-nixai- 
ern editions of the LXX., our Ist Esdr. is called 
the first book of Esdras in relation to the canonical 
book of Ezra, which follows it and is called the 
second Vsdras. But in the Vulgate, Ist Eadr. 
means the canonical book of Ezra, and 2d) Esir. 
means Nehemiah, according to the primitive He 
brew arrangement, mentioned by Jerome, in which 
Ezra and Nelemiah made up two parts of the one 
book of Ezra; and 3d and 4th Esdr. are what we 
now call 1 aud 2 Esdras. ‘hese last, with the 
prayer of Manasses, are the only apocryphal Looks 
admitted co nomine into the Romish Billes, the 
other Apocrypha being declared canonical by the 
Council of rent. The reason of the exclusion of 
3d Ksdras from the Canon seems to be that the 
Tridentine fathers, in 1546, were not aware that it 
existed in Greek. For it is not in the Compluten- 
sian edition (1515), nor in the Biblia Regia: Vata- 
blus (about 1540) had never seen a Greek copy. 
and, in the preface to the apocryphal books, speaks 
of it as only existing in some MSS. and printed 
Latin Bibles. Baduel also, a French Protestant 
divine (Bibl, Crit.) (about 1550), says that he knew 
of no one who had ever seen a Greek copy. Fer 
this reason, it seems, it was excluded frum the 
Canon, though it has certainly quite as good a title 
to be admitted as Tobit, Judith, &. It bas in- 
deed been stated (Bp. Marsh, Comp. View. ap. 
Soames //ist. of Ref. ii. 608) that the Council of 
‘Trent in excluding the 2 Looks of Esdras followed 
Augustine's Canon. But this is not so. Augus- 
tine (de Doctr. Christ. lib. ii. 18} distinetly men- 
tions among the libri canonici, Asdre duo ;¢ and 





sancta Tridentina synodus euscepit, et pro canonicis 
suscipiendos decrevit, sepositi sunt, ne prorsns inter. 
irent, quippe qui a nonnullis ranctis Patribus inter 
duin citantur, et ip aliquibus Bibliis Latinis, tam man- 
uscriptis quam impressis, reperiuntur.”? 

¢ Jerome, in his preface to his Latin version of 
Ezrrand Nehemiah, save,  Uxcs a nobis liber editus 
ext, ete.; thoug') he implies that they wer: some 
tims called 1 and 2 Esdris. 
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that one of these was our 1st Esdras is manifest 
from the quotation from it given below from De 
Cieit. Mei. Hence it is also sure that it was in- 
eluded among those pronounced as canonical by the 
8d Council of Carthave a. bp. 397, or 419, where 
the same title is given, Asdiw ldri duo: where it 
is to be noticed, by the way, that Augustine and 
the Counci) of Carthage use the term canonical in 
a much broader sense thin we do: and that the 
manifest ground of considering them canonical in 
any sense, is their being found in the Greek copies 
of the LAX. in use at that time. In all the earlier 
editions of the English [Bible the books of Lsdras 
are numilered as in the Vulsate. In the 6th Art- 
icle of the Church of neland (first introduced in 
1571) the Ist and 2d books denote Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, and the 3d and 4th, among the Apocry- 
pha, are our present Ist and 2d. — In the list of 
revieers or translators of the Bishops’ Bible, sent by 
Archbishop Parker to Sir William Cecil with the 
portion, revised by each, Iezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and the apocryphal books of Esdras, seem to he all 
comprised under the one title of Kspras. Barlow, 
Bp. of Chichester, was the translator, as also of the 
books of Judith, Tobias, and Sapientia (Curteap. 
of Archhp. Parker, Park. Soc. p. 335). The 
Geneva Bible first adopted the classification used in 
our present BilJes, in which Ezra and NENEMLAI 
give their names to the two canonical books, aud 
the two apocryphal become 1 and 2 [sdras; where 
the Greek form of the name marks that these books 
do not exist in Hebrew or Chaldee. 

As regards the antiquity of this book and the 
rank assigned to it in the early church, it may 
suttice to mention that Josephus quotes larvely 
from it, and follows its authority, even in contra- 
diction to the canonical Kzra and Nehemiah, by 
which he has been led into hopeless historical Llun- 
ders and anachronisms. It is quoted also by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (Strom. i.); and the famous 
sentence * Veritas manet, et invalescit in eternum, 
et vivit et obtinet in swcula swculorum,”’ is cited 
by Cyprian as from Esdras, prefaced by ut scriptum 
est (/psst. Ixxiv.). Auyustine also refers to the 
same passage (De Cirit. Det, xviii. 36), and sug- 
gests that it may be prophetical of Christ who is 
the truth. Ile includes under the name of Esdras 
our 1 Esdr., and the canonical books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 1 Esdr. is also cited by Athanasius 
and other fathers; and perhaps there is no sentence 
that has been more widely divulved than that of 
1 Esdr. iv. 41, “ Mayna est veritas et preevalebit."’ 
But though it is most strange that the Council of 
Trent should not have admitted this book into their 
wide Canon, nothing can be clearer, on the other 
hand, than that it is rightly included by us among 
the Apocrypha, not only on the yround of its his- 
torical inaccuracy, and contradiction of the true 
Ezra, but also on the external evidence of the early 
church. ‘That it wag never known to exist in He- 
brew, and formed no part of the Hebrew Canon, is 
admitted by all. Jerome, in his preface to Ezr. 
and Neh., speaks contemptuously of the dreams 
(somnia) of the 3d and 4th Lsdras, and says they 
are to be utterly rejected. In his Prologus Gule- 
wus he clearly defines the number of books in the 
Canon, 22, corresponding to the 22 letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and says that all others are apoc- 
typhal. ‘This of course excludes 1 Esdras. 
Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Grezory Nazianzen, 
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low the same canon, counting as apocrypha) what- 
ever is not comprehended in it. 

As regards the contents of the book, and the 
author or authors of it—the first chapter is a 
transcript of the two last chapters of 2 Chr. for 
the most part rverd stn, and only in one or twe 
parts slightly abridged and paraphrased, and show 
ing some corruptions of the text, the use of a 
different Greek version, and some various readings, 
age. y. i 4, peyoradrnra for Bia yerpds, indi- 
eating a Various reading in the Hebrew: perhaps 


12553 for J)", or, as Bretschneider sugyests, 
OMI; xpwivds (apa), for the Hebrew of 2 
Chr. xxxv. 12, “725, ‘with the oxen,’ &c. 


Chapters iii., iv., and v., to the end of v. 6. are the 
original portions of the book, containing the legend 
of the three young Jews at the court of Darius; 
and the rest is a transcript more or less exact of 
the book of Ezra, with the chapters transposed 
and quite otherwise arranged, and a portion of Ne- 
hemiah. Hence a twofold design in the compiler 
is discernible: one to introduce and give Script- 
ural sanct:on to the legend about Zerubbabel, which 
may or may not have an historical base, and may 
have existed as a separate work; the other to ex- 
plain the great obscurities of the book of Ezra, and 
to present the narrative, as the author understood 
it, in historical order, in which, however, he has 
sigenally fiiled. For, not to advert to innumerable 
other contradictions, the introducing the opposition 
of the heathen, as offered to Zerubbabel «sfer he 
had been sent to Jerusalem in such triumph by 
Darius, and the describing that opposition as last- 
ing “until the reign of Darius" (v. 73), and as 
put down by an appeal to the decree of Cyrus, is 
such a palpable inconsistency, as is alone sutticient 
quite to discredit the authority of the Look. It 
even induces the suspicion that it is a farrago made 
up of scraps by several different hands. At all 
events, attempts to reconcile the ditterent portions 
with each other, or with Scripture, is lost labor. 
As regards the time and place when the com- 
pilation was made, the origin sl portion is that 
which alone affords much clew. ‘This seems to 
indicate that the writer was thoroughly conversant 
with Ilebrew, even if he did not write the book in 
that language. He was well acquainted tou with 
the books of Esther and Daniel (1 Esdr. iii. 1, 2 
ff.), and other bouks of Scripture (ib. i. 20, 21, 39, 
41, &c., and 45 compared with Ps. cxxxvii. 7) 
But that he did not live under the Persian kings, 
and was not contemporary with the events narrated, 
appears by the undiscriminating way in which he 
uses promiscuously the phrase AWedes and Persiane, 
of, Persiins and Medes, according as he happened 
to be imitating the language of Daniel or of the 
book of Esther. The allusion in ch. iv. 23 to 
* sailing upon the sea and upon the rivers,”’ for the 
purpose of ‘robbing and stealing,’’ seems to indi- 
cate residence in Evypt, and acquaintance with tlie 
lawlessness of Greek pirates there acquired. ‘The 
phraseology of v. 73 savors also stronyly of Greek 
rather than Hebrew. If, however, as seems very 
probable, the legend of Zerubbabel appeared first as 
a separate piece, and was afterwards incorporated 
into the narrative made up frum the book of I:zra, 


Melito, | this Greek sentence frown ch. v. would not prove 


anything as to the language in which the original 


Hilary of Poitiers, Cyril of Jerusalem, the Council |legend was written. The expressions in iv. 40, 
of Liwdicea, and many other fathers, expressly fol- | She is the strength, kingdom, power, and majesty 
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of all ages,"’ is very like the doxolugy found in some 
copies of the Lord's Prayer, and retained by us, 
“thine is the kinudom and the power and the 
glory for ever." [Comp. 1 Chr. xxix. 12.) But 
Lightfoot says that the Jews in the temple serv- 
ice, instead of saying Amen, used this antiphon, 
‘Blessed be the name of the Glory of His King- 
dom for ever and ever”’ (vi. 427). So that the re 
semblance may be accounted for by their being both 
taken from a common source. 

For a further account of the history of the times 
embraced in this book, see Ezra; Espras IL; 
Joseph. Antig. Jud. xi.; Hervey'’s Genealog. of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, ch. xi.; Bp. Cosin on the Canon 
of Ser; Fulke’s Defence of Transl. of Bible 
(Purk. Soe. p. 18 ff); Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit., 
art. As/ris; and the authorities cited in the course 
of this article. A. C. H. 

* For a fuller discussion of the questions sug- 
gested by this book, see ‘Trendelenburg's essay 
Ueber den apokr. Esras, in Eichhorn's Allgem. 
Bibliothek d. bibl. Lit. i. 180 ff., reprinted in Eich- 
horn’s Arnl. in die apokr. Schriften des A. T. 
(1795), pp. 335-377; O. F. Fritzsche, #'zeg. Handb. 
zu d. dApokr. des A. T., Lief. i. (1851), the best 
commentary; De Wette, Aind. 7° Ausg. (1852), pp. 
895-97; Palfrey, Lect. on the Jewish Scriptures, 
iv. 106-119 (Boston, 1852); Keil, Aind. 2e Aufl. 
(1859), pp. 677-682; Bertheau, Mie Biicher Lara, 
Nechem. u. Ester (kxeg. Handb. Lief. xvii., 1862), 
p. 14 f., on its relation to the canonical book of 
Ezra; Davidson, /ntrod. to the Old Test. iii. 352- 
57 (1863); Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes /sriel, 3¢ Ausg. 
(1864), iv. 165 1F, and the art. Kedres by Ginsburg 
in the 3d ed. of Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Literature. 

The following table may facilitate the comparison 
of the apocryphal Ist Esdras with the correspond- 
ing portions of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament: 


Ch. i. is from 2 Chr. xxxv., xxxvi. 
“ jj. 1-15 “ Fzr. i. 

“ ii. 16-30 1 Ezr. iv. 7-24. 

“ oy. 7-73 “ Ezr. ii. l-iv. 5. 

“ vi. l-ix. 36 bs Ezr. v. l-x. 44. 

“ ix. 37-35 “ Neh. vii. 73—viii. 13. 


The abrupt termination of the book has led 
most scholars to consider it incomplete in its pres- 
ent form. ‘Trendelenburg, Eichhorn, De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Bertheau, and Ginsburg regard the work 
as in the main a free translation frum the Hebrew 
of the Old ‘Testament books, and consequently, as 
of some value for the criticisin of the original text; 
Keil, on the other hand, with whom Davidson 
agrees, maintains that the compiler used the Sep- 
tuagint version. ‘The peculiar passage iii. l-v. 6 
is generally supposed to have been oriyinally written 
in Givek. ‘The style of the book is much better 
than that of most portions of the Septuagint, and 
is comparatively free from Hebraisms. ‘The Syriac 
version of 1st Esdras has been recently published 
by Lagarde in a form more correct than that in 
Walton’s Polyylott (Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi 
Syriace, Lips. 1861). A. 


ES’DRAS, THE SECOND BOOK OF, 
in the English Version of the Apocrypha, and so 
called by the author (2 Esdr. i. 1), is more com- 





@ Gfrorer obtained a transcript of a Greek MS. at 
Paris, bearing the title, which proved to be a worth- 
lees « wnpilation of late dute. Jath.d. Heils, 1. 70, 0.; 
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monly known, according to the reckoning of the 
Latin Version, as the fvurth book of Ezra [we 
above, Espras I[.]; but the arranvement in the 
Latin MSS. is not uniform, and in the Arabic anc 
-Ethiopic versions the beok is called the first of 
Ezra. The original title, ‘AwoxdAufis "Eodpa (or 
xpopnrela “EgSpa), “the Merediteon of baa,” 
which is preserved in some old catalogues of the 
canunical and apoeryphal books (Nicephorus, ap. 
Fabric. Cod. Pseudep. Vi 7. ii. 176 [ Cod. Apver. 
N. T. i. 952), Montfaucon, Bitlieth. Cotsen. p. 
194), is far more appropriate, and it were to be 
wished that it could be restored.¢ 

1. For a long time this book of Ezra was known 
only by an old Latin version, which is preserved in 
some MSS. of the Vulgate. This version was used 
by Ambrose, and, like the other parts of the befss 
Latin«, is probably older than the time of Tertul- 
lian. A second Arabic text was discovered by Mr. 
Gregory about the middle of the 17th century m 
two Iiudleian MSS., and an English version made 
from this by Simon Ockley was inserted by Whisten 
in the last [4th] volume of his Privatree Chirrattcan- 
tty (London, 1711). Fabricius added the various 
readinys of the Arabic text to his edition of the 
Latin in 1723 (Cod. Psewdep. V. T. ii. 173 fF). A 
third Ethiopic text was published in 1820 by 
[Archbp.}] Laurence with enlish and Latin trans 
lations, likewise from a Bedleian MS. which had 
remained wholly disrevarded, thouch quoted by 
Ludolf in his Dictionary (Primt Lane libri, rei sn 
“Ethignea .. . Lutine Anghceque reddita, Oxon. 
1820). The Latin translation has been repricted 
by Gfrcrer, with the various readings of the Latin 
and Arabic (Proph. Pseuwlep. Stutte. i840, p. 66 
ff); but the original Arabic text had not yet been 
published. 

2. ‘Khe three versions were all made directly 
from a Greek text. This is evidently the case witb 
regard to the Latin (Liicke, Versuch etrer mv list. 
Hinleitung, i. 149) and the Ethiopie (Van der 
Vis, Disputatio critica de kxre tb. upocr. Amstel, 
1839, p. 75 ff.), and apparently so with regard to 
the Arabic. A clear trace of a Greek text occuls 
in the Epistle of Barnabas (c. xii. = 2 Ezr. v. 51. 
but the other supposed references in the Apcstelic 
Fathers are very uncertain (e. g. Clem. i. 20; Herm. 
Past. i. 1, 3, &c.). The next witness to the Greek 
text is Clement of Alexandria, who expressly quotes 
the book as the work of “the prophet Fzr"™ 
(Strom, iii. 16, § 100). A question, however, has 
been raised whether the Greek text was not itxif 
a translation from the Hebrew (Bretschneider, in 
Henke's .Wus. jii. 478 ff. ap. Liicke,/. ¢.); Lut the 
arguments from language by which the bypcthesis 
of a Hebrew (Aramaic) original is supported, are 


-wholly unsatisfactory; and in default of direct 


evidence to the contrary, it must be suppased that 
the book was composed in Greek. This cenclusion 
is further strengthened by ita internal character, 
which points to Egypt as the place of its comyuei- 
tion. 

3. The common Latin text, which is followed in 
the English version, contains two important inter- 
polations (ch. i., ii.; xv., xvi.) which are not found 
in the Arabic and thiopic versions, and are sep- 
arated from the genuine Apocalypse in the best 
Latin MSS. Both of these passages are evidently 


comp. Van der Vlis, Disp. ervt. de Eyre 1d. quarte 
Pref. p. 6 € 
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of Christian origin: they contain traces of the use 
of the Christian Scriptures (e. g. i. 30, 33, 37, il. 
13, 26, 45 if, xv. 8, 35, xvi. 54), and still mure 
they are pervaded by an anti-Jewish spirit. Thus, 
in the opening chapter, Ezra is commanded to 
reprove the people of Israel for their continual 
rebellions (i. 1-23), in consequence of which God 
threatens to cast them off (i. 24-34) and to “give 
their houses to a people that shall come.” But in 
spite of their desertion, God offers once more to 
receive them (ii. 1-32). The offer is rejected (ti. 
33), and the heathen are called. ‘Then Ezra sees 
“the Son of God "’ standing in the midst of a great 
multitude “ wearing crowns and bearing palms in 
their hands ”’ in token of their victorious cunfession 
of the truth. ‘The last two chapters (xv., xvi.) are 
different in character. ‘They contain a stern prophecy 
of the woes which shall come upon Exyypt, Babylon, 
Asia, and Syria, and upon the whole earth, with 
an exhortation to the chosen to guard their faith 
in the tnidst of all the trials with which they shall 
be visited (? the Decian persecution. Cf. Liicke, p. 
186, &.) Another smaller interpolation occurs 
in the Latin version in vii. 28, where filius meus 
Jesus answers to “ My Messith”’ in the Ethiopic, 
and to * My Son Messith’’ in the Arabic (cf. 
Liicke, p. 170 n. &.). On the other hand, a long 
passace occurs in the Ethiopic and Arabic versions 
after vii. 35, which is not found in the Latin 
(Ethiop. c. vi.), though it bears all the marks of 
genuineness, and was known to Ambrose (de Buno 
Dfort. 10,11). In this case the omission was prob- 
-ably due to dogmatic eauses. The chapter con- 
tains a stranve description of the intermediate state 
of souls, and ends with a peremptory denial of the 
efficacy of human intercession after death. Vigilan- 
tius appealed to the passae in support of his views, 
and cailed down upon himself by this the severe 
reproof of Jerome (Lid. c. Vigil c. 7). This cir- 
cumstance, combined with the Jewish complexion 
of the narrative, may have led to its rejection in 
later times (cf. Liicke, p. 155 ff.). 
4. The original Apocalypse (iii.-xiv.) consists of 
a series of angelic revelations and visions in which 
Ezra is instructed in some of the great mysteries 
of the moral world, and assured of the final triumph 
of the righteous. ‘The first revelation (iii.-v. 15, 
according to the A. V.) is given by the angel Uriel 
to Ezra, in “the thirtieth year after the ruin of 
the city,’ in answer to his complaints (c. iii.) that 
israel was neglected by Grod while the heathen were 
lords over them; and the chief subject is the un- 
searchableness of God's purposes, and the signs of 
the last age. The second revelation (v. 20-vi. 34) 
carries out this teaching yet further, and lays open 
the gradual progress of the plan of Providence, and 
the nearness of the visitation before which evil must 
attain its most terrible climax. The third rerel1- 
tion (vi. 35-ix. 25) answers the objections which 
arise from the apparent narrowness of the limits 
within which the hope of bleasedness is confined, 
and describes the coming of Messiah and the last 
acene of Judement. After this follow three visions. 
The first ciswn (ix. 26-x. 59) is of a woman (Sion) 
in deep sorrow, lamenting the death, upon his 
bridal day, of her only son (the city built by 
Solomon), who had heen born to her after she had 
had no child for thirty years. But while Ezra 





@ The description of the duration of the world aa 
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looked, her face “upon a sudden shined exceed- 
ingly,” and “the woman appeared no more, but 
there was a city builded.’’ The second vision (xi.- 
xii.), in a dream, is of an eagle (Rome) which 
“came up from the sea’? and “ spread her 
wings over all the earth.’”” As Ezra lyoked, the 
eayle suttered strange transformations, so that at 
one tine “three heads and six little wings "’ re- 
mained; and at last only one head was left, when 
suddenly a lion (Messiah) came forth, and with the 
voice of a man rebuked the eavle, and it was burnt 
up. The third cision (xiii.), in a dream, is of a 
man (Messiah) * flying with the clouds of heaven,” 
against whom the nations of the earth are gathered, 
till he destroys them with the blast of his mouth, 
and gathers tovecther the lost tribes of Israel and 
offers Sion, “ prepared and builded,’’ to his people 
The last chapter (xiv.) recounts an appearance to 
Ezra of the Lord who showed himself to Moses in 
the bush, at whose command he receives again the 
Law which had been burnt, and with the help of 
scribes writes down ninety-four books (the twenty- 
four canonical books of the VU. 'T. and seventy books 
of secret mysteries), and thus the people is prepared 
for its last trial, guided by the recovered Law. 

5. The date of the book is much disputed, 
though the limits within which opinions vary are 
narrower than in the case of the bouk of Enoch. 
Liicke (Versuch einer rol(st. Hinl. &., 2¢ Aufl. i. 
209) places it in the time of Cwsar; Van der Vlis 
(Disput. crit. |. ¢.) shortly after the death of Ceesar. 
Laurence (i. c.) brings it down somewhat lower, to 
28-25 B. c., and Hilventeld (Jud. Alpok. p. 221) 
acrees with this conclusion, though he arrives at 
it by very different reasoning. On the other hand 
Gfrorer (Jahrh. d. Heils,i. 69 ff.) assigns the book 
to the time of Domitian, and in this he is followed 
by Wieseler and by [Bruno] Bauer (Liicke, p. 189, 
&c.), while Liicke in his first edition had regarded 
it as the work of a Hellenist of the time of ‘I'rajan. 
The interpretation of the details of the vision of 
the eagle, which furnishes the chief data fur de- 
termining the time of its composition, is extremely 
uncertain from the ditticulty of resarding the his- 
tory of the period from the point of view of the 
author; and this ditticulty is increased by the 
allusion to the desolation of Jerusalem, which may 
he merely suygested by the circumstances of Ezra, 
the imaginary author: or, on the contrary, the 
last destruction of Jerusalem may have sucyested 
Ezra as the medium of the new revelation. (Cf 
Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. ii. p. 189 ff. and Liicke, 
p- 187,n. &c., for a summary of the earlier opinions 
on the composition of the book.) 

6. The chief characteristics of the “ three-headed 
eagle” which refer apparently to historic details,4 
are “twelve feathered wings ’’ (duodecim ale pen- 
narum), “eight counter-feathers’’ (contrarie pen- 
ne), and “three heads;” but thouzh the writer 
expressly interprets these of kings (xii. 14, 20) and 
“kingdoms " (xii. 23), he is, perhaps intentionally, 
so obscure in his allusions, that the interpretation 
only increases the ditticulties of the vision itself. One 
point only may be considered certain, — the eagle 
can typify no other empire than Rome. Notwith- 
standing the identification of the eavle with the 
fourth empire of Daniel (ef. Barn. Ap. 4; Dantes. 
Book OF), it is impossible to suppose that it rep 


11), is so uncertain in its reckoning, that no argument 


* divided into twelve (ten /F2A.) partes, of which ten| cap be based upon it. 


eurts ure gone already, and balf of a tenth part" (xiv. 
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resents the Greek kingdom (Hilgenfeld; ef. Volk- 
mar, Das vierte Buch “sra, p. 36 ff. Ziirich, 1858). 
The power of the Ptolemies could scarcely have 
been described in language which may be rightly 
applied to Rome (xi. 2, 6, 40); and the succession 
of kings quoted by Elilvenfeld to represent © the 
twelve wits” preserves only a faint resemblance 
to the imavery of the vision. But when it is estab- 
lished that the interpretation of the vision is to be 
sought in the history of Rome, the chief ditticulties 
of the pruilem bezin. The second wing (i. e. king) 
rules twice as lony as the other (xi. 17). This fact 
seems to point to Octavian and the line of the 
Caesars; but thus the line of *twélve"' leads to no 
plausible conclusion. If it is supposed to close with 
Trajan (Liicke, Isfe Aud.), the “three heads’ 
receive no satisfactory explanation. If, again, the 
“ three heads” represent the three Flavii, then “ the 
twelve’? must be composed of the nine Caesars 
(Jul. Cesar — Vitellius) and the three pretenders 
Piso, Vindex, and Nymphidius (Gfrcrer), who could 
scarcely have been Lrouyzht within the range of a 
Jewish Apocalypse. Volkmar proposes a new in- 
terpretation, by which two wings are to represent 
one king, and argues that this symbol was chosen 
in order to conceal better from strange eyes the 
revelation of the seer. ‘The twelve wings thus rep- 
resent the six Casars (Caesar — Nero); the eixht 
* counter-feathers,”’ the usurping emperors Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, and Nerva; and the three beads 
the three Flavii. This hypothesis offers many 
striking coincidences with the text, but at the same 
time it is directly opposed to the form of interpre- 
tation given by Izra (xii. 14,regnabunt . . . duo- 
decim reges . . . v. 18, cto reves), and Volkmar’s 
hypothesis that the twelve and ciyht were marked 
in the original MS. in some way so as to sugyest 
_ the notion of division, is extremely imprubable. 
Van der Viis and Liicke in his later edition regard 
the twelve kings as only generally symbolic of the 
Roman power; and while they identify the three 
heads with the J'riumvirs, seek no explanation of 
the other details. All is evidently as yet vague 
and uncertain, and will probably remain so till 
some clearer light can be thrown upon Jewish 
thought and history during the critical period 100 
B. C.-100 A. D. 

7. But while the date of the book must be left un- 
determined, there can be no doubt that it is a gen- 
uine product of Jewish thought. Weisse (Avan- 
gelienfrage, p. 222) alone dissents on this point 
from the unanimous judgment of recent scholars 
(Hilgenteld, p. 190, &c.); and the contrast between 
the tone and style of the Christian interpolations 
and the remainder of the book is in itself sufticient 
to prove the fact. The Apocalypse was probably 
written in Kvypt; the opening and closing chapters 
sertainly were. 

8. In tone and character the Apocalypse of Ezra 
offers a striking contrast to that of Enoch [ENocH, 
Book or.] Triumphant anticipations are over- 
shadowed by gloomy forebodings of the destiny of 
the world. The idea of victory is lost in that of 
revenge. Future blessedness is reserved only for 
a very few"? (vii. 70, viii. 1, 3, 52-55, vii. 1-13). 
The great question is ‘not how the ungodly shall 
be punished, but how the righteous shall be saved, 
for whom the world is created’ (ix. 13). The 
«© woes of Messiah ’’ are described with a terrible 
minutenuess which approaches the despairing tradi- 
‘ions of the Talmud (v., xiv. 10 ff., ix. 3 ff); and 
after a reign of 400 years (vii. 28-35; the clause 
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is wanting in Ath. v. 29) “Christ,” it is said. 
‘my Son, shall die (Avadb. omits), aud all men thet 
have breath; and the world shall be turned inte 
the old silence seven days, like as in the first be 
ginning, and no man shall remain’ (vii. 2). 
Then shall follow the resurrection and the judge- 
ment, “the end of this time and the beyinning of 
immortality” (vii. 43). In other points the doc- 
trine of the bouk offers curious approximations to 
that of St. aul, as the imayery dues to that of the 
Apocalypse (e.g. 2 Esdr. xiii. 43 fh; v. 4). ‘The 
relation of “the first Adam ”’ to his sinful poster- 
ity, and the operation of the Law (ili. 20 tf, vii. 
48, ix. 36); the transitoriness of the world (iv. 20); 
the eternal counsels of God (vi. ff.); his providence 
(vii. 11) and long-suffering (vii. 64); his sanctifca- 
tion of his people “from the beginning’ (ix. 8; 
and their peculiar and lasting privilezes (vi. 59) 
are plainly stated: and on the other band the etfi- 
cacy of good works (viii. 33) im conjunction with 
faith (ix. 7) is no less clearly affirmed. 

9. One tradition which the bovk contains ob- 
tained a wide reception in early times, and served 
as a pendant to the legend of the origin of the 
LXX.  kzra, it is said, in answer to his prayer 
that he might be inspired to write again all the 
Law which was burnt, received a command to take 
with him tablets and five men, and retire for furty 
days. In this retirement a cup was given him to 
drink, and forthwith his understanding was quick 
ened and his memory strengthened; and for forty 
days and forty nights he dictated to bis scril-es, 
who wrote ninety-four books (/-:tin, 204), of which 
twenty-four were delivered to the people in place 
of the books which were lost (xiv. 20-48). This 
strange story was repeated in various forms by Ire- 
neus (ade. Her. iii. 21, 2), Tertullian (de Cud. 
Fem. i. 3, “omne instrumentum Judaice litera- 
ture per Esdram constat restauratum ’’), Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. i. 22, p. 410, P. ef. p. 392), 
Jerome (adv. Helv. 7, cf. Pseudo-Augustine, de 
Mirab. S. Ser. ii. 32), and many others; and 
probally owed its origin to the tradition which 
regarded Ezra as the representative of the men of 
“the Great Synagogue,”’ to whom the final revision 
of the canonical books was universally assigned in 
early times. [CANON.] 

10. ‘Though the book was assigned to the 
“ prophet? Ezra by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iii. 16, p. 556 P.) and quoted with respect by Ire- 
neeus (/. c.), Tertullian (7 6c. Cf. ade. Mure. iv. 
16), and Ambrose (/p. xxxiv. 2; de Buno Mortis, 
10 ff.), it did pot maintain its ecclesiastical position 
in the church. Jerome speaks of it with conten), 
and it is rarely found in MSS. of the Latin Bible. 
Archbishop Laurence examined 180 MSS. and the 
book was contained only in thirteen, and in these 
it was arranged very ditierently. It is found, how- 
ever, in the printed copies of the Vulgate olier 
than the Council of Trent, by which it was ex- 
eluded from the Canon; agd quotations frum it 
still occur in the Roman services (Basnage, ap. 
Fabr. Cod. Pseudep. ii. 191). On the other hand, 
though this book is included among those which 
are ‘read for examples of life’ by the Funglish 
Church, no use of it is there made in public wor- 
ship. Luther and the Keformed Church rejected 
the book entirely; but it was held in high estima- 
tion by numerous mystics (Fabric. 1 c. p. 178 ff.) 
for whom its contents naturally bad great attrae- 
tions. . 


11. The chief literature of the subject has Lees 
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moticed in the course of the article. Liicke has, 
perhaps, given the best general account of the book; 
Lut the essay of Van der Vlis is the most important 
contribution to the study of the text, of which a 
critical edition is still needed, though the Latin 
materials for its construction are abundant. 
B. F. W. 

® Since the preceding article was published, the 
subject has been much discussed; and the recent 
literature is too important to be passed over with- 
out notice. Volkmar's view of the book as set 
forth in his Dus vierte Buch Esra, u. 8. w. Ziirich, 
1858, was criticised by Hilzenfeld (Volkinar’s Ent- 
deckungen ub. das Apok. des Esra, u. 8. w.) in his 
Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1858, i. 247-270. In the 
volume of the same perivdical for 1860 (iii. 1-81), 
the subject was further discussed by A. von Gut- 
schmid, Die Apok.d. Esra. thre spatern Bearbeit- 
ungen (comp. Ewald, Judrd. x. 222 ff); and Ewald 
had in the mean time presented his view of the 
question in his Gesch. d. Volkes /sr. vii. 62-78 
(1859), referring the book to the time of Titus, 78- 
81 A. D. See also Dillmann, art. Pseudepigr. des 
A. T. in Herzog's ReatLencykl. xii. 310 th (1860). 
Gutschmid agreed with Hilvenfeld in assiyning the 
date of the main body of the work to about 30 
B. C., but endeavored to rid himself of that crur 
taterpretum, the vision of the Iagle (ch. xi., xii.) 
by the hypothesis of interpolation. Hilyenfeld re- 
viewed the recent Apocalyptic literature in an elab- 
orate article, Lie yud. Apokalyptik u. die nevesten 
Forschunyen, in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1860, 
iii. 301-362 (on 2 Fsdras, p. 335 ff). In this arti- 
cle he was constrained to abandon the explanation 
which he had previously given of the 20 kings in 
the vision of the Eagle, and endeavored to find 
them among the Seleucide instead of the Ptole- 
mies. It must be confessed, however, that the 
manner in which they are made out is far from 
satisfactory. Volkmar briefly replied in the Z:tfschr. 
JS. wiss. Theol. 1861, iv. 83 ff, and in 1863 pub- 
lished Das vierte Buch Esra, zum Erstenmale voll- 
stinhg herausgegeben, as the 2d Abtheilung of 
his Hundouch zu den Apokryphen. This important 
work, indispensable to one who would make a thor- 
cugh study of the book, contains a critical edition 
of the text of the Old Latin or Italic version, ac- 
cording to the Codex Sangermunensis of the 9th 
century, with the various readings of a newly dis- 
covered M{S. of that version belonging to the State 
Library at Ziirich (Codex Turicensis), and also of 
the Arabic and Athiopic versions, so far as the 
means of giving them were then available. This 
text is accompanied by a critical and exegetical 
commentary, a new German translation, and a full 
discussion (pp. 273-408) of the questions relating 
to the nature and history of the book. This work 
was reviewed by Ililvenfeld in an article in his 
Leitechr. f. wis. Theol. for 1863, which was issued 
separately, with additions, under the title /1e 
Propheten Fara uw. Dniel u. thre neuesten Bear- 
beitunyen, Halle, 1863. Shortly after, in the same 
year, Ewald (who had previously criticised Volkmar 
in the Golting. gelehrte Anzetyen, 1863, p. G41 ff.) 
published Dus rierte Ezrabuch nach seinem zeital- 
ter, seinen Arabischen iibersezungen u. einer neuen 
wiederherstellung, Gottingen, 1863, 4to, separately 
printed from vol. xi. of the Adhandlungen of the 


@ The word rendered “strive” (3°) in the former 
part of ver. 2, and in 21 and 22. is not the same as 
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Royal Acad. of Sciences at Gittingen. Here he 
gives us for the first time, froma MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, an edition of the Arabic 
version of the book. which had before been known 
only by Ockley’s English translation, also a portion 
of another Arabic version, and various readingy, 
communicated by Dillmann, of several MSS. of the 
zEthiopic version. — As to the comparative fidelity 
of these ancient translations. there is a difference 
of opinion. Volkmar regards the Old Latin ver. 
sion ag almost a daguerreotype of the original 
Greek ; Hilyenfeld vives the preference to the Arabic; 
Ewald generally adheres to the Old Latin text, but 
not unfrequently adopts the readings of the Arabic, 
and occasionally of the Ethiopic, in their stead. 
For a yood review, by Hermann Schultz, of the 
essays of Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and Ewald, on the 
2d book of Esdras, see the Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1864, ix. 165-173. Volkmar's view re- 
specting the date of 2d Esdras (U7 A. Dp.) appears 
to be gaining prevalence, being adopted by writers 
of opposite schools, as Strauss, Colani, Scholten, 
Pressensé, and the Catholic Langen in his recent 
treatise, Dis Judenthum zur Zeit Jesu (1866), p. 
118 ff. But the contest, it appears, is not yet over. 
Hilgenfeld, in a notice of Volkmar's last work, 
Mose Prophetie ue Himmelfahrt, Leipz. 1887, 
which is closely connected in its subject with the 
second book of Esdras, announces that he « shall 
soon speak further respecting the prophet Ezra, 
and explain the only real ditticulty in the way of 
his view, namely, the passage, ch. xi. 17, without 
any alteration of the text’? (Zeitschr. f. wise. 
Theol. 1867, x. 217). 


* ESDRE’LOM, ESDRE’LON. 
DRAELON. ] 


ES’EBON, THEY OF (robs ‘EoeBwviras 
[Vat. -vei-; Sin. Ald.] Alex. rovs '"EoeBuyv: Iles 
ebon), Jud. v. 15. [HEstHBoN.] 

ESEBRI’AS (‘Ecepefias; [Ald. 'EoepBias 
Wechel (1597) 'EoeBpias:] Sedebias), 1 Lsdr 
vill. 54. [SHEREBLAH. | 


E’SEK (ney [strife]: "A&ixla: Calumnit) 


a well (“83) containing a spring of water; which 
the herdsmen of Isaac dug in the valley of Gerar. 
and which received its name of Esek or * strife,’ be- 


cause the herdmen of Gerar “strove " (aTwy mrt) 
with him for the possession of it 4 (Gen. xxvi. 2) 


ESH-BA/’/AL (Syar's = Rawls min 
‘AcaBda; [1 Chr. viii. 33, Alex. [eBaaa, Al 
"leaBaaad, Comp. 'IoBadaA; ix. 39, Vat. LeBaur 
Alex. Baad, Ald. "IoBaed, Comp. Sin. "IoBaar:)} 
Fxbial), the fourth son of Saul, according te tne 
genealogy of 1 Chr. viii. 33 and ix. 34. He us 
doubtless the same person as Is!i-BOSHETH, sitice 
it was the practice to change the obnoxious name 
of Baal into Bosheth or Besheth, as in the case of 
Jerub-besheth for Jerub-baal, and (in this very 
genealogy) of Merib-baal for Mephi-bosheth: com- 
pare also Ios. ix. 10, where Bosheth (A. V. 
‘shame "’) appears to be used as a synonym for 
Baal. If Esh-baal is not identical with Ish-bosheth, 
the latter has been omitted entirely from these lists 
of Saul's descendants, which, considering his posi- 


[Es- 


be translated by a different English word. Such 
points, though small, are anything but unimportant 


thas from which Esrk derived its name, and should! in connection with these ancient and peculiar r sco: is 
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tion, is not likely. Which of the two names is 
the earlier it is not possible to decide. G. 


ESH’BAN (Jats [wise hero, Fiirst]: ’Ao- 
Bdy, ‘AceBdv; Alex. [in 1 Chr.] EdeBay: /se- 
ban), a Hlorite; one of the four sons of DIsHAN 
(so the Hebrew in Gen.; but A. V. bas Dishon), 
the son of Seir the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 26; 1 Chr. 
i. 41). No trace of the name appears to have 
been discovered among the modern tribes of Idu- 
mea. 


ESH’COL (Sdu'x [a bunch, cluster, espe- 
cially of grapes]: "EaXdA: Alex. ver. 24, E:o- 
wA;}] Josephus ‘EcydAns: Eachol), brother of 
famre the Amorite, and of Aner; and one of 
Abraham's companions in his pursuit of the four 
kings who had carried off Lot (Gen. xiv. 13, 24). 
Aceording to Josephus (Ant. i. 10, § 2) he was 
the foremost of the three brothers, but the Bible 
narrative leaves this quite uncertain (comp. 13 with 
24). Their residence was at Hebron (xiii. 18), 
and possibly the name of Eshcol remained attached 
to one of the fruitful valleys in that district till the 
arrival of the Israelites, who then interpreted the 
appellation as significant of the gigantic “ cluster” 
(in Hebr. £shcol), which they obtained there. 


* It is more probable that Eshcol, the chieftain, 
derived the name from the region or town over 
which he ruled, which in its turn was so called on 
account of its fruitful vineyards. So in the case 
of Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 2), the Hivite prince 
must have taken his name from the place, and not 
the place from him [(Sikcnem]. The Amoritic 
name may well have been very similar in form, as 
well as meaning, to the later Hebrewname. H. 


ESH’COL, THE VALLEY, OR THE 
BROOK, OF (52 OM2, of Ddt'x: 
gdpayt Bdrpvos: [ Torrens botri,] Nehelescol, ad 
est torrens botri, (Vallis botrt]), a wady in the 
neighborhood of Hebron, explored by the spies who 
were sent by Moses from Kadesh-barnea. From 
the terms of two of the notices of this transaction 
(Num. xxxii. 9; Deut. i. 24) it might be gathered 
that Eshcol was the furthest point to which the 
spies penetrated. But this would be to contradict 
the express statement of Num. xiii. 21, that they 
went as far as Rehob. From this fruitful valley 
they broucht back a huge cluster of grapes, an in- 
cident which, according to the narrative, obtained 
for the place its appellation of the “valley of the 
cluster’? (Num. xiii. 23, 24). It is true that in 
Hebrew /shcol signifies a cluster or bunch, but 
the name had existed in this neighborhood centu- 
ries before, when Abraham lived there with the 
chiefs Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, not Hebrews but 
Amorites:; and this was possibly the Hebrew way 
of appropriating the ancient name derived from 
‘that hero into the language of the conquerors, con- 
sistently with the paronomastic turns so much in 
favor at that time, and vith a practice of which 
traces appear elsewhere. [See under EsHcot.] 

In the Onomasticon of Eusebius the pdpayt Bé- 
Tpuos is placed, with some hesitation, at Gophna, 
fifteen miles north of Jerusalem, on the Neapolis 





a ® We have a minute account of the valley of 
Hebron end its immediate neizhborhood, by Dr. Rosen, 
the Prussian consul at Jerusalem, in the Zttsch. d. D. 
M Gesellschaft, 1858 (xii. 481. 482). Instead of Van 


4e Volde’s ‘Ain-Eskali (written Eshial: above ; see his | Phys. Geogr. p. 121 


how” (1 Chr. viii. 39). 
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road. By Jerome it is given as north o Hebron, 
on the road to Bethsur (/pitoph. Frauke). The 
Jewish traveller Lla-Parchi speaks of it as north of 
the mountain on which the (ancient) city of Hebron 
stood (Benjamin of Tudela, Asher, ii. 447); and 
here the name has been lately observed still attacked 
to a spring of remarkably fine water called ‘Ain- 
Eshkeli, in a valley which crosses the vale of He- 
bron N. E. and S. W., and about two miles north 
of the town (Van de Velde, Narrative, &c., ii. 64). 
It is right to say that this interesting intellizence 
has not been yet confirmed by other olservers © 
&. 

® Mr. Tristram’s description of this valley as it 
now is (Land of /arael, p. 897, 2d ed.), shows how 
well it must have deserved its ancient fame. © The 
walk up the valley revealed to us for the first time 
what Judah was everywhere else in the days of its 
prosperity. Bare and stony as are the hill-sides, 
not an inch of space is lost. Terraces, where the 
ground is not too rocky, support the soil. Ancient 
vineyards cling to the lower slopes: olive, mull-erry, 
almond, fig, and pomegranate trees fill every availa- 
ble cranny to the very crest, while the Lottom of 
the valley is carefully tilled for corn, carrots. and 
cauliflowers, which will soon give place to melons 
and cucumbers. Streamlets of fresh water trickled 
on each side of our path. The production and fer- 
tility, as evidenced even in winter, is extraordinary; 
and the culture is equal to that of Malta. That 
catacomb of perished cities, the hill-country of 


Judah, through whose labyrinths we yesterday 


wandered, is all explained by a walk up the Vale 


of Eshcol; and those who doubt the ancient records 
of the population, or the census of David or his 


successors, have only to look at this valley, and by 
the light of its commentary to read the story of 
those cities.” H. 


E/SHEAN (JPUN: Zoud; (Comp. AM.) 
Alex. 'Egdy: saan), one of the cities of Judah, 
in the mountainous district, and in the same croup 
with Hebror (Josh. xv. 52). The name does net 


occur again, nor has it been met with in modern 


G. 


F/SHEK ([U'D: ‘Aoha; Alex. Eoedcn: 
(Comp. 'Agé«:] sec), & Benjamite, one of the 
Inte descendants of Saul; the founder of a Lrce 
and noted fa nily of archers, lit. “treaders of the 
The name is omitted in 
the parallel list of 1 Chr. ix. 


ESH’KALONITES, THE (accurately “the 
Eshklonite,”” STUNT, in the singular num- 


ber: ra ‘Acxadwvirn; [Vat. -ver-:] Ascalonite), 
Josh. xiii. 3. [ASHKRLON.] 


ESHTAOL (COSAU'S and USFS [re 
cers, Ges.; deep or holloe wry, Fiirst]): "AotacA, 
’Acd, Ec@ada, [ete.: Fataol,) Esthaol), a town in 
the low country —the Shefilah —of Judah. It 
is the first of the first group of cities in that dis- 
trict (Josh. xv. 83), enumerated with Zoreah (Heb. 
Zarenh), in company with which it is commonly 
mentioned. Zorah and Eshtaol were two of the 
towns allotted to the tribe of Dan out of Judah 


times. 





Sur. & Pal. ti. 64), Dr. Roeen, who speaks of the eame 
fountein, writes the name as ‘Ain-el-Aashinia. Tiough 
an expert Arabic scholar, he does not recognize thie 
name as related in any way to Eshcol ce alao Red 
B. 
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fJosh. xix. 41). Between them, and behind Kir- 
jath-jearim. was situated Mahaneh-Dan, the camp 
sr stronzhold which formed the head-quarters of 
that little community during their constant en- 
sounters with the Philistines. Here, among the 
ald warriors of the tribe, Samson spent his boy- 
hood, and experienced the first impulses of the 
Spirit of Jehovah; and hither after his last exploit 
his body was brought, up the long slopes of the 
western hills, to ita last rest in the burying-place 
of Manoah his father (Judy. xiii. 25, xvi. 31, xviil. 
2, 8, L1,12). [Dan.] In the genealovical records 
of 1 Chron. the relationship between Eshtaol, 
Zareah, and Kirjath-jearim is still maintained. 
(Esuraunites. } 

In the QOsonasticon of Eusebiug and Jerome 
Eshtaol is twice mentioned — (1) as Astaol of Ju- 
dah, described as then existing between Azotus and 
Asealun under the name of As‘ho; (2) ag Esthaul 
of Dan, ten miles N. of Eleutheropolis. The latter 
position is hardly more in accordance with the in- 
dications of the Bible. In more modern times the 
name has vanished. Zorah has been recognized as 
Saroh (Rob, ii. 14, 16, 224, iti. 153), but the iden- 
tification of Eshtaol has yet to be made. Schwarz 
(p. 102) mentions a village named Stal, west of 
Zorah, but, apart from the fact that this is corrob- 
orated by no other traveller and by no map, the 
situation is too far west to be “behind Kirjath- 
jearim if Auryet el-Enab be Kirjath-jearim. 
The village marked on the maps of Robinson and 
Van de Velde, Feshiwt, and alluded to by the former 
(iii. 154), is nearer the requisite position ; but the 
reseniblance between the two names is too faint to 
adiit of identification. G. 


ESHTAULITES, THE (ONAtNT, 
accurately “the Eshtatlite,”’ in singular number; 
viol ‘Ev@adu, Alex. 0: Eo@awrain: /sthavlite), | ( 
with the Zareathites, were among the families of 
Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. i. 53). [Esurao.] 

ESHTEMO’‘A, and in shorter form, without 
the final guttural, ESH’TEMOH (YVOACS 


and MOIS [woman of renown, but uncertain] ; 
the latter occurs in Josh. xv. only: [in Josh. xv.,] 
corruptly "Es xal Mdv; Alex. Eodeucs (Josh. 
xxi.,} Teud; [Alex. Eo@euw: 1 Sam.,] "Eoté 
(Vv at. -Oese; Alex. EoGeua; 1 Chr. iv. 17, "Eo@uc- 
udv; Alex. Eo@enwy; Vi. 57,] "Eo@aud: /steimo, 
Estemo, [Esthano, Esthemo]), a town of Judah, in 
the mountains; one of the group containing Dr- 
Bin (Josh. xv. 50). With its ‘suburbs’? Esh- 
temoa was allotted to the priests (xxi. 14; 1 Chir. 
vi. 57). Ht was one of the places frequented by 
David and his fullowers during the long period of 
their wanderings; and to his friends there he sent 
presents of the spuil of the Amualekites (1 Sam. 
xxx. 28, comp. 31). The place was known in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome ( pregrandis ricus), 
though their description of its locality ia too vague 
to enable us to determine it (Onom. Fsthemo). 
But there is little doubt that it has been discovered 
by Dr. Robinson at Semu'a, a village seven miles 
south of Hebron, on the great road from el- Milh, 
containing considerable ancient remains, and in the 
neighborhood of other villages still bearing the 
1ames of its companions in the Ast of Josh. xv., 
as Anal, Socoh, Jattir, &c. (See Robinson, i. 494, 
ti. 204, 205; Schwarz, p. 105; [Wilson, Lands of 
the Bilde, i. 353.]) 
In the lists — half genealogical, half topograph- 
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ical — of the descendants of Juds.1 in 1 Chr., Esh- 
temoa occurs as derived from Ishbah, “the father 
of Kshtemoa”* (1 Chr. iv. 17); Gedor, Socoh, and 
Zanoah, all towns in the same locality, being named 
in the following verse. Eshtemoa appears to have 
been founded by the descendants of the HKgyptian 
wife of a certain Mered, the three other towns by 
those of his Jewish wife. See the explanations of 
Bertheau ( Chronik, ad joe.). G. 

* The “father of Eshtemoa,"’ as Ishhah is called 
(see above), means that he was its founder or re- 
pairer, and head of the clan. [FarHer.} A 
recent traveller says that the town has now about. 
500 inhabitants. The ruins there consist of the 
remains of an early Greek church. many pieces of 
ancient carving, a marble sarcophagus built into 
the wall, and numerous sculptured doorways and 
broken columns (Tristram, Lad of Israel, p. 391, 
2d ed.). The *hill-country ” of Judah is full of 
such examples of the ancient prosperity and prea 
ent decay. Hi. 

ESHTEMO‘A [‘Eo6aipdy; Alex. leoOeuwn: 
Esthamo] in 1 Chr. iv. 19 appears to be the name 
of an actual person. [MAACHATHITE. ] 


ESH’TON (ates (effeminate or wxorious, 
Gesen.]: "Agoaddy: Ksthon), a» name which oc- 
curs in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 11, 12). 
Mehir was * the father of Eshton,” and amonget 
the names of his fuur children [three] are two — 
Beth-rapha and Ir-nahash — which have the appear 
ance of being names, not of persons [merely], but 
of places. G. 


ES’LI (Rec. T. 'EoAl, [Tisch. and Treg. with} 


B (Sin. etc.] "EaAel, probably =TYOYR, Aza- 
LIAH: #ali, Cod. Amiat. Hesli), son of Nagge or 
Naggai, and father of Naum, in the genealovy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 25). See Hervey, Geneulugiea, 
&., p. 136. 

ESO’/RA (Aicwpd; [Sin.’ Apacovera; Comp. 
Ald. ’Egwpd:) Vulg. omita: the Peshito Syriae 
reads Bethchorn), a place fortified by the Jews on 
the approach of the Assyrian army under Holofer. 
nes (Jud. iv. 4). The name may be the represent- 
ative of the Hebrew word Ilazor, or Zorah (Si- 
monis, Onum. N. T. 19), but no identification has” 
yet been arrived at. The Syriac reading suggests 
Beth-horon, which is not impossible. 

* ESPOUSAL. ([MarnrraceE.] 

ES’RIL (‘Eopia; (Vat. E¢pea;] Alex. E¢pias 
Vulg. omits), 1 isdr. ix. 34. [AZAREEL 4, oF 
SHARAL } 


ES’ROM (Rec. T. ’Egpaéu; in Luke, Lachm. 
with B, 'Eopwy [so Elz. and Tisch. 7th ed.]: £e- 
rom), Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 33. [Hezron.] 

ESSE’NES. 1. In describing the different 
sects which existed among the Jews in his own 
time, Josephus dwells at great length and with 
especial emphasis on the faith and practice of the 
Fssenes, who appear in his description to combine 
the ascetic virtues of the Pythagoreans and Stwics 
with a spiritual knowledge of the Divine Law. An 
analovous sect, marked, however, by characteristic 
differences, appears in the Egyptian Therapeuta, 
and from the detailed notices of Josephus (&. J. 
ii. 8; Ant. xiii. 5, § 9, xv. 10, § 4 f., xviii. 1,§ 2.) 
and Philo ( Quod omn. prob. ber, § 12 ff.; Fragm, 
de Vita cuntemplitiva ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev.), and 
the casual remarks of Pliny (//. N. v. 17), late 
writers have frequently discussed the relation which 
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these Jewish mratics occupied towards the popular 
religion of the time, and more particularly towards 
the doctrines of Christianity. For it is a most 
temagkable fact that the existence of such sects 
appears to be unrecognized both in the apostolic 
writings and in early Llebrew literature. 

2. The name Lasene (Eoonvol, Joseph. Essen, 
Plin.) or Asean (Eooatot, Philo; Joseph. B. J. 
*, 3, § 5, &c.) is itself full of ditticulty. Various 
derivations have been proposed for it, and all are 
more or less open to objection. Sore have con- 


nected it with “YOM (‘Aoidaios), puritan, or 
TVW, the retiring, or JW, the servant (of 
God); others, again, find the root in SON, to 


heal (Baur), or SOM, to bathe (Gritz). Philo, 
according to his fashion, saw in the word a possible 
connection with the Greek da10s, holy ( Quod umn. 
prob, lb. § 12); and Epiphanius interpreted che 
collateral form ‘Ogonvol as meaning “the stout 


race’ (g7riBapoy yévos, Hor. xix. t. e. Tor). 


It scems more likely that Essene represents ]‘tIT, 
seers (so Suidas = Oewpnrixol, Higenfeld., or 


PNW, the silent, the mysterious (Jost).2 Jo- 


sephus represents Wwr (LXX. Aoyeior), the hiyh- 
priest's breastplite, by 'Eoohyns, interpreting the 
word as equivalent to Adytoy, vracle (Ant. iii. 7, 
§ 5). Comp. Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. 207 n.; 
Hilgenfeld, Jid. Apok. p. 277 f.; Ewald, Gesch. 
dsr. iv. 420 n. 


3. The obscurity of the Essenes as a distinct 
body arises from the fact that they represented 
Originally a tendency rather than an organization. 
The communities which were formed out of them 
were a result of their practice, and not a necessary 
part of it. As a sect they were distinguished by 
an aspiration after ideal purity rather than by any 
special code of doctrines; and like the Chasidim 
of earlier times [AssipEANS], they were confounded 
in the popular estimation with the great body of 
the zealous observers of the Law (Pharisees). ‘The 
growth of Essenism was a natural result of the re- 
ligious feeling which was called out by the circum- 
stances of the Grevk dominion; and it is easy to 
trace the process by which it was matured. From 
the Maccabwan age there was a continuous effort 
among the stricter Jews to attain an absolute 
standard of holiness. Each class of devotees was 
looked upon as practically impure by their succes- 
sora, who carried the laws of purity still further: 
and the Essenes stand at the extreme limit of the 
mystic asceticism which was thus gradually reduced 
to shape. The associations of the ‘Scribes and 
Pharisees” (DSM, the companions, the wise) 
gave place to others bound by a more rigid rule: 
and the rule of the Kssenes was made gradually 
stricter. Judas, the earliest Fasene who is men- 
tioned (c. 110 B. C.), appears living in ordinary 
society (Joseph. B. J. i. 3, § 5). Menahem, ac- 
cording to tradition a colleague of Hillel, was a 
friend of Herod, and brouglit upon his sect the 
@ *Jost himself, as Ginsburg correctly remarka 
(Kitto’s Cyel. of Bill. Lit., 8d ed., i. 827, pote), hazards 
no opinion about the etymology of this name. He 
merely says that Josephus seems to derive it from 


WWTT “to be silent,” mysterious.” Gins' urg (/. | Chasidin, from which they originated.” 
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favor of the king (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. § 5). But 
by a natural impulse the Essenes withdrew from 
the dangers and distractions of business. From 
the cities they retired to the wilderness ‘o realize 
the conceptions of religion which they formed, but 
still they remained on the whole true to their an- 
cient faith. To the Pharisees they stood nearly 
in the same relation as that in which the Pharisees 
themselves stood with regard to the mass of the 
people. The differences lay mainly in ngor of 
practice, and not in articles of belief. 

4. The traces of the existence of Exsenes in 
common society are not wanting nor confined to 
individual cases. Not only was a gate at Jerusalem 
named from them (Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 2, "Ecor- 
vev wvAn), but a later tradition mentions the ex- 
istence of a congregation there which devoted « one 
third of the day to study, one third to praver, and 
one third to labor” (Frankel, Zettechris?t, 1846, p. 
458). Those, again, whom Josephus speuks of as 
allowing marriage, may be supposed to have he. 
longed to such bodies as had not yet withdrawn 
from intercourse with their fellow-men. But the 
practice of the extreme section was afterwards 
revarded as chuarateristic of the whole class, ard 
the isolated communities of Essenes furnished the 
type which is preserved in the popular descriptions. 
These were reculated by strict rules, analoxwus to 
those of the monastic institutions of a liter date. 
The candidate for admission first passed through a 
year's noviciate, in which he received, as symiolic 
gifts, an axe, an apron, and a white rube, and yave 
proof of his temperance by observing the ascetic 
rules of the order (rhy abrhy Blartay). At the 
close of this probation, his character (73 460s) was 
submitted to a fresh trial of two years, and mean- 
while he shared in the lustral rites of the initiated, 
but not in their meals. The full membership was 
imparted at the end of this second period, when the 
novice bound himself ‘by awful oaths '* — though 
oaths were absolutely forbidden at all other times 
— to observe piety. justice, obedience, honesty, and 
secrecy, “preserving alike the books of their sect, 
and the names of the angels" (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, 
$ 7). 

5. The order itself was regulated by an internal 
jurisdiction. Excommunication was equivalent to 
a slow death, since an Essene could not take food 
prepared by strangers for fear of pollution. All 
things were held in common, without distinction of 
property or house; and special provision was made 
for the relief of the poor. Self-denial, temperance, 
and labor — especially agriculture — were the marks 
of the outward life of the Essenes; purity and 
divine communion the objects of their s¢piration. 
Slavery, war, and commerce were alike forbidden 
(Philo, Quod omn. prob. liber, § 12, p. 877 M.); 
and, according to Philo, their conluct generally 
was directed by three rules, “the love of God, the 
love of virtue, and the love of man"’ (I’hilo, & c.). 

6. In doctrine, as has been seen already, they 
did not differ essentially from strict Pharisees 
Moses was honored by them next to God (Joseph. 
B. J. ii. 8,9). They observed the Sabbath with 
singular strictness; and though they were unable 


ce.) enumerates 19 different etymologies whieh have 
been proposed for the word, the last being the deriva- 
tion from SN‘DT, “pious.” To this he inclines. 
* because it plainiv connecta the Exsenes with the 
A. 
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‘© oder sacrifices at Jerusalem, probably from re- 
gacd to purity (S:apopdrnre ayverwmy), they sent 
gifts thither (Joseph. cnet. xviii. 2, § 5): at the same 
time, like most ascetics, they turned their attention 
specially to the mysteries of the spiritual world, 
and luoked upon the body as a mere prison of the 
poul.4 They studied and practiced with signal suc- 
cess, according to Josephus, the art of prophecy 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 8; cf. Amt. xv. 10, § 5; B. J. i. 
3, § 5); and familiar intercourse with nature gave 
them an unusual knowledge of physical truths. 
They asserted with peculiar boldness the absolute 
power and foreknowledye of God (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
5, § 9, xviii. 1, § 5); and disparazed the various 
formas of mental philosuphy as useless or beyond 
the ranze of man (Philo, dc. p. 877). 

7. The number of the Essenes is roughly esti- 
mated by Philo at 4000 (Philo, é ¢.), and Josephus 
says that there were “more than 4000 '’ who ob- 
served their rule (Ané. xviii. 2, § 5). Their best- 
known settlements were on the N. W. shore of the 
Deu Sea (Philo, Phin, d. ec.), but others lived in 
scattered communities throuvhout Palestine, and 
perhaps also in cities (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 4. Cf. 
[Hippol.| Pedos, ix. 20). 

8. [In the Talmudic writings there is, as has 
been already said, no direct mention of the Mxsenes, 
but their existence is recognized by the notice of 
peculiar points of practice and teaching. Under 
the titles of “the pious,’ “the weakly "" (i. e. 
with study), “the retiring,’ their maxims are 
quoted with respect, and many of the traits pre- 
served in Josephus tind parallels in the notices of 
the Talmud (Z. Frankel, Zeischrift, Dec. 1846, p. 
451 ff; Mounataschrift, 1853, p. 37 ff). The four 
stages of purity which are distinguished by the 
doctors (Chayiga, 18 a, ap. Frankel, f. c. p. 451) 
correspond in a singular manner with the four 
classes into which the Exsenes are said to have been 
divided (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 10); and the periods 
of probation observed in the two cases offer similar 
coincidences. 

9. But the best among the Jews felt the peril of 
Essenism as a system, and combined to discourage 
it. ‘They shrank with an instinetive dread from 
the danver of connecting asceticism with spiritual 
power, and cherished the great truth which lay in 
the saying “ Doctrine is not in heaven.” The 
miraculous energy which was attributed to mystics 
was regarded by them rather as a source of sus- 
picion than of respect; and theosophic speculations 
were condemned with emphatie distinctness (Fran- 
kel, Monttsschrift, 1853, pp. 62 th, 68, 71). 

10. The character of Essenism limited its spread. 
Out of Palestine, Levitical purity was impossible, 
for the very land was impure; and thus there is 
no trace of the sect in Babylonia. The case was 
different in Egypt, where Judaism assumed a new 
shape from its intimate connection with Greece. 
Here the original form in which it was moulded 
was represented not by direct copies, but by anal- 
svous forms; and the tendency which gave birth 
to the Essenes found a fresh development in the 
pure speculation of the Therapeute. These Alex- 
andrine mystics ahjured the practical labors which 
rightly belonged to the FEssenes, and gave them- 
selves up to the study of the inner meaning of the 





@ * Accordingly, though they believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, they did not believe in the res- 
surrection of the body (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8, § 11). 
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Scriptures. The impossibility of fulfilling the law 
naturally led them to substitute a spiritual for a 
literal interpretation; and it was their object to 
ascertain its meaning by intense labor, and then to 
satisfy its requirements by absulute devotion. The 
“whole day, from sunrise to sunset, was spent in 
mental discipline."’ Bodily wants were often for- 
yotten in the absorbing pursuit of wisdom, and 
‘meat and drink '’ were at all times held to be 
unworthy of the light (Philo, De vit. cuntempl. 
§ 4). 

11. From the nature of the case Essenism in its 
extreme form could exercise very little influence on 
Christianity. In all its practical bearings it was 
diametrically opposed to the apostulic teaching. 
The dangers which it involved were far more clear 
to the eye of the Christian than they were to the 
Jewish doctors. The only real similarity between 
Kssenism and Christianity lay in the common ele- 
ment of true Judaism; and there is little excuse 
fur modern writers who follow the error of Eusebius, 
and confound the society of the Therapeute with 
Christian brotherhoods. Nationally, however, the 
Essenes occupy the same position as that to which 
Jobn the Baptist was personally called. They mark 
the close of the old, the longing for the new, but 
in this case without the promise. In place of the 
message of the coming “ kingdom * they could pro- 
claim only individual purity and isolation. At a 
later time traces of Essenism appear in the Clemen- 
tines, and the strange account which Epiphanius 
ives of the Ossent ((Ooanvol) appears to point to 
some conbination of Essene and pseudo-Christian 
doctrines (/her. xix.). After the Jewish war the 
Essenes disappear from history. The character of 
Judaism was changed, and ascetic Pharisaism be- 
came almost impossible. 

12. The original sources for the history of the 
Exsenes have been already noticed. Of modern 
essays, the most original and important are those 
of Frankel in his Zedfschrift, 1846, pp. 441-461, 
and Sfonrtsschrift, 1853, p. 30 ff, taken in con 
junction with the wider view of Jost, Gesch. 
Judenth. i. 207 ff. The account of Hilvenfeld (Jd. 
Apokalyptik, p. 245 ff.) is interesting and ingenious, 
but essentially one-sided and subservient to the 
writer's theory (cf. Volkmar, Das vierte B. Lzra, 
p- 60). Gfrorer (Philo, ii. 299 ff), Dithne (Jad.- 
Alex. Relig.- Philos. i. 467 ff.), and Ewald (Gesch. 
d. Volk. Isr. iv. 420 ff.), all contribute important 
sketches from their respective points of view. The 
earlier literature, as far as it is of any value, is 
enibodied in these works. B. F. W. 

* It may be well to add to the preceding article 
references to the more recent discussions concerning 
the [-ssenea, noticing also some older works which 
may still be useful to the inquirer. Prideaux, Con- 
nection, ete. pt. ii. bk. v. has translated in full the 
passages of Josephus and Philo which relate to 
them — to be sure, not always accurately. See also 
Bellermann, Gesch. Nachrichten aus dem Alter- 
thume tiber Esscer u. Therapeuten, Berl. 1821, and 
P. Beer, Geschichte, Lehren u. Meinungen aller 
relig. Sekten d. Juden, Briinn, 1822, i. 68-113. 
De Quincey’s inzenious but paradoxical essay, in 
which he endeavors to show that Josephus has 
given under the name of Essenes a disguised ac- 
count of a portion of the early Christians, first 
appeared in Blickiwood’s Magazine for Jan., April, 
and May, 1840, and was reprinted in his Hist. and 
Crit. Essays, Boston, 1856, i. 26-112. with a Sup- 
plement in his Arenyer, &e. (¢5td. 1859), pp. W7- 
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130. There is a review of De Quincey in Kitto's 
Journ. of Sucred Lit. for Oct. 1852, pp. 176-86; 
see also on the Esscnes the number for April 1853, 
p. 170 ff. The relation of Christianity to Essenisin 
is elaborately discussed by A. F. V. von Wegnern 
(Das Verhaltniss des Christenthums zum Kasenis- 


li. 3-76. See also, for different views, Neander's 


ESTHER 
Esth. fi. 7), is exactly analogous to the asual al- 


dition of the modern names of towns to explsin the 
use of the old oblsclete ones (Gen. xxxv. 19. 27; 
Josh. xv. 10, &c.). Esther was a Leautiful Jewish 


inaiden, whose ancestor Kish had been among the 


‘captives led away from Jerusalem (part of which 
ms) in Illven's Zeitschr. f. d. hist. Theol. 1841, ; 


was in the tribe of Benjamin) by Nebuchadnezzar 


'when Jehoiachim was taken captive. She was an 
Hist. of the Christ. Rel. and Church, i, 43-49. 


orphan without father or mother, and had Leen 


(Torrey’s transl.); Baur, Das Christenthum d.' brought up by her cousin Mordecai, wh» had en 


drei ersten Jahrh., 2 Aufl. 1860, p. 19 ff; Hil- 
genfeld, Der /ssaismus und Jesus, in his Zetfschr. 
J. wiss. Theol. 1807, x. 97-111 (comp. w. iii. 
858452); and A. Reville, Jesus et f Aasenisme, 
in the Strasbourg Rev. de theol. 1867, pp. 221- 
245 (comp. Aev. des Deux Mondes for Sept. 15, 
1867, p. 331 ff) On the general subject one may 
further compare Ritschl, Veber die Eesener, in 
Baur and Zeller's Theol, Jahrb. 1855, xiv. 315-56 
(comp. his Kntstehung d. altkath. Kirche, 2¢ Aufl. 
1857, pp. 179-248); Zeller, Ueber den Zusam- 
menhangy des Lsstismus mit dem Griechenthum, 
ibid. 1856, xv. 401-33; Dcllinger, Heidenthum u. 
Judenthum, 1857, p. 754 ff., or (Eng. trans.) The 
Gentile and Jew, ii. 309-17; Reuss, Hist. de la 
theol. chretienne, 2¢ éd. 1860, pp. 115-25; M. 
Nicolas, Des doctrines relig. des Juifs, 1860, pp. 
80-92; and Ginsburg, The Essenes, their LHistory 
and Doctrines, Lond. 1864. The last mentioned 
writer in his art. Lasenes in Kitto's Cyel. of Bibl. 
Lat. 3d ed., says that “ Graetz, adopting the results 
of Frankel, and pursuing the same course still 
further, has given a masterly treatise upon the 
Essenes in his Geschichte der Juden, Leipzig, 1856, 
iii. 96 ff, 518 f£'5 and also commends highly 
Herzfeld's account in his Geschichte d. Volkes 
Jisrael, Nordhausen, 1857, ii. 368, 388 ff. He 
further speaks of “the very interesting and im- 
portant relics of the Hssenes, published by -lellinek 

~ in Beth Ha-Mudrash, vol. ii. (Leipz. 1853), 
vp. xviii. ff; vol. iii. p. xx. fh" 

Only a hint can be here given of the distinctive 
views of some of the writers above named. Drilme 
traces in the sect the influence of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy; comp. Uhlhorn in Her- 
vog's Real-Encykl. iv. 176. Baur and Zeller derive 
Easenism mainly from the influence of the Neo- 
Pythagorean philosophy and asceticism upon Juda- 
ism. Neander regards it as modified by the infusion 
of old oriental, Parsi, and Chaldmwan elements. Hil- 
genfeld connects it with the later Jewish prophetic 
tendency as shown in apocalyptic writinys, but 
derives many characteristics of the sect from Parsi 
and even Buddhistic influences. Ritschl regards 
it as an attempt to embody the idea that al the 
Jews, and not a particular order, were a * kingdom 
of priests "" unto God (Ix. xix. 6). He with other 
writers (as Reuss) finds a close connection between 
Essenism and Ebionitisin, and traces its influence in 
the history of the Christian chureh. Ewald (Geach. 
d. Volkes Isr. iv. 476 ff., 3d ed.), Frankel, Jost, 
Ginsburg, and Réville agree substantially in the 
view presented in the preceding article. .a. 


ES’THER (AON, the planet Venus: 'Eo- 


Ofhp), the Persian name of Hapassan, danghter 
of Abihail the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a 
Benjamite, and cousin of Moxprcat The ex- 
planation of her old name Hadassah, by the addition 
of her new name, by which she was better known, 


with the formula, JOS NNT, «that is Esther" 


ottice in the household of Ahasuerus king of V’ersia, 
and dwelt at ‘ Shushan the palace.”’” When Vasbti 
was dismissed from being queen, and al] the fain-t 
virgina of the kingdom had been collected at Shn- 
shan for the king to make choice of a successor to 
her from among them, the choice fell upon Esther, 
and she was crowned queen in the room of Vashti 
with much pomp and rejoicing. The king was not 
aware, however, of her race and parentage; and =, 
with the careless profusion of a sensual despot, on 
the representation of Haman the Aguzite, bis prime 
minister, that the Jews scattered through his em- 
pire were a pernicious race, he gave him full power 
und authority to kill them all, young and old, 
women and children, and take possession of all their 
property. The means taken by Esther to avert this 
great calamity from her people and her kindred, at 
the risk of her own life, and to turn upon Hanian 
the destruction he had plotted ayainst the Jews, 
and the success of her scheme, by which she changed 
their mourning, fasting, weeping, and wailing, into 
licht and gladness and joy and honor, and became 
for ever especially honored amongst her countrymen, 
are fully related in the book of Esther. The teast 
of Purim, t.¢. of Lofs, was appointed by Fsther 
and Mordecai to be kept on the 14th and 15tb of 
the month Adar (February and March) in com- 
memoration of this great deliverance. [Ptrio.] 
The decree of Esther to this etfect is the last thing 
recorded of her (ix. 32). The continuous celetira- 
tion of this feast by the Jews to the present dav is 
thouvht to be a strong evidence of the historical 
truth of the book. [Estirr, Book or.] 

The questions which arise in attempting to give 
Isther her place in profane history are — 

J. Who is Ahasuerus ? This question is answered 
under AHASUERUS, and the reasuns there given 
lead to the conclusion that he was Xerxes the sen 
of Darius Hystaspis. 

Il. The second inquiry is, who then was Esther ? 
Artissona, Atossa, and others are indeed excluded 
by the above decision; but are we to conclude with 
Sealiver, that Lecause Ahasuerus is Xerxes, there 
fore Esther is Amestris? Surely not. None of the 
historical particulars related by Herodotus concern- 
ing Amestris make it possible to identify her with 
Esther. Amestris was the daughter of Otares 
(Onuphas in Ctesias), one of Xerxes’ generals, and 
brother to his father Darius (Herod. vii. 61, 82). 
Esther's father and mother had been Jews. Ames- 
tris was wife to Xerxes before the Greek expedition 
(Herod. vii. 61), and her sons accompanied Nerxes 
to Greece (Herod. vii. 39), and had all three come 
to man's estate at the death of Xerxes in the 2th 
year of his reign. Darius, the eldest, had married 
immediately after the return from Greece. Esther 
did not enter the king's palace till his 7th year, 
just the time of Darius’s marriage. These objections 
are conclusive, without adding the difference of 
character of the two queens. The truth is that 
history is wholly silent both abont Vashti and 
Esther. Herodotus only happens to mention ane 
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of Xerxes’ wives; Scripture only mentions two, if | identity of Esther, and different views of the sub- 
indeed either of them were wives at ali. But since | ject, see Prideaux's Cunnectiun, i. 230, 243, 297 
we know that it was the custom of the Persian | fi, and Petav. de Ductr. Temp. xii. 27, 28, who 
kings before Xerxes to have several wives, besides | make Esther wife of Artaxerxes Longim., following 
their concubines; that Cyrus had several (Herod. | Joseph. Ant. xi. 6, as he followed the LX.X. and the 
iti. 3); that Cambyses had four whose names are | apocryphal Esther; J. Sealiz. (de Amend. Temp. vi. 
mentioned, and others besides (iii. 31, 32, 68); that | 591; Animade, Fused. p. 100), making Ahasuerus, 
Smerdis had several (tb. 68, 69); and that Darius, Xerxes; Usher (Anand. Vet. Test.), making him 
had six wives, whuse names are mentioned (¢4.| Darius Hystaspis; Loftus, Chukdea, &e. [Eusebius 
passin), it is most improbable that Xerxes should | (Ciawn. Chron. p. 338, ed. Mediul.) rejects the 
have been content with one wife. Another strong | hypothesis of Artaxerxes Longim., on the score of 
objection to the idea of Esther being his one leziti-| the silence of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
miate wife, and perhaps to her being strictly his; adopts that of Artaxerxes Mnemon, following the 
wite at all, is that the Persian kings selected their | Jews, who make Darius Codomanus to be the same 
wires not from the harem, but, if not foreign prin-| a3 Darius Hystaspis, and the son of Artaxerxes by 
cesses, from the noblest Versian fuinilies, either) Esther! It is most observable that ald Vetavius’s 
their own nearest relatives, or from one of the seven | and Prideaux’s arguments against Scaliger's view 
great lersian houses. It seems therefore natural | apply solely to the statement that Esther is Ames- 
to conclude that Esther, a captive, and one of the} tris. A. C. H. 


harem, was not of the hixhest muk of wives, but} popHER. BOOK OF. one of the latest of 
that a special honor, with the name of queen, may! the canonical ooks of Scripture, having been 
have been given to her, as to Vashti beture her, a5 | written late in the reign of Xerxes, or early in that 
the favorite concubine or inferior wife, whose off- of his son Artaxerxes Longimanus. The author is 
spring, however, if she had any, would not have! not known, but may very probably have been 
succeeded to the Persian throne. This view, which! yjordecai himself. The minute details given of the 
seems to be strictly in accordance with what we| Jreat banquet, of the names of the chamberlains 
know of the manners of the Persian court, removes | 4144 eunuchs, and Haman’s wife and sons, and of 
all difficulty in recone ling the history of Esther) the eustoms and regulations of the palace, betoken 
with the scanty accounts left us by protane authors} that the author lived at Shushan, and probably at 
of the reign of Nerxes. court, while his no less intimate acquaintance with 

It only Female to remark on the character of the most private affairs bull of Hsther and Mor- 
Esther as given in the Bible. She appears there 48 / decai well suits the hypothesis of the latter being 
& woman of deep piety ’ faith, COUFALE. patriotism, himself the writer. It is also in itself probable that 
and caution, combined with resolution ; a dutiful as Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, who held high 
dauxhter to her adoptive father, docile and obedient offices under the Persian kings, wrote an account 
to his counsels. and anxious to share the king’s| o¢ the affairs of their nation, in which they took 


a with him ae the oud - the Jewish people. leading part, so Mordecai should have recorded 
lat she was a virtuoua woman, and, as tar as her) the transactions of the book of Esther likewise. 


apa mide it possible, a good wife to the king. | ‘me termination of the book with the mention of 
er continued intluence eee oes for 80 ae ae Mordeecai’s elevation and government, agrees also 
Warrants us to inter. And there must have been a well with this view, which has the further sanction 


singular at eter nee ae ae al of many great names, as Aben Ezra, and most of 
ners, since she “ obtain avor in the sight o the Jews, Vatablus, Carpzovius, and many others. 


that One upon her" (ii. ve Mae she Was! Those who ascribe it to Kzra, or the men of the 
raised up as an instrument in the hands of God to), ua¢ Synagogue, may have merely meant that 


avert the destruction of the Jewish peuple, and to! byes edited and added it to the canon of Scripture, 
aff rd them protection, and forward their wealth | which he probably did, bringing it, and perhaps 


and peace in their captivity, ts also manifest from) ih6 poole of Daniel, with bim from Babylon te 
the Scripture account. But to impute to her the} je eqiem 


sentiments put into her mouth by the apoeryphal| —, : ; 

author of ch. xiv., or to accuse her of cruelty be-|, Phe hook of Esther appears in a different form 

cause of the death of Haman and his sons, and the) 12 the LXX.,@ and the translations therefrom, from 
that in which it is found in the Hebrew Bible. In 


second day's slaughter of the Jews’ enemies at : : : ak ; 
Shushan, is utterly to ignore the manners and feel- | Speaking of it we shall first speak of the canonical 
; book found in Hebrew, to which also the above 


ings of her ave and nation, and to judye her by the : 

standard of Christian morality in our own age and | Observations refer; and next of the Greek hook 
country instead. In fact the simplicity and truth , With its apocryphal additions. The canonical [s- 
to nature of the Scriptural narrative afford a striking | TER then is placed among the Hagiographa or 
contrast, both with the forced and florid amplitica-; D°DAVD by the Jews, and in that first portion 
tions of the apoervphal additions, and with the ‘ iat . sb 
sentiments of sume later commentators. [t may | of them which they call the five volumes, i117: an. 
be convenient to add that the 3rd year of Xerxes | It is sometimes emphatically called Megillsh, with- 
was kB. Cc. 483, his 7th, 479, and his 12th, 474] out other distinction, and was held in such high 
(Clinton, F. //.), and that the simultaneous battles | repute by the Jews that it is a saying of Maimonidee 
of i’latesa and Mycale, which frightened Xerxes|that in the days of Messiah the prophetic and 
from Sardis (Diod. Sic. xi. § 36) to Susa, happened, , hagiographical books will pass away. except the 
according to Prideaux and Clinton, in September | book of Esther, which will remain with the Pen- 
of his 7th year. For a fuller discussion of the tateuch. This book is read through by the Jews 
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@ It is not intended by thia expression to imply that | term LXX. is used to indicate the whole Greek volume 
the transiators of the Hebrew Bible into Greek were | as we uow have it. 
also the authors of the apocryphal additions. The 
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mn their synagogues at the feast of Purim, when it 
was, and is still in sume synagogues, the custom: at 
the mention of Haman's name to hiss, and stamp, 
and clench the fist, and cry, “ Let his name be 
blotted out; may the name of the wicked rot.” It 
is said also that the names of Haman’s ten sons are 
read in one breath, to signify that they all expired 
at the same instant of time. Even in writing the 
names of Haman‘s sons in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
verses of Esth. ix., the Jewish scribes have con- 
trived to express their abhorrence of the race of 
Human; for these ten names are written in three 
perpendicular columns of J, 3, 4, as if they were 
hanging upon three parallel cords, three upon each 
cord, one above another, to represent the hanying of 
Haman's sons (Stehelin’s Rubbin, Literat. vol. ii. 
p. 344). ‘The ‘Targunn of Esth. ix., in Walton's 
Volyylott,4 inserts a very minute account of the 
exuct position occupied by Haman and his sons on 
the gallows, the height from the ground, and the 
interval between each; according to which they all 
hung in one line, Haman at the top, and his ten 
sons at intervals of half a cubit under him. It is 
added that Zeresh and Haman's seventy surviving 
sons fled, and begged their bread from door to door, 
in evident allusion to Ps. cix. 9, 10. It has often 
been remarked as a peculiarity of this book that 
the name of God does not once occur in it. Some 
of the ancient Jewish teachers were somewhat 
staggered at this, but others accounted for it by 
saving that it was a transcript, under Divine inspi- 
ration, from the Chronicles of the Medes and 
Persians, and that being meant to be read by 
heathen, the sacred name was wisely omitted. 
Baxter (Saints Rest, pt. iv. ch. iii.) spenks of the 
Jews using to east to the ground the book of 
Esther, because the name of God was not in it. 
But Wolf 4B. //. pt. ii. p. 90) denies this, and 
ways that if any such custom prevailed among the 
oriental Jews, to whom it is ascribed by Sandys, 
it must have been rather to express their hatred of 
Haman. Certain it is that this book was always 
reckoned in the Jewish canon, and is named or 
implied in almest every enumeration of the books 
composing it, from Josephus downwards. Jerome 
mentions it by name in the Prolog. Gal. in his 
Epistle to Paulinus, and in the preface to Esther; 
as does Augustine, de Cirit, Det, and de Ductr. 
Christ.. and Origen, as cited by Eusebius (//ist. 
Eccles. vi. 25), and many others. Some modern 
commentators, beth English and German, have 
objected to the contents of the book as improbable ; 
but if it be true, as Diedorus Sic. relates, that 
Xerxes put the Medians foremost at Thermopyle 
on purpose that they might be all killed, because 
he thought they were not thoroughly reconciled to 
the loss of their national supremacy, it is surely 
not incredible that he should. have given permission 
to Haman to destroy a few thousand strange people 
like the Jews, who were represented to be injurious 
to his empire, and disobedient to his laws. Nor 
acain, when we remember what Herodotus relates 
of Xerxes in respect to promises made at banquets, 
can we deem it incredible that he should perform 
his promise to Esther to reverse the decree in the 
only way that seemed practicable. It is likely too 
that the secret friends and adherents of Haman 


@ There are two Targuma to Esther, both of late 
date. 8ee Wolf's Bibl. Hebr. pars ii. pp. 1171-81. 

hb Dr. W. Lee also haa some remarks on the proof 
Wf the Aistorical character of the book derived from 
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would be the persons to attack the Jews, which 
would be a reason why Ahasucrus would rather 
rejoice at their destruction. In all other respects 
the writer shows such an accurate acquaintance 
with Persian manners, and is so true to history 
and chronology, as to atlord the strongest internal 
evidences to the truth of the book. The casual way 
in which the author of 2 Mace. xv. 36 alludes to 
the feast of l'urim, under the name of » Mar- 
dochseus’s day,’’ as kept by the Jews in the time 
of Nicanor, is another strung testimony in its faver, 
and teids to justify the strony expression of Dr. 
Lee (quoted in Whiston’s Josephus, xi. cb. vi.}, 
that “ the truth of this history is demonstrated by 
the feast of Purim, kept up from that time to this 
very day.’’ > 

The style of writing is remarkably chaste and 
siinple, and the narrative of the strugule in Esther's 
mind between fear and the desire to save her people, 
and of the final resolve made in the streneth of 
that help which was to be sought in prayer ard 
fasting, is very touching and beautiful, and without 
any exaggeration. It dues not in the least saver 
of romance. ‘fhe Hebrew is very hke that of kzra 
and parts of the Chronicles; generally pure, but 
mixed with some words of Persian origin, aud some 
of Chaldaic affinity, which do not occur in chdes 


Hebrew, such as “VENT, 733, Wee, 


MOwD7w. In short it is just what one would 
expect to find in a work of the age which the book 
of Ksther pretends to beloug to. 

As regards the LXX. version of the look (fof 
which there are two texts, called by Dr. Fritzsche, 
A and B), it consists of the canonical Esther with 
various interpolations prefixed, interspersed,¢ and 
added at the close. Read in Greek it makes a 
complete and continuous history, except that here 
and there, as e. g. in the repetition of Mordecai's 
pedigree, the patch-work betrays itself. The chief 
additions are, Mordecai’s pedivree, his dream, and 
his appointment to sit in the king's gate, in the 
second year of Artaxerxes, prefixed [Apoe. Esther, 
A. V. and Vulg., ch. xi. 2-xii. 6). Then, in the 
third chapter, a pretended copy of Artaxerxes's 
decree for the destruction of the Jews added, writ- 
ten in thorough Greek style [Apoc. xiii. 1-7]: a 
prayer of Mordecai inserted in the fourth chapter, 
followed by a prayer of I-sther,in which she excuses 
herself’ for being wife to the uncircumcised king, 
and denies having eaten anything or drunk wine at 
the table of Haman [Apoe. xiii. 8-xiv. 19); an 
amplification of v. 1-3 [Apoc. xv. 1-16, A. V.; 
Vuly. 4-19); a pretended copy of Artaxerxes’ 
letter for reversing the previous decree, also of 
manifestly Greek origin, in ch. vili., in which Ha- 
man is called a Macedonian, and is accused of 
having plotted to transfer tbe empire from the Fer- 
siuns to the Macedonians, a palpable proof of this 
portion having been composed after the overthrow 
of the Persian empire by the Greeks [Apoe. ch. 
xvi.]: and lastly an addition to the tenth chapter, 
in which Mordecai shows how his dream was tul- 
filled in the events that had happened, gives glory 
to God, and prescribes the observation of the feast 
of the 14th and 15th Adar [Apoc. x. 4-13]. The 
whole bovk is clused with the following entry - — 





the feast of Purim, as well as on other points (Jes; 
of H_ 8S. p. 430 1f.). 

¢ The Targum to Esther contains other copious em 
bellighments and amplitications. (Moxnecat]) 
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‘Jo tLe tourth year of the reign of Ptolemus and 
Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and 
Levite, and Ptolemy his son, brought this epistle of 
Phurim, which they said was the same, and that 
Lysimachus, the son of Ptolemy, that was in Jeru- 
salem, had interpreted it’? [Apoc. xi. 1]. This 
entry was apparently intended to pive authority to 
this Greek version of Esrttr, by pretending that 
it was a certified translation from the Hebrew orig- 
inal = =Ptolemy Philumetor, who is here meant,“ 
bean to reizn B.C. 181. Though, however, the 
interpolations of the Greek copy are thus manifest, 
the, make « consistent and intelligible story. But 
the apocryphal additions as they are inserted in 
some editions of the Latin Vulvate, and in the 
Enylish Bible, are incomprehensible; the history 
of which is this: When Jerome translated the 
book of Itsther, he first gave the version of the 
Hebrew alone as being alone authentic. He then 
added at the end a version in Latin of those several 
passages which he found in the LXX., and which 
were nut in the Hebrew, stating where each passace 
came in, and marking them all with an obelus. 
The first passage so given is that which forms the 
continuation of chapter x. (which of course imme- 
diately precedes it), ending with the above entry 
about Dositheus. Havin annexed this conclusion, 
he then gives the Proemiam, which he says torms 
the beginning of the Greek Vulgate, beginning 
with what is now verse 2 uf chapter xi.; and so 
proceeds with the other passages. But in subse- 
quent editions all Jerome's explanatory matter has 
been swept away, and the disjointed portions have 
been printed as chapters xi., xii., xili., xiv., xv., 
cvi., as if they furmmed a narrative in continuance 
of the canonical book. The extreme absurdity of 
this arrangement is nowhere more apparent than 
m chapter xi., where the verse (1) which closes the 
whole book in the Greek copies, and in St. Jerome's 
Latin translation, is actually made immediately to 
precede that (ver. 2) which is the very first verse 
of the Proemium. As regards the pkwe assigned 
to Esther in the LXX., in the Vatiean edition, 
and most others, it comes between Judith and Job. 
Its place befure Job is a remnant of the Hebrew 
order, Esther there closing the historical, and Job 
hezinning the metrical Megilloth. Tobit and Ju- 
dith have been placed between it and Nehemiah, 
doubtless for chronolovical reasons. But in the 
very ancient Codex published by Tischendorf, and 
culled Co Froderico-Augustinus, Esther immedi- 
ately follows Nehemiah (included under Esdras B), 
and precedes Tobit. This Codex, which contains 
the apocryphal additions to Esther, was copied 
fron: one written by the martyr Pamphilus with 
his own hand, as far as to the end of Esther, and 
is ascribed by the editor to the fourth century.® 

As regards the motive which led to these addi- 
tions, one seems evidently to have been to supply 
what was thought an omission in the Hebrew book, 
by introducing copious mention of the name of 
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God. It is further evident from the other apoe- 
ryphal books, and additions to canonical Seripture, 
which appear in the LXX., such as Bel and the 
Dragon, Susanna, the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, &c., that the Alexandrian Jews loved to dwell 
upon the events of the Babylonish Captivity, and 
especially upon the Divine interpositions in their 
behalf, probably as being the latest manifestations 
of Gsod's special care for Israel. ‘Traditional stories 
would be likely to be current among them, and 
these would be sure sooner or later to be committed 
to writing, with additions according to the fancy 
of the writers. The most popular among them, or 
those which had most of an historical basis, or 
which were written by men of most weight, or 
whose origin was lost in the most remote antiquity, 
or which most vratitied the national feelings, would 
acquire something of sacred authority (especially 
in the absence of real inspiration dictating fresh 
Scriptures), and get admitted into the volume of 
Scripture, less rigidly fenced by the Hellenistic 
than by the Hebrew Jews. No subject would be 
more likely to engage the thoughts and exercise 
the pens of such writers, than the deliverance of 
the Jews from utter destruction by the intervention 
of Esther and Mordecai, and the overthrow of their 
enemies in their stead. Those who made the ad- 
ditions to the Hebrew narrative according to the 
relivious taste and feeling of their own times, prob- 
ably acted in the same spirit as others have often 
done, who have added florid architectural orna- 
ments to temples which were too plain for their 
own corrupted taste. The account which Josephus 
follows seems to have contained yet further partic- 
ulars, as, e. g. the name of the eunuchi’s servant, 
a Jew, who betrayed the conspiracy to Mordecai; 
other passages from the Persian Chronicles read to 
Ahasnerus, besides that relating to Morfecai, and 
amplifications of the king’s speech to Haman, &c. 
It is of this LXX. version that Athanasius (F’esé. 
Fpist. 39, Oxf. transl.) spoke when he ascribed the 
book of Esther to the non-canonical books; and 
this also is perhaps the reason why in some of the 
lists of the canonical books Esther is not named, 
as, ¢. g. in those of Melito of Sardis and Gregory 
Nazianzen, unless in these it is included under 
some other book, as Ruth, or Esdras ¢ (see Whita- 
ker, Disput. on H. Ser. Park. Soc. 57, 58; Cosin 
on the Cunon of Ser. p. 49, 50). Origen, singu- 
larly enough, takes a different line in his Ap. to 
Africanus (Opp. i. 14). He defends the canon- 
icity of these Greek additions, though he admits 
they are not in the Hebrew. His sole argument, 
unworthy of a great scholar, is the use of the LAX. 
in the churches, an arzument which embraces 
equally all the apocryphal books. Africanus, in 
his Ep. to Origen, had made the being in the He- 
brew essential to canonicity, as Jerome did later. 
The Council of Trent pronounces the whole book 
of Esther to be canonical, and Vatablus says that 
prior to that decision it was doubtful whether or na 





@ He is the same as is frequently mentioned in 1! books (as distinguished from the propAetieal), namely, 


Mace. ; ¢. ¢. x. 57, xi. 12; cf. Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, § 1, 


Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Job, Wislom 


6, and Clinton, F. H. iii. p. 338. Dositheus seems to of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus. Then come Esther, Judith, 
ee a Greek version of Mattithiah ; Ptolemy was also a; Tobit, followed first by the minor, then by the greater 


common name for Jews at that time. 
6 *® Tie position of the book of Esther in the Vati- 


prophets. 
Amer. ed.). 


(See further, under Bisie, p. 305, note a, 
The Cotex Friderico-Augustanus is a part 


man mantscript ts very different from that which it of the same manuscript as the Codex Sinaiticus, pubs 
aaa in the Vatican, or rather, Roman edition (1597), | shed by Tischendorf in 1882. A 


mortiouel above. 


bumediaccly foilowed by the whole series of poe?iral 


In the Vatican manuscript, Esra! 
and Nehemiah (united In one book as 24) Esdras) are 


ec * This book of Eather, or sixth of Es.tras, as it b¢ 
placed in some of the moat ancient copies of the Vuk 
gite.”” — Lee's Dissert. on 2d Esdras, p 2 
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Esther was to be included in the Canon, some au- 
thers attirming, and some denying it. He after- 
wards qualifies the statement by saying that at all 
events the seven last chapters were doubtful. Six- 
tus Sencnsis, in spite of the decision of the Cuun- 
cil, speaks of these additions, after the example of 
Jerome, as “ lacinias hine inde quorumdam Scripto- 
ruin temeritate insertas,”’ and thinks that they are 
chietly derived from Josephus, but this last opinion 
is Without probability. Uhe manner and the order 
in which Josephus cites them (Ant. xi. 6) show 
that they had already in his days obtained currency 
among the Helienistic Jews as portions of the bouk 
of besther; as we know from the way in which he 
cites other apocryphal books that they were cur- 
rent likewise, with others which are now lost. 
For it was probably from such that Josephus de- 
rived his stories about Moses, about Sanballat, and 
the temple on Mount Gerizim, and the meeting of 
the high-priest and Alexander the Great. But 
these, not having happened to be bound up with 
the LAX., perished. However, the marvellous 
purity with which the Hebrew Canon has been 
preserved, under the providence of God, is brought 
out into very strong light, by the contrast of the 
Greek volume. Nor is it uninteresting to observe 
how the relaxation of the peculiarity of their na- 
tional character, by the Alexandrian Jews, implied 
in the adoption of the Greek language and Greek 
names, seems to have been accompanied with a less 
jealous, and consequently a less trust worthy wuard- 
ianship of their yreat national treasures, “ the ora- 
cles of God."’ 

See further, Bishop Cosin, on the Canon of Holy 
Script.; Wolf's Bibl. Hebr. ii. 88, and passim ; 
Hotting. Thesaur. p. 494; Walton, Proleg. ix. § 
13; Whitaker, Disput. of Seript. ch. viii.; Dr. O. 
F. Fritz%the, Zusatze zum Buch Esther [in the 
Kurzyef. exeg. Handh, cu den Apok, des A. T., 
Lief. i. (1851)}; Baumgarten, de Fide Lib. Esthera 
{Wal. Sax. 1839], &e. A. C. H. 

® M. Baumyuarten, author of the treatise de F'ule 
Lib, Estherw, &., has an excellent article on the 
game sthject in Herzog’s Real-kncyk. iv. 177- 
185 (1855). We make room for one of his sug- 
gestions. In respect to the omission of the name 
of God in the book, he remarks that it is the less 
surprising, because it occurs in a history which is 
so full of interpositions, revealing the actual pres- 
ence of Him who presides over the destiny of men 
and nations, and alsuy the power of that faith in the 
unseen One, which made the actors in this drama 
so hopeful, enduring, and triumphant. The his- 
torical credibility of the events related in the book 
is well attested, and at present generally acknowl- 
edved (see Win. Bibl. Reale. i. 350). Prof. Stuart 
says very truly: “& The fact that the feast of Purim 
has come down to us from time almost immemorial 
. - + proves as certuinly that the main events 
related in the book of Esther happened, as the 
Declaration of Independence and the celebration 
of the Fourth of July prove that we separated from 
Great Britain, and became an independent. nation. 
. «» « The book of Esther was an essential docu- 
ment to explain the feast of Purim.” See his 
History and Defence of the O. T. Canon, p. 357. 
{Vunim.] It is interesting to observe the self- 
asserting character of truthfulness which the Seript- 
ure narrative assumes ag expanded and illustrated 
from. contemporary sources in Dean Milman’s sketch 
of the events (//istory of the Jews, i. 472-477, 
Amer. cd.). 
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The later commentators or expositors are Ber. 
theau, Dle Bacher Esra, Nechenua wu. hater abe 
lart (1862, Lief. xvii. of the Aurczgef. exeg. Hardé. 
zum A. T.), containing, with a commentary, a full 
critical introduction to the book: Oppert, Conc. 
hist. et phil. du Lieve & Esther, Popres la kectave 
des inscriptions perses (Varia, 1804), a still 
pamphlet; Chr. Wordaworth, The Bock of Leather, 
in his Holy Bible, with Notes and [rtrovuctioma, 
iii. 367-384 (1866); and A. D. Davidson, Lectures, 
Lirpository and Practical, om the Buk of father 
(Edin. 1859). Bishop Hall (Contenpdrtrona, &., 
bk. xxi.) has five discourses founded on portions of 

[this sugvestive history. Dr. Thomas M°¢ ne's 
Lectures on the Bock of Esther (Valin. 183), are 
commended by Prof. Douylas (art. # sther in Fair- 
bairn’s Jmp. Bible Dict.) tor * com prehensiveness, 
Lrevity, and raciness.”’ 

On the critical questions connected with the 
book, and for different opinions respecting its char 
acter, the reader may further consult Hiawernick, 
Handb. der Einl. in das A, Test. ii. 361 ff, trans- 
lated, with additions from other svurces, in the 
Christian Rev. for Sept. 1848; Keil, Left. d 
hist.-kvit. Kink u. s. w., 2° Aufl, pp. 458474; 
Bleek, Ainl. in das A. Test. pp. 401-409; Ewald, 
Gesch, d. Volkes Isr. iv. 2.16 1 (3¢ Ause.): Herz- 
feld, Gesch. d. Volkes Jtsrael, ii. 1-9 (1855): David- 
son, Introd. to the Old Test. ii. V51-174: and 
Kuenen, (ist. ertt. des lirres de CAncten Teit., 
trad. par Pierson, i. 523-534. H. 


E’TAM (Bey [lair of wild beasts]: Airdy; 
(Comp. 'Erdw: Ald. ‘Hrdu:] Aton). L A vib 


lage (YET) of the tribe of Simeon, specified only 
in the list in 1 Chr. iv. 32 (comp. Josh. xix. 7); 
but that it is intentionally introduced appears trom 
the fact that the number of places is summed as 
five, though in the parallel list as four. The cities 
of Simeon appear all to have been in the extretne 
south of the country (see Joseph. Ant. v. 1, § 22) 
Different from this, therefore, was: — 

2. [Airdy; Vat.! Away; Alex. Acrart: Camp. 
‘Erdu.} A place in Judah, fortified and garrisoned 
by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 6). Pron: its position in 
this list we may conclude that it was Lear Teth- 
lehem and Tekoah; and in accordance with this is 
the mention of the name among the ten cities 
which the LX Xe insert in the text of Josh. cv. 69, 
“* Theeoa and Ephratha which is Bethlebem, Pha- 
vor and Aitan (Ethan).’? Reasons are shown he 
low for believing it possible that. this may have been 
the scene of Samson's residence, the cliff Etam 
being one of the numerous bold eminences which 
abound in this part of the country; and the spring 
of En-hak-kore one of those abundant fourtains 
which have procured for Etam its chief fame. For 
here, according to the statements of Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 7, § 3) and the Talmudists, were the sources 
of the water from whieh Solomon's gardens and 
pleasure-grounds were fed. and Bethlehem and the 
‘Temple supplied. (See Lightfoot, on Jcdn v.) 

3. [Airdu: Vat. -rav; Comp. ‘Hrdu.J A 
name occurring in the lists of Judah's descendants 
(1 Chr. iv. 3), but probably referring to the place 
named ahove (2), Bethlehem being mentioned in 
the following verse. 

ETAM, THE ROCK (PF PTD: 4 
wérpa Hrdu, for Alex. see below; Joseph. Arrdy: 
Petra, and silex, tam), a chitt or lofty rock (ruck 
seems to be the special force of Sef) ute a cleft, 
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se chasm (FIO: A. V. “ top"), of which Sam- 
son retired after his slaughter of the Philistines, in 
revenve for their burning the Timnite woman who 
was to have been his wife (Judg. xv. 8, 11). This 
natural stronghold (wézpa 8° éorly dxupd, Joseph. 
Ant. v. 8, § 8) was in the tribe of Judah : and 
near it, probably at its foot, was Lehi or Ramath- 
lehi, and En-hak-kore (xv. 9, 14, 17, 19). These 
names have all vanished; at any rate none of them 
have been yet discovered within that comparatively 
narrow cirele to which Samson's exploits appear to 
have heen confined. Wan de Velde (i. 141) would 
identify Lehi with Ledcyeh, a short distance north 
of Beer-sheba, but this has nothing beyond its name 
to recommend it. The name Itam, however, was 
held by a city in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 6), and which 
from other sources is known to have been situated 
in the extremely uneven and broken country round 
the modern Urtas. Here is a fitting seene for the 
wdventure of Samson. [t was sutticiently distant 
from Timnah to have seemed a safe refuge from the 
wrath of the Philistines, while on the other hand 
it was not too far for them to reach in search of 
him: for even at Bethlehem, still more distant from 
Philistia, they had a warrison, and that in the time 
of their great enemy king David. In the abun- 
dant springs and the numerous eminences of the 
district round C'rtis, the cliff Etam, Ramath-lehi, 
and [n-hak-kore may be yet discovered. G. 
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singer (1 Chr. vi. 42, Heb. 27). In the reversed 
genealogy of the Gershonites (ver. 2! of this chap.) 
JOAH stands in the place of Ethan as the son of 
Zimmah. 


ETH’ANIM. [Moytns.] 


ETHBA’AL (VYBAN [with Baal, 1. ©. 
favored by him, Gesen.] : [1eOeBatrA; Alex. 
IaBaad; Comp.] 'Ed8aad; Joseph. “1046208: 
Athbaal), king of Sidon and father of Jecebel. wite 
of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 31). Josephus (fat. viii. 13, 
§ 1) represents him as king of the Tyrians as weil 
as the Sidonians. We may thus identify him with 
ithobalus (E:@wBados), noticed by Menander 
(Joseph. c. Apion. i. 18), a priest of Astarte, who, 
after having assassinated Pheles, usurped the throne 
of Tyre fur 32 years. As 50 years elaps sd between 
the deaths of Hiram and Pheles, the date of Eth- 
baal’s reign may be yiven as about B. Cc. 940-908. 

The variation in the name is easily explained: 
Ethbaal = with Beal [i e. his help}; Ithobalus 
(Syatmn) = Baal with him, which is preferable 
in point of sense to the other. The position which 


Ethbaal held explains, to a certain extent, the idol- 
atrous zeal which Jezebel displayed. W. L. B. 


E/THER (WP [ubundince]: 1044, "Veb€p; 
Alex. AgdeEp [Alex.! Adep ?), Bedep: [Comp. "Ave, 
"EGEp: Ald. "A%€p, "EGéep:| Lther, Athar), one of 
the cities of Judah in the low country, the Siefe- 
luh (Josh. xv. 42) allotted to Simeon (xix. 7). In 


E’THAM [O7, from the Coptic atiom,| the parallel lst of the towns of Simeon in 1 Chr. 


“boundary of the sea,"? Jablonski: Ex. xiii. 20, 
'O0iu, Alex. Odou; Num. xxxiii. 6, 7, Bov€dy: 
Ethiunmj. [Exopwus, THE. ] 


E’/THAN Qi Lfrm, strong]: Tasédy; [in 
1 Chr. and Ps.,] Aiédu [Alex. A:day, and so Vat. 
and Sin. in Ps.:] Athan). The name of several 
persons. 1. Eran THE EZRANITE, one of the 
four sons of Mahol, whose wisdom was excelled by 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 31). His name is in the title 
of Ps. Ixxxix. here is little dou!.t that this is 
the same person who in 1 Chr. ii. 6 is mentioned 
— with the saine brothers as before —as a son of 
Zerah, the son of Judah. [Darpa; Ezranrre. ] 
But being a son of Judah he must have been a 
different person from 


iv. 32, TocHEN is substituted for Ether. In his 
Qnomasticon Eusebius mentions it twice, as Ether 
and as Jether (in the latter case confounding it with 
JATTIR, a city of priests and containing friends 
of David during his troubles under Saul). It was 
then a considerable place (xdun peyiorrp), retain- 
ing the name of Jethira or Etera, very near Mal- 
atha in the interior of the district of Daroma, that 
is in. the desert country below Hebron and to the 
east of Deer-sheba. The name of Ether has not 
yet been identified with any existing remains; but 
Van de Velde heard of a Zed .Adhur in this diree- 
tion (Memoir, p. 311). G. 


ETHIO’PIA (3D: Al@iowla: -Ethioyit). 
The country, which the Greeks and Romans de- 


2. [Iu 1 Car. vig Albdu, Alex. Aiday: xv.,| Sribed as“ Ethiopia” and the Hebrews as «Cush ” 


Aiédv, FA. in ver. 17, Ac@au.] 
Kushaiah; a Merarite Levite, head of that family 
in the time of king David (1 Chr. vi. 44, Heb. 20), 
and spoken of as a ‘singer.’ With Hfeman and 
Asaph, the heads of the other two families of Le 
vites, Ethan was appointed to sound with cymbals 
(xv. 17, 19). From the fact that in other passages 
of these books the three names are given as Asaph, 
Heman, and JEDUTHUN, it has been conjectured 
that the two names both belonged to the one man, 
or are identical; but there is no direct evidence of 
this, nor is there anything to show that Ethan the 
singer was the aame person as than the Ezrahite, 
whose name stands at the head of [’s. Ixxxix., 
thouzh it is a curions coincidence that there should 
be two persons named Heman and Ethan so closely 
connected in two different tribes and walks of life. 
3. | Ai@du; Vat. A:@ay; Alex. Oupi.] A (ser- 
shonite Levite, one of the ancestors of Asaph the 





Son of Kishi or| lay to the S. of Egypt, and embraced, in its most 


extended sense, the modern Naudia, Sennaar, Kore 
dofan, and northern Abyssinia, and in its more 
definite sense the kingdom of Meroé, from the 
junction of the Blue and White branches of the 
Nile to the border of Eyypt. The only direction 
in which a clear boundary can be fixed is in the 
N., where Syene marked the division between 
Ethiopia and Evypt (Ez. xxim 10): in other direc- 
tions the boundaries can he only generally deseribed 
as the Red Sea on the E., the Libyan desert on 
the W., and the Abyssinian highlands on the S. 
The name “ Ethiopia” is probably an adaptation 
of the native Egyptian name © Ethaush,”” which 
bears a tolerably close resemblance to the gentile 
form “ AEthiops;"’ the Greeks themselves regarded 
it as expressive of a dark complexion (from aféw, 
“to burn, and wy, a countenance”). The He- 
brews transformed the ethnical designation “Cush ”* 


@ There is some uncertainty about the text of this! the torrent,” before the mention of the rock [ev r¢ 


passage. the Alex. MS. of the LXX. [in ver. 8] insert- 


| omnAaiyp ‘Hrap). 


In ver. 1] the reading agrees with 


mg the words wapa rou xeiu tppou (Te xetuappy), by | the Ilebrew. 
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into a territorial one, restricting it, however, in the 
latter sense to the African settlements of the Cush- 
ite race. [Cust] The Hebrews do not appear to 
have had much practical acquaintance with Ethiopia 
itself, though the Ethiopians were well known to 
them through their intercourse with Egypt. They 
were, however, perfectly aware of its position 
(fez. xxix. 10); and they describe it as a well- 
watered country lying “by the side of” (A. V. 
“heyond "’) the waters of Cush (Is. xviii. 1;| Zeph. 
fii. 10), being traversed by the two branches of the 
Nile. and by the Astaboras or Tacazze. The Nile 
descends with a rapid stream in this part of its 
course, furming a series of cataracts: its violence 
seems to be referred to in the words of Is. xviii. 2, 
“whose land the rivers have spoiled.’ The He- 
brews seem also to have been aware of its tropical 
characteristics, the words translated in the A. V. 
“the land shadowing with wings” (Is. xviii. 1) 
admitting of the sense “the land of the shadow of 
both sides,”’ the shadows falling towards the north 
and south at different periods of the year — a feat- 
ure which is noticed by many early writers (comp. 
the expression in Strabo, ii. p. 133, dugdiomios; 
Virg. Act x. 68; Plin. ii. 75). The papyrus 
boats (“ vessels of bulrushes,” Is. xviii. 2), which 
were peculiarly adapted to the navigation of the 
Upper Nile, admitting of being carried on men's 
backs when necessary, were regarded as a charac- 
teristic feature of the country. The Hebrews car- 
ried on commercial intercourse with Ethiopia, its 
“merchandise” (Is. xlv. 14) consisting of ebony, 
ivory, frankincense and gold (Herod. iii. 97, 114), 
and precious stones (Job xxviii. 19; Joseph. Ant. 
vill. 6, § 5). The country is for the most part 
mountainous, the ranges gradually increasing in 
altitude towards the S., until they attain an eleva- 
tion of ahout 8000 feet in Abyssinia. 

The inhabitants of Ethiopia were a Hamitic race 
(Gen. x. 6), and are described in the Bible as a 
dark-complexioned (Jer. xiii. 23) and stalwart-race 
(is. xlv. 14, “men of stature; xviii. 2, for 
“ scattered,”’ substitute “ tall’). Their stature is 
noticed by Herodotus (iii. 20, 114), as well as their 
handsomeness. Not improbably the latter quality 
is intended by the term in Is. xviii. 2, which in the 
A. V. is rendered “ peeled,” but which rather means 
“ fine-looking.”” Their appearance led to their he- 
ing selected as attendants in royal households (Jer. 
xxxvill. 7). The Ethiopians are on one occasion 
coupled with the Arabians, as occupying the oppo- 
site shores of the Red Sea (2 Chr. xxi. 16); but 
elsewhere they are connected with African nations, 
particularly Egypt (Ps. lxviii. 31; Is. xx. 3, 4, 
xliii. 3, xlv. 14), Phut (Jer. xlvi. 9), Lub and Lud 
(Iez. xxx. 5), and the Sukkiim (2 Chr. xii. 3). 
They were divided into various tribea, of which the 
Sabseans were the most powerful. (Sena; Suk- 
KIIM. ] 

The history of Ethiopia is closely interwoven with 
that of Egypt. The two countries were not un- 
frequently united under the rule of the same sov- 
ereign. The first Egyptian king who governed 
Ethiopia was one of the XIIth dynasty, named 
Osirtasen I., the Sesostris of Herod. ii. 110. Dur- 
ing the occupation of Egypt by the Hyksos, the 
XIII[th dynasty retired to the Ethiopian capital, Na- 
pata; and again we find the kings of the X VIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties exercising a supremacy over 
Ethiopia, and erectinge numerous temples, the ruins 


of which still exist at Semneh, Amada, Soleb,) gna not “man of Ethiopia” (A. V.). 


Abvusimbel, and Jebel Berkel. The tradition of the 
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successful expedition of Moses against the Ethi- 
opians, recorded by Josephus (Art. ii. 10), was 
doubtless founded on the general superiority of the 
Egyptians over the Ethiopians at that period of 
their history. The XXIId dynasty still beld sways 
over Ethiopia, as we find Ethiopians forming a por- 
tion of Shishak's army (2 Chr. xii. 3), and his suc- 
cessor Osorkon apparently described as Zerah «the 
Ethiopian ” (2 Chr. xiv. 9). The kings of the X X Vth 
dynasty were certainly Ethiopians, who ruled the 
whole of Upper Egypt, and at one time Lower 
Egypt also, from their northern capital, Napata. 
Two of these kings are connected with sacred his- 
tory, namely, So, probably Sedichus, who made an 
alliance with Hoshea king of Israel (2 KR. xvii. 41, 
and Tirhakah, or TJarcus, who advanced axainst 
Sennacherib in aid of Hezekiah king of Judah (2 
K. xix. 9). The prophets appear to refer to a sub- 
jection of Ethiopia by the Assyrians as occurring 
about this period (Is. xx. 4), and particularly to 
the capture of Thebes at a time when the F.hi- 
opians were among its defenders (Nah. iii. &, 9'. 
We find, in confirmation of these notices, that 
Esar-haddon is stated in the Assyrian inscriptions 
to have conquered both Egypt and Ethiopia. At 
the time of the conquest of Egvpt, Cambyses ad- 
vanced against Meroé and subdued it; but the 
Persian rule did not take any root there, nor did 
the influence of the Ptolemies generally extend 
bevond northern Ethiopia. Shortly before our 
Saviour’s birth, a native dynasty of females, hold- 
ing the official title of Candace (Plin. vii. 34), held 
sway in Ethiopia, and even resisted the advance of 
the Roman arms. Qne of these is the queen 
noticed in Acts vili. 27. [CANDACE.] 
WoL. B 


ETHIO’PIAN (MAD > AlOiop: -Fthinges. 
Properly “ Cushite’ (Jer. xiii. 23); used of Zerah 
(2 Chr. xiv. 9 (8}), and Elred-melech (Jer. xxxviii. 
7, 10, 12, xxxix. 16).¢ W. A. W. 


* ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH, baptized hy 
the Evangelist Philip on the way between -lerusilem 
and Gaza (Acts viii. 26 f.). [Bern-zur.] Whether 
he was an Ethiopian by birth, or a Jew who lived in 
Ethiopia (comp. Acts ii. 10), has been disputed. The 
sense of Al@idrwy (same verse) belongs naturally 
to Aidioy. as applied to the eunuch, and in that case 
the latter must refer to his Gentile extraction. It 
was customary for proselytes, as well as foreign 
Jews, to repair to Jerusalem for worship at the 
great festivals (see John xii. 20; Acts ii. 10). He 
was no doubt a eunuch in the strict import of that 
word, and not in its secondary or official scnae as 
denoting a minister of state or courtier merely: fer 
in the latter case, Suvdarns which follows would 
be superfluous. His office under CANDACE (winch 
see) as treasurer or chamberlain (éxi xdons 73,5 
yd (ms) was one of high rank. 

The Ethiopian was reading one of the mest 
remarkable of the Messianic predictions when 
Philip overtook him. It is not improbable that he 
had heard, at Jerusalem, of the death of Jesus and 
the attendant miracles, of the claim put forth by 
the crucified one to be the Messiah, aud of the 
existence of a numerous party who acknuwled:ed 
him in that character. ence he may have beeo 





a *In Acta vill. 27, Ac@ioy is strictly © Ethtopinn’ 
See Casnacea 
u. 


ETHIOPIAN WOMAN 


examining the prophecies at the moment of Philip's 
apprvach to him, with reference to the question 
how far they had been accomplished in the history 
of the person concerning whom such reports had 
reached him. Uhe extraordinary means which God 
entployed fur binging the two strangers into con- 
nection with each other, and the readiness with 
which the Ethiopian embraced the gospel, certainly 
indicate that his mind had) been speciilly prepared 
for the reception of the truth. Tradition adds that 
the eunuch's name was ludich, and that it was he 
who first preached the guspel in Ethiopia. 
sertain that Christianity existed there at an early 
period, but its introduction, savs Neander, cannot 
he traced to any connection with his labors. 


ETHIO’PIAN WOMAN (BD: Ai@io- 
wigoa: cEthinpissa). Zipporah, the wife of Moses, 
is so described in Num. xii. 1. She is elsewhere 


said to haye been the dauchter of a Midianite, and 
in consequence of this Ewald and others have sup- | 
posed that the allusion is to another wife whom | 


Moses married after the ceath of Zipporah. 
W. A. W. 
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of Magnesi: (B. Cc. 190) commanded his contingent 
in person (Just. xxxi. 8,5; App. Syr. 34). After 
peace was made (B. C. 189) he reprired to Rome 
to claim the reward of his loyalty; and the Senate 
conferred on him the provinces of Mysia, Lydia, and 
lonia (with some exceptions), Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
and the Thracian Chersonese (App. Sy. 44; Polyb. 
xxii. 7; Liv. xxxviii. 56). His influence at Kome 
continued uninterrupted till the war with Perseus, 
with whom he is said to have entertained treason- 


| able correspondence (Liv. xxiv. 24, 25); and aiter 
It is | the detest of Perseus (8. c. 167) he was looked 


upon with suspicion which he vainly endeavored to 
remove. ‘The exact date of his death is not men- 


| tioned, but it must have taken place in B. C. 159. 


The large accession of territory which was 
granted to Eumenes from the former dominions of 
Antiochus is mentioned 1 Macc. viii. 8, but the 
present reading of the Greek and Latin texts offers 
insuperable ditticulties. * The Romans gave him,” 
it is said, «the country of Indian and Medéi1, and 
Lydia and parts of his (Antiochus) fiairest countries 
(ard Tay KAaAA. xwpe@v avrod).”” Various con- 
jectures have been proposed to remove these obvi- 
vus errors; but though it may be reasonably allowed 


ETHIO’PIANS (t°53, Is. xx. 4; Jer. xlvic that JVysit may have stood originally for Media 


9; ‘AD : Aidlowes: Ethiupia, -Ethivpes). Prop- (QD for VW, Michnelis), it is not equally easy 
erly * Cush" or “ Ethiopia in two passazes (Is. 0 explain the origin of ydpay thy “Iv8iuchy. It is 
xx. 4: Jer. xlvi. 9). Elsewhere + Cushites,” or, barely possible that "ly3ucqy may have been sub- 
inhabitants of Ethiopia (2 Chr. xii. 3, xiv. 12 [11], stituted for “levuchy after: Mndiay was already 
133 [12], avi. 8, xxi. 16; Dan. xi. 43; Am. ix. 7; @stsblished in the text. Other explanations are 


Zeph. ii. 12 [Acts viii. 27)). (Eeriorta.] 
W. A. W. 
ETH’MA (E@ud: [Vat. Oouaz:] Alex. Noopa: 
Nobei), 1 Esdr. ix. 35: apparently a corruption of 
Nebo in the parallel list of ra x. 43. 


ETH’NAN 27s [yift, hire]: "Eo@avdu; 
[Vat. Zevvwr; Comp. 'E@vay:] Alex. Eévad:: 
Athnan), a descendant of Judah; one of the sons 
of Helvh the wife of Ashur, © the father of Tekoa"’ 
(1 Chr. iv. 7). 

* ETHNARCH (2 Cor. xi. 22). 
EnNon, LT] 

ETH’NI C28 [munificent]: "A@avi, [Vat.] 
Alex. A@aver: Afhunat), a Gershonite Lovite, one 


of the forefathers of Asaph the singer (] Chr. vi. 
41, Heb. 26). 


EUBU’LUS 9(EfBovrAos [ef good counsel, 
prudent)), a Christian at Rome mentioned by St. 
Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21). 


EUER’GETES (Evepyérns, 0 benefactor: 
Plolemeus Fuergetes), a common surname and 
title of honor (cf. Plato, Gorg. p. 596 ¢, and Stallb. 
ad loc.) in Greek states, conferred at Athens by a 
public vote (Dem. p. 475), and so notorious as to 
pass into a proverb (Luke xxii. 25). The title was 
borne by two of the Ptolemies, Ptol. [IL., Euerzetes 
L., u. c. 247-222, and Ptol. VEIL., Euergetes IL. 
Rn. co. (170) 146-117. The Euergetes mentioned 
in the prologue to Ecclesiasticus has been identified 
with each of these, according to the ditferent views 
taken of the history of the book. 
CUs: JESUS 80N OF SIRACH.] B. F. W. 


EU’MENES IT. (Eipévns  [rrell. disposed, 


[Gov- 


tind), king of Pergamus, succeeded his father |of voice ensues), but, it should | 


Attalus I., 8. c. 197, from whom he inherited the 
favor and alliance of the Romans. In the war with 
Antiochus the Great he rendered the most important 
services to the growing republic; and at the battle 





Ilitule plausibility. 


viven by Grimm, £ueg. Mandb. ad loc.; Werns- 
dorf, De file Libr. Macc. p. 50 ff; but they have 
B. FF. W. 


EU’NATAN (‘Evyardy: Alex. EAvafay: 
Enntgam), 1 Esdr. viii. 44. (ELNATIHAN. | 
* This form of the name in the A. V. may be 


“& mere misprint for Ennatan, the reading of the 


Genevan version and the Bishops’ Bible. A. 


EUNICE 3 (E5yvlen [happily  victorious)), 
mother of Timotheus, 2 Tim. i. 5; there spoken 
of as possessing unfeigned faith: and described in 
Acts xvi. 1, a8 a yur) ‘lov8aia morh. 1H. A. 


EUNUCH (D°7D: civoixos, Oda3ias: 
spade; variously rendered in the A. V. “eunuch,” 
“ officer,” and “chamberlain, apparently as though 
the word intended a class of attendants who were 
not always mutilated).¢ The original Hebrew word 


(root Arab. ur: impotens esse ad venerem, 


Gesen. 8. v.) clearly implies the incapacity which 
mutilation involves, and perhaps includes all the 
classes mentioned in Matt. xix. 12, not signifying. 
as the Greek evvovyos, an office merely. The law, 
Deut. xxiii. 1 (comp. Lev. xyii. 24), is repnenant 
to thus treating any Israelite; and Samuel, when 
describing the arbitrary power of the future king 
(t Sam. viii. 15, marg.), mentions “ his eunuchs,”’ 
but does not say that he would make * their sons "’ 
such. This, if we compare 2 K. xx. 18; Is. xxzxix. 
7, possibly implies that these persons would be 
foreigners. It was a barbarous custom of the East 


[LeccLESIASTI- | thus to treat captives (Herod. iii. 49, vi. 32), not 


only of tender axe (when a non-development of 
beard, and feminine mould of limbs and modulation 
m, when past 
puberty, which there occurs at yage. Vhys- 
ivlogical considerations lead to the suppos.tion that 


« So Whiston, Jorep. da’. x. WW, § 2. note 
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in the latter case a remnant of animal feeling is‘ 
lef&; which may explain Feclus. xx. 4, xxx. 20 
(comp. Juv. vi. Jiu, and Mart. vi. 67: Philostr. 
Apol, Tyin, i. 37; Ter. Hun. iv. 3, 24), where a 
sexual function, though fruitless, is implied. Bus- 
bequius (/j. iii. 122, Ox. 1660) seems to ascribe 

the absence or presence of this to the total or par- 

tial character of the mutilation; but modern surgery 

would rather assign the earlier or later period of 

the operation as the real explanation. It is total 

among modern Turks (Tournefort, ii. 8, 9, 10, ed. 
Par. 1717, Walles a fleur de ventre); a precaution 

arising from mixed ignorance and jealousy. ‘The 

“officer ’ Potiphar (Gen. xxxvii. 36, xxxix. 1, marg. 

“eunuch *’) was an Eyyptian, was married, and 

was the “captain of the guard;”’ and in the As- 

sytian monuments an eunuch often appears, some- 

times armed, and in a warlike capacity, or as a 

scribe, noting the number of heads and amount of 

spoil, as receiving the prisoners, and even as oftici- 

ating in religious ceremonies (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 

324-6, 334). A bloated beardless face and double 

chin is there their conventional type. Chardin 

(Voynges en Perse, ii. 283, ed. Amsterd. 1711) 

speaks of eunuchs having a harem of their own. If 

Potiphar had become such by operation for disease, 

by accident, or even by malice, such a marriage 
seems, therefore, according to Eastern notions, sup- 

posable.@ (See Grotius on Deut. xxiii. 1; comp. 

Burckhardt, Trav. in) Arab. i. 290.) Nor is it 

wholly repuynant to that barbarous social standard 

to think that the prospect of rank, honor, and roval 
confidence, might even induce parents to thus treat 
their children at a later age, if they showed an 

aptness fur such preferment. The characteristics 
as regards beard, voice, &c., might then perhaps 
be modified, or might gradually follow. The Poti- 
pherah of Gen. xli. 50, whose daughter Joseph 

married, was “priest of On,” and no doubt a dif- 
ferent person. 

The oriyvination of the practice is ascribed to 
Semiramis (Amm. Marcell. xiv. 6), and is no doubt 
as early, or nearly so, as eastern despotisin itself. 
Their incapacity, as in the case of mutes. is the 
ground of reliance upon them (Clarke's 7'rareds, 
part ii, § 1,13; Busbeq. Ap. i. 33). By reason 
of the mysterious distance at which the sovereign 
sought to keep his subjects (Herod. i. 99, comp. 
Esth. iv. 11), and of the malignant jealousy fostered 
hy the debased relation of the sexes, such wretches, 
detached from social interests and hopes of issue 
(especially when, as commonly, and as amongst the 
Jews, foreigners), the natural slaves of either sex 
(Fsth. iv. 5), and having no prospect in rebellion 
save the change of masters, were the fittest props 
of a government resting on a servile relation, the 
most complete dpyava Eupuya of its despotism or 
its lust, the surest (but see sth. ii. 21) guardians 
(Xenoph. Cyrup. vii. 5, § 15; Herod. viii. 105) of 
the monarch’s person, and the sole confidential 
witnesses of his unguarded or undignified moments. 





@ The Jewish tradition is that Joseph was made a 
gunuch on his first introduction to Eyvpt; and yet 
the accusution of Potiphar’s wife, his marriage and 
the birth of his children, are related subsequently 
without any explanation. See Targum Pseudojon. 
op Gen. xxxix. 1, xli. 50, and the details given at 
xxxix. 13. 

& Wilkinson (Anc. Evypt, ii. 61) denies the use of 
@unuchs in Egypt. Herodotus, indeed (ij. 92), con- 
Grins bis statement as regards Egy ptian monogamy ; 
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Hence they have in all aves frequently risen to hich 


Offices of trust. Thus the “chief'’? of the cup 


bearers and of the cooks of Pharaoh were cunucis, 
as being near his person, though their inferior 
agents need not have been so (Gsen. x]. 1). ‘Itre 
complete assimilation of the kingdom of Israel, and 
latterly ° of Judah, to the neighboring models of 
despotism, is traceable in the rank and prominence 
of eunuchs (2 K. viii. 6, ix. 32, xxiii. 11, xxv. 14: 
Is. lvi. 3, 43 Jer. xxix. 2, xxxiv. 19, xxxviil. 7, xh. 
16, lii. 25). They mostly appear in one of two 
relations, either military as “sect over the men of 
war,” greater trustworthiness possilly countertal- 
ancing inferior courage and military vigor. or aa- 
sociated, as we mostly recognize them, with women 
and children. We find the Assyrian Rab-Saris, or 
chief eunuch (2 K. xviii. 17), employed together 
with other high officials as anibassador.  Siniilarls, 
in the details of the travels of an emlxssy sent by 
the Duke of Holstein (p. 136), we find a eunuch 
mentioned as sent on occasion of a state-marriage 
to negotiate, and of another (p. 273) who was the 
Meheter, or chamberlain of Shah Abbas, who was 
always near his person, and had his ear (comp 
Chardin, iii. 37), and of another, originally a 
Georgian nrisoner, who officiated as supreme judce. 
Fryer (Travels in India and Persit, 1698) and 
Chardin (ii. 283) describe them as being the hase 
and ready tools of licentiousness, as tyrannical in 
humor, and pertinacious in the authority which 
they exercise: Clarke ( Trare/s tn Europe, &e., part 
ii. § 1, p. 22), as eluded and ridiculed by thoue 
whom it is their office to guard. A great number 
of them accompany the Shah and his ladies when 
hunting, and no one is allowed, on pain of death, 
to come within two leagues of the field, unless the 
king sends an eunuch for him. So eunuchs run 
before the closed arabahs of the sultanas when 
abroad, crying out to all to keep at a distance. 
This illustrates sth. i. 10, 12. 18, 16, ii. 3. 8, 14. 
The moral tendency of this sad condition is well 
known to be the repression of courage, gentleness, 
shame, and remorse, the development of malice, ard 
often of melancbaly, and a disposition to suicide. 
The favorable description of them in Xenophon 
((. c.) is overcharged, or at least is not confirmed 
by modern observation. ‘They are not more halle 
to disease than others, unless of such as often fol- 
lows the foul vices of which they sre the tools 
The operation itself, especially in infancy, is not 
more dangerous than an ordinary amputation. 
Chardin (ii. 285) says that only one in four sur- 
vives; and Clot Bey. chief physician of the Pasha, 
states that two thirds die. Burckhardt, therefore 
(Nub. p. 329), is mistaken, when he says that the 
operation is only fatal in about two out of a hundred 
cases. 

It is probable that Daniel and his companions 
were thus treated, in fulfillment of 2 K. xx. 17, 18: 
Is. xxxix. 7; comp. Dan. i. 3, 7. The enurt of 
Herod of course had its eunuchs (Joseph. .dpt. xvi. 





but if this as a rule applied to the kings, they seem 
at any rate to have allowed themselves concubines 
(t%. 181). From the general beardless character of 
Egyptian hends it is not easy to pronounce whet! er 
any eunuchs appear in the sculptures or not. 

¢ 2 Chr. xxviii. 1, is remarkable as ascribing 
eunuchs to the period of David, nor can it be doubted 
that Solomon's polygamy made them a necessary con- 
sequence ; but in the state they do not seem to heve 
played an importaut part at this period. 
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8B, § 1, xv. 7, § 4), as had also that of Queen 
Candace (Acts viii. 27). Michaelis (ii. 180) rezards 
them as the proper consequence of the gross polyg- 
amy of the Kast, although bis further remark that 
they tend to balance the sexual disparity which 
such monopoly of women causes is less just, since 
the countries despoiled of their women for the one 
purpose are not commonly those which furnish 
male children tor the other. 

In the three classes mentioned in Matt. xix. 12 
the first is to be ranked with other examples of 
defective orvanization, the last, if taken literally, as 
it is said to have been personally exemplified in 
Origen (Euseb. Accel. Hist. vi. 8), is an instance 
of human ways and means of ascetic devotion being 
valued by the Jews above revealed precept (see 
Sehcttyen, Hor. Med. i. 159). But a figurative 
sense of evvouxos (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 32, 34) is also 
possibile. 

In the A. V. of Esther the word « chamberlain "’ 
(marg. “eunuch "') is the constant rendering of 


DOD + and as the word also occurs in Acts xii. 
20 and Rom. xvi. 23, where the original expressions 
are very different, som2 caution is required. In 
Acts xii. 2) roy dx) rov Koirwvos Tov BaciAéws 
may mean a chamberlain’? merely. Such were 
persons of public intluence, as we learn from a 
Greek inscription, preserved in Walpole'’s Turkey 
(ii. 559), in honor of P. -Elius Alcibiades, “ chain- 


EUPHRATES 183 


‘is almost exactly what the Hebrew literation ex- 
presses. But it is most frequently denoted in the 


Bible by the term WITT, hun-ndhir, i.e. “the 


river,” the river of Asia, in grand contrast to the 
short-lived torrents of Palestine. (For a list of the 
‘occurrences of this term, see Stanley, 8S. g P. App. 
| § 34). 

The Euphrates is the largest, the longest, and 
by far the must important of the rivers of western 
Asia. It rises from two chief sources in the Ar- 
enti mountains, one of them at Duma, 25 miles 
N. E. of Erzeroum, and little more than a devree 
from the Black Sea; the other on the northern 
slope of the mountain range called Ads- Tagh, uear 
the village of Vryrdin, and not far from Mount 
Ararat. The former, or Northern Euphrates, has 
the name frat from the first, but is known also ag 
the Aara-Su (Black Kiver); the latter, or Southern 
Euphrates, is not called the F'raé but the Marud 
Chai, yet it is in reality the main river. Both 
branches flow at first towards the west or south- 
| west, passing through the wildest mountain-dis- 
tricts of Armenia; they meet at Kedburn- Maden, 
nearly in long. 39° E. from Greenwich, having run 
respectively 400 and 270 miles. Here the stream 
| formed by their combined waters is 120 yards wide, 
rapid, and very deep; it vow flows nearly south- 
ward, but in a tortuous course, furcing a way 
through the ranges of Taurus and Anti- Taurus, 





berlain of the emperor” (€ml xorra@vos ZeB.), the |and still seeming as if it would empty itself into 
epithets in which exactly sugvest the kind of | the Mediterranean: but prevented trom so doing 
patronage expressed. In Rom. xvi. 23 the word by the lonvitudinal ranges of Amanus and [eba- 
éritpowos is the une commonly rendered “steward” | non, which here rin parallel to the Syrian coast, 
(e- y. Matt. xx. 8; Luke vii. 3), and means the! and ut no great distance from it; the river at Last 
one to whom the care of the city was committed. i gesists from its endeavor, and in about lat. 36° 


For further information, Salden, Otia Theol. de 
Funuchis [and Winer’s Reale. art. Verschnittene), 
maay be consulted. H. H. 


* EUNUCH, ETHIOPIAN. (Erntoptan 
Evunucu. ] 


* EUO’DIA. 


EUVOTDIAS (E5w3ia [Steph., fragrant; Evo- 
Bla, biz. Griesb. Lachm. Tisch., with all the uncial 
MSS., prospervus]), a Christian woman at Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 2). The name, however, is correctly 
Euodia [as in the (renevan vers.], that being the 
nominative case of Ejw3iay. The two persons 
whom St. Paul there wishes to briny into accord- 
ance are both women, referred to in the following 
verse hy azras and Qirives: H. ye 


* The A. V. in Phil. iv. 3 does not bring out 
this relation of adrats to the previous names. In- 
stead of “help those women which labored,” &c., 
the rendering should be “help them," ¢. e. the 
women before mentioned, “which labored,” &c. 
The conjecture that Euodia may have taken the 
name (note the meaning) on becoming a Christian, 
cannot be proved or disproved. Most of those who 
secognize an order of deaconesses in the primitive 
church, tink that Euodia belonged to that order. 
{ DEACONESS ] H. 


EUPHRATES (199: Eigpdrns: Exphra- 
tes) is probably a word of Aryan origin, the initial 
element being ‘u, which ia in Sanscrit se, in Zend 
ke, and in Greek ¢€%; and the second element being 
Sra, the particle of abundance. The Euphrates is 
thus “the good and abounding river.” It is not 
tmprolable that in common parlance the name was 


[Evopras.] 


turns towards the southeast, and proceeds in thin 
direction fur above 1000 miles to its embouchure in 
the Persian Gulf. The last part of its course, from 
/fit downwards, is through a low, flat, and alluvial 
plain, over which it haa a tendency to spread and 
stavnate; above //if, and from thence to Sumeisat 
(Samosata), the country along its banks is for the 
most part open but hilly; north of Saumeist, the 
stream runs in a narrow valley among hivh mount. 
uins, and is interrupted by numerous rapids. The 
entire course is calculated at 1780 miles, nearly 
650 more than that of the Tigris, and only 2Ju 
short of that of the Indus; and of this distance 
more than two thirds (12U0 miles) is navigable for 
boats, and even, as the expedition of Col. Chesney 
proved, for small steamers. ‘The width of the river 
is greatest at the distance of 700 or 800 miles from 
its mouth — that is to say, from its junction with 
the Ahkubour to the villaze of Wera. It there 
averayes 4U0 yards, while lower down, from Werdi 
to Lamlum, it continually decreases, until at the 
last named place its width is not more than 120 
| yards, its depth having at the same time dimin- 
ished from an average of 18 to one of 12 feet 
The causes of this singular phenomenon are the 
entire lack of tributaries below the Ahudbvur, and 
the employment of the water in irrigation. ‘The 
river has also in this part of its course the tendency 
already noted, to run off and waste itself in vast 
marshes, which every year more and more cover 
the alluvial tract west and south of the stream. 
From this cause its lower course is continually 
varving, and it is doubted whether at present, ex- 
cept in the season of the inundation, any portion 
of the Euphrates water is poured into the Shat-eb 


soon shortened to its modern form of Frat, which | Arad. 
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The annual inundation of the Euphrates is caused | he gained over Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and his 


by tue melting of the snows in the Armenian high- 
lands. [t occurs in the month of May. The rise 
of the ‘Tigris is earlier, since it drains the southern 
flank of the great Armenian chain. ‘The Tigris 
scarcely ever overflows ([HIDDEKEL], but the ku- 
phrates inundates large tracts on both sides of its 
course from Hit downwards. The great hydraulic 
works ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar (Abyden. Fr. 8) 
had for their great object to control the inundation 
by turning the waters through sluices into canals 
prepared fur them, and distributing them in chan- 
nels over a wide extent of country. 

The Euphrates has at all times been of some im- 
portance as furnishing a line of trathe between the 
Kast and the West. Herodotus speaks of persons, 
probably mercliants, using it regularly on their 
passage from the Mediterranean to Babylon (Herod. 
i. 185). He also describes the boats which were in 
use upon the stream (i. 194)— and mentions that 
their principal freight was wine, which he seems to 
have thought was furnished by Armenia. It was, 
however, more probably Syrian, as Armenia is too 
cold fur the vine. Boats such as he describes, of 
wicker work, and coated with bitumen, or some- 
times covered with skins, still abound on the river. 
Alexander appears to have brought to Babylon by 
the Euphrates route vessels of some considerable 
size, which he had had made in Cyprus and Phe- 
nicia. ‘They were so constructed that they could 
take to pieces, and were thus carried piecemeal to 
Thapsacus, where they were put together and 
launched (Aristobul. ap. Strab. xvi. 1, § 11). The 
disadvantage of the route was the difficulty of con- 
veying return cargoes against the current. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus the boats which descended the 
river were broken to pieces and sold at Babylon, 
and the owners returned on toot to Armenia, tak- 
ing with them only the skins (i. 194). Aristobulus 
however related (ap. Strab. xvi. 3, § 3) that the 
Gerrheeans ascerded the river in their rafts not 
only to Babylon, but to Thapsacus, whence they 
carried their wares on foot in all directions. The 
spices and other products of Arabia formed their 
principal merchandise. On the whole there are 
sufficient grounds for believing that throughout 
the Babylonian and Persian periods this route was 
made use of by the merchants of various nations, 
and that by it the Kast and West continually inter- 
changed their most important products. (See 
Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 536-37). 

The Euphrates is first mentioned in Scripture as 
one of the four rivers of Eden (Gen. ii. 14). Its 
celebrity is there sutticiently indicated by the ab- 
sence of any explanatory phrase, such as accom- 
panies the names of the other streams. We next 
hear of it in the covenant made with Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 18), where the whole country from “ the 
great river, the river Euphrates’ to the river of 
Egypt is promised to the chosen race. In Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua we find that this promise was 
borne in mind at the time of the settlement in 
Canaan (Deut. i. 7, xi. 24; Josh. i. $); and from 
an important passage in the first book of Chroni- 
cles it appears that the tribe of Reuben did act- 
ually extend itself to the Euphrates in the times 
anterior to Saul (1 Chr. v. 9). EHlere they caine 
in contact with the Hagarites, who appear upon 
the middle Euphrates in the Assyrian inscriptions 
ef the later empire. It ian David, however, who 
seems for the first time to have entered on the full 
amjoyment of the prcmise, by the victories which 


allies, the Syrians of Damascus (2 Sam. viii. 3-8: 
1 Chr. xviii. 3}. The object of his expedition was 
“to recover his border," and to stablish his do- 
minion by the river Euphrates; "* and in this object 
he appears to have been altogether successful: in- 
sumiuch that Solomon, his son, who was not a man 
of war, but only inherited his father’s dominivns, 
is said to have “ reigned over all kingdoms from 
the river (¢. e. the Euphrates) unto the land of the 
Philistines and unto the border of Egypt’ (1 K. 
iv. 21; compare 2 Chr. ix. 26). Thus during the 
reigns of David and Solomon the dominion of 
Israel actually attained to the full extent both ways 
of the original promise, the Euphrates forming the 
boundary of their empire to the northeast, and the 
river of Egypt (torrens A:gypti) to the southwest. 
This wide-spread dominion wus lest upon the dis- 
ruption of the empire under Rehoboam; and no 
more is heard in Scripture of the Euphrates until 
the expedition of Necho against the Babylonians 
in the reign of Josiah. The “Great River” had 
meanwhile served for some time as a boundary Le 
tween Assyria and the country of the Hittites (see 
ASSYRIA), but had been repeatedly crossed by the 
armies of the Ninevite kings, who gradually estat- 
lished their sway over the countries upon its rivht 
bank. The crossing of the river was alwavs ditli- 
cult; and at the point where certain natural facili- 
ties fixed the ordinary passage, the strong fort of 
Carchemish had been built, probably in very eaily 
times, to command the position. [CARCHEMIsH.] 
Hence, when Necho determined to attempt the per- 
manent conquest of Syria, his march was directed 
upon “Carchemish by Euphrates’? (2 Chr. xxxv. 
2U), which he captured and held, thus extending 
the dominion of Egypt to the Euphrates, and re 
newing the old glories of the Ramesside kings. His 
triumph, however, was short-lived. Three vears 
afterwards the Babylonians — who had inherited 
the Assyrian dominion in these parts — made an 
expedition under Nebuchadnezzar against Necho, 
defeated his army, “ which was by the river ku- 
phrates in Carchemish " (Jer. xlvi. 2), and recov- 
ered all Syria and Palestine. Then “the king of 
Egypt came no more out of his land, for the king 
of Babylon had taken from the river of Egvpt unto 
the river Euphrates all that pertained to the king 
of Egypt’ (2 K. xxiv. 7). 

These are the chief events which Scripture dis- 
tinctly connects with the “Great Kiver.’’ It is 
probably included among the “rivers of Babylon,” 
by the side of which the Jewish captives “ remem- 
bered Zion’ and “ wept” (Ps. cxxxvii. 1); and no 
doubt is glanced at in the threats of Jeremiah 
against the Chaldean ‘waters’ and “springs,” 
upon which there is to be a “ drought,” that shall 
«dry them up” (Jer. 1. 38; li. 36). The fulfill- 
ment of these prophecies bas been noticed under 
the head of Cuatp#a. The river still brings 
down as much water as of old, but the precious 
element is wasted by the neglect of man; the vari- 
ous water-courses alung which it was in former 
times conveyed are dry: the main channel has 
shrunk; and the water stagnates in unwhiclesome 
marshes. 

It is remarkable that Scripture contains no clear 
and distinct reference to that striking occasion. 
when, according to profane historians (Herod. i. 
191; Xen. Cyrep. vii. 5), the Euphrates was turned 
ayainst its mistress, and used to effect the ruin of 
Babylon. The brevity of Daniel (v. 30, 31) is per 


EUPOLEMUS 


‘aps suthcient to account for his silence on the 
point; but it might have been expected from the 
fullness of Jeremiah (chs. L. and li.) that so remark- 
able a feature of the siege would not have escaped 
mention. We must, however, remember, in the 
first place, that a clear prophecy may have been 
purposely withheld, in order that the Babylonians 
mivht not be put upon their guard. And secondly, 
we may notice, that there does seem to be at least 
one reference to the circumstance, thouzh it is cov- 
ert, as it was necessary that it should be. In 
immediate conjunction with the passage which most 
_ clearly declares the taking of the city by a surprise 
is found an expression, which reads very obscurely 
in our version — “the passages are stopped * (Jer. 


li. 32). Here the Hebrew term used (AMBY2) 


applies most properly to “ fords or ferries over riv- 
ers” (comp. Judy. iii. 28); ‘and the whole passage 
may best be translated, ‘‘the ferries are seized "’ 

*¢ occupied; '’ which agrees very well with the en- 
trance of the Persians by the river, and with the 
ordinary mode of transit in the place, where there 
was but one bridge (Herod. i. 134). 

(See, for a general account of the Euphrates, 
Col. Chesney's Auphrates Laxpedition, vol. i; and 
for the lower course of the stream, compare Loftus's 
Chalet and Susinna. See also Rawlinson’s He- 
rodutus, vol. i. Essay ix., and Layard's Nineveh and 
Babylon, chs. xxi. and xxii.) G. R. 


EUPOL’EMUS (Edrdacnos [good in war)), 
the “son of Jolin, the son of Accos" (Axxas; 
cf. Neh. iii. 4, 21, &c.), one of the envoys sent to 
Rome by Judas Maccabeus, cir. B. Cc. 161 (1 Mace. 
vili. 17; 2 Mace. iv. 11; Joseph. Ant. xii. 10, § 6). 
He has been identified with the historian of the 
same name (Kuseb. Prep. -v. ix. 17 fF); but it is 
by no means clear that the historian was of Jewish 
descent (Joseph. c. Apwn. i. 23; yet cf. Hieron. 
de Vir. [lustr. 38). B. F. W. 


EUROC’LYDON (EvpoxAvdor [Lachm. 
Treg., with A B* Sin. 5 EvpaxvaAwy : Euro- 
aquils}), the name given (Acts xxvii. 14) to the 
gale of wind, which off the south coast of Crete 
seized the ship in which St. Paul was ultimately 
wrecked on the coast of Malta. The circumstances 
of this gale are described with much particularity ; 
and they admit of abundant illustration from the 
experience of modern seamen in the Levant. In 
the first place it came down from the island (xar’ 
avrjs),4 and therefore must have blown, more or 
less, from the northward, since the ship was sailing 
along the south coast, not far from Mount Ida, and 
on the way from Fair HAVENS toward PHCUENICE. 
So Captain Spratt, R. N., after leaving Fair Ha- 
vens with a light southerly wind, fell in with “a 
strong northerly breeze, blowing direct from Mount 
Ida” (Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
1856, pp. 97, 246 [p. 101, ed. of 1866}). Next, 
the wind is described as being like a typhoon or 
whirlwind (rupwuinds, A. V. ‘ tempestuous **); 
and the same authority speaks of such gales in the 
Levant as being generally ‘ accompanied by terrific 
gusts and squalls from those high monntains " 
(Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1856, ii. 401). 
It is also observable that the chane of wind in the 
voyage befure us (xxvii. 13, 14) is exactly what 
might have been expected; for Captain J. Stewart, 





@ * On the force of car’ avrns, see addition under 
Caers. H. 
50 
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R. N., observes, in his remarks on the Archipelago, 
that © it is always safe to anchor under the lee of 
an island with a northerly wind, as it dies away 
gradually, but it would be extremely dangerous 
with southerly winds, as they almost invariably 
shitt to a violent northerly wind "’ (Vurdy's Scaiding 
lirectury, pt. ii. p. G1). ‘The long duration of the 
vale (“the fourteenth night,’ 27), the overelouded 
state of the sky (* neither sun nor stars appearing,” 
20), and even the heavy rain which concluded the 
storm (roy berdy, xxviii. 2) could easily be matched 
with parallel instances in modern times (see Jy. 
aud Shipwreck, p. 144; Life and ‘pp. p. 412). 
We have seen that the wind was more or leas 
northerly. The context gives us full materials for 
determining its direction with great exactitude. 
The vessel was driven from the coast of Crete to 
CLAUDA (xxvii. 16), and apprehensiun was felt 


| that she would be driven into the African Syrtis 


T\ (ver. 17). Combining these two circumstances with 
the fact that she was less than half way from Fair 
Havens to Pheenice when the storm bean (ver. 14), 
we come to the conclusion that it came from the 
N. E. or E. N. EB. This is quite in harmony with 
the natural sense of EvpaxvAwy (Luronquilo, 
Vulg.), which is regarded as the true reading by 
Bentley, and is found in some of the best MSS.; 
but we are disposed to adhere to the Received Text, 
more especially as it is the more dithcult reading, 
and the phrase used by St. Luke (6 «adovpevos 
EvpoxAvdwy) seems to point to some peculiar word 
in use among the sailors. Dean Alford thinks 
that the true name of the wind was evpaxvAwy, 
but that the Greek sailors, not understanding the 
Latin termination, corrupted the word into edpox- 
Avdwy, and that so St. Luke wrote it. [Winvs.]} 
~ J.S. a. 
EU’TYCHUS $9 (Ebrvyos [fortunnte}), a 
youth at Troas (Acts xx. 9), who sitting in a win- 
dow, and having fallen asleep while St. Paul was 
discoursing far into the night, fell from the third 
story, and being taken up dead, was miraculously 
restored to life by the Apostle. ‘The plain state- 
ment, 4p8n vexpds, and the proceeding of St. Paul 
with the body (cf. 2 K. iv. 34), forbid us for a 
moment to entertain the view of De Wette, Meyer, 
and Olshausen, who suppose that animation was 
merely suspended. H. A. 


* [In his later editions (Apostelyeschichte, 1854 
and 1861), Meyer discards his earlier opinion, and 
declares fully that FEutyehus was killed by the fall, 
and hence was restored to life by a miracle. We 
may add that the window, out of which the sleeper 
fell, projected (according to the side of the house 
where the window was) either over the street or 
over the interior court; and hence, in either case, 
he fell trom “the third story upon the hard earth 
or pavement below. The lamentation of those pres- 
ent (@opuBeiaGe, and see Mark v. 38) shows that 
they considered him dead, which is also the antith- 
esis suggested by (wyra in ver. 12. H. 


EVANGELIST. The constitution of the 
Apostolic Church included an order or body of 
men known as Evangelists. ‘The absence of any 
detailed account of the organization and practical 
working of the church of the first century leaves 
us in some uncertainty as to their functions and 
positions. The meaning of the name, “the pub- 
lishers of glad tidings,’’ seems common to the work 
of the Christan ministry generally, yet in Eph. iv. 
11 the evayyeAcoral appear on the one hand after 
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the axderodo: and wpopiras; on the other before 
the womueéves and S:3dcnarou. Assuming that the 
Apostles here, whether limited to the Twelve or 
not, are those who were looked on as the special 
delegates and represeutatives of Christ, and there- 
fore higher than all others in their authority, and 
that the prophets were men speaking under the 
immediate impulse of the Spirit words that were 
mighty in their effects on men’s hearts and con- 
sciences, it would follow that the evangelists bad 
a function subordinate to theirs, yet. more conspic- 
uous, and so far higher, than that of the pastors 
who watched over a church that had been founded, 
and of the teachers who carried on the work of 
systematic instruction. This passage accordingly 
would Jead us to think of them as standing between 
the two other groups — sent forth as missionary 
preachers of the Giospel by the first, and as such 
preparing the way for the labors of the second. 
The same inference would seem to follow the occur- 
rence of the word as applied to Philip in Acts xxi. 
8. He had been one of those who had gone every- 
where, evayyeA:(duevor toy Adyow (Acts viii. 4), 
now in one city, now in another (viii. 40); but he 
has not the power or authority of an Apostle, does 
not speak as a prophet himself, though the gift of 
prophecy belongs to his four daughters (xxi. 9), 
exercises apparently no pastoral superintendence 
over any portion of the flock. The omission of 
evangelists in the list of 1 Cor. xii. may be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that the nature of St. 
Paul’s argument led him there to speak of the set- 
tled organization of a given local church, which of 
course presupposed the work of the missionary 
preacher as already accomplished, while the train 
of thought in Eph. iv. 11 brought before his mind 
all who were ini any way instrumental in building 
up the church universal. It follows from what has 
‘ been said that the calling of the evangelist is ex- 
pressed by the word anpugoew rather than 8:3doe- 
Key, OF wapaxaAev; it is the proclamation of 
the glidl-tidings to those who have not known 
them, rather than the instruction and pastoral care 
of those who have believed and been baptized. 
And this is also what we gather from 2 Tim. iv. 
2, 5. Timotheus is “to preach the word;"’ in 
doing this he is to fullill «the work of an evangel- 
ist.”” It follows also that the name denotes a work 
rather than an order, The evangelist might or 
might not be a bishop-elder or a deacon. The 
Apostles, so far as they evangelized (Acts viii. 25, 
xiv. 7; 1 Cor. i. 17), might claim the title, though 
there were many evangelists who were not Apos- 
tles. The brother, whose praise was in the gos- 
pel’ (2 Cor. viii. 18), may be looked on as one of 
St. Paul's companions in the work, and known 
probably by the same name. In this, as in other 
points connected with the organization of the 
church in the Apostolic aye, but little information 
is to be gained from later writers. The name was 
no longer explained by the presence of those to 
whom it had been specially applied, and came to 
be variously interpreted. Theodoret (on Eph. iv. 
11) describes the evangelists (as they have been 
described above) as travelling missionaries. Chry- 
sostoin, as men who preached the gospel yh mwrepitor- 
Tes xavrayou. The account given by Eusebius 
(1. &. iii. 37), though somewhat rhetorical and 
‘vague, gives prominence to the idea of itinerant 
‘missionary preaching. Men “do the work of 
evangelista, leaving their homes to proclaim Christ, 


EVIDENCE 


ignorant of the faith.’ The last clause of this 
description indicates a change in the work, which 
before long affected the meaning of the name 
If the gospel was a written book, and the office of 
the evangelists was to read or distribute it, then 
the writers of such books were nar’ ¢foyfy THE 
evangelists. It is thus, accordingly, that Eusebius 
(/. c.) speaks of them, though the old meaning of 
the word (as in //. &. v. 10, where he applies it to 
Pantenus) is not forgotten by him. Soon this 
inevning so overshadowed the oki that Cecumenius 
(Kstins on Eph. iv. 11) has no other notion of the 
evangelists than as those who have written a gos- 
pel (comp. Harless on Eph. iv. 11). Augustine, 
though commonly using the word in this sense, af 
times remembers its earlier signification (Serm. 
xcix. and celxvi.). Ambrosianus (Estiua, 4 c.) 
identities them with deacons. In later liturzical 
language the work was applied to the reader of tue 
gospel for the day. (Comp. Neander, /’fanz. u. 
Leu. iii. 5; Hooker, £. P. bk. lxxviii. 7, 9.) 
E. H. P. 


EVE (71M, i. e. Charvah : LXX. in Gen. iit 
20, Zarh, elsewhere Eda: Hera), the name given in 
Scripture to the first woman. It is simply a femi- 
uine form of the adjective TT, diring, alice, which 
more commonly makes 1°I1; or it may be re 
garded as a variation of the noun TPIT, which 
means life. The account of Eve's creation is found 
at Gen. ii. 21, 22. Upon the failure of a compan- 
ion suitable for Adam among the creatures which 
were brought to him to be named, the Lord God 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, and took one 
of hia ribs from him, which be fashioned into a 
woman, and brought her to the man. Various 
explanations of this narrative have been offered. 
Perhaps that which we are chiefly intended to learn 
from it is the foundation upon which the union 
between man and wife is built, namely, identity of 
nature and oneness of origin. 

Through the subtlety of the serpent, Eve was 
beguiled into a violation of the one commandment 
which had been imposed upon her and Adam. She 
took of the fruit of the furbidden tree and gave it 
her husband (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 
14). ([ADAM.] The different aspects under which 
Inve regarded her mission as a mother are seen in 
the names of her sons. At the birth of the first 
she said “I have gotten a man from the Lord,” 
(with Jehovah,” se. his aid?} or perhaps, + J 
have gotten a man, eren the Lord,” mistaking bim 
for the Kedeemer. When the second was bor, 
tinding her hopes frustrated, she named him Abel, 
or vanity. [ABEL.] When his brother had slain 
him, and she again bare a son, she called his name 
Seth, and the joy of a mother seemed to outweish 
the sense of the vanity of life: ‘ For God,” said 
she, “hath appointed ME another seed instead of 
Abel, for Cain slew him.” ‘The Scripture account 
of Eve closes with the birth of Seth. S. L. 


EVI (*O8 [desire]: Ev{; [Vat. Eves, and so 
Alex. in Num.:] Ari, Herreus), one of the five 
kings or princes of Midian, slain by the Israelites 
in the war after the matter of Baal-peor, and whoer 
lands were afterwards allotted to Keuben (Nuw.. 
xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 21). (Mrp1an.] EL S. P. 


* EVIDENCE (Jer. xxxii. 10 ff.) means « bil 


and deliver the written gospels to those who were ‘of sale” (772;171 TED), mentioned repeatedly ia 
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the accuunt of Jeremiah's fictitious purchase of a| tion of the ible (Crturcit]; and that the Jewisk 


field. ‘his was a symbolic act, signifying ae 
though the threatened desolation must come. God's 
word of promise was sure, and “ houses and fields 
and vineyards should again be pussessed in the 
land” (Jer. xxxii. 15). H. 


EVIL-MERODACH (JP ‘RH: 


Eviaduapwddx [Vat. -e-], [ Alex. Evecavapwday, 
OvAapapasay; FA. in Jer, Qudcdauaxap :] 
OvaAaimasdyap; Abyden. "AusApapovdoxos; 
rus. EveiApapd3ovxos: Arilaerodwh), according 
to Berosus and Abydenus, was the son and succes- 
sor of Nebuchadnezzar. We learn from the second 
book of Kings (2 K. xxv. 27) and from Jeremiah 
(Jer. lii. 31), that in the first year of his reign this 
king had compassion upon his father’s enemy, Jehoi- 
achin, and released him frum prison where he had 
Lanyuished for thirty-seven years, “ spake kindly to 
him,” and gave him a portion at his table for the 
rest of his life. He reigned but a short term, hav- 
iny ascended the throne on the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in B.C. 561, and being himself succeeded 
by Nerivlissar in B.C. 559. (See the Canun of 
Ptolemy, given under Banyuon.) He thus ap- 
pears to have reigned but two yeacs, which is the 
time assivned to him by Abydenus (/’r. 9) and 
Berosus (/'r. 14). At the end of this brief space 
F:vil-Merodach was murdered by Neriylissar [NER- 
GAL-SHAREZER] — a Babylonian noble married to 
his sister — who then seized the crown. Accord- 
ing to Berosus, Evil-Merodach provoked his fate by 
lawless government and intemperance. — Perhaps 
the departure frum the policy of his father, and 
the substitution of mild for severe measures, may 
have been viewed in this light. G. R. 


* EVIL SPIRIT. [Demon.] 


* EXCELLENCY OF CARMEL, Is. 
xxxv.2. [CARMEL, especially note, p. 389, Amer. 
ed.] 

* EXCELLENT, after the Latin ezcellens, 
has its older sense of “surpassing,’’ “ transcend- 
ent,’ in Dan. ii. 31 (“ brightness . . . excellent ’’) 
and 2 Peter i. 17 (“excellent glory). In con- 
formity with that usae, we find Shakespeare speak- 
ing of “a yrand excellent tyrant,’ and Taylor of 
“ excellent pain.” 

“Most excellent” (xpdrioros) as applied to 
Theophilus, Luke i. 3, and to Felix, Acts xxiii. 
26, is unquestionably a title of rank or oftice. It 
is the same Greek term that the A. V. renders 
“noble? as applied to Felix, Acta xxiv. 3, and to 
Festus, Acts xxvi. 25. [Ttropiitus.] H. 


* EXCHANGERS. [Monry-CHanGens.] 
EXCOMMUNICATION (aqopiouss: ex- 


communicttie).  Excommunication 18 a power 
founded upon a right inherent in all religious so- 
cieties, and is analugous to the powers of capital 
punishment, banishment, and exclusion from mem- 
bership, which are exercised by political and mu- 
nicipal bodies. If Christianity is merely a philosoph- 
ical idea thrown into the world to do battle with 
other theories, and to be valued according as it 
maintains its ground or not in the conflict of opin- 
ions, excommunication and ecclesiastical punish- 
ments and penitential discipline are unreasonable. 
af @ society has been instituted for maintaining 
any body of doctrine and any code of morals, they 
are necessary to the existence of that society. That 
the Christian church is an organized polity. a spir- 
itual “ kingdom of God "’ on earth, is the declara- 


church was at once a spiritual and a temporal or 
ganization is clear. 


I. Jewish Excommunication.— The Jewish sys 
tem of excommunication was threefold. For a first 
offense a delinquent was subjected to the penalty of 


NYT) (Niddii). Rambam (quoted by Lightfoot, 
Hore Hebrawe on 1 Cor. v. 5), Morinus (De 
Penitentia, iv. 27), and Buxtorf (Leziwun, 8. v 


‘V13) enumerate the twenty-four offenses for which 
it was inflicted. They are various, and rane in 
heinousness from the offense of keeping a fierce dog 
to that of ‘taking God's name in vain. Elsewhere 
(Bab. Moed Kuton, fol. 16, 1) the causes of its 
infliction are reduced to two, termed money and 
epicurisin, by which is meant debt and wanton in- 
sulence. The offender was first cited to appear in 
court, and if he refused to appear or to make amenda, 
his sentence was pronounced — “ Let M. or N. be 
under excommunication.” The excommunicated 
person was prohibited the use of the bath, or of 
the razor, or of the convivial table; and all who 
had to do with him were coinmanded to keep him 
at four cubits’ distance. He was allowed to go to 
the Temple, but not to make the circuit in the or- 
dinary manner. The term of this punishment was 
thirty days; and it was extended to a second, and 
to a third thirty days when necessary. If at the 
end of that time the offender was still contuma.- 
cious, he was subjected to the second excommuni- 


cation, termed OTT (cherem), a word meaning 
something devoted to God (Lev. xxvii. 21, 28; Ex. 
xxii. 20 [19]; Num. xviii. 14). Severer penalties 
were now attached. The offender was not allowed 
to teach or to be taught in company with others, to 
hire or to be hired. nor to perform any commercial 
transactions bevond purchasing the necessaries of 
life. ‘Ihe sentence was delivered by a court of ten, 
and was accompanied by a solemn malediction, for 
which authority was supposed to be found in the 
«Curse ye Meroz”’ of Judy. v. 23. Lastly followed 


SIDW (Shammathd), which was an entire cut- 
ting off from the congregation. It has been sup- 
posed by some that these two latter forms of excom- 
munication were undistinguishable from each other. 

The punishment of excommunication is not ap- 
pointed by the Law of Moses. It is founded on 
the natural right of self-protection which all socie- 
ties enjoy. The case of Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram (Num. xvi.', the curse denounced on Meroz 
(Judy. v. 23), the commission and proclamation of 
Ezra (vii. 26, x. 8), and the reformation of Nehe- 
miah (xiii. 25), are appealed to by the Talnudists 
as precedents by which their proceedings are regu- 
lated. In respect to the principle involved, the 
“ cutting off from the people’ commanded for cer- 
tain sing (Ex. xxx. 33, 38, xxxi. 14; Lev. xvii. 4), 
and the exclusion from the camp denounced on the 
leprous (Lev. xiii. 46; Num. xii. 14) are more 
apposite. 

In the New Testament, Jewish excommunication 
is brought prominently before us in the case of the 
man that was born blind and restored to sizht (John 
ix.). The Jews had agreed already that if any 
man did confess that he was Christ, he should be 
put out of the synagozue. Therefore said his par- 
ents, He is of age, ask him'’ (22, 23). “And 
they cast him out. Jesus heard that they had cast 
him out"’ (34, 35). The expressions here used, 
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dwocuvayaryos yévnta: — e&€Badrov airby tw, 
refer, nc doubt, to the first form of excommunica- 
tion or niddii, Qur Lord warns his disciples that 
they will have to suffer excommunication at the 
bands of their countrymen (John xvi. 2); and the 
fear of it is described as sutlicient to prevent per- 
Bons in a respectable position from acknowledging 
their belief in Christ (John xii. 42). In) Luke vi. 
22, it has been thought that our Lord referred spe- 
cifically to the three forms of Jewish excommuni- 
cation — “ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, 
and when they shall separate you from their com- 
PALy (apopiowory), and shall reproach you (over 
Sicwory), and cast out your name as evil (éxBadw- 
ow), for the Son of Man’s sake.” The three 
words very accurately express the simple separation, 
the additional malediction, and the tinal exclusion 
of neddii, cherem, and shammathda. This verse 
mikes it probable that the three stages were already 
formally distinguished from each other, though, no 
doubt, the words appropriate to each are occasion- 
ally used inaccurately.¢ 

Il. Christian Lrcommunication. — F-xcommuni- 
cation, as exercised by the Christian church, is not 
merely founded on the natural right possessed by 
all societics, nor merely on the exainple of the Jew- 
isu’ church and nation. It was instituted by our 
Jord (Matt. xviii. 15, 18), and it was practiced by 
and commanded by St. Paul (1 Tim. i. 20; 1 Cor. 
v. 11; Tit. iii. 10). 

Hts Institution. — The passage in St. Matthew 
has led to much controversy, into which we do not 
enter. It runs as follows: “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if be shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he 
nevlect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as 
& heathen man and a publican.” “ Verily I say unto 
you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.’’ Our Lord here 
recognizes and appoints a way in which a member 
of his church is to become to his brethren as a 
heathen man and a publican — 7. ¢. be reduced to 
a state analogous to that of the Jew suffering the 
penalty of the third form of excommunication. It 
is to follow on his contempt of the censure of the 
church passed on him for a trespass which he has 
committed. The final excision is to be preceded, 
as inthe case of the Jew, by two warmings. 

Apostolic Example. — In the epistles we find 
St. Paul frequently claiming the right to exercise 
discipline over his converta (comp. 2 Cor. i. 23, xiii. 
10). In two cases we find him exercising this au- 
thority to the extent of cutting off offenders from 
the church. Qne of these is the case of the incest- 
uovs Corinthian: “Ye are puffed up, and have 
not rather mourned, that he that hath done this 
deed might be taken away from among you. For 
I verily, as absent. in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already, as though I were present, 


@ * On the forms and degrees of Jewish excommu- 
vication, see particularly Buxtorfs Lex. Talm. col. 
827.-29, 1303-07, 2468-70. A tremendous example of 
the cheremn ia given (from Buxtorf) in Stuart’s Comm. 
on Romans, p. 403, 2d ed. (note on Rom. ix. 8). The 
anathewa pronounced on Spinoza by a Jewish tribunal 
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concerning him that hath so done this dees, im the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gath- 
ered together, and my spirit, with the power of oar 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus" 
(1 Cor. vy. 2-5). The other case is that of Ilyme- 
neus and Alexander: “ Holding faith. and a rood 
conscience; which some having put away concern. 
ing faith have made shipwreck: of whem is Hyme 
neus and Alexander; whom I have delivered tunte 
Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme” 1 
Tim. i. 19,20). It seems certain that these per. 
sons were excommunicated, the first for immicraiity, 
others for heresy. What is the full meaning ot 
the expression, * deliver unto Satan,”’ ts deuitiul. 
All avree that excommunication is contained ip it, 
but whether it implies any further punishme:t, 
inflicted by the extraordinary powers committed 
specially to the Apostles, hag been questicuead. 
The strongest arguinent fer the phrase meaning 
no more than excommunication may be drawn 
from a comypxrison of Col. 1.13. Addressing him- 
self to the * saints and faithful brethren in € brist 
which are at Colosse,’ St. Paul exhorts them to 
“give thanks unto the Father which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light: who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Son: in whom we have re 
demption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins.” The conception of the Apostle here is 
of men Iving in the realm of darkness, and trans- 
ported from thence into the kingdom of the Soa 
of God, which is the inheritance of the saints in 
light, by admission into the church. What he 
means by the power of darkness is abundantly clear 
from many other passazes in his writings, of which 
it will be sufficient to quote Eph. vi. 12: + Put 
on the whole annor of God, that ye mav¥ Le able 
to stand ayninst the wiles of the devil; for we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in hich places."".  Intruducticen into 
the church is therefore, in St. Paul's mind, a trars- 
lation from the kingdom and power of Satan to 
the kingdom and government of Christ. This 
being so, he could hardly more naturally describe 
the effect of excluding a man from the church t):aa 
hy the words, “deliver him unto Satan,"’ the idea 
being, that the man, ceasing to be a subject of 
Christ's kingdom of light, was at once transported 
back to the kingdom of darkness, and delivered 
therefore into the power of its ruler, Satan. ‘This 
interpretation is strongly confirmed by the terms 
in which St. Paul describes the commission 
which he received from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
when he was sent to the Gentiles : * To open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to lizht, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among ther which are sanctified by faith thai is 
in me’ (Acts xxvi. 18). Here again the act cf 
being placed in Christ's kingdom, the church. is 





in 1656 is another remarkable epecimen of curing te 
the name of religion. It has been recently publisied 
in the Sujyke-mentum to the Works of Spinoz (con 
taining hitherto inedited treatises) p. 290 7 (Ams 
1862). A. 
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‘ pronounced to be a translation from darxness to 
light, from the power of Satan unto God. Con- 
versely, to be cast out of the church would be to 
be removed from light to darkness, to be withdrawn 
from (Gsod’s government, and delivered into the 
power of Satan (so Balsamon and Zonaras, in Ba- 
sd. Can. 7; Estius, ta 1 Cor. v.; Beveridge, in 
Car. Apost. x.). If, however, the expression 
taeans more than excommunication, it would im- 
ply the additional exercise of a special apostolical 
power, similar to that exerted on Ananias and Sap- 
phira (Acts v. 1), Simon Magus (viii. 20), and 
Elymas (xiii, 10). (So Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Hammond, Grotius, Lightfoot.) 
Apostolic Precept. — In addition to the claim to 
exercise discipline, and its actual exercise in the 
form of cxcommunication, by the Apostles, we find 
apostolic precepts directing that discipline should 
be exercised by the rulers of the church, and that 
in some cases excommunication should be resorted 
to: “If any man obey not our word by this 
epistle, note that man, and have no company with 
him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count him not 
as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother," 
writes St. Paul to the Thessalonians (2 Thess. iii. 
14). To the Romans: “ Mark them which cause 
divisions and offenses contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have heard, and avoid them ” (Rom. xvi. 
17). To the Galatians: “1 would they were even 
cut off that trouble you” (Gal. v. 12). To Tim- 
othy: “If any man teach otherwise, .. . . from 
such withdraw thyself’’ (1 Tim. vi. 3). To Titus 
he uses a still stronzer expression: “A man that 
is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject’ (Tit. iii. 10). St. John instructs the lady 
to whom he addresses his second epistle, not to 
receive into her house, nor bid God speed to any 
who did not believe in Christ (2 John 10); and we 
read that in the case of Cerinthus he acted hinself 
on the’precept that he had given (Inseb. H. £. iii. 
28). In his third epistle he describes Diotrephes, 
apparently a Judaizing presbyter, ‘who loved to 
have the preeiwinence,”’ as “casting out of the 
church,” ¢. e. refusing church communion to, the 
stranger brethren who were travelling about preach- 
ing to the Gentiles (3 John 10). In the addresses 
to the Seven Churches, the anvels or rulers of the 
church of Pergamos3 and of Thyatira are rebuked 
for “suffering” the Nicolaitans and Balaamites 
‘to teach and to seduce my servants to commit 
fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols” 
(Rev. ii. 20). There are two passages still more 
important to our subject. In the [Epistle to the 
Galatians, St. Paul denounces, “ Though we, or an 
anvel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed (ava0eua forw). As I said 
before, so say I now again, lf any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed” (2yddeua form, Gal. i. 8, 9). 
And in the First Epistle to the Corinthians: “ If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be Anathema Maran-atha’’ (1 Cor. xvi. 22). It 
has been supposed that these two expressions, “ let 
him be Anathema,”’ “let him be Anathema Mar- 
an-atha,”’ refer respectively to the two later staves 
of Jewish excommunication —the cherem and the 
shammathd. 'Yhis requires consideration. 

The words avd@ene and avd6nua have evidently 
the same derivation, and originally they bore the 
same meaning. They express a person or thing 
set apart, laid up, or devoted. But whereas a thing 
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may be set apart by way of honor or for destruction, 
the words, like the Latin “ sacer’’ and the Englial 
‘devoted,’ caine to have opposite senses — r2 
anrnAAoTpiwuévoy @sov, and 7rd adwpiouevos 
@eg. The LXX. and several ecclesiastical writers 
use the two words almost indiscriminately, but in 
general the form dyd@nua is applied to the votive 
offering (see 2 Mace. ix. 16; Luke xxi. 5; and 
Chrys. //om. xvi. in kp. ad Rom.) and the form 
avadeua to that which is devoted to evil (see Deut. 
vii. 26; Josh. vi. 17, viii, 13). Thus St. Paul 
declares that he could wish himself an avd0eua 
from Christ, if he could thereby save the Jews 
(Rom. ix. 3). His meaning is that he would be 
willing to be set apart asa vile thing, to be cast 
aside and destroved, if only it could bring about 
the salvation of his brethren. Hence we see the 
furce of avdOeua ~orw in Gal. i. 8. % Have 
uoth'ng to do with him," would be the Apostle’s 
injunction, ‘but let him be set apart as an evil 
thing, for God to deal with him as he thinks fit." 
Hammond (t2 foc.) paraphrases it as follows: — 
You are to disclaim and renounce all communion 
with him, to look on him as on an excommunicated 
person, under the second degree of excommunica- 
tion, that none is to have any commerce with in 
sacred things.” Hence it is that ava@eua gore 
came to be the common expression employed by 
Councils at the termination of each canon which 
they enacted, meaning that whoever was disobedi- 
ent to the canon was to be separated froin the 
communion of the church and its privileges, and 
from the favor of God, until he repented (see Bing- 
ham, dAvt. xvi. 2, 16). 


The expression ’Ayd@eua papavadd, as it stands - 
by itself without explanation in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, is 
so peculiar, that it has tempted a number of in- 
genious expositions. Parkhurst hesitatingly derives 


it from TWAS OOM, « Cursed be thou.” But 


this derivation is not tenable. Buxtorf, Morinus, 
Hammond, Bingham, and others identify it with 
the Jewish shamuttha. They do so by translating 
shammatha, * The Lord comes.” But shamuutthd 
cannot be made to mean * The Lord comes" (see 
Liyhtfoot, an loc.). Several fanciful derivations are - 
given by Rabbinical writers, as ‘ There is death,” 
«“ There is desolation; ’’ but there is nu mention by 
them of such a signification as “ The Lord comes.” 


Lightfoot derives it from iva, and it probably 


means a thing excluded or shut out. Maranatha, 
however peculiar its use in the text may seem to 
us, is a Syro-Chaldaic expression, signifying ‘ The 
Lord is come"? (Chrysostoin, Jerome, Estius, Light- 
fuot), or “ The Lord cometh.’ If we take the for- 
mer meaning, we may regard it as giving the reason 
why the offender was to be anathematized; if the 
latter, it would either imply that the separation 
wus to be in perpetuity, “donee Dominus redeat "’ 
(Augustine), or, more properly, it would be a form 
of solemn appeal to the day on which the judgment 
should be ratified by the Lord (comp. Jude 14). 
In any case, it is a strengthened form of the simple 
avd@ena torw. And thus it may be regarded as 
holding towards it a similar relation to that which 
existed between the shammatha and the cherem, 
but not on any supposed ground of etymological 
identity between the two words shamindthd and 
maran-atha, Perhaps we ought to interpunctuate 
more strongly between ayd@eua and papavada, and 
read #rw dyd0eua papavaéd, t. ec. “Let him be 
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anathema. The Lord will come.’ The anathema, accompanied by imposition of hands. To trace out 
and the cherem answer very exactly to each other; this branch of the subject more minutely would 
(see Lev. xxvii. 28; Num. xxi. 3; Is. xliii. 28). carry us beyond our lezitimate sphere. Reference 
Restoration to Communion. — Two cases of ex-!| may be made to Suicer's Thesturue Kecle sinste 
communication are related in Holy Seripture; and cus, 8. VV. mpdoxAauois, axpéacis, ixéwreeis, 
in one of them the restitution of the offender is! gigrasts. 
specially recounted. ‘The incestuous Corinthian | References. — Tertullian, De Penitentia : Opp. 
had been excommunicated by the authority of |i. 139, Lutet. 1634: S. Ambrose, De Panitenter, 
St. Paul, who had issued his sentence from a dis-| Paris, 1686; Morinus, De Panitentin, Antv. 1682; 
tance without any consultation with the Corinthi- | Hammond, Puwer of the Keys: Works, i. 496, 
ans. He had required them publicly to promul-} Lond. 1684; Selden, De Jere Naturals et Gertian 
gate it and to act upon it. They had done so. | yucta Disciplinam Hebreorum, Lips. 1695; Lazhit- 
The offender had been brought to repentance, and j foot, Hore Hebrarce, On 1 Cor. v. 53 Works. ii. 
was overwhelmed with grief. Hereupon St. Paul, 746, Lond. 1684; Bingham, Antiquities of the 
still absent as before, forbids the further infliction | Christian Church, books xvi., xviii.. Lond. 1332; 
of the punishment, pronounces the forgiveness of | Marshall, Penitential Discipline of the Priniitire 
the penitent, and exhorts the Corinthians to re-! Church, Oxf. 1844; Thorndike, The Chwsrck’s 
ceive him back to communion, and to confirm their; Power of Excommunication, as found in Script. 
love towards him. ure; Works, vi. 21 (see also i. 55, ii. 157), Oxf 
The Nuture of Fxcommunication is made more | 1856; Waterland, No Communion with Lnpauners 
evident hy these acta of St. Paul than by any in-| of Fundamentals; Works, iii. 456, Oxf. 1843; 
vestigation of Jewish practice or of the etymology! Hey, Lectures in Divinity, On Art. xxxiii., Camb. 
of words. We thus find, (1) that it is a spiritual | 1822; Palmer, 7reatise on the Church, ii. 224, 
penalty, involving no temporal punishment, except | Lond. 1842; Browne, Azposition of the Articles, 
accidentally; (2) that it consists in separation from | On Art. xxxiii., Lond. 1863. F. M. 


the communion of the church; (3) that its object ~~ 

ig the good of the sufferer (1 Cor. v. 5), and the TI rRseaa ey ee mee " one KovAsrep i 
protection of the sound members of the church Weare pigeon ori nae 
eas reer ; at ij ‘ y an ndaniv, e gen- 
(2 Tim. iii. 17); (4) that its suljects are those who eral duties of the bede-aiankotawionarchs, “Ehud 


are guilty of heresy (1 Tim. i. 2U), or gross immo- Potipliar waa’ captain of the executi oare 
lity Sew hat it is intli ) : ioners ren. 
rality (1 Cor. v. 1); (5) that it is inflicted by the xxxvii. 36; see marvin), and had his ofticial resi- 


authority of the church at larve (Matt. xviii. 18), oe a : 
eo crate an . | dence at the public jail (Gen. xl. 3). Nebtuzara- 
wielded by the highest ecclesiastical otticer (1 Cor. dan, (2K. -xav, 8% Jer Xaxig.-9 aid Atoch flan. 


v. 3; ‘Tit. iii. 10); (6) that this ofticer’s sentence | .. : : 
is promulyated by the congregation to which the |" Be) held the satue Cine That the “captain 
offender belongs (1 Cor. vy. 4), in deference to his of the guard himself occasionally peor’ ne 
superior judyinent and command (2 Cur. ii. 9), es . ae Deieptia ee oped Re ee, 
and in spite of any opposition on the part of a!“ "" eyertuclee, Wie peer wasvone. of “high dig- 

nity, and something bevond the present position 


minority (46. 6); (7) that the exclusion may be of tes 2 : 
a Re! : re at ite) Of the zabit of modern Egypt (comp. Lane, i. 163), 
indefinite duration, or for a periud; (8) that its with which Wilkinson (ii. 45) compares it. It is 


duration may be abridged at the discretion and by |“. ‘ f i fe 

the indulgence of the person who has imposed the ee dict pus Sas ae sd leans ete 
alty Gb. 8): (9) ths 3 the ition | CoTPOr punishment with their own hands (W ilkin- 

pemelty (ede 8) 2) tant: penitener 1 Ghe-condition aon, ii. 43). “The LX.X. takes the word in its orig- 


on which restoration to communion is granted (t.|- Se eye mee 
7); (10) that the sentence is to be publicly reversed inal sense (cf. 1 Sam. ix. 23), and terms VPotiphar 


4 
as it was publicly promulgated (id. 10). chicf-cook, apy md-yeipos. 











Practice of Lacommunicauon in the Post-Apos- i ribs he. gerbe ks ve oe) pitas 
tolic Church. —'The first step was an admonition | ™™ DN ne A Ce ean 


to the offender, repeated once, or even more than military spy or scout, but under the foe eee 
once, in accordance with St. Paul's precept (Tit. transferred to the bu/y-quard, from the vigilance 


iii. 10). (See S. Ambr. De Offic. ii. 27: Prosper, ee Lae ae demanded, CARS gra zs 
De Vit. Contempl. ii. 7; Synesius, Ep. lili.) If | PU SOM oh -L. B. 
this did not reclaim him, it was succeeded by the} EXILE. (Carrivrry.] 


lesser excommunication (adopiouds), by which he ; : ono ; 
wis excluded from the participation of the eucha- EX’ODUS canal ALE) being the first 
words of the book, or abbr. VW’: in the Ma- 


rist, and was shut out froin the comimunion-service, 
sora to Gen. xxiv. 8 cailed }°°T9, see Burt. Lez. 


althoush admitted to what was called the service 
of the catechumens (see Theodoret, Ap. Ixxvii. 

Tala, col. 1325: “Efo80s: FEzedus), the second 
book of the Law or Pentateuch. 


ad Fulal.). ‘Thirdly followed the greater excom- 
A. Contents. — The book may be divided into 


munication or Anathema (rayreAhs apopiouds, 
dsdQeua), by which the offender was debarred, not 

two principal parts, I. Historical, i. l-xviii. 27; 
and If. Legislative, xix. 1-xl. 38. The foruer of 


only from the eucharist, but from taking part in 

all relizious acts in any assembly of the church, 
these may be subdivided into (1) the preparation 
for the deliverance of Israel from their bondage in 


and from the company of the faithful in the ordi- 
nary concerns of lite. In case of submission, otfend- 

Svypt; (2) the accomplishment of that deliver- 
ance. 


ers were received back to communion by going 
throuvh the four stages of public penance, in which 

I. (1.) The first section (i. l-xii. 36) contains 
an account of the following particulan: The 


they were termed, (1) mwpookAaiorres, Nentes, or 

weepers; (2) dxpodpevot, audientes, or hearers; 
great increase of Jacob’s posterity in the land of 
Egypt, and their oppression under a new dynasty, 


(3) cmontetovres, substrata, or kneelers: (4) cuw~ 
eotares, consistentes, or co-standers; after which 
which occupied the throne after the death of Juseph 


they were restored to communion by absolution, 
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ch. .); the birth, education, and flight of Moses 
(ii.) his solemn call to be the deliverer of his people 
(iii. l-iv. 17), and his return to Egypt in conse- 
quence (iv. 18-31); his first inetfectual attempt to 
prevail upon Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, which 
only resulted in an increase of their burdens (v. 1- 
21); a further preparation of Moses and Aaron for 
their oftice, toyether with the account of their gene- 
alovies (v. 22-vii. 7); the successive signs and 
wonders, by means of which the deliverance of Is- 
rael from the land of bondage is at length accom- 
plished, and the institution of the Passover (vii. 
8-xii. 36). 
(2.) A narrative of events from the departure 
out of Evypt to the arrival of the Israelites at 
Mount Sinai. We have in this section (a.) the 
departure and (mentioned in connection with it) the 
injunctions then given respecting the Passover and 
the sanctification of the first-born (xii, 37-xiii. 16); 
the march to the Ked Sea, the passage through it, 
and the destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the 
midst of the sea, together with Moses’ song of 
triumph on the occasion (xiii, 17-xv. 21); (6.) 
the principal events on the journey from the Ked 
Sea to Sinai, the bitter waters at Marah, the giving 
of quails and of the manna, the observance of the 
Sabbath, the miraculous supply of water from the 
rock at Rephidim, and the battle there with the 
Amalekites (xv. 22-xvii. 16); the arrival of Jethro 
in the Israelitish camp, and his advice as to the 
civil government of the people (xviii.). 

IL. The solemn establishment of the Theocracy 
on Mount Sinai. The people are set apart to God 
as ‘+a kingdom of priests and an holy nation "’ (xix. 
6); the ten commandments are given, and the laws 
which are to regulate the social life of the people 
are enacted (xxi. 1-xxiii. 19); an Angel is promised 
as their cuide to the Promised Land, and the cov- 
enant between God and Moses, Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy elders, aa the representatives of the 
people, is most solenmly ratified (xxiii. 2U-xxiv. 18); 
instructions are given respecting the tabernacle, the 
ark, the mercy-seat, the altar of burnt-ottering, 
the separation of Aaron and his sons for the priest's 
ottice, the vestments which they are to wear, the 
cereinonies to be observed at their consecration, the 
altar of incense, the laver, the holy oil, the selec- 
tion of Bezaleel and Abholiab for the work of the 
tabernacle, the observance of the Sabbath, and the 
delivery of the two tables of the Law into the 
hands of Moses (xxv. 1-xxxi. 18); the sin of the 
people in the matter of the golden calf, their re- 
jection in consequence, and their restoration to 
God's favor at the intercession of Moses (xxxii. 1- 
xxxiv. 35); lastly, the construction of the taber- 
nacle, and all pertaining to its service in accordance 
with the injunctions previously given (xxxv. 1-xl. 
38). 

This book, in short, gives a sketch of the early 
history of Israel as a nation: and the history has 
three clearly marked stages. First we see a nation 
enslaved; next a nation redeemed; lastly a nation 
set apart, and through the blending of its relig- 
ious and political life consecrated to the service of 
God. 

B. Integrity. — According to von Lengerke (Ke- 
naan, Ixxxviii., xe.) the following portions of the 
book belong to the orivinal or Elohistic document: 
Chap. i. 1-14, ii. 23-25, vi. 2-vii. 7, xii. 1-28, 37, 38, 
40-51 (xiii. 1, 2, perhaps), xvi, xix. 1, xx., xxv¥.- 
xxxi., xxxv.-xl. Stithelin (Avet, Unterss.) and De 
Wette (£inleitung) ayree in the main with this di- 
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vision. Knobel [1857], the most recent writer on 
the subject, in the introduction to his commentary 
on Exodus and Leviticus, has sifted these books still 
more carefully, and with regard to many passages 
has formed a different judgment. He assigns te 


the Elohist: i. 1-7, 13, 14, ii. 23-25 from WS, 
vi. 2-vil. 7 (except vi. 8), vii. 8-13, 19-22, viii. 1-3, 
11 from N59, and 12-15, ix. 8-12 and 35, xi. 9, 
10, xii. 1-23, 28, 87 a, 40-42, 43-51, xiii. 1, 2, 20, 
xiv. 1-4, 8, 9, 15-18 (except ON PYBM MD 
in ver. 15, and ) “JO MS OV in ver. 16), 


21-23, and 26-29 (except 27 from DW), xv. 19, 
22, 23,27, xvi. 1, 2, 9-26, 31-36, xvii. 1, xix. 2 a, 
xxv.-xxxi. 11, 12-17 in the main; xxxvy. 1-x]. 38. 

A mere comparison of the two lists of passages 
selected by these different writers as belonging to 
the original document is sutticient to show how very 
uncertain all such critical processes must be. The 
first, that of von Lengerke, is open to many ob- 
jections, which have been urged by Hlaivernick 
(Lind. tn der Pent. § 117), Ranke, and others. 
“Thus, for instance, chap. vi. 6, which all agree in 
regarding as Ilobistic, speaks of “great judge 


ments ” (avy maw in the plur.), where- 


with God would redeem Israel, and yet not a word 
is said of these in the so-called original document. 
Again xii. 12, 23, 27 contains the announcement 
of the destruction of the first-born of Evypt, but 
the fulfillment of the threat is to be found, accord- 
ing to the critics, only in the later Jehuvistic ad- 
ditions. Hlupfeld has tried to escape this difticulty 
by supposing that the original documents did con- 
tain an account of the slaying of the first-born, as 
the institution of the Passover in xii. 12, &. has 
clearly a reference to it: only he will not allow that 
the story as it now stands is that account. But 
even then the ditticulty is only partially removed, 
for thus one judzment orly is mentioned, not many 
(vi. 6). Knobel has done his best to obviate this 
glaring inconsistency. Feeling no doubt that the 
ground taken by his predecessors was not tenable, 
he retains as a part of the original work much 
which they had rejected. It is especially worthy 
of notice that he considers some at least of the 
miraculous portions of the story to belong to the 
older document, and so accounts for the expression 
in vi. 6. The changing of Aaron's rod into a ser- 
pent, of the waters of the Nile into blood, the plazue 
of frogs, of mosquitoes (A. V. lice), and of boils, 
and the destruction of the first-born, are, according 
to Knobel, Elohistie. He points out what he con- 
siders here links of connection, and a regular se- 
quence in the narrative. He bids us observe that 
Jehovah always addresses Moses, and that Moses 
directs Aaron how to act. The miracles, then, are 
arranved in order of importance: first there is 
the sign which serves to accredit the mission of 
Aaron; next follow three plagues, which, however, 
do not touch men, and these are sent through 
the instrumentality of Aaron; the fourth plague is 
& plague upon man, and here Moses takes tue most 
prominent part; the fifth and last is accomplished 
by Jehovah himself. Thus the miracles increase in 
intensity as they go on. ‘The agents likewise rise 
in dignity. If Aaron with his rod of might be- 
gins the work, he gives way afterwards to his greater 
brother, whilst for the last act of redemption Je- 
hovah employs no human agency, but himself with 
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a mighty hand and outstretched arm effects the 
deliverance of his people. ‘The passaves thus se- 
lected have no doubt a sort of connection, but it is 
mn the highest degree arbitrary to conclude that 
because portions of a work may be omitted without 


seriously disturbing the sense, these portions do not, 


belong to the original work, but must be regarded 
as subsequent embellishments and additions. 
Again, all agree in assigning chaps. iii. and iv. 
to the Jehovist. The call of Moses, as there de- 
scribed, is said to be merely the Jehovistic parallel 
to vi. 2-viil. 7. Yet it secins improbable that the 
Elohist should introduce Moses with the bare words, 
And God spake to Moses,” vi. 2, without a single 
word as to the previous history of so remarkable a 
inan. So argues Hiivernick, and as it appears to 
us, not without reason. It will be observed that 
none of these critics attempt to make the divine 
names a criterion whereby to distinguish the sev- 
eral documents. Thus in the Jehovistie portion, 
chap. i. 15-22, De Wette is obliged to remark, with 
a sort of uneasy candor, “but vv. 17, 20, /lohim 
(?),” and again, chap. iii. 4,6, 11-15 “here seven 
times Llohim.” In other places there is the same 
difficulty as in chap. xix. 17, 19, which Stiihelin, as 
well as Knobel, gives to the Jehovist. In the pas- 
sages in chaps. vii., viii., ix., which Knobel classes 
in the earlier record, the name Jehovah occurs 
throughout. It is obvious, then, that there must 
be other means of determining the relative antiquity 
of the different portions of the book, or the attempt 
to ascertain which are earlier and which are later 
must entirely fail.. Accordingly certain peculiar- 
ities of stvle are supposed to be characteristic of 
the two documents. ‘Ihus, for instance, De Wette 


(Hin. § 151, S. 183) appeals to FIAT FINE, i. 7, 
HTT VT OYY, xii. 17, 41, 7D DYN, vi. 
4, the formula [AND mw Ds "3 727%, 
xxv. 1, xxx. 11, &c., FINDS, vi. 26, vii. 4, xii. 
17, 41, 51; QA VWF PPA, xii. 6, xxix. 41, xxx. 


8, and other expressions, as decisive of the Elohist. 
Stihelin also proposes on very similar grounds to 
separate the first from the second lezislation. 
“ Wherever,”’ he says, “I find mention of a pillar 
of fire, or of a cloud, Ex. xxxiii. 9, 10, or an ¢ An- 
gel of Jehovah,’ as Ex. xxiii., xxxiv., or the phrase 
‘flowing with milk and honev,’ as Ex. xiii. 5, 
xxxili. 3... . where mention is made of a coming 
down of God, as Ex. xix., xxxiv. 5, or where the 
Canaanite nations are numbered, or the tabernacle 
supposed to be without the camp, Ex. xxxiii. 7, I 
feel tolerably certain that [am reading the words 
of the author of the second legislation (i. ¢. the 
Jehovist).””. But these nice critical distinctions are 
very precarious, especially in a stereotyped language 
like the Hebrew. 

Unfortunately, too, dogmatical prepossessions 
have been allowed some share in the controversy. 
De Wette and his school chose to set down every- 
thing which savored of a miracle as proof of later 
authorship. The love of the marvellous, which 
is all they see in the stories of miracles, accord- 
ing to them could not have existed in an earlier 
and simpler age. But on their own hypothesis 
this is a very extraordinary view. For the earlier 
traditions of a people are not generally the least 
wowlerful, but the reverse. And one cannot, thus, 
gequit the second writer of a design in embellish- 
ing his narrative. However, this is not the place 
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to argue with those who deny che possibility of s 
miracle, or who make the nurration of miracles 
proof sufficient of later authorship. Into this erra 
Knobel, it is true, has not fallen. By admitting 
some of the playues into his Elohistic catalogue. be 
shows that he is at least free from the duzmatic 
prejudices of critics like De Wette. But his own 
critical tests are not conclusive. And tbe way in 
which he cuts verses to pieces, as in viii. 11, and 
xiii. 15, 16, 27, where it suits his purpose, is so 
completely arbitrary, and results so evidently from 
the stern constraint of a theory, that his labors in 
this direction are not more satisfactory than those 
of his predecessors. 

On the whole there seems much reason to doubt 
whether critical acumen will ever be able plausi’ ly 
to distinguish between the original and the sappe- 
ment in the book of Exodus. There is nothing in- 
deed forced or improbable in the supposition, either 
that Moses himself incorporated in his men.cirs 
ancient tradition, whether oral or written, or that a 
writer later than Moses made use of materials lef% 
by the great levislator in a somewhat fragmentary 
form. There is an occasional abriptness in the 
narrative, which suggests that this may pessiily 
have been the case, as in the introduction of the 
genealogy vi. 13-27. The remarks in xi. 3, xvi. 
35, 36 lead to the same conclusion. ‘The apparent 
confusion at xi. 1-3 may be explained by rezarding 
these verscs as parenthetical. 

We shall give reasons hereafter for concluding 
that the Pentateuch in tts present form was not 
altogether the work of Moses. [PENTATEUCH. | 
For the present it is sufficient to remark, that even 
admitting the hand of an editor or compiler to he 
visible in the book of Exodus, it is quite impoussihte 
accurately to distinguish the documents from each 
other, or from his own additions. 

C. Credibility. — Almost every historical fact 
mentioned in Exodus has at some time or other 
been called in question. But it is certain that all 
investivation has hitherto tended only to estal.lish 
the veracity of the narrator. A comparison with 
other writers and an exn:mination of the monuments 
contirm, or at least do not contradict, the mast mia- 
terial statements of this book. Thus, for instanice, 
Manetho'’s story of the Hyksos, questionable as 
much of it is, and differently as it has been inter- 
preted by different writers, points at least to some 
eirly connection between the Israelites and the 
Kyvptians, and is corroborative of the fact implied 
in the Pentateuch that, at the time of the Israelitish 
sojourn, Egypt was ruled by a foreign dynasty. 
([kkypr.] Manetho speaks, too, of strancers from 
the East who occupied the eastern part of J.ower 
Egypt. And his account shows that the Israelites 
hal become a numerous and formidable people. 
According to Iex. xii. 37, the number of men beside 
women and children who left Eevpt was 600,000. 
This would give for the whole nation about two 
millions and a half. There is no doubt some dif- 
ficulty in accounting for this immense increase, if 
we suppose (as on many accounts seems prohalile) 
that the actual residence of the children of Israel 
was only 215 years. We must remember, indeed, 
that the nuinber who went into Egypt with Jacob 
was considerably more than “threescore and ten 
souls’ [see CitRONOLOGY]; we must also take 
into account the extraordinary fruitfulness of 
Lgypt 2 (concerning which all writers are agreed), 





—— 


a Cf. Strabo, xv. p. 378; Aristot Mist. Amin. vil, 
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and especially of that part of it in which the Is- 
raelites dwelt. Still it would be more satisfiuctory 
if we could allow 430 years for the increase of the 
nation rather than any shorter period. 

According to De Wette, the story of Moses’ birth 
is mythical, and arises from an attempt to account 
etymologically for his name. But the beautiful 
simplicity of the narrative places it far above the 
stories of Romulus, Cyrus, and Semiramis, with 
which it has been compared (Knobel, p. 14). And 
as rewards the etymology of the name, there can be 
very little doubt that it is Kevptian (from the Copt. 


PR, “Swater,> and Qj or 5, “to take;”’ 
ef. Gesen. Thes. in v., and Knobel, Comm. in loc.); 
and if so, the author has either played upon the 
name or is mistaken in his philology. But this 
does not prove that the whole story is nothing but 
amyth. Philology as a science is of very modern 
growth, and the truth of history does not stand or 
fall with the explanation of etvmolovies. ‘The same 
remark applies to De Wette’s objection to the ety- 
molovy in ii. 22. 

Other objections are of a very arbitrary kind. 
Thus Knobel thinks the command to destroy the 
mile children (i. 15 ff) extremely improbable, be- 
cause the object of the king was not to destroy the 
people, but to make use of them as slaves. To 
require the midwives to act as the enemies of their 
own people, and to issue an injunction that every 
son born of Israclitish parents should be thrown 
into the Nile, was a piece of downright madness 
of which he thinks the king would not be guilty. 
But we do not know that the midwives were He 
brew, they may have been Egyptian; and kings, 
like other slave owners, may act contrary to their 
interest in obedience to their fears or their passions; 
indeed, Knobel himself compares the story of King 
Boechoris, who commanded all the unclean in his 
land to be cast into the sea (Lysim. ap. Joseph. c. 
Apion, i. 34), and the destruction of the Spartan 
Helots (Plutarch, Lycurg. 28). He objects further 
that it is not easy to reconcile such a command 
with the number of the Israelites at their exodus. | 
But we may suppose that in very many instances | 
the command of the king would be evaded, ar:1} 
probably it did not long continue in force. 

Again, De Wette objects to the call of Moses 
that he coud! not have thus formed the resolve to 
become the savior of his people — which, as Eiiver- 
nick justly remarks, is a doymatical, not a critical 
decision. 

The ten plagues are physically, many of them, 
what might be expected in Egypt, although in their 
intensity and in their rapid suecession they are 
clearly supernatural. Even the order in) which 
they occur is an order in which physical causes are 
allowed to operate. The corruption of the river is 
followed by the plague of frogs. From the dead 
frogs are bred the gnats and flies, from these came 
the murrain among the cattle and the bvils on 
Men, and so on. 

Most of the plagues indeed, though of course in 
@ much less agevravated form, and without such 
succession, are actually experienced at this day in 
Egypt. Of the plague of locusts it is expressly 
remarked that “before them were no such locusts, 
wither after thein shall be such.’? And all travel- 
lers in Evypt have observed swarins of locusts, 





€; Plln. H. N. vii. 3; Seneca, Qu. Nat. iil. 25, quoted 
ay Muveruick. 
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brought generally by a southwest wind (Denon, 
however, mentions their coming with an east wind), 
and in the winter or spring of the year. This last 
fact agrees also with our narrative. Lepsius speaks 
of being in a “ regular snow-drift of ducusts,"’ whict 
came from the desert in hundreds of thousands to 
the valley. “At the edve of the fruitful plain,” 
he says, “ they fell down in showers."’ And this 
continued for six days, indeed in weaker flights 
much longer. He also saw fail in Egypt. In 
January 1843, he and his party were surprised by 
astorm. “Suddenly,” he writes, “the storm grew 
to a tremendous hurricane, such as I have never 
seen in Eurepe, and hail fell upon us in such 
masses, a8 almost to turn day into night." He 
notices, too, an extraordinary cattle muurrain 
“which carried off 40,000 head of cattle” (Lettera 
from Egypt, Eng. trans. pp. 49, 27, 14). 

The institution of the Passover (ch. xii.) has 
been subjected to severe criticism. This has also 
been called a mythic fiction. The alleged cireum- 
stances are not historical, it is said, but arise out 
of a later attempt to explain the origin of the 
ceremony and to refer it to the time of Moses 
The critics rest mainly on the difference between 
the directions given fur the observance of this the 
first, and those given for subsequent passovers. 
But there is no reason why, considering the very 
remarkable circumstances under which it was insti- 
tuted, the first Passover should not have had its 
own peculiar solemnities, or why instructions should 
not then have been given for a somewhat different 
observance for the future. [PASSOVER. ] 

In minor details the writer shows a remarkable 
acquaintance with Evypt. Thus, for instance, 
Pharaoh's daughter goes to the river to bathe. At 
the present day it is true that only women of the 
lower orders bathe in the river. But Herodotus 
(ti. 35) tells us (what we learn also from the mon- 
uments) that in ancient Egypt the women were 
under no restraint, but apparently lived mere in 
public than the men. To this must be added that 
the Evyptians supposed a sovereign virtue to exist 
in the Nile-waters. The writer speaks of chariots 
and “chosen chariots’ (xiv. 7) as constituting an 
important element in the Egyptian army, and of 
tis king as leading in person. The monuments 
amply confirm this representation. The Pharaohs 
lead their armies to battle, and the armies consist 
entirely of infantry and chariots. 

Many other facts have been disputed, such an 
the passage of the Red Sea, the giving of the 
manna, &. But respecting these it may suffice to 
refer to other articles in which they are discussed 
(Tne Exopus; Manna; THe Rep Sra.) 

D. The authorship and date of the book are 
discussed under PENTATEUCH, J.J.S. P. 

* Of recent exegetical works on the look of 
Exodus the following may be mentioned: Mecklen- 
burg, Seriptura ac Traditio, Cum. perpet. in Pent. 
1839 5; Heinemann, Thoruth Emeth, die fiinf 
Bicher Mosis, 1853; Laborde, Commentaire gro- 
graphique sur 0 ixcode et les Nonbres, 18423 
Herzheimer, Schuschan Eduth, Erklérung der 


funf Bicher Mosis, 1853-56; Kalisch, [ist. and 


Crit. Commentary on the Old Testament, with a 
New Translation, Exodus, 1855; Knobel, in the 
Kurzgef. excget. Handb. zum A. T., vol. xii. 
Ferodus u. Leviticus erktirt, 1857; Chr. Words- 
worth, Holy Bible with Notes, vol. i, Five Books 
of Moses, 2d ed. 1865; Keil, Bibl Kominentar 
ber das A. T. von Ketl uv Delitzsch, Lee Band 
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Genesis u. Eavdus, 2te Aufl. 1866; J. G. Murphy, | Exodus s. c. 1648, Usher b. c. 1491, and Bunsen 
Commentary on the Book of Exodus, 1866. B. C. 1320. 
T. I. G 2. History.— The Exodus is a great turning 
point in Biblical history. With it the Patriarcha 
EX’ODUS, THE. The object of this article dispensation ends and the Law begins, and with it 
is to give a combined view of the results stated in the Israelites cease to be a family and become a 
the various articles relating or referring to the nation. It is therefore important to observe bow 
Exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt. It the previous history led up to this event. The 
may be divided into three parts, treating of the advancement of Joseph, and the placing of bis 
chronological, the historical, and the geographical | kinsmen in what was to a pastoral people, at least, 
aspect of the event. ‘the best of the land,” yet, as far as possible, apart 
1. Date. — The date of the Exodus is discussed | from Egyptian influence, favored the multiplying 
under CHRONOLOGY, where it is held that a pre-|of the Israelites and the preservation of teil 
ponderance of evidence is in favor of the year B. Cc. | nationality. The subsequent persecution bound 
1652. The historical questions connected with this | them more firmly together, and at the same time 
date are noticed under Ecyrr. Hales places the | loosened the hold that Egypt had gained upu 
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Map to illustrate the Exodus of the Israelites. 


them. It was thus that the Israelites were ready, | xxxiii. 3). They made three journeys and encam 
when Moses declared his mission, to go forth as a | by the Red tl Here Pharaah: ofveted a 
man from the land of their bondage. (Josep; | and the great miracle occurred by which they were 
Moses; Ecyrr.| saved, while the pursuer and his army were de- 
The history of the Exodus itself commences with | stroyed. It has been thought by some that Pharach 
the close of that of the Ten Plagues [PLAGUES oF | did not perish in the Red Sea; but not only does 
Ecyrr]. In the night in which, at midnight, the | the narrative seem to forbid such a supposition 
first -buiu were slain (Ex. xii 29), Pharaoh urged | (Ex. xiv. 18, 23, 28), but it is expressly contradicted 
the departure of the Israelites (vv. 31, 32). They in Ps. exxxvi. (ver. 15). Recently it has been sug- 
at once set forth from Rameses (vv. 37, 39) ap-| gested that the Israelites crossed by a ford. If, 
parently during the night (ver. 42), but ‘owards however, their safe passage could thus be accounted 
morning, on the 15th day of the first month (Num. | for, the drowning of the Egyptians would become 
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mor? extracrdinary than before. Obviously ordi- 
uaury causes are not sutticient to explain the deliver- 
ance of the former and the destruction of the latter. 
But even were it so, the question would have to be 
asked whether the occurrence of the event at the 
fit time could reasonably be considered as due to 
such ordinary causes, and the necessary negative 
reply would show the fallacy of attempting a nat- 
uralistic explanation of the event on account of the 
use of natural means. [t would be more reasonable 
to deny the event. but this could not be attempted 
in the face of the overwhelming evidence of its 
occurrence. 

3. Geography. — The determination of the route 
by which the Israelites left Exvpt is one of the 
most difficult questions in Biblical geozraphy. ‘Phe 
following points must be settled exactly or approx- 
imately : the situation of the Land of (Goshen, 
the length of each day's march, the position of the 
first station (Rameses), and the direction of the 
journey. 

The Land of Goshen may be concluded from the 
Biblical narrative to have been part of Exvypt, but 
not of what was then held to be Egypt Proper. It 
must therefore have been an outer eastern province 
of Lower Eyypt. The Israelites, setting out from 
a town of Groshen, made two days’ journey towards 
the Red Sea, and then entered the wilderness, a 
day’s journey or less from the sea. They could 
only therefore have gone by the valley now called 
she Wadi-t-Tumeylat, for every other cultivated 
or cultivable tract is too far from the Red Sea. 
Rameses, as we shall see, must have lain in this 
valley, which thus corresponded in part at least to 
Goshen. That it wholly corresponded to that rezion 
is evident from its being markedly a single valley, 
and from the insutticiency of any smaller territory 
to support the Israelites.  [GosHEN. ] 


It is not difficult to fix very nearly the leneth of 
etch day’s march of the [srvlites. As they had 
with them women, children, and cattle, it cannot 
be supposed that they*went more than fifteen miles 
daily; at the same time it is unlikely that they fell 
far short of this. The three journeys would there- 
fore vive a distance of about forty-five miles. There 
seems, however, as we shill see, to have been a 
detlexion from a direct course, so that we cannot 
consider the whole distance from the starting-point, 
Rameses, to the shore of the Red Sea as much 
more than about thirty miles in a direct line. 
Measuring from the ancient western shore of the 
Arabian Gulf due east of the Weedi-t- Tumeylat, a 
distance of thirty miles in a direct line places the 
site of Rameses near the mound called in the present 
day EL Abbasecyeh, not far from the western end 
of the valley. ‘That the Israelites started from a 
place in this position is further evident from the 
account of the two routes that lay before them: 
“ And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the 
people go, that God led them not [by] the way of 
the land of the Philistines, although that [was] 
near; for God said, Lest peradventure the people 
repent when they see war, and they return to 
Egypt; but God let the people turn to the way of 

he wilderness of the Red Sea’ (Ix. xiii. 17, 18). 


The expression used, 257, does not necessarily 
imply a change in the direction of the journey, but 


pay mean that God did not lead the Israelites into | [BAAL-zEPHON. ] 
Palestine by the nearest route, but took them about | probably the name of a natural locality. 


wy the way of the wilderness. Were the meaning 


hat the people turned, we should have to suppose - 
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Rameses to have been bevund the valley to the 
west, and this would probably make the distance 
to the Red Sea too yreat for the time occupied ir 
traversing it, besides overthrowing the reasonable . 
identification of the Land of Goshen. [KAMEsEs.] 
Hence it is clearethat they must have started from 
near the eastern side of the ancient Delta, along 
which lies the commencement of the route to the 
Philistine territory. 

Rameses is evidently the Raamses of Ex. i. 11. 
It seems to have been the chief town of the Land of 
(soshen, for that region, or possibly a part of it, is 
called the land of Kameses in Gen. xlvii. 11, comp. 
4,6. [RAMESES; GOSHEN. | 

After the first day's journey the Israelites en- 
camped at Succoth (x. xii. 37, xiii. 20; Num. 
xxxili. 5,6). This was probably a mere resting- 
place of caravans, or a military station, or else a 
town named from one of the two. Such names as 
the Seene Veteranorum (which has been rashily 
identified with Succoth), and the Scene Maudne 
of the /tnernry of Antoninus, and the settlement 
of fonian and Carian mercenaries called 74 Erpard- 
weda (Herod. ii. 154), may be compared to this. 
Obviously such a name is very difficult of identifica- 
tion. [Succoru.] 

The next camping-place was Etham, the position 
of which may be very nearly fixed in consequence 
of its being described as * in the edge of the wilder- 
ness’? (Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxili. 6,7). The cul- 
tivable land now extends very nearly to the western 
side of the ancient head of the gulf. At a period 
when the eastern part of Lower kvypt was larzely 
inhabited by Asiatic settlers, there can be no doubt 
that this tract was under cultivation. It is there- 
fore reasonable to place Etham where the cultivable 
land ceases, near the Seba Buir, or Seren Wells, 
about three miles from the western side of the 
ancient head of the gulf. The Patumos of Herod- 
otus and Strabo, which appears to have been the 
same as the Thoum or ‘Thou of the /tnerary of 
Antoninus, is more likely to be the Pithom than 
the Etham of Scripture. [PitHoM.] It is too 
far west for the latter. 

After leaving Etham the direction of the route 
changed. The Israelites were commanded “ to turn 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and 
the sea, over against Baal-zephon”’ (Inx. xiv. 2). 
Theretore it is most probable that they at once 
turned, although they may have done so later in 
the march. ‘The direction cannot be doubted, if 
our description of the route thus far be correct, for 
they would have been entangled (ver. 3) only by 
turning southward, not northward. They encamped 
for the night by the sea, probably after a full day's 
journey. The plice of their encampment and of 
the passage of the sea would therefure be not far 
from the Persepolitan monument, which is mace 
in Linant's map the site of the Serapeum. We do 
not venture to attempt the identification of the 
places mentioned in the narrative with modern sites. 
Nothing but the discovery of ancient Eyvyptian 
names, and their positive appropriation to auch 
sites, could enable us to do so. Something, how- 
ever, may be gathered from the names of the places. 
The position of the Israelite encampment was be- 
fore or at Pi-hahiroth, behind which was Migdol, 
and on the other hand Baal-zephon and the sea. 
Pi-hahiroth or Hahiroth is 
The sep- 
arable prefix is evidently the Ecyptian masculine 
article, and we therefure hold the name to be 
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Egyptian. Jablonsky proposed the Coptic ety- 
mology, NS-25C5-PwT, “the place where 


- sedge grows,"’ which, or a similar name, the crit- 
teal savacity of Fresnel recognized in the modern 
Ghuweylet-el-boos, “the bed of reeds." We can- 
not, however, hold that the Ghuweydel-elboos in 
the neighborhood where we place the passage of the 
sea is the Pi-hahiroth of the Bible: there is another 
Ghuweybet-el-boos near Suez, and such a name 
would of course depend for its permanence upon 
the continuance of a vegetation subject to change. 
(Pi-AninorH.}] Migdol appears to have been a 
common naine for a frontier watch-tower. [M1cG- 
bDOL.] Baal-zephon we take to have had a similar 
meaning to that of Migdol. [BAAL-zEPHON. | 
We should expect therefore that the encampment 
would have been in a depression, partly marshy, 
having on either hand an elevation marked by a 
watch-tower. 

The actual passage of the sea forms the subject 
of another article. [Rep Sra, PAssaGE or.] 
There can be no doubt that the direction was from 
the west to the east, and that the breadth at the 
place of crossing was great, since the whole Egyp- 
tian army perished. 

We do not propose to examine the various the- 
ories that have been put forth respecting the route 
of the Israelites. We have thought it enough to 
state all the points of evidence which can, in our 
judgment, lead to a satisfactory conclusion. It 
micht, however, be thought neglectful if we did not 
allude to what Prof. Lepsius has written on the 
subject. [le does not enter into any detailed ex- 
position of the geography of the Exodus, and 
attempts but one identification with any modern 
site —that of Rameses with the ancient Egyp- 
tian site new called Aboo-Kesheyd, about eight miles 
from the old head of the gulf. The argument he 
adduces for this identification is that a monolith is 
found here representing Iameses IT. seated between 
the gods Tum and Ita, and that therefore he was 
worshipped at the place which must have borne his 
name. It might equally, however, have been called 
Pa-tum, from ‘Tum, and have corresponded in ety- 
molovy to Patumos or else Pithom. The conclusion 
to which Prof. Lepsius arrives, that because Aboo. 
Kesheyd is Rameses, therefore the Land of Goshen 
must have been within the eastern part of Lower 
Eyypt below Heliopolis, is singularly illogical, for 
Rameses was in the Land of Goshen, and not 20 
miles east of it, and it occupied the Israelites more 
than two days to journey from it to the Red Sea, 
which makes its allocation within about eizht miles 
of the sea absurd. ‘The supposition involves there- 
fore a double impossibility. 

The preceding map exhibits the main features 
of the country in which we place the route of the 
Israelites, and the places referred to in this article. 
The best map is Linant’s, in the Atlas of the Perce- 
ment de CIsthine de Suez. R. S. P. 


EXORCIST (éfopxiorfs: ezorcista). The 
verb éfopxi(w occurs once in the N. T. and once 
in the LN X. version of the O. T. In both cases 
it is used, not in the sense of ezorcise, but as a 
synonym of the simple verb dpxi(w, to charge with 
an oath, to adjure. Comp. Gen. xxiv. 3 (DS32W7, 
A. V. “I will make thee swear’) with 37, and 
Matt. xxvi. 63 with Mark y. 7; and see 1 Thess. 
v. 27 (€vopxiGw, Tachm. Tischend.). The cognate 
noun, however, together with the simple verb, is 


EZBAI 


found once (Acts xix. 13) with reference to tha 
ejection of evil spirits from persons poasessed by 
them (cf. édpxwois, dpxdw, Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, 
§ 5). The use of the term exorcists in that passaze 
as the designation of a well-known class of pcrauns, 
to which the individuals mentioned belonged, con- 
firms what we know from other sources as to the 
common practice of exorcism amvungst the Jews 
That some, at least, of them not only pretended to, 
but possessed, the power of exorcising, appears by 
our Lord’s admission when he asks the lharisees, 
“Tf I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your disciples (viot) cast them out ?”’ (Matt. xii. 
27.) What means were employed by real exorcists 
we are not informed. David, by playing skillfully 
on a harp, procured the temporary departure of the 
evil spirit which troubled Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 23}. 
Justin Martyr has an interesting suggestion as to 
the possibility of a Jew successfully exorcising a 
devil, by employing the name of the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. ("AAA ef Spa eFopxicor 
Tis uw KaTd Tov Geov ABpady kal Ceov Icaax 
cal Beov “laxwB, tows bwotayhoera [7d Sacud- 
viov], Dial. cum Tryph. c. 85, p. 311, C. See 
also pol. IT. c. 6, p. 43, B, where he claims for 
Christianity superior but not necessarily exclusive 
power in this respect. Compare the statements of 
lren. adv. Heres. ii. 5, and the authorities quoted 
by Grotius on Matt. xii. 27.) But Justin goes on 
to say that the Jewish exorcists, as a class, had 
sunk down to the superstitious rites and usaves of 
the heathen (“Hdy perro: of && buay éxopxicral 
TH TExvn, Gowep wal ra EOvn, xpwuevos efopxi- 
(over cal O@upiduaor wal Katadécuois ypwrra, 
elroy). With this agrees the account given by 
Josephus (dnt. villi, 2, § 5) of an exorcism which 
he saw performed by Mleazar, a Jew, in the presence 
of Vespasian and his sons, though the virtue of the 
cure is attributed to the mention of the nanie of 
Solomon, and to the use of a root, and of certain 
incantations said to have been prescribed by him. 
Tt was the profane use of the name of Jesus asa 
mere charm or spell which led to the disastrous 
issue recorded in the Acts of the Apostles (xix. 
13-16). 

The power of casting out devils was bestowed by 
Christ while on earth upon the apostles (Matt. x. 
8) and the seventy disciples (Luke x. 17-19), and 
was, according to his promise (Mark xvi. 17), ex- 
ercised by believers after his ascension (Acts xv. 
18); but to the Christian miracle, whether as per- 
formed by our Lord himself or by his followers, the 
N. T. writers never apply the terms “ exorvise " 
or “exorcist.” [See DEmox; DEMONLACS ] 

T. T. P. 
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* EYE-SERVICE, a word for which we are 
indebted to our Finglish translators (found in the 
Bishops’ Bible, Col. iii. 22, and in the A. V., both 
there and Eph. vi. 6). I’ is their rendering of 
opOadrpodovacia, which means, service performed 
only as it were under the master’s eye, 1. ¢. reluc- 
| tant and mercenary. The Greek word does net 
occur elsewhere. H. 


* F’ZAR is found in many modern editions 
lof the A. V. in 1 Chr. i. 38 instead of the correct 
form Ezer. [EzeEr.] A. 

EZ’BAI [2 syl.] (XDTS [thick or short, Dictr.). 
"ACoBal; [Vat. A¢wBa:; Alex. AQB:; FA. ACaBe 


(SACRIFICE. ] 


a 





EZBON 


Comp. ’AcBat:] Asbai), father of Naarai, who was 
one of David's thirty mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 37). 
In the parallel list (2 Sam. xxiii. 35) the names 
are given “Paarai the Arbite,”’ which Kennicott 
decides to be a corruption of the reading in Chron- 
icles. (Lssertation, &. p. 209.) 


EZ’BON (Jars [perh. inclined, Ges.]: @ago-. 


Bdy: /scbon). 1. Son of Gad, and founder of one 
of the Gadite families (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 
16). In the latter passage the name is written 


“aT (A. V. Ozni), probably by a corruption of 
the text of very early date, since the LXX. have 
"Acevi, The process seems to have been the acci- 


dental omission of the 3 in the first instance (as 
in “WPS, Abiezer (Josh. xvii. 2), which in 
Num. xxvi. is written TTY, Jeezer), and then, 
when ‘3¥S was no longer a Hebrew form, the 
changing it into ‘JTS. 


2. (PazN :) "EoeBdv; [Vat. SeBwv; Alex.] 
AceBwy: [/shon]. Son of Bela, the son of Ben- 
jamin, according to 1 Chr. vii. 7. It is singular, 
however, that while Ezbon is nowhere else men- 
tioned among the sons of ela, or Benjamin, he 


appears here in company with “YY, Iri, which 
is not a Benjamite family either, according to the 
other lists, but which is found in company with 
I=zbon among the Gadite families, both in Gen. 


xlvi. 16 (Eri, “TY), and Num. xxvi. 16. Were 
these two Gadite families incorporated into Ben- 
jamin after the slaughter mentioned Judg. xx.? 
Possibly they were from Jabesh-Gilead (comp. xxi. 
12-14). (BecHEr.] 1 Chr. vii. 2, seems to fix 
the date of the census as in king David's time. 
A. C. H. 

EZECHI’AS (‘E¢exlas; [Vat. ECecas:] Ozi78). 
J. 1 Esdr. ix. 14; put for Jauazian in Ezr. 
x. 15. 

2. (Kzechias.) 2 Fsdr. vii. 40. (HEZEKIAH. ] 

EZECI’AS (‘E¢exlas: Hzechias), 1 Esdr. ix. 
43; for HitkiaAH in the parallel passage, Neh. 
viii. 4. 

EZEKI’AS (E(exlas, and so Codex B in N. 
T.: zechivs), Ecclus. xlviii. 17, 22; xlix. 4; 2 
Macc. xv. 22; Matt. i.9, 10. (HrzEK1AH.] 


EZE’KIEL COMI, i. e. Yechezkel, for 
be pam, God will strengthen, or from pur 


Onn, the strength of God: "leCexha: Ezechiel), 
one of the four greater prophets. ‘There have been 
various fancies about his name; according to Abar- 
banel (Pref. in Ezech.) it implies “ one who nar- 
sates the might of God to be displayed in the 
future,’ and some (as Villalpandus, Pref. in Ezech. 
p. x.) see a play on the word in the expressions 
STM. and YT (iii. 7, 8, 9), whence the 
groundless conjecture of Sanctius (Prolegom. tn 
kzech. p. 2, n. 2) that the name was given him 
subsequently to the commencement of his career 
(Carpzov, Introd. ad Libr. Bibl. Vet. Teatam. ii. 
part iii. ch. v.). He was the son of a priest 
named Buzi, respecting whom fresh conjectures 


have been recorded, although nothing is known ; 
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the fact that he must have given his son careful 
and learned education. The Rabbis had a rule 
that every prophet in Scripture was also the son 
of a prophet, and hence they (as R. Dav. Kimchi - 
in his Commentary) absurdly identify Buzi with 
Jeremiah, who they say was so called, because he 
was rejected and despised. Another tradition makea 
Fzekiel the servant of Jeremiah (Greg. Naz. Or. 
xlvii.), and Jerome supposes that the prophets 
being contemporaries during a part of their mission 
interchanged their prophecies, setding them re- 
spectively to Jerusalem and Chaldwa for mutual 
confirmation and encouragement, that the Jews 
might hear as it were a sttophe and antistrophe of 
warning and promise, “velut ac si duo cantores 
alter ad alterius vocem sese componerent " (Calvin, 
Comment. ad Ezech. i. 2). Although it was only 
towards quite the close of Jeremial's lengthened 
ottice that Ezekiel received his commission, yet 
these suppositions are easily accounted for by the 
internal harmony between the two prophets, in 
proof of which Hiivernick (/atrod, to Lech.) quotes 
liz. xiii. as compared with Jer. xxiii. 9 ff., and Ez. 
xxxiv. with Jer. xxxiii. &c. This inner resemblance 
is the more striking from the otherwise wide dif- 
ference of character which separates the two proph- 
ets; for the eleziac tenderness of Jeremiah is the 
reflex of his gentle, calm, and introspective spirit, 
while Ezekiel, in that age when true prophecy was 
so rare (Ez. xii. 21; Lam. ii. 9), comes forward 
with all abruptness and iron consistency. Has ho 
to contend with a people of brazen front and un- 
bending neck? He possesses on his own part an 
unbending nature, opposing the evil with an un- 
flinching spirit of buldness, with words full of con- 
suming fire’ (Hiivernick’s /ntrod. translated by 
Rev. F. W. Gotch in Journal of S. LZ. i. 23). 
Unlike his predecessor in the prophetic office, 
who gives us the amplest details of his personal 
history, Ezekiel rarely alludes to the facts of his 
own life, and we have to complete the imperfect 
picture by the colors of late and dubious tradition. 
We shall mention both sources of information, con- 
tenting ourselves with this general caution against 
the latter. He was taken captive é« yjs Zapnpd 
(Isidor. de Wit. e¢ Ob. Sanct. 39; Epiphan. de Vit. 
et Mort. Prophet. ix. ap. Carpzov.) in the captivity 
(or transmigration, as Jerome more accurately pre- 


fers to render na, i. 2) of Jeboiachin (not Je- 
hoinchim as Josephus (Ant. x. 6, § 3) states, prob- 
ably by a slip of memory) with other distinguished 
exiles (2 K. xxiv. 15), eleven years befure the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Josephus (/. c.) says that 
this removal happened when he was a boy, and 
although we cannot consider the assertion to be 
refuted by Hiivernick's argument from the matured, 
vivorous, priestly character of his writings, and feel 
still less inclined to say that he had + undoubtedly" 
exercised for some considerable time the function of a 
priest, yet the statement is questionable, because it 
is improbable (as Hiivernick also points out) that 
Ezekiel long survived the 27th year of his exile (xxix. 
17), so that if Josephus be correct he must have died 
very young. He was a member of a community 
of Jewish exiles who settled on the banks of the 
Chebar, a “river” or stream of Babylonia, which 
is sometimes taken to be the Khabour, but which 
the latest investigators suppose to be the Neukr 
Matcha or royal canal of Nebuchadnezzar. [CHE- 
BAR.] The actual name of the spot where he 


sbout him (as Archbp. Newcome observes) beyond resided was 2°28 On (acervus novarun frw 
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gum, Vulg. peréwpos nal wep:jAOow (?) LXX.,| his united offices of priest and prophet he was s 
“the hill of grief,’ Syr.),a name which Jerome, as! living witness to “ them of the Captivity " that Gad 


usual, allevorizes. 


It is thought by Michaelis to| bad not abandoned them. 


Vitrinsa even save (ce 


pe the same as Thallaba in D'Anville’s map| Synay. Vel. p. 352) that “in adil.us suis ut in 
(Rosenmitll. Schol. in £z. iii. 15). It was by this | schola quidam publica conventus instituehat, ibique 
river “in the land of the Chaldwans"’ that God's’ coram frequenti concione divinam = interpretaLaur 


messace first reached him (i. 3); the Chaldee ver- 
sion, however, interpolates the words “in the land 
(of Israel: and again a second time he apake to 
him in the land] of the Chaldeans,’ because the 
Jews had a notion that the Shekinah could not 
overshadow a prophet out of the Hluly Land. 
Hence R. Jarchi thinks that ch. xvii. was Ezekiel's 
first prophecy, and was uttered before the Cap- 
tivity, a view which he supports by the Hebrew 
idiom TIT TTT (A. V. “came expressly '") in i. 
8. R. Kimchi, however, makes an exception to 
the rule in case the prophecy was inspired in some 
pure and quiet spot like a river's bank (cf. Ps. 
exxxvil. 1). Lis call took place “in the fifth year 
of king Jehoiachin’s captivity’ B. c. 595 (i. 2), 
“in the thirtieth year in the fourth month.” The 
latter expression is very uncertain. Most com- 
mentators take it to mean the 30th year of his age, 
the recognized period for assuming full priestly 
functions (Num. iv. 23, 30). Origen, following 
this assumption, makes the prophet a type of Christ, 
to whom alsy the heavens were opened '’ when he 
was baptized in Jordan. But, as Pradus argues, 
such a computation would be unusual, and would 
not be sufficiently important or well known as a 
mark of genuineness, and would require some more 
definite addition. ‘The Chald. paraphrase by Jon. 
ben Uzziel has — “30 years after Hilkiah the high- 
priest had found the book of the Law in the sanct- 
uary in the vestibule under the porch at midnight 
after the setting of the moon in the days of Josiah, 
&c., in the mouth Thammuz, in the fitth day of 
the month”? (cf. 2 K. xxii.). This view is adopted 
by Jerome, Ussher, Hiivernick, &e.; but had this 
been a recognized era, we should have found traces 
of it elsewhere, whereas even Ezekiel never refers 
to it again. There are similar and more forcible 
objections to its being the 30th year from the 
Jubilee, as Hitzig supposes, following many of the 
early commentators. It now seems yenerally agreed 
that it was the d0th year from the new era of Na- 
bopolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar, who began 
to reign B. C. 625 (Rawlinson's //ered. i. 508). 
The use of this Chaldee epoch is the more appro- 
priate as the prophet wrote in Babylonia, and he gives 
a Jewish chronology in ver. 2. Compare the notes 
of time in Dan. ii. 1, vii. 1; Ez. vii. 7; Neh. ii. 
1, v. 14 (Rosenmiiller, Schol.; Poli Synops. in 
loc.; Sealiger, de emend. Temp. Prolegom. p. xii.). 
The decision of the question is the less important, 
because in all other places Ezekiel dates from the 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (xxix. 17, xxx. 2U, 
et passim). We learn from an incidental allusion 
(xxiv. 18) —the only reference which he makes to 
his personal history — that he was married, and had 
a house (viii. 1) in his place of exile, and lost his 
wife by a sudden and unforeseen stroke. He lived 
in the highest consideration among his companions 
in exile, and their elders consulted him on all occa- 
sions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xiv. 1, xx. 1, &c.), because in 





@ ®This writer is now generally assigned to the 
second century B. 0. See Smith's Diet. of Greek and 
Roman Biogr., art. Ezekielus, and Bernhardy’s Grund- 
vies d. Griech. Literatur, il, Abth. il. pp. 66, 72 ff. 
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voluntatem oratione facunda’’ (quoted by Hiiver- 
nick). ‘There seeina to be little ground for Theo- 
doret's supposition that he was a Nazarite. The 
last date he mentions is the 27th year of the Cap- 
tivity (xxix. 17), so that his mission exterded over 
twenty-two years, during part of which per 
Daniel was probably living, and already fanieus 
(Inez. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3). Tradition aseril-es various 
miracles to him, as, for instance, escaping frum bis 
enemies by walking dry-shod across the Chetar: 
feeding the famished people with a miraculous 
draught of fishes, &c. He is said to have heen 
murdered in Babylon by some Jewish prince (7 4 
nyoupevos Tov Aaou, called in the Roman martyT- 
ology for vi. Id. Apr. “judex pepuli.””  Carpzos, 
Introd. 1. ¢.), whom he had convicted of idolatry; 
and to have been buried in a ownAaioy SreAovs, 
the tomb of Shem and Arphaxad, on the banks of 
the uphrates (Kpiphan. de J1. e¢ Mort. Prophet.) 
The tomb, said to have been built by Jehoiachin, 
was shown a few days’ journey from Bagdad (Me- 
nasse ben Israel, de Resur. Mort. p. 23), and was 
called “ habitaculum elegantiz."" A lamp was kept 
there continually burming, and the autograph copy 
of the prophecies was said to be there preserved. 
The tomb is mentioned by Pietro de ka Valle, and 
fully described in the /tinerary of R. Benjamin of 
Tudela (Hottinger, Thes. Phil. i. 33 Cuppa e- 
braict, p. 82). A curious conjecture (discredited 
by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strum. i.), but consid- 
ered not impossible by Selden (Syntrgm. de Dis 
Syn. ii. p. 120), Mever, and others, identifies him 
with “ Nazaratus the Assyrian,’ the teicber of 
Pythagoras. We need hardly mention the nidicu- 
lous suppositions that he is identical with Zorvaster, 
or with the "E¢exinAos 5 tw "lov8aixay + 
Siay woinrhs (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. [23]; Busels 
Prep, £vang, ix. 28, 29) who wrote a plav on the 
Exodus, called ’E (Fabricius, Aibd. Gree. 
ii. 19). This Ezekiel lived B. c. 40 (Sixt. Sen. 
Bild. Sanct. iv. 235).4 

But, as Hivernick remarks, “ by the side of the 
scattered data of his external life, Ghose of his in- 
ternal life appear 80 much the richer."’ We have 
already noticed his stern and inflexible energy of 
will and character; and we also observe a devoted 
adherence to the rites and ceremonies of his national 
religion. Ezekiel is no cosmopolite, but displays 
everywhere the peculiar tendencies of a Helrew 
educated under Levitical training. The priestly 
bias is always visible, especially in chaps. vili.-xi., 
xl._xlviii., and in iv. 13 ff, xx. 12 ff, xxi. 8, &e. 
It is strange of De Wette and Gesenius to attnb- 
ute this to a “contracted spirituality,’’ and of 
Ewald to see in it *a one-sided conception of an- 
tiquity which he obtained merely from books and 
traditions,’ and “a depression of spirit (!) enhanced 
by the long continuance of the banishment and 
bondage of the people "’ (Havernick’s /ntrud.). It 
was surely this very intensity of patriotic lovalty 
to a system whose partial suspension he beth pre 





The poem, edited by Diibner, has heen published by 
Didot in an appendix to Wagner's edition of the Frag 
ments of Eudes (Paris, 1546). A. 
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dicted and survived, which cheered the exiles with 
the confidence of his hopes in the future, and tended 
to preserve their decaying nationality. Mr. F. W. 
Newman is even more contemptuons than the Ger- 
man critics. “The writings of Ezekiel,’ he says 
(Heb. Monarchy, p. 330, 2d ed.), “ paintully show 
the growth of what is merely visionary, and an in- 
creasing value of hard sacerdotalism;"’ and he 
speaks of the “heavy materialism" of Ezekiel's 
temple, with its priests, sacrifices, &c., as “ tedious 
and uneditying as Leviticus itself.’ His own re- 
mark that Ezekiel’s predictions “so kept.alive on 
the minds of the next generation a belief in certain 
return from captivity, as to have exceedinuly con- 
duced towards the result,” is a sufticient refutation 
of such criticisms. 

We may also note in Fzekieb the absorbing recog- 
nition of his high calling which enabled him cheer- 
fully to endure any deprivation or misery (except, 
indeed, ceremonial pollution, from which he shrinks 
with characteristic loathing, iv. 14), if thereby he 
may give any warning or lesson to his people (iv., 
xxiv. 15, 16, &c.), whom he so ardently loved (ix. 
8, xi. 13). Qn one occasion, and on one only, the 
feelings of the man burst, in one single expression, 
throuch the self-devotion of the prophet; and while 
even then his obedience is unwavering, yet the in- 
expressible depth of submissive pathos in the brief 
words which tell how in one day * the desire of his 
eyes was taken from him" (xxiv. 15-18), shows 
what well-springs of the tenderest human emotion 
were concealed under his uncompromising opposi- 
tion to every form of sin. 

His predictions are marvellously varied. He has 
instances of visions (viii.-xi.), symbolical actions 
(as iv. 8), similitudes (xii., xv.), parables (as xvii.), 
proverbs (as xii. 22, xviii. 1 ff.), poems (as xix.), 
allegories (as xxiii., xxiv.), open prophecies (as vi.. 
vii., xx. &c.), “tantiue ubertate et figurarum va- 
riatione floret ut unus omnes prophetici sermonis 
mumeros ac modos explevisse, jure suo sit dicendus "’ 
(Carpzov, /ntrod. ii. pt. iii. 5). It is therefore un- 
just to charve him with plagiarism, as is done by 
Michaelis and others, although no doubt his lan- 
guage (in which several Aramaisms and &ma( Ae- 

dueva also occur) is colored largely both by the 
Pentateuch and by the writings of Jeremiah. His 
style is characterized by “ numberlesa particular- 
isms,’ as may be clearly observed by contrasting 
his prophecy against T'yre (xxviii.) with that of 
Isaiah (xxiii.) (Fairbairn’s Azekiel). Grotius (in 
Critict Saecri, iv. 8) compares him to Homer for 
his knowledye, especially of architecture, from which 
he repeatedly draws his illustrations; and Witsius 
(Mise. Sier. i. 243) says, that besides his “incom- 
parabile donum prophetiz,’’ he deserves high lit- 
erary reputation for the learning and beauty of his 
style. Michaelis, on the other hand, is very dispar- 
aging, and Lowth (referring to the diftuseness of 
his details) says “he is oftener to be classed with 
the orators than the poets.’ Few will agree with 
Archbishop Newcome’s depreciation of such re- 
marks on the ground (apparently) that even the 
language of a sacred writer is a matter of inspira- 
tion; for it is clear that inspiration in no way 
supersedes the individualities of the divine messen- 
ger. Ewald (ie Proph. des Alten Bunies, ii. 
212), though not enthusiastic, admits that “ simply 
as a writer he shows great excellences, particularly 
in this dismal period,’’ and he points out his “ even- 
ness and repue” of style, to which we suppose 
Jerome alludes ‘ene: be says, * Sermo ejus nec 
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satis disertus nec admodum rusticus, sed ex utroque 
wenere medie temperatus”’ (Pref. in Lzech.). 
Hlivernick seems to us too strong in saying that 
“the glow of the divine indignation, the mighty 
rushing of the spirit of the Lord, the holy majesty 
of Jehovah, as the seer beheld it, are remarkably 
reflected in his writings. . . . The lofty action, the 
torrent of his eloquence . . . rests on this com- 
bination of power and consistency, the one as un- 
wearied as the other is imposing.’’ Among the 
most splendid passages are chapter i. (called by the 


Rabbis M3379), the prophecy against Tyrus 
(xxvi.—xxviii. 1 that against Assyria, ‘the noblest 
monument of eastern history’? (xxxi.), and ch. 
viii., the account of what he saw in the Temple- 
porch, — 
“When, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatriea 
Of alienated Judah.” — Milton, Par. Lost, 1. 


Certain phrases constantly recur in his writings, as 
‘Son of Man,” “ They shall know that I am the 
Lord,’ “The hand of the Lord was upon me,’’ 
“Set thy face against,”’ &c. 

The depth of his matter, and the marvellous 
nature of his visions, make him occasionally ob- 
scure. Hence his prophecy was placed by the Jews 


among the ]‘¥23 (treasures), those portions of 
Scripture which’ (like the early part of Genesis, 
and the Canticles) were not allowed to be read till 
the age of 30 (Jer. Fp. ad Kustoch. ; Orig. Proém. 
Homi. iv. in Cantic.; Hottinger, Thes. Phil ii. 
1,3). Hence Jerome compares the “ inextricabslis 
error’ of his writiugs to Virgil's labyrinth (* Oce- 
anus Scripturarum, mysteriorumque Dei laby- 
rinthus’’), and also to the catacombs. The Jews 
classed him in the very highest rank of prophets. 
Gregory Naz. (Or. 23) calls him 6 rpopnraév Cav- 
paowraros Kal ipndAdraros, and again 6 ray 
peydAwy éxonrhs Kal ctnynrhs uvornpley. Isi- 
dore (de Vit. ef Ob. Srnct. 39) makes him a type 
of Christ from the title “Son of Man,” but that 
is equally applied to Daniel (viii. 17). Other sim- 
ilar testimonies are quoted by Carpzov (/ntrod. ii. 
193 ff). The Sanhedrim is said to have hesitated 
long whether his book should form part of the 
canon, from the occasional obscurity, and from the 
supposed contradiction of xviii. 20 to Ex. xx. 5, 
xxxiv. 7; Jer. xxxii. 18. But in point of fact 
these apparent oppositions are the mere expression 
of truths complementary to each other, as Mosea 
himself might have taught them (Deut. xxiv. 16). 
Although generally speaking comments on this 
book were forbidden, a certain K. Nananias under- 
took to reconcile the supposed differences. (Spinoza, 
Tract. Theol. Polit. ii. 27, partly from these con- 
siderations, infers that the present book is made 
up of mere arocuacudria, but his argument from 
its commencing with a 4}, and from the expreasion 
in i. 3 above alluded to, hardly needs refutation.) 
Of the authenticity of Ezekiel’s prophecy fhere 
has been no reed dispute, although a few rash critics 
(as Oeder, Vogel, and Corredi) have raised ques- 
tions about the last chapters, even suggesting that 
they might have been written by a Samaritan, 
to incite the Jews to suffer the coc peration in re- 
building the Temple. There is hardly a shadow 
of argument in favor of this view, and absolutely 
none to support the anonymous objections in the 
Monthly Mougazine for 1798 against the genuine- 
ness of other chapters, which never would have 
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attracted any notice had not Jahn taken the super- 
Huous trouble to answer them. ‘The specific nature 
of sume of his predictions (xii. 12, xxvii. 6, &e.; 
on the former passage and its apparent contradic- 
tion to Jer. xxxii. 4, see Joseph. Ant. x. 8, § 2) is 
also in a very unhistorical manner made a ground 
for impugning the authenticity of the book of 
Ezekiel by Zunz and others. This style of crit- 
icism is very much on the increase, and we have 
had some audacious instances of it lately; but 
though it is quite true that the prophets deal far 
more in external principles than specific announce- 
ments, yet some show of argument must be ad- 
duced before we settle the date of a sacred book as 
necessurily subsequent to an event which it professes 
to foretell. 

The book is divided into two great parts, of 
which the destruction of Jerusalem is the turning- 
point; chapters i-xxiv. contain predictions de- 
livered before that event, and xxv.—xlviii. after it, 
as we see from xxvi. 2. Again, chapters i.-xxxii. 
are mainly occupied with correction, denunciation, 
and reproof, while the remainder deal chiefly in 
consolation and promise. A parenthetical section 
in the middle of the book (xxv.-xxxii.) contains a 
group of prophecies against seren foreign nations, 
the septenary arrangetnent being apparently (as 
elsewhere in Scripture) intentional (see an art. on 
this subject in the Journal of Sacer, Literature). 
De Wette, Carpzov, &c., have adopted various ways 
of grouping the prophecies, but the best synopsis is 
that of Hiivernick, who divides the bouk into nine 
sections distinguished by their superscriptions, as 
follows: I. Ezekiel's call, i-iii. 15. HT. The gen- 
end carrying out of the commission, iii. 16-vii. 
III. The rejection of the people, because of their 
idolatrous worship, viii-xi. IV. The sins of the 
age rebuked in detail, xii.-xix. V. The nature of 
the judgment, and the guilt which caused it, xx.- 
xxiii. WI. The meaning of the now commencing 
punishment, xxiv. VI. God's judgment de- 
nounced on seven heathen nations (Aminon, xxv. 
1-7; Moab, 8-14; the Philistines, 15-17; Tyre, 
xxvi.-xxvili. 19; Sidon, 20-24; Egypt, xxix.- 
xxxii.). Vill. Prophecies, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, concerning the future condition of 
Israel, xxxiii.—xxxix. IX. The glorious consum- 
mation, xl.—xlviii. 

Chronological order is followed throughout (the 
date of the prediction being constantly referred to), 
except in the section devoted to prophecies against 
heathen nations (xxix.-xxxii.), where it is several 
times abandoned (xxix. 17; ef. xxvi. 1, xxix. 1), 
80 that in the prediction against Egypt, one uttered 
in the 27th year of the Captivity is inserted be- 
tween two uttered in the 10th and 11th years. 
Hence Jahn supposes a purely “ accidental '’ order, 
which Eichhorn expands into an economical ar- 
rangement of the separate scrolls on which the 
prophecies were written. But there is no necessity 
to resort to such arbitrary hypotheses. The gen- 
eral unity of subject in the arranvement is obvious, 
and Jerome (although he assumes some mystery in 
the violation of chronology throughout the warn- 
ings addressed to Pharaoh) correctly remarks, “ in 
prophetis nequaquam historiee ordo servatur; neque 
enim narrant preterita sed futura pronuntiant, 
prout voluntas Spiritus Sancti fuerit’’ (Comm. in 
Ezech. xxix. 17, where he especially adduces the 
mstance of Jeremiah). Rosenmiiller (Schoha in 
loc.) thinks that the causes of the destruction of 
Egypt are put together (xxix. 2-21), and then the 
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actual nature of that predicted judgment mm us- 
scribed. 

Josephus (Ant. x. 5) has the following passage. 
ov pdvoy 8é ovros (Jeremiah) rpocOdomice Tarra, 
GAAd wal b xpopirns *leCexindos, [bs] mperos 
wepl rovrwy 300 BiBAla ypdvas xaréArwrevy. The 
undoubted meaning seems to be that Lzcdzel ‘al- 
though Fichhorn on various grounds apphes the 
word to Jeremiah) left ticeo books of prophery; 
which is also stated by Zonaras, and the [atin 
translation of Athanasius, where, after mentioning 
other lost books, and teo of Ezekiel, the writer 
continues, “nunc vero jam unum duntax13t invenin 
scimus. Itaque hme omnia per impiorum Juda- 
orum amentiam et incuriam periisse manifestum 
est’ (Synops. p. 1386, but the passace does net 
occur in the Greek)e In confirmation of this riew 
(which is held by Maldonatus and others) we have 
a passave quoted in Clem. Alex. Quis dires salir. 4), 
ev @ epw oe dv air@ xal xpiyw ce, and avain 7eé- 
Toxey Kal ov TéToKEer,Onoly | ypadh (id. from. 
vii. 16); a prophecy also mentioned, as alhiding 
to the Virgin Mary, in Tertullian, who savs, « Le 
gimus apud Ezechielem de vacca ila qua: peperit 
et non peperit ’ (De Carn. Christ, 23, cf. Epiphan. 
Heeres. xxx. 30. The attempt to refer it by an 
error of memory to Job xxi. 10, seems a failure). 
That these passages (quoted by Fabricius, +a. 
Pseaudepigr. Vet. Test. num. 221) can come from 
a lost genume book is extremely improbable, since 
we know from Philo and Justin Martyr the ex- 
traordinary care with which the Jews guarded the 
Adyia Cavta, They may indeed come from a lost 
apocryphal book, although we find no other trace 
of its existence (Sixtus Sen. Br6l. Sanct. ii. p. 611 
le Moyne (Var. Snera, ii. 332 ff.) thinks that 
they undoubtedly belong to the collection of tra- 
ditionary Jewish apophthegms called Pirke Ad-th, 
or “chapters of the fathers.” Just in the same 
way we find certain &ypada déyuara attributed to 
our Lord by the Fathers, and even by the Apostles 
(Acts xx. 35), on which see a monograph by 
Kuinoel. The simplest supposition about the pas- 
sage in Josephus is either to assume that he is in 
error, or to admit a former division of Fzekiel into 
two hooks, possibly at ch. xl. Le Moyne adopts 
the latter view, and supports it by analogous vases. 
There is nothing which militates against it in the 
fact that Josephus mentions 340 udva xal efxcot 
BiBAla (c. Apion. i. 22) as forming the canon. 

There are no direct quotations from Fzekiel in 
the New Testament, but in the Apocalypse there 
are many parallels and obvious allusions to the 
later chapters (xl.-xlviii.). We cannot now enter 
into the ditticulties of these or other chapters (for 
which we must refer to some of the commentaries 
mentioned below); but we will enumerate, follow- 
ing Fairbairn, the four main lines of interpreta- 
tion, namely, (1.) The Historico-literal, adopted 
by Villalpandus, Grotius, Lowth, &c., who make 
them a prosaic description intended to preserve the 
memory of Solomon's Temple. (2.) The Histor- 
ico-ideal (of Eichhorn, Dathe, &c.), which reduces 
them “to a sort of vague and well-meaning an- 
nouncement of future good.” (3.) The Jewish- 
carnal (of Lightfoot, Hofmann, &c.), which main- 
tuins that their outline was actually adopted by the 
exiles. (4.) The Christian-spiritual (or Messianic), 
followed by Luther, Calvin, Cocceius, and mast 
modern commentators, which makes them «9s 
grand compkicated symbul of what the good God had 
in reserve tor his church.”” Rosenmuller, vbo dis- 
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approves alike of the literalism of Grotius, and the | resents as performed by himself or others, consti- 
arbitrary, ambiguous allegorizing of others, remarks ; tutes a peculiar feature of his work (sce iv.; v. 1 
(Seiod. in xxviii. 265, “ Nobis quidem oleum et | ff; xii. 3 fh; xxiv. 3 ff; xxxvii. 16 ff). Bleek 
operam perdere videntur, qui hujusmodi oracula ad | reminds us of an important rule of interpretation 
certos eventus referre student, aut poetica orna- | in regard to many of these acts, which is that they 
menta ad factorinn tidem explorant.””. Other preph-| are not to be understood by us as having been lit- 
evies of a general Messianic character are xxxiv.| erally performed by the prophet before the eyes of 
11-19, and xxxvi-xxxix. others, but are described in this manner only as a 

The chief commentators on this most neclected | more foreihle rhetorical exhibition of the messages 
of the prophets’ are, among the fathers, Origen, | or teachings which the prophet was sent to announce 
Jerume (Comment. in Eaech, LL xiv.), and Theo-| (/dn/ in dis A. Top. 514 th). We must certainly 
doret; among the Jews, Rabbis Day. Kimchi and , take this view of some of these acts; for their char- 
Abarbanel; of the Reformers, Oecolampadius and | acter is such that they could not have been witnessed 
Calvin; and of the Romanists, Pradus and Villal-| by those for whom the prophecies were designed, 
pandus (Rome, 1596 [-1604, in 3 vols. fol., “ opus; or have been brought to their knowledge in any 
multifuria eruditione refertum et ad antiquitatis | other way than by report (¢. g. iv. 4-6; v. 1-4; 
studium utilissinnim,’’ Rosenm.]). More medern | xil. 3 ff, &e.). In some instances it may be difh- 
commentaries are those of Starck (1731), Venema! cult in this prophet, or in other prophets, to dis- 





(1790), Newcome [1788], W. Greenhill (Tond.|tinguish the scenic and the rhetorics' »)mbolism 
1645-82, 5 vols. 4to, reprinted 1829], Fairbairn | trum each other. 
[3d ed. Edinb. 1852], Henderson [1855], [iver-|  Baumgarten’s article on #cekiel in Herzog's 
nick (Comin. tiber Mzechiel (Erlang. 1845]), Hit-| 2ead-Lucyk. iv, 296-304, furnishes a good outline 
gig (Der Prophet Mzechiel erklart (Leipz. 1847, | of the plan and contents of this nezlected book. 
Lief. viii, of the Kurzycf. exeg. Hands. zum A.) There is a translation of Hiivernick'’s /atroduction 
7T.J).  (IRWEZEKEL. | KF. W. FL fin the Bibl Sacra for Aug. 1848. To the com- 
* As the topovraphy and the monumental seulpt-; mentators already mentioned may be added Rosen- 
ures and inscriptions of Babylon have become het-{ miller, Sched, ete., 2 vols. (2d ed. 1824); Maurer, 
ter known in our own day, it is seen how fully the} Conan. tn Vet. Test., with notes ehiefly granimat- 
characteristics of Ezekiel’s writings agree with the} ical, ii. 1-76 (1838); Ewald, (ve Proph. des Alten 
circumstances in which he was placed at the time.| undes (1841), fi. 202-387; Umbreit, Prakt. 
The imagery and symbology in particular, under | Commentar tiber den Propheten Hesekicl, a trans~ 
which his visions are set before us, are largely de- | lation with exegetical and critical remarks (1843); 
rived from Babylonian rather than Hebrew sources. | Henry Cowles, Azekiel and Daniel, with Notes, 
The costume of his thoughts shows, in the words | &c., 12mo0 (New York, 1867); Kliefoth (Dus 
of Stanley, that “he had wandered through the vast | Buch Lzechiels ithersetzt und erklirt (20 Abth. 
1864-65); G. R. Noyes, New Trims. of the He- 
brew Prophets, with Notes, (30 ed. Boston, 1866.) 
vol. ii.; and Henystenberg, Jie Weissagungen des 
Proph, Azechiel erinitert, Ler Theil (1807). The 
last three works are meant for general readers. On 


halls of Assyrian monuments, and there gazed on all 
that Assyrian monuments have disclosed to us of 
human dignity and brute strength combined, — the 
eavle-winged lion, human-headed bull (Layard, 
Nin. & Bab, pp. 448, 464). These complicated 
forma supplied the vehicle of the sublime truths! the Messianic or prophetic portions of Ezekiel, see 
that dawned upon him from amidst the mystie! Hengstenberg's Christology, iii, 458-402 (Keith's 
wheels, the sapphire throne, the amber fire, and | trans.); Fhasse’s Gesch. des Alten Bundes, pp. 160- 
the rainbow brightness. It is the last glimpse of , 173 (1863); and Ensfelder, Les propheties messi- 
these givantie emblems, whieh vanished in the | aniques OU Ezéchicl, in’ the Strasbourg Rev. de 
prophet’s lifetinie, only to reappear in our own ave | Zieol. 1864, pp. 59-76. On Tzekiel’s vision of 
from the ruins of the long-lost Nineveh’ (Jewesh | the TEMPLE (ch. xl.-xlviii.) there are special treat- 
Church, ii. 623 fh). In illustration of this trait) ises by Solomon Bennett, The Temple of Leckiel, 
of the prophet’s style. see also Dean Milman’s //is-| &c., Lond. 1824; J. F. Bettcher, m his Proben 
tory of the Jews, i. 455 (Amer. ed.), and Herzfeld, | alitestamentl, Schrifterklirung (Leipz. 1833), pp. 
Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, i, 206. But nearly | 218-365, with 2 plates; J. J. Balmer-Rinck, Des 
all interpreters recognize one signal exception to| Proph. kzech. Gesicht rom Tempel tiberaichtlich 
this view of the origin of Ezekiel’s imagery. The! dargestellt u. architektonisch erluitert (Ludwigsb. 
scenery under which he so graphically describes the ; 1858), with 5 plates and a map (comp. Auberlen's 
new spiritual temple which in the latter days God | notice in the Zheol. Stud. u. Krit. 1860, p. 207 
was to rear on the top of the mountains for the as-| ff.); and T. O. Paine, Solomon's Temple, etc. (Bos- 
semblage and worship of all nations, and the river | ton, 1861), with 21 plates. See also Thenius, Das 
with its healing waters which was to flow out of it} rererilische Jerusilem u. deszen Tempel (an ap 
to fertilize the whole earth, and convert its moral! pendix to his Biicher der Koniye, Leipz. 1849), p 
wastes into a garden full of the fruits of holiness, | 25 ff. ‘The older literature on the subject is de 
and peace, and happiness, is undoubtedly founded | scribed in Rosenmiiller's Sehodia on Ezekiel, ii. 
on his familiarity with the structure of the temple | 466 ff. 
at Jerusalem, and the hidden springs of the sacred| The oriental explorer, Mr. Loftus (Chaldea and 
mount, sending forth their waters into the valley | Susana, p. 34, New York, 1857), gives a descrip- 
of the Kidron, and thence onward over its rocky | tion and drawing of the reputed comb of Izekiel. 
bed to the plain of the Jordan and into the Dead! Avsil, where the tomb is found, is a journey of 12 
Sea. Thomson (Land and Book, ii, 530-535) has | hours from the site of Babylon, but may he said to 
some extended remarks on this parabolic represen-| be near that city, for the palin-trees which cast 
tation. There is a special essay on it by W. Neu-| their shade over the tomb are visible from the sum- 
mann, Die Waser des Lebens. bin exeg. Versuch | mit of the Birs Nimroud (see Layard's Nin. f 
ab. Ezech. xvii. 1-12 (Berl. 1848). Bub, p. 500). The former of these travellers 
The number of symbolic say Ezekiel rep-! thinks that this may be the prophet's veritable 
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tomb, cr at all events, the place of his sepulture. 
The Jews, it is certain, have always been numerous 
In that region from the days of the Captivity, but 
if does not follow that they would from the first 
mark the spot where their countryman was buried, 
and keep alive its memory ever after. li. 


E’ZEL, THE STONE (ST JaNT 
[the stone of dhprrture, Gesen.; or, of sep tration, 
Fiirst]: Td ’EpyaB éxecvo; Alex. epyov: Lapiz 
cur nomen ext fiel). A well-known stone in the 
neighborhood of Saul's residence, the scene of the 
parting of David and Jonathan when the former 
finally fled from the court (1 Sam. xx. 19). At 
the second mention of os et (verse $1) the He- 


toward “hie ae ’ on “ fii close to ie 
south"? (more literally, «from the side of the seuth,’' 
t. e. south side, Gesen.]) is, in the opinion of [some] 
critics, undoubtedly corrupt. The true reading is 
indicated by the LXX., which in both cases has 
Ergab or Argab —in ver. 19 for the Hebrew £ben, 
‘stone,’ and in ver. 41 for han-Negeb, “the 
south.” Argcb is doubtless the Greex rendering 
of the Hebrew Arge? =a heap of stones. The 
true readiny of ver. 41 will therefore be as follows: 
“David arose frum close to the stone-heap,’’ — 


close to which (the same preposition, aby») A. V. 
“by ’) it had been arranged beforehand that he 
should remain (ver. 19). The change in 41 from 


SINT, as the text stood at the time of the 


LXX., to 25:7, as it now standa, is one which 
might easily take place. G. 


* The stone was evidently named Ezel (note its 
import) from the memory of this parting of the 
two friends frum each other at that place. The 
name is given, therefore, in the passage above, by 
way of anticipation. As to the question of the 
state of the [lebrew text, referred to above, see 
Thenius, Jie Bucher Samuels, p. 88. His view 
ia that adopted by the preceding writer. On the 
contrary, First (//eb. Mandwoortd. i. 14, and David- 
son's trans. p. 15) regards the Argab or Argab in 
the LXX. not as proof of a different Hebrew text 
followed by the translators, but as an arbitrary sub- 
stitution on their part of the supposed name of the 
spot where David and Jonathan met each other. 
It is agile that no arpropeet sense can be de- 


well be “from ve sie of the south," ¢. e. from 
the south side (.Wittags-Scite, De Wette, Gesenius) 
of the stone or stone heap where David lay con- 
cealed until the departure of Jonathan's armor- 
bearer to the city, when David rose up and came 
forth, and the farewell scene took place between 
him and Jonathan. Such minuteness is after the 
manner of the Ilebrew writers. For a similar ex- 
planation, see Keil and Delitzsch on 1 K. xx. 41. 
H. 


E’ZEM (Ory [bone]: Aiogu; [Vat. Boocad;] 
Alex. Boagou: <lsom), one of the towns of Simeon 
(1 Chr. iv. 2:)). In the lists of Joshua (xix. 3) 
the name appears in the slichtly different form of 
AZEM (the vowel being lengthened before the pause). 


© E'ZER (OWN. treasure, Ges.; union, First: 
in Gen., ‘Agdp; Alex. Jaap in 1 Chr., ‘Qedp: 
Comp. Ald. Alex. "Agdp; Vat. in ver. 38, Qvay: 
Keer), a son of Seir, and one of the “dukes” or 


EZNITE, THE 


chiefs of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 21, 27, 30: 1 Chr. L 
48,42). In 1 Chr. i. 38 the name is mis;rinted 
kzir in many modern editions of the A. V., bat 
the ed. of 1611 and other early editions have tbe 
correct form. A. 


E’‘ZER (TY [help]: "E¢éps [Vat OCap: 
Alex. E¢ep:] Er). 1, A son of Ephraim. who 
was shaiin by the aboriginal inhabitants of (rath, 
while engazed in a furay on their cattle (1 Chr. si. 
21). Ewald (Geschichte, i. 490) assigns this oe- 
gees to the pre-Fyvptian period. 

2. ({Rtom. Vat. omit; Comp. Ald. Alex.] “le 
Covp.) A priest who assisted in the dedication of 
the walls of Jerusalem under Nebemiah (Neh. xiz 
42). 

3. [(‘Iachp: Vat. Adnp; Comp. Alex. ‘Ecep.) 
Father of Hushah, and one of the sons of Hur} 
(1 Chr. iv. 4). 

*4. (A¢d; Ald. Alex. "A¢ép; Comp. "Ecép.) 
A Gadite warrior, who joined David at bis strunz- 
hold in the wilderness (1 Chir. xii. 9). A. 

* 5. (Adovp; FA.) Aco sop: Azer.) A Levite, 
son of Jeshua, the ruler of lizpeh, who assisted in 
repairing the wall of Jerusalem in the time of Ne 
hemiah (Neh. iti. 19). aA. 


EZERI’AS (Zexplas; (Ald.] Alex. "E¢eplas: 
Azerias), L Esdr. vill, 1. [AZAnIAM, 7; Aza- 
RIAS, 4.] 

EZVAS (‘Oias: [Vat. O¢eras; 
’"ECias: Azahel), 1 Esdr. viii. 2. 
AZIEL } 


E’ZION-GA'BER, or -GE’BER ([V29 


“WA = the giant's backbone: [Leora or] Taos 
PaBép, [etc.: Alex. in 1 K. xxii., AvewryoBep:] 
Astonguber ; Nun. xxxiii. 35, 36; Deut. ni. 8; 1 
K. ix. 26, xxii. 48; 2 Chr. viii. 17), the last station 
named for the encampment of the Israelites leture 
they came to “the wilderness of Zin, which is Ka 
desh,”” subsequently the station of Solomon's navv, 
described as “besides Eloth, on the shore of the 
Red Sea, in the land of Kdom;"* and where that 
of Jehoshaphat was afterwards * hroken,’’ — prob- 
ably destroyed on the rocks which Jie in * jagred 
ranyes on each side” (Stanley, S. gf P. p. 2) 
Wellsted (ii. ch. ix. p. 153) would find it in ].alab 
(DizaHaB], but this could hardly be regarded as 
“in the land of Edom” (although possil:lv tbe 
rocks which Wellsted describes may have been the 
actual scene of the wreck), nor would it accord with 
"| Josephus (Ant. viii. 6, § 4)% as “not far from 
Kath.” According to the latest map of Kiepert 
(in Robinson, 1856), it stands at ‘Ain el-Ghutyin, 
about ten miles up what is now the dry bed of tbe 
Arabah, but, as he supposed, was then the northern 
end of the gulf, which may have anciently had, like 
that of Suez, a further extension. This protably 
is the best site for it. By comparing 1 RK. ix. 26, 
27 with 2 Chr. viii. 17, 18, it is probable that tim- 
ber was floated from Tyre to the nearest point on 
the Mediterranean coast, and then conveyed over- 
land to the head of the Gulf of Akob1h, where the 
ships seem to have been built; for there can hardly 
have been adequate forests in the neighboerhvod. 
[WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERING.]  H. H. 


EZ’NITE, THE (UUM, Keri a> ip tm 
[proh. the spear, Gea.]: 5 "Aocevaios [Alex. Ager 


Ald.] Alex 
[AZARIAB; 


2 "AciwyyaBapos, avTh Bepevian eadciras, ov oshis 
Aidavns wéoAces. 


EZha 


waes: Vulg. omits]). According to the statement 
of 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, & Adino the kznite ’' was another 
name for “.Josheb-basshebeth a Tachcemonite (A. 
V. “the Tachmonite that sate in the seat ‘’), chief 
among the captains.” The passage is, however, 
one of the most disputed in the whole Bible, owing 
partly to the dithculty of the one man bearing two 
Mames so distinct without any assigned reason, 
and partly to the discrepancy between it and the 
parallel sentence in 1 Chr. xi. 11. in which for the 
words “ Adino the Eznite"’ other Hebrew words 
are found, not very dissimilar in appearance but 
meaning “he shook (A. V. ‘lifted up’) his spear.” 
The question naturally arises whether the words in 
Chronicles are an explanation by a later writer of 
those in Samuel, or whether they preserve the orig- 
inal text which in the latter has become corrupted. 
The form of this particular word is in the orizinal 
text (the Chetth) Etzno, which has been altered to 
Etzni by the Masoret scribes (in the Aert) appar- 
ently to admit of some meaning being obtained 
from it. Jerome read it Av’zno, and taking it to 
be a declension of Atz (= wood’) has rendered 
the words qursé tenerrimus ligni rermiculus. The 
LXX. and some Hebrew MSS. (see Davidson's 
Heb. Tex!) add the words of Chronicles to the text 
of Samuel, a course followed by the A. V. 


The passage has been examined at lencth by 
Kennicott (Dissertation 1, pp. 71-128) and Gese- 
nius ( Thes. pp. 994,995), to whom the reader must 
be referred for details. Their conclusion is that 
the reading of the Chronicles is correct. Ewald 
dves not mention it (Gesch. iii. 180, noe). — G. 


EZ’RA (NITY = help: “Eodpas: [ Esdras] }s 
1. The head of one of the twenty-two courses of 
priests which returned from captivity with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 1). But in the some- 
what parallel list of Neh. x. 2-8, the name of the 
game person is written (TST, Azariah, as it is 
probably in Fzr. vii. 1. [Azartan, 22.] 

2. The famous Scribe and Priest, descended 
from Ililkiah the high-priest in Josiah’s reign, from 
whose younger son Azariah, sprung Seraiah, Ezra’s 
father, quite a diferent person from Seraiah the 
high-priest (zr. vii. 1). All that is really known 
of kzra is contained in the four last chapters of 
the book of Ezra, and in Neh. viii. and xii. 26. 
From these passages we learn that he was a learned 
and pious priest residing at Babylon in the time of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. The oriyvin of his influ- 
ence with the kine does not appear, but in the sev- 
enth year of his reign, in spite of the unfavorable 
report which had been sent by Rehum and Shim- 
shai, he obtained leave to go to Jerusalem, and to 
take with him a company of Israelites, together 
with priests, Levites, singers, porters, and Nethi- 
nim. Of these a list, amounting to 1754, is given 
in Ezr. viii.; and these, also, doubtless form a part 
of the full list of the returned captives contained 
in Neh. vii., and in duplicate in Ezr. ii. The jour- 
ney of Ezra and his companions fron Babylon to 
Jerusalem took just four months: and they brouzht 
up with them a large f-ee-will offering of gold and 
silver, and silver vessels, contributed, not only by 
the Babylonian Jews, but by the king himself and 
his counsellors. ‘These offerings were for the house 
of God, to beautify it, and for the purchase of bul- 
locks, rams, and the other offerings required for 
the temple-service. In addition to this Ezra was 
empowered to draw upon the king's treasurers be- 
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yond the river for any further supplies he might 
require; and all priests, Levites, and other ininis- 
ters of the temple were exempted from taxation 
I-zra had also authority given him to appoint mag 
istrates and judges in Judaa, with power of life 
and death over all offenders. This ample commis- 
s.on was vrauted him at his own request (Iz. vii 
6), and it appears that his great design was to effect 
a relig ous re ormat‘on among the Palestine Jews, 
and to bring them back to the observation of the 
law of Moses, from which they had grievously de- 
clined. His first step, accordinyly, was to enforce 
a separation from their wives upon all who had 
made heathen marriaves, in which number were 
many priests and Levites, as well as other Israelites. 
This was ettected in little more than six months 
after his arrival at Jerusalem. With the detailed 
account of this important transaction, Ezra‘s auto- 
biography ends abruptly, and we hear nothing more 
of him till, 13 years afterwards, in the 20th of 
Artaxerxes, we find him again at Jerusalem with 
Nehemiah “the Tirshatha."’ It is generally as- 
sumed that Ezra had continued governor till Nehe- 
miah superseded him; but as [zra’s commission 
was only of a temporary nature, “to inquire con- 
cerning Judah and Jerusalem" (zr. vii. 14), and 
to carry thither “the silver and gold which the 
king and his counsellors had freely offered unto the 
God of Israel *’ (15), aud as there is no trace what- 
ever of his presence at Jerusalem between the 8th 
and the 2Uth of Artaxerxes, it seems probable that 
after he had.etlected the above-named reformation, 
and had appointed competent judges and macis- 
trates, with authority to maintain it, he himself 
returned to the king of Persia. This is in itself 
what one would expect, and what is borne out by 
the parallel case of Nehemiah, and it also accounts 
for the abrupt termination of [zra's narrative, and 
for that relapse of the Jews into their former ir- 
regularities which is apparent in the book of Nehe- 
miah. Such a relapse, and such a state of aftiirs 
at Jerusalem in general, could scarcely have occurred 
if Ezra had continued there. Whether he returned 
to Jerusalem with Nehemiah, or separately, does 
not appear certainly, but as he is not mentioned in 
Nehemiah’s narrative till after the completion of 
the wall (Neh. viii. 1), it is perhaps probable that 
he tollowed the latter some months later, having, 
perhaps, been sent for to aid him in his work. ‘The 
furetions he executed under Nehemiah's govern- 
ment were purely of a priestly and ecclesiastical 
character, such as reading and interpreting the law 
of Moses to the people during the eight days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, praying in the congregation, 
and assisting at the dedication of the wall, and in 
promoting the religious reformation so happily 
ettected by the Tirshatha. But in such he filled 
the first plice ; being repeatedly coupled with 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha (viii. 9, xii. 26), while 
Eliashib the high-priest is not mentioned as taking 
any part in the refurmation at all. In the scaling 
to the covenant described Neh. x., Ezra probably 
sealed under the patrunymic Seraiah or Azariah 
(v. 2). As Ezra is not mentioned after Nehe- 
miah’s departure for Babylon in the 32d Arta- 
xerxes, and as everything fell into confusion during 
Nehemiah’s absence (Neh. xiii.), it is not unlikely 
that Ezra may have died or returned to Babylon 
befure that year. Josephus, who should be our 
next best authority after Scripture, evidently knew 
nothing about the time or the place of his death. 
He vaguely says, “he died an old man, and was 
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buried in a magnificent manner at Jerusalem '’| him by the Jews, and, on the strength of their 
(Ant. xi. h, § 5), and places his death in the high-| testimony, by Christians also, are: — (1.) The m 
priesthood of Joacim, and before the government stitution of the Great Synagogue, of which, the 
of Nehemiah! But that he lived under the high-| Jews say, Ezra was president, and Daniel, Hacyzai, 
priesthood of Eliashib and the government of | Zechariah, Malachi, Zorobabel, Mordecai, Jeshua, 
Nehemiah is expressly stated in Nehemiah; and | Nehemiah, &c., were members, Simeon the Just, 
there was a strong Jewish tradition that he was| the last survivor, living on till the time of Alex- 
buried in Persia. Thus Benjamin of ‘Tudela says | ander the Great! (2.) The settling the canon of 
of Nehar-Samorah — apparently some place on the | Scripture, and restoring, correcting, and editing 
lower ‘Tigris,¢ on the frontier of Persia; Zamuza| the whole sacred volume according to the threefold 
according to the Talmudists, otherwise Zamzumu_ arrangement of the Law, the Prophets, and the 
— “The sepulchre of Ezra the priest and scribe is Hagiographa, with the divisions of the Prsutim, 
in this place, where he died on his journey from | or verses, the vowel-points handed down by tradi- 
Jerusalem to king Artaxerxes ’’ (vol. i. p. 116), a ‘tion from Moses, and the emendations of the Keri. 
tradition which certainly agrees very well with the | (3.) The introduction of the Chaldee character in- 
narrative of Nehemiah. This sepulchre is shown Stead of the old Hebrew or Samaritan. (4.) The 
to this day (7. vol. ii., nove p. 116). As regards authorship of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe 
the traditional history of Ezra, it is extremely dif-| miah, and, some add, Esther; and many of the 
ficult to judge what portion of it has any histori- | Jews say, also of the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, amd 
ea! foundation. The principal works ascribed to the 12 prophets. (5.) The establishment of sy1a- 
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Tomb of Ezra. 


gogues. Of most of these works a full account is 21, added to the information concerning him that 
given in Prideaux’s Connection, i. 308-348, and « he had prepared his heart to seek the law of the 
355-376; also in Buxtorf's Tiberias. References Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes 
to the chief rabbinical and other authorities will be_ and judgments * (vii. 10), and his commission « te 
found in Winer. A compendious account of the teach the laws of his God to such as knew them 
arguments by which most of these Jewish state-| not”? (25), and his great diligence in reading the 
ments are proved to be fabulous is given in Stehe- | Scriptures to the people, all give the utmost prob- 
lin’s Rabbin. Literat. pp. 5-8; of which the chief | ability to the account which attributes to him a 

are drawn from the silence of the sacred writers corrected edition of the Scriptures, and the cireu- 
andres, of the apocryphal books, and of Jose- lation of many such copies. The books of Nehe 
phus — and it might be added, of Jerome —and | miah and Malachi must indeed have been added 
from the fact that they may be traced to the author | later; possibly by Malachi’s authority. Some tra- 
of the chapter in the Mishna called Pirke Arvoth.| dition to this effect may have given rise to the 
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Here, however, it must suffice to observe that the 
pointed description of Ezra (vii. 6) as “a ready 
acribe in the law of Moses,” repeated in 11, 12, 
a *On the Tigris, near its junction with the Eu- 
phrates,”’ says Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 501). 
H. 


Jewish fable of Malachi being the same person as 
Kzra. But we cannot affirm that Ezra inserted in 
the Canon any books that were not already ac- 
knowledged as inspired, as we have no sufficient 
ground for ascribing to him the prophetic eharae- 
ter. Even the books of which he was the anther 
may not have assumed definitely the character of 
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AcnipTure till they were sanctioned by Malachi. | deeply interested. And not only so, but the man 
There doves not, however, seem to be autticient | ner of the record is exactly Daniel's. Ezr. i. 1: 
ground for forming a definite opinion on the details |“ And in the first year of Cyrus K. of Persia,” is 
of the subject. In like manner one can only say} the precise formula used in Dan. i. 1, ti. 1, vii. 1, 
that the intruduction of the Chaldee character, and | viii. 1, ix. t,x. 1, xi 1. The designation (ver. 1, 
the commencement of such stated meetings for) 2,8) © Cyrus king of Persia’? is that used Dan 
hearing the Scriptures read as led to the resular| x. 1; the reference to the prophecy of Jeremiah in 
synaso-rue service, are things likely to have occurred | ver. 1 is similar to that in Dan. ix. 2, and the 
about this time. For the question of Ezra’s au-| natural sequence to it. The giving the text of the 
thorship, see CHRONICLES; also Ezka, BooK OF. | decree, ver. 2-4 (cf. Dan. iv.), the mention of the 
A. U. I. name of “ Mithredath the treasurer,” ver. 8 (cf. 
ae re fr ies Dan. i. 3, 11), the allusion to the sacred vessels 
3. (Ty) > *Eapi; [Vat. Eaper:] Hera). A placed by Nebuchadnezzar in the house of his god, 
ver. 7 (ef. Dan. i. 2), the giving the Chaldee name 
of Zerubbabel, ver. 8, LL (ef Dan. i. 7), and the 
whole ducus studi of the narrator, who evidently 
wrote at Babylon, not at Jerusalem, are all cireum 
stances which in a marked manner point to Daniel 
EZ’RA, BOOK OF. The book of Ezra speaks | ax the writer of Ezr. i. Nor is there the least im- 
for itself to any one who reads it with ordinary in-| probability in the supposition that if Ezra edited 
telligence, and without any prejudice as to its, Daniel's papers he might think the chapter in ques- 
nature and composition. It is manifestly a con-| tion more conveniently placed in’ its chronolozical 
tinuation of the books of Chronicles, asx indeed it] position in the Chronieés than in the collection of 
is called by Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, Serones| Daniel's prophecies. [t is scarcely necessary to add 
dierunm Helre (ap. Cosin’s Canon of Scr. 51). It] that: several chapters of the prophets Isaiah and 
is naturally a fresh bouvk, as commencing the his-| Jeremiah are actually found in the book of Kings, 
tory of the returned captives after seventy years | ase. g. [g. xxxvi.-xxxix. In 2 A. xvil.—xx. 
of suspension, as it were, of the national lite. But} Ezr. i. then was by the hand of Daniel., 
when we sperk of the book as a chronicle, we at As regards Izr. ii., and as far as iii. 1, where 
once declare the nature of it, whieh its contents) the chanze of name from Sheshbazzar to Zerub- 
also abundantly confirm. Like the two books of | babel in’ ver. 2, the mention of Nehemich the 
Chronicles, it consists of the contemporary histori-! Tirshatha in ver. 2 and 63, and that of Mordecai 
eal journals kept trom time to time by the eee in ver. 2, at once indicate a ditlerent and much 
or other authorized persons, who were eye-wit-| finer hand, we need not seek long to discover where 
nesses for the most part of what they record, and! it came from, because it is found a extenso, ter 
whose several narratives were afterwards stn | dt et diferatim (with the exception of clerical 
tovether, and either abridged or added to, as the! errors), in the 7th ch. of Nehemiah, where it be- 
case required, by a later hand. That later hand,}lones beyond a shadow of doubt [Ne meMrat, 
in the book of Izra, was doubtless Izra’s own, as} Book oF}. This portion thea was written by 
appears by the four last chapters, as well as by | Nehemiah, and was placed by Ezra, or possibly by 
other matter inserted in the previous chapters. | a still later hand, in this position, as bearing upon 
While thereture, in a certain sense, the whole book! the return from captivity related in ch. i., thonssh 
is Mzra‘’s,as put together by him, vet, strictly, only | chronolo-ic out of place. Whether the extract 


name which occurs in the obscure genealogy of 1 
Chr. iv. 17. According to the author of the 
Queastones in Paral., Kara is the same as Am- 
ram, and his sous Jether and Mered are Auron 
and Moses. 














the fuur last chapters are his orivinal work. Nor | originally extended so tar as tii. 1 may be doubted. 
will it be ditticult to point out with tolerable cer-| The next portion extends from iil. 2 to the end of 
tainty several of the writers of whose writings the| ch. vi. With the exception of one large explana 
first six chapters are composed. It has already | torv addition by Ezra, extending from iv. 6 to 23, 
been suzgested [CHRONICLES] that the chief por-| whieh has cruelly but most needlessly perplexed 
tion of the last chapter of 2 Chr. and Ezr. i. may] commentators, this portion is the work of a writer 
probably have been written by Daniel. The evi-| contemporary with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and an 
dences of this in Izr. i. must now be given] eve-witness of the rebuilding of the Temple in the 
more fully. No one probably can read Daniel as| beginning of the reizn of Darius Hystaspis. ‘Phe 
a venuine book, and not be strack with the very | minute details given of all the circumstances, such 
sinvular circumstance that, while he tells us in|as the weeping of the old men who had seen the 
ch. ix. that he was aware that the seventy vears’ | first Temple, the names of the Levites who took 
captivity, foretold by Jeremiah, was near its close,| part in the work, of the heathen governors who 
and was led thereby to pray earnestly for the| hindered it, the expression (vi. 15) “ This house 
restoration of Jerusalem, and while he records the! was finished,” &c., the number of the sacrifices 
retrnurkable vision in answer to his prayer, yet he| offered at the dedication, and the whole tone of the 
takes not the slightest notice of Cyrus's decree, by! narrative, bespeak an actor in the scenes described. 
which Jeremiah’s prophecy was fultilled, and bis; Who then was so likely to record these interesting 
own heart's desire and prayer to God for [srael was} events as one of those prophets who took an active 
accomplished, and which must have been the most | part in promoting them, and a branch of whose 
stirring event in his long life, not even excepting | duty it would be to continue the national chronicles# 
the incident of the den of lions. He passes over in|} That it was the prophet Haggai becomes tolerably 
atter silence the first year of (‘vrus, to which! sure when we observe further the following coin- 
pointed allusion is made in Dan. i. 21, and proceeds , eidences in style. 

in ch. x. to the “hird year of Cyrns. Such silence} 1. The title “the prophet,’ is throughout this 
is utterly unaccountable. But Ezr. i. supplies the; portion of Ezra attached ina peculiar way to the 
missing notice. If placed between Dan. ix. and x. | name of Hagyai. Thus chapter v. 1 we read “ Then 
it exactly fills up the gap, and records fhe event! the prophets, Haggai the prophet, aud Zechariah 
ot the first year of Cyrus, in which Daniel was so! the son of Iddo, prophesied,” &.; and vi. M4, 
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« They prospered throuch the prophesying of Hag- 
gai the prophet, and Zechariah the son of Hddo.” 
And in like manner in Hag. i. 1, 3, 12, ti. 1, 10, 
he is called “ Hayyvai the prophet.” 

2. ‘The designation of Zerubbabel and Jeshua is 
identical in the two writers.“ Zerubbabel the son 
of Shealtiel, and Jeshua the son of Jozadak ’’ (comp. 
Fzr. iii. 2, 8, v. 2, with Hag. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 4, 
23). It will be seen that both writers usually name 
them tovcther, and in the same order: Zechariah, 
on the contrary, does not ouce name them tovether, 
and calls them simply Zerubbabel, and Jeshua. 
Only in vi. 11 he adds “ the son of Josedech." 

3. The description in Ezr. v. 1, 2 of the effect 
of the preaching of Hageai and Zechariah upon 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and the people, is identical with 
that in Hag. i., only abbreviated. And Hag. ii. 3 
alludes to the interesting circumstance recorded in 
Ezr. iii. 12. 

4. Both writers mark the date of the transactions 
they record by the year of “Darius the king" 
(Kezr. iv. 24, vi. 15, compared with Hag. i. 1, 15, 
ii. 10, &.). ° 

5. Itzr. iii. 8 contains exactly the same enumera- 
tion of those that worked, viz. * Zerubbabel, Jeshua, 
and the remnant of their brethren,” as Hag. i. 12, 
14, where we have “ Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, with 
all the remnant of the people’ (comp. too Ezr. vi. 
16, and Hag. ii. 2). 

6. Both writers use the expression “the work 
of the house of the Lord’ (Ezr. iii. 8 and 9, com- 
pared with Hag. i. 14); and both use the phrase 
“the foundation of the temple was laid" (zr. iii. 
6, 10, 11, 12, compared with Hag. ii. 18). 

7. Both writers use indifferently the expressions 
the “ house of the Lord,” and the “ temple of the 
Lord,’ but the former much more frequently than 
the latter. Thus the writer in Ezra uses the ex- 


pression “the house" (793) twenty-five times, to 


six in which he speaks of “ the temple" (92°77). 
Haggai speaks of “the house" seven times, of 
“the temple’ twice. 

8. Both writers make marked and frequent 
reference to the law of Moses. ‘Thus comp. Ezr. 
tii. 2, 3-6, 8, vi. 14, 16-22, with Hay. i. 8, 10, ii. 
5, 17, 11-13, &e. 

Such strongly marked resemblances in the com- 
pass of two such brief portions of Scripture seem 
to prove that they are from the pen of the same 
writer. 

But the above observations do not apply to Ezr. 
iv. 6-23, which is a parenthetice addition by a much 
later hand, and, as the passage most clearly shows, 
made in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The 
compiler who inserted chapter ii., a document drawn 
up in the reign of Artaxerxes, to illustrate the 
return of the captives under Zerubbabel, here inserts 
@ notice of two historical facts — of which one 
occurred in the reign of Xerxes, and the other in 
the reign of Artaxerxes — to illustrate the opposi- 
tion offered by the heathen to the rebuilding of the 
temple in the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses. He 
tells us that in the beginning of the reign of 
Xerxes, t. e. before Msther was in favor, they had 
written to the king to prejudice him against the 
Jews —a circumstance, by the way, which may 
rather have inclined him to listen to Haman’s 
proposition; and he gives the text of letters sent 
to Artaxerxes, and of Artaxerxes’ anawer, on the 
arength of which Rehum and Shimshai forcibly 


Hebrew, und partly in Chaldee. The ChedJce 
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hindered the Jews from rebuilding the city. Thess 
letters doubtless caine into Ezra’s hands at Baby hoa, 
und may have led to these endeavor on bis part te 
make the king favorable to Jerusalem which issued 
in his own commission in the seventh year of has 
At ver. 24 Hagyai’s narrative proceeds in 
The mention of Artaxerxes 

‘The iast 


reien. 
connection with ver. 5. 
in chapter vi. 14, is of the same kind. 
four chapters, beginning with chapter vii., are 
Ezra's own, and continue the history after a csp 
of fifty-eight years — from the sixth of Darius to 
the seventh of Artaxerxes. The only history of 


*) Judea during this interval is what is given in tbe 


above-named parenthesis, from which we may infer 
that during this time there was no one in !’alestine 
to write the Chronicles. The history of the Jews 
in Persia for the same period is given in the look 
of esther. 

The text of the book of Fzra is not in a good 
condition. There are a good many palpal-le eve- 
ruptions both in the names and uumerals, and 
perhaps in some other points. It is written partly 


bevins at iv. 8, and continues to the end of vi. 18. 
The letter or decree of Artaxerxes, vil. 12-26, is 
also given in the original Chaldee. There bas 
never been any doubt about Ezra being canonical, 
although there is no quotation from it in the N. T. 
Augustine says of Ezra “megis rerun gestarum 
scriptor est habitus quam propheta (De Cer. Lei, 
xviii. 36). ‘The period covered by the beck is eizhty 
years, from the first of Cyrus bh. c. 536 to the be 
vinning of the eighth of Artaxerxes B. cc. 456. It 
embraces the governments of Zerulblabel and Fara, 
the high-priesthood of Jeshua, Joiakim, and the 
early part of Eliashib; and the reiens of Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, and 
part of Artaxerxes. Of these Canby ses and Snieruis 
are not named. Xerxes is barely named iv. 6 
[Espras, FIRST BOOK OF.] A.C. OH. 


* Among the later writers on the book of Fzra 
are these: Keil in his Apel, Versuch ub. dite Bucher 
der Chrontk, pp. 93-194, and in his Aral an das 
A. Test. pp. 515-520; Maurer, Conan. in’ Vet 
Test. i. 244 ff. (of little value); Niqwelshach, art. 
Esra tw. Nehemia, in Herzog's Real-Lucyk. iv. 
165-174; Bleek in his Hind. in das A. Te et., pp 
373-391; Davidson, /ntrod. to the Old Test. ii. 
121-132; Pusey, in his Lectures on Dontel p 
328 tf. (in defense of its integrity and genuineness}; 
Bertheau, Jae Bucher Esra, Nechemian wu. faster 
erklart (Lief. xvii. of the Aurzgef. exca. Lfret. 
zum A. 7., 1862); Wordsworth, in his //fy Bitve 
with Introduction and Notes, iii. 8301-3824 (18titis 
and Kuenen, //ist. crt. des Girres de 0 Ancien Teet., 
trad. par Vierson. i. 406-522 (1806). It is the 
opinion of many eminent critics of diferent schools, 
as Zunz, Ewald, Bertheau, Vaihinger, lillmazn, 
Herzfeld, Davidson, Bleek, and Kuenen, that the 
hooks of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles were com- 
piled Ly the same person. H. 

EZ’RAHITE, THE i eet a > & Zapirys 
[Vat. -per-], Alex. E¢panAcrns: [in Ps., ‘lopa- 
nAitns, Vat. Sin. -Aet-:| Lzrahita), a title attached 
to two persons — Ethan (1 K. iv. 31; Ps. Inoxix. 
title) and Heman (Ps. Ixxxvili. title). The word 
is naturally derivable from Ezrah, or — which is 


a —— 


almost the same in Hebrew — Zerach, 7" : and 


‘accordingly in 1 Chr. ii. 6, Ethan and Heman an 
both given as sons of Zerah the son of .iidah 


EZRI 
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Another Ethan and another Heman are named as | parable, we have but two examples in tho Bible, 


Levites and musicians in the lists of 1 Chr. vi. aud 
else where. 7 


EZ’RI O72 [help of Jehovah, a contracted 
Gorm, Ges. and First]: ‘Eg3pi; [Vat. Eodpe:; 
fomp. Ald.] Alex. ‘E¢pat: £277), son of Chelub, 
@uperintendent tor king David of those “ who did 
the work of the field for tillage of the ground” 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 26). 


F. 


FABLE (ni@os: fibula). Taking the words 
fable and parable, not in their strict etymological 
meaning, but in that which has been stamped upon 
them by current usage, looking, 7. e. at the Asopic 
falle as the type of the one, at the Parables of the 
N. T. as the type of the other, we have to ask 
(1) in what relation they stand to each other, as 
instruments of moral teaching? (2) what use is 
made in the Bible of this or of that form? That 
they have much in common is, of course, obvious 
enouzh. In both we find “statements of facts, 
which do not even pretend to be historical, used as 
vehicles for the exhibition of a general truth" 
(Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 68). Both differ from 
the Mvythus, in the modern sense of that word, in 
being the result of a deliberate choice of such a 
mode of teaching, not the spontaneous, unconscious 
evolution of thought in some symbolic form. They 
take their place so far as species of the same genus. 
What are the characteristic marks by which one 
differs from the other. it is perhaps easier to feel 
than to define. Thus we have (comp. Trench On 
Parables, p. 2) (1) Lessing's statement that the 
fable takes the form of an actual narrative, while 
the Parable assumes only that what is related mizht 
have happened; (2) Herder's, that the difference 
lies in the fable’s dealing with brute or inanimate 
nature, in the parable’s drawing its materials ex- 
clusively from human life; (3) Olshausen's (on 
Matt. xiii. 1), followed by Trench (é. ¢.), that it is 
to be found in the higher truths of which the 
parable is the vehicle. Perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory summing up of the chief distinctive features 
of each ig to be found in the following extract from 
Neander (f c.): “The parable is distinguished 
from the fable by this, that, in the latter, qualitics, 
or acts of a hiyvher class of beings may be attributed 
to a lower (e. g. those of men to brutes); while in 
the former, the lower sphere is kept periectly dis- 
tinct from that which it seems to illustrate. ‘The 
beings and powers thus introduced always follow 
the law of their nature, but their acts, according to 
this law, are used to figure those of a higher race. 
.. » The mere introduction of brutes as personal 
agents, in the fable, is not sufticient to distinguish 
it from the parable, which may make use of the 
same contrivance; as, for example, Christ employs 
the sheep in one of his parables. ‘The great dis- 
tinction here, also, lies in what has already been 
remarked; brutes introduced in the parable act 
according to the law of their nature, and the two 
spheres of nature and of the kingdom of God are 
carefully separated from each other. Hence the 
reciprocal relations of brutes to each other are not 
made use of, as these could furnish no appropriate 
image of the relation between man and the kingdom 
of God.” 

Ot the fable, as thus distinguished from the 


(1) that of the trees choosing their king, addressed 
by Jotham to the men of Shechem (Judy. ix. 8-15). 
(2) that of the cedar of Lebanon and the thistle, as 
the answer of Jehoash to the challenge of Amaziah 
(2 K. xiv. 9). The narrative of Kz. xvii. 1-10, 
though, in common with the fable, it brings before 
us the lower forms of creation as representatives of 
human characters and destinies, difters from it in 
the points above noticed, (1) in not introducing 
them as having human attributes, (2) in the higher 
prophetic character of the truths conveyed by it. 
The great eagle, the cedar of Lebanon, the spread- 
ing vine, are not grouped together as the agents in 
a fable, but are simply, like the bear, the leopard, 
and the lion in the visions of Daniel, symbols of 
the great monarchies of the world. 

In the two instances referred to, the fable has 
more the character of the Greek afvos (Quintil. 
Inst. Orat. v. 11) than of the pi@os; that is, is less 
the fruit of a vivid imagination, sporting with the 
analogies between the worlds of nature and of men, 
than a covert reproof, making the sarcasm which it 
affects to hide all the sharper (Muller and Donald- 
son, Hest. of Greek Literature, vol. i. c. xi.). The 
appearance of the fable thus early in the history 
of Israel, and its entire absence from the direct 
teaching both of the O. and N. T. are, each of 
them in its way, significant. Taking the received 
chronology, the fable of Jotham was spoken about 
1209 b. c. The Arabian traditions of Lokman do 
not assign to him an earlier date than that of 
David. The earliest Greek afyos is that of Hesiod 
(Op. et D. 202), and the prose form of the fable 
does not meet us till we come (about 550 B. Cc.) to 
Stesichorus and sop. The first example in the 
history of Rome is the apolozue of Menenius 
Agrippa B. Cc. 494, and its genuineness has been 
questioned on the ground that the fable could 
hardly at that time have found its way to Latium 
(Muller and Donaldson, 4 c.). It may be noticed 
tuo that when collections of fables became fiuniliar 
to the Greeks they were looked on as imported, not 
indigenous. ‘Fhe traditions that surround the name 
of /Esop, the absence of any evidence that he wrute 
fables, the traces of eastern origin in those ascribed 
to him, leave him little more than the representa- 
tive of a period when the forms of -teaching, which 
had long been familiar to the more eastern nations, 
were travelling westward, and were adopted eagerly 
by the Greeks. The collections themselves are 
described by titles that indicate a foreign origin. 
‘They are Libyan (Arist. Ahet. ii, 20), Cyprian, 
Cilician. All these facts lead to the conclusion 
that the Hebrew mind, gifted, as it was, in a spe- 
cial measure, with the power of perceiving analo- 
vies in things apparently dissimilar, attained, at a 
very early stage of its growth, the power which 
does not appear in the history of other nations till 
a later period. Whatever antiquity may be ascribed 
to the fables in the comparatively later collection 
of the Pancha Tantra, the land of Canaan is, 30 
far as we have any data to conclude from, the fa- 
therland of fable. ‘To conceive brutes or inani- 
mate objects as representing human characteristics, 
to personify them as acting, speaking, reasoning, 
to draw lessons from them applicable to human life, 
— this must have been common among the Israel- 
ites in the time of the Judges. The part assigned 
in the earliest records of the Bible to the impres- 
sions made by the brute creation on the mind of 
man ‘then “the Lord God formed every beast of 
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the ficld and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam to see what he would call them ” 
(Gen. ii. 19), and the apparent svmbolism of the 
serpent in the narrative of the Fall (Gen. iii. 1) 
are at once indications of teaching adapted to men 
in the possession of this power, and must have 
helped to develope it (Herder, Geist der Ebrai- 
rchen Pucsic, Werke, xxxiv. p. 16, ed. 1826). The 
larze number of proverbs in which analogies of this 
kind are made the bases of a moral precept, and 
some of which (e. g. Prov. xxvi. 11, xxx. 15, 25- 
28) are of the nature of condensed fables, show 
that there was no decline of this power as the in- 
tellect of the people advanced. The absence of 
fables accordingly from the teaching of the O. T. 
must be ascribed to their want of fitness to be the 
media of the truths which that teaching was to 
convey. The points in which brutes or inanimate 
objects present analogies to man are chietly those 
which belong to his lower nature, his pride, indo- 
lence, cunning, and the like, and the lessons derived 
from them accordingly do not rise higher than the 
prudential morality which aims at repressing such 
defecta (comp. Trench on the Parables, lL c.). 
Hence the fable, apart from the associations of a 
grotesque and ludicrous nature which gather round 
it, apart too from its presenting narratives which 
are ‘nec vere nec verisimiles'’ (Cic. de /nrent. i. 
19), is inadequate as the exponent of the higher 
truths whieh Lelong to man’s spiritual life. It 
may serve to exhibit the relations between man 
and man; it fails to represent those between man 
and God. ‘To do that is the office of the PAaka- 
BLE, finding its outward framework in the dealings 
of men with each other, or in the world of nature 
as it is, not in any grotesque parody of nature, and 
exhibiting, in either case, real and not fanciful anal- 
ogies. ‘The fable seizes on that which man has in 
common with the creatures below him; the para- 
ble rests on the truths that man is made in the 
image of God, and that “all things are double one 
against another.”’ 

It is noticeable, as confimning this view of the 
office of the fuble, that, though those of “sop 
(so called) were known to the great preacher of 
righteousness at Athens, though a metrical para- 
phrase of sume of them was among the employ- 
ments of his imprisonment (Plato, Phadon, pp. 60, 
61), they were not employed by him as illustra- 
tions, or channels of instruction. While Socrates 
gliows an appreciation of the power of such fables 
tw represent sume of the phenomena of human lite, 
he was not, he says, in this sense of the word, 
puvOodAoyixds. ‘The myths, which appear in the 
Gorgias, the Phadlrus, the Phavlon, the Republic, 
are as unlike as possible to the Esopic fables, are 
(to take his own account of them) ob wu@or aAAG 
Adyar, truc, though figurative, representations of 
spiritual realities, while the illustrations from the 
common facts of life which were so conspicuous in 
his ordinary teaching, though differing in being 
comparisons rather than narratives, come nearer to 
the parables of the Bible (comp. the contrast be- 
tween ra Swxparind, as examples of the mapaBorAh 


and the Adyot Aicwretot, Arist. thet. ii. 20). It | 


may Le said indeed that the use of the fable as an 
instrument of teaching (apart from the embellish- 
ments of wit and fancy with which it is associated 
by such writers as Lessing and La Fontaine) be- 


longs rather to childhood, and the child-like period | 


of national life, than to a more advanced develop- 
ment. In the earlier stages of political change, as 


FAIR HAVENS 


in the cases of Jotham, Stesichorus (Arist. Rhet 
(. c.), Menenius Agrippa, it is used as an element 
of persuasion or reproot. It ceases tu appear in the 
higher eloquence of vrators and statesineu. The 
special excellence of falles is that they are 8x70 
pixol (Arist. Rhet. loc.) that -dueere anise 
solent, precipue rusticorum et imperiteruy "' 
(Quint. /nat. Orat. lL c.). 
The pti@or of false teachers claiming to beicng 
to the Christian church, alluded tu by writers of 
the N. T. in connection with yeveaAoyia: axrépar- 
vot (1 Tim. i. 4), or with epithets “lovSacuai (lit 
i. 14), ypawdets (1 Tim. iv. 7), cecodioperar (2 
Pet. i. 16), do not appear tu have bad the character 
of fables, properly so called. As applied to thet, 
the word takes its general meaning of ansthirg 
false or unreal, and it dues not tall within the sevpe 
of the present article to discuss the nature of the 
falsehoods so referred to. [See PAkanzr. | 
kr. H. P. 

FAIR HAVENS (Kado! Ameéres), a harbor 
in the island of CRETE (Acta xxvii. 8), not inen- 
tioned in any other ancient writing. There seens 
no probability that it is, as Biscve suggested fun Mme 
slcts, p. 347, ed. 1823), the Kad} ‘Aary of Steph. 
yz. — for that is said to be a city, whereas bar 
Havens is described as “a place near tu which was 
a city called Laswa” (rémos ris @ eyybs Av wdAcs 
A.). Moreover Mr. Pashley found (Tran in 
Crete, vol. ii. p. 57) a district called Acte ¢ and it 
is most likely that Kad} Ant was situated there: 
but that district is in the W. of the island, whereas 
Fair Havens was on the 8S. Its position is now 
quite certain. ‘Though not mentioned by classical 
writers, it is stil! known by its old Greek name, as 
it was in the time of Pococke, and other early 
travellers mentioned by Mr. Sinith (Veyrge ened 
Shipwreck of St. Poul, 2d ed. pp. 89-82). La- 
S.EA too has recently been most explicitly discov- 
ered. In fact Fair Havens appears to have Leen 
practically its harbor. ‘These plices are situated 
four or five miles to the E. of Cape Matala, which 
is the most conspicuous headland on the S. cuast 
of Crete, and immediately to the W. of which the 
coast trends suddenly to the N. “This last eircum- 
stance explains why the ship which conveved St. 
Paul was brought to anchor in Fair Havens. In 
consequence of violent and continuing N. W. winds 
she had been unable to hold on her course towarls 
Italy from Cnidus (ver. 7), and had min duwn, by 
Salmone, under the lee of Crete. It was possible to 
reach Fair Havens; but beyond Cape Matala the 
ditticulty would have recurred, so lony as the wind 
remained in the same quarter. <A considleralle 
delay took place (ver. 9) during which it is possilde 
that St. Paul may have had opportunities of preaich- 
ing the gospel at Lasaa, or even at GoRTYNaA, 
where Jews resided (1 Macc. xv. 23), and which 
was not far distant; but all this is conjectural 
A consultation took place, at which it was decided, 
avainst the apostle’s advice, to make an attempt to 
reach a good harbor named PHENICE, their present 
aichorage being avev@eros wpds wapayeipaciay 
(ver. 12). All such terms are comparative: and 
there is no doubt that, as a safe winter harlor, 
‘Fair Havens is infinitely inferior to Phenice ; 
thouzh perhaps even as a matter of scamansbip 
St. Paul's advice was not bad. However this may 
be, the south wind, which sprang up afterwards 
(ver. 13), proved delusive; and the vessel was cauzht 
iby a hurricane [KuROcLYDON] on her way to- 
wards henice, and ultimately wrecked. Besides 
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a view (p. 81), Mr. Smith gives a chart of Fair) to Rome. Recent observations show that Fair 


Havens with the soundings (p. 257), from which 
any one can form a judgment for himself of the 
merits of the harbor. J. S. H. 

* The result certainly vindicated the prudence 
of the apostle’s advice in his opposition to the sea- 
men who insisted on leaving Fair Havens and at- 
tempting to reach Pheenice (Acts xxvii. 12). It 
was not a question of the comparative excellence 


3d ed.) 


Havens, though not equal to Pheenice (if that be 
Lutro), is yet protected to some extent by reefs and 


islands, and not bad as a temporary shelter. (See 


Smith's Voyrge and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 85, 
The apostle’s advice, therefore, may be 
justified on puutical grounds. H. 


FAIRS (Eazy: aryopd: nundinae, forum), 


a word which occurs only in Ez. xxvii. and there 
no less than seven times (ver. 12, 14, 16, 19, 22, 
| 27, 33): in the last of these verses it is rendered 

‘+ wares,’’ and this we believe to be the true mean- 


of the two harbors, but of the safety of exchanging 
one for the other under such circumstances. It 
should have been taken into account at that season 
of the year that gales of northerly wind, sudden | ° ; 
and violent, were liable to spring up at any mo-| iS of the word throughout. It will be observed 
ment, and in that event that the ship must be that the word stands in some sort of relation to 


driven off to sea and almost inevitably be wrecked. any" throughout the whole of the chapter, the 
Paul ere this must have become a cautious as well | Jatter word also occurring seven times, and trans- 
as experienced navigator. He had “thrice suffered | jated sometimes “market” (ver. 13 17, 19), and 
shipwreck, had spent a night and a day in the deep” | elsewhere “merchandise ” (ver. 9, ’O7, 33, 34). 


(2 Cor. xi. 25) before he embarked on this voyage | The words are used alternately, and represent the 
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Fair Havens in Crete. 


alternations of commercial business in which the 
merchants of Tyre were engaged. That the first 
of these words cannot signify “fairs "’ is evident 
from ver. 12; for the inhabitants of Tarshish did 
not visit ‘Tyre, but vice versd. Let the reader sub- 
stitute “ paid *’ or “exchanged for thy wares,’ for 
* occupied in thy fairs,’ and the sense is much 
improved. The relation which this term bears to 
maarab, which vroperly means barter, appears to be 
pretty much t-, same as exists between exports and 
imports. The requirements of the Tyrians them- 
selves, such as slaves (13), wheat (17), steel (19), 
were a matter of maarab; but where the business 
consisted in the exchange of Tyrian wares for for- 
eigu productions, it is specified in this form, “ Tar- 
shish paid for thy wares with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead.’ ‘I'he use of the terms would probably have 


@ Frow the root WT, to be red.” 


been more inte!ligible if the prophet had mentioned 


what the Tyrians gave in exchange: as it is, he 
only notices the one side of the bargain, namely, 
what the Tyrians received, whether they were buy- 
ers or sellers. Wa in 
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Alex. BovBadros: bubalus). The Heb. word, 
which is mentioned only in Deut. xiv. 5, as the 
name of one of the animals allowed by the Leviti- 
cal law for foodyand in 1 K. iv. 23, as forming 
part of the provisions for Solomon's table, appears 
to point to the Antilope bub clis, Pallas; the Bod- 
Bados of the Greeks (see Herod. iv. 192; Aris- 
totle, Hist. Anim. iii. 6,ed. Schneider, and De Part, 
Anim. iii. 2, 11, ed. Bekker: Oppian, Cyn. ii. 300) 
is properly, we believe, identified with the afore- 
named antelope. From the different descriptiona 
of the yachmir, as given by Arabian writers, and 
cited by Bochart (//ieroz. ii. 284 ff.), it would 
seem that his is the animal denoted; though 
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Damir’s remarks in some respects are fabulous, 
and he represents the ytchmir as having decid- 
uous horns, which will not apply to any antelope. 
Still Cazuinus, according to Rosenmiiller, identifies 
the yrchuir@ with the bekker-el-wash (“ wild 
cow *’), which is the modern name in N. Africa for 
the Anuilope bubalis. Kitto (Pict. Bibl. Deut. Ll. c.) 
says, “ The yachmfir of the Hebrews is without 
doubt erroneously identified with the fallow-deer, 
which does not exist in Asia,” and refers the name 
to the Oryx leucoryr, citing Niebuhr as authority 
for stating that this animal is known among the 
eastern Arabs by the name of yrzmur. The fallow- 
deer (Cervus duma) is undoubtedly a native of 
Asia; indeed Persia seems to be its proper country. 
Hasselquist (7rav. p. 211) noticed this deer in 
Mount Tabor. QOedmann (Verm. Samml. i. 178) 
believes that the yachmir is best denoted by the 
Cervus dama. The authority of the LX.X., how- 
ever, in a question of this kind, should decide the 
matter: accordingly we have little doubt but that 
the yachmir of the Heb. Scriptures denotes the 
bekker-el-wash, or “wild ox,’’ of Barbary and N. 
Africa. (See Shaw’s 7ravels, p. 242, and Suppl. 
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Alcelaphus bubalis. 


p. 75, folio; Buffon, Hist. Natur. xii. 294.) The 
Greek BovBados evidently points to some animal 
having the general appearance of an ox. Pliny 
(N. H. viii. 15) tells us that the common people in 
their ignorance sometimes gave the name of bubalus 
to the Bison (Auroch) and the Urus. He adds, 
the animal properly so called is produced in Africa, 
and bears a resemblance to the calf and the stag. 
That this antelope partakes in external form of the 
characters belonging both to the cervine and bo- 
vine ruminants will be evident to any one who 
glances at the woodcut. 

The bekker-el-wash appears to be depicted in the 
Egyptian monuments, where it is represented as 
being hunted for the sake of its flesh, which Shaw 
tells us (Suppl. p. 75) is very sweet and nourishing, 
much preferable to that of the red deer. (See Wil- 
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est apud Arabes nomen > yl ye (Freytag, 
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kinson's Anc. Egypt. i. 223, figs. 3, 4, and p. 22, 
fig. 19). This animal, which is about the size of a 
stag, is common in N. Africa, and lives in herds 
We were at one time inclined to refer the Heb 
yichmir to the Oryx leucoryx (see art. Ox); on 
further investigation, however, we have decided for 
the Alceluphus. The S°eéd or Té may 
therefore denote the former antelope. W.. 

* The Arabic > is described in a work of 
Natural History as “a species originating in the 
Barbary States, its size somewhat smaller than the 
red deer, but in form resembling it, having erect 
spirally curving ringed horns; the color of its body 
is reddish-brown, and the belly and inner suriace 
of the thighs are white. The female has no horns.” 


This description fixes the species as the Alcelaphus 
bubalis. G. E. P. 


* FAMILIAR SPIRIT or SPIRITS (258, 


FAS), found in Lev. xx. 27; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 
8; 1 Chr. x. 13; 2 Chy. xxxiii. 6; Is. xxix. 4, viii. 
19, and elsewhere. [See Divination; Macic.]} 
The “ familiar’ employed in this expression comes 
from the idea that the necromancers, soothsayers, 
and the like, had spirits or demons whom they 
could summon from the unseen world to wait upon 
them as servants (famuli), and execute their com- 
mands. See Eastwood and Wright's Bible |Verd- 
Book, p. 194. H 


FAMINE. When the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades are bound, and the bands of Scorpio can- 
not be loosed,o then it is that famines generally 
prevail in the lands of the Bible. In Egypt a de 
ficiency in the rise of the Nile, with drying winds, 
produces the same results. The famines recorded 
in the Bible are traceable to both these phenomena; 
and we generally find that Egypt was resorted to 
when scarcity afflicted Palestine. This is notably 
the case in the first three famines, those of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, although in the last 
case Egypt was involved in the calamity, and only 
saved from its horrors by the providential policy of 
Joseph. In this instance, too, the famine was wide- 
spread, and Palestine further suffered from the 
restriction which must have been placed on the 
supplies usually derived, in such circumstances, 
from Egypt. 

In the whole of Syria and Arabia, the fruits of 
the earth must ever be dependent on rain; the 
watersheds having few large springs, and the small 
rivers not being sufficient for the irrigation of even 
the level lands. If therefore the heavy rains of 
November and December fail, the sustenance of the 
people is cut off in the parching drought of harvest- 
time, when the country is alinost devoid of moist- 
ure. Further, the pastoral tribes rely on the scanty 
herbage of the desert-plains and valleys for their 
flocks and herds; for the desert is interspersed in 
spring-time with spontaneous vegetation, which is 
the product of the preceding rain-tall, and fails 
almost totally without it. It is therefore not diffi- 
cult to conceive the frequent occurrence and severity 
of famines in ancient times, when the scattered 





b That is to say, when the best and most fertilizing 
of the rains, which fall when the Pleiades set at dawn 
(not exactly heliacally) at the end of autumn, fail; 
rain scarcely ever falling at the opposite season, when 


Scorpio sets at dawn. Sey is clearly Scarpis, ct 
Cor Scorpionis, as Aben Ezra says. 
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population, ratner of a pastoral than an agricultu- 
ra} country, was dependent on natural phenomena 
which, however regular in their season, occasionally 
failed, and with them the sustenance of man and 
beast. 

Iypt, again, owes all its fertility —a fertility 
that cained for it the striking comparison to the 
“ garden of the Lord '' — to its mighty river, whose 
annual rise inundates nearly the whole land and 
renders its cultivation an easy certainty. But this 
very bounty of nature has not unfrequently exposed 
the country to the opposite extreme of drouzht. 
With scarcely any rain, and that only on the Medi- 
terranean coast, and with wells only supplied by 
filtration from the river through a nitrous suil, a 
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ing countries: ‘‘ And the seven years of plenteous- 
ness, that were in the land of Exypt, were ended. 
And the seven years of dearth began to come, ac- 
cording as Joseph had said: and the dearth was ir 
all lands; but in all the land of Egypt there was 
bread. And when all the land of Igypt was 
famished, the people cried to Pharaoh for bread: 
and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto 
Joseph, and what he saith to you, do. And the 
famine was over all the face of the earth: and 
Joseph opened all the storehouses, and sold untc 
the Evyptians; and the famine waxed sore in the 
land of Kkyypt. And all countries came into Egypt 
to Joseph for to buy [corn], because that the 
famine was [so] sore in all lands" (Gen. xii. 5d- 


failure in the rise of the Nile almost certainly | 57). 


entails a devree of scarcity, although if followed by 


The modern history of Egypt throws some curious 


cool weather, and if only the occurrence of a single light on these ancient records of famine; and in- 
year, the labor of the people may in a great meas- | stances of their recurrence may be cited to assist 


ure avert the calamity. The causes of dearth and 


us in understanding their course and extent. They 


famine in Eevpt are oceasioned by defective inun-|have not been of very rare occurrence since the 


dation, preceded and accompanied and followed by 
prevalent easterly and southerly winds. Both these 


Mohammedan conquest, according to the testimony 
of Arab historians: one of great severity. following 


winds dry up the earth, and the latter, keeping ; a deficient rise of the Nile, in the year of the Flight 


back the rain-clouds from the north, are perhaps 
the chief cause of the defective inundation, as they 
are also by their accelerating the current of the 


d97T (A. D. 1200), is recorded by 'Abd-El-Lateef, 
who was an eye-witness, and is regarded justly as 
a trustworthy authority. He gives a most interest- 


river — the northerly winds producing the con-|ing account of its horrors, states that the people 


trary effects. Fatnines in Kgvpt and Pulestine 
seem to be affected by drought extending from 
northern Syria, through the meridiaa of Egypt, as 
far as the highlands of Abyssinia. 

The first famine recorded in the Bible is that of 
Abraham after he had pitched his tent on the east 
of Bethel: “ And there was a famine in the land: 
and Abram went down into Egypt to sojourn there, 
for the famine was vrievons in the Iand *’ (Gen. xii. 
10}. We may conclude that this famine was ex- 
tensive, although this is not quite proved by the 


throughout the country were driven to the last 
extremities, eating offil, and even their own dead, 
and mentions, as an instance of the dire straits to 
which they were driven, that persons who were 
burnt alive for eating human flesh were themselves, 
thus ready roasted, eaten by others. Multitudes 
tled the country, only to perish in the desert-road 
to Palestine. 

But the most remarkable famine was that of the 
reign of the Fatimee Khaleefeh, [1-Mustansir bill.ih, 
waich is the only instance on record of one of seven 


fact of Abraham's going to Egypt: for on the occa-| years’ duration in Egypt since the time of Joseph 


sion of the second famine, in the days of Isaac, 
this patriarch found refuge with Abimelech kivg 
of the Philistines in Gerar, and was warned by 
God not to go down into Mevpt, whither therefore 


;the country. 


(A. H. 457-464, a. >. 1064-1071). This famine 
exceeded in severity all others of modern times, and 
was arevravated by the anarchy which then ravaged 
Vehement drought and_ pestilence 


we may suppose he was journeying (Gen. xxvi. 1! (says Es-Suyvootee, in his /usn el Mohddurah, MS.) 


ff. ). 


We hear no more of times of searcity until continued for seven consecutive years, so that they 


the great famine of Egypt which “ was over all the! [the people] ate corpses, and animals that died of 


face of the earth;’’ “and all countries came into 
Egypt to Joseph to buy [corn], because that the 
famine was [so] sore in all lands" (Gen. xli. 56, 
57). 





“And the sons of Israel came to buy [corn] | and then it failed altogether. 


among those that came; for the famine was in the | 


land of Canaan”? (xlii. 5). Thus in the third 
generation, Jacob is aflicted by the famine, and 
sends from Hebron to keypt when he hears that 
there is corn there: and it is added in a later 
passage, on the occasion of his sending the second 


time for corn to Egypt, “and the famine was sore | 


in the land,” #. e. Hebron. 

The famine of Joseph is discussed in art. Ecypt, 
so far as Joseph's history and policy is concerned. 
It is only necessary here to consider its physical 


themselves; the cattle perished ; a dog was sold 
for 5 deenars, and a cat for 3 deenirs . . . and an 
ardebb (about 5 bushels) of wheat for 100 deendars, 
He adds, that all 
the horses of the Khaleefeh, save three, perished, 
and gives numerous instances of the straits to which 
the wretched inhabitants were driven, and of the 
organized bands of kidnappers who infested Cairo 
aud caught passengers in the streets by ropes fur- 


|nished with hooks and let down from the housea. 


This account is confirmed by EFl-Makreezee (in hig 
Khitat) from whom we further learn that the 
family, and even the women of the Khaleefeh fled, 
by the way of Syria, on foot, to escape the peril 
that threatened all ranks of the population. ‘The 


characteristics. We have mentioned the chief causes | whole narrative is worthy of attention, since it con- 
of famines in Egypt: this instance differs in the | tains a parallel to the duration of the famine of 


providential recurrence of seven years of plenty, 
whereby Joseph was enabled to provide avainst the 


Joseph, and at the same time enables us to form 
an idea of the character of famines in the Kast. 


coming dearth, and to supply not only the popula- | The famine of Samaria resembled it in many par- 


‘ion of Egypt with corn, but those of the surround- 


2 Since writing the above, we find that Quatremcre 
gas given a transiation of El-Makmezee’s account 
wf this furrine, in the life of Ei-Mustansir, contained 








ticulars; and that very briefly recorded in 2 K. 


in, his Meémotres Géographiques et Historigues sur 


CE gypte. 
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vili. 1, 2, affords another instance of one of seven occurrence, on coins of Chios, struck during the 
years: 4 Then spake I-lisha unto the woman whose imperial period, but without the heads of empetors 
son he had restored to life. saying, Arise, and yo, |and therefore of the Greek autonumuns class, of 
thou and thy household, and sojourn wheresoever the words ACCAPION, ACCAPIA ATO, ACCA 
thou canst sojourn: for the Lord hath called for aj PIA TPIA. k. S. P. 
famine; and it shall also come upon the land seven : es ore 
years. And the wor an, arose, and did after the} FASTS. The word CAP, wnorela, jjuniua, 
saving of the man of God: and she went with her /is not found in the Pentateuch, but it often occurs 
household and sojourned in the land of the Philis- |in the historical books and the Prophets (2 Sam. 
tines seven vears.” Bunsen (/.gupt's Place, &o., | xii. 16; 1 K. xxi. 9-12; Ezr. viii. 21: Ps. lsizx. 
li. 334) quotes the record of a famine in the reiyn 10; Is. Iviii. 5: Joel i. 14, ii. 15; Zech. viii. 19, 
of Sesertesen I., which he supposes to be that of |€c.). In the Law, the only term used to denote 
Joseph; but it must be observed that the instance , the religious observance of fasting is the more siz- 


in point is expressly stated not to have extended | nifieant one, WEI MEY: Taxkivour shy deve: 
over the whole land, and is at least equally likely, ines ae lictine th lan? aud 
apart from chronoloyical reasons, to have been that cf eis ee. Se es See re 
bt Micali ° 2U-31, xxii 275; Num. xxx. 13). The word 
In Arabia, famines are of frequent occurrence. |s VIDS, i. e. asliction, which occurs Ezr. ix. 5, 
The Arabs, in such cases, when they could not | where it is rendered in A. V. “ heaviness,"* is com- 
afford to slaughter their camels, used to bleed them, |! monly used to denote fasting in the T almud, and 
and drink the blood, or mix it with the shorn fur, {is the title of one of its treatises. 
making a kind of black-pudding. They ate also; I. One fast only was appointed by the Law, that 
various plants and grains, which at other times |on the day of Atonement. (ATONEMENT, Day 
were not used as articles of food. And the tribe ;or.] There is no mention of any other perimdical 
of Laneefeh were taunted with having in a famine fast in the O. T., except in Zech. vii. 1-7, viii. 19. 
eaten their vod, which consisted of a dish of dates ; From these passares it appears that the Jews, 
mashed up with clarified butter and a preparation during their Captivity, observed four annual fasts 
: , sd , “4 in the fourth, fitth, seventh, and tenth months 
ef dled cuntacot mull CS Disa art ea e When the building of the second Temple had com- 
E. S. P. _ | menced, those who ae - Babylon sent a mes- 
F save to the priests at Jerusalem to inquire whether 
* FAN. [Acricucturr, i. 44.] the oeetaie. of the fast in the fifth Rohe should 
FARTHING. Two names of coins in the | not be discontinued. ‘The propuet takes the ocra- 
N. T. are rendered in the A. V. by this word. sion to rebuke the Jews for the spirit in which they 
1. Kodpavrnys, guudrans (Matt. v. 26; Mark xii. | had observed the fast of the seventh mouth as well 
42), a coin current in Palestine in the time of Our! as that of the fifth (vii. 5-6): and afterwards ‘viii. 
Lord. It was equivalent to two lepta (Aew7d S00, | 19), giving the subject an evangelical turn, he de- 
8 dori Kodpdyrns, Mark, Ac). ‘The name quad-'elares that the Whole of the four fasts shall te 
rans was originally given to the quarter of the |turned to « joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts." 
Roman as, or piece of three unciwe, therefore alsu | Zechariah simply distinguishes the fasts by the 
ealled teruncius. The Aexrdy was originally a very | months in which they were observed ; but the 
sill Greek copper coin, seven of which with the | Mishna (Taanith, iv. 6) and 8. Jerome (fe Zochk- 
Athenians weit to the yadnois. The copper cur- | ayj-1m vill.) give statements of certain histerica 
rency of Palestine in the reign of Tiberius was | events which they were intended to commemorate: — 
partly of Roman coins, partly of Greco-Roman| The fast of the fourth month. — The breaking 
(technically, Greek Jinperial). In the former class | of the tables of the Law by Moses (Ex. xxxii.i, and 
there was no common piece smaller than the as, | the stonning of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 
equivalent to the agodpiov of the N. 'P. (a/ra), | hii). 
but in the latter, there were two common sinaller| — ‘The fast of the fifth month. — The return of the 
pieces, the one appareutly the quarter of the agad- | spies, &e. (Num. xiii, xiv.), the T. emple burnt hy 
cov, and the other its eighth, thoush the irregu-| Nebuchadnezzar, and again by Titus: and the 
laity with which they were struck makes it dittcult ploughing up of the site of the temple, with the 
to pronounce with certainty: the former piece was | capture of Bether, in which a vast number of Jews 
doubtless called the xodpdyrns, and the latter 33 Jerusalem had taken refuge in the time of 

















Aenrov. Hadrian. 

2. "Acodpioy (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6), properly] ‘The fant of the seventh month. — The complete 
a small as, assariinr, but in the time of our Lord sack of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the death 
used as the Greek equivalent of the Latin as. ‘The | of Gedaliah (2 K. xxy.). 
Vuly. in Matt. x. 29 renders it by as, and in Luke The fast of the tenth month. — The receiving by 
xii. 6 puts dipondius for two aasaria, the dipondius | Fzekicl and the other captives in Babylon of the 
or dupandius being equal to two asses. The agod- | news of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Qlov is therefore either the Roman as, or the more Some other events mentioned in the Mishna 
common equivalent in Palestine in the (ra@co- | are omitted ag unimportant. Of those here stated 
Roman series, or perhaps both; the last sttpposition | geveral could have had nothing to do with the fasts 
we are inclined to think the most likely. The in the time of the prophet. It would seem most 
rendering of the Vule. in Luke xii. 6 makes it probable, from the mode in which he bas grouped 
probable that a single coin is intended by two | them together, that the original purpose of all four 
assaria, aud this opinion is strengthened by the} was to commemorate the circumstances connected 
with the commencement of the Captivity, and tbat 

a * For the famine predicted by Agabus, which ihe other events were subsequently associated with 
occurred in the reigu of Claudius (Acts xi. 28), sae von the ground of some real or fancied cvin- 
AgasvUs. Wi. 'cidence of the time of occurrence. As rerards the 
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fast of the fifth month, at least, it can hardly be | stances given of individuals fasting under the influ- 
doubted that the captive Jews applied it exclusively |ence of grief, vexation, or anxiety, are numerous 
to the destruction of the Temple, and that S. Jerome | (1 Sam. i. 7, xx. 34; 2 Sam. iii. 35, xii. 16; 1 K. 
was riccht in regarding as the reason of their request | xxi. 27; zr. x. 6; Neh. i. 4; Dan. x. 3). The 
to be released from its observance, the fact that it | fasts of forty days of Moses (lex. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 
had no lonzer any purpose after the new Temple: 28; Deut. ix. 18) and of Elijah (1 K. xix. 8) are, 
was begun. As this fast (as well ag the three|of course, to be rezarded as special acts of spiritual 
others) is still retained in the Jewish Calendar, we | discipline, faint though wondertul shadows of that 
must infer either that the priests did not avree|tast in the wilderness of Judiea, in which all true 
with the Babylonian Jews, or that the fast having | fasting finds its meaning. 
been discontinued for a time, was renewed after the} FV. In the N. ‘T. the only references to the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus. Jewish fasts are the mention of “the Fast’? in 
The number of annual fasts in the present Jewish | Acts xxvii. 9 (generally understood to denote the 
Calendar has been multiplied to twenty-eizht, a list | Day of Atonement), and the allusions to the weekly 
vf which is given by Reland (Anez. p. 274). fasts (Matt. ix. 14; Mark ii 18; Luke v. 33, xviii. 
IT. Public fasts were occasionally proclaimed to} 12; Acts x. 30). These fasts originated some time 
express national humiliation on account of sin or | ater the Captivity. They were observed on the 
misfortune, and to supplicate divine favor in regard | second and fifth days of the week, which, being 
to some great undertaking or threatened danger. 
In the case of public danver, the proclamation ap- |), seem to have been selected for these private vol 
pears to have been accompanied with the blowing | uutary fasts. The Gemara states that they were 
of trumpets (Joel ti. 1-15; ef. Teauith, i. 6). Phe | chosen becanse Moses went up Mount Sinai on the 
followin instances are recorded of strictly national | fifth day and came down on the second. All that 
fasts: Samuel vathered “all Israel" to Mizpel and | can be known on the subject appears to be given 
proclaimed a fast, performing at the same time | by Grotius, Lightfoot, and Schoettzen on Luke 
what seems to have been a rite svinbolical of puri- | xviii, 12; and I jightfoot on Matt. ix. 14. 
fication, when the people confessed their sin in hav-| A time of fasting for believers in Christ is fore- 
ing worshipped Baalim and Ashtaroth (1 Sam. vii. | told) Matt. ix. 15, and a caution on the subject is 
Bb); Jehoshaphat appointed one “throughout all! given Matt. vi. 16-18. Fasting and praver are 
Judah’? when he was preparing for war aainst | spoken of as the great sources of spiritual strength, 
Moab and Ammon (2 Chr. xx. 3), in the reign of | Matt. xvii. 21; Mark ix. 20; 1 Cor. vii. 5; and 
Jehoiakim, one was proclaimed for “all the people | they are especially connected with ordination, Acta 
in Jerusalem and all who came thither out of the | xiii. 3, xiv. 23. 
cities of Judah,’ when the propheey of Jeremiah; V. The Jewish fasts were observed with various 
was publicly read by Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 6-10; | degrees of strictness. Sometimes there was entire 
ef. Baruch i. 5); three days after the feast of Tab- | abstinence from food (Fsth. iv. 16, &.). On other 
ernacles, when the second Temple was completed, | oceasions there appears to have been cnly a restric- 
the chillren of Israel assembled with fasting and | tion to a very plain diet (Dan. x. 3). Rules are 
with sackclothes and earth upon them”? to hear the | viven in the Talmud (both in Joma and Ta uth) 
Law read, and to confess their sing (Neh. ix. 1). | as to the mode in which fasting is to be observed on 
There are references to general fasts in the Prophets | particular oceasions. The fast of the day, accord- 
(Joel i. 14, i. 15: Is. lvili.), and two are noticed | ing to Josephus, was considered to terminate at sun- 
in the books of the Maccabees (J Mace. iii. 46-473) set, and St. Jerome speaks of the fasting Jew as 
2 Mace. xiii. 10-12). anxiously waiting for the rising of the stars. Fasts 
There are a considerable number of instances of | were not. vbserved on the Sabbaths, the new moons, 
cities and bodies of men observing fasts on oeca- | the great festivals, or the feasts of Purim and Ded 
sions in which they were especially concerned. In| ication (Jud. viii. 6; Tanith, ii, 10). 
the days of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, when) Those who fisted frequently dressed in sackcloth 
the men of Judah had been defeated by those of | or rent their clothes, put ashes on their head and 
Benjamin, they fasted in making preparation for; went barefoot (1 K. xxi. 27; ef. Joseph. Ant. viii. 





appointed as the days for public fasts (7 andi, ii 











another battle (Judg. xx. 26). David and his men] 13, § 8; Neh. ix. 1; Ps. xxxv. 13). The rabbin- 
fasted for a day on account of the death of Saul | ical directions for the ceremonies to be observed in 
(2 Sam. i. 12), and the men of Jabesh-Gilead | public fasts, and the prayers to be used in them, 
faated seven days on Saul's burial (1 Sam. xxxi. | may be seen in Zuanih, ii. 1-4. 

13). Jezebel, in the name of Ahab, appointed a 

fast for the inhabitants of Jezreel, to render more 

striking, as it would seem, the punishment about 

to be intlieted on Naboth (1 K. xxi. 9-12). Ezra 

proclaimed a fast for his companions at the river 

of Ahava, when he was seeking for God's help and 

guidance in the work he was about to undertake 

(Ezr. viii. 21-23). Esther, when she was going to 

intercede with Ahasuerus, commanded the Jews of 

Shushan neither to eat nor drink for three days 

(Esth. iv. 16). 

Public fasta expressly on account of ne 


VI. The sacrifice of the personal will, which 
gives to fasting all its value, is expressed in the old 
term used in the law, ajflicting the soul. The 
faithful son of Israel realized the blessing of “ chas- 
tening his soul with fasting *’ (Ps. Ixix. 10). But 
the frequent admonitions and stern denunciations 
of the prophets may show us how prone the Jews 
were, in their formal fasts, to lose the idea of a 
spiritual discipline, and to regard them as being in 
themselves a means of winning favor frum God, or, 
in a still worse spirit, to make a parade of them in 
order to appear religious before men (Is. lviii. 3, 
Zech. vii. 5, 6; Mal. iii. 14; comp. Mutt. vi. 16). 

S. C. 


* The word eye in Arabic, the same root 
as (2, signifies abstinence from food, drink, con- 


weather and of famine, may perhaps be traced in 
the first and second chapters of Joel. In later 
tines they assumed great importance and form the 
mam subject of the treatise Tanith in the Mishna. 

MI. Private occasional fasts are recognized in 
me passage of the Law (Num. xxx. 13). The in- 
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versation, and sexual intercourse. This is undoubt- 
edly the true intent of fusting, perfect absorption 
in religion to the exclusion of all sensual occupa- 
tions or delights. G. E. DP. 


FAT. The Hebrews distinguished between the 
suet or pure fat of an animal (25m), and the fat 


which was intermixed with the lean (SDStE , 


Neh. viii. 10). Certain restrictions were imposed 
upon them in reference to the furmer: some parts 
of the suet, namely, about the stomach, the entrails, 
the kidneys, and the tail of a sheep, which grows to 
an excessive size in many eastern countries, and pro- 
duces a large quantity of rich fat [Sukrpr]. were for- 
bidden to be eaten in the case of animals offered to 
Jehovah in sacrifice (Lev. iii. 3, 9. 17, vii. 3, 23). 
The ground of the prohibition was that the fat was 
the richest part of the animal, and therefore be- 
longed to Him (iii. 16). It has been supposed that 
other reasons were superadded, as that the use of 
fat was unwholesome in the hot climate of Pales- 
tine. ‘There appears, however, to be no ground for 
such an assumption. ‘The presentation of the fat 
as the richest part of the animal was agreeable to 
the dictates of natural feeling, and was the ordinary 
practice even of heathen nations, as instanced in 
the Homeric descriptions of sacrifices (/l. i. 460, ii. 
423; Od. iii, 457), and in the customs of the 
Fyvptians (Her. ii. 47), and Persians (Strab. xv. p. 
732). Indeed, the term che/led is itself significant 
of the feeling on which the regulation was based: 
for it describes the best of any production (Gen. 
xiv. 18; Num. xviii. 12; Ps. Ixxxi. 16, exlvii. 14; 
compare 2 Sam. i. 22; Judy. iii. 29; Is. x. 16). 
With regard to other parts of the fat of sacrifices 
or the fat of other animals, it might be consumed, 
with the exception of those dving either by a violent 
or a natura) death (Lev. vii. 24), which miecht still 
be used in any other way. ‘Ihe burning of the fat 
of sacrifices was particularly specified in each kind 
of offering, whether a peace-offering (Lev. iii. 9), 
consecration-offering (viii. 25), sin-offering (iv. 8), 
trespass-offering (vii. 3), or redemption-offering 
(Num. xviii. 17). The Hebrews fully appreciated 
the luxury of well-fatted meat, and had their stall- 
fed oxen and calves (1 K. iv. 23; Jer. xivi. 21; 


Luke xv. 2); nor is there any reason to suppose: 


L. B. 
The word employed in the 


ita use unwholesome. 


FAT, ¢. e. Vat. 


A. V. to translate the Hebrew term 2), Yeked, 
in Joel ii. 24, iii. 18 only. The word commonly 
used for yeked, indiscriminately with gath, M73, is 
‘ wine-press ’’ or * wine-fat,”” and once “ press-fat 
(Hag. ii. 16); but the two appear to be distinct — 
gath the upper receptacle or * press "’ in which the 
grapes were trod, and yeked the “ vat,’’ on « lower 
level, into which the juice or must was collected. 
The word is derived by Gesenius (7hes. p. 619 0) 
from a root signifying to hollow or dig out; and 
in accordance with this is the practice in Palestine, 
where the “wine-press’’ and ‘vats"’ appear to 
have been excavated out of the native rock of the 
hills on which the vineyards lay. One such, ap- 
parently ancient, is described by Robinson as at 
Hablch in central Palestine (iii. 137), and another, 
probably more modern, in the Lebanon (p. 603). 
The word rendered “ wine-fat in Mark xii. 1 is 
vroAnmoy, Which is frequently used by the LN X. to 
translate yeAcd in the OQ. T. [Wink-press.] G. 


FATHER 


FATHER (.44, 2, Chald. 1652, SEP, Mart 
xiv. 36, Rom. viii. 15: warhp: pater: a primitre 
word, but following the analogy of TTR, to shor 
kindness, Gesen. Thea. pp. 6-8). 

The position and authority of the father as the 
head of the family is expressly assumed and sane- 
tioned in Scripture, ag a likeness of that of tbe 
Ahnighty over his creatures, an authority — as 
Philo remarks — intermediate between human asd 
divine (Philo, wepi yovewy This, § 1). It hes 
vf course at the root of that so-called patriarchial 
government (Gen. iii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 3), which was 
introductory to the more definite systems which 
followed, and which in part, but not wholly, snper- 
seded it. When, therefure, the name of “ father 
of nations" (Er IS) was given to Abram, he 
was thereby held up not only as the ancestor, but 
as the example to those who should come after him 
(Gen. xviii. 18, 19; Rom. iv. 17). The father's 
blessing was regarded as conferring special benefit, 
but his malediction special injury on those on whom 
it fell (Gen. ix. 25, 27, xxvii. 27-40. xbviii. 15. 20, 
xlix.); and so also¢he sin of a parent was heid to 
aftect, in certain cases, the welfare of his descend- 
ants (2 K. vy. 27), though the Law forbade the pun- 
ishing of the son for hig father’s transgression 
(Deut. xxiv. 16; 2 K. xiv. 6; Ez. xviii. QU). Tbe 
command to honor parents is noticed by St. Paul 
as the only one of the Decalogue which bore a dis- 
tinct promise (Ex. xx. 12: Eph. vi. 2), and disre 
spect towards them was condemned by the Law as 
one of the worst of crimes (Ex. xxi. 15, 17: 1 
Tim. 1, 9; comp. Ving. cin. vi. 609; Aristeph 
Ran. 274-773). Instances of legal enactment in 
support of parental authority are found in Ex. xxii. 
17; Num. xxx. 3, 5, xii. 14; Deut. xxi. 18, 21; 
Lev. xx. 9, xxi. 9, xxii. 12; and the spirit of the 
Law in this direction may be seen in Prov. xiii. 1, 

ixv. &, XVIi. 29, xix. 13, xx. 20, xxvili. 24, xxx. 17: 

lfs. xlv. 10; Mal. iG. The father, however, had 

1not the power of death over his child (Deut. xxi. 
18-21; Philo, l c.). 

From the patriarchal spirit, also, the principle 
of respect to age and authority in general appears 
to be derived. Thus Jacob is described as blessing 
Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 7, 10; comp. Lev. xix. 32; 
Proy. xvi. 31; Philo, . c. § 6). 

It is to this well-recognized theory of parental. 
authority and supremacy that the very varicus uses 
of the term “father ’’ in Scripture are due. (1.) 
As the source or inventor of an art or practice 
(Gen. iv. 20, 21; John viii. 44: Job xxxviii. 28, 
xvii. 14; 2 Cor. 1,3). (2.) As an object of respect 
or reverence (Jer. ii. 27; 2 K. ii. 12, v. 13, vi. 215. 
(3.) ‘Thus also the pupils or scholars of the pro- 
phetical schools, or of any teacher, are called sons 
(2 K. ii. 3, iv. 1; 1 Sam. x. 12, 27; 1 K. xx. 35; 
Heb. xii. 9: 1 Tim. i. 2). (4.) The term father, 
and also mother, is applied to any ancestor of the 
male or female line respectively (Is. li. 2; Jer. xxxv. 
6, 18; Dan. v. 2; 2 Sam. ix. 7; 2 Chr. xv. 16). 
(5.) In the Talmud the term father is used to in- 
dicate the chief, e. g. the principal of certain works 
are termed ‘fathers.’ Objects whose contact 
causes pollution are called «fathers '’ of dehlement 
(Mishn. Shabh. vii. 2, vol. ii. p. 29; Pesrch, i. 6, 
vol. ii. p. 137, Surenh.).  (6.) A protector or 
guardian (Job xxix. 16; Ps. Ixviii. 5; Deut. xxvii. 
G). Many persone! names are found with the prefs 
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SS, as Absalom, Abishai, Abiram, é&c., implying 
some quality or attribute possessed, or ascribed 
(Gesen. pp. 8, 10). 

*¢ Fathers’ is used in the sense of seniors (Acts 
Wii. 2, xxii. 1), and of parents in general, or ances- 
tors (Dan. v. 2; Jer. xxvii. 7; Matt. xxiii. 30, 32). 

Among Mohammedans parental authority has 
great weivht during the time of pupilaze. The son 
is not allowed to eat, scarcely to sit in his father’s 
presence. Disubedience to parents is reckoned one 
of the most heinous of crimes (Burckhardt, Votes 
on Bed. i. 355; Lane, Mod. Agypt. i. 84; Atkin- 
son, Trucels in Sibert, &. p. 509). H. W. P. 

& & 

® The Arabic wl, “ father,’’ denotes the person 
wy whose means a thing is mde, repuired, or 
caused ly appear, as well as the purent. 

G. E. P. 

FATHOM. ([MEasures.] 


* FAUCHION, a short sword (Jud. xiii. 6 
and xvi. 9), less common than filchion or fuulchion, 
in each fori now almost obsolete. It stands for 
aaiwdens, @ transferred Persian word. It is the 
name of the weapon with which Judith slew Holo- 
ferncs (see Fritzsche, Handb. zu den Apokryphen 


des A. T. i. 196). H. 
FEASTS. [lrEsttvats.] 
* FEET. For various customs in relation to 


the feet. see Dust; MuURNING; SANDAL; and 
WaslING THE HANDS AND FEET. 


FELIX (@7aAck, Acts xxiii-xxiv.: [ Feliz, hap- 
py, fortunate;] in Tac. Hist. v. 9, called Antonius 
Felix; in Suidas, Claudius Felix: in Josephus and 
Acts, simply Felix; so also in Tac. Ann. xii. 54), 
a Koman procnrator of Judza, appuinted by the 
Emperor Claudius, whose freedman he was, on the 
banishment of Ventidius Cumanus in a. p. 53. 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 54) states that Felix and Cu- 
manus were joint procurators, Cumanus_ having 
Galilee, and Felix, Samaria. In this account Tacitus 
is directly at issue with Josephus (Ant. xx. 6, 2-7, 
1), and is generally supposed to be in error; but 
his account is very circumstantial, and by adopting 
it we sliould gain some little justification for the 
expression of St. Paul, Acts xxiv. 10, that Felix 
had been judge of the nation “for many years.”’ 
Those words, however, must not even thus be 
closely pressed; for Cumanus himself only went to 
Judwa in the eighth year of Claudius (Joseph. Ant. 
xx. 5,§ 2). Felix was the brother of Claudius’s 
powerful freedman Pallas (B. J. ii. 12, § 8; Ant. 
xx. 7, § 1); and it was to the circumstance of 
Pallas's influence surviving his master’s death 
(Tacit. Ann. xiv. 65) that Felix was retained in his 
procuratorship by Nero. He ruled the province in 
a mean, cruel, and profligate manner, “ per omnem 
sevitiam et libidinem jus regium servili ingenio 
exereuit’” (Tac. //ist. v. 9, and Amn. xii. 54). 
With this compendious description the fuller details 
of Josephus azree, though his narrative is tinged 
with his hostility to the Jewish patriots and zealots, 
whom, under the name of robbers, he describes 
Felix as putting down and crucifying by hundreds. 
His period of office was full of troubles and sedi- 
tions. We read of his putting down false Messiahs 
(Joseph. Ant. xx. 8,§ 5; B. J. ii. 13, § 4); the 
followers of an Egyptian magician (.int. xx. 8, § 6; 
B. J. ii. 13, § 5; Acts xxi. 38); riots between the 
Jews and Svrians in Casarea (Ant. xx. 8, § 7; 
B. J. ii. 3, § 7), and between the priests and the 
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[ principal citizens of Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 8, § 8; 


Josepn. Lise, 3). He once employed the sicarii 
for his own purposes, to bring about the murder 
of the hieh-priest Jonathan (.lnd xx. 8, § 5). His 
severe measures and cruel retributions seemed only 
to accelerate the already rapid course of the Jews 
to ruin: “intempestivis remediis delicta accende- 
bat" (Tac. Ann. xii. 54; 6 wéAenos nad’ nucpay 
aveppimiCero, Joseph. B. J. ii. 13, § 6). St. Paul 
was brought before Felix in Caesarea, having been 
sent thither out of the way of the Jews at Jerusalem 
by the “chief captain’? Claudius Lysias. Some 
effect was produced on the guilty conscience of the 
prucurator, as the Apostle reasoned of righteous- 
ness, and temperance, and judyment to come; but 
St. Paul was remanded w prison and kept there, 
in hopes of extorting money from him, two years 
(Acts xxiv. 26, 27). At the end of that time 
Porcius Festus [FEsTUs] was appointed to super- 
sede Felix, who, on his return to Kome, was accused 
hy the Jews in Caesarea, and would have suttered 
the penalty due to his atrocities, had not his brother 
Pallas prevailed with the Emperor Nero to spare 
him (.dad. xx. 8, § 9). ‘This was probably in the 
year 60 A. p. (Anger, De temporum in Act. Apost. 
ratione, &e., p. 100; Wieseler, Chronologie der 
Apostelgeschichte, pp. 66-82). The wife of Felix 
was Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I. the 
furmer wife of Azizus King of Emesa. [DrvusiLua.] 
H. A. 


* FELLER (ls. xiv. 8), a cutter of wood (from 
the Anglo-Saxon, fellun, to fell). The prophet 
represents the cedars of Lebanon as shouting in 
the lower world, over the fall of Sennacherib, their 
great destroyer: ‘Since thou art laid low, no feller 
is come up against us.”” H. 


FENCED CITIES (O° E3, of 
PWD, Dan. xi. 15, from WED, cut off, sep- 
arate, equivalent to DYVY MEA, Ges. 231: 
wdAdeis Oxupal, resxhpets, TeTEx:onEvas: urbes, 
OF Cirilites, murate, muniie, muntissiiue, firme), 
The broad distinction between a city and a village 
in Biblical language has been shown to consist in 
the possession -of walls. [Crry.] The city had 
walls, the village was unwalled, or had only a 


watchman's tower (O32 : mupyos: turris cus 
todum ; compare Gesen. 267 ), to which the villagers 
resorted in times of danger. A threefold distinc- 
tion is thus obtained — (1) cities ; (2) unwalled 
villages; (3) villages with castles or towers (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25). The district east of the Jordan, form- 
ing the kingdoms of Moab and Bashan, is said to 
have abounded from very early times in castles and 
fortresses, such as were built by Uzziah to protect 
the cattle, and’ to repel the inroads of the neigh- 
boring tribes, besides unwalled towns (Amm. Marc. 
xiv. 9; Deut. iii. 5; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10). Of these 
many remains are thought by Mr. Porter to exist 
at the present day (D.rmascus, ii. 197). ‘The dangers 
to which unwalled villazes are exposed from the 
maranding tribes of the desert, and also the fortifi- 
cations by which the inhabitants sometimes pro- 
tect themselves, are illustrated by Sir J. Malcolm 
(Sketches of? Persia, c. xiv. 148; and Fraser, 
Persin, pp. 379, 380: comp. Judg. v. 7). Villages 
in the Haurdn are sometimes inclosed by a wall, 
or rather the houses being joined tovether form a 
defense against Arab robbers, and the entrance is 
closed by a gate (Burckhardt, Syitt, p. 212). 
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A further characteristic of a city as a fortified 


place is found in the use of the word 712, build, 
and also fortify. So that to “build” a city ap- 
pears to be sometimes the same thing as to fortify 
it (comp. Gen. viii. 20, and 2 Chr. xvi. 6 with 2 
Chr. xi. 5-10, and 1 K. xv. 17). 

The fortifications of the cities of Palestine, thus 
regularly ‘ fenced,” consisted of one or more walls 


erowned with battlemented parapets, SVE, having 
towers at regular intervals (2 Chr. xxxii. 5; Jer. 
xxxi. 38), on which in later times engines of war 
were placed, and watch was kept by day and night 
in time of war (2 Chr. xxvi. 9, 15; Judg. ix. 45; 
2 K. ix. 17). Along the oldest of the three walls 





Walls of Antioch, remarkable for their strength, and 
the manner in which they are carried up and down 
tho sides of mountains, 


of Jerusalem there were 90 towers; in the second, 
14; and in the third, 60 (Joseph. B. J. y. 4, § 2). 
One such tower, that of Hananeel, is repeatedly 
mentioned (Jer. xxxi. 38; Zech. xiv. 10), as also 
others (Neh. iii. 1, 11, 27). The gate-ways of for- 
tified towns were also fortified and closed with 
strong doors (Neh. ii. 8, iii. 3, 6, &e.; Judg. xvi. 
2,3; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; 2 Sam. xviii. 24, 33; 2 Chr. 
xiv. 7; 1 Mace. xiii. 33, xv. 39). In advance of 
the wall there appears to have been somietiies an 


outwork (9907, mpotelxioua), in A. V. “ditch” 
(1 K. xxi. 23; 2 Sam. xx. 15; Ges. Thes. p. 454), 
which was perhaps either a palisade or wall lining 
the ditch, or a wall raised midway within the ditch 
itself. Both of these methods of strengthening 
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as that of overawing the town at Jerusalem. These 
forts were well furnished with cisterns (Acts xxi. 
34; 2 Mace. v. 5; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4,§ 3; B. J. 
i. 5, § 4, v. 4, § 2, vi. 2,§ 1). At the time of the 
entrance of Israel into Canaan there were many 
fenced cities existing, which first caused great alarm 
to the exploring party of searchers (Num. xiii. 23), 
and afterwards gave much trouble to the people in 
subduing them. Many of these were refortified, or, 
as it is expressed, rebuilt by the Hebrews (Num. 
xxxil. 17, 34-42; Deut. iii. 4, 5; Josh. xi. 12, 13; 
Judg. i. 27-33), and many, especially those on the 
sea-coast, remained for a long time in the posses- 
sion of their inhabitants, who were enabled to 
preserve them by means of their strength in charicts 
(Josh. xiii. 3, 6, xvii. 16; Judg. i. 19; 2 K. xviil. 
8; 2 Chr. xxvi. 6). The strength of Jerusalem 
was shown by the fact that that city, or at least 
the citadel, or “stronghold of Zion,"’ remained in 
the possession of the Jebusites until the time of 
David (2 Sam. v. 6, 7; 1 Chr. xi. 5). Among the 
kings of Israel and Judah several are mentioned as 
fortifiers or “ builders” of cities: Solomon (1 K. 
ix. 17-19; 2 Chr. viii. 4-6), Jeroboam I. (1 K. xii 
25), Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 5, 12), Baasha (1 K. 
xv. 17), Omri (1 K. xvi. 24), Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5), Asa (2 Chr. xiv. 6, 7), Jehoshaphat (2 
Chr. xvii. 12), but especially Uzziah (2 K. xiv. 22; 
2 Chr. xxvi. 2, 9, 15), and in the reign of Abab 
the town of Jericho was rebuilt and fortified by a 
private individual, Hiel of Bethel (1 K. xvi. 34). 
Herod the Great was conspicuous in fortifying 
strong positions, as Masada, Macherus, Herodium, 
besides his great works at Jerusalem (Joseph. B. J. 
vii. 6, §§ 1, 2, and 8, § 3; B. J. i. 21, § 10; det. 
xiv. 14, 9). 

Lut the fortified places of Palestine served only 
in a few instances to check effectually the progress 
of an invading force, though many instances of 
determined and protracted resistance’are on record, 
as of Samaria for three years (2 K. xviii. 10), 
Jerusalem (2 K. xxv. 3) for four months, and in 


fortified places, by hindering the near approach of | Ss 


machines, were usual in earlier Egyptian fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson, Anc. /yypt. i. 408), but would 
generally be of less use in the hill forts of Palestine 
than in Egypt. In many towns there was a keep 
or citadel for a last resource to the defenders. 
Those remaining in the Haurdén and Ledja are 
square. Such existed at Shechem and ‘Thebez 
(Judg. ix. 46, 51, viii. 17; 2 K. ix. 17), and the 
great forts or towers of Psephinus, Hippicus, and 
sspecially Antonia, served a similar purpose, as well 





The so-called Golden Gate of Jerasalem, showing sup- 
posed remains of the old Jewish Wall. 


later times of Jotapata, Gamala, Macherus, Masada, 
and above all Jerusalem itself. the strength of whose 
defenses drew forth the admiration of the conqueror 
Titus (Joseph. B. J. iii. 6, iv. 1 and 9, vii. 6, §§ 
2-4 and 8; Robinson, i. 233). 
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Assyrian Fortifications. (Layard.) 


The earlier Egyptian fortifications consisted 
usually of a quadrangular and sometimes double 
wall of sun-dried brick, fifteen feet thick, and often 
fifty feet in height, with square towers at intervals, 
of the same height as the walls, both crowned with 
a parapet, and a round-headed battlement in shape 
like a shield. A second lower wall with towers at 
the entrance was added, distant 13 or 20 feet from 
the main wall, and sometimes another was made of 
70 or 100 feet in length, projecting at right angles 
from the main wall to enable the defenders to annoy 
the assailants in flank. The ditch was sometimes 
fortified by a sort of tenaille in the ditch itself, or 
a ravelin on its edge. In later times the practice 
of fortifying towns was laid aside, and the large 
temples with their inclosures were made to serve 
the purpose of forts (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i. 408, 
409, abridgm. ). 

The fortifications of Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana, 
and of Tyre and Sidon, are all mentioned, either 
in the canonical books or the Apocrypha. In the 
sculptures of Nineveh representations are found of 
walled towns, of which one is thought to represent 
Tyre, and all illustrate the mode of fortification 
adopted both by the Assyrians and their enemies 
(Jer. li. 30-32, 58; Am. i. 10; Zech. ix. 3; Ez. 
xxvii. 11; Nah. iii. 14; Tob. i. 17, xiv. 14, 15; 
Jud. i. 1, 4; Layard, Nin. vol. ii. pp. 275, 279, 
388, 395; Nin. § Bab. pp. 231, 358; Mon. of 
Nin. pt. ii. 39, 43). Hs Ws 

FERRET (TPIS: pvyadh: mygale), one of 
the unclean creeping things mentioned in Lev. xi. 
30. The wuyadn of Aristotle (Hist. An. viii. 24) 
is the Mus araneus, or shrew-mouse; but it is 
more probable that the animal referred to in Lev. 
was a reptile of the lizard tribe, deriving its name 
from the mournful cry, or wail, which some lizards 


@ The original meaning of the word a7 is a 
52 


utter. The root is 228, to sigh or groan, he 
Rabbinical writers seem to have identified this an- 
imal with the hedgehog: see Lewysohn, Zv0l. des 
Tulmuds, §§ 129, 134. W. D. 


FESTIVALS (D°3").¢ The object of this 
article is merely to give a classification of the sacred 
times of the Hebrews, accompanied by some gen- 
eral remarks. A particular account of each festival 
is given in its proper place. 

I. The religious times ordained in the Law fall 
under three heads: (1.) Those formally connected 
with the institution of the Sabbath. (2.) The his- 
torical cr great festivals. (3.) The Day of Atone- 
ment. 

(1.) Immediately connected with the institution 
of the Sabbath are — 

(a.) The weekly Sabbath itself. 

(6.) The seventh new moon or Feast of Trump- 
ets. 

(ce) The Sabbatical Year. 

(d.) The Year of Jubilee. 


(2.) The great feasts (DY TY; in the Tal- 


mud, 727), pilgrimage feasts) are — 

(a.) The Passover. 

(b.) The Feast of Pentecost, of Weeks, of Wheat- 
harvest, or of the First-Fruits. 
(c.) The Feast of Tabernacles, or of Ingather- 
ing. 
On each of these occasions every male Israelite 
was commanded “to appear before the Lord,”’ that 
is, to attend in the court of the tabernacle or the 
Temple, and to make his offering with a joyful 
heart (Deut. xxvii. 7; Neh. viii. 9-12; ef. Joseph. 
Ant. xi. 5, § 5). The attendance of women was 
voluntary, but the zealous often went up to the 


“dance.” Tie modern Arabic term Hadj is derived 
from the same root (Gesen. Taes. p 444). 
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Passover. Thus Mary attended it (Luke ii. 41), 
and Hannah (1 Sam. i. 7, ii. 19). As might be 
supposed, there was a stricter obligation regarding 
the Passover than the other feasts, and hence there 
was an express provision to enable those who, by 
quavoidable circumstances or legal impurity, had 
been prevented from attending at the proper time, 
to observe the feast on the sume day of the succeed- 
ing month (Num. ix. 10-11). 

On all the days of Holy Convocation there was 
to be an entire suspension of ordinary Libor of all 
kinds (Ix. xii. 16; Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 21, 24, 25, 
35). But on the intervening days of the longer 
festivals work might be carried on.4 

Besides their religious purpose, the great festi- 
vals must have had an important bearing on the 
maintenance of a feeling of nativnal unity. This 
may be traced in the apprehensions of Jeroloam 
(1 K. xii. 26, 27), and in the attempt at reforma- 
tion by Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 1), as well as in the 
necessity which, in later times, was felt by the 
Roman government of mustering a consideral-le 
military force at Jerusalem during the festivals 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9, § 3, xvii. 10, § 2; cf. Matt. 
xxvi. 5; Luke xiii. 1). 

The frequent recurrence of the sabbatical num- 
ber in the orvanization of these festivals is too 
remarkable to be passed over, and (as Ewald has 
observed) seems, when viewed in connection with 
the sabbatical sacred times, to furnish a strong 
proof that the whole system of the festivals of the 
Jewish law was the product of one mind. Pente- 
cost occurs seven weeks after the Lassover; the 
Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles last seven 
days each; the days of Holy Convocation are seven 
in the year — two at the Passover, one at lentecost, 
one at the Feast of Trumpets, one on the Day of 
Atonement, and two at the Feast of Tabernacles: 
the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, as well as the Vay of 
Atonement, falls in the seventh month of the sa- 
ered year; and, lastly, the cycle of annual feasts 
occupies seven months, from Nisan to Tisri. 

The avricultural significance of the three great 
festivals is clearly set forth in the account of the 
Jewish sacred year contained in Lev. xxiii, The 
prominence which, not only in that chapter but 
elsewhere, ix given to this significance, in the naines 
by which l’entecost and Tabernacles are often called, 
and also by the offering of “the  first-fruits of 
wheat-harvest "’ at LTentecost (Ex. xxxiv. 22), and 
of “the first of the first-fruits’’ at the Passover 
(Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26), might easily suggest that 
the origin of the feasts was patriarchal (Ewald, AL 
terthiimer, p. 385), and that the historical associa- 
tions with which Moses endowed them were grafted 
upon their primitive meaning. It is perhaps, how- 
ever, a difficulty in the way of this view, that we 
should rather look for the institution of agricultural 
festivals amongst an agricultural than a pastoral 
people, such as the Israelites and their ancestors 
were before the settlement in the land of promise. 

The times of the festivals were evidently ordained 
in wisdom, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the industry of the people. The Passover was 
held just before the work of harvest commenced, 
Pentecost at the conclusion of the corn-harvest and 
before the vintage, the Feaat of Tabernacles after 


b The Law always speaks of the Days of Holy Con- 
vocation as Sabbaths. But the Mishna makes a dis- 
tinction, and states in detail what acts may be per- 
formed on the former, which are unlawful on the 
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all the fruits of the ground were gatbered in. Ip 
winter, when travelling was ditlicult, there were ne 
festivals. 

(3.) For the Day of Atonement, see that art- 
icle. 

If. After the Captivity, the Feast of Purim 
(I-sth. ix. 20 ff.) and that of the Dedication (1 
Mace. iv. 56) were instituted. The Festivals of 
Wood-carrying, as they were called (éopral tes 
EvAogdoepiwy), are mentioned by Josephus (/%. J. i. 
17, § 6) and the Mishna (Tuasith, iv. 5). What 
appears to have been their origin ix found in Neb. 
x. 34. The term, “the Festival of the Lasket" 
(éoprh kapraAAov) is applied by hilo to the of- 
fering of first-fruits described in Deut. xxvi. 1-11 
(Vhilo, vol. v. p. 51). [Furst-Fruits.] 

The system of the Hebrew festivals is treated at 
large by Bihr (Symbolik des Musatschen Cultus, 
bk. iv.), by Ewald (dAllerthamer, p. 379 ff.), and 
by Vhilo, in a characteristic manner (Tepi rys 
‘EBdduns, Opp. vol. v. p. 21, ed. Tauch.). 

S.C. 

FESTUS, POR’CIUS (Mdpasos Fores, 
Acts xxiv. 27), successor of Felix as procurator of 
Judea (Acts lt. co; Joseph. Ant. xx. 8.§ 9: BJ. 
ii. 14, § 1), sent by Nero, probally in the autumn 
of the year GO A.D. (See Feuix.) A few weeks 
after lestus reached his province he heard the cause 
of St. Paul, who had been left a prisoner by Felix. 
in the presence of Herod Agrippa Il. and Bernice 
his sister. Not finding anything in the Ayetie 
worthy of death or of bonds, and being contirned 
in this view by his guests, he would have set him 
free had it not been that Paul had bimseif pre- 
viously (Acts xxv. 11, 12) appealed to Casur. Ip 
consequence, Festus sent him to Rome. Judaa 
was in the same disturbed state during the procu- 
ratorship of Festus, which had prevailed through 
that of his predecessor. Sicarii, robbers, and nu- 
gicians were put down with a strong hand (Ast. 
xx. 8, § 10). Festus had a ditlerence with the 
Jews at Jerusalem about a high wall which they 
had built to prevent Agrippa seeing from his palace 
into the court of the Temple. As this also hid the 
view of the Temple from the Roman guard ap- 
pointed to watch it during the festivals, the proc- 
urator took strongly the side of Agrippa: Lut 
permitted the Jews to send to Rome for the decision 
of the emperor. He being influenced by Poppxa, 
who was a proselyte, decided in favor of the Jews. 
Festus died probably in the summer of 62 a. D., 
having ruled the province less than two years. The 
chronological questions concerning his entrance on 
the province and his death are too intricate and 
difficult to be entered on here, but will be found 
fully discussed by Anger, de fomporum im Act. 
Apoat. ratione, p. 99 ff, and Wieseler, Chroncdune 
der Apostelgeschichte, pp. 89-99. Josephus implies 
(B. J. ii. 14, § 1) that Festus was a just as well as 
an active mavistrate. H. A. 

* A qnestion arises under this name respecting 
Luke's accuracy. 

Could Festus in the reign of Nero call the em- 
peror his ford in accordance with Roman usage, as 
he is said to have done, Acta xxv. 20? A free 
Roman under the republic never called any ouv his 
xupios oF duminus, which Latin word, denoting 





Sabbath, in the treatise Yorn Tod; while in Noed 
Katon it lays down strange and burdensome condi 
tions in reference to the intermediate days. 
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gouse-mister, slive-master, is the equivalent of 
Beoxdrns, and in a degree of xupios. If dominus, 
now, at a subsequent period could be so used, much 
more «upios could be. That it could be and was 
go used we have the means of showing. Under 
Auzustus, when a mime in the theatre uttered the 
words, “O dominum sequum et bonum,” the audi- 
ence applied it to the emperor and expressed loud 
applause (Sueton. August. § 53). Augustus re- 
buked the use of the term, but could not repress 
it, nor cuuld Tiberius pre eve its application to 
himself (Sueton. Tiber. § 27; Tac. Aun. ii. 87). 
Philo, in his account of his lezation to Caligula, 
makes Hered Agrippa call that emperor 3eaxdrns, 
and even Vhilo's fellow-delecates address him as 
xuptos. Afterwards, in addressing the emperor, it 
became much more frequent. The letters of Pliny 
to Trajan, and those of Fronto to Marcus Aurelius 
before his accession to the imperial power, begin 
with «lu:ninv meo. So in addresses to a crowd, to 
unknown and even to known persons of no very 
hizh rank the same title was given, and that dur- 
ing the reign of Nero himself (Dion Cass. Ixi. 20). 
The lapidary style from Tiberius onward follows in 
the same track. The earliest use of domunua, as 
a title of the emperor, on inscriptions belongs to 
the ave of Domitian, but xupios, especially on 
Egyptian marbles, is the emperor's title of honor 
in very many instances, and from an earlier date. 
Thus Nero was so called. Moreover children called 
their parents so, and friends each other. “ {llud 
mihi in ore erat dowmini met Gallionis,"”’ says Seneca 
under Nero, speaking of his brother the “deputy 
of Achaia" (Aust. 104). These remarks serve to 
show the wonderful accuracy of Luke in the Acts, 
of which accuracy all new study is constantly fur- 
nishing additional proof. See a copious discussion 
of this topic in the /0l. Sacra, xviii. 595-608. 
T. D. W. 


FETTERS (OAwmy, 933, OM). (1) 
The first of these Hebrew words, nechushtaim, ex- 
presses the material of which fetters were usually 
made, namely, brass (wédac yadnal: A. V. “ fet- 
ters of brass’), and also that they were made in 
pairs, the word being in the dual number: it is 
the most usual term for fetters (Judy. xvi. 21; 2 
Sam. iii. 34; 2 K. xxv. 7; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 11, xxxvi. 
6; Jer. xxxix. 7, lii, 11). Iron was occasionally 
emploved for the purpose (I's. cv. 18, cxlix. 8). 
(2.) Cebed occurs only in the above D’salms, and, 
from its appearing in the singular number, may 
perhaps apply to the link which connected the fet- 
ters. Zikkun (*fetters,”” Jot xxxvi. 8) is more 
usually translated “chains "’ (Ps. cxlix. 8; Is. xlv. 
14; Nah. iii. 10), but its radical sense appears to 
Tefer to the centraction of the feet by a chain 
(Gesen. Ties. p. 424). [Fetters of iron (wédac) 
are probably ineant in Mark v. 4 63 and Luke viii. 
29. See CHAINS. ss W. L. B. 


ie * Terepos, 

piyos, en te ou xxvi. 16, Deut. XXviii. 22). 
ese words, from various roots @ signifying heat or 
inflammation, are rendered in the A. V. by various 
words suyzyvestive of fever, or a feverish affection. 
The word piyos (* shuddering *’) suggests the ague 
as accompanied by fever, a8 in the ovinion of the 
LXX. probably intended; and this is still a very 


@ Winer suggests the Arabic [4 Ap, which he 


senders Stirkfluss, 1. e. choking phlegm. It rather 
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common disease in Palestine; the third word, whicb 
they render épe@:ouds (a term still known to 
pathology), a feverish irritation, and which in the 
A. V. is called burning fever, may perhaps be ery- 
sipelas. lever constantly accoinpanies the bloody 
flux, or dysentery (Acts xxviii. 8; comp. De Man- 
delslo, Trureds, ed. 1669, p. 65). Fevers of an 
inflammatory character are mentioned (Burckhardt, 
Arab, i. 446) as common at Meeca, and putrid ones 
at Djidda. Thitermittent fever and dysentery, the 
latter often fatal, are ordinary Arabian diseases. 
lor the former, though often fatal to strangers, the 
natives care httle, but much dread a relapse. ‘These 
fevers sometimes occasion most troublesoine swell- 
ings in the stomach and leys (ii. 290, 291). 
H. H. 


FIELD (TTT). The Hebrew sadeh is not 
alequately represented by our field: the two words 
auree in describing cudtivated land, but they differ in 
point of extent, the stdeh being specifically applied 
to what is uninclosed, while the opposite notion of 
inclosure is involved in the word field. ‘The essence 
of the Ilebrew word has been variously taken to lie 
in each of these notions, Gesenius (7'hes. p. 1321) 
giving it the sense of freedom, Stanley (p. 490) 
that of smovthness, comparing arcvum from arare. 
On the one hand scdeh is applied to any cultivated 
ground, whether pasture (Gen. xxix. 2, xxxi. 4, 
xxxiv. 7; Ex. ix. 3), tillage (Gen. xxxvii. 7, xlvii. 
24: Ruth ii. 2,3; Job xxiv. 6; Jer. xxvi. 18; Mic. 
iii. 12), woodland (1 Sam. xiv. 26, A. V. “ground ’’; 
Ps. cxxxii. 6), or mountain-top (Judg. ix. 32, 363 
2 Sam. i. 21); and in some instances in marked 
opposition to the neizhboring wilderness (Stanley. 
pp. 236, $90), as‘in the instance of Jacob settling 
in the field of Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 19), the field 
of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35; Num. xxi. 20, A. V. 
“country”; Ruth i. 1), and the vale of Siddim, 
i.e. of the cultivated fiekis, which formed the oasis 
of the Pentapolis (ren. xiv. 3, 8), though a difter- 
ent sense has been given to the name (by Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1321). On the other hand the sadeh is 
frequently contrasted with what is inclosed, whether 
a vineyard (Ix. xxii. 5; Lev. xxv. 3, 4; Num. xvi. 
14, xx. 17; compare Num. xxii. 23, “the ass went 
into the field,’ with verse 24, ‘a path of the vine- 
yards, a wall being on this side and a wall on that 


side ’’), a garden (the very name of which, 72, im- 
plies inclogure), or a walled town (Deut. xxviii. 3, 
16); unwalled villages or scattered houses ranked 
in the eye of the law as fields (Lev. xxv. 31), and 
hence the expression ets TOUS aypous = houses in 
the fiekis (in villis, Vule.; Mark vi. 36, 56). In 
many passages the term implies what is remote 
from a house ((ren. iv. 8, xxiv. 63; Deut. xxii. 25) 
or settled habitation, as in the case of Esau (Gen. 
xxv. 27; the LXX., however, refer it to his char- 
acter, @ypoixos): this is more fully expressed by 


TTIW N35, the open fickd (Lev. xiv. 7, 53, xvii. 


33 ‘Num. xix. 16; 2 Sam. xi. 11), with which is 
naturally coupled the notion of exposure and de- 
sertion (Jer. ix. 22; Ez. xvi. 5, xxxii. 4, xxxili. 27, 
xxxix. 5). 

The separate plots of ground were marked off by 
stones, which might easily be removed (Deut. xix. 


seems to mean the frothing at the mouth which ac 
companies the violent religious exercitations of the 
fanatical Arabs on the occasion of the festival of the 
Nebi-Mousa, 
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14, xxvii. 17: cf. Job xxiv. 2; Prov. xxii. 28, xxtii. 
10): the alsence of fences rendered the fields liable 
to damage from straying cattle (ex. xxii. 5) or fire 
(ver. 6; 2 Sam. xiv. 30): hence the necessity of 
constantly watching flocks and herds, the peaple so 
employed being in the present day named Natoor 
(Wortabet, Sgrta, i. 293). A certain amount of 
protection was gained by sowing the tallest and 
stronvest of the grain crops on the outside: 
spelt appears to have been most commonly 
used tor this purpose (Is. xxviii. 24, as in the mar- 
gin). From the absence of inclosures, cultivated 
land of any size might be termed a tield, whether 
it were a picce of ground of limited area (Gen. 
xxiii. 13, 17; Is. v. 8), a man's whole inheritance 
(Lev. xxvii. 16 ff; Ruth iv. 5; Jer. xxxii. 9, 20; 
Prov. xxvii. 26, xxxi. 16), the ager publicus ot a 
town (Gen. xli. 48; Neb. xii. 2%), as distinct, how- 
ever, from the ground immediately adjacent to the 
walls of the Levitical cities, which was called 


wn (A. V. suburbs), and was deemed an ap- 


pendace of the town itself (Josh. xxi. 11, 12), or 
lastly the territory of a people (Gen. xiv. 7, xxxii. 
3, xxxvi. 385: Num. xxi. 20; Ruth i. 6, iv. 3: 
1 Sam. vi. 1, xxvii. 7, 11). In 1 Sam. xxvii. 5, 
“a town in the field’? (A. V. country) =a pro- 
vincial town as distinct from the roval city. A 
plot of ground separated from a larger one was 


termed FIT APY (Gen. xxiii. 19; Ruth ii 


3; 1 Chr. xi. 13), or simply 1/2 on (2 Sam. xiv. 
39, xxiii. 12; ef. 2 Sam. xix. 29), Fields ocea- 
sionally received naines after remarkable events, as 
Helkath-Hazzurim, the freed of the strong men, or 
possibly of seords (2 Sam. ii. 16), or from the use 
to which they may have been applied (2 K. xviii. 
17; Is. vii. 3; Matt. xxvii. 7). 

It should be observed that. the expressions “ fruit- 
ful field’? (Is. x. 18, xxix. 17, xxxii. 15, 16) and 
«plentiful field’? (is. xvi. 10; Jer. xlviii. 33) are 
not connected with sadch, but with carmel, mean- 
ing a park or well-kept wood, as distinct from. a 
wilderness or a forest. The same term occurs in 
2K. xix. 23, and Is. xxxvii. 24 (A. V. Carmel), 
Is. x. 18 (forest), and Jer. iv. 26 (fruitful place) 
(CanMEL]. Distinct trom this is the expression 
in kz. xvii. 5, DIT TW (A. Ve fruitful field), 
which means a field suited for planting suckers. 

We have further to notice other terms — (1.) 


Shedemoth (FVV3TW), translated « fields,” and 
connected by Gesenius with the idea of inelosure. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the notion of 
burning does not rather lie at the bottom of the 
word. This vives a more consistent sense through- 
out. In Is. xvi. 8, it would thus mean the withered 
grape; in Hab. iti, 17, blasted corn; in Jer. xxxi. 
40, the burnt parta of the city (no * fields *’ inter- 
vened between the southeastern angle of Jerusalem 
and the Kidron): while in 2 K. xxiii. 4, and Deut. 
xxxii. 32, the sense of a place of burning is appro- 
priate. It is not therefore necessary to treat the 
word in Is. xxxvii. 27, “ blasted,’ as a corrupt 


reading. (2.) Abel (YDS), a well-watered spot, 
frequently employed as a prefix in proper names. 
(3.) Achu (ATS), a word of Egyptian origin, 


given in the LXX. in a Grawized form, &yee (Gen. 
xli. 2, 18, “meadow; Job viii. 11, “ fhe Is. 
tix. 7, LXX.), meaning the flags and rushes that 
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grow in the marshes of lower Fevpt. (4.) Maareh 


(TWIP). which occurs only once (Judg. xx. 33 
meadows’): it bas Leen treated as a corruption 


either of FTV", care, or DYDD, from the wea 


(awd Siguavs. LXX.). But the sense of ep:reess 
or exposure may be applied to it: thns, “ they came 
forth on account of the ezpesure of Giteah,” the 
Benjamites having been previously enticed away 
(ver. 31). W. LB. 
* This practice of leaving the fields of ditl-rent 
proprietors uninclosed, or separated only by a nar 
row foot-path, explains other Scripture statements 
or allusions. Thus the sower, scattering his seal, 
as he approaches the end or side of his own let. is 
linble to have some of the grains fall bevond the 
ploughed portion; and there, exposed on the bard 
earth (see Matt. xiii. 4),the fowls may come and 
devour them up. Tn this way also we may under- 
stand the Saviour’: passing with his  dis!ples 
through the corn-fiells on the Sabbath.  Ivstead 
of crossing the fields and trampling down the 
grain, they no doubt followed one of these paths 
between the fields, where the grain stood within 
their reach. The object being to appease their 
hunger, the “plucking of the ears of eurn te cat 
was not, according to Jewish ideas, a violation af 
the rights of property, nor was it for that that the 
Pharisees complained of the disciples, but tur break- 
ing the Sabbath (Luke vi. 1 ff). The people of 
Palestine grant the same liberty to the hungry at 
the present time (Rob. Bid. Res. ii. 192). Ruth, 
it is said, gleaned in “a part of the field helongicg 
to Boaz" (Ruth ii. 3). We are to think of an 
open cultivated tract of country, the property of 
various owners, and the particular part of this 
uninclosed field to which the steps of the gleaner 
brought ber, was the part which belonged to Bea. 
In the N. T., * fields” (aypoi) occasionally 
means farm-houses or hamlets, in distinction from 
Villages and towns. See Mark v. 14, vi. 36, 56, 
where we have “ country "’ in the A. V. H. 


* FIELD, FULLER'S, THE. [Fvtver's 
Fein, Tite.] 


* FIELD, POTTER'S, THE. 


DAMA; PoTTER's FIELD, THE.} 

FIG, FIG-TREEF, ‘T3285, a word of fre 
quent occurrence in the 0." T., where it signifies 
the tree Ficus carica of Linneus, and also its 
fruit. The LXNX. render it by oUKN and ogiKoy, 
and when it signifies fruit by cux4 [ ?]—also by ov 
Keay OF guxwy, Jicefum, in Jer. v. 17 and Am. iv. 
9. In N. T. cuxy is the fig-tree, and gina the 
fics (Jam. iii. 12). The fig-tree is very common 
in Palestine (Deut. viii. 8). Mount Olivet was 
famous for its fig-trees in ancient times, and they 
are still found there (see Stanley, S. g P. pp. 1%, 
421,422). © To sit under one’s own vine and one’s 
own fig-tree "’ became a proverbial expression among 
the Jews to denote peace and prosperity (1 K. iv. 
25; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iti. 10). ‘Fhe character of 
the tree, with its wide-spreading branchies, acconis 


well with the derivation of the name from 7S, 
to stretch out, porrezié brachia. In Gen. iii. 7 


the identification of ras mop with the leaves 
of the Fieus carica has been disputed by Gese 
nius, Tuch, and others, who think that the larce 
leaves of the Indian Musa paradisinca are meant 


(Germ. Adimsfeige — Fr. figuier @ Adam). These 


[ACE 
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leaves, however, would not have needed to be strung 
or sewn together, and the plant itself is not of the 
same kind with the fig-tree. 

When figs are spoken of as distinguished from 
the fig-tree, the plur. form LC ‘28/1 is used (see 
Jer. viii. 13). There are also the words 777133, 
XD, and T1934, signifying different kinds of 


figs. (a.) In Hos. ix. 10, TINA THD sig- 
nifies the first ripe of the fig-tree, and the same 
word occurs in Is. xxviii. 4, and in Mic. vii. 1 
(comp. Jer. xxiv. 2). Lowth, on Is. xxviii. 4, 
quotes from Shaw's 7'rav. p. 370, fol., a notice of 
the early fig called boccére, and in Spanish Alba- 
cora. (b.) 35 is the unripe fig, which hangs 
through the winter, It is mentioued only in Cant. 


ii. 13, and its name comes from the root 225, 
crudus fuit. The LXX. render it dAvv@01. It is 
found in the Greek word Bn@gayh = “285 IVS, 
« house of green figs’’ (see Buxt. col. 1601). 

(c.) In the historical books of the O. T. mention 
is made of cakes of figs, used as articles of food, 
and compressed into that form for the sake of keep- 
ing them. ‘They also appear to have been used 
remedially for boils (2 K. xx. 7; Is. xxxviii. 21). 


Such a cake was called 7933, or more fully 
ON nba, on account of its shape, from 
root 557, to make round. Hence, or rather 


from the Syriac SVD, the first letter being 
dropt, came the Greek word wadd0n. Athenwus 
(xi. 500, ed. Casaub.) makes express mention of the 
waddOn Supiaxh. Jerome on Ez. vi. describes the 
waAd67, to be a mass of figs and rich dates, formed 
into the shape of bricks or tiles, and compressed in 
order that they may keep. 
as to need cutting with an axe. 







Fig — Ficus carica. 


Such cakes harden so) 
W.D. | 
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xi. 13, where the Evangelist relates the cireum- 
stance of our Lord's cursing the fig-tree near Beth- 
any: “ And seeing a fig-tree afar off having leaves 
he came, if haply he might find anything thereon. 
and when he came to it, he found nothing but 
leaves; for the time of figs was not yet. The ap- 
parent unreasonableness of seexing fruit at a time 
when none could naturally be expected, and the 
consequent injustice of the sentence pronounced 
upon the tree, is obvious to every reader. 

The fig-tree (Ficus cariea) in Palestine produces 
fruit at two, or even three different periods of the 
year: first, there is the biccdrdh, or “early ripe 
fig,”’ frequently mentioned in the O. T. (see Mic. 
vii. 1; Is. xxviii. 4; Hos. ix. 10), which ripens on 
an average towards the end of June, though in fa- 
vorable places of soil or temperature the figs may 
ripen a little earlier, while under less favorable 
circumstances they may not be matured till the 
middle of July. The dicctirah drops off the tree 
as soon as ripe; hence the allusion in Nah. iii. 12, 
when shaken they “ even fall into the mouth of the 
eater.” Shaw (Trav. i. 264, 8vo ed.) aptly com- 
pares the Spanish name breba for this early fruit, 
‘quasi breve,’’ as continuing only for a short time. 
About the time of the ripening of the diccirim, 
the karmouse or summer fig begins to be formed; 
these rarely ripen before August, when another 
crop, called “the winter fig,’’ appears. Shaw de- 
scribes this kind as being of a much longer shape 
and darker complexion than the karmouse, hanging 
and ripening on the tree even after the leaves are 
shed, and, provided the winter proves mild and 
temperate, as gathered as a delicious morsel in the 
spring. (Comp. also Pliny, H. N. xvi. 26, 27.) 

The attempts to explain the above-quoted pas- 
sage in St. Mark are numerous, and for the most 
part very uusatisfactory; passing over, therefore, 
the ingenious though objectionable reading pro- 

1 by Dan. Heinsius (/xercit. Sac. ed. 1639, 
p- 116) of od yap Av, Kacpds cvnwy — “where he 
was, it was the season for figs’? — and merely men- 
tioning another proposal to read that clause 
of the evangelist’s remark as a question, 
“for was it not the season of figs?’ and the 
no less unsatisfactory rendering of Hammond 
(Annot. on St. Mark), “it was not a good 
season for figs,’’ we come to the interpreta- 
tions which, though not perhaps of recent 
origin, we find in modern works. 

The explanation which has found favor 
with most writers is that which understands 
the words Kaipos ctixwy to mean “the fig- 
harvest;’’ the ydp in this case is referred 
not to the clause immediately preceding, “he 
found nothing but leaves,’’ but to the more 
remote one, “ he came if haply he might find 
anything thereon;”’ for a similar (rajection 
it is usual to refer to Mark xvi. 3, 4; the 
‘\sense of the whole passage would then be as 
follows: “ And seeing a fig-tree afar off havy- 
ing leaves, he came if perchance he might 
find any fruit on it (and he ought to have 
found some), for the time of gathering it 
had not yet arrived, but when he came he 
found nothing but leaves.’’ (See the notes 
in the Greek ‘Testaments of Burton, Trollope, 
Bloomfield, Webster and Wilkinson; Mac- 
knight, Horm. of the Gospels, ii. 591, note, 
1809; Elsley’s Annot. ad 1. ¢., &c.) A for- 
cible objection to this explanation will be 


Few passayes in the Guspels have given occa- found in the fact that at the time implied, namely, 
sion tu so much perplexity as that of St. Mark ‘the end of March or the beginning of April. no fizs 
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at ull catable would be found on the trees: the bic- cocivusness, had our Lord at that season of th: 
curtm seldom ripen in Palestine before the end of year visited any of the other fig-trees upon which 
June, and at the time of the Passover the fruit, to use ino leaves had as yet appeared with the prospect of 


Shaw's expression, would be “hard and no bigger 
than common plums," corresponding in this state 


to the paggim (S35) of Cant. ii. 13, wholly unfit 
for food in an unprepared state, and it is but ren- 
sonable to infer that our Lord expected to find some 
thing more palatable than these small sour things 
upon a tree which by its show of foliage bespoke, 
thouch falsely, a corresponding show of vood fruit, 
for it is important to remember that the fi ait comes 
before the leaves. Again, if xarpdés denotes the 
“fig-harvest,’"’ we must suppose, that although the 
fruit might not have been ripe, the season was not 
very far distant, and that the figs in consequence 
must have been considerably more matured than 
these hard poggim; but is it probable that St.! 
Mark should have thought it necessary to state that’ 
it was not yet the season for gathering figs in March, | 
when they could not have been fit to gather before 
June at the earliest ? 

There is another way of seeking to get over the 
difticulty, by supposing that the tree in question 
was not of the ordinary kind. Celsius (//rerod. ii. 
385) says there is a peculiar fig-tree known to the 


Jews by the name of Benuth-shurch (TVW FV32), 
which produces grossuli, © small unripe figs"? (p7g- 
gim) every year, but only yood fruit every third 
year; and that our Lord came to this tree at a 
time when the ordinary annual grossul: only were 
produced! We are ignorant as to what tree the, 
Benuth-shunach may denote, but it is obvious that 
the apparent unrcasonibleness remains as it was. 

As to the tree which Whitby (Cumment. in 
Mark, 1. ¢.) identifies with the one in question, 
that it was that kind which Theophrastus (//est. 
Plant. iv. 2, § 4) calls deipuddoy, * evergreen," it 
is enouvh to observe that this is no fig at all, but 
the Carub or Locust tree (Ceratonia stliyua). 


It appears to us, after a long and diligent study 
of the whole question, that the difficulty is best 


finding fruit, — then the case would he altered, and 
the unreasonableness and injustice real. The wards 
of St. Mark, therefore, ure to be understood in the 
sense which the order of the words naturally sag- 
gests. The evangelist gives (he reason why no 
fruit was found on the tree, namely, “ because it 
was not the time for fruit;'’ we are leit to infer 
the reason why it ought to hare had fruit if it were 
true to its pretensions; and it must be remembered 
that this miracle had a typical design, to show hew 
God would deal with the Jews, who, professing lise 
this precocious fig-tree “to be first," sheuii be 
Jast “in his favor, seeing that no fruit was pro- 
duced in their lives, but only, as Wordsworth well 
expreases it, “the rustling leaves of a reli.rious 
profession, the barren traditions of the Pharisees, 
the ostentatious display of the Law, and vain exu- 
berance of words without the good fruit of works.”’ 
Since the above was written we have referred to 
Trench's Notes on the Miracles (p. 438}, and find 
that this writer's remarks are strongly corrolwrative 
of the views expressed in this article. ‘The follow- 
ing observation is so pertincnt that we canned 
do better than quote it: “All the explanations 
which go to prove that, according to the natural 
order of things in a climate like that of Palestine, 
there might have been, even at this early time of 
the year, figs on that tree, either winter figs which 
had survived till spring, or the early tigs of spring 
themselves — all these, ingenious as they often are, 
yet seem to me beside the matter. For, without 
entering further into the question whether they 
prove their point or not, they shatter upon that 
ov yap hv xaipos cixwy of St. Mark; from orhick 
wis plrin that no such calculation of prodstbitities 
brought the Lord thither, but those abnormal leaves 
which he had a right to count would hace been ac 
companied with abnormal fruit.” See also Trench’'s 
adinirable reference to Ez. xvii. 24. W. H. 


* Lange (Bibelcerk, ii. 116) adopts the trajection 


met by looking it full in the face, and by admitting ! view, mentioned in the preceding article. ‘In the 
that the words of the evangelist are to be taken in| ov yap clause, he finds in effect a reason, not why 
the natural order in which they stand, neither) Jesus should not have expected to find figs on the 


having recourse to trojection, nor to unavailable 
attempta to prove that eatable figs could have been 
found on the trees in March. It is true that occa- 
sionally the winter figs remain on the tree in mild 
seasons, and may be yathered the following spring, 
but this is not to be considered a usual circum- 
stance; and even (hese figs, which ripen late in the 
year, do not, in the natural order of things, con- 
tinue on the tree at a time when it is shooting 
forth its leaves. 

But, after all, where is the tnreasonableness of 
the whole transaction? It was stated above that 
the fruit of the fig-tree appears before the leaves; 
consequently if the tree produced leaves it should 
also have had some figs as well. As to what nat- 
ural causes had operated to effect so unusual a 
thing as tor a tig-tree to have leaves in March, it is 
uninportant to inquire; but the stepping out of 
the way with the possible chance (ef &pa, st forte, 
“under the circumstances; "' see Winer, Gram. of 
NN. T. Diction, p. 465, Masson's transl.) of finding 
‘tatable fruit on a fig-tree in Jeaf at the end of 
March, would probably be repeated by any observ- 
ant modern traveller in Palestine. 
question turns on the pretensions of the tree; had 
it not proclaimed by its foliage its superiority over 
other fig-trees, anid thus proudly exhibited its pre- 





The whole | ebics, cupressus). 





tree (namely, because it was not the time for fizs 
to he ripe), but just the reverse, ?. e. why he might be 
expected to have found them (since the leaves had 
come) provided it was not so late in the season that 
they had been gathered. Mark states, therefore, 
essentially for the reader's information, that this 
reason for the disappointment (od yap Av warpds 
cuxwy) did not exist, and hence the deceitful tree 
could justly serve as a fit symbol of false professors 
of the gospel. The season for the harvesting of 
fiys ditfers in different lands. Hence Mark's foreign 
readers (he only gives the explanation) would need 
to be informed, that it was not, in this partic- 
ular instance, too early for figs on the one hand 
(as the leaves showed), and not too late on the 
other, as the harvest-time was not past. For the 
possibility that a species of the fig-tree might have 
leaves, and even fruit, “in the warm, sheltered m- 
vines of Olivet,” at the time of the Passover. see 
Thomson's Land ¢ Book, i. 638. H. 


FIR (WWD, berdsh; TVR, bikin 
EprevOos, Keédpos, xitus, xumdpiccos, wevxn: 
The Hebrew tert in all proia- 
bility denotes either the Pinus dvilepensis or she 
Juniperus excels, both of which trees prow in 
Lebanon, and would supply excellent timber for ube 


FIRE 


purposes to which we learn in Scripture the berdsh : 


was applied; as, for instance, for boards or planks 
for the Temple (1 K. vi. 15); for its two doors 
(ver. 34): for the ceiling of the greater house (2 
Chr. iii. 5); for ship-boards (Kz. xxvii. 5); for 
musical instruments (2 Sam. vi. 5). The red heart- 
wood of the tall frayrant juniper of Lebanon was 
no doubt extensively used in the building of the 
Temple; and the identification of berdésh or beroth 
with this tree receives additional confirmation from 
the LXNX. words EpKxevos and xedpos, shea juni- 
per.’’ The deodar, the larch, and Scotch fir, which 
have been by some writers identified with the be- 
rdsh, do not exist in Syria or Palestine. [CEDAR] 
W.H 


FIRE (1. WN: wip: ignis: 2. TA, and also 


“AS : gas: lux ; flame or light). The applications 
of fire in Scripture may be classed as: — 


I. Religious. —(1.) That which consumed the 
burnt sacrifice, and the incense offering, beginning 
with the sacrifice of Noah (Gen. viii. 20), and con- 
tinued in the ever burning fire on the altar, first 
kindled from heaven (Lev. vi. 9, 13, ix. 24), and 
rekindled at the dedication of Solomon's Temple 
(2 Chr. vii. 1, 3). (2.) The symbol of Jehovah's 
presence, and the instrument of his power, in the 
way either of approval or of destruction (Ex. iii. 2, 
xiv. 19, xix. 18; Num. xi. 1, 3; Juadg. xiii. 20; 
1 K. xviii. 38; 2 K. i. 10, 12, ii. 11, vi. 17; comp. 
Is. li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 24; Joel ii. 30; Mal. iii. 2, 3, iv. 
1; Mark ix. 44; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. xx. 14, 15: 
Reland, Ant. Sacr. i. 8, p. 26; Jennings, Jewish 
Ant. il. 1, p. 301; Joseph. Ant. iii. 8, § 6, viii. 4, 
§ 4). Parallel with this application of fire and 
with its symbolical meaning is to be noted the sim- 
ilar use for sacrificial purposes, and the respect paid 
to it, or to the heavenly bodies as symbols of deity, 
which prevailed among so many nations of antiq- 
uity, and of which the traces are not even now 
extinct: ¢. g. the Salbwean and Magian systems of 
worship, and their alleged connection with Abra- 
ham (Spencer, de Ley. Hebr. ii. 1, 2}; the occa- 
sional relapse of the Jews themselves into sun-, or 
its corrupted form of fire-worship (Is. xxvii. 9; 


comp. Gesen. Ter, p. 489; Dent. xvii. 3; Jer. 
vili. 2; Ez. viii. 16; Zeph. i. 5; 2 K. xvii. 16, xxi. 
3, xxii. 5, 10, 11, 13; Jahn, Arch. Bibl. ce vi. 
§§ 405, 408) [Motocn]; the worship or deification 
of heavenly bodies or of fire, prevailing to some 
extent, as among the Persians, so also even in 
Egypt (Her. iii. 16; Wilkinson, Anc. Ecypl. i. 328, 
abridgm.); the sacred fire of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans (Thue. i. 24, ii. 15; Cie. de Ley. ii. 8, 12; 
Liv. xxviii. 12; Dionys. ii. 67; Plut. Nina, 9, i. 
263, ed. Reiske); the ancient forms and usages of 
worship, differing from each other in some impor- 
tant respects, but to some extent similar in princi- 
ple, of Mexico and Peru (Prescott, Mezicu, i. 60, 
64; Peru, i. 101); and lastly the theory of the so- 
called (:uebres of Persia, and the Parsees of Bom- 
bay. (Fraser, Persin, c. iv. pp. 141, 162, 164; Sir 
R. K. Porter, Travels, ii. 50, 424; Chardin, Voy- 
ages, il. 310, iv. 258, viii. 367 ff.; Niebuhr, Voy- 
ges, ii, 36, 37; Mandelslo, Travels, b. i. p. 76; 
Gibbon, //ist. ¢. viii., i. 335, ed. Smith; Benj. of 
Tudela, Aarly Trav. pp. 114, 116; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 156.) 

The perpetual fire on the altar was to be replen- 
ished with wood every morning (Lev. vi. 12; comp. 
Is. xxxi. 9). 
divided into 3 parts, one for burning the victims, 


FIRE §23 


one for incense, and one for supply of the other por- 
tions (Lev. vi. 15; Reland, Antiy. Heb. i. 4, 8, p. 
26; and ix. 10, p. 98). Fire for sacred purposes 
obtained elsewhere than from the altar was called 
‘strange fire,’ and for use of such Nadab and 
Abihu were punished with death by fire from God 
(Lev. x. 1, 2; Num. iii. 4, xxvi. 61). 

(3.) In the case of the spoil taken from the Mid- 
ianites, such articles as could bear it were purified 
by fire as well as in the water appointed for the 
purpose (Num. xxxi. 23). ‘The victims slain for 
sin-otferings were afterwards consumed by fire out- 
side the camp (Lev. iv. 12, 21, vi. 30, xvi. 27; 
Heb. xiti. 11).» The Nazarite who had completed 
his vow, marked its completion by shaving his head 
and casting the hair into the fire on the altar on 
which the peace-oflerings were being sacrificed 
(Num. vi. 18). 

Il. Domestic. — Besides for cooking purposes, fire 
is often required in Palestine for warmth (Jer. 
xxxvi. 22; Mark xiv. 54; John xviii. 18; Harmer, 
Obs. i. 125; Raumer, p. 79). For this purpose a 
hearth with a chimney is sometimes constructed, 
on which either lighted wood or pans of charcoal 
are placed (Harmer, i. 405). In Persia a hole 
made in the fluor is sometimes filled with charcoal, 
on which a sort of table is set covered with a cars 
pet; and the company placing their feet under the 
carpet draw it over themselves (Olearius, 7ravels, 
p- 294; Chardin, Voyages, viii. 190). Rooms in 
Egypt are warmed, when necessary, with pans of 
charcoal, as there are no fire-places except in the 
kitchens (Lane, Mod. Kyypt. i. 41; Lnglisho. ia 
Egypt, ii. 11). [Coar, Amer. ed.] 

On the Sabbath the law forbade any fire to be 
kindled even for cooking (10x. xxxv. 3; Num. xv. - 
32). To this general prohibition the Jews added 
various refinements, ¢. g. that on the eve of the 
Sabbath no one might read with a light, though 
passages to be read on the Sabbath by children in 
schools might be looked out by the teacher. If a 
Gentile lighted a lamp, a Jew might use it, but not 
if it had been lighted for the use of the Jew. If 
a festival day fell on the Sabbath eve no cooking 
was to be done (Mishn. Shadd. i. 3, xvi. 8, vol. ii. 
4, 56, Moved Aaton, ii. vol. ii. 237, Surenhus.). 

IIf. The dryness of the land in the hot season 
in Syria of course increases liahility to accident 
from fire. The Law therefore ordered that any one 
kindling a fire which caused damage to corn ina 
field should make restitution (Icx. xxii. 6; comp. 
Judg. xv. 4,5; 2 Sam. xiv. 30; Mishn. Sfaccoth, 
vi. 5, 6, vol. iv. p. 48, Surenhus. ; Burekhard 
Syria, pp. 496, 622). ‘ 

IV. Punishment of death by fire was awarded 
by the Law only in the cases of incest with a 
mother-in-law, and of unchastity on the part of a 
daughter of a priest (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9). In the 
former case both the parties, in the latter the 
woman only, was to suffer. This sentence appears 
to have been a relaxation of the original practice in 
such cases (Gen. xxxvili. 24). Among other nations, 
burning appears to have been no uncommon mode, 
if not of judicial punishment, at least of vengeance 
upon captives; and in a modified form was not 
unknown in war among the Jews themselves (2 
Sam. xii. 31; Jer. xxix. 22; Dan. iii. 20, 21). In 
certain cases the bodies of executed criminals and 
of infamous persons were subsequently burnt (Josh. 
vit. 25; 2 K. xxiii. 16). 

The Jews were expressly ordered to destroy the 


According to the Gemara, it was | idols of the heathen nations, and especially any ary 
: | of their own relapsed into idolatry (Ex. xxxii. 20 
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2K. x. 26; Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3, xii. 16). In some 
cases, the cities, and in the case of Hazor, the 
chariots also, were, by God's order, consumed with 
fire (Josh. vi. 24, vill. 28, xi. 6, 9,13). One of 
the expedients of war in sieves was to set fire to 
the gate of the besieged place (Judy. ix. 49, 52). 
[SIEGES. ] 

V. Incense was sometimes burnt in honor of the 
dead, especially roval personaves, as is mentioned 
specially in the eases. of Asa and Zedekiah, and 
negatively in that of Jehoram (2 Chr. xvi. 14, xxi. 

19; Jer. xxxiv. 5). 


VI. The use of fire in metallurey was well known 
to the Hebrews at the time of the Exodus (Ix. 
XXXiT. 24, xxxv. 32, xxxvii. 2, 6, 17, xxxviii. 2, 8: 
Num. xvi. 38, 39). (IDanoicrarr.] 

VIL. Fire or flame is used in a metaphorical 
pense to express excited feeling and divine inspira- 
tion, and also to deseribe temporal calamities and 
future punishments (Ps. Invi, 12; Jer. xx. $3 doe 
i. 30; Mal. iii, 2; Matt. xxv. 41; Mark ix. 43; 
Rev. xx. 15). H. W.P. 


FIRE-PAN (VAM : wupeiov, Ouuiarhpi- 


ov: tynium receptaculum, thuribulum), one of the 
vessels of the Temple service (lex. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 
3: 2K. xxv. 15; Jer. li. 19). The same word is 
elsewhere rendered © snuffdish ’ (Ex. xxv. 38. 
xxxvil. 23: Num. iv. 9: éwapvarhp: emunctorium 
and **censer"’ (Lev. x. 1, xvi. 12; Num. xvi. 6 ff). 
There appear, therefore, to have been two articles 
go called; one, like a chafing-dish, to carry live 
coals for the purpose of burning incense; another, 
like a snutfer-tish, to be used in trimming the 
lamps, in order to carry the snuffers and convey 
away the snuff W. OL. iB. 


FIRKIN. [MEeEAsvures.] 


FIRMAMENT. This term was introduced 
into our lansuave from the Vulzate, which gives 
Jirmamentum as the equivalent of the oTEepewua of 


the LXX. and the rakia (Q°77) of the Hebrew 
text (Gren. i. 6). The Hebrew terin first demands 
notice. It is generally regarded as expressive of 
simple expension, and is so rendered in the margin 
of the A. V. (4. ¢.); but the true idea of the word 
is a complex one. taking in the mode by which the 
expansion is effected, and consequently implying 
the nature of the material expanded. The verb 
raka means to expand by beating, whether by the 
hand, the foot, or any instrument. It is especially 
used, however, of beating out metals into thin 
plates (Iix. xxxix. 3; Num. xvi. 39), and hence the 


substantive OS Sy, 7 


—= broad plates"? of metal 
(Num. xvi. 38). It is thus applied to the flattened 
surfiwe of the solid earth (Is. xlii. 5, xliv. 24; Ps. 
exxxvi. 6), and it is in this sense that the term is 
applied to the heaven in Job xxxvii. J8 — © Hast 
thou spread (rather Aammered) out the sky which 
is strong, and as a molten Jooking-vlass "’ — the 
mirrors to which he refers being made of metal. 
The sense of solifity, therefore, is combined with 
the ideas of erpoenston and fenuity in the term rakia, 
Saalschiitz CArehaol. ii. 67) conceives that the idea 
of solidity is inconsistent with Gen. ii. 6, which 
implies, according to him, the passage of the mist 
through the hide ; he therefore vives it the sense 
of pure exptnsion — it is the large and lofty room 
in which the winds, &c., have their abode. But it 
should be observed that Gen. ii. 6 implies the very 
reverse 


{ 


an 


It the mist had penetrated the rvhir it: thing else. 
would have descended in the form of rain; the mist, ' ‘the “hellow place” 


FIRMAMENT 


however, was formed under the rvké 1, and resemHer 
a heavy dew —a mode of fructifving the earth 
which, from its revularitv and quietude, was) mere 
appropriate to a state of innocence than rain. the 
occasional violence of which associated it with the 
idea of divine vengeance. But the same idea of 
seludity runs through all the references to the radvz 
In Ex. xxiv. 10, it is represented as a solid floor — 
“a paved work of a sapphire stone;’? nor is the 


image much weakened if we regard the word mes> 


as applying to the transparency of the stone rather 
than to the paring ag in the A. V., either seme 
being adinissible. So again, in Fz. i. 22-2, the 
“firmament” is the flour on which the ibrcie af 
the Most Hizh is placed. That the radia should 
be transparent, as implied in the comparisons witb 
the sapphire (ex. &. ¢.) and with erystal (Ez. lc: 
comp. Kev. iv. 6), is by no means incensistent with 
its solidity. Further. the office of the radia in the 
economy of the world demanded srenyth and sut- 
stance. It was to serve as a division between the 
waters above and the waters below (sen. i. 7). Io 
order to enter into this description we miust earry 
our ideas back to the time when the earth was a 
chaotic mass, overspread with water, in which tbe 
niiterial eleinents of the heavens were interniirgial. 
The first step, therefore. in the work of orderly 
arrangement was to sepurate the elements of heaven 
and earth, and to fix a floor of partition between 
the waters of the heaven and the waters of the 
earth; and accordingly the rakia was created to 
suppert the upper reservoir (I's. cxlviii. 4; corup. 
Ps. civ. 8, where Jehovah is represented as “ Luild- 
ing his chambers of water,” net sitiply “in water,” 


as the A. V.; the prep. 3 signifving the miatertul 


out of which the beams and joists were made’, 
itself being supported at the edze or rim of tLe 
earth's disk by the mountains (2 Sam. xxii. &; Joh 
xxvi. 11). In keeping with this view the ralis 
was provided with “ windows” (Gen. vii. 1D: Ts. 
xxiv. 18: Mal. iii, 10) and «doors (Ps. Ixxsiii. 
23), through which the rain and the snow micht 
descend. A secondary purpose which the radia 
served was to support the heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and stars (Gen. i. 14), in which thev were 
fixed ag nails, and from which, consequently, they 
micht be said to drop off (Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv. 4; 
Matt. xxiv. 29), In all these particulars we mc- 
ovnize the same view as was entertained by the 
Greeks and, to a certain extent, by the Latins. 
The former applied to the heaven such epithets as 

« brazen” (yaAneov, Il. xvii. 425; wodvyadsor, 
Hey. 504) and “iron” (gi8hpeov, Od. xv. a2s, 
xvil. 569) — epithets also ae in the Scriptures 
(Lev. xxvi. 19)— and that this was net = merely 
poetical embellishment appears from the views pro- 
mulsated by their philosophers, Empedecles (1 lu- 
tareh, Place. Phil. ii. 11) and Artemudoris (Sei-ee. 
Quarst. vii. 13). The same idea is expressed in the 
elo affica sidera of the Latins (Plin. ii. 39. xvii. 
ov). If it be objected to the Mosaic account that 
the view embodied in the word radia dces net 
harmonize with strict philosophical truth, the 
answer to such an objection is, that the writer 
deseribes things as they appear rather than as they 
are. But in truth the same absence of philesephie 
trith may be traced throughout all the terms ap- 
plied to this subject, and the objection is levelled 
rather against the principles of language than anv- 
Examine the Latin cote trocar, 
or cave scooped aut of solid 
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gm ie: our own “heaven,” t. e. what is heaved up ;'@ separation of waters by a firmament (more prop- 
the Gireek ov pavds, similarly significant of height erly, expanse >) interposed between the waters be 
(Pott. ia Forsch. i. 123); or the German low and the waters above, dividing the one from 
“himmel,”’ from Actmeln, to cover —the “roof the other. If in this same exyanse the heavenly 
which constitutes the “ heim” or abode of mau:' bodies are set, it is what we should expect in a 
in each there is a large amount of philosophical style of representation which excludes minute cir- 
ermur. Correctly speakinys, of course, the atmosphere cumstantiid detail. This is a trait, moreover, that 
is the true rakia by which the clouds are supported. is true tv nature, as it appears in an oriental sky; 
and undefined space is the abode of the celestial where the stars at night seem to be set in the sanie 
bodies. There certainly appears an inconsistency expanse in which the clouds also are seen, and far 
in treating the rakia as the support both of the: bevend is the blue vault that bounds it.c The 
clouds and of the stars, for it could not have escaped description, thereture, is phenomenally true; nor 
observation that the clouds were below the stars:!can science urge anything avainst it, since the 
but perhaps this may be referred to the same feeling | stars, though not in the same limit of space, are 
Which is expressed in the celam ruit of the Latins, ; set in the same expanse. 
the downfall of the radia in’ stormy weather.| It nav be said to be now well established, that 
Althouvh the rakia and the shimayon (& heavens") | the phenomena vf creation, as described here, in its 
are treated as ideutical in Gen. i. 8, yet it was! successive stages, accord with its deepest mysteries, 
more correct to recognize a distinction between | as science is gradually untulding them. ‘I. J. C. 
them, as implied in the expression © firmament of ~ y>- : ; 
the ata” (Gen. i. ie the former being the FIRST-BORN (M193, mpwrdroKkos: prt 
upheaving power and the latter the upheaved body | mogenitus ; from “22, early ripe, Gesen. p. 206), 
—the former the line of demarcation between applied equally both to animals and human beings. 
heaven and earth, the latter the sérata or stories) That some rights of primoyeniture existed in very 
into which the heaven was divided. © W. L. B. | early times is plain, but it is not so clear in what 
* We must distinguish the merely ideal and‘ they consisted. They have been classed as, (1) 
poetical imavery in later writings (VPs. civ. 3; 2! authority over the rest of the family; (4) priest- 
Sam. xxii. 8; Job xxvi. 11, xxxvii. 18), and in: hood; (c) a double portion of the inheritance. ‘The 
syinbelic vision (Fz. i. 22-26), from the ees birthright of Esau and of Reuben, set aside by 
descriptive, though manitestly phenomenal, repre | authority or forfeited by misconduct, prove a gen 
sentation in Geuesis. In the latter, it is also neces-| eral privilege as well as quasi-sacredness of primo- 
sary to distinguish between the phenomena de- aia (Gen. xxv. 23, 31, 34, xlix. 33 1 Chr. v. 
scribed, and the processes which we may presuppose | 1; Heb. xii. 16), and a precedence which obviously 
as being anterior to and the cause of them, but of meee and is alluded to in various Passages (as 
which the sacred writer mikes no account.“ More- Ps. Ixxxix. 27; Job xviii. 13; Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 
over, we should not overluok the writer's purpose, | i5; Heb. xii. 23) (Brerimicur]; but the story 
to give, in a few broad and powerful strokes, the | of Esau’s rejection tends to show the supreme and 
great outlines of creation; shadowing forth its deep | sacred authority of the parent irrevocable even by 
mysteries in a series of grand and impressive rep- himself, rather than inherent right existing in the 
resentations, on a scale of maynificence which is | eldest son, which was evidently not inalienable (Gen, 
without a parallel. In the tone of deseription suited | xxvii. 29, 33, 36; Grotius, Calmet, Patrick, Knobel, 
to such a purpose, minute specification is out of jon Gen. xxv.). 





place. All is vast, and general. Let anything be} Under the law, in memory of the Exodus, the 
aided in the way of minute distinction, or of ex-| eldest son was regarded as devoted to God, and was 
planation and conciliation, and the whule a of | in every case to be redeemed by an offering not 
conception is changed. exceeding 5 shekels, within one month from birth 

One stage amung these mysterious processes was] If he died before the expiration of 30 days, the 
the separation of the waters enveloping the earth | Jewish doctors held the father excused, but liable 
into waters above and waters below. ‘The phenom-| to the payment if he outlived that time (Ex. xiii. 
enon to be described — not explained but simply | 12-15, xxii. 20; Num. viii. 17, xviii. 15, 16; Lev. 
described as a phenumenon — is the unfailing sup-| xxvii. 6; Lightfoot, Hor. Thor. on Luke ii. 22; 
ply of the former, poured down from time to time] Philo, de Pro Sucerd. i, ii. 233, Mangev). This 
for ages without stint, and never exhausted. [t! devotion of the first-born was believed to indicate a 
accords with the whole tone of this remarkable and | pricsthoud belonying to the eldest sons of families, 
unique document, to describe this phenomenon as} which Leing set aside in the case of Reuben, was 





® ® This remark is applicable to many points in the 
account of the crestion, and among others to the 
firmament (expanse) and to the appearance in it of 


e @* An oriental sky,’ says Prof. Hackett (Tlustra- 
trons of Scripture, p. 31, 8th ed.) * has another peculi- 
arity, which adds very much to its impressive appear. 
the heavenly bodies: on the fourth day. T. J.C. ance. With us the stars seem to adhere to the face of 

b ©The etymological argument, in the preceding, the heaveas ; they form the most distant objecta within 
asicle, only proves that the seuse of simple expansion, | the range of vision ; they appear to be set in a ground- 
as in all such cases, originated in an act observable | work of thick darkness, bevond which the eve does 
by the senses. ‘The irrelevauce of some references (as, not penetrate... . But in Exstern climes the stars 
for example, Ex. xxiv. 10; Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv. 4) seems | seem to hang, like burning lamps, midway between 
too obvious to require correction. Gen. ii. 6 (iu a) heaven and earth; the pure atmosphere enables us to 
document completing the, account of creation, but see a deep expanse of blue ether lying far beyond 
wholly different in style from ch. i. 1-if. 3) describes | them. The hemisphere above us glows and sparkles 

he ordinary process in the formation of clonds and with innumerable fires, that appear as if kept burning 
he descent of rain; the ascent of vapors (mist) being in their position by an immediate act of the Omnipo- 
expressed by the Hebrew imperfect tense, aa an act con- ! tent, instead of resting on a frame-work which sub 
tinued and repeated from time to time, and the descent | serves the illusion of seeming to give to thei theh 
of rain by the perfect, as a singie act completed at’ support.” T. J.C. 
once. T.J GC. i 
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transferred to the tribe of Levi. 
ws said to have lasted till the completion of the 
Tabernacle (Jahn, Arch. Bibl. x. § 165, 387; Patrick, 
Selden, de Syn. c. 16; Mishn. Zebachim, xiv. 4, 
vol. y. p. 58; comp. Ex. xxiv. 5). 

The ceremony of redemption of the first-born is 
described by Catmet from Leo of Modena (Calm. 
un Num. xviii.) The eldest son received a double 
portion of the father’s inheritance (Deut. xxi. 17), 
but not of the mother's (Mishn. Becoruth, viii. 9). 
If the father had married two wives, of whom he 
preferred one to the other, he was forbidden to give 
precedence to the son of the one, if the child of the 
other were the first-born (Deut. xxi. 15,16). In 
the case of levirute marriage, the son of the next 
brother succeeded to his uncle's vacant inheritance 
(Deut. xxv. 5,6). Under the monarchy, the eldest 
gon usually, but not always, as appears in the case 
of Solumon, succeeded his father in the kingdom 
(1 K. i. 30, ii. 22). 

The male first-born of animals (CEI “GS: 
Siavoryov phrpay: quod aperit rulram) was also 
devoted to God (Iex. xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, xxxiv. 
19, 20; Philo, 4c. and Quts rerum div. heres, 24, 
i. 489, Mang.). Unclean animals were to be re- 
deeined with the addition of one filth of the value, 
or else put to death; or if not redeemed, to be suld, 
and the price given to the priests (Lev. xxvii. 13, 
27, 28). The first-born of an ass was to be redeemed 
with a lamb, or, if not redeemed, put to death (Ex. 
xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20; Num. xviii, 15). Of cattle, 
goats, or sheep, the first-born from cight days to 
twelve months old were not to be used, but ottered 
in sacrifice. After the burning of the fat, the 
remainder was appropriated to the priests (Ex. 
xxii. 80; Num. xviii. 17,18; Deut. xv. 19, 20; 
Neh. x. 36). If there were any blemish, the animal 
was not to be sacrificed, but eaten at heme (Deut. 
xv. 21, 22, and xii. 5-7, xiv. 23). Various refine- 
ments on the subject of blemishes are to be found 
in Mishn. Jecoroth. (See Mal. i. 8. By “ first- 
lings,’ Deut. xiv. 23, compared with Num. xviii. 
17, are neant tithe animals: see Reland, Antiq. iii. 
10, p. 827; Jahn, Arch, Bibl. § 387.) I. W. P. 


*FIRST-BORN, DEATH OF THE. 
[PLacuEs, 10.] 

FIRST-FRUITS. (1.) FNS, from 
tsn, shake, Gesen. pp. 1249, 1252; sometimes 
mya 3 FUMINT, 2.) DYTDD in pl. only, or 
O22, Gesen. p. 206: usually rpwroyevyfuara, 
dmapxal trav apwroyevynudtrwy (Ex. xxili. 19): 
primitia, fruguin initia, primitiva. (3.) TMA, 
Gesen. p: 1276: adaipeua, amapxth: primitia. 

Besides the first-born of man and of beast, the 
Law required that offerings of first-fruits of produce 
should be made publicly by the nation at each of 
the three great yearly festivals, and also by indi- 
viduals without limitation of time. No ordinance 
appears to have been more distinctly recognized 
than this, so that the use of the term in the way 
of illustration carried with it a full significance even 
in N. T. tines (Prov. iii. 9; Tob. i. 63 1 Mace. iii. 
49; Rom. viii. 23, xi. 16; Jam. i. 18; Rev. xiv. 
4). (1.) The Law ordered in general, that the first 
of all rije fruits and of liquors, or, as it is twice 
expreased, the first of first-fruits, should be offered 
in God's house (Ex. xxii. 20, xxili. 19, xxxiv. 26; 
Philo, de Monarchia, ii. 3 (ii 224, Mang.)).  (2.) 





FIRST-FRUITS 


This priesthood | On the morrow after the Passover Sabtatb, i eos 


the 16th of Nisan, a sheaf of new corn was to be 
brought to the priest, and waved Lefore the altar 
in acknowledyment of the gift of fruitfulness (Let 
xxili. 5, 6, 10, 12, ii. 12). Josephus tells us that 
the sheaf was of barley, and that until this cere- 
mony had been perfurnied, no harvest work was to 
be begun (Juseph. dat. iii. 10, § 5). (3.) At the 
expirauon of seven weeks from this time, t e. at 
the Feast of Pentecost, an oblation was to te made 
of two loaves of leavened bread made from the new 
flour, which were to be waved in like nianner with 
the Passover sheaf (Ex. xxxiv. 22; Dev. xxiii. 15, 
17; Num. xxviii. 26). (4.) The Feast of Ingath- 
ering, 3. e. the Feast of Talernacles in the 7th 
month, was itself an acknowledcment of the fruits 
of the harvest (ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 223; Lev. xxii. 
39). These four sorts of offerings were natics.al 
sesides them, the two fuowing were of an indi- 
vidual kind, but the last was made by custom to 
assume also a national character. (5.) A cake of 
the first dough that was baked was to be offered as 
a heave-offering (Num. xv. 19,21). (6.) The first- 
fruits of the land were to be brought in a basket to 
the holy place of God's choice, and there presented 
to the priest, who was to set the bashet down | etore 
the altar. The offerer was then, in words of which 
the outline, if not the whole form was prescrited, 
to recite the story of Jacob's descent into Egvpt, 
and the deliverance therefrom of his posterity: and 
to acknowledve the Messings with which Goud bad 
visited him (Deut. xxvi. 2-11). 


The offerings, both public and private, resolve 
themselves into two classes: (a.) Produce in gen- 
eral, in the Mishna CDA, Biccurim, first-fruits, 
print fructus, wpwroyeryfhuara, Taw produce. 
(6.) SVVENWA, Terumoth, offerings, printia, 
amapxal, prepared produce (Gesen. p. 1276; Au- 
gustine, Quest, in Hept. iv. 32, vel. iii, p. 7525 
Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. iti. 9, p. 713; Reland, 
Antiq. iii. 7; Philo, de Prem. Sacerd. 1 (ii. 253, 
Mang.); de Sacrijic. Abel. et Cain, 21 (i. 177, M.)). 

(a.) Of the public offerings of first-fruits, the | aw 
defined no place from which the Passover sheaf 
should be chosen, but the Jewish custem, so far as 
it is represented by the Mishna, prescribed that 
the wave-sheaf or sheaves should be taken fren 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem ( Terumeth, x. 2}. 
Deputies from the Sanhedrim went out on the eve 
of the festival, and tied the growing stalks in 
bunches. In the evening of the festival day the 
sheaf was cut with all possikle publicity, and car- 
ried to the Temple. It was there threshed. and an 
omer of grain, after being winnowed, was Inuised 
and roasted: after it had been mixed with cil and 
frankincense laid upon it, the priest waved the of- 
fering in all directions. A handful was thrown on 
the altar-fire, and the rest Lelonged to the priests, 
to be eaten by those who were free from ceren:onial 
defilement. After this the harvest might he car- 
ried on. After the destruction of the Temple all 
this was discontinued, on the principle, as it seems, 
that the House of God was exclusively the place 
fur oblation (Lev. ii. 14, x. 14, xxiii. 13; Num. 
xvill. 11; Mishn. Terum. v. 6, x. 4,5; Shekoiim 
viii. 8; Joseph. Ant. iii. 10, § 5; Philo, de Pram, 
Sacerd. 1 (ii. 233, Mang.); Reland, Anteg. ii. 7, 
3, iv. 3, 8). 

The offering made at the feast of the Pentecost 
was a thanksyiving for the conclusion of wheat 
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harvest. It consisted of two loaves (according to 
Josep!ius, one luatf ) of new flour baked with leaven, 
which were waved by the priest as at the Passover. 
The size of the loaves is fixed by the Mishna at 
seven palms long and four wide, with horns of tour 
fingers length. No private offerings of first-fruits 
were allowed before this public oblation of the two 
loaves (Lev. xxiii. 15, 20; Mishn. Z'erum. x. 6, xi. 
4; Joseph. Ant. iii, 10, § 6; Reland, Anny. iv. 4, 
5). The private oblations of first-fruits may be 
classed in the same manner as the public. The 
directions of the Law respecting them have been 
stated venerally above. ‘lu these the Jews added 
or deduced the foilowing. Seven sorts of produce 
were considered liable to oblation, namely, wheat, 
barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and dates 
(Gesen. p. 219; Deut. viii. 8; Mishn. Biceurina, i. 
3; Hasselquist, Trarels, p. 417), but the Law ap- 
pears to have contemplated produce of all sorts, 
and to have been so understood by Nehemiah 
(Deut. xxvi. 2; Neh. x. 35,37). The portions in- 
tended to be offered were decided by inspection, and 
the selected fruits were fastened to the stem by a 
band of rushes (ie. iii. 1). A proprietor micht, 
if he thought fit, devote the whole of his produce 
as first-fruits (id. ii. 4). But though the Law 
laid down no rule as to quantity, the minimum 
fixed by custom was one sixtieth (Reland, Ant. 
iii. 8,4). No offerings were to be made befure 
Pentecost, nor after the feast of the Dedication, on 
the 25th of Cisleu (Ex. xxiii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 16, 
17: Bic. i. 3,6). The practice was for companies 
of 24 persons to assemble in the evening at a cen- 
tral station, and pass the night in the open air. In 
the morning they were summoned by the leader of 
the feast with the words, “ Let us arise and go up 
to Mount Zion, the House of the Lord our God." 
On the road to Jerusalem they recited portions of 
Palms exxii. and cl, Each party was preceded by 
@ piper, a sacrificial bullock having the tips of his 
horns gilt and crowned with olive. At their ap- 
proacl: to the city they were met by priests appointed 
to inspect the offerings, and were welcomed by 
companies of citizens proportioned to the number 
of the pilzrims. On ascending the Temple mount 
each person took his basket containing the first- 
fruits and an offering of turtle doves, on his 
shoulders, and proceeded to the court of the Tem- 
ple, where they were met by Levites sinzing Ps. 
xxx. 2. The doves were sacrificed as a burnt-offer- 
ing, and the first-fruits presented to the priests 
with the words appointed in Deut. xxvi. | The 
baskets of the rich were of vold or silver; those of 
the poor of peeled willow. The baskets of the latter 
kind were, as well as the offerings they contained, 
presente to the priests, who waved the offerinys at 
the 8. W corner of the altar: the more valuable 
baskets were returned to the owners (Sve. iii. 6, 8). 
After passing the night at Jerusalem, the p:lzriimns 
returned on the following day to their homes (Dent. 
xvi. 7; Terum. ii. 4). It is mentioned that King 
Agrippa bore his part in this highly pieturesque 
national ceremony by carrying his basket, like the 
rest, to the Temple (Bic. iii. 4). Among other 
by-laws were the following: (1.) He who ate his 
first-fruits elsewhere than in Jerusalem and without 
the proper forin was liable to punishment (Jac- 
coth, iii. 3, vol. iv. p. 284, Surenh.). (2.) Women, 
slaves, deaf and dumb persons, and some others, 
were exeinpt from the verbal oblation before the 
priest, which was not generally used after the Feast 
of ‘Tabernacles (Bic. i. 5, 6). 
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(6.) The first-fruits prepared for use were not re 
quired to be taken to Jerusalem. They consistec 
of wine, wool, bread, oil, date-honey, onions, cu- 
cumbers (7'erun. ii. 5,6; Num. xv. 19, 21; Deut. 
xviii. 4). They were to be made, according t 
some, only by dwellers in Palestine; but according 
to others, by those also who dwelt in Moab, in Am- 
monitis, and in Egypt (Jerum. i. 1). They were 
not to be taken from the portion intended for tithes, 
nor from the corners left for the poor (iil. i. 5, 
iii. 7). ‘The proportion to be given is thus esti- 
mated in that treatise: a liberal measure, one 
fortieth, or, according to the school of Shammai, 
one thirtieth; a moderate portion, one fiftieth; a 
scanty portion, one sixtieth. (See kz. xlv. 13.) 
The measuring-basket was to be thrice estimated 
during the season (/bid. iv. 3). He who ate or 
drank his offering by mistake was bound to add 
one fifth, and present it to the priest (Lev. v. 16, 
xxii. 14), who was forbidden to remit the penalty 
(Terum. vi. 1, 5). The offerings were the per- 
quisite of the priests, not only at Jerusalem, but in 
the provinces, and were to be eaten or used only by 
those who were clean from ceremonial defilement 
(Num. xviii, 11; Deut. xviii. 4). 

The corruption of the nation after the time of 
Solomon gave rise to nevlect in these as well as in 
other ordinances of the Law, and restoration of 
them was among the reforms brought about by 
Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 11). Nehemiah also, at 
the return from Captivity, took pains to reorganize 
the otterings of first-fruits of both kinds, and to 
appoint places to receive thein (Neh. x. 35, 37, xii. 
44). Perversion or alienation of them is reprobated, 
as care in observing is eulovized by the prophets, 
and specially mentioned in the sketch of the res- 
toration of the Temple and Temple service made 
by Ezekiel (hz. xx. 40, xliv. 30, xlviii. 14; Mal. iii. 
8). 

An offering of first-fruits is mentioned as an ac. 
ceptable one to the prophet Ilisha (2 K. iv. 42). 

Besides the offerings of first-fruits mentioned 
above, the Luw directed that the fruit of all trees 
fresh planted should be regarded as uncircumcised 
or profane, and not to be tasted by the owner for 
three years. The whole produce of the fourth year 
was devoted to God; and did not become free te 
the owner till the fifth year (Lev. xix. 25-25). The 
trees found growing by the Jews at the conquest 
were treated as exempt from this mue. (Mishn. 
Orlah, i. 2.) 

Offerings of first-fruits were sent to Jerusalem 
by Jews living in foreign countries (Joseph. Ang 
xvi. 6, § 7). ; 

Offerings of first-fruits were also customary in 
heathen svstems of worship. (See, for instances 
and authorities, Patrick, On Deut. xxvi.; and a 
copious list in Spencer, de Leg. Hebr. iii. 9, de 
Primitiarum Origine; also Leslie, On Tithea, 
Works, vol. ii.; Winer, 8. v. £vstlinge.) 

H. W. P. 


FISH, FISHING. The Hebrews recognized 
fish as one of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdoin, and, as such, give them a place in the 
account of the creation (Gen. i. 21, 28), as well as 
in other passages where an exhaustive description 
of living creatures is intended (Gen. ix. 2; Ex. xx. 
4; Deut. iv. 18; 1 K. iv. 33). They do not, how- 
ever, appear to have acquired any intimate knowl- 
edve of this branch of natural history. Although 
they were acquainted with sume of the names giver 
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by the Egyptians to the different species (for Jo- 
sephus, B. ./. iii. 10, § 8, compares one found in 
the Sea of Galilee to the corucinus), they did not 
adopt a similar method of distinguishing them; 
nor was any classification attempted beyond the 
broad divisions of clean and unclean, great and 
small. The former was established by the Mosaic 
Law. (lev. xi. 9, 10), which pronounced unclean 
such fish as were devoid of fins and scales: these 
were and are regarded as unwholesome food in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Eyypt. iii. 58, 59), 80 
much so that one of the laws of El-Hakim prohib- 
ited the sale, or even the capture of them (Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. i. 132). This distinction is probably 
referred to in the terms gampd (esui non idonea, 
_ Schleusner’s Lex. s. v.; Trench, On Parables, p. 

137) and xadd (Matt. xiii. 48). Of the various 
species found in the Sea of Galilee (as enumerated 
by Raumer, Patldstina, p. 93), the Silurus would be 
classed among the former, while the Sparus Gal- 
leus, a species of bream, and the mugi/, chub, 
would be deemed “clean ’’ or “ good.” The sec- 
ond division is marked in Gen. i. 21 (as compared 
with verse 28), where the great marine animals 
(orotart =P Pig) ; KT peydaAa), generically 
described as whales in the A. V. (Gen. d. c.; Job 
vii. 12) [WH ALe], but including also other animals, 
such as the crocodile [LEVIATHAN] and perhaps 
some kinds of serpents, are distinguished from 
“every living creature that creepeth” (MED WT : 
A. V. “moveth"’), a description applying to fish, 
along with other reptiles, as having no legs. To the 
former class we may assign the large fish referred to 


in Jon. ii. 1 (O93 > KiTos péya, Matt. xii. 
40), which Winer (art. Fische), after Bochart, 
identifies with a species of shark (Canis carcha- 
rics); and also that referred to in Tob. vi. 2 ff., 
identified by Bochart (//eroz. iii. 697 ff.) with the 
Silurus glanis, but by Kitto (art. Fish) with a 
species of crocodile (the seesar) found in the Indus. 
The Hebrews were struck with the remarkable fe- 
cundity of fish, and have expressed this in the term 
A, the root of which signifies increase (comp. 
Gen. xlviii. 16), and in the secondary sense of 
you, lit. to creep, thence to multiply (Gen. i. 20, 
viii. 17, ix. 7; Ez. i. 7), as well as in the allusions in 
Fz. xlvii. 10. Doubtless they became familiar with 
this fact in Egypt, where the abundance of fish in the 
Nile, and the lakes and canals (Strab. xvii. p. 823; 
Diod. i. 36, 43, 52; Her. ii. 93, 149), rendered it 
one of the staple commodities of food (Num. xi. 5; 
comp. Wilkinson, iii. 62). The destruction of fish 
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In Palestine, the Sea of Galilee was and «till ts 
remarkably well stored with fish, and the vaine 
attached to the fishery by the Jews is shown by the 
traditional belief that one of the ten laws of Joshua 
enacted that it should be open to all comers (Licht- 
foot’s Talmudical Kzercitations on Matt. iv. 18), 
No doubt the inhabitants of northern Jude drew 
large supplies thence for their subsistence in the 
earlier as well as the later periods of the Bille bis- 
tory. Jerusalem derived its supply chiefly from 
the Mediterranean (comp. Ez. xlvii. 10), at one 
time through Pheenician traders (Neh. xiii. 16), 
who must have previously salted it (in which form 


it is termed FIND in the Talmud; Lightfoot on 
Matt. xiv. 17). The existence of a regular fish 
market is implied in the notice of the fish gate, 
which was probably contiguous to it (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
14; Neh. iii. 3, xii. 39; Zeph. i. 10). In addition 
to these sources, the reservoirs formed in the veigh- 
borhood of towns may have been stocked with fish 
(2 Sam. ii. 13, iv. 12; Is. vii. 3, xxii. 9, 11; Cant. 
vii. 4, where, however, “ fish” is interpolated in the 
A. V.). With regard to fish as an article of food 
see Foon. 

Numerous allusions to the art of fishing occur 
in the Bible. In the O. T. these allusions are of a 
metaphorical character, descriptive either of the 
conversion (Jer. xvi. 16; Ez. xlvii. 10) or of the 
destruction (Ez. xxix. 3 ff.; Eecl. ix. 12: Am. iv. 
2; Hab. i. 14) of the enemies of God. In the 
N. T. the allusions are of a historical character for 
the most part, though the metaphorical apy lication 
is still maintained in Matt. xiii. 47 ff The most 
usual method of catching fish was by the use of the 
net, either the casting net (OTM, Hab. i. 15; Ez. 
xxvi. 5, 14, xvii. 10; Sfervov, Matt. iv. 20, 21; 
Mark i. 18, 19; Luke v. 2 ff; John xxi. 6 ff: 


? 


aupiBrAnorpoy, Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16), prob- 
ably eeamiting the one used in Egypt, as shown 


was on this account a most serious visitation to the (¢ 


Egyptians (Ex. vii. 21; Is. xix. 8). Occasionally 
it is the result of natural causes: thus St. John 
(Travels in Valley of the Nile, ii. 246) describes 
a vast destruction of fish from cold, and Wellsted 
(Travels in Arabia, i. 810) states that in Oman 
the fish are visited with an epidemic about every 
five years, which destroys immense quantities of 
them. It was perhaps as an image of fecundit 
that the fish was selected as an object of idolatry‘: 
the worship of it was widely spread, from Egypt 
(Wilkinson, iii. 58) to Assyria (Layard, Ninereh, 
. 467), and even India (Baur, Mythologie, ii. 58). 
Among the Philistines, Dagon (= little fish) was 
iepresented by a figure half man and half fish (1 
Sam. v. 4). On this account the worship of fish 
ig expressly prohibited (Deut. iv. 18). [DAGon.] 





An Egyptian Fishing-Net. (Wilkinson.) 


in Wilkinson (iii. 55), or the drao or drag net 
(V2, Is. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15; cayhen, Matt. 
xiii. 47), which was larger and required the use of 
a boat: the latter was probably most used on the 
Sea of Galilee, as the number of boats kept on it 
was very considerable (Joseph. B. J. iii. 10, § 9) 
On other waters a method analogous to the use of 
the weir in our country was pursued: a fence of 
canes or reeds was made, within which the mish 
were caught: this was forbidden on the Sea of 
Galilee, in consequence of the damage done to the 
boats by the stakes (Lightfoot on Matt. iv. 18) 
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Angling was a favorite pursuit of the wealthy in 
Egypt, as well as followed by the poor who could 
not afford a net (Wilkinson, iii. 53 ff); the requi- 


sites were a hook (FT3MT, Is. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15; 
Job xli. 1; TTD and WD, so called from its re- 
semblance to a thorn, Am. iv. 2; &yxiotpoyv, 


Matt. xvii. 27), and a line (YM, Job xli. 1) made 
perhaps of reeds: the rod was occasionally dis- 
pensed with (Wilkinson, iii. 53), and is not men- 
tioned in the Bible: ground-bait alone was used, 
fly-tishing being unknown. A still more scientific 


method was with the trident (TWP, A.. V. 


‘barbed iron’’) or the spear (S254), as prac- 
ticed in Egypt in taking the crocodile (Job xli. 7) 
or the hippopotamus (Wilkinson, iii. 72). A similar 
custom of spearing fish still exists In Arabia (Well- 
sted, ii. 347). The reference in Job xli. 2 is not 
to the use of the hook in fishing, but to the cus- 
tom of keeping fish alive in the water when not re- 
quired for immediate use, by piercing the gills with 


a ring (MAN, A. V. “thorn ’’) attached to a stake 
by a rope of reeds (70288, A. V. “*hook’’). The 


night was esteemed the best time for fishing with 
the net (Luke v. 5; Plin. ix. 23). Wh Bw 


* See Mr. Tristram’s Land of Jsrael, in regard 
to the fishes of the Sea of Galilee, p. 426; those 
of the Jordan, pp. 245, 485; and those of the 
Jabbok and Gilead, pp. 529, 544. As showing how 
abundant they still are in the Sea of Tiberias, this 
traveller states that he saw crumbs of poisoned 
bread thrown to them, “ which the fish seized, and 
turning over dead, were washed ashore and collected 
for the market. The shoals were marvellous — 
black masses, many hundred yards long, with the 
back fins projecting out of the water as thick as 
they could pack. No wonder any net should break 
which inclosed such a shoal.’’ There seems to be 
no trace in the ible of any such mode of taking 
fish in ancient times. Fishing from boats on this 
sea has almost if it has not altogether ceased. Only 
two or three boats (Tristram, p. 426) used for any 
purpose are now found on the lake of Galilee. Sepp 
states (Jerusalem u. das heil. Land, ii. 185) that 
nets are no longer used in fishing there, but probably 
we are to understand this as meaning that they are 
not cast from boats for a draught; for others in- 
form us that the fishermen wade into the water with 
hand-nets, which they dexterously throw around 
the fish and thus capture them. (See Richter, 
Wallfahrten, p. 60; and Rob. Bibl. Res. iii. 262, 
1st ed.) It must have been a common sight to 
the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, as it is to those 
there now, to see the flying-fish leap from the wa- 
ters along the coast of the Mediterranean. ‘ Their 
flight is always short, spasmodic, and painful; and 
when their web-wings become dry they instantly 
collapse, and the poor little aéronaut drops into the 
water like a stone’’ (Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 
257). The catfish or coracinus (kopaxivos) is very 
abundant in the Round Fountain (’ Ain Mudawarah) 
in the plain of Gennesaret. [CAPERNAUM, Amer. 
ed.} “Certain kinds of fishing,’ says Thomson, 
referring apparently to the Mediterranean, though 
the same may once have been true also of the Sea 
of Galilee, “are always carried’ on at night. With 
blazing torch the boat glides over the flashing sea, 
and the men stand gazing keenly into it until their 
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prey is sighted, when, quick as lightning, they fling 
their net or fly their spear; and often you see the 
tired fishermen come sullenly into harbor in the 
morning, having toiled all night in vain” (Land 
and Book, ii. 80). The Saviour’s language (Matt. 
vii. 10; Luke xi. 11) implies that a person in need 
might ask a fish of another and expect it as a gra- 
tuity. There was an ancient “ fish gate ’’ at Jerusa- 
lem (2 Chr. xxxiii. 14; Neh. iii. 3, &.), and a 
fish market has existed there in all periods (Tobler, 
Tupographie von Jerusalem, p. 208). It is evident 
that the inhabitants have always relied in part on 
their fish-stocked waters for supplies of food. The 
reference to “sluices and ponds” in Is. xix. 10 
(A. V.), as if for preserving fish, probably rests on 
a mistranslation. [SLuices, Amer. ed.] H. 

* FISH GATE. [Jerusacem, I. 8, and 
ITL., viii.] 

* FISH-POOLS, a mistranslation in Cant. 
vii. 4, A. V.. [Hesupon, Amer. ed.] 

FITCHES (i. e. Vercnes), the representative 
in the A. V. of the two Hebrew words cussemeth 
and ketzach. As to the former see RYE. 

Ketzach (TER: meAdvOiov: gith) dertes with- 
out doubt the Nigell1 sativa, an herbaceous annual 
plant belonging to the natural order Ranunculaceae, 
and sub-order Helleborea, which grows in the 8S. 
of Europe and in the N. of Africa. It was for- 





Nigella sativa. 


merly cultivated in Palestine for the sake of its 
seeds, which are to this day used in eastern countries 
as a medicine and acondiment. This plant is men- 
tioned only in Is. xxviii. 25, 27, where especial ref- 
erence is made to the mode of threshing it; not 


with “a threshing instrument” (7779, yur), 


but “with a staff” (77219), because the heavy- 
armed cylinders of the former implement would 
have crushed the aromatic seeds of the Nigella. 
The meAdy@ov of Dioscorides (iii. 83, ed. Sprengel) 
is unquestionably the Nigella; both these terms 
having reference to its black seeds, which, accord- 
ing to the above-named author and Pliny (//. N. 
xix. 8), were sometimes mixed with bread. The 
word gith is of uncertain origin. It is used by 
Pliny (1. N. xx. 17), who says, “Gith ex Grecis 
alii melanthion, alii melaspermon vocant.’’ Plautus 
also (Rud. vy. 2, 39) has the same word git: “Os 
calet tibi! num git frigidefactas.’’ Comp. Celsius 
(Hierob. ii. 71). 
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Besides the N. sativa, there is another species, 
the N. arvensis, which may be included under the 
term kefzach; but the seeds of this last-named 
plant are leas aromatic than the other. W. H. 

* The seeds of this plant are universally used in 
Syria, not mixed with the bread, but sprinkled on 
the top of the loaf or cake. They are called 


Ho pul us, that is, the blick seed, in 


allusion to their color; also KS A j Kas, the seed 


of blessing, in allusion to their supposed medicinal 
virtues. ‘There is an Arabic proverb, “In the black 
seed is the medicine for every disease.” It is no 
less true at this day than in Isaiah's time, that it 
is beaten out with a staff, not threshed out with 
the Nuura on the threshing-tlvor. G. E. P. 


FLAG, the representative in the A. V. of the 
two Hebrew words dchu and siph. 

1. Achi GMs : &x1, Exel, Bovropoyv: locus 
palustris, carectum: A. V. “meadow,” “ flag’), 
a word, according to Jerome (Cumment. tn Is. xix. 
7), of Egyptian origin, and denoting ‘any green 
and coarse herbage, such as rushes and reeds, which 
grows in marshy places.’? ‘(Quum ab eruditis 
quiererem,” says Jerome, “quod hic sermo signi- 
ficaret, audivi ab vyptiis hoc nomine lingua eorum 
omne qual in palude virens nascitur, appellari.” 
In Job viii. 11 it is asked, “Can the dchu grow 
without water?’ It seems probable that some 
specific plant is here denoted, as Celsius has en- 
deavored to prove (//ierob. i. 342), for the dchi 
is mentioned with the géme, “the papyrus.”” The 
word occurs once again in Gen. xli. 2, 18, where it 
is said that the seven well-favored kine came up 
out of the river and fed in an dchi. Royle (Kitto's 
Cyc. art. Achu) and Kitto (Pict. Bib. on. Gen. 
i. c.) are inclined to think that the dchu denotes the 
Cyperus escucentus. The last-named writer iden- 
tifies this sedge with the padivaddAAn of Theo- 
phrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 8, § 12), which plant was 
much eaten by sheep and cattle. There is, how- 
ever, much doubt as to what the malinathalla de- 
notes, as Schneider has shown. The LXX. render 
‘aroth by &ye in Is. xix. 7. [See Rerp.]  Kalisch 
(Comment. on Gen. lc.) says tlat the dchu * is 
unquestionably cither the Cyperus easculentus or the 
Butomus umbellatus.” We are quite unable to 
satisfy ourselves so ensily on this point. There are 
many marsh-plants besides the Cyperus esculentus 
and the 8. umbellatus; at the same time, if the 
Greek Bovrouos denotes the latter plant, about 
which, however, there is some doubt, it is possible 
that the dcht of Job viii. 11 may be represented 
by the Butomus umbellatus, or “ flowering rush,” 
which grows in Palestine and the East. The dcht 
of Gen. (é. c.) may be used in a general sense to 
denote such marshy vegetation as is seen on some 
parts of the Nile. As to discussions on the origin 


of TTS, see Celsius, Hierob. 1. c.; Jablonski, 
Opusc. i. 45, ii. 159, ed. Te-Water; Schultens, 
Comment. ad Job, |. c., and Gesenius, 7’hes. 8. v., &c. 

2. Stph (FID : €Aos: carectum, pelagus) occurs 
frequently in the O. T. in connection with yam, 


‘Sgea,” tn denote the “Red Sea” (FD"O)). 
,Sea.] The term here appears to be, nsed in a 
very wide sense to denute ‘weeds of any kind.”’ 
The yan-stzvi, therefore, is the ‘sea of weeds,”’ 


. C1CER, 


FLAG 


and perhaps, as Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 6, note) ob 
serves, suph ‘may be applied to any aqueons veg- 
etation,” which would include the ariorescent coral 
yrowths for which this sea is celebrated. as weil as 
the different ala which grow at the bottom: see 
Pliny (//. N. xiii. 25),and Shaw (rer, p. 587. tel 
1738), who speaks of a “variety of ala and fuct 
that grow within its channel, and at low wrter are 
left in yreat quantities upon the sea-shore ™ (see also 
p. 384). ‘The word sph in Jon. ii. 5, transiated 
“weeds '’ by the A. V., has, there can be no couit, 
reference to “ sea-weed,’’ and more especially to the 
long ribbon-like fronds of the Leveserine, or the 
entangled masses of Fuct. In Ex. ii. 3, 5, bow- 
ever, where we read that Muses was laid ++in tke 
stiph (*flags,’ A. V.) by the river's brink,’’ it is 
probable that “ reeds"? or “rushes,"’ &c., are de- 
noted, as Rab. Salomon explains it, “a place thick 
with reeds." (Ree Celsius, Hiervd. ii. 66.) The 
yam-stiph in the Coptic version (as in Ex. x. 19, sui. 
18; Ps. evi. 7, 9, 22) is rendered “the Surt-sea.” 
The word Surt is the old Egyptian for a “ reed ” 
ora “rush’’ of sume kind. Jablonski ( Oj-wse. i. 
266) gives Juncus as its rendering, and compares a 
passaye in Theophrastus (//ist. Plant. iv. 8, §§ 2,5) 
which thus describes the sari: “ The e174 grows 
in water about marshes and these watery places 
which the river after its return to its bed leaves 
behind it: it has a hard and closely twisted rect, 
from which spring the saria (stalks) so calkd." 
Pliny (4. N. xiii. 23) thus speaks of this plant: 
“ The servi, which grows about the Nile, is 2 shrubby 
kind of plant (?), commonly being about two cubits 
high, and as thick as a man’s thumb; it has the 
panicle (coma) of the papyrus, and is sinlarly 
eaten; the root, on account of its hardness, is used in 
blacksmiths’ shops instead of charcoal.’”  Spreige 
(Hist. Rei Herb. i. 78) identifies the sor@ of Theo 
phrastus with the Cyperus fastiguatus, Lion.: bat 
the description is too vague to serve as a suthcient 
basis for identification. There can be little dealt 
that sf is sometimes used in a general sense like 
our English “ weeds."’ It cannot be restricted to 
denote alga, as Celsius has endeavored to show, 
because alga is not found in the Nile. Lady Cal- 
cott (Script. Herb. p. 158) thinks the Zustera ma- 
rina (“grass-wrack '*) may be intended: but there 
is nothing in favor of such an opinion. The sipA 
of Is. xix. 6, where it is mentioned with the dancé, 
appears to be used in a more restricted sense to 
denote some species of “reed” or “tall grass.” 

There are various kinds of Cyperacee and tall 
Graminacee, such ag Arundo and Saccharum, in 
Egypt. [ReEv.] W.H. 

* It is quite possible that no definite species was 
intended here, as in many other places in the 
Scriptures where plants are mentioned. In Gen. 
xli. 2, 18, where the kine fed “in an dchu,”’ the 
expression may be used in a general sense, just as 
we might say “in the sedge,” without intending to 
designate any particular species of Cyperus, or Ca- 
rex, or Juncus, or others of kindred orders. This 
same indefiniteness is retained in the Arabic terma 


- o- 
a! ) and wil>, the former signifying Graew- 


new in general; the latter being an indefinite term 
covering many species of Gramimew and Cyper- 
9 or 


acew; while Soy? is a general term for Jus- 
~ G. EP. 


FLAGON 


FLAGON, a word employed in the A. V to 
render two distinct Hebrew terms: 1. Ashishuh, 


TIEN (2 Sam. vi. 19; 1 Chr. xvi. 3; Cant. ii. 
5; “Hos. iii 1). The real meaning of thir word, 
according co the conclusions of Gesenius (7 /es. p. 
166), is a cake of pressed raisins. Ile derives it 
from a root signifying to compress, and this is con- 
firmed by the renderings of the LXX. (Adyavoy, 
&uopirn, weuuara) and of the Vulyate, and also 
by the indications of the Tarnzum Pseudojon. and 
the Mishna (Nedarim, 6, § 10). In the passave 
in Hosea there is probably a reference to a practice 
of offering such cakes before the false deities. The 
rendering of the A. V. is perhaps to be traced to 
Luther, who in the first two of the above passages 
has cin Nossel Wein, and in the last Aanne 
Weim; but primarily to the interpretations of 
modern Jews (e. g. Gemara, Buba Bathra, and 
fargum on Chronicles), grounded on a fale ety- 
mology (see Michaelis, quoted by Gesenius, and the 
observations of the latter, as above). It will be ob- 
served that in the two first passages the words “ of 
wine” are interpolated, and that in the last © of 
wine” should be “of grapes."’ 


2. Nebel, 933 (Is. xxii. 24 only). Nebel is 
commonly used for a bottle or vessel, orivinally 
probably a skin, but in later times a piece of pot- 
tery (Is. xxx. 14). But it also frequently occurs 
with the force of a musical instrument (A. V. gen- 
erally “ psaltery,”” but sometimes “ viol '’), a mean- 
ing which is adopted by the Targum, and the 
Arabic and Vulvate versions, and Luther, and 
given in the margin of the A. V. The text, how- 
ever, follows the rendering of the LXX., and with 


this agrees (rexenius's rendering, “Broken und 
Flaschen, von allerhand Art.” 


FLAX. Two Hebrew words are used for this 
plant in O. T., or rather the same word slightly 


modified — mm, and PNW. About the 


former there is no question. It occurs only in 
three places (Ex. ix. 31; Is. xlii. 3, xliii. 17). As 
revards the latter, there is probably only one pas- 
sage where it stands for the plant in its undressed 
state (Josh. ii. 6). Eliminating all the places 
where the words are used for the article manufuct- 
ured in the thread, the piece, or the made up gar- 
ment (LINEN; Cotton], we reduce them to two: 
Ex. ix. 31, certain, and Josh. ii. 6, disputed. 

In the former the flax of the Egyptians is re- 
eorded to have been damaged by the plague of hail. 


The word YY} is retained by Onkelos: but is 
rendered in LXX. mrepuartey, and in Vulg. follr- 
culos germinthut. The A. V. seems to have fol- 
lowed the LXNX. (balled = owe warl(ov); and 80 
Rosenm. “globulus seu nodus lini maturescentis ”’ 
(Schol. ad luc.). Gesenius makes it the calix or co- 
rolla; refers to the Mishna, where it is used for the 
calix of the hyssup, and describes this explanation 
as one of long standing among the more learned 
Rabbins (7hes. p. 261). 


For the flax of ancient Egypt, see Herod. ii. 37, 
105: Cels. ii. p. 285 ff; Heeren, /deen, ii. 2, p. 
368 ff. For that of modern Egypt, see Hasselquist, 
Journey, p. 500; Olivier, Voytge, iii. 297; Girard's 
Observations mn Descript. de t Egypte, tom. xvii. 
(ett moderne), p. 98; Paul Lucas, Voyrges, pt. ii. 

. 47. 
. From Ritter’ Fridkunde, ii. 916 (comp. his Vor- 
halle, &.. pp 45-48° it seems probable that the 
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cultivation of flax for the purpose of the manufact- 
ure of linen was by no means confined to Egypt; 
but that, originating in India, it spread over the 
whole continent of Asia at a very early period of 
antiquity. That it was grown in Palestine even 
before the conquest of that country by the Isri elites 
appears from Josh. ii. 6, the second of the two pas- 
saves mentioned aboye. ‘There is, however, some 
ditlerence of opinion about the meaning of the 


words YY SAD: Awonxaddun: Vulg. shpule 
lint; and so A. V. “stalks of flax; ’’ Joseph. speaks 
of Alyouv ayxadidas, armfuls, or bundles of flax; 
but Arab. Vers. “stalks of coffon.”  Gesenius, 
however, and Rosenmiiller are in favor of the ren- 
dering ‘stalks of flax.’ If this be correct, the 
place involves an allusion to the custom of drying 
the flax-stalks by exposing them to the heat of the 
sun upon the flat roofs of houses; and so expressly 
in Joseph. (Ant. v. 1, § 2), Alvov yap aynarldas 
ém) Tov Téyous iuve In later times this drying 
was done in ovens (Kosenm. Alterthumsk.). ‘There 
is a decided reference to the raw material in the 
LXX. rendering of Lev. xiii. 47, iuarigs orur- 
wvivgy, and Judg. xv. 14, oruwmloy, comp. Is. i. 
31. 

The various processes employed in preparing the 
flax for manufacture into cluth are indicated — (1.) 
The drying process (see above). (2.) The peeling 
of the stalks, and separation of the fibres (the 


name being derivable either, ag Parkh. from wp, 


to strip, peel, or as Gesen. from i oa to separate 
into parts). (3.) The hackling (Is. xix. 9: LXX 


Alvoy 7d oxiordy; vid. Gesen. Lez. 8. v. (YW, 
and for the combs used in the process, comp. Wil- 
kinson, Anc. Fyypt. iii. 140). The flax, however, 
was not always dressed before weaving (see Eeclus. 
xl. 4, where duddcvoy is mentioned as a species of 
clothing worn by the poor). That the use of the 
coarser fibres was known to the Hebrews may be 


inferred from the mention of toto (1799), in 
Judg. xvi. 9; Is. i. 31. That flax was anciently 
one of the most important crops in Palestine ap- 
pears from Hos. ii. 5, 9; that it continued to be 
grown and manufactured into linen in N. Palestine 
down to the Middle Ages we have the testimony of 
numerous Talmudists and Kabbins. At present it 
does not seem to be so much cultivated there as the 
cotton plant. [Corron; LINEN. ] T. E. B. 


FLEA, an insect twice only mentioned in 
Scripture, namely, in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20. In 
both cases David in speaking to Saul applies it to 
himself as a term of humility. The Heb. word is 


“ Y 7, which the LXX. render by WUAAos, and 
the Vulg. by puler. Fleas are abundant in the 
Kast, and afford the subject of many proverbial 
expressions. W. D. 


FLESH. [Foop.] 


FLINT. The Heb. quadriliteral WOT is 
rendered Aint in Deut. viii. 15, xxxii. 13; Ps. cxiv. 
8; and Is. 1.7. In Job xxviii. 9 the same word is 
rendered vock in the text, and flent in the margin. 
In the three first passages the reference is to God's 
bringing water and oil out of the naturally barren 
rocks of the wilderness for the sake of his people. 
In Isaiah the word is used metaphorically to signify 
the firmness of the prophet in resistance to his 


; persecutors. In Ez. iii. 9 the English word “ flint’’ 
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occurs in the same sense, but there it represents 
the Heb. zor. So also in I[s. v. 28 we have like 


Hint, in reference to the hoofs of horses. In 1 


Mace. x. 73 «éyAat is translated lint, and in 
Wisd. xi. 4 the expression é mérpas axporduov 


is adopted from Deut. viii. 15 (LXX.). [KNIFE.] 


W. D. 
FLOOD. [Noan.] 
FLOOR. [Pavement] 
FLOUR. [Breap.] 
FLOWERS. § [Pavestine, Botany oF.] 


FLUTE (SUTIN), & musical instru- 


ment, mentioned amonyst others (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 


10, 15) as used at the worship of the golden image 


which Nebuchadnezzar had set up. It is derived 


from paw, to hiss; LXX. opryt, a pipe. Ac- 
cording to the author of Shilte-/uygilorim, this 


instrument was sometimes made of a great number 


of pipes —a statement which, if correct, would 


make its name the Chaldee for the inusical instru- 


ment called in Hebrew 221Y, and erroneously 
rendered in the A. V. “Organ.” =D. W. M. 


FLUTE (2 ': yopds: tibia), 1K. i. 40, 
marg. [PIpe.] 
FLUX, BLOODY (d8ucevrepta, Acts xxviii. 


8), the same as our dysentery, which in the East 
is, though sometimes sporadic, generally epidemic 
and infectious, and then assumes its worst form. 
It is always attended with fever. [FEVER] A 
sharp gnawing and burning sensation seizes the 
bowels, which give offin purging much slimy matter 
and purulent discharge. When blood flows it is 
said to be less dangerous than without it (Schmidt, 
Bibl. Medic. ¢. xiv. pp. 603-507). King Jehorain’s 
disease was probably a chronic dysentery, and the 
“bowels falling out” the prolapsus ant, known 
sometimes to ensue (2 Chr. xxi. 15, 19). 
IT. H. 


FLY, FLIES. The two following Hebrew 
terms denote flies of some kind. 


1. Zbib (ANDI: pvia: museca) occurs only in 
Feel. x. 1, “Dead zébibim cause the ointment of 
the apothecary to send forth a stinking savour," 
and in [s. vii. 18, where it is said, “the Lord shall 
hiss for the 2//ub that is in the uttermost part of 
the rivers of Ezypt.’? The Heb. name, it is prob- 
able, is a generic one for any insect, but the ety- 
mology is a matter of doubt (see Gesenius, Ties. 
p. 401; T/eb. and Chald. Lex. 8. v.3 and Fiirst, 
Heb, Concord. 8. v.). In the first quoted passage 
allusion is made to flies, chiefly of the family J/us- 
cikr, getting into vessels of ointment or other sub- 
stances; even in this country we know what an 
intolerable nuisance the house-flies are in a hot 
summer when they abound, crawling everywhere 
and into everything; but in the last the nuisance 
is tenfold greater. The 2ébdb from the rivers of 
Tgypt has by some writers, as by Oedmann ( Ver- 
misch, Samm. vi. 79), been identified with the 27mb 
of which Bruce (Trav. y. 190) gives a description, 
and which is evidently some species of Tadbanus. 
Sir G. Wilkinson has given some account ( 7ransac. 
of the ‘I-ntomol. Soc. ii. p. 183) of an injurious fly 
under the name of dthebab, a term almost identical 
with zéiib. It would not do to press too much 
upon this point when it is considered that Egypt 


abounds with noxious insects: but it must be! 


FLY 


allowed that there is some reason for this identifi. 
cation; and though, as was stated above. 2¢4i4 is 
probably a generic name for any flea, in this jous- 
sage of Isaiah it may be used to dencte some very 
troublesome and injurious fly, nar’ éloxny- “The 
dtheb 16 is a long gray fly, which eumes out atout 
the rise of the Nile, and is like the cleg of the 
north of England; it abounds in calm hot weather, 
and is often met with in June and July, both ix 
the desert and on the Nile.” This insect. is very 
injurious to camels, and causes their death, if the 
disease which it generates is ueglected; it attacks 
both man and beast. 


2. 'Ardb (ANY: xuyéuvia: Omne genus mus. 
cartm, musce diversi generis, musca gravissima! 
“swarms of jftes,"’ “divers sorts of tes,’ A.V.) 
the name of the insect, or insects, which God sent 
to punish Pharaoh; see Ex. viii. 21-31; Ps. lexviii. 
45, cv. 31. The question as to what particular 
insect is denoted by ’dréé, or whether anv one 
species is to be understood by it, has long teen a 
matter of dispute. The Scriptural details are as 
follows: the ‘db filled the houses of the Fevp 
tians, they covered the ground, they lighted on the 
people, the land was laid waste on their account, 
From the expression in ver. 31, “there remained 
not one,’’ some writers have concluded that the 
Hebrew word points to some definite species; we 
do not think. however, that much stress ought to 
be laid upon this argument; if the ‘drc) be taken 
to denote “swarms,"’ as the Auth. Version renders 
it, the “not one remaining’? may surel. have 
fur its antecedent an individual fly understood in 
the collective “swarms.” The LXX. explain ‘ai:4 
by xuvduuta, t. e. “dog-fly;” it is not very clear 
what insect is meant by this Greek teri, which is 
frequent in Homer, who often uses it as an abusive 
epithet. It is not improbable that one of the Hip- 


poboscide, perhaps H. equina, Linn., is the xuré- 


pura Of Ablian (.V. A. iv. 51), though Homer may 
have used the compound term to denote extreme 
impudence, implied by the shamelessness of the dog 
and the teasing impertinence of the conimen fiy 
(Vusea). As the ‘dr0d are said to have filled the 
houses of the Egyptians, it seems not imprulalle 
that common flies (jJ/uscide) are more especially 
intended, and that the compound xurduuia denotes 
the grievous nature of the plague, though we see 
no reason to restrict the ’aréb to any one family. 
“Of insects,’ says Sonnini (7rae. iii. p. 194), 
“the most troublesome in Egypt are flies; both 
man and beast are cruelly tormented with then. 
No idea can be formed of their obstinate rapacity. 
It is in vain to drive them away; they return acain 
in the self-same moment, and their perseverance 
wearies out the most patient spirit... The ‘drdd 
may include various species of Culicida (gnats), 
such as the mosquito, if it is necessary to inter- 
pret the “devouring "’ nature of the ’dr& (in Ps. 
Ixxviii. 45) in a strictly literal sense; thouch the 
expression used by the Psalmist is not inapplicable 
to the flies, which even to this day in Kyvpt may 
be regarded as a “ plague,’ and which are the great 
instrument of spreading the well-known ophthalmia, 
which is conveyed from one individual to another 
by these dreadful pests; or the literal meaning of 
the ‘ardé “devouring ”’ the Egyptians may be un- 
derstood in its fullest sense of the Muscide, if we 
suppose that the people may have been punished 
by the larve gaining admittance into the bodies, 
as into the stomach, frontal sinus, and intestines 
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and 90 occusioning in a hot clinyate many instances 
of death; 4 see for cases of JW/yasts produced by 
dipterous dirva, Transactions of Entomol. Sve. ii. 
pp. 266-269. 

The identification of the ‘db with the cockroach 
(Blitta ortentatis), which Oedmann ( Verm, Sem. 
pt. ii. ¢. 7) suvgests, and which Kirby (Bridie, 
, Treat. ii, p. 357) adopts, has nothing at all to 
recommend it, and is purely gratuitous, as Mr. 
Hope proved in 1837 in a paper on this subject in 
the Trans. Ent. Soc. ii, p. 179-183. ‘The error 
of calling the cockroach a beetle, and the confusion 
which has been made between it and the Sacred 
Beetle of Egypt (Aleurhus sacer), has recently been 
repeated by M. Ralisch (//ist. and Crit. Comment. 
Ex. ¢¢.). The cockroach, as Mr. Hope remarks, 
is a nocturnal insect, and prowls about for food at 
night, “but what reason have we to believe that 
the fly attacked the Eyvptians by night and not 
by day?"’ We see no reason to be dissatistied 
with the reading in our own version. W. H. 


* FLYING ROLL. [Ro iu, Amer. ed.] 
* FOLD. (Sneer-Foup.] 
FOOD. The diet of eastern nations has been 


in all ages light and simple. As compared with 
our own habits, the chief points of contrast are the 
small amount of animal food consumed, the variety 
of articles used as accompaniments to bread, the 
substitution of milk in various forms for onr liquors, 
and the combination of what we should deem 
heterogeneous elements in the same dish, or the 
same meal. The chief point of agreement is the 
large consumption of bread, the importance of 
which in the eves of the Hebrew is testitied by the 
use of the term /echem (originally food of any kind) 
specifically for bread. as well as by the expression 
“ataff of bread"? (Lev. xxvi. 26; Ps. ev. 16; Ez. 
iv. 16, xiv. 13). Simpler preparations of corn were, 
however. common; sometimes the fresh green ears 
were eaten in a natural state,? the husks being 
rubbed off by the hand (Lev. xxiii. 14; Deut. xxiii. 
25; 2K. iv. 42; Matt. xii. 1; Luke vi. 1); more 
frequently, however, the grains, after being carefully 
picked, were roasted in a pan over a fire (Lev. ii. 
14), and eaten as “ parched corm,” in which form it 
was an ordinary article of diet, particularly among 
laborers, or others who had not the means of dress- 
ing food (Lev. xxiii. 14; Ruth ii. 14; 1 Sam. xvii. 
17, xxv. 18; 2 Sam. xvii. 28): this practice is still 
very usual in the East (cf. Lane, i. 251; Robinson, 
Researches, ii. 350). Sometimes the grain was 
bruised (like the Greek polenta, Plin. xviii. 14), in 


which state it was termed either wa (épucrd, 
LXX.; A. V. beaten’? Lev. ii. 14, 16), or 


mh)? bbe) (wriodvan, Aquil. Symm.; A. V. * com ;"’ 
2 Sam. xvii. 19; ef. Prov. xxvii. 22), and then 
dried in the sun; it was eaten either mixed with 
oi) (Lev. ii. 15), or made into a soft cake named 


MDI (A. V. “dough; Num. xv. 20; Neh. 
x. 37; "Fy. xliv. 30). The Hebrews used a great 
variety of articles (John xxi. 5) to give a relish to 
bread. Sometimes salt was so used (Job vi. 6), as 
we learn from the passage just quoted: sometimes 
a 

a There is, however, no occasion to appeal to the 
above explanation, fur the common flies in Egypt well 
merit the epithet of “devouring.”’ Mr. Tristram assures 
us that he has had his ankles and instep covered with 
hlood trom the bite of the common fly, as he lay on 
the sand in the desert with his boots off. 
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the bread was dipped into the sour wine (A. V. 
“© yinevar "’) which the laborers drank (Ruth it. 14); 
or, Where meat was eaten, into the gravy, which 
was either served up separately fur the purpose, as 
by Gideon (Judy. vi. 19), or placed in the middle 
of the meat dish, as done by the Arabs (Burck- 
hardt, Notes, i. 63), whose practice of dipping bread 
in the broth, or melted fat of the animal, strongly 
illustrates the reference to the sop in John xiit. 26 
ff. The modern Eyvptians season their bread with 
& sauce composed of various stimulants, such as 
salt, mint, sesame, and chick-peas (Lane, i. 180). 
The Syrians, on the other hand, use a inixture of 
savory and salt for the same purpose (Russell, i. 93). ” 
Where the above mentioned accessories were want- 
ing, fruit, vevetables, fish, or honey, were used. In 
short it may be said that all the articles of food 
which we are about to mention were mainly viewed 
as subordinates to the staple commodity of bread. 
The various kinds of bread and cakes are described 
under the head of Breab. 

Milk and its preparations hold a conspicuous 
place in eastern diet, as affording substantial 
nourishment; sometimes it was produced in a fresh 


state (aor; Gen. xviii. 8), but more generally 
in the form of the modern dedben, i. e. sour milk 


(TTS: A. V. «butter; Gen. xviii. 8; Judg. 
v. 23: 2 Sam. xvii. 29). The latter is universally 
used by the Bedouins, not only as their ordinary 
beverage (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 240), but mixed 
with flour, meat, and even salad (Burckhardt, i. 
58, 635; Russell, Aleppo, i. 118). It is constantly 
offered to travellers, and in some parts of Arabia 
it is deemed scandalous to take any money in return 
for it (Burekhardt, Arabia, i. 120). For a certain 
season of the year, /eban makes up a great part of 
the food of the poor in Syria (Russell, d.c.). Butter 
(Prov. xxx. 33) and various forms of coagulated 
milk, of the consistency of the modern katmeak (Job 
x. 10; 1 Samm. xvii. 18; 2 Sam. xvii. 20) were also 
used. (Burren; Cikesk; MILK.] 

Fruit was another source of subsistence: figs 
stand first in point of importance; the early sorts 


described as the “summer fruit? (YW; Am. viii. 


1, 2), and the “ first ripe fruit” (TDD: Hos. 
ix. 10; Mic. vii. 1) were esteemed a creat luxury, 
and were eaten as fresh fruit: but they were gen- 
erally dried and pressed into eakes, similar to the 
date-cakes of the Arabians (Burckhardt, Aradie, i. 


57), in which form they were termed msba7 
(wadd@a, A. V. “cakes of figs; 1 Sam. xxv. 18, 
xxx. 12; 1 Chr. xii. 40), and occasionally YX) 
simply (2 Sam. xvi. 1; A. V. “summer fruit '’). 
Grapes were generally eaten in a dried state as 
raisins (DY 3 ligature une prsxe, Vulg.; 1 
Sam. xxv. 18, xxx. 12; 2 Sam. xvi. 1; 1 Chr. xii. 
40), but sometimes, as before, pressed into cakes, 
named Tee (2 Sam. vi. 19; 1 Chr. xvi. 3; 


Cant. ii. : Hos. iii. 1), understood by the LXX, 
as a a of cake, Ad-yavoy &md rnydvou, ard by 





b This custom is still practiced in Palestine (Rebin- 
son’s Researches, i. 493). 
¢ The later Jews named this sauce TTOY OFT (Mishn 


Pes. 2, § 8): it consisted of vinegar, almonds, and 
spice, thickened with flour. It was used at the cele 
bration of the Passnver ( Pes. 10, § 3). 
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the A. V. as a “ flagon of wine.’ Fruit-cake forms 
@ part of the daily food of the Arabians, and is 
particularly adapted to the wants of travellers: dis- 
solved in water it affurds a sweet and refreshing 
drink (Niebuhr, Arabea, p. 57; Russell. Adeapo, i. 
82); an instance of its stimulating effect is recorded 
in 1 Sam. xxx. 12. Apples (probably citrons) are 
occasionally noticed, but rather in reference to their 
fragrance (Cant. ii. 5, vii. 8) and color (Prov. xxv. 
11), than as an article of food. Dates are not 
noticed in Scripture, unless we accept the rendering 


of V2 in the LXX. (2 Sam. xvi. 1) as = dolvexes: 


it can hardly be doubted, however, that, where the 
palm-tree flourished, as in the neighborhood of 
Jericho, its fruit was consumed; in Joel i. 12 it is 
reckoned among other trees valuable for their fruit. 
The pomevrarate-tree is also noticed by Joel; it 
yields a luscious fruit, from which a species of wine 
was expressed (Cant. viii. 2; Hag. ii. 19). Melons 
were grown in Egvpt (Num. xi. 5), but not in 
Palestine. ‘The mulberry is undoubtedly mentioned 
in Luke xvii. 6 under the name guxduivos; the 


Hebrew O'S22 20 translated (2 Sam. v. 23; 1 


Chr. xiv. 14) is rather doubtful; the Vulg. takes 
it to mean pears. ‘The ouxouopéa (“ sycamore, * 
A. V.; Luke xix. 4) differed from the tree last 
mentioned; it was the Egyptian fig, which abounded 
in Palestine (1 K. x. 27), and was much valued for 
its fruit (1 Chr. xxvii. 28; Am. vii. 14). (Aree; 
Citron; FiG; MULBERRY-TREES; PALM-TREE; 
POMEGRANATE; SYCAMINE-PREE; SYCAMOKE, | 

Of vegetables we have most frequent notice of 
lentils (Gen. xxv. 34; 2 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiii. 11; 
Ez. iv. 9), which are still largely used by the Be- 
douins in travelling (Burckhardt, Arabea, i. 65); 
beans (2 Sam. xvii. 28; Kz. iv. 9), which still form 
a favorite dish in Egypt and Arabia for breakfast, 
boiled in water and eaten with butter and pepper ; 
from 2 Sam. xvii. 28 it might be inferred that 
beans and other kinds of pulse were roasted, as 


barley was, but the second oD in that verse is 
probably interpolated, not appearing in the LXX., 
and even if it were not so, the reference to pulse 
in the A. V., as of cicer in the Vulg., is wholly 
unwarranted ; cucumbers (Num. xi. 5; Is. i. 8; 
Bar. vi. 70 [or Epist. of Jer. 70]; ef. 2 K. iv. 39 
where wild gourds, cucumeres asinini, were picked 
in mistake for cucumbers); leeks, onions, and gar- 
lic, which were and still are of a superior quality 
in Egypt (Num. xi. 5; cf. Wilkinson, Anc. Ayypt. 
fi. 374; Lane, i. 251); lettuce, of which the wild 
species, lactuca agrestis, is identitied with the CGireck 
wixpis by Vliny (xxi. 65), and formed, according 
to the LXX. and the Vulg., the « bitter herbs” 


(By775) eaten with the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 8; 
Num. ix. 11); endive, which is still well known in 
the East (Russell, i. 91), may have been included 
under the same class. In addition to the above we 
have notice of certain “herbs? (TVVIIN; 2 K. 
iv. 39) eaten in times of scarcity, which were mal- 
lows according to the Syriac and Arabic versions, 
but according to the Talmud a vegetable resem- 
bling the By eruca of Linnseus; and again of 
sea-purslane tanpee : Biya: A. V. * mallows *’) 


and broom-root (SN, A. V. & juniper; ”’ Job 
xxx. 4) as eaten by the’ poor in time of famine, un- 
ees the latter were guthered aa fuel. An insipid 
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plant. probably purslane, used in salad, appears to 
he uae to in Job vi. 6, under the expressua 


ra aba mt “YY (“white of eae," A. V.). The 
usual method of eating vegetables was in the form 
of pottage (T¥3 > Enya: pulmentum ; Gen. x1. 
29; 2 K. iv. 38; Hag. ii. 12): a meal wholly of 
vegetables was deemed very poor fare (Prov. xv. 17; 
Dan. i. 12; Rom. xiv. 2). The mudem Aralians 


consume but few vevetables: radishes and keks are 
most in use, and are eaten raw with bread | burck- 


hardt, dArcbin, i. 56). [BEANS 3 CUCUMEER; 
GARLIC; GOURD; LEEK; LENTILES; Omen. | 


The spices or condiments known to the Hel rews 
were numerous; cummin (—s. xxvili. 25: Mart 
xxiii. 23), dill (Matt. xxiii, 23, ** anise,’ A. Vo}, 
coriander (Ex. xvi. 31; Num. xi. 7), mint (Matt 
xxiii. 23), rue (Luke xi. 42), mustard (Matt. xii 
31, xvii. 20), and salt (Job vi. 6), which is reckered 
among “the principal things for the whole use of 
inan’s life’? (eclus. xxxix. 26). Nuts (pistachios) 
and almonds (Gen. xiii. 11) were also used as i-hets 
to the appetite. [ALMOND-TREE; ANIsk; Cokl 
ANDER; CUMMIN; Minr; Mustakp; Nuts; 
SPICES. ] 


In addition to these classes, we Eve to notice 
some other important articles of food: in the tnt 
place, honey, whether the natural product of the 
bee (1 Sam. xiv. 25; Matt. iii, 4), which alounds 
in most parts of Arabia (Burckhanit, Arce, i 
54), or the other natural and artificial productions 
included under that head, especially the «4és ot the 
Syrians and Arabians, t. ¢. grape-juice boiled dow 
to the state of the Rowan defrufum, which is stl 
extensively used in the East (Russell, i. 821; the 
latter is supposed to be referred to in Gen. sli. 
ll and Ez. xxvii. 17. The importance of honey, 
ag a substitute for sugar, is obvious: it was beth 
used in certain kinds of cake (though prohil-ited 
in the case of meat offerings, Lev. ii. 11) as in the 
pastry of the Arabs (Burckhardt, Aredia, i. 54), 
and was also caten in its natural state either by 
itself (1 Sam. xiv. 27; 2 Sam. xvii. 24; 1 K. siv. 
3), or in conjunction with other things, even witb 
fish (Luke xxiv. 42). “ Butter and honey "’ is ap 
expression for rich diet (Is. vii. 15, 22); auch 
mixture is popular among the Arabs (Burckhardt, 
Arabia, i. 54). “ Milk and honey” are similirly 
coupled together, not only frequently by the sacred 
writers, as expressive of the richness of the promised 
land, but also by the Greek poets (cf. Callin. //ye 
in Jov. 48; Hom. Od. xx. 68). Too much honey 
was deemed unwholesome (Prov. xxv. 27). With 
regard to oil, it does not appear to have been used 
to the extent we might have anticipated; the mod- 
erm Arabs only employ it in frying fish (Burckhardt, 
Arabia, i. 54), but for all other purposes butter is 
substituted: among the Hebrews it was deemed an 
expensive luxury (Prov. xxi. 17), to be reserved for 
festive occasions (1 Chr. xii. 40); it was chiefly used 
in certain kinds of cake (Lev. ii. 5 ff: 1K. xvi. 
12). Qil and honey "’ are mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with bread in Ez. xvi. 13, 18. The Synans. 
especially the Jews, eat oil and honey (dif) mixed 
together (Russell, i. 80). Eggs are not aften no- 
ticed, but were evidently known as articles of food 
(Is. x. 14, lix. 5; Luke xi. 12), and are reckoned 
by Jerome (/n Epitaph. Pavwl. i. 176) among the 
delicacies of the table. [Honry; OIL.] 


The Orientals have been at all times sparing ia 
the use of animal food: not only does the excessive 
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hent of the climate render it both unwholesome to | cooking; by Luther and Calvin, as prohibiting the 
gat much meat (Niebuhr, Descript. p. 46), and ex-| slaughter of young animals; and by Bochart and 
pensive from the necessity of immediately consuim- others, ag discountenancing cruelty in any way. 
ing a whole animal, but beyond this the ritual | These interpretations, however, all fail in estallish- 
regulations of the Mosaic law in ancient, as of the |ing any connection between the precept and the 
Koran in modern times, have tended to the same | offering of the first-fruits, as implied in the three 
result. It has been inferred from Gen. ix. 3, 4, | passayves quoted. More probally it hag reference 
that animal food was not permitted before the flood: | to certain heathen usages at their harvest festivals 
but the notices of the flock of Abel (Gen. iv. 2) | (Maimonides, More Neboch, 3, 48; Spencer, de 
and of the herds of Jabal (Gen. iv. 20), as well as | Legg. Hebr. Rutt. p. 535 ff): there is a remarkable 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals | addition in the Samaritan version and in some 
(Gen. vii. 2), favor the uppusite opinion; and the | copies of the LAX. in Deut. xiv. 21, which supe 
permission in Gen. ix. 4 may be held to be only a| ports this view: 6s yap worel rotTo, doe aord- 
more explicit declaration of a condition implied in | Aaka Ovcet, Sri ulaoud dort To Oeo "laxop (cf. 
the grant of universal dominion previously given | Knobel, Comment. in Ex. xxiii. 19). The Hebrews 
(Gen. i. 28). The prohibition then expressed | further abstained from eating the sinew of the hip 
against consuming the blood of any animal (Gen. i. Ns ee ere 

ix. 4) was more fully developed in the Levitical Law, ME “Ta, Gen. xaxii. 32), in memory of the, 
and entorced by the penalty of death (Lev. iii. 17, 
vii. 26, xix. 26; Deut. xii. 16; 1 Sam. xiv. 32 ff; 
Fz. xliv. 7, 15), on the ground, as stated in Lev. 
xvii. 11 and Deut. xii. 23, that the blood contained 
the principle of life, and, as such, was to be offered 
on the altir; probably there was an additional rea- 
gon in the heathen practice of consuming blood in 
their sacrifices (Ps. xvi. 4; Ez. xxxiii. 25). The 
prohibition applied to strangers as well as Israelites, 
and to all kinds of beast or fowl (Lev. vii. 26, xvii. 
12, 13). So strong was the feeling of the Jews on 
this point, that the Gentile converts to Christianity 
were laid under similar restrictions (Acts xv. 20, 
29, xxi. 25). As a necessary deduction from the | mitted the free use of animal food: generally speak- 
above principle, all animals which had died a nat-|ing they only availed themselves of it in the exer 


ural death (S39, Deut. xiv. 21), or had been of hospitality (Gen. xviii. 7), or at festivals of 
5 ae 





strugyle between Jacob and the angel (comp. ver. 
25). The LXX., the Vuly., and the A. V. inter 
pret the &wak Aeyduevoy word nasich of the 
shrinking or benunbing of the muscle ($ évdpx7- 
cev: gut emarcuit: “which shrank"’): Jusephus 
(Ant. i 20, § 2) more correctly explains it, 7d veo 
pov To wAarv; and there is little doubt that the 
nerve he refers to is the nevus tachiadicus, which 
attains its greatest thickness at the hip. There is 
no further reference to this custom in the Hibles 
but the Talmudists (Chulin, 7) enfurced its observe 
ance by penalties. 


Under these restrictions the Hebrews were per- 


a relizious (Ex. xii. 8), public (1 K. i. 9; 1 Che. 
torn of beasts (TIDY, Ex. xxii. 31), were also | xii. 40), or private character (Gen. xxvii. 4; Luke 
prohibited (Lev. xvii. 15; ef. Ez. iv. 14), and to be | X¥- 23); it was only in royal households that there 
thrown to the dogs (Ix. xxii. 31): this prohibition | was a daily consumption of meat (1 K. iv. 23; 
did not extend to strangers (Deut. xiv. 21). Any | Neh. v. 18). The use of meat is reserved for sim- 
person infringing this rule was held unclean until | ilar occasions among the Bedouins (Burckhardt’s 
the evening, and was obliged to wash his clothes 


Notes, i. 63). The animals killed for meat were — 
(Lev. xvii. 13). In the N. T. these cases are de- 


calves (Gen. xviii. 7; L Sam. xxviii. 24; Am. vi 
scribed under the term xvierdy (Acts xv. 20), | 4), Which are further described by the term futling 
applying nut only to what was strangled (as in 


wn" = Luk . 23 
A. V.), but to any animal from which the blood ( . Berxos oireucdsy Lube sty Vad 


was not regularly poured forth. Similar prohibi- oriord, Matt. xxii. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 13; 1 K. i. 9 ffs 
; ies : se . | A. V. fat cattle’); lambs (2 Sam. xii. 4; Am. 
tions are contained in the Koran (ii. 175, v. 4, xvi. 7 : 


: recat vi. 4); oxen, not above three years of age (1 K. b 
116), the result of which is that at the present day |g. p , aa, ie an 
the Arabians eat no meat except what has been Bara NON RANT oT Sel Ae ee laite eatn d), Dien 


bonght at the shambles. Certain portions of the | were either stall-fed (ON: péoxas éxAextol), 


fa‘, of sacrifices were also forbidden (Lev. iii. 9, 10) sys. 
ws. being set apart for the altar (Lev. iii. 16, vii, {OT t#ken up from the pastures ("PD"): Bdes vouddess 
1 K. iv. 23); kids (Gen. xxvii. 9; Judg. vi. 193 


25; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 16 ff; 2 Chr. vii. 7): it should } : 

be observed that the term in Neh. viii. 10, trans- 1 Sam. xvi. 20); harts, rebucks, and fallow-deer 
; b . A (1 K. iv. 23), which are also brought into close 

lated fit, is not 22TT, but O 3’ = the! connection with ordinary cattle in Deut. xiv. 5, as 

fatty pieces of meat, delicacies. In addition to the | though holding an intermediate place between tame 


shove, Christians were forbidden to eat the flesh of : . cae : ; FL. 
animals, portions of which had been oftered to idols Aa ap ae 7 Ma ae oe . 


(eiSwAddura), whether at private feasts, or as ' : 

bouht in the market (Acts xv. 29, xxi. 25; 1 Cor. [eve Give xluapos, as though the reading were 

viii. 1 ff.). All beasts and birds classed as unclean owns). quail in certain parts of Arabia (Ex. 
xvi. 13; Num. xi. 32); poultry (373; 1K 


(Lev. xi. 1 ff; Deut. xiv. 4 ff) were also prohibited 

(UncLean Beasts AND Breps}: and in addi- 

tion to these general precepts there was a special | iv. 23; understood generally by the LXX., dov{Ocop 

prohibition against “ seething a kid in his mother's | éxAext@y otreurd; by Kimchi and the A. V. as 

milk’ (fx. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21), | fatted fowl; by Gesenius, Thesnur. 246, as gecse, 

which hag been variously understood, by Talmudi- | from the echiteness of their plumage; by Thenius, 

eal writers, as a general prohibition against the joint | Comm. in & c., as guinea-fowls, as though the word 
represented the call of that bird); partridges (2 

Sam. xxvi. 20); fish, with the exception of such ag 


use of meat and milk (Mishna, Cholin, cap. 8, § 1); 
ay Michaelis (Mus. Recht, iv. 210), as probibiting 
were without scales and fins (Lev. xi.9; Deut. xiv 


the use of fat or milk, as compared with oil, in 
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9), both salted, as was probably the case with the 
sea-fish brought to Jerusalem (Neh. xiii. 16), and 
fresh (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36; Luke xxiv. 42): in 
our Saviour’s time it appears to have been the 
usual food about the Sea of Galilee (Matt. vii. 10); 
the term oydpioy is applied to it by St. John (vi. 
9; xxi. 9 ff) in the restricted sense which the word 
obtained among the later Greeks, as == fish. Lo- 
custs, of which certain species only were esteemed 
clean (Lev. xi. 22), were occasionally eaten (Matt. 
iii. +), but considered as poor fare. ‘They are at 
the present day largely consumed by the poor both 
in Persia (Morier's Second Journey, p. 44) and in 
Arabia (Niebuhr, Voyrge, i. 319); they are salted 
and dried, and roasted, when required, on a frying- 
pan with butter (Burekhardt’s Notes, li. 92; Nie- 
bulir, é c.). 

Meat does not appear ever to have been eaten by 
itaelf'; various accompaniments are noticed in Script- 
ure, as bread, milk, and sour milk (Gen. xviii. 8); 
bread and broth (Judy. vi. 19); and with fish either 
bread (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36; John xxi. 9) or 
honeycoinb (Luke xxiv. 42): the instance in 2 
Sam. vi. 19 cannot be relied on, as the term 


MEW, rendered in the A. V. @ good piece of 
flesh, “after the Vulg., assatura bibule carnis, 
means simply a portion or measure, and may ap- 
ply to wine as well as meat. For the modes of 
preparing meat, sce COOKING; and for the times 
and manner of eating, MEAs: see also Fis, 
FowL, &c., &c. 

To pass from ordinary to occasional sources of 
subsistence : prison diet consisted of bread and 
Water administered in small quantities (1 K. xxii. 
27; Jer. xxxvii. 21); pulse and water was consid- 
ered but little better (Dan. i. 12); in time of sor- 
row or fasting it was usual to abstain either alto- 
gether from food (2 Sam. xii. 17, 20), or from 
meat, wine, and other delicacies, which were de- 


scribed as FUTIAN DIT, lit. bread of desires 
(Dan. x. 3). In time of extreme famine the most 
loathsome food was swallowed; such as an ass‘s 
head (2 K. vi. 25), the ass, it must be remembered, 
being an unclean animal (for a parallel case comp. 
Plotareh, Artacerz. 24), and dove'’s dung (see the 
article on that subject), the dung of cattle (Joseph. 
B. J. v. 18, § 7), and even possibly their own 
dung (2 K. xviii. 27). The consumption of hu- 
man flesh was not altogether unknown (2 K. vi. 
23; cf. Joseph. B. J. vi. 3, § 4), the passages quoted 
supplying instances of the exact fulfillment of the 
prediction in Deut. xxviii. 56, 57; comp. also Lan. 
li. 20, iv. 10; Ez. v. 10. 

With regard to the beverages used by the He- 
brews, we have already mentioned milk, and the 
probable use of barley-water, and of a n:ixture 
resembling the modern sherbet, formed of fig-cake 
and water. The Hebrews probably resembled the 
Arabs in not drinking much during their meals, 
but concluding them with a long draught of water. 
[t is almost needless to say that water was most 
generally drunk. In addition to these the Hebrews 
were acquainted with various intoxicating liquors, 
the most valued of which was the juice of the 
grape, while others were described under the gen- 
eral term of shechar or strong drink (Lev. x. 9; 


Num. vi. 3; Judg. xiii. 4, 7), if indeed the latter |“ 


does not sometimes include the former (Num. 
xxvii. 7). These were reserved for the wealthy 
ar for festive occasions: the poor consumed a sour 
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wine (A. V. “vinegar;'’ Ruth ii. 14; Matt. oni 
43), calculated to quench thirst, but not agreeabls 
to the taste (Prov. x. 26). [DERINK, sTkONG; 
VINEGAR; WATER; WINE.] Ww. LB. 

* It is not correct to say that the food of the 
Orientals is (ight and simjte, unless meat be the 
only decry article. They use an inordinate amcunt 
of erease in cooking. Lyys are tried in twice ther 
bulk of fat, or butter, or oil. Rice is pet eaten 
except drenched with butter. <A stew is unbeard 
of unless the meat and vegetables be first fried in 
butter or fat, that they may drink in as niuch of 
the fatty matter as possible. 

Again, they are famous in the East for celal orate 
compounds. Arhte, their most prized article of 
diet, is compounded of crached wheat, boiled and 
dried previously to give it solidity, beaten up with 
meat, and onions, and spices, and the nut of a »pe- 
cies of pine, a very heavy article of diet. Esau's 
pottage was probably compounded with lentiles, al 
onions, and spices, like the meyedderah of the pres- 
ent day. Dyspepsia is one of the most universal 
disorders of the people, and arises from their heavy 
and unwholesome food, and the fact that their heavy 
meal is taken just before retiring for the nipht. 

Again, oil is not used merely for frying fish, but 
is eaten universally in place of butter and fat dur- 
ing Lent, and at all times is a prominent article of 
diet. 1 know of a single family where they use 
dUW pounds of it per annum, of which the larger 
part is for food. ‘There are twelve to fourteen per- 
sons in the household. G. E. P. 


* FOOT, WATERING WITH THE, is mentioned 
in Deut. xi. 10, as a mark of the inferiority of 
-gypt to Palestine in regard to the existence there 
of fountains and rivulets. The phrase (whatever 
its origin may be) imports that the Fsyptians, 
owing to their scanty supplies of water, were ol-hged 
to practice a careful, pains-taking economy in the 
use of such means of irrigation as they possessed. 
The reference, as some think, is to a reel with a rope 
and bucket attached to it, “ the upper part of which 
the operator drew towards him with his bands, 
while at the same time he pushed the lower part 
from him with his feet’? (Rub. 816d. Res. ii. 351, 
and note ii., at the end of vol.i.). Niebubr gives a 
drawing of such a machine which he found very con- 
mon in India (Retsebeschr. nach Arabien, i. 148), 
but says that he saw it only once in Egypt. The 
more common explanation is that stated under 
GARDEN. In addition to the testimony there, 
Dr. Shaw (7rurels in Barbary and the Levant, ii 
267) says of the modern Egyptians that they plant 
their various sorts of pulse in rills, and that when 
they water them, “they stand ready, as occasion 
requires, to stop and divert the torrent, by turning 
the earth against it with the foot, and opening at 
the same time, with a mattock, a new track to re 
ceive it.’ H. 

FOOTMAN, a word employed in the Author- 
ized Version in two senses. (1.) Generally, to distin- 
cuish those of the people or of the fighting-men 
who went on foot from those who were on horse- 
hack or in chariots. The Hebrew word for this is 
s59: ragli, from regel, a foot. The LXX. com- 
monly express it by we(ol, or occasionally tay 
dra. 


But (2.) The word occurs in a mvre special sense 
(in 1 Sam. xxii. 17 only), and as the translation 


of a different term from the above — Y"17), roots 
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This pasrace affords the first mention of the ex- be denoted by the word here used, ok in the 


Istence of a body of swift runners in attendance on ; 
see fe . ‘ a - ey y | ancient Semitic language (Gesen. p. 1495; Spencer, 
the king, though such a thing had been foretold de Leg. Hebr. ii. 20, 3, pp. 409, 413). 


by Samuel (1 Sam. vill, U1). This body appear to j oat 
have been afterwards kept up, and to have been It may have beet: by eay o contradiction “0 
heathen practice that the bigh-priest wore on the 


distinct frum the body-yguard — the six hundred, | ae ae 
and the thirty — who were oriyinated by David. frout of his mitre the golden plate inseribed “« Hol. - 


See 1 K. xiv. 27, 28; 2 Chr. xii. 10, 11; 2 K. xi. co ie — CER ERP AU SY) 
4, 6, 11, 13,19. In each of these cases the word | “PENCE & CG). | - : 
is the same as the above, and is rendered “ guard: "’ E ane wee me uy HOUAG pas by 
bt he tani wore vy mare of ig | E44 a2), and in ain of A. 
nification, for they have put the word « runners" | 5. ae Mord Lk ae ry ee lain “Oba 
in the margin in two instances (1 RK. xiv. 27; 2 Pe eres Cen ee ia age . 
K. xi. 13). This indeed was the force of the term |." Ty : eae eR A ab kve tea 
* footinan ”? at the time the A. V. was made, as is Pung) a an f a Savi ee 
$ s A oe _ R + SY » 
plain not only from the references just quoted, but foal Olen ee aes rene thie pa 
amonyst others from the title of a well-known tract | 7! "28 cc TENCE Cee pen as 
of Bunyan'’s — The Heavenly Footman, or a De-|"" Kor - (? oe oe eh iabetarn ti 
scription of the Man that gets to Heaven, on 1 Cor. ee ; f Sy gen oe ‘ f i te a 
ix. 24 (St. Paul's figure of the race). Swift run- |" ia : rf a ae ee 3 ao p- 
ning was evidently a valued accomplishment of a, PAreut ip Che forencad, LEPROSY. See 
perfect warrior — a gisbor, as the Hebrew word is—|  * FORESKIN. [Curcumciston.] 


ginong the Israelites. There are constant allusions| FOREST. The corresponding Hebrew terins 


to this in the Bible, thouzh obscured in the A. V., ns ges 
from the translators not recoznizing the technical |“ Bek wry, and O79. The first of these 


sense of the word ytitur. Among others see Ps. 
xix. 5; Job xvi. 14; Joel ii. 7, where “strong 
man,” “giant,” and “mighty man,” are all gibor. 
David was fumed for his powers of running; they 
are so mentioned as to seem characteristic of him 
(1 Sam. xvii. 22, 48, 51, xx. 6). and he makes them 
a special subject of thanksziving to God (2 Sam. 
xxii. 30; Ps. xviii. 29). The cases of Cushi andj cut down (sdra a cedendy dicta, Gesen. Thesitur, 
Ahimniaz (2 Sam. xviii.) will occur to every one. It! p. 530): it is only twice (1 Sam. xxiii. 15 ff; 2 


most truly expresses the idea of a forest, the ety- 
is not impossible that the former — “the Ethiopian,” | Chr. xxvii. 4) applied to woods properly so called; 


molovical force of the word being abundance, and 
its use being restricted (with the exception of 1 
Sam. xiv. 26, and Cant. v. 1, in which it refers to 
heney) to an abundance of trees. The second is 
seldom used, and applies to woods of less extent, 
the word itself involving the idea of what is being 


as lis name most likely is— had some peculiar! its sense, however, is illustrated in the other pas- 
mode of running. [(Cusnt.] Asahel also was “swift | sazes in which it occurs, namely, Is. xvii. 9 (A. V. 
on his feet,’ and the Gadite heroes who came | bough ’’), where the comparison is to the solitary 
across to David in his ditculties were “ swift as | relic of an ancient forest, and Itz. xxxi. 3, where it 
the roes upon the mountains: ’’ but in neither of | applies to trees or foliage sufficient to afford shelter 
these last cases is the word rvetz emploved. The | (/romdibus nemorogus, Vulg.; A. V. “with a shadow- 
word probably derives its modern sense from the| ing shroud *’). The third, pardes (a word of foreign 
custom of domestic servants running by the side | origin, meaning a pork or plantation, whence also 
of the carriage of their master. (GtAkb.] G. | comes the Greek wapa8eoos), occurs only once in 
reference to forest trees (Neh. ii. 8), and appro- 
priatelv expresses the care with which the forests 
of Palestine were preserved under the Persian rule, 
a regular warden being appointed, without whose 
sanction no tree could be felled. Elsewhere the word 
describes an orehard (Eccl. ii. 5; Cant. iv. 13). 

Although Palestine has never been in historical 
times a woodland country, yet there can be no 
doubt that there was much more wood formerly 
than there is at present. It is not improbable that 
the highlands were once covered with a primeval 
forest, of which the celebrated oaks and terebinths 
scattered here and there were the relics. The 
woods and forests mentioned in the Bible appear 
to have been situated where they are usually found 
in cultivated countries, in the valleys and defiles 
that lead down from the high to the lowlands and 
in the adjacent plains. They were therefore of no 
wreat size, and correspond rather with the idea of 
the Latin saltus than with our forest. 

(1.) The wood of Ephraim was the most exten- 
sive. It clothed the slopes of the hills that bordered 
the plain of Jezreel, and the plain itself in the 
neighborhood of Beth-shean (Josh. xvii. 15 ff), ex- 
tending, perhaps, at one time to Tabor, which is 
5, 6), and in Rev. (vii. 3, ix. 4, xiv. 1, xxii. 4). | translated Spuuds by Theodotion (Hos. v. 1), and 
The mark mentioned by Ezekiel with approval has! which is still well covered with forest trees (Stanley, 
been supposed to he the figure of the cross, said to! p. 330). (2.) The wood of Bethel (2 K. ii. 23, 24) 


* FORDS. [See Jorbas, iii-] 
-FOREHEAD (ME. from M279, rad. inus. 


shine, Gesen. p. 815: wérwrov: frons). The prac- 
tice of veiling the face in public for women of the 
hisher classes, especially married women, in the 
East, sufficiently stigmatizes with reproach the un- 
veiled face of women of bad character (Gien. xxiv. 
65: Jer. ili. 3; Niebuhr, Voy. i. 132, 149, 150; 
Shaw, Travels, p. 228, 240; Hasselquist, 7'rarels, 
p. 58; Buckingham, Arcb Tribes, p. 312; Lane, 
Mod. Fg. i. 72, 77, 225-248; Burekhardt, Travels, 
i. 233). An especial force is thus given to the 
term “hard of forehead " as descriptive of audacity 
in general (liz. iii. 7, 8,9; comp. Juv. Sat. xiv. 
242 — “ Ejectum attritaé de fronte ruborem "'). 
The custom among many oriental nations both 
of coloring the face and forehead, and of impressing 
on the body marks indicative of devotion to some 
special deity or religious sect, is mentioned elsewhere 
{(CuTTinGs In FLESH} (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. 
i. 51; Niebuhr, Voy. ii. 57; Wilkinson, Anc. Fq. 
HW. 342; Lane, Mod. Eg. i. 66). It is doubtless 
alluded to in Rev. (xiii. 16, 17, xiv. 9, xvii. 5, xx. 
4), and in the opposite direction by Ezekiel (ix. 4, 


838 FORNICATION 


was situated in the ravine which descends to the 
plain of Jericho. (3.) The forest of Hareth (1 
Sam. xxii. 5) was somewhere on the border of the 
Philistine plain, in the southern part of Judah. 


(4.) The wood through which the Israelites passed of waters. 


in their pursuit of the Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 25) 
was probably near Aijalon (comp. y. 31), in one | 
of the valleys leading down to the plain of lhilistia. 
(5.) The “ wood’? (Ps. cxxxii. 6) implied in the! 
name of Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2) must have 
been similarly situated, as also (ti.) were the, 
“ forests’ (choresh) in which Jotham placed his 
forts (2 Chr. xxvii. 4). (7.) The plain of Sharon 
was partly covered with wood (Strab. xvii. p. 758), 
whence the LXX. give dpuuds as an equivalent 
(Is. Ixv. 10). It has still a fair amount of wood 
(Stanley, p. 260). (8.) The wood (choresh) in 
the wilderness of Ziph, in which David concealed 
himself (1 Sam. xxiii. 15 ff.), lay S. E. of Hebron. 

The greater portion of Perma was, and still is, | 
covered with forests of oak and terebinth (Is. ii. 13; | 
Ez. xxvii. 6; Zech. xi. 2; comp. Buckingham's 
Palestine, pp. 103 ff., 240 ff; Stanley, p. 324). 
A portion of this near Mahanaim was kuown as the 
“wood of Ephraim” (2 Sam. xviii. 6), in which | 
the battle between David and Absalom took place. 
Winer (art. Walder) places it on the west side 
of the Jordan, but a comparison of 2 Sam. xvii. 
26, xviii. 3, 23, proves the reverse. ‘he state- 
ment in xviii. 23, in particular, marks its position 
as on the highlands, at some little distance from 
the valley of the Jordan (comp. Joseph. Ant. vii. 
10, §§ 1, 2). 

The house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. vii. 2, | 
x. 17, 21; 2 Chr. ix. 16, 20) was so called probably | 
from being fitted up with cedar. It has also been 
explained as referring to the forest-like rows of 
cedar pillars. The number and magnificence of the 
cedars of Lebanon is frequently noticed in the, 
poetical portions of the Bible. The /iest generally 
supplied Hebrew writers with an image of pride 
and exaltation doomed to destruction (2 K. xix. 
23; Is. x. 18, xxxii. 19, xxxvii. 24; Jer. xxi. 14, 
xxii. 7, xlvi. 23; Zech. xi. 2), as well as of unfruit- 
fulness as contrasted with a cultivated field or 
vineyard (Is. xxix. 17, xxxii. 15; Jer. xxvi. 18; 
Hos. ii. 12). Weta Bs. 

* FORNICATION. [Avuttrry.] 

FORTIFICATIONS. [FEnNcep Crrtes.] 


FORTUNA’TUS § (oprotvaros  [latin, 
happy, fortunate], 1 Cor. xvi. 17), one of three 
Corinthians, the others being Stephanas and 
Achaicus, who were at Ephesus when St. Taul 














} 





wrote his first Epistle. Some have supposed that! |) 


they were of XAojjs, alluded to 1 Cor. i. 11; but. 
the language of irony, in which the Apostle must. 
in that case be interpreted in ch. xvi. as speaking 
of their presence, would become sarcasm too cutting 
for so tender a heart as St. Paul's to have uttered | 
among his valedictions. “ The household of 

Stephanas’’ is mentioned in ch. i. 16 as having 
been baptized by himself: perhaps Fortunatus and 
Achaicus may have been members of that house- 
hold. There is a Fortunatus mentioned at the end 
of Clement's first Epistle to the Corinthians, who | 
was possibly the same person. Hy. A 

* FOUNDER. § [Hannicrart, I.] 


FOUNTAIN. (1.) DY, from ]°Y, to flow; 


SST 


_ also signifies an “eye,’’ Gesen. p. 1017. (2.) [+> ) 
(frem 1), a well-watered place; sometines in A. Y. 











FOUNTAIN 


“well,” or “spring.” (3.) DMS SEIN, from 
S22, to go forth, Gesen. p. 613; a gushing forth 
(4.) TPB, from “AP, wo dig, Gesen 
p- 1209. (5.) PADD, from YD), to bubble forth 


Gesen. p. 845. (6.) ‘23, or TTE3, from 553, 
to roll, Gesen. p. 288, all usually: 2yy4, or wpyh 
bdaros: suns and fons aguarum. The special use 
of these various terms will be found examined in 
the Appendix to Stanley's Sinat and Palestine. 
Among the attractive features presevted by tne 
Land of Promise to the nation migrating from 
Egypt by way of the desert, none would be more 
striking than the natural gush of waters from the 
ground. Instead of watering his field or 
as in Egypt, “with his foot’ (Shaw, 7rereds, p. 
408), the Hebrew cultivator was taught to look 
forward to a land “ drinking water of the rain of 
heaven, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths springing from valleys and hills * (Deut. 
viii. 7, xi. 11). In the desert of Sinai, “ the few 
living, perhaps perennial springs,’ by the fact of 
their rarity assume an importance hardly to be un- 
derstood in moister climates, and more than justify 
a poetical expression of national rejoicing over the 
discovery of one (Num. xxi. 17). But the springs 
of Palestine, though short-lived, are remarkable for 
their abundance and beauty, especially those which 
fall into the Jordan and its lakes throughout its 
whole course (Stanley, S. ¢ P. pp. 17, 122, 123, 235, 
373, 509; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 344). The spring 
or fountain of living water, the “eye” of the land- 
scape (see No. 1), is distinguished in all oriental 
languages from the artificially sunk and inclosed 
well (Stanley, p. 509). Its importance is implied by 
the number of topographical names compounded 
with En, or ‘Ain (Arab.): En-gedi, * Ainjidg, 
‘spring of the gazelle,’’ may serve as a striking 
instance (1 Sam. xxiii. 29; Reland, p. 763; Rob- 
inson, i. 504; Stanley, App. § 50). [See Ary.] 


ois 


Fountain at Nazareth. (Roberts.) 


The voleanie agency which has operated so power- 
fully in Palestine, has from very early times given 
tokens of its working in the warm springs which 
are found near the sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
One of them, En-eglaim, the “ spring of calves,” 
at the N. E. end of the latter, is probably identical 
with Callirrhie, mentioned by Josephus as a place 
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FOUNTAIN-GATE 


wesorted to by Herod in his last illness (Joseph. 
B. J. i. 33, § 5; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. of Pal. 120, 
121; Stanley, S. ¢ P. 285). His son Philip built 
the town, which he named Tiberias, at the sul- 
phureous hot-springs at the S. of the sea of (Galilee 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2, § 3; Hasselquist, Traveds, 
App. 283; Kitto, 114; Burckhardt, Syria, 328, 
330). Other hot-springs are found at seven miles 
distance from Tiberias, and at Omkeis (CGadara) 
(Reland, 775; Burckhardt, 276, 277; Kitto, 116, 
118). 

Jerusalem, though mainly dependent for its sup- 
ply of water upon its rain-water cisterns, appears 
from recent inquiries to have possessed either more 
than one perennial spring, or one issuing by more 
than one outlet. To this agree the “ fons perennis 
aque" of Tacitus (//ist. v. 12), and the s&drwy 
d&yéxXeirros ctoracts of Aristeas (Joseph. ii. 112, 
ed. Havercamp.; Robinson, i. 343, 345; Williams, 
Holy City, ii. 458, 468; Raumer, p. 28; kz. xlvii. 
1, 12; Kitto, Phys. Geogr. pp. 412, 415). [Cis- 
TERNS; SILOAM. ] 

In the towers built by Herod, Josephus says 
there were cisterns with yaAxoupyhuara through 
which water was poured forth: these may have 
been statues or figures containing spouts for water 
after Roman models (Plin. £pist. v. 6; H. N. 
xxxvi. 15, 121; Joseph. B. J. v. 4, § 4). 


No Eastern city is so well supplied with water 
as Damascus (Karly Trav. p. 294). In oriental 
cities generally public fountains are frequent (Poole, 
English. in Egypt, i. 180). Traces of such fount- 
ains at Jerusalem may perhaps be found in the 
names En-Rogel (2 Sam. xvii. 17), the “ Dragon- 
well’ or fountain, and the “ yate of the fountain ”’ 
(Neh. ii. 13, 14). The water which supplied Sol- 
omon's pools near Bethlehem was conveyed to them 
by subterranean channels. In these may perhaps 
be found the “sealed fountain” of Cant. iv. 12 
(Easselquist, p. 145; Maundrell, Aurly Trav. p. 
457). The fountain of Nazareth bears a traditional 


antiquity, to which it has probably good derivative, 
if not actual claim (Roberts, Views in Palestine, 
i. 21, 29, 33; Col. Ch. Chron. No. cxxx. p. 147; 
Fisher's Views in Syria, i. 31, iii. 44). 

H. W. P. 





(From Roberts.) 
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So-called ' Fountain” of Cana. 


* FOUNTAIN-GATE. 
13, and LL. vim.) 


FOWL. Several distinct Hebrew and Greek 


(JERUSALEM, [I., 





FOWL 839 


WY is a collective term for birds of prey, de 


rived from TO°Y, “to attack vehemently.” It is 
translated ful in Gen. xv. 11, Job xxviii. 7, Is. 
xviii. 6. ; 


“DY (Chald. DY), from root THB, “to 
hiss,’’ is also a collective term for birds, thoug’ vo- 
casionally rendered by swallow and sparroto. For 
the collective use of the word see Deut. iv. 17; Pa 
viii. 8; Ez. xvii. 23; and Dan. iv. 12. In Neh 
v. 18, the word seems to have the special sens 
which “fowl’’ has with us, as it is enuimeratec 
among the viands provided for Nehemiah’s table. 

In 1 K. iv. 23, among the daily provisions for 
Solomon's table “‘fatted fowl’ are included, the 


Hebrew words being DYDADN EDS. Gese- 
nius prefers to translate this “fatted geese," refer- 


ring the word to the root 13, “to be pure,” 
because of the pure whiteness of the bird. He 
gives reasons for believing that the same word in 
the cognate languages included also the meaning 
of swan, 

In the N. T. the word translated “ fowls’ is 
most frequently ra xrerecvd, which comprehends all 
kinds of birds (including ravens, Luke xii. 24); 
but in Rev. xix. 17-21, where the context shows 
that birds of prey are meant, the Greek is ra Spyea. 
The same distinction is observed in the apocrypha 
writings: comp. Jud. xi. 7, Ecclus. xvii. 4 xiii 
14, with 2 Mace. xv. 33. W.D. 

[The following supplement to the preceding art- 
icle appears under Hinps in the English edition, 
but was omitted in reprinting, through the misun- 
derstanding of a reference in the Appendix. As 
‘birds’? and “fowls'’ are used in precisely the 
same sense in the A. V., it is better that the two 
articles should be united. | 

Birds are mentioned as articles of food in Deut. 
xiv. 11, 20, the intermediate verses containing a 
list of unclean birds which were not to be eaten. 
There is a similar list in Lev. xi. 13-19. From 
Job vi. 6, Luke xi. 12, we find that the eggs of 
birds were also eaten. Quails and pigeons are 
edible birds mentioned in the O. T. Our Saviour's 
mention of the hen gathering her chickens under 
her wing implies that the domestic fowl was known 
in Palestine. The art of snaring wild birds is re- 
ferred to in Ps. cxxiv. 7; Prov. i. 17, vii. 23; Am 
iii. 5; Hos. v. 1, vii. 12. The cage full of birds in 
Jer. v. 27 was a trap in which decoy-birds were 
placed to entice others, and furnished with a trap- 
door which could be dropped by a fowler watching 
atadistance. This practice is mentioned in Ecclus. 
xi. 30 (wépdiE Onpeurhs év nxaprdAAw; comp. 
Arist. [/ist. Anim. ix. 8). In Deut. xxii. 6 it is 
commanded that an Israelite finding a bird’s-nest in 
his path might take the young or the eggs, but 
must let the hen-bird go. By this means the 
extirpation of any species was guarded against 
Comp. Phocyl. Carm. 80 ff.: — 


My tts GprcOag KaAcns apa wavras eAecOe 
pyrépa & éxmporcrass, tv’ éxys waAt rhode veorrous, 


Birds were not ordinarily used as victims in the 


Jewieh sacrifices. They were not deemed valuable 
enough for that purpose; but the substitution of 
turtle-doves and pigeons was perinitted to the poor 
and in the sacrifice for purification. The way of 
offering them is detailed in Lev. i. 15-17, and v. 8 

and it is worthy of notice that the practice of not 


words are thus rendered in the A. V. of the Bible. 


Of these the most common is F)1Y, which is usually 
a collective term for all kinds of birds, frequently 


with the addition of DYQ""77, “of the skies.” 


840 FOWLER 


dividing them, which was the case in other victims, 
was of high antiquity (Gen. xv. 10). 

The abundance of birds in the East has been 
mentioned by many travellers. In Curzon’s Mon- 
asteries of the Levant, and in Stanley's Sinai and 
Palestine, this abundance is noticed; by the latter 
in connection with his admirable illustration of the 
parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 4). 
enmiiller. Jorgen. v. 59.) 

The nests of birds were readily allowed by the 
Orientals to remain in their temples and sanctuaries, 
as though they had placed themselves under thie 
protection of God (comp. Herod. i. 159; lian, 
I. H.v.17). There is probably an allusion to this 
in Ps. Ixxxiv. 3. 


‘The seasons of migration observed by birds are 


noticed in Jer. viii. 7. Birds of song are men 
tioned in Ps. civ. 12; Eccl. xii. 4. Ducks and 
‘geese are supposed to be meant by the word 
OM] in 1 K. iv. 23. W. D. 


FOWLER. ([Sparrow.] 


FOX (Opt, shirdl: arcowht). The root of 


Dyas is byw, “to break through, to make hol- 
low;"’ and hence its application to the fox, which 
burrows. The term, probably, in its use by the 
Hebrews, included the jackal as well as the com- 
mon fox; for some of the passages in which A. V. 
renders it ‘fox’? suit that animal, while others 
better represent the habits of the jackal. 

The fox is proverbially fond of grapes, and a very 
destructive visitor to vineyards (Cant. ii. 15). The 
proverbially cunning character of the fox is alluded 
to in kz. xiii. 4 and Luke xiii. 32, where the 
prophets of Israel are said to be like foxes in the 
desert, and where our Saviour calls Herod “that 
fox.” His habit of burrowing among ruins is re- 
ferred to in Neh. iv. 3 and Lam. y. 18 (see also 
Matt. viii. 20). In Judg. xv. 4, and in Ps. lxiii. 
10, it seems probable that the jackal rather than 
the fox is spoken of. The Rabbinical writers make 
frequent mention of the fox and his habits. In 
the Talmud it is said, «« The fox does not die from 
being under the earth: he is used to it, and it does 
not hurt him.’’ And again, “He has gained as 
much as a fox in a ploughed field,” ¢. e. nothing. 
Another proverb relating to him is this: — 

"If the fox be at the rudder, 
Speak him fairly, * My dear brother.’ ” 
Both the fox and the jackal are common in Pal- 
estine; the latter name being probably connected 
with the Heb. shi’dal; Fr. chacal; Germ. schakal; 
Sanskr. ¢rikdlit, grigala, 

A curious instance of a not unfrequent error in 
the LXA. will be found in 1 K. xx. 10, where 
shi'dlim, foxes, has been read for salim, handfuls, 
and rendered accordingly. W.D. 

There can te no doubt that the Hebrew word 


slital (OPN) denotes the “jackal” (Canis au- 
reus), as well as “the fox.”” The passage in Ds. 
Ixiii. 10, “they shall be a portion for shi'dlim,” 
evidently refers to “jackals,” which are ever ready 
to prey on the dead bodies of the slain. Indeed, 
we are inclined to think that the *jackal”’ is the 
animal more particularly signified in almost all the 
passages in the O. T. where the Hebrew term oc- 





a We remember some years ago testing this fond- 
ness for grapes in the jackals, foxes, and wolves, in the 
Regent's Park Zovlogical Gardens. The two firat- 


(Comp. Ros- | 


FOX 


'curs. The partiality for grapes is nearly as strong 


in the jackal as in the fox; @ and there can be nc 
doubt that the Hebrew shi’dal, the Persian skagal, 
the German schakal, and the Engliab jackal, are 
all connected with pach other. 





Canis aurews. 


ihe shu'aim ot Judg. xv. 4 are evidently 
« jackals,"" and not “ foxes,”’ for the former animal 
is gregarious, whereas the latter is solitary in its 
habits; and it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Samson should ever have succeeded in catch- 
ing so many as 300 foxes, whereas he could readily 


have “ taken in snares,"’ as the Hebrew verb ie) 


properly means, so many jackals, which go together 
for the most part in large groups. The whole pas 
sage, which describes the manner in which Samson 
avenged himself on the Philistines by tying the 
tails of two jackals together, with a firebrand be 
tween them, and then sending them into the stand- 

ing corn and orchards of his enemies, has, it is 
well known, been the subject of much dispute. Dr. 

Kennicott (Jtemarks on Select Passages in the O. 

T., Oxford, 1787, p. 100) proposed, on the author- 


ity of seven Heb. MSS., to read shédlim (a >yr)), 
“sheaves”? (?), instead of sha’ dlimn (Spare ), 


leaving out the letter 5, the meaning then being, 
simply, that Samson took 300 sheaves of corn, and 
put end to end (‘tail to tail’’), and then set a 
burning torch between them. (See also what an 
anonymous I‘rench author bas written under the 
title of Renards de Samson, and his arguments re- 
futed in a treatise, “ De Vulpibus Simson#is,” by 
B. H. Gebhard, in Thes. Nor. Theol. Phil. i. 553 
ff.) ‘The proposed reading of Kennicott has de- 
servedly found little favor with commentators. Not 
to mention the authority of the important old ver- 
sions which are opposed to this view, it is pretty 
certain that sédlim cannot mean “sheaves."’ The 
word, which occurs only three times, denotes in Is. 
xl. 12 “the hollow of the hand,” and in 1 K. xx 
10, Iz. xiii. 19, « handfuls.” 

The difficulty of the whole passage consists in 
understanding how two animals tied togetber by 
their tails would run far in the same direction. 
Col. H. Smith (in Kitto’s Cyc. art. Shw’al) ob- 
serves, ‘they would assuredly pull counter to each 
other, and ultimately fight most fiercely.'? Prob- 
ably they would; but it is only fair to remember, 


——— 


named animals ate the frui with avidity, but the 
wolves would not touch it. 


FOX FRANKINCENSE $1 


m reply to the objections which critics have ad-) there is no doubt that the common .jackal of the 
vanced to this transaction of the Hebrew judge, | country is the Canis uureus, which may be heard 
that it has yet to be demonstrated that two jackals | every night in the villages. Hemprich and Ebren- 
united by their tails would run counter, and thus | berg (Symb. Phys. pt. i.) speak of a vulpine ani- 
defeat the intended purpose; in so important a| mal, under the name of Canis Syriacus, as occur- 
matter as the verification: of a Scripture narrative | ring in Lebanon. Col. H. Smith has figured an 
the proper course is experimental where it can be | animal to which he gives the name of “ Syrian fox "’ 
resorted to. Again, we know nothing as to the|or Vulpes thaleb, or tanleb; but we have been 
length of the cord which attached the animals, a | quite unable to identify the animal with any known 
consideration which is obviously of much import- | species.” The Egyptian Vu/pes Niloticus and doubt- 
ance in the question at issue, for as jackals are gre- 
garious, the couples would naturally run together 
if we allow a length of cord of two or three yards, 
especially when we reflect that the terrified animals 
would endeavor to escape as far as possible out of 
the reach of their captor, and make the best of their 
way out of his sight. Col. H. Smith's explanation, 
which has been adopted by Kitto (in the Pict. Bibl. 
in Judg. /. c.), namely, that by ‘tail to tail’’ is to be 
understood the end of the firebrand attached to the 
extremity of the tail, is contradicted by the imme- 
diate context, where it is said that Samson “ put a 
firebrand in the midst between two tails.” The 
translation of the A. V. is unquestionably the cor- 
rect rendering of the Hebrew, and has the author- 
ity of the LXX. and Vulg. in its favor. But if 
- the above reniarks are deemed inadequate to a sat- 
isfactory solution of Samson's exploit, we are at 


both in the capture of the jackals and in the use 
to which he put them, and it is not necessary to 
conclude that the animals were all caught at, and 
let loose from, the sume place. Some might have 
been taken in one portion of the Philistines’ terri- 
tory and some in another, and let loose in different 





less the common fox of our own country (V. rul. 
garis) are Palestine species. Hasselquist ( 7rav. 
p- 184) says foxes are common in the stony country 
about Bethlehem, and near the Convent of St. 
John, where about vintage time they destroy ail 
XY the vines unless they are strictly watched. That 
jackals and foxes were formerly very common in 
some parts of Palestine is evident from the names 
of places derived from these animals, as Hazar-Shual 
(Josh. xv. 28), Shaal-bim (Judg. i. 35). W. H. 


FRANKINCENSE (7722°, from ]2, to 
be white: AlBavos, Ex. xxx. 34, &c., and Matt. ii. 
11; A:Bavwrds, 1 Chr. ix. 29; Kev. viii. 3, N. 
T.), a vegetable resin, brittle, glittering, and of a 
bitter taste, used for the purpose of sacrificial fumi- 
gation (Ex. xxx. 34-36). It is obtained by succes- 
sive incisions in the bark of a tree called the arbor 
thuris, the first of which yields the purest and 


whitest kind (7ID¥ 9: alBavov Babar, oF Ka- 
@apdv); while the produce of the after ‘incisions is 
spotted with yellow, and as it becomes old loses its 
whiteness altogether. The Hebrews imported their 
frankincense from Arabia (Is. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20), 
and more particularly from Saba; but it is remark- 
able that at present the Arabian Libanum, or Oli- 
banum, is of a very inferior kind, and that the 
finest frankincense imported into Turkey comes 
through Arabia from the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. The Arabian plant may possibly 
have degenerated, or it may be that the finest kind 





parts of the country. This view would obviate the 
alleged difficulty alluded to above; for there would 
be no necessity for the jackals to run any great dis- 
tance in order to insure the greatest amount of 
damage to the crops: 150 different centres, so to 
speak, of conflazration throughout the country of 
the Philistines must have burnt up nearly all their 
corn; and, from the whole context, it is evident that 
the injury done was one of alinost unlimited extent.¢ 

With respect to the jackals and foxes of Palestine, 





a * The reader will find interesting information re- Sr ee ee ee 
specting some of the supposed difficulties in Samson’s| 9% The late Col. Hamilton Smith used to make draw- 
exploit with the foxes, in Thomson's Land and Book, | ings of animals from all sources, such as monuments, 
Hi. 340, 341. Prof. Cassel also (Richter und Ruth, p. | books, specimens, &c.; but, as he often forgot the 
186, in Lange’s Bihelwerk) brings forward from the his- sources, it is difficult in several instances to understand 
tory of other ancient chieftains various instances of a | what animal he intended. Dr. Gray tells us that he 
resort to similar modes of inflicting injury on enemies | was unable to identify many of the horses in Jardine’s 
2 war. H. Naturalist’s Library. 


liberty to suppose that he had men to help him —_ : 
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was always procured from India, as it certainly was| Ausonius (.fonosyl. p. 110) are of little avai 
in the time of Djuscorides. The Arabs call the {against the fact that the tree is not at presen. 
best frankincense cundar, with which compare the |found in Palestine (Cels. /fiered. i. p. 231 ££ 
Sanskrit cunderu, an odorous gum which is stated | Rosenm. Alterthumsk. iv. 153 ff). T. EB. 

by the Hindu medical writers to be the produce of * FRANKLY (said of the creditor's manner of 
a tree called Saléret or Saba. This tree grows on discharging his debtors, Luke vii. 42 formerly meant 
the monntains of India, and is described by Dr. freely, generously. ‘The Greek is €yapizare, & ¢ 
Roxburgh. who calls it the Boswellia serrata (Asie. | made a gift of the debt to those whu owed it. H. 


tee ee Oyo et.) i ed * FRAY (Deut. xxviii. 26; Jer. vii. 33: Zech. 
lhe resin itself is well known: but it is still un-|; 9 1) ineans “affricht.” “terrify.” It was commun 


certain by what tree it is produced. Ancient as] yhen our version wan made, but is now a pruvin- 
well as modern authors vary in their descriptions | ation H 


to such an extent that it is difticult to arrive at a 
«* oe eae e 
consistent, still more dittcult to gain a botanical FREEDOM, acts xxil. 28. (Crrizessuir.] 
: * FRET (Lev. xiii. 55) is apparently a roen 


idea of the plant. It is described by Theophrastus re : : 
(not a participle) denoting the plazue-spot im a kep- 


as attaining the height of about five ells, having 

many branches, leaves like the pear-tree, and bark | rous garment. It translates STS, literally a 

like the laurel; but at the same time he mentions | pollow spot, here one that has ete ainto-te ee 

another description, according to which it resembles | ure of the cloth. It is from the Anglo-Saxon pra, 

the mustick-tree, its leaves being of a reddish color | « to devour," kindred with freoden, “torub.” H. 
* FRINGES. [Dress; HEM or Garmest.] 


(flist, Plint. ix. 4). According to Diodorus (v. 

41) it is a small tree, resembling the Keyptian 

hawthorn, with gold-vellow leaves like those of the| FROG (DIMES, tzephardé’a [marah-teaper 
Gesen., but Dietrich has other conjectures]: B+ 

tTpaxos: runt), the animal selected by God as ap 


word. The ditticulty was rather increased than 
otherwise in the time of Pliny by the importation 
of some shoots of the tree itself, which seemed to | instrument for humbling the pride of Pharach (Ex. 
belong to the ferebinthus (xii. 31). Garcia de | vill. 2-14; Ps. lxxviii. 45, ev. 30; Wisd. xix. lui; 
Horto represents it a3 low, with a leaf like that of | frogs came in prodigious numbers from the canals, 
the mostich: he distinguishes two kinds, the finer, | the rivers, and the marshes, they filled the houses, 
growing on the mountains, the other dark, and of {and even entered the ovens and kneading tninchs; 
an inferior quality, growing on the plains. Char-| when at the command of Moses the frets died, the 
din says thut the frankincense tree on the mount-| people gathered them in heaps, and «the land 
ains of Caramania resembles a large pear-tree. It} stank ‘' from the corruption of the bodies. There 
is not mentioned by Forskal, and Niebuhr could | can. be no doubt that the whole transaction was 
learn nothing of it (Trav. p. 356). A more def-| miraculous: frogs, it is true, if allowed to increase, 
inite notion of the plant might possibly be obtained | can easily be imagined to oecur in such miultitades 
from the Thuiat occidentalis, the American arbertas marked the second plague of Egypt: indeed 
vite, or frankincense tree. But at any rate there | similar plagues are on record as having aeeurred in 
can be little doubt that the tree which produces the | various places, as at Peonia and Dardania, where 
Indian frankincense, and which in all probability | frogs suddenly appeared in such numbers as to 
supplied Arabia with the finer kind supposed to be} cause the inhabitants to leave that revion (see 
indicenous in that country, is the Boswellia serrata | Eustathius on Hom. //. i., and other quotations 
of Roxburgh (vid. supr.); or Boswellia thurifera | cited by Bochart, /Neroz. iii. 573); but that the 
of Colebrooke. Its claims have been maintained | transaction was miraculous appears from the fulluw- 
by Colebrooke against the Juniperus Lycta of Lin- | ing considerations. 
neus, which was long supposed to be the true}  (1.) The time of the occurrence was in spring, 
frankincense tree. Colcbrouke shows, upon the} when frogs would be in their tadpole state. or at 
testimony of French botanists, that this tree, which | any rate not sutticiently developed to enable them 
grows in the south of France, does not vield the|to go far from the water. (2.) The troys would 
gum in question. It is extremely doubtful what | not naturally have died, in such prudizious numbers 
tree produces the Arabian offanum: Lamarck as is recorded, in a single day. 
proposes the Amyris Gileadensis; but, as it would] — It is stated (x. viii. 7) that the Feyptian «ma 
seen, Upon inconclusive evidence. gicians brouzht up frogs.’ Some writers have de- 
The Indian oli), or frankincense, is im-| nied that they could have had any such power, and 
ported in chests and casks from Bombay, as a reg-| think that they must have practiced some deceit 
ular article of sale. It is chiefly used in the rites |; It is worthy of remark, that though they may have 
of the Greek and Roman churches; and its only | been permitted by God to increase the placrues, they 
medical application at present is as a perfume in| were quite unable to remove thei. 
sick rooms. The olianum, or frankincense used Amonyst the Evyptians the frog was considend 
by the Jews in the Temple service, is not to be con-| a symbol of an imperfect man, and was suppered to 
founded with the frankincense of commerce, which | be generated from the slime of the river — ex vijs 
is a spontaneous exudation of the Pinus abics, or | rod worauov tAvos (see Horapello, i. 23). A frug 
Norway spruce fir, and resembles, in its nature and | sitting upon a lotus (Velmmbeun) was also regarded 
uses, the Burgundy pitch which is obtained from | by the ancient Egyptians as symboheal of the re 
the same tree. turn of the Nile to its bed after the inundationa, 
From Cant. iv. 14, it has heen inferred that the} Hence the Egyptian word //hrar, which was used 
frankincense tree grew in Palestine, and especially | to denote the Nile descending, was aiso, with the 
on Mount Lebanon. The connection between the | slight change of the first letter into an aspirate, 
names, however, goes for nothing (Lebonah, Leba-| Chrur, the name of a frog (Jablouski, Pencd 
pon); the word may be used for aromatic plants | .2qypt. iv. 1, § 9). 
generally (Gesen. Ler.); and the rhetorical flour-| The only known species of frog which occurs at 
ishes of Ilorus (/:pit. iii. 6, “thuris silvas"") and! present in Egypt is the Rana esculenta, of whick 
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two varieties are described which differ from Spal- 
lanzani’s species in some slight peculiarities (De- 
script. de C Egypte, Hist. Natur. tom. i. p. 181, 
tol. ed.). The Kina esculenta, the well-known 
edible frog of the Continent, which occurs also in 
sume localities in England, has a wide geographical 
range, being found in many parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. How the #2. punclits ( Peludytes) came 
to be described as an Lyyptian species we cannot 
say, but it is certain that this species is not found 
in Egypt, and it is almost certain that none but 
the /2. esculenta does occur in that country. We 
are able to state that Dr. A. Giinther of the British 
Museum confirms this statement. A species of 
tree-frug (/yls) occurs in Egypt; but sae this 
genus we have nothing to do. r. H. 

* It is remarkable that none of tie: nee 
writers speak of frogs as existing in Palestine 
(though referring to those in Egypt, as in Ps. 
Ixxviii. 45, cv. 30); and yet the marshes, pools, 
and tanks there abound with them, and the trav- 
eller in the spring months hears their croaking in- 
cessantly from one end of the lind to the other. 
The crater kuown as Birket er-Rum (the Phials of 
Josephus), not far from the ancient Cwsarea Philippi 
(Bansts), is a noted haunt of these animals. * Ou 
every stone, and along the edve they sat in serried 
ranks, bolting into the water before us as we 
stepped, while hundreds of water-snakes wriggled 
from under them, but not a sterk ora heron to 
rule them” (Tristram, Land of /srael, p. 590, 2d 
ed.).  “ Large parts of its surface (Phiala) are cov- 
ered with a sort of sea-weed, and upon it, and all 
around the marvin, 

These loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring.’ 


It seems to be the very metropolis of frogdom 
(Thomson, Lind and Book, i. 368). H. 
FRONTLETS, or PHYLACTERIES 
(MADD, Ex. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18; the 
only three passages of the O. T. in which the word 


occurs; LAX. agdaevra; N. T. gvdaxrhpia, 
Matt. xxiii. the modern Jews calla them Ten 


phillin, ODA, a word not found in the Bible, 
Buxtorf, Ler. Talm. 8. v.). These “ frontlets ” or 
“ phylacteries ’’ were strips of parchment, on which 
were written four passaves of Scripture (Ex. xiii. 
2-10, 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9, 13-22) in an ink pre 
pared for the purpose. They were then rolled up 
in a case of black calf-skin, which was attached to 
@ stiffer piece of leather, having a thong one finger 
broad, and one and a half cubits long. « ‘They were 
placed at the bend of 
the left arm, and after 
the thong had made a 
litue knot in the shape 
of the letter +, it was 
wound about the arm 
in a spiral line, which 
ended at the top of the 
middle finger."’ This 
was called “the Tephil- 
lah on the arm,’ and 
the leather case contained 
only one cell, the pas- 
sages being written ona 
single piece of parch- 
ment, with thin lines 
ruled between (Godwyn, 
Moses and Aaron, bk. i. 
ch. x.). Those worn on 





Prontiets or Phylacteries. 
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the forehead were written on four strips of parch 
ment (which might not be of any hide except cow 

hide, Nork, Bram. und Rabb. p. 211; comp 
Hesych. s. v. Xxurlen éxixouplu), and put into four 
little cells within a square case, on which the letter 


t) was written; the three points of the W being 


‘‘an emblem of the heavenly Fathers, Jehovah our 
Lord Jehovah " (Zvhar, fol. 54, col. 2). The square 


had two thongs (MVVD°S™), on which Hebrew 
letters were inscribed; these were passed round the 


head, and after making a knot in the shape of T 
passed over the breast. This phylactery waa culled 
“the Tephillth on the head,” and was worn in the 
centre of the forehead (Leo of Modena, Ceremonica 
of the Jews, i. 11, n. 4; Calmet, s. v. Phylactery ; 
Otho, Lex. Rab. p. 636). 


The derivation of Mepiw is uncertain. Ge- 
senius derives it by contraction from Moacey 
(Thes. p. 548). The Rabbinic name he SF) comes 


from man, ‘6a prayer,’ because they were worm 
during prayer, and were supposed to typify the sin- 
cerity of the worshipper; hence they were bound 
on the eft wrist (Gem. Aruvin, 95, 2; Otho, 4 c.; 
Buxt. Lex. Tali. a. v.). In Matt. xxiii. 5, only, 
they are called guAaxrhpia, either because they 
tended to promote observance of the Law (dei uyn- 
phy te Tod Geod, Just. Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. 
p. 205, for which reason Luther happily renders 
the word by Denkzetlel); or from the use of them 
as amulets (Lat. Predt1, Gk. weplarra, Grotius ad 
Matt. xxiii. 5). dvAakrhpioy i is the ordinary Greek 
word for an amulet (Plut. ii. 378, B, where gua. 
=the Koman Bull), and is used appar ently with 
this meaning by a Greek translator, Ez. xiii. 18, 


for Mn>>, cushions (Rosenmiiller, Schol. ad loc. 


cit.; Schleusner, Lez. in N. T.). That phylacteries 
tcere used as amulets is certain, and was very nat- 
ural (Targ. ad Cant. viii. 3; Bartoloee. Bibl. Rad, 
i. 576; Winer, 8. vy. Amulete, Phylakterien). 
Jerome (on Matt. xxiii. 5) says they were thus 
used in his day by the Babylonians, Persians, and 
Indians, and condemns certain Christian “ mulier- 
cul" for similarly using the gospels (‘“ parvula 
evangelia,” BiBAla pixpd, Chrys.) as wepidupara, 
especi: ally the Proem to St. John (comp. Chrysost. 
Hom. in Matt. 73). ‘The Koran and other sacred 
books are applied to the same purpose to this day 
(Hottinger, //ist. Orient. i. 8, p. 301, de Nummis 
Orient. xvii. ff; “ The most esteemed of all Hhe- 
gabs is a Mooshaf, or copy of the Koran,”’ Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. i. 338). Scaliver even supposes that 
phylacteries were designed to supersede those amu- 
lets, the use of which had been already learnt by 
the Israclites in Egypt. [AMULETs.] There was 
a spurious book called Phylact. Angelorum, where 
Pope Gelasius evidently understood the word to 
mean “amulets,” for he remarks that Phylacteria 
ought rather to be ascribed to devils. In this sense 
they were expressly forbidden by Pope Gregory 
(« Si quis . . . phylacteriis usus fuerit, anathema 
sit,” Sixt. Senensis, Bibl. Sanct. p. 92; comp. 
Can. 36, Concil. Laod.). 

The LXX. rendering aodAeura (Aquil. arlyan- 
ra) must allude to their being tightly bound on the 
forehead and wrist during prayer. Petit (Var. 
Lectt. ti. 3) would read a(dAeuvra (h. e. @ppensa 
aisora dx) &torpori? Schleusner, Thes. & v. 
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doad.), but he is amply refuted by Spencer (de 
Leggy. bit. iv. 2, p. 1210) and Witsius C2 gypt. 
li. 9, § 11). Jerome calls them Pettaciela (al. 
Pictat.), a name which tolerably expresses their 
purpose (Forcellini, Ler. a. v.). 

The expression “they make broad their phy- 
lacteries"’ (wAartvovos Ta uA. avTrwy, Matt. 
xxiii. 5) refers not so much to the phylactery itself, 
which seems to have been of a prescribed breadth, 


as to the case (FTS°ZP) in which the parchment 
was kept, which the Pharisees (among their other 
pretentious customs, Mark vii. 3, 4; Luke v. 334, 
&e.) made as conspicuous as they could (Reland, 
Antig. ii, 9, 15). Misled probably by the term 


wAatuvovot, and by the mention of the SVE, 


or fringe (Nuin. xv. 38, xA@opa baxlvOivoy ém) Ta 
xpdoweda tav wrepuyiwy, 1.XX.), in connection 
with them, Epiphanius says that they were rAdrea 
ovata xoppupas, like the Roman daticlare, or the 
stripes on a Dalmatic (ra 8e onuara THs moppu- 
pas puvdaxrnpia eidbacw of AxpiBwuevor peTo- 
vouatev, ¢. fher. i. 33; Sixt. Sen. /c.). He says 
that these purple stripes were worn by the Phari- 
sees with frinves, and four pomevranates, that no 
one mivlit touch theiz, and hence he derives their 
name (Reland, Art. it. 9, 15). But that this is an 
erzor is clearly shown by Scaliger (Zlench. Trther. 
viii. 66 ff). It is said that the Pharisees wore 
them always, whereas the common people cnly used 
them at prayers, because they were considered to 


be even holier than the YS, or golden plate, on 
the priest's tiara (Lex. xxviii. 36) since that had the 
sacred name once engraved, but in each of the 
Tiphillin the tetragruumaton recurred twenty- 
three times (Carpzov, App. Critic. 196). Again, | 
the Pharisees wore the 7cphillah above the eibew, 
but the Sadducees on the palm of the hand ((ioc- 
wyn, 4c.). The modern Jews only wear them at 
morning prayers, and sometimes at noon (Leo of 
Modena, & c.). 

In our Lord’s time they were worn by all Jews, 
except the Karaites, women, and slaves. Boys, 
when (at the age of thirteen years and a day) they 


becaine FVISID 3D (sons of the commandments), 
were bound to wear them (Baba Berac. fol. 22, 1, 
in Glossi), and therefore they may have been used 
even by our Lord, as he merely discountenanced 
their abuse. The sugzestion was made by Scaliyer 
(i. c.), and led to a somewhat idle controversy. 
Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. xxii. 5) and Otho 
(Lee. Lth. p. 656) agree with Scaliger, but Carp- 
zov (/. c.) and others strongly deny it, from a belief 
that the entire use of phylacteries arose frum an 
error. 

The Karaites explained Deut. vi. 8, Ex. xiii. 9, 
&e., as a figurative command to remember the law 
(Reland, Antiq. p. 132), as is certainly the case in 
similar passaves (Prov. iii. 3, vi. 21, vil. 3; Cant. 
viii. 6, &e.). It seems clear to us that the scope 
of these injunctions favors the Karaite interpreta- 


tion, and in Ex. xiii. 9 the word is not Mopww, 


but J DT “a memorial” (Gerhardus on Deut. vi. 
3; Edzardus on Beracoth, i. 200; Heidanus, de 
Orig. Lrroris, viii. B. 6; Schcttgen, Hor. Hebr. 
i. 199; Rosenmiiller, ad loc. ; Henystenberg, Pent. 
§. 458). Considering too the nature of the passages 
inscribed on the phylacteries (by no means the most 
important in the Pentateuch — for the Fathers are 
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mistaken in saying that the Decaloyue was used 
in this way, Jer. 2 c.; Chrysost. £ c. ; Theophrt. 
ad Mutt. xxiii. 5), and the fact that we have re 
trace whatever of their use before the exile (during 
which time the Jews probably leant the practice 
of wearing them from the Babylonians), we have 
no doubt that the object of the precepts (Deut. vi. 
8; Ex. xili. 9) was to impress on the minds of the 
people the necessity of remembering the Law. But 
tbe figurative language in which this duty was 
urged upon them was mistaken for a literal com- 
mand. An additional argument against the lit- 
eral interpretation of the direction is the dangerous 
abuse to which it was immediately liable. Indeed 
such an observance would defeat the supposed in- 
tention of it, by substituting an outward cercmony 
for an inward remembrance. We have a specimen 
of this in the curious literalism of Kiinchi’s com 
ment on Ps. i. 2. Starting the objection that it is 
impossible to meditate in God's law day and nizht, 
because of sleep, domestic cares, &c., he answers 
that for the fulfillment of the text it is sutticient to 
wear Tephiltin | 

In spite of these considerations, Justin ( Did. e. 
Tryph. 1. ¢.), Chrysostom, Euthymius, Theophy- 
lact, aud many moderns (Bauingarten, Coram. i 
479; Winer, s. v. Pi ylakt.) prefer the literal mean- 
ing. It rests therefure with them to account fa 
the entire absence of all allusion to phvlacteries in 
the O. T. The passages in Proverls (tv. sujra) 


contain no such reference, and in Ez. xxiv. 17 “385 
means not a phylactery (as Jarchi says}, but a tur- 
ban. [CRowNs.]  (Gesen. Thes. p. 1084.) 

The Kabbis have many rules about ul:eir use. 
They were not worn on Sabbaths or other sacred 
aays, because those days were themselves a siz or 


pledge (7°88), and required no further memorial 
(Zohar, fol. 236; Reland, l. ¢c.). They mus: be 
read standing in the morning (when blue can be 
distinguished from green), but in the evening (at 
sunset) they might be read sitting. In times of 
persecution a red thread was worn instead (Mun- 
ster, de prec, affirm. ; comp. dosh. ii. 18). Beth 
hands were to be used, if possible, in writing them. 
The leather must have no hole in it. A sinwle blot 
did not signify if an uneducated boy could read the 
word. At the top of the parchment no mere room 


must be left than would suffice for the letter zh 
but at the bottom there might be room even for 7° 


or “T, A man, when wearing the Tephil/in, must 
not approach within four cubits of a cemetery 
(Sixt. Senensis, /. c.). He who has a taste for 
further frivolities (which yet are deeply interesting 
as illustrative of a priestly superstition) may find 
them in Lightfoot (Hur. Heb. ad loc.), Sehe ttgen, 
Otho (Lex. dab. 8. v.), and in the Mishna — espe- 
cially in the treatise called Rosh Hashanah. 

The Rabbis even declared that God wore them, 
arguing from Is. Ixii. 8; Deut. xxxiii. 2; Is. xlix. 
16. Perhaps this was a pious fraud to inculcate 
their use; or it may have had some mystic mean- 
ing (Zohar, pt. ii. fol. 2; Carpzov, & c.). 

Josephus gives their general significance (Art. 
iv. 8, § 13, d&s replBAewroy elvar wavraydbey +d 
mepl avrovs mpd@uuoy tov Beov). They were sup- 
posed to save from the Devil (Targ. ad Cant. viii. 3) 
and from sin (Hottinger, Jur. f/ebr. Leg. xx. 29), 
and they were used for oaths; but the Rabbis dis. 
approved the application of them to charm wuunda, 


ee 
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ww lull children to sleep (id. Leg. 253; Maimon 
de [ddA. ii.). He who wore them was supposed to 
prolong his days (Is. xxxviii. 16), but he who did 
not, was duvomed to perdition, since he thereby broke 
eight affirm:tive precepts (Maimon. Tep/il. iv. 26). 

On the analogous practice alluded to in Rev. xiii. 
16, xiv. 1, see FoRENEAD. 

Besides the authors already quoted (Sixt. Senen- 
sis, Keland, Otho, Lightfoot, Schcttgen, Carpzov, 
Hlottinger, Godwyn, Rosenmiiller, &c.), see the 
following, to whom they reter: Maimonides, 7- 
phillin ; Wagenseil in Sots, cap. ii. pp. 397-418; 
Pala Mishna, ad Tract. Beracotb, pp. 8, 

Be sk, de Judeorum Ligamentis precatiris, and 
ie Usu Phylact. (1679); Basnage, /ist. des Juifs, 
liv. vi. ch. xvifi.; Braunius, de Vest. Sacer. p. 7 
ff.; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. p. 170 ff.; Ugolini, Thes. 
tom. xxi., de Usu Phyluct. ‘There is in this latter 
work much further information, but we have in- 
nerted all that seemed interesting. F. W. F. 


* FROST. [PALestine, 47.) 
* FUEL. [CoaL; Dunc; OveN; Trorns.] | 


FULLER (p25, from O25, tread, Gesen. 
p. 657: yvapeds: full). 





ers, 80 far as it is mentioned in Scripture, appears 
to have consisted chiefly in cleansing garments and 
whitening them. The use of white garments, and 
also the feeling respecting their use for festal and 
religious purposes, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing passages: Eccl. ix. 8; Dan. vii. 9; Is. 
Ixiv. 6; Zech. iii. 3, 5; 2 Sam. vi. 14; 1 Chr. xv. 
27; Mark ix. 3; Rev. iv. 4, vi. 11,.vii. 9; Mishna, 
Taanith, iv. 8; see also Stat. Silv. i. 2, 237; Ovid. 
Fast. i. 79; Claudian, de Laud. Stil. iii. 289. | 
This branch of the trade was perhaps exercised 
by other persons than those who carded the wool 
and smoothed the cloth when woven (Mishna, Bara 
kama, i. x. 10). In applying the marks used to 
distinguish cloths sent to be cleansed, fullers were 
desired to be careful to avoid the mixtures forbidden 
by the Law (lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11; Mishna, 
Maasec. Ciluam, ix. 10). 

The process of fulling or cleansing cloth, so far 
as it may be gathered from the practice of other 
nations, consisted in treading or stamping on the 
garments with the feet or with bats in tubs of 
water, in which some alkaline substance answering 
the purpose of soap had been dissolved (Cesen. 


Thes. p. 1261, 027); Beckmann, ist. of /nren- 


tions, ii. 94, 95, Bohn). The substances used for 
this purpose which ure mentioned in Scripture are 


“Wild, nitre, virpoy, nitrum (Gesen. p. 930; Prov. 


tay. 90; Jer. ii. 22), and S75, soap, wola, |i 
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herba fullonum, herba borith (Gesen. p. 246; Mal. 
iii. 2). Nitre is found in Egypt and in Syria, and 
vegetable alkali was also obtained there from the 
ashes of certain plants, probably Salsola kak (Ge- 
sen. p. 246; Plin. xxxi. 10, 46; Hasselquist, p. 275; 
Burckhardt, Syria, p. 214). The juice also of some 
saponaceous plant, perhaps Gypsaphila struthium, 
or Saponaria officinalis, was sometimes mixed with 
the water for the like purpose, and may thus be 
regarded as representing the soap of Scripture. 
Other substances also are mentioned as being em- 
ployed in cleansing, which, together with alkali, 
seem to identify the Jewish with the Roman pro- 
cess, as urine and chalk, Creta cimolia, and bean- 
water, t. ¢. bean-meal mixed with water (Mishna, 
Shubd. ix. 53; Niddrh, ix. 6). Urine, both of men 
and of animals, was regularly collected at Rome 
for cleansing cloths (Plin. xxxviii. 6, 8; Athen. 
xi. p. 484; Mart. ix. 93; Plautus, Asin. v. 2, 57), 
and it seems not improbable that its use in the full- 
er'’s trade at Jerusalem may have suggested the 
coarse taunt of Rabehakeh, during his interview 
with the deputies of Hezekiah in the highway of 
the Fuller's Field (2 K. xviii. 17), but Schottgen 


The ‘rane of the full- . thinks it doubtful whether the Jews made ene of 


it in fulling (Aatg. full. § 9). . 
process of whitening garments am 
performed by rubbing into them 
chalk or earth of some kind. Creta 
cimolia (Cimolite) was probably the 
earth most frequently used. The 
whitest sort of earth for this pur- 
pose is a white potter’s clay or 
marl, with which the poor at Rome 
rubbed their clothes on festival days 
to make them appear brighter (Plin. 
uxxi. 10, § 118, xxxv. 17). Sulphur, 
which was used at Rome for dis- 
charging positive color, was abun- 
dant in some parts of Palestine, but 
there is no evidence to show that it 
was used in the fuller’s trade. . 

The trade of the fullers, as causing offensive 
smells, and also as requiring space for drying 
clothes, appears to have been carried on at Jeru- 
s.ulem outside the city, and from them a field, a 
monument, and also a spring (En-rogel), to have 
derived their names (Beckmann, Hist. of Inv. ii. 
92,106, Bohn; Dict. of Antiq. art. Fullo; Winer, 
hg v. Walker ; Wilkinson, abridgm. ii. 106; Saal- 
schiitz, i. 8, 14, 32, ii. 14, 6; Sehittzen, Antiq. 
Sullonie). (Haxpicrart.] . W. P. 


FULLER'S FIELD, THE eis TTP : 
6 dypds Tov yvapéws, or kvapdws: ager fi ullonis), 
a spot near Jerusalem (2 K. xviii. 17; Is. xxxvi. 
2, vii. 3) 80 close to the walls that a person speak- 
ing from there could be heard on them (2 K. xviii. 
17, 26). It is only incidentally mentioned in these 
passages, as giving its name to a “highway " 
(TEOw == an embanked road, Gesen. Thes. p. 


957 b), “in (3B) or “on” (ON, A.V. “in™), 
which highway was the “conduit of the upper 


pool.” The “end” (TTY7?) of the conduit, what- 
ever that was, appears to have been close to the 
road (Is. vii. 3). One resort of the fullers of Jeru- 
salem would seem to have been below the city on 
the southeast side [EN-ROGEL]. But Rabshakeh 
and his ‘great host ’' can hardly have approached 
in that direction. They must have come from the 
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uorth —- the only accessible side for any body of 
people — as is certainly indicated by the route traced 
in Ig. x. 28-82 [GiBeait]; and the Fuller's Field 
was therefore, to judge froin this circumstance, on 
the table-land on the northern side of the city. 
The * pool’? and the « conduit *’ would be sutticient 
reasons for the presence of the fullers. But on the 
other hand, Rabshakeh and his companions may 
have left the army and advanced along the east 
side of Mount Moriah to En-rogel, to a convenient 
place under the Temple walls for speaking. 

In considering the nature of this spot, it should 
be borne in mind that Sadeh, « field,” is a term 
almost invariably contined to cultivated arable land, 
as opposed to unreclaimed ground. (JERUSALEM. | 

G 


* Others find this “field'"* on the west of 
Jerusalem, near the pool usually marked on the 
maps as “upper Gihon” (Birket el. Manillth). 
The field took its name doubtless from the fact 
that the fullers spread the garments cleansed by 
them on the ground there to dry. This pool is 
used now for that purpose, and the adjacent cround 
may be seen covered with whitening garments. 
(See Robinson in Aidt. Sacra, iii. 646 f.) Williams 
(/foly City, i. Suppl. p. 122) places the Fuller's 
Field on the north of Jerusalem, chietly because 
Josephus (8. J. v. 4, § 2) speaks of a “ fuller's 
monument” there (yvapéews pynjya) On that 
side of the city the field and the place of washing 
could not well have been near each other, unless 
the nature of the ground has very much changed. 
On the other hand, “a fuller’s monument,” probably 
a tomb, would have no necessary connection with 
the * fuller’s field.” (See Schultz, Jerusalem, eine 
Vorlesung, pp. 51, 84.) The different opinions show 
how imperfectly the minute topography of the 
ancient city is yet known. H. 


FUNERALS. [Burtt] 
FURLONG. [Mrasvres.] 
FURNACE. Various kinds of furnaces are 


noticed in the Bible. (1.) “MISE is so translated 
in the A. V. in Gren. xv. 17; Is. xxxi. 9: Neh. iii. 
11, xii. 38. Generally the word applies to the 
baker's oven, which is described under Brean, 
and there is little doubt that the “tower of the 
furnaces’ in Neh. should be rendered ‘tower of 
the ovens.” In Gen. xv. and Is. xxxi. it is used 


in a more general sense. (2.) WD, a smelting 
or calcining furnace (Gen. xix. 38 ; Fx. ix. 8, 10, 
xix. 18), expecially a lime-kiln, the use of which 
was evidently well known to the Hebrews (Is. 


xxxiii, 12; Am. ii. 1). (3.) “YW, a refining 
furnace (Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21: Ez. xxii. 18 ff), 
metaphorically applied to a state of trial (Deut. iv. 
20: 1 K. viii. SL; Is. xlviii. 10; Jer. xi. 4). The 
form of it was probably similar to the one used in 
Egypt, which is figured below. [The word trans- 


lated * furnace” (A. V.) in Ps. xii. 6 (7), PY, 
does not occur elsewhere, and is of uncertain sig- 
Nnification. Gesenius inclines to the sense “ work- 
shop”; Fiirst and others understand it to mean 


“erucible.” —A.] (4.) TAS, a lange furnace 
built like a brick-kiln, with an opening at the top 
to cast in the materials (Dan. iii. 22, 23), and a 
door at the ground by which the metal might be 
extracted (ver. 26). The Roman fornaz, as repre- 
sented in /4ct. of Ant. p. 546, gives an idea of the 


FURNITURE 


Persian attin. The Persians were in the hiti 
of using the furnace as a means of inflicting capita 





Furnace. — An Ezy ptian blowing t the fire for melting 
gold. (Wilkinson.) 


punishment (Dan. & ¢.; Jer. xxix. 22: 2 Mace. vii. 
5; Hos. vii. 7). A parallel case is mentioned by 
Chardin (Voysqe en Perse, iv. 276), two ovens 
having been kept ready heated for a whole month 
to throw in any corn-dealers who raised the price 
of corn. (5.) The potter's furnace (Ecclus. 131i 
5; xxxvili. 30), which resembles a chimney ip 
shape, and was about five or six feet hizh, as rep- 
resented below. (6.) The blacksmith's furnace 





ee 


(Wilkinson. ) 


(Ecclus. xxxviii. 28). The Greck «duivos, which 
is applied to the two latter, also describes the cal- 
cining furnace (Xen. Vectig. iv. 49). It is meta- 
phorically used in the N. T. in this sense (Rev. i. 
15, ix. 2), and in Matt. xiii. 42, with an especial 
reference to Dan. ili. 6. W. L. B. 


* FURNITURE, formerly = “ equipment,” 
“accoutrements '’ (see Bible Word-Bovk), is so used 
in Gen. xxxi. 34. Rachel put the “teraphim” 
(which see) or “images"’ in the “camel's furni- 
ture,’ in order to conceal them from Lal:an, who 
was searching for them in her tent. It is not easy 
to say how this should he understood. ‘Thomsen 
thinks that she placed them under the padding of 
the riding-saddle, where, as he mentions, the Arats 
at present often secrete stolen goods (Jind and 
Book, ii. 24). Carpets were frequently spread over 
the saddle on which women rode, aid these could 
have been thrown over the idols, so as to answer 
the purpose of a seat and of concealment. Kitto 
(Bible (llustr, i. 301, Amer. ed.) suggests that the 
convexity of the pack-saddie may have formed a good 
hiding-place for the images. It is altogether less 
probable that the “ furuiture’’ was the palanquin 
or litter swung across the camel's hack, with apart- 
ments on both sides, and screened with curtains 
(see Jahn, Bibl. Archaeol. § 49, Upham’'s trans.) 
The rapid travelling on this flight of Jacob would 
have made such a vehicle inconvenient and unsafe. 
On the Hebrew expression, see Tuch, Die Genesis, 
p. 459; Bunsen, Bibelicerk, i. 67: Knobel, Die 
Genesis, p. 226; Keil and Dclitzsch, Pentatench, 


The Egyptian Potter's Furnace. 
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kL. 298 (Eng. trans). “Saddle.” on the whole,!a high hill, and on “ the north side’ of this hil} 
thouch vague, may for us be the best translation. | are some remarkable tombs of elaborite structure 
H. |and of great antiquity. Thus nothing but the 
extant name is wanting; for the site of the ruined 
town, the vicinity of the hill, the sepulchral excava- 
G tions on the north side of the hill where the tomb 
; of Joshua was cut out, supply ample proof that 
: 4 bt . _ |Gaash must have been in this place. (See «* Visit 
GA/AL (992 [rejection, Fiirst, perh. s cutting | to Antipatris” in the Bid. Svera, 1843, p. 478 th) 
or graft, Ges.): Tada; [Vat. Padaad, exc. ver.| Add to all this that “the brooks" (icadies or 
28. Paa3; Alex. Faas, exc. ver. 36, Pa, and vv.i ravines) of Gaash (2 Sam. xxiii. 30) answer to 
26, 37, Tadaad:] Joseph. Padans: Garl), son of i «the deep valleys round about this hill, through 
Ebed, aided the Shechemites in their rebellion! which the winter torrents flow. to Wady Belit.” 
against Abimel-ch (Judg. ix. [26-41]; Joseph. Andé. | (See Rob. Phys. Geogr. p. 42.) H. 
v. 7, §$ 3.4). He does not seem to have been a : ; ; 
native of She:hem, nor specially interested in the | GA’BA (333 [hetght, hill} 2 aBad, Ta:Bda, 
revolution, but rather one of a class of condottieri,  TaBady, [ete. :] Gibee, Gubaa, Geb1). The same 
who at such a period of anarehy would be willing "4me as GERA, but with the vowel sound made 
to sell their services to the highest bidder. Josephus broader, according to Hebrew custom, because of 
calls him rls ray apydvrwy. a term which searcely its occurrence at the end of a clause or sentence. 
designates any special office, as in the case of Zebul , It is found in the A. V. in Josh. xviii. 24: Far. i 
(ray Zucimirav &pywy, Joseph. l. c.): more prob-_ 26; Neh. vii. 30 [« Geba,” A. Y. ed. Lstt]: but 
ably it has reference to the headship of his family | \ the Hebrew also in 2 Sam. v. 25; 2 K. xxiii. 85 
(Judy. ix. 26; Joseph.  c.), and the command of Neh. xi. 31. (GABDEs.] 
® body of men-at-arms, who seem to have been] GAB’AEL (PraBafvA; Alex. Tauand: Vet 
perm:nently attached to his service (oby d¥Alras| Lat. Gabubel; Vuly. omits). 1. An ancestor of 
al auyyevéot, Joseph.). His appeal to ante-; Tobit (Tob. i. 1). 
Israelitish traditions (Judg. ix. 28), together with| 2. [PaBajAos, PaBathaA: Alex. iv. 20, Fauandos, 
the re-establishment of idolatry at Shechem, shows; FA'. i. 14, PaBnAos: Gabelus.] A poor Jew (Tob. 
that the movement in which he took part was a!i. 17, Vulv.) of « Rages in Media.’ to whom Tobias 
reactionary one, and proceeded upon the principle | lent (sub chiregrapho dedit, Vulg.) ten talents of 
of a combination of the aborigines with the idola- | silver, which Gabael afterwards faithfully restored 
trous Israclites avainst the iconoclastic family of | to Tobias in the time of Tubit’s distress (Tob. i. 
Gideon aa represented by Abimelech. The ambi-! 14, iv. 1, 20, v. 6, ix. (2, 5,) x.2).  [GrABKIAs. ] 
tious designs of Gaal, who seems to have aspired to B. F 
the supreme command, awakened the jealousy of GAB’ATHA ([raSaea:] Bagathe), Esth. xii. 
Zebul, who recalled Abimelech, and procured the} 1. (BiGTHAN.] 





expulsion of Gaal from the city upon a charge of j — 
cowardice [ABIMELECH.] T. EB. facet ae ee = ee a 
: . : e ute]: TnBé; al. [n8n;: Alex. [nBeers FA. 
GA’ASH ([WY3, in pause] WY) = earth- PnBes:] Gebbti), apparently the head of an ime 
qutke: Tads, [Rom. Vat.] once Padad3: Gavs).| portant family of Benjamin resident at Jerusalem 
On the north side of « the hil uf Gaash"’ (accurately | (Neh. xi. 8). 


“ Mount G.,” 2°77), in the district of « Mount} GAB’BATHA (raSBada: Gabbatha). The 
Ephraim,” was Timnath-serach, or Timnath-cheres, Hebrew or Chaldee appellation of a place also called 
the city which at his request was given by the |‘ Pavement” (Avddorpwrov), where the judgment- 
nation to Joshua; where he resided, and where at | Set or bema (Bjjua) was planted, from his place 
last he was buried (Josh. xxiv. 30; Judg. ii. 9; | which Pilate delivered our Lord to death (John 
comp. Josh. xix. 49, 50). We only hear of it again | *!X- 13). The name, and the incident which leads 
incidentally as the native place of one of David's to the mnention of the name, occur nowhere but in 
guard, “ Hiddai, or Hurai, of the brooks (the this passaze of St. John. The place was outside 


t! tori A. V. judgment-hall), for Pils 
torrent-heds or wad‘es, som) of Gaash ’? —the ie pretorium (. judgment-hall), for Pilate 


: ; brought Jesus forth from thence to it. 
‘torrents of the earthquake" (2 Sam. xxiii. 30;/ It is suggested by Lightfoot (Ezerc. on St. John, 
1 Chr. xi. 32). By Eusebius and Jerome the name 


is mentionel (QOnrum., “ (raas ""), but evidently with- ad loc. ) that the word is derived from 23, a sur- 
out any knowlede of the place; nor does it appear | {¢e in which case Gabbatha would be a mere 
to have been recognized by any more modern trav- translation of Aidorpwrov. ‘There was a room in 
allee in: Palestine: G. | the Temple in which the Sanhedrim sate, and which 

* The name of Gaash has been lost, but the hill ares cules Gackt because twas paved: nhsmvoin 


which was so called has been identified with reason- | and square flags (“Y¥3); and Lightfoot conjectures 
able certainty. Our countryman, Dr. Eli Smith, | that Pilate may on this occasion have delivered his 
in 1843 discovered Timnath-serah (= Timnath-| judgment in that room. But this is not consistent 
heres) in the site and miins of the present 7neh,| with the practice of St. John, who, in other in- 
about 6 miles northeast of Jufnt (the Roman | stances, gives the Hebrew name as that properly 
Gophna). But we know from Judg. ii. 9, that| belonging to the place, not as a mere translation 
Gaal. wis within the precincts of the ancient town, ' of a Greek one. Besides, Pilate evidently spoke 
which lav in the tribe of Ephraim (where 7ineh | from the bema —the regular seat of justice — and 
is at present), and that Joshua was buried on the | this in an important place like Jerusalem would be 
porth side of this hill. It is found now that off | in a fixed spot. Besides, the pretorium, a Roman 
against these ruins of Tihreh (thus identified as! residence with the idolatrous emblems, could not 
Timnatl:-serah), a little to the suuth of thei, rises | have been within the Temple. . The word is mome 
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probably Chaldee, 82122, from an ancient root 
signifying height or roundness — the root of the 
Hebrew word Guweah, which is the common term 
in the O. T. for a bald rounded hill, or elevation 
of moderate height. In this case Gabbatha desig- 
nated the elevated bema; and the “pavement "’ 
was possibly some mosiic or tessellated work, either 
forming the bema itself, or the flooring of the court 
immediately round it — perhaps some such work 
as that which we are told by Suetonius (Cesar, 46) 
Julius Caesar was accustumed to carry with him 
on his expeditions, in order to yive the bema or 
tribunal its necessary conventional elevation. 


(PAVEMENT. } G. 
GABDES (Lrasfijs, both MSS.; [rather, 
Rom., Alex. ; Vat. AoxaBBns; Ald. FaB3ns:} 


Gabea), 1 Esdr. vy. 20. [Grana.] 
GABRI’AS (Pafpias, LXX.; Papel, FA. 
[Sin.]; #. e. me ya3, the man of Jehorah), accord- 


ing to the present text of the LXX. the brother of 
Gabael, the creditor of Tobit (Tob. i. 14), though 
in another place (Tob. iv. 20, rq rod TaBpia [ Vat. 
-et-]: cf. Fritzsche, ad loc.) he is described as his 
father, The readings throughout are very uncer- 
tain, and in the versions the names are stranvely 
confused. It is an obvious correction to suppose 
that TaBahAw To adeAoa Tw Tafpia should be 
read in i. 14, as is in fact suggested by Cod. F'A., 
TaBrnvAw ... Te 43. ro TaBpel. The misun- 
derstanding of rai adeage: (cf. Tob. i. 10, 16, &e.) 
naturally occasioned the omission of the article. 
The old Latin has, Gabelu fratri meo filie Gabahel ; 
and so also iv. 20. B. FF. OW. 


GABRIEL (OS°723, mon of God: To- 
Bpcha, LXX. and N. T.: ‘{Gabriel]). The word, 
which is not in itself distinctive, but merely a de- 
scription of the anvelic oftice, is used as a proper 
name or title in Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21, and in Luke 
i. 19, 26. (It is also added in the Targums as a 
gloss on some other passaves of the O. T.) In the 
ordinary traditions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the archangels. In Scripture, 
he is set forth only as the representative of the 
angelic nature, not in its dignity or power of con- 
tending against evil [MicHar.], but in its minis- 
tration of comfort and sympathy to man. ‘Thus 
his mission to Daniel is to interpret in plain words 
the vision of the ram and the he-goat, and to com- 
fort him after his prayer with the prophecy of the 
“seventy weeks."’ And so in the New Testament 
he is the herald of good tidings, declaring as he 
does the coming of the predicted Messiah and of 
his forerunner. His prominent character, there- 
fore, is that of a “ tellow-servant "' of the saints on 
earth; and there is a corresponding simplicity, and 
absence of all terror and mystery, in his conmuni- 
cations to men. A. B. 

* There is no clear Scriptural authority for the 
plural use of archangel (see above). The term, 
which twice occurs in the N. T. (1 Thess. iv. 16; 
Jude 9), is once applied to Michsel, but not to 
Gabriel. Although the divine messages by the 
wngel Gabriel, on both the occasions of his recorded 
appearance, were characterized, as above stated, by 
simplicity and freedom from terror, yet it is stated, 


@1n his Quast. in Genesimn, Jerome haa tn fortuna. 


GAD 


in each instance, that the vision awakened extrac. 
dinary fear — sueses egesting the thought, that there 
may have been something i in the mien uf the anca 
fitted to inspire epevial awe. S. W. 


GAD (Ta: rd; [1 Chr. vi. 63, Vat. M. aay 
Jer. xlix. 1, Tadaad, but Comp. with 4 MSS 
Pa3:] Joseph. Padas: Gad), Jacob’a seventh son. 
the first-born of Zilpah, Leah's maid. and whole 
brother to Asher (Gen. xxx. 11-13, xlvi. 16, 18). 
(a.) The passage in which the bestowal of the name 
of (iad is preserved — like the others, an exclana- 
tion on his birth — is more than usually obscure: 


“ And Leah said, ‘In fortune’ (be gad, “T32), and 
she called his name Gad“ (Gen. xxx. 11). Such 
is supposed to be the meaning of the old text of 
the passave (the (eth): so it stood at the time 
of the LXX., who render the key-word by éy roxy; 
in which they are followed by Jerome in the Vub 
yate, feleciter.2 But in the maryinal emendations 


of the Masorets (the Keri) the word is given BB 


T2, “Gad comes.""| This construction is adopted 
by the ancient versions of Onkeloa, Aquila (#A Ger 
n (wots), and Syvmimackus (4AGev Pad). (6) lo 
the blessing of Jacob, however, we find the name 
played upon in a different manner: “ Gad ’’ is here 
taken as meaning a piratical band or troop (the 


term constantly used for which is gedud, “TV13), 
and the allusion — the turns of which it is impos 
sible adequately to convey in English — would seem 
to be to the irregular life of predatory warfare whicd 
should be pursued by the tribe after their setth:ment 
on the borders of the Promised Land. * Gad, a 
plundering troop (gedid) shall plunder him (ye- 
qud-eni), but he will plunder (y7- ad) at their 
heels" (Gen. xlix. 19). (c.) The force bere lent 
to the name has been by some partially transferred 
to the narrative of Gen. xxx., e. g. the Samaritan 
version, the Veneto-Greek, and our own A. V. «a 
troop (of children) cometh."" But it must not be 
overlooked that the word gediud— by which it is 
here soucht to interpret the ged of Gen. xxx. 11 — 
possessed its own special signification of turbulence 
and fierceness, which makes it hardly applicable to 
children in the sense of a number or crowd, the 
image suggested by the A. V. Exactly as the turns 
of Jacob's language apply to the characteristics 
of the tribe, it does not appear that there is any 
connection between his allusions and those in the 
exclamation of leah. The key to the latter is 
probably lost. To suppose that Leah was invoking 
some ancient divinity, the god Fortune, who is 
conjectured to be once alluded to— and once only 
—in the Inter part of the book of Isaiah. under 
the title of Gad (Ts. Ixv. 11; A.V. “that troep;” 
Gesenius, “dem Gliick ’’), is surely a poor explana- 
tion. 

Of the childhood and life of the individual Gap 
nothing is preserved. At the time of the descent 
into Ezypt seven sons are ascribed to him, remark- 
able from the fact that a majority of their names 
have plural terminations, as if those of familhes 
rather than persons (Gen. xlvi. 16). The list, with 
a slicht variation, is again given on the occasion 
of the census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. xxvi. 
15-18). [Aron; Ezspox; Ozn1.] ‘The position 


Josephus (Ant. 1. 19, § 8) gives it still a different turn , revenge taken by the warriors of the tribe on thelr 


— ruxatos = forluitus. 
6 Jerome (De Benedict. Jacobi) interprets this of the 


| return from the conquest of western Palestine, for the 


incursions of the desert tribes during their abeence. 





GAD 


ef Gad during the march to the Promised Land 
was on the south side of the Tabernacle (Num. ii. 
14). The lewler of the tribe at the time of the 
start from Sinai was Eliasaph son of Reuel or Deuel 
(ii. 14, x. 20). Gad is regularly named in the 
various enumerations of the tribes through the 
wanderings — at the despatching of the spies (xili. 
15) —the numbering in the plains of Moab (xxvi. 
3, 15); but the only inference we can draw is an 
indication of a commencing alliance with the tribe 
Which was subsequently to be his next neighbor. 
He has left the more closely related tribe of Asher, 
to tuke up his position next to Reuben. These 
two tribes also preserve a near equality in their 
numbers, not suffering from the fluctuations which 
were endured by the others. At the first census 
Gad had 45,650, and Reuben 46,500; at the last, 
(rad had 40,500, and Reuben 43,330. This alliance 
was doubtless induced by the similarity of their 
pursuits. Of all the sons of Jacob these two tribes 
alone returned to the land which their forefathers 
had left five hundred years before, with their occu- 
pations unchanged. ‘The trade of thy slaves hath 
been about cattle from our youth even till now” — 
“we are shepherds, both we and our fathers ”’ 
(Gen. xlvi. 34, xlvii. 4)—such was the account 
which the patriarchs gave of themselves to Pharaoh. 
The civilization and the persecutions of Egypt had 
worked a change in the habits of most of the tribes, 
but Reuben and Gad remained faithful to the pas- 
toral pursuits of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and 
at the halt on the east of Jordan we find them 
coming forward to Moses with the representation 
that they “have cattle '’ — ‘a great multitude of 
eattle,”’ and the land where they now are is a “ place 
for cattle.” What should they do in the close pre- 
cincts of the country west of Jordan with all their 
flocks and herds? Wherefore let this land, they 
pray, be given them for a possession, and let them 
nos be brought over Jordan (Num. xxxii. 1-5). 
They did not, however, attempt to evade taking 
their proper share of the dittculties of subduing 
the land of Canaan, and after that task had been 
effected, and the apportionment amongst the nine 
and a half tribes completed “at the door-way of the 
tabernacle of the convregation in Shiloh, before 
Jehovah,"’ they were dismissed by Joshua “ to their 
tents,” to their ‘“ wives, their little ones, and their 
eattle,"’ which they had left behind them in Gilead. 
To their fents they went, to the dangers and 
delights of the free Bedouin life in which they had 
elected] to remain, and in which —a few partial 
glimses excepted —the later history allows them 
to remiin hidden from view. 

The country allotted to Gad appears, speaking 
roughly, to have lain chiefly about the centre of 
the land east of Jordan. The south of that district, 
from the Aron (Wady .Mojeb), about half way 
down the Dead Sea, to Heshbon, nearly due east 
of Jerusalem, was occupied by Reuben, and at or 
about Heshbon the possessions of (rad commenced. 
They embraced half Gilead, as the oldest record 
specially states (Deut. iii. 12), or half the land of 
the children of Ammon (Josh. xiii. 25), probably 
the mountainous district which is intersected by 
the torrent Jabbok — if the Wady Zurk1 be the 
Jabbok — including, as its most northern town, the 
ancient sanctuary of Mahanaim. On the gast the 
furthest landmark given is ‘“ Aroer, that faces Rab- 
bah,’ the present Amman (Josh. xiii. 25). West 
was the Jordan (ver. 27). The territory thus con- 
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parts, (1) the high land, on the general level of 
the country east of Jordan, and (2) the sunk 
valley of the Jordan itself —the former stopping 
short at the Jabbok; the latter occupying the whole 
of the great valley on the east side of the river, and 
extending up to the very sea of Cinnercth, or Gen- 
nesaret, itself. 

Of the structure and character of the land which 
thus belonged to the tribe — “ the land of Gad and 
(silead ’* — we have only vague information. From 
the western part of lalestine its aspect is that of a 
wall of purple mountain, with a singularly borizon- 
tal outline; here and there the surface is seamed 
by the ravines, through which the torrents find their 
way to the Jordan, but this does not much affect 
the vertical wall-like look of the range. But on a 
nearer approach in the Jordan valley, the horizontal 
outline becomes broken, and when the summits are 
attained, a new scene is said to burst on the view. 
“ A wide table-land appears, tossed about in wild 
confusion of undulating downs, clothed with rich 
grass throughout; in the southern parts trees are 
thinly scattered here and there, aged trees covered 
with lichen, as if the relics of a primeval forest long 
since cleared away; the northern parts still abound 
in magniticent woods of sycamore, beech, terebinth, 
ilex, and enormous fig-trees. ‘These downs are 
broken by three deep defiles, through which the three 
rivers of the Yarmuk, the Jabbok, and the Arnon 
fall into the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
On the east they melt away into the vast red plain, 
which by a gradual descent joins the level of the 
plain of the Haurin, and of the Assyrian desert” 
(Stanley, S. f¢ P. p. 320). A very picturesque 
country, not the “flat open downs of smooth and 
even turf’’ of the country round Heshbon (Irby, 
p- 142), the sheep-walks of Reuben and of the 
Moabites, but ‘ most beautifully varied with hang- 
ing woods, mostly of the vallonia oak, laurestinus, 
cedar, arbutus, arbutus andrachne, &. At times 
the country had all the appearance of a noble park’* 
(147), “graceful hills, rich vales, luxuriant herbage” 
(Porter, Handb. p. 310). [GItrab.] 

Such was the territory allotted to the Gadites; 
but there is no doubt that they soon extended them- 
selves beyond these limits. ‘The official records of 
the reign of Jotham of Judah (1 Chr. v. 11, 16) 
show them to have been at that time established 
over the whole of Gilead, and in possession of 
Bashan as far as Salcah, the modern Siélkhnd, a 
town at the eastern extremity of the noble plain of 
the //iiurdn, and very far both to the north and 
the east of the border given them originally, while 
the Manassites were pushed still further northwards 
to Mount Hermon (1 Chr. v. 23). They soon be- 
came identified with Gilead, that name so mem- 
orable in the earliest history of the nation; and in 
many of the earlier records it supersedes the name 
of Gad, as we have already remarked it did that of 
Bashan. In the song of Deborah “ Gilead " is said 
to have “alhode beyond Jordan” (Judy. v. 17) 
Jephthah appears to have been a Gadite, a native of 
Mizpeh (Judg. xi. 84: comp. 31, and Josh. xiii. 26), 
and yet he is always designated “the Gileadite;” 
and so also with Barzillai of Mahanaim (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27; Ezr. ii. 61; comp. Josh. xiii. 26). 

The character of the tribe is throughout strongly 
marked, fierce and warlike, ‘strong men of might, 
men of war for the battle, that could handle shield 
and buckler, their faces the faces of lions, and like 
roes upon the mountains for swiftness.” Such us 


sisted of two comparatively separate and independent | the graphic description given of those eleven heross 
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of Gad. ‘the least of them more than equal to a 
~bundred, and the greatest to a thousand,’ who 
joined their fortunes to David at the time of his 
greatest discredit and embarrassment (1 Chr. xii. 
8), undeterred bv the natural ditticulties of « flood 
and field’ which stood in their way. Surrounded, 
as they were, by Ammonites, Midianites, Hagarites, 
“ Children of the Mast,” and all the other countless 
tribes, animated by a common hostility to the 
strangers whose coming had dispossessed them of 
their fairest districts, the warlike propensities of the 
tribe must have had many opportunities of exercise. 
Qne of its great engavements is related in 1 Chr. 
v. 19-22. Here their opponents were the wander- 
iny Ishinaelite tribes of Jetur, Nephish, and Nodab 
(comp. Gen. xxv. 15), nomad people, possessed of 
an enormous wealth in cawels, sheep, and asses, to 
this day the characteristic possessions of their Be- 
douin successors. ‘This immense booty came into 
the hands of the conquerors, who seem to have 
entered with it on the former mode of life of their 
victims: probably pushed their way further into 
the eastern wilderness in the “steads”’ of these 
Hagarites. Another of these encounters is con- 
tained in the history of Jephthah, but this latter 
story develops elements of a ditlerent nature and a 
higher order than the mere fierceness necessary to 
repel the attacks of the plunderers of the desert. 
In the behavior of Jephthah throughout that attect- 
ing history, there are traces of a spirit which we 
may almost call chivaleresque; the hivh tone taken 
with the Elders of (iilead, the noble but fruitless 
expostulation with the king of Ammon before the 
attack, the hasty vow, the overwhelming grief, and 
yet the persistent devotion of purpose — surely in all 
these there are marks of a great nobility of character, 
which must have been more or less characteristic 
of the Gadites in general. If to this we add the 
loyalty, the generosity and the delicacy of Barzillai 
(2 Samm. xix. 32-39) we obtain a very high idea of 
the tribe at whose head were stich men as_ these. 
Nor must we, while enumerating the worthies of 
Gad, forget that in all probability Elijah the Tish- 
bite, “ who was of the inhabitants of Gilead,”’ was 
one of them. 

But while exhibiting these high personal qualities, 
Gad appears to have been wanting in the powers 
necessary to enable him to take any active or lead- 
ing part in the confederacy of the nation. The 
warriors, who rendered such assistance to David, 
might, when Ishbosheth set up his court at Maha- 
naim as king of Israel, have done much towards 
affirming his rights. Had Abner made choice of 
Shechem or Shiloh instead of Mahanaim, the quick, 
explosive Ephraim instead of the unready Gad, who 
can doubt that the troubles of David's reign would 
have been immensely increased, perhaps the estab- 
lishment of the northern kingdom ante-dated by 
nearly a century? David's presence at the same 
city during his flight from Absalom produced no 
effect on the tribe, and they are not mentioned as 
baving taken any part in the quarrels between 
Ephraim and Judah. 

Cut off'as (sad was by position and circumstances 
from its brethren on the west of Jordan, it still re- 
tained some connection with them. We may infer 
that it was considered as belonging to the northern 
‘kingdom: “ Know ye not,” says Ahab in Samaria, 
‘know ye not that Ramoth in Gilead is ours, and 
we be still, and take it not out of the hand of the 
king of Syria?" (1 K. xxii. 3). The territory of | 
Gad was the battle-field on which the long and fierce 
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strugzles of Sym. and Israel were fought out, aad 
as an agricultural pastoral country, it must have 
suflered severely in consequence (2 K. x. 33). 

Gad was carried into captivity by Tivlath-Pileser 
(1 Chr. v. 26), and in the time of Jeremiah the 
cities of the tribe seem to have been inhahited by 
the Ammonites. “Hath Israel no sons’ bath be 
no heir? why doth Malcham (¢. e. Moloch; inbent 
Gad, and his people dwell in his cities?" ‘Jer. 
xlix. 1). G. 


GAD (73 [see above]: Pd: Gad), “the acer’ 


(TT3I77), or “the king's seer," i. e. David's — 
such appears to have been his official title (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29; 2 Chr. xxix. 25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 11: 1 Chr. 
xxi. 9) — was a “prophet (8°22), who appears 
to have joined David when in * the hold,” and at 
whose advice he quitted it for the forest of Hareth 
(1 Sam. xxi. 5). Whether he remained with David 
during his wanderings is not to be ascertained: we 
do not again encounter him till late in the life of 
the king, when he reappears in counection with the 
punishment inflicted for the punibering of the peo- 
ple (2 Sam. xxiv. 11-19; 1 Chr. xxi. 9-19). bus 
he was evidently attached to the royal estahlish- 
ment at Jerusalem, for he wrote a book of the Acta 
of David (1 Chr. xxix. 24), and also assisted in 
settling the arrangements fur the musical service 
of the “ honse of God,’ by which his name was 
hauded down to times long after his own (2 Chr. 
xxix. 25). In the abruptness of his introduction 
Gad has been compared with Elijah (Jerome. Qu. 
Hebr. on 1 Sam. xxii. 5), with whom he may have 
been of the same tribe, if his name can be taken 
as denoting his parentage, but this is unsuppcrted 
by uny evidence. Nor is there any apparent ground 
for Ewald's suegestion (Gesch. iti. 110) that he waa 
of the school of Samuel. If this could be made 
out, it would afford a natural reason for his joiniug 
David. (Davin, p. 556.] G. 


GAD (13: da:udviov; Sin. Salpcov: Fortuna) 
Properly “the Gad,” with the article. Inthe A. V. 
of Is. Ixv. 11 the clause “that prepare a table for 
that troop" has in the margin instead of the last 
word the proper name “Gad,” which evidently de 
notes some idol worshipped by the Jews in Kahving, 
though it is impossible positively to identify it 
Huetius would understand by it Fortune as sym- 
bolized by the Moon, but Vitringa, on the contrary, 
considers it to be the Sun. Millius (iss. de Ged 
et Ment) regards both Gad and Meni as nanies of 
the Moon. That Gad was the deity Fortune, un- 
der whatever outward form it was worshipped, is 
supported by the etymolovy, and by the comman 
assent of commentators. It is evidently connected 


with the Syriac Jen gad, * fortune, luck,”* and 


with the Arabic (hs, jad, “good fortune,” and 
Gesenius is probably right in his conjecture that 
Gad was the planet Jupiter, which was revarded 
by the astrologers of the East (Pocucke, Spec. /fist. 
Ar. p. 130) as the star of greater good fcrtune. 
Movers (Phan. i. 650) is in favor of the planet 
Venus. Some have supposed that a trace of the 
Syrian worship of Gad is to be found in the excla- 
mation of Leah, when Zilpah bare a son (Gen. xxx. 


Ti), WA. bdgdd, or as the Keri has it, T2 83, 
& Gad, or r coad fortune, cometh." The Targum of 
Peeudo-Jonathan and the Jerusalem Targum both 
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give “a incky planet cometh," but it is most prob- | max, three miles distant, were warm springs and 
able that this is an interpretation which grew out | baths called Amatha (Qnom. 8. y. Etim e Gad- 


of the astrolovical beliefs of a later time; and we lara; Hin, Ant. Martyr.) 


can infer nothing from it with respect to the idol- 
atry of the inhabitants of Padan-Aram in the ave 
of Jacob. That this later belief in a deity Fortune 
existed, there are many things to prove. HBuxtorf 
(Lec. Tol. 8. v.) says that anciently it was a cus- 
tom for each man to have in his house a splendid 
couch, which was not used, but was set apart for 
“the prince of the house,” that is, for the star, 
or constellation Fortune, to render it more propi- 
tious. ‘This couch was called the couch of Giada, 
or yvood-luck (Talm. Babl. Sanhed. f. 20 a, Neddst- 
rim, f. 56-@). Ayain in Bereshith Rabba, sect. 65, 
the words SDS DA, in Gen. xxvii. 31, are ex- 
plained as an invocation to Gada or Fortune. 
Rabbi Moses the Lriest, quoted by Aben kzra (on 


Gen. xxx. 11), says “that a PP) (Is. Ixv. 11) sig- 
nifies the star of luck, which points to everything 
that is guod; for thus is the language of Kedar 


(Arabic): but he says that T2 S82 (Gen. xxx. 11) 
is not used in the same sense.”’ 

IHustrations of the ancient enstom of placing a 
banqueting table in honor of idols will be found in 
the table spread for the sun among the Ethiopians 
(Her. iii. 17, 18), and in the feast made by the 
Babylonians for their god Bel, which is described 
in the Apocryphal history of Bel aud the Dragon 
(eomp. alsu Her. i. 181, &.). The table in the 
temple of Belus is described by Dioderus Siculus 
(ii. 9) as being of beaten gold, 40 feet long, 15 
wide, and weighing 500 talents. On it were pluced 
two drinking cups (xapyfora) weizhing 30 talents, 
two ceusers of 300 talents each, and three golden 
goblets, that of Jupiter or Bel weighing 1200 Baby- 
lonian talents. The couch and table of the yod in 
the temple of Zeus Triphylius at Patara in the 
island of Panchwa are mentioned by Diodorus (v. 
46). Comp. also Virg. .&n. ii. 763: 

‘* Huc undique Trom gaza 

Incensis erepta adytis, menspque deorum 

Crateresque auro solidi, captivaque vestis 

Congeritur.” 
an addition to the opinions which have been referred 
to above may be queted that of Stephen Le Moyne 
(Var. Sacr. p. 363), who says that Gad is the goat 
of Mendes, worshipped by the Ngyptians as an em. 
blem of the sun; and of Le Clere (Comm. in /s.) 
and Lakemacher (06s. Phil. iv. 18, &e.), who iden- 
tify Gad with Hecate. Macrobius (Sad. i. 19) tells 
us that in the later Egyptian mythology Toyn was 
worshipped as one of the four deities who presided 
over birth, and was represented by the Moon. 
This will perhaps throw some light upon the ren- 
dering of the LAX. as given by Jerome. [MENI, 
note «.] 

Traces of the worship of Gad remain in the 
proper names Baal-Gad, and Giddeneme (Plaut, 
Pena. y. 3), the latter of which Gesenius (Jon. Pleen. 


p- 407) renders TVWOYI Td, “favoring fortune.” 

W. A. W. 
GAD’ARA., a strong city (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
13, § 3), situated near the river Hicromak (Plin. 
H. N. v. 16), east of the Sea of Galilee, over 
against Scythopolis and ‘Tiberias (Euseb. Onom. 
s. v.), and sixteen Roman miles distant from each 
eof those places (/tin. Anton. ed. Wess. pp. 196, 
198; Tab. Pent.) It stood on the top of a hill, 
at the fot of which, upon the hanks of the Hiero- 


Josephus cails it the 
capital of Persea; and Polybius says it was one of 
the most strongly fortified cities in the country 
(Joseph. B. J. iv. 7,§ 3: Polyb. v. 71). A large 
district was attached to it, called by Josephus 
Padapiris (B. J. iit. 10,§ 10): Strabo also informe 
us that the warm healing springs were éy 77 Ta- 
Sapids, “in the territory of Gradara (freng. xvi.). 
Gadara itself is not mentioned in the Bible, but it 
is evidently identical with the “Country of the 
Gadarenes,"” yadpa oT wepiywpos twv Tadapnvey 
(Mark v. 1; Luke viii. 26, 37). 

Of the site of Giadara, thus so clearly detined, 
there cannot be a doubt. On a partially isolated 
hill, at the northwestern extremity of the moun- 
tains of Gilead, about sixteen miles from Tiberias, 
lie the extensive and remarkable ruins of Um Aezs. 
fhree miles northward, at the foot of the hill, is 
the deep bed of the Sheriat el- Mandhir, the an- 
cient Hieromax; and here are still the warm springs 
of Amatha. On the west is the Jordan valley; and 
on the south is Weady el- Arad, running parallel to 
the Mandhar, Um Keis oceupies the crest of the 
ridve between the two latter wadies; and as this 
crest declines in elevation towards the east as well 
as the west, the situation is strong and commnand- 
ing. The whole space occupied by the ruins is 
about two miles in circumference; and there are 
traces of fortifications all round, though now alniost 
completely prostrate. 

The first historical notice of Gadara is its cap- 
ture, along with Pella and other cities, by Antio- 
chus the Great, in the year B. C. 218 (Joseph. Ant 
xii. 3, § 3). About twenty years afterwards it was 
taken from the Syrians by Alex. Jannwus, after a 
siege of ten months (nf. xiii, 13. § 3; B.S. i 
4, § 2). The Jews retained possession of it for 
some time; but the place having been destroyed 
during their civil wars, it was rebnilt by Pompey 
to gratify his freedman Demetrius, who was a 
Gadarene (B. J. i. 7, § 7). When Gabinius, the 
proconsul of Syria, changed the government of 
Judwa, by dividing the country into five districts, 
and placing each under the authority of a council, 
Gsadara was made the capital of one of these dis. 
tricta (B. J. i. 8, § 5). The territory of Gadara, 
with the adjoining one of Hippos, was subsequently 
added to the kingdom of Hered the Great (Aad. 
xv. 7, § 3). 

Gadara, however, derives its greatest interest 
from having been the scene of our Lord's miracle 
in healing the demoniacs (Matt. viii. 28-34; Mark 
v. 1-21; Luke viii. 26-40). They ware no clothes, 
neither abode in any house, but in the tombs.’’ 
Christ came across the lake from Capernaum, and 
landed at the southeastern corner, where the steep, 
lofty bank of the eastern plateau breaks down 
into the plain of the Jordan. The demoniacs met 
him a short distance from the shore; on the side | 
of the adjoining declivity the “ great herd of swine " 
were feeding; when the demons went among them 
the whole berd rushed down that * steep place’ 
into the lake and perished; the keepers ran up to 
the city and told the news, and the excited popula- 
tion came down in haste, and “ bescught Jesus that 
he would depart out of their coasts.’’ The whole 
cirenmstances of the narrative are thus strikingly 
illustrated by the features of the country. Another 
thing is worthy of notice. ‘The most interesting 
remains of Gadara are its éombs, which dot the cliffs 
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for a considerahle distance round the city. They {side of the lake. Even were this true, still the 
are excavated in tlie limestone rock, and consist of | other gospels would be strictly accurate. Gadars 
ehambers of various dimensions, some more than | was a large city, and its district would inclnde Ger 
20 feet square, with recesses in the sides for bodies. |gesa. But it must be remembered that the mos 
The doors are slabs of stone —a few being orna-/ ancient MSS. give the word Tepacyrar, while 


mented with panels: some of them still remain in 
their places. The present inhabitants of Um Keis 
are all troglodytes, “ dwelling in tombs,” like the 
poor maniacs of old; and occasionally they are al- 
most as dangerous to the unprotected traveller. 
In the Gospel of Matt. (viii. 28) we have [in the 
received text] the word Tepyeonvav (instead of 
Tadapnvey), which seems to be the same as the 


Hebrew “ws . (LXX. Tepyecaios) in Gen. xv. 
21 and Deut. vii. 1 — the name of an old Canaan- 
itish tribe [(GinGasutres], which Jerome (Comm. 


others have TaSapnyay —the former reading is 
adopted by Griesbach ¢ and Lachniann ; while Sehok 
{with Tisch. and Treg.] prefers the latter: and 
either one or other of these is preferable to Tepye- 
onvev. [GERASA.] 

Gadara was captured by Vespasian on the first 
outbreak of the war with the Jews, all its inhab- 
itants massacred, and the town itself, with the 
surrounding villages, reduced to ashes (Joseph. 
B. J. iii. 7, § 1). It was at this time one of the 
most important cities east of the Jordan, and is ever 


ad Gen. xv.) locates on the shore of the sea of | Called the Capital of Peraea. At a later period it 


Tiberias. Origen also says (Opp. iv. 140) that a 
city called Geyesa anciently stood on the eastern 


was the seat of a bishop; but it fell to ruin at, a 
soon after, the Mohammedan conquest. 














The ruins of Um Keis bear testimony to the |of the thoroughfares of Pompeii. (Full descrip 
splendor of ancient Gadara. On the northern side tions of Gadara are given in //andhook for Syr. ¢ 
of the hill is a theatre, and not far from it are the Pal.; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 270 f.; Vorter, in 
remains of one of the city gates. At the latter a | Journl of Sac. Lit. vol. vi. p. 281 f.) J. L. P. 
street commences — the via recta of Gadara—| * It is still a question whether we know the 
which ran through the city in a straight line, hav- exact place where the Saviour healed the demoniacs. 
ing a colonnade on each side. The columns are all or the precipice from which the swine rushed don 
prostrate. On the west side of the hill is another | into the sea. The statement in the foregoing arti- 
larger theatre in better preservation. The prin- icle that both these events occurred at Gadara, or 
cipal part of the city lay to the west of these two in its immediate vicinity, is attended with seriow 
theatres, on a level piece of ground. Now not a difficulty. That city is ten miles inland from the 
house, not a column, not a wall remains standing; , lake, and is approached only by a toilsome way, 
yet the old pavement of the main street is nearly whereas the evangelists seem to represent the mir- 
perfect ;.and here and there the traces of the char- acle as performed at once on the Saviour's landing 
jot-wheels are visible on the stones, reminding one (Mark v. 2), and consequently, according to the 








@ * Griesbach retains Pepyeoqrav in the text (Matt. | mentarius Criticus, i. 90 ff. Lachmann, Tischendorl 


“will. 28), but marks Teproyvev as of equal, or nearly and Tregelles agree in reading Tepacyrer in Mark; in 
‘equal, authority See the full discussion in his Com- Luke, Tisch. now reads (Stu of, seyyvyrwr. A. 
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unpression which the narrative makes on the reader, 
near the shore. Avain, the mountain where the 


swine were feeding appears to have been near the | 


lake; for they ran madly down the precipice (xpnu- 
vos) into the sea and were drowned. But with 
Geadara at such a distance, the miracle could not 
have been wrought till aiter some considerable de- 
lay, and still leas could the swine have plunged 
directly into the sea. A recent traveller in that 


region, Thomson (/ ind § Book, ii. 35), describes | 


the intervening country thus: — First (as one gues 


inland), “there is a broad plain from Khurdet | 


Suara to the Jermuk; then the vast gorge of 
this river, and after it an ascent for an hour and a 
half to Um Keis.”’ Hence, if the swine started 
from the vicinity of (radara, they would have to 
run down the mountain, tord the Jernuk (Hiero- 
max) as deep and rapid as the Jordan itself, and 
then cross a level plain several miles in lenyth be- 
fore reaching the lake. 


Under these circumstances the writer just named 
proposes a different locality, which agrees much 
better with the Scripture account. He reports his 
finding a heap of ruins on the eastern shore of the 
lake, near the mouth of Wady Semukh, known 
among the natives as Kerz1 or Gersa. Directly 
above this site stands “an immense mountain,” 
where are also (as well as near Gadara) rock-tombs 
such as lunatics in the East sometimes occupy at 
the present day. The base of this mountain, 
thourh not directly overhanging the site, is so near 
the shore that the swine, rushing down the declivity 
(said to be almost perpendicular = card rou xpnu- 
you, Mark v. 13), would be carried by their own 
impetus across the narrow strip of beach into the 
depth of the sea.” He says further, that this Gers, 
as pronounced by the Arabs, gives back to us very 
nearly the ancient Gergesa or Geresa. This may 
be the identical place of which Origen seems to 
have heard, and which he supposed to be the scene 
of the miracle. (See Reland's Palestina, p. 807.) 

One circumstance not unimportant to the discus- 
sion here has been overlooked by some writers. 
The evangelista do not mention Gadara or Gergesa 
(whichever may be the true reading), but speak 
only of “the country (region, ywpa) of the Gad- 
arenes,”” or Gerzesenes, as a general geovraphical 
designation.© So far frem naming that city, Luke 
(viii. 26), in order to give his readers an idea of the 
“region of the (iadarenes,’’ merely defines it as 
Opposite to Galilee (ayvrimdpay ris TadsAalas). 
Hence the city to which the Synoptists refer as 
the one to which the keepers of the swine fled in 
‘ terror, and from which the people, on hearing their 
report, came out to Jesus (Matt. viii. 33 ff: Mark 
v. 14; Luke viii. 34 ff), is not necessarily Gadara, 
but may be any other city in the land of the Gada- 
renes, viewed! definitely as the one associated in the 
writer's mind with these transactions. It is suffi- 
cient for the accuracy of the writers, if we find the 
scene of the two-fold miracle within the limits of 
the country of the Gadarenes or Gergesenes. The 


a ristram (Land of Israel, 2d ed., p. 455, note) 
ways: “ 1] have often met in the outskirts of Caiffa 
“Halfa, at the foot of Mount Carmel] a maniac who 
dwells in similar tombs.” HH. 

b ® Matthew's “afar off.” vill. 80 (naxpdv), being of 
course relative, applies well enough to the herd high 
ap on the side of the “ immense mountain,” though 
he spectator may be at the base. Besides, one feels 
that Mark's and Luke’s ¢cictic éxect reflects a manifest 
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‘evangelists do not in reality commit themselves te 
anything more definite than that. 

It is gratifying to find that Mr. Tristram, whe 
also visited the ruins of this Aerz« or Gersa, en- 
dorses Dr. Thomson's view. “ The bluff behind is 
so steep, and the shore so narrow, that a herd of 
swine, rushing frantically down, must certainly 
have been overwhelmed in the sea before they 
could recover themnselves. While the tombs at 
Gradara are peculiarly interesting and remarkable, 
yet the whole region is so perforated everywhere by 
these rock-chambers of the dead, that we may be 
quite certain that a home for the demoniac will not 
be wanting, whatever locality be assigned for the 
events recorded by the evanyelists."" (Land of 
Israel, p. 466, 2d ed.) Lord Lindsay, who went 
into that region, assigns the occurrence to Wad 
Fk, considerably further south on the lake (Lefters 
on the Holy Land, p. 248). Stanley, at first rely- 
ing on that writer, adopted the same view (Sin. ¢ 
Pal. ch. x.); but now speaks of the inadmissibility 
of that identification (Notices of Austern Loc u- 
tics, fe., p. 194). Captain Wilson's exploring 
party have visited this Aerz¢ atill more recently, 
and found it answering well to the conditions of 
the Scripture history. H. 


GAD’DI (°79: ra33i3 [Vat. rad3es:) addi), 
son of Susi; representative of the tribe of Manas- 
seh among the spies sent by Moses to explore Ca- 
naan (Num. xiii. 11). 


GAD DIEL (OS72 | God the fortune-giver, 
Fiirst]: Poud:fA: Gediliel), son of Sodi; represent- 
ative of the tribe of Zebulun on the same occasion 
(Num. xiii. 10). 


GA'DI O72: Ta33i; [Vat. Padde:] Alex. 
Ted8er, and Padser: Gili), father of Menahem, 
who seized the throne of Israel from Shallum (2 K. 
xv. 14, 17). 


GAD‘ITES, THE (Y1377: 8 rd, 6 Pad3i 
[Vat. FA. -8e:], of viol P'd5; [Alex. in 2 K. x. 33, 
Tadaaddec; Vat. in 1 Chr. xii. 8, Teddec; ver. 37, 
FA. PaSSeu:] Gad, Gulite, Gadi). The de- 
seendants of Gad and members of his tribe. Theit 
character is described under Gan, p. 849. In 2 
Sam. xxiii. 36 for “the Gadite"’ the LXX. have 
Padaad8i (Vat. -5e:, Alex. [a58.], and the Vuly. 
de Gudi. W. A. W. 


GA/HAM (O93 [perh. burning, firebrand]: 
Tadu; Alex. [in charact. minore"] Padu: [Ga 
ham}), son of Nahor, Abraham's brother, by his 
concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). No light has 
yet been thrown on this tribe. The name probably 
signifies “ gunburnt,’* or “ swarthy.”’ 

GA/HAR (W2 [hiding-place, Ges.]: Tadp, 
[in Ezr., Vat. TaeA; in Neh., Vat. FA. omit:] 
Gaher). The Bene-Gachar were among the fami- 
lies of Nethinim who returned from the Captivity 
with Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 47; Neh. vii. 49). In 
the lists of 1 Esdr. the name is given as GEDDUR 





sense on their part of the vicinity of the inountain and 
the landing-place to each other. The hand points out 
the object, as it were, visible from the shore. H. 

¢ * Tristram (p. 455) speaks of Matthew as naming 
the exact locality, Gergesa — Gersa, but Matthew's 
expression {8 ywpa trav lepyernvwy or Tadapnvey (the 
latter the better reading), and therefore in each case 
indefinite, like that of the other writers. H 
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* GA‘IUS or CA’IUS (Fdios: Cusus, the for- 
met (irecized from the latter) is the name appar- 
ently of four persons mentioned in the N. T. 

1. A Macedonian, a missionary associate of 
Paul (guvéxdnpuos), whom the mob at Ephesus 
seized and drayved into the theatre, and would no 
doubt have killed, had it not been for the interposi- 
tion of the Asiarchs and + town-clerk '’ of the city. 
This Gaius is otherwise unknown. See Acts xix. 
29. 

2. One of the party who went with Paul from 
Corinth (possibly only from Philippi), accompanying 
him as tar as Asia, when he went for the last time 
from Europe to Palestine.¢ This Gaius was a na- 
tive of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), and hence a diflerent 
person from the preceding one. Some, as Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, Neander, rezard him as a Thessalonian, 
but they must then join AepBatos with TiudGeos, 
in the above passaye, which not only puts «cai there 
out of its natural place, but disayrees with xvi. 1. 
Timothy was a native of Lysrra (which see). 

3. A Gaius, who lived at Corinth, and sent a 
salutation in l’aul's letter to the Roman Christians 
(Rom. xvi. 23). He was one of the very few whom 
Paul baptized at Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14), was Paul's 
“host °° during his seeond sojourn in that city, and 
was noted for his hospitality to all who bere Christ’s 
name (Kom. xvi. 2:3). 

4. John’s Third Epistle is addressed to a Chris- 
tian of this name, of whose character the Apostle’s 
commendation (3 John i. 6) gives us an exalted 
opinion. We may possibly identify him with num- 
ber 2. John wrote the epistle at Ephesus. Derbe 
was in Lyeaonia, a province of Asia Minor, and the 
Derbean Gaius, as last traced in the Acts (xx. 4), 
was on the way to Asia. [JONN, SECOND AND 
Trirkp Episrirs or.] H. 


GAL’AAD (Fradadd; [in 1 Macc. v. 9, Alex. 
Taduaditis: Goliad; in dud. i., Cedar, in xv. 
Vulg. omits}), 1 Mace. v. 9, 55; Jud. i. 8, xv. 5; 
and THE COUNTRY OF GALAAD (7 Padaadiris; 
[Sin. -3ee-:] Gadeaditis), 1 Mace. v. 17, 20, 25, 27, 
36, 45; xiii. 22, the Greek form of the word 
GILEAD. 


GA’LAL (93 [oceusion, or cause ; and then, 
perh., one weighty, tufluential, Fiirst]: Tadada: 
[Vat. Pavaad; Alex. PwAand; Comp. Tadad:] 
Galal), 1. A Levite, one of the sons of Asaph 
(1 Chr. ix. 15). 

2. Another Levite of the family of Elkanah 
(1 Chr. ix. 16). 

3. [Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.1 omit; FA.5 and 
Comp. TaveA.} A third Levite, son of Jeduthun 
(Neh. xi. 17). 

GALA/‘TIA (Ladaria). It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine, in the ease of the names of dis- 
tricts mentioned in the N. T., whether they are to 
be understood in a general and popular sense as 
referring to a region inhabited by a race or tribe 
of people, or whether they define precisely sume 
tract of country marked out for political purposes. 
Galatia is a district of this kind: and it will be 
convenient to consider it, first ethnologically, and 
then as a Roman province. 

Galatia is literally the “ Gallia’? of the Fast. 





@ ® [t is said erroneously in Kitto’s Cyrlop. of Bibl. 
Lat. (iii. 1167), that Paul was then going “fram Asia, 
op his second visit to Europe," f. ¢., earlier than the 
ectual time, aud the opposite of the true direction. 

Ul. 
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Roman writers call its inhabitants Galli, just os 
Greek writers call the inhabitants of ancient Franee 
Taddra:. In 2 Tim. iv. 10, some commentators 
suppose Western Gaul to be meant, and several 
Mss. have TadAlay instead of Fadariaxy- In 1 
Mace. viii. 2, where Judas Maccahaus is heariug 
the story of the prowess of the Komans in ecn- 
quering the TaAdrat, it is possible to interpret the 
passage either of the Eastern or Western Gack: 
for the subjugation of Spain by the Retuans, and 
their defeat of Antiochus, King of Asia, are gen 
tioned in the same context. Apyain, Padara: u 
the same word with KéAtra:; and the Galatians 
were in their oriyim a stream of that creat Reluc 
torrent (apparently Kymry, and not (sael) wineb 
poured into Greece in the third century Lefore the. 
Christian era. Some of these invaders moved ca 
into Thrace, and appeared on the shores of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus, when Nicomedes I. king 
of Bithvnia, being then engaged in a civil war, in- 
vited them across to help Lim. Once estallsbed 
in Asia Minor, they became a ternble scourge. aga 
extended their invasions far and wide. ‘The neicn- 
boring kings succeeded in repressing them within 
the general geographical limits to which the mame 
of Galatia was permanently given. Antiechus L, 
king of Syria, took his title of Scter in eenserjuerce 
of his victory over them, and Attalus [. of Perm 
mus commemorated his own success by takinec tae 
title of king. The Galatians still found vent for 
their restlessness and love of war by hiring them- 
selves out as mercenary soldiers. This is dow: tins 
the explanation of 2 Mace. viii. 20, which refers to 
some strucsle of the Seleucid princes in which both 
Jews and Galatians were engaed. In Jusepb. &. 
J. i. 20, § 3, we find some of the htter, who had 
been in Cleopatra’s budy-cuard, acting in the same 
character for Hlerod the Great. Meanwhile tbe 
wars had been taking place, which brought all tae 
countries round the east of the Mediterranean 
within the range of the Roman power. The (Ga- 
latians fought on the side of Antiochus at Macne 
sia. In the Mithridatic war they fought on toth 
sides. At the end of the Kepublic Galatia «appears 
as a dependent kingdom, at the beginning of the 
Empire as a province. (See Ritter, Arulazde, 
xviii. 597-610.) 

The Roman province of Galatia may be roughly 
described as the central region of the pemnsula «f 
Asia Minor, with the provinces of Asia on the west, 
CAPPADOCLA on the east, PAMPRYLUA and ( mLuE 
CIA on the south, and BiruyNia and Pontes en 
the north. It would be ditficult to define the ex- 
act litnits. In fact they were frequently chaning. 
For information on this subject, see the irct. of 
Geog. i. 930.6. At one time there is no deuht that 
this province contained Pisidia and Lycaonia, and 
therefore those towns of Antioch, Ieonium, Lystra, 
and Derbe, which are conspicuous in the uarratitve 
of St. Paul's travels. But the charicteristie part 
of Galatia lay northward from those districts. (mn 
the tableland between the Sangarius and the Halvs, 
the Galatians were settled in three tribes, the Tee. 
tosages, the Tolistoboii, and the Trocmi. the first 
of which is identical in name with a tribe familiar 
to us in the history of Gaul, as distributed over the 
Cevennes near Toulouse. The three capitals were 
respectively Tavium, Pessinus, and Ancyra. The 
last of these (the modern Angora) was the centre 
of the roads of the district. and may be recanied 
as the metropolis of the Galatians. These Eastera 
Gauls preserved much of their auicient character, 
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and something of their ancient language. At least 
Jerowe says that in his day the sume language 
micht be heard at Ancyra as at Treves: and he is 
® guud witness; for he bimsvlt had been at Treves. 
The prevailing speech, however, of the district was 
Greek. Hence the Galatians were called Gallo- 
greci. (Hi jam degeneres sunt; mixti, et Gal- 
lozr:eci vere, quod uppellantur.”’ © Manlius in Livy, 
xxxviil. 17.) The inscriptions found at Ancyra are 
Greek, and St. Paul wrote his Epistle in Greek. 

It is ditticult at first sivht to determine in what 
sense the word Galkitia is used by the writers of the 
N. T., or whether always in the same sense. In 
the Acts of the Apostles the journeys of St. Paul 
through the district are mentioned in very general 
terms. We are simply told (Acts xvi. 6), that on 
his second missionary circuit he went with Silas 
and ‘Timotheus through thy bpuyiay «al rhy Pa- 
Aarinny xXwpay. From the epistle indeed we have 
this supplementary inturmation, that an attack of 
sickness (3¢ acdeveiay THs capxds, (rl. iv. 14) 
detained him among the Galatians, and gave hin 
the opportunity of preaching the Grospel to them, 
and alsu that he was received by them with extracr- 
dinary fervor (eb. 14, 15); but this dves not inform 
us of the route which he tovk. So on the third 
circuit he is described (Acts xviil. 23) as diepydue- 
vos xabetns Thy Tadarixhy ywpav Kal dpuyiav. 
We know from the first Epistle tv the Corinthians 
that on this journey St. Paul was occupied with the 
collection for the poor Christians of Judea, and 
that he gave instructions in Galatia on the subject. 
(Sowep d:€raka rais éxxAnoias ths Tadarias, 
1 Cor. xvi. 1); but here again we are in doubt as 
to the places which he had visited. We observe 
that the «churches "’ of Galatia are mentioned here 
in the plural, as in the opening of the Lpistle to 
the Galatians themselves (Gal. i. 2). From this 
we should be inclined to inter that he visited sev- 
eral parts of the district, instead of residing a long 
time in one place, 30 as to form a great central 
church, ag at Ephesus and Corinth. This is in 
harmony with the phrase 7 TaAatixh xw@pa used 
in beth instances. Since Phrygia is meutioned 
first in one case, and secund in the other, we should 
suppose that the order of the journey was different 
on the two occasions. Phryvia also being not the 
name of a Roman province, but simply an ethno- 
graphical term, it is natural to conclude that Gala- 
tia is used here by St. Luke in the same general 
way. In confirmation of this view it is worth while 
to notice that in Acts ii. 9, 10, where the enumera- 
tion is ethnographical rather than political, Phryzia 
is mentioned, and not Galatia, while the exact con- 
trary is the case in 1 let. i. 1, where each geograph- 
ical terin is the name of a province. 

The Epistle to the Galatians was probably writ- 
ten very soon after St. Paul's second visit to them. 
Its abruptness and severity, and the sadness of its 
tone, are caused by their sudden perversion from 
the doctrine which the Apostle had taught them, 
and which at first they had received so willingly. 
It is no fancy, if we see in this fickleness a speci- 
men of that “esprit impétueux, ouvert a toutes les 
impressions,’ that, “mobilité extreme,"’ which 
Thierry marks as characteristic of the Gaulish race 
Hist. deg Gaulois, Introd. iv., v.). From Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. 6, § 2, we know that many Jews were 
vettled in Galatia; but Gal. iv. 8 would lead us to 
suppose that St. Paul's converts were mostly Gen- 

ies 


We must not leave unnoticed the view advocated 
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by Bottger (Schauplatz der Wirksamkeit des Apoe- 
tels Paulus, pp. 28-30, and the third of his 
Beitrage, pp. 1-5), namely, that the Galatia of the 
epistle is entirely limited to the district between 
Derbe and Colussa, ¢. ¢. the extreme southern fron 
tier of the Roman province. On this view the 
visit alluded to by the Apostle took place on his 
first missionary circuit; and the a@évem of Gal 
iv. 1d is identified with the etfects of the stoning at 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 19). Geugrapinically this is not 
impossible, though it seems unlikely that rezions 
called Pisidia and Lyeaonia in one place should be 
called Galatia in another. Bottyer’s geography, 
however, 18 connected with a theory concerning the 
date of the epistle: and for the determination of 
this point we must refer to the article on the GALA- 
TIANS, THE Eris1TLe TO THE. J.S. Hz. 


* GALA’TIANS (Ladara:: Galnie), 1 Mace. 
vill, 2; 2 Mace. viii. 20; Gal. iii. 13; to whom 
Paul wrote his Galatian epistle. Of this people 
some account has been given above [GALATIA]. 
No one of all the N. T. epistles reflects so many 
national traits of the readers to whom they were 
addressed as that to the Galatians. The some- 
what pecuiar intermixture of Judaistic and bea- 
then elements which we find at work among 
them, their tendency to the opposite extremes of a 
Pharisaic legalism on the one hand, and of a de- 
gree of libertinism on the other, the ardor of tem- 
perument which made thein so zealous for the truth 
of the Gospel at one time, and so easy a prey to 
the arts of false teachers at another, and likewise 
susceptible of such strong affection for Paul when 
they first believed, and of such partisanship for his 
opponents so svon after his leaving them, are char- 
acteristics more or less peculiar to this letter, and 
presuppose certain historical antecedents having 
something to do with their formation. 

Of these antecedents, Prof. Lightfoot’s ethno- 
graphic sketch, brief, but the result of extended in- 
vestivation (St. Paul's Epistle to the Galutians, pp. 
1-17, 2d ed.), furnishes a very good account: “ The 
Galatians, whom Manlius subdued by the arms of 
Rome, and St. Paul by the sword of the Spirit, 
were a very mixed race. The substratum of society 
consisted of the original inhabitants of the invaded 
country, chiefly Phrygians, of whose language not 
much is known, but whose stronvly marked re- 
ligious system has a prominent place in ancient 
history. The upper laver was composed of the 
Gaulish conquerors ; while seattered irregularly 
through the social mass were Greek settlers, many 
of whom doubtless had followed the successors of 
Alexander thither, and were already in the country 
when the Gauls took possession of it. To the 
country thus peopled the Romans, ignoring the old 
Phrygian population, gave the name of Grallogracia. 
.. . The great work of the Koman conquest was 
the fusion of the dominant with the conquered race 
— the result chiefly, it would appear, of that nat- 
Qral process by which all minor distinctions are 
levelled in the presence of a superior power. From 
this time forward the amalgamation began, and it 
was not long before the Gauls adopted even the re- 
ligion of their Phrygian subjects. . . . But before 
St. Paul visited the country two new elements had 
been added to this already heterogeneous population 
The establishment of the province must have drawn 
thither a considerable number of Romans, not very 
widely spread in all probability, but gathered about 


.the centres of government, either holding official 
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positions themselves, or connected more or less di- | are described as a superstitious people, given ova 


rectly with those who did. . . . More important is it | to ritual observances. . 


. . The Gospel was offered 


to remark on the large influx of Jews, which must |to them, and the energy of the Apustle’s preach- 


have invaded Galatia in the interval. Antiochus 
the Great had settled two thousand Jewish families 
in Lydia and Phryyia; and even if we suppose these 
settlements did not extend to Galatia, properly so 
called, the Jewish colonists must in course of time 
have overtlowed into a neighboring country which 
possessed so many attractions fur them. . . . The 
country of Galatia afforded great facilities for com- 
mercial enterprise. With fertile plains rich in 
agricultural produce, with extensive pastures for 
flocks, with a temperate climate and copious rivers, 
it abounded in all those resources out of which a 
conimerce is created. It was moreover conveniently 
situated for mercantile transactions, being traversed 
by a great high-road between the East and the 
shores of the Eyean, along which caravans were 
constantly passing, and among its towns it numbered 
not a few which are mentioned as great centres of 

commerce. . . . With these attractions it is not 
difficult to explain the vast increase of the Jewish 

population in Galatia, and it is a significant fact 
that in the generation before St. laul, Augustus 
directed a decree granting especial privileges to the 
Jews to be inscribed in his temple at Ancyra, the 
Galatian metropolis, doubtless because this was a 
ptincipal seat of the dispersion in these parts of 

Asia Minor. Other testimony to the same effect 
is afforded by the inscriptions found in Galatia, 
which present here and there Jewish names and 
symbols amidst a strange confusion of Phrygian 
and Celtic, Roman and Greek. At the time of 

- 8t. Paul they probably boasted a large number of 

proselytes, and may even have infused a beneficial 
leaven into the relizion of the mass of the heathen 
population. . . . The main features of the Gaulish 
character are traced with great distinctness by the 
Roman writers. Quickness of apprehension, promp- 
titude in action, great impressibility, an eager crav- 
ing after knowledye, this is the brighter aspect of 

the Celtic character. Inconstant and quarrelsome, 
treacherous in their dealings, incapable of sustained 
effurt, easily disheartened by failure, such they ap- 
pear when viewed on their darker side. . . . Fickle- 
neas is the term used to express their temperament. 

This instability of character was the great dithculty 
against which Ceesar had to contend in his dealings 
with the Gauls. He complains that they all with 

scarcely an exception are impelled by the desire of 

change. Nor did they show more constancy in the 
discharge of their religious than of their social obli- 
gations. ‘The hearty zeal with which they embraced 
the Apostle's teaching, followed by their rapid apos- 
tasy, is only an instance out of many of the reckless 
facility with which they adopted and discarded one 
religious system after another. ‘To St. Paul, who 
had had much bitter experience of hollow profes- 
sions and fickle purposes, this extraordinary levity 
was yet a matter of unfeigned surprise. ‘I mar- 
vel,’ he says, ‘that ye are chanving so quickly?, 
He looked upon it as some strange fascination. 

6 Ye senseless Gauls, who did bewitch you?’ The 
language in which Roman writers speak of the 
martial courage of the Gauls, impetuous at the first 
onset, but rapidly melting in the heat of the fray, 
well describes the short-lived prowess of these con- 
verts in the warfare of the Christian church. 

Equally important, in its relation to St. Paul's 
epistle, is the type of religious worship which seems 
to have pervaded the Celtic nations. The Gauls 


ing took their hearts by storm. But the old leaven 
still remained. The pure and spiritual teaching 
of Christianity soon ceased to satisfy them. Ther 
religious temperament, fostered by long habit, 
prompted them to seek a system more external and 
ritualistic. ‘Having begun in the Spirit, they 
would be made perfect in the flesh.” Such is the 
language of the Apostle rebuking this unnatural 
violation of the law of progress.”’ H. 


GALATIANS, THE EPISTLE TO 
THE, was written by the Apostle St. Paul, nat 
long after his journey through Galatia and Pbrvgia 
(Acts xviii. 23), and probubly (see below) in the 
early portion of his two years and a half stay a 
Ephesus, which terminated with the Pentecost of 
A. D. 57 or 58. It would thus succeed in order of 
composition the epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
would form the first of the se¢éond group of epistles, 
the remaining portions of which are epistles to the 
Corinthians and to the Romans. 

This characteristic letter was addressed to the 
churches of the Asiatic province of Galatia {i. 2), 
or Gallogrecia (Strabo, xii. 566) — a province that 
bore in its name its well-founded claim to a Gailic 
or Celtic origin (Fausanias, i. 4), and that now, 
after an establishment, first by predatory conquest, 
and subsequently by recognition but linitation at 
the hands of neighboring rulers (Strabo, 1 ¢; 
Pausanias, iv. 5), could date an occupancy, though 
not an independence, extending to more than three 
hundred years; the first subjection of Galatia to 
the Romans having taken place in 189 B. c. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 16 ff.), and its formal reduction (with ter- 
ritorial additions) to a regular Roman province in 
26 a. D. ‘The epistle appears to have been called 
forth by the machinations of Judaizing teachers, 
who, shortly before the date of its composition, had 
endeavored to seduce the churches of this provinee 
into a recognition of circumcision (v. 2, 11, 12; ¥i. 
12 ff.), and had openly sought to depreciate the 
apostolic claims of St. Paul (comp. i. 1, 11). 

The scope and contents of the epistle are thus: 
(1) apologetic (i., ii.) and polemical (iii., iv.), and 
(2) hortatory and practical (v., vi.), the positions 
and demonstrations of the former portion being 
used with t power and persuasiveness in the 
exhortations of the latter. The following is a brief 
summary: — 

After an address and salutation, in which his 
total independence of human mission is distinctly 
asserted (i. 1), and a brief doxolozy (i. 5), the 
Apostle expresses his astonishment at the speedy 
lapse of his converts, and reminds them how be 
had forewarned them that even if an angel preached 
to them another gospel he was to be anathema 
(i. 6-10). The gospel he preached was not of men, 
as his former course of life (i. 11-14), and as his 
actual history subsequent to his conversion (i. 15- 
24), convincingly proved. When he went up to 
Jerusalem it was not to be instructed by the 
Apostles, but on a special mission, which resulted 
in his being formally accredited by them (ii. 1-10); 
nay, more, when St. Peter dissembled in his com- 
munion with Gentiles, he rebuked him, and dem 
onstrates the danger of such inconsistency (ii. l- 
21). The Apostle then turns to the (ralatians, 
and urges specially the doctrine of justification, a 
evinced by the gift of the Spirit (iii. 1-5), the case 
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# Abraham (iii. 6-9), the fact of the law involving 
& curve, from which Christ has freed us (iil. 10- 
14), snd lastly the prior validity of the promise (iii. 
15-18), and that preparatory character of the Law 
(iii. 19-24) which ceased when faith in Christ and 
baptism into him were fully come (iii. 25-29). All 
this the Apostle illustrates by a comparison of the 
nonage of an heir with that of bondage under the 
Law: they were now sons and inheritors (iv. 1-7), 
why then were they now turning back to bondage 
(iv. 8-11)? They once treated the Apostle very 
differently (iv. 12-16); now they pay court to others 
and awaken feelings of serious mistrust (iv. 17-20), 
and yet with all their approval of the Law show 
that they do not understand its deeper and more 
allegorical meanings (iv. 21-30). If this be so, 
they must stand fast in their freedom, and beware 
that they make not void their union with Christ 
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some familiarity with Jewish modes of interpreta — 
tion. it was then all the more necessary to ware 
them emphatica!ly against believing in the necessity 
of circumcision, and of yielding themselves up tc 
the bondage of a Law which, however strenuously 
urged upon them by those around them, had now 
hecoine merged in that dispensation to which i, 
was only prevenient and preparatory. 

2. Closely allied with the preceding question is 
that of the date and place from which the epistle 
was written. If the preceding view be correct, the 
epistle could not have been written betore the sec- 
ond visit, as it contains clear allusions to warnings 
that were then given when the Apostle was present 
with them. It must then date trom some period 
subsequent to the journey recorded in Acts xviii. 
23. How long subsequent to that journey is some- 
what debatable. Conybeare and Howson, and more 


(iv. 31-v. 6): their perverters at any rate shall be‘ recently Lightfoot (Journ of Class. and Sacred 


punished (v. 7-12). The real fulfillment of the 
Law is love (v. 13-15): the works of the Spirit are 
what no law condemns, the works of the Hesh are 
what exclude from the kingdom of God (v. 16-26). 
The Apostle further exhorts the spiritual to be for- 
bearing (vi. 1-5), the taught to be liberal to their 
teachers, and to remember that as they sowed so 
would they reap (vi. 6-10). Then after a noticeable 
recapitulation, and a contrast between his own con- 
duct and that of the false teachers (vi. 11-16), and 
an aftecting entreaty that they would trouble him 
no more (vi. 17), the Apostle concludes with his 
usual benediction (vi. 18). 

With rezard to the genuineness and authenticity 
of this epistle, no writer of any credit or respect- 
ability has expressed any doubts. The testimony 
of the early church is most decided and unanimous. 
Beside express references to the epistle (Irenzus, 
Heer. iii. 7, 2, v. 21, 1; Tertull. de Prescr. ec. 60, 
al.), we have one or two direct citations found as 
early as the time of the Apostolic Fathers (Polyc. 
ad Phil. c. 3), and several apparent allusions (see 
Davidson, /ntrod. ii. 318 ff.). The attempt of 
Bruno Rauer (Aritik der Paulin. Briefe, Berlin, 
1850) to demonstrate that this epistle is a com- 
pilation of later times, out of those to the Romans 
and to the Corinthians, has been treated by Meyer 
with a contempt and a severity (JVorrede, p. vil. ; 
Ainleit. p. 8) which, it does not seem too much to 
say, are both completely deserved. Such efforts are 
alike melancholy and desperate, but are useful in 
exhibiting the real issues and tendencies of all his- 
torical criticism that has the hardihood to place its 
own, often interested, speculations before external 
testimony and recognized facts. 

Two historical questions require a brief notice: — 

1. The number of risits made by St. Paul to the 
churches of (ralatia previous to his writing the 
epistle. ‘These seem certainly to have been tico. 
The Apostle founded the churches of (ralatia in the 
visit recorded Acts xvi. 6, during his second mis- 
sionary journey, about A. D. 51, and revisited them 
at the period and on the occasion mentioned Acts 
xviii. 23, when he went through the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia, émarnpl(wy wdvras obs 
pabnrds. On this occasion it would seem probable 
that he found the leaven of Judaism beginning to 
work in the churches of Galatia, and that he then 
warned them against it in language of the most 
decided character (comp. i. 9, v. 3). The majority 


Phitd. for Jan. 1857), urge the probability of its 
having been written at about the same time as the 
Epistle to the Komans, and find it very unlikely 
that two epistles so nearly allied in subject and line 
of argument should have been separated in order 
of composition by the two epistles to the Corin- 
thians. ‘They would therefore assign Corinth as 
the place where the epistle was written, and the 
three months that the Apostle stayed there (Acts 
xx. 2, 3), apparently the winter of a. D. 57 or 58, 
as the exact period. It is not to be denied that 
there is a considerable plausibility in these argu- 
ments; still when we consider not only the note of 
time in Gal. i. 6, oftws rayéws, but also the ob- 
vious fervor and freshness of interest that seems to 
breathe through the whole epistle, it does seem 
almost impossible to assign a later period than the 
commencement of the prolonged stay in Ephesus. 
The Apostle would in that city have been easily 
able to receive tidings of his Galatian converts; 
the dangers of Judaism, against which he person- 
ally warned them, would have been fresh in his 
thoughts; and when he found that these warnings 
were proving unavailing, and that even his apostolic 
authority was becoming undermined hy a fresh 
arrival of Judaizing teachers, — it is then that he 
would have written, as it were, on the spur of the 
moment, in those terms of earnest and almost im- 
passioned warning that so noticeably mark this 
epistle. We do not, therefore, see sutlicient rezson 
for giving up the anciently received opinion that 
the epistle was written from Ephesus, perhaps not 
very long after the Apostle’s arrival at that city. 
The subscription éypdon ard ‘Pans has found, 
both in ancient and modern times, some supporters, 
but seems in every way improbable, and was not 
unlikely suggested by a mistaken reference of the 
expressions in ch. vi. 17 to the sufferings of im- 
prisonment. See Meyer, Ainleit. p. 7; Davidson, 
{ntroduction, ii. 292 ff; Alford, Prolegomena, p. 
459. 

The editions of [commentaries on] this epistle 
have been very numerous. We mav specify those 
of Winer (Lips. 1829 [4th ed. 1859]), Riickert 
(Leipz. 1833), Usteri (Ziirich, 1833), Schott (Lips. 
1834), Olshausen (Kénigsh. 1840), Windischmann 
(Mainz, 1843), De Wette (Ieipz. 1845 [3d ed. by 
W. Moller, 1864]), Meyer (xc tting. 1851 [4th ed. 
1862]}), Turner (New York, 1855), and in our own 
country those of Ellicott (Lond. 1854, 4th ed. 1867), 


of the new converts consisted of Gentiles (iv. 8), | Bagge (Lond. 1856), and Alford (Lond. 1857 [4th 


but, as we may infer from the language of the | ed. 1865)). 


spistle, had considerable contact with Jews, and 


C. J. E. 
* Prof. Lightfoot in his Commentary (see unde 
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GALATIANS) assigns the Epistle to the Galatians to | “ affords at once the ground for, and the refutation 


Corinth as the place where it was written, at the! of, this view. 


It affords the ground, for it die 


time of Paul’s lust visit to that city (Acts xx, 3/ covers the mutual jealousy and suspicions of the Jew 


ff.) and shortly before his writing the Epistle to the, ish and the Gentile converts. 


Romans. 


It affords the refuta- 


Like other advocates of this vpinion, he | tion, for it shows the true relations existing between 
argies for it mainly from the similarity of thought; St. Paul and the Twelve. 


It presents not indeed 


and language which distinguishes these two letters ia colorless uniformity of feeling and opinion, but a 


in a somewhat remarkable degree. For a tabular; 
view of the passaves which exhibit this resemblance 
see his St. Paul's Epistle wo the Gulatiims, pp. 45-| 
48, and Davidson's /néroduction to the N. T. p. 826. 
But there are two considerations which abate the , 
force of this reasoning. First, it is to be borne in 
miud that this similarity so far as it is rerbad (the 
sort of correspondence only which furnishes decisive 
proof of proxunity in time) is found to a great 
extent in the proof-texts quoted from the O. 'T., or 
other formulistic expressions, and would therefore 
be found to exist at whatever intervals of time the 
two letteras may have been written. The verbal 
agreement between the lpistle te the Ephesians and 
that to the Colossians is of a very different character, 
and shows that the phraseology of the one was still 
in the writer's memory, as well as the ideas, when 
the other was written. Secondly, the similarity 
in the trains of thought is really not greater than 
one miyvht expect to occur when the same writer, 
who has tixed and definite views of Christian truth, 
is led to discuss the same topica at different times 
and under diferent circumstances. For example, 
Paul's speech to the Lystrians (Acts xiv. 15-17) 
contains a striking epitome of his views respecting 
the accountability of the heathen as more fully 
stated in Rom. i. 19 ff, and yet the speech and 
the epistle stand widely apart from each other as 
to the time when the one was spoken and the other 
written. On this relation of Paul's discourses and 
epistles to each other, see especially Tholuck's 1% 
Reden des Apostels Paulus in der Apostelg., mit 
seinen Briefen verglichen (Stud. au Arit. 1839, p. 
305 ff.); and Ch. J. Trip's Paulus nach der Apos- 
telgeschichte: Historischer Werth dieser Berichte, 
pp. 187-219 (Leiden, 1866). 

Bishop Ellicott’s view (stated above) that Paul 
wrote to the Galatians from Ephesus, is the generally 
accepted one of the later critics as well as the older. 
So, among others, Winer, 
Wieseler, Schott, Anger, Neander, Meyer, Gruericke, 
Reuse, Ewald, Schaff} Pressensé. Bleek is unde- 
eidal (Hind. in das N. Zest. p. 429), and some, as 
De Wette and Alford, have held both opinions at 
different times. On the question whether Paul 
wrote the entire letter with his own hand, see 
Episties (Amer. ed.). It is one of the four letters 
which Chr. Fr. Baur admits to be unquestionably 
Pauline, never having in fact been seriously ques- 
tioned, says Meyer, except by Bruno Bauer, 1850. 

The dugmatic and practical interest of this epistle 
has given to it a foremost place in all ages of the 
church. It formed the battle-ground between Prot- 
estantisin and Romanism at the time of the Refor- 
mation. Luther wrote and re-wrote Commentaries 
on it, which have been often printed, and translated 
into other languaves. Of all the labors of bis 
active life he esteemed none more useful than that 
bestowed on the exposition of this one epistle. In 
our own day it has been brought into new prom- 
inence by the use which Baur and his followers 
make of it as supporting their notion of Christianity 
as having been only a modified Judaism until it 
was re-wroucht by the plastic hand of the eneryetic 
Paul. “ The epistle,” says Lightfoot (p. 68, 2d ed.), 
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Hemsen, Olshausen, | iii 


far higher and more instructive harmony, the zen- 
eral ayreement amidst some lesser ditferenices and 
some human failings, of men animated by the same 
divine Spirit, and working together for the same 
hallowed purpose.’’ 

Additional literature. — Among the writers who 
have illustrated this epistle the following also deserve 


| notice: C. F. A. Fritzsche, De nonralis Pitali ud 


Gulat. Epistole Locis Comm, i.ii., Rostock, 1853- 
34, repr. in Fritzschiorum Opuse. Acad. pp. 153- 
258; P. A. Sardinoux, Comni. sur Cepitre de Pap. 
Paul aux Gulutes, Valence, 1837, with a critical 
introduction and new translation; Barnes, Allert, 
Notes, Laplin, and Practical, on 2d Corinthiins 
and Galutiins, New York, 1839; Hilgenteld, Der 
Galaterbricf ubersetat, in scinen geschichtl. Brae- 
hungyen untersucht u. erklart, ete. Leipz. 1852; 
Brown, John, £xposition of the kp. w the Gala 
Gans, Edin. 1853, an elaborate work ; Maurice, 
The Unity of the New Test. (1854), pp. 491-511, 
Jatho, Puuli Brief an die Galiter, Hildesh. 1855; 
Ewald, in his Sendschreiden des Ap. Prauiss 
libersezt u. erklart (1837), pp. 52-101 ; Jowett, 
The Fyistles to the Thessalonians, palling 
Romans, wiih Crit. Notes and Dissertations, vol. 
i. 2d ed., Lond. 1859 (Ist ed. 1856); Wieseler, 
Comm. tb. do Bricfan die Galater, Gott. 1859, 
see also his supplementary article in Herzog’s Rent 
Encyk. xix. 5245-535; Schinoller, Der Bricy ae dee 
Galater, in Lange's Bibelierk, Theil viii. (182, 
2d ed. 1865); J. C. K. von Hofmann, Lie hesiige 
Schrift zusammenhingend untersucht, Theil ii. 
Abth. i. (1863); Reithmayr (Cath.), Comms. 20 
Bricfe an die Galater, Miinchen, 1865; Vi mel, 
S. Pauls Br. and. Galater, griech. nut deutsciier 
Ucbersetzung wu mit krit. Anmerkungen (18553; 
G. W. Matthias, Der Galaterbricf, u. a. w. (1865), 
Greek text with German translation, explanation 
of dittcult passages, and a special dissertation on 
. 20; Webster and Wilkinson, Greek New cst. 
ii. 112-180 (1861); Wordsworth, Green New Tist,, 
4th ed., 1866; and J. B. Lightfoot, St. Pauls #p. 
to the Galatinns ; a revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations, 2d ed., Lond. 1866. This 
last work is one of special value in its treatment 
of the various ethnographic and historical questions 
which grow out of the epistle. Uermann’s Progr. 
de Pauli kjnst. ad Galt. tribus pronis Cujateless 
(Lips. 1832) is not only remarkable, but very in 
structive. It shows how impossible it is to reach 
the sense of the N. T. writers if we construe their 
Greek (as did this celebrated scholar) as strictly 
classical, without making due allowance for its 
Hebraistic character. 

The doctrinal passages, of which so manv occur 
in this letter, are specially examined in such works 
as Usteri's Paulin. Lehrbeqriff, Ziirich, 13:4; 
Neander’s Plunting and Training of the Christina 
Church by the Apostles; R. A. Lipsius’s Lhe 
Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre, Leipz. 1853; C. 
F. Sehmid's Bibl. Theol. des N. T. Qe Aut. 
(1859), pp. 472-588; Reuss's J7ist. de le thevl 
chretienne aw siecle apostuligue, tom. ii., 2 ed. 
Strasb. 1860; and Messner's Lie Lebre der Apedta 
dargestellu, Leipz. 1856. 
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On the relation of this epistle to the theory of | by the Dulin College in their Pharinacoperia, as 
the Tiibingen critics, see the commentaries of Meyer | that which yields the galbanum (Pereira, Mat. Med 
and Hofmann: Lechler’s Dus apostol. u. auchapust. | ii. pt. 2, p. 188). M. Buhse, in his Persian travels 
Zeitaller, p. 235 ff; Prof. G. P. Fisher's £ssrys' (quoted in Royle, Mat. Med. pp. 471, 472), identi- 
on the Supernatural Origin of Christinnity (New | tied the plant producing galbanum with one which 


York, 18t}), pp. 203-282 (from the New Englinder 


for July, 1864); Lighttuot’s Diss. iii., Sé. Paul anu | 
the Three, in his Lp. w& the Gal. pp. 283-355, 2d | 


ed.; and especially C. J. Trip's prize-essay, Paulus 
nach der Apostelgeschichte (already mentioned), 
which treats of many of the points in this contro- 
versy common to Acts and (Galatians, and is a val- 
uable contribution to the subject. It deserves to 
be translated into Enelish. Tor the view of the 
Tubingen school, besides the well known works of 
Baur and Zeller (see addition to ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES), one may consult the articles of Hilzen- 
feld in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. for 1858, 1300, 
and 18606. 

A fuller outline of the argument of the epistle 
than the one given above, will be found in the 
Christian Revicw Tor Oct. 1861, pp. 577-584. For 
the correction of errors in the A. V. relating either 
to the sense or the Greek text, see articles in the 
Bibl. Sacra, xix. 211-225 and xxii. 158-149; also 
Alford’s New Testament for English Readers, vol. 
ii. Most of the changes there recommended are 
incorpurated in the revised version of the American 
Bible Union. Winer prefixes an admirable! Latin 
translation to his Pauls ad Gulutas Lpistele (4th 
ed., 1851). H. 


GALBANUM (723971, chelb'ndh), one of 
the perfumes employed in the preparation of the 
sacred incense (ex. xxx. 34 [comp. Ecclus. xxiv. 
15]). The similarity of the Hebrew name to the 
Greek yaABdvyn and the Latin galbanum has led 
to the supposition that the substance indicated is 
the same. The galhanum of commerce is brought 
chiefly from India and the Levant. It is a resinous 
gum of a brownish-vellow color, and strong, dis- 
avreeable smell, usually met with in) masses, but 
sometimes found in yellowish tear-like drops. The 
ancients believed that when burnt the smoke of it 
was etficacious in driving away serpents and gnats 
(Plin. xii. 5ti, xix. 58, xxiv. 13; Virg. Georg. iii. 
415). But, theugh galbanum itself is well known, 
the plant which vields it has not been exactly de- 
termined.  |heseorides (iii. 87) describes it as the 
juice of an utnbelliferous plant growing in Svria, 
and called by some nerdmoy (cf. i. 71). Kiihn, 
be his commentary on Dioscorides (ii. p. 532), is in 
favor of the Ferult ferulago, L., which grows in 
North Africa, Crete, and Asia Minor. According 
to Pliny (xii. 56) it is the resinous gum of a plant 
called sérgonitis, growing on Mount Amanus in 
Syria; while the mefopion is the product of a tree 
near the oracle of Ammon (xii. 49). The testimony 
of Theophrastus (//est. Plant. ix. 7), so far as it 
goes, confirms the accounts of Pliny and Dioscorides. 
It was for some time supposed to be the product 
of the Buber gelbanumn of Linneus, a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Don found in the galbanum 
of commerce the truit of an umbelliferous plant of 
the tribe Srlcrine, which he assumed to be that 
fom which the gum was produced, and to which 
he gave the name of Galbarum officinale. But his 


he found on the Demawend mountains. It was 
called by the natives Akessuch, and bore a very 
close resemblance to the Ferula erubcscens, but 
belonged neither to the genus Gallanum nor to 
Opoidia. It is believed that the Persian galbanum, 
and that brought from the Levant, are the produce 
(of ditterent plants. But the question remains un- 
decided. 

If the galbanum be the true representative of the 
chell’ nih of the Hebrews, it may at first sizht ap- 
| pear strange that a substance which, when burnt 
by itself, produces a repulsive odor, should be em- 
ployed in the compusition of the sweet-smelling 
incense for the service of the tabernacle. We have, 
the authority of Pliny that it was used, with other 
resinous ingredients, in making perfumes among 
the ancients; and the same author tells us that 
these resinous substances were added to enable the 
perfume to retain its fragrance longer. “ Resina 
aut gummi adjiciuntur ad continendum odorem in 
corpore"’ (xiii. 2). Galbanum was also employed 
in adulteratiug the opobalsaniuim, or gum of the 
balsam plant (Plin. xii. 54). W. A. W. 

GAL/EED (TY8, i.e. Gal-ed = heap of wit- 
ness: [ver. 47, Bouvds udprus: 48, B. paprupet; 
Alex. RB. papTupet: Acervus teshimonte Galuul)). 
‘The name given by Jacob to the heap which he 
hand Laban made on Mount Gilead, in witness of 
the covenant then entered into between them (Gen. 

xxxi. 47, 48; comp. 23, 23). (GILEAD; JEGAR- 
SAHADUTHA. | 

GAL/GALA (Pdayada: Galgala), the ordi- 
nary equivalent in the LXX. for Gilzal. In the 
A. V. it is named only in 1 Mace. ix. 2, as desig- 
nating the direction of the read taken by the army 
of Demetrius, when they attacked Masaloth in Ar- 
bela — the way to Galgala” (é5dv rhy els Pda- 
yoda). The army,as we learn from the statements 
of Josephus (Ant. xii. 11, § 1), was on its way from 
Antioch, and there is no reason to doubt that by 
Arbela is meant the place of that name in Galilee 
now surviving as /rbid. [ARBELA.] Its ultimate 
destination was Jerusalem (1 Macc. ix. 3), and Gal- 
gala may therefore be either the upper Gilgal near 
Bethel, or the lower one near Jericho, as the route 
through the Ghor or that through the centre of 
the country was chosen (Ewald, Gesch. iv. 370). 
Josephus omits the name in his version of the pas- 
save. It is a gratuitous supposition of Lwald's 
that the Galilee which Josephus introduces is a 
corruption of Galgala. G. 


*® GALILE’AN or GALILHX’AN (Taas- 
Aatos: Galikeus), an inhabitant of GALILEE (Mark 
xiv. 70; Luke xiii, 1, 2, xxii. 59, xxiii. 6; John 
iv. 45; Acts ii. 7; also in the Greek, Matt. xxvi. 
69; Acts i. 11, v. 37). A. 


GAL/ILEE (fadtAala: [Vat. Pade:Aaa: 
Galiler]). This name, which in the Roman age 
j was applied to a larye province, seems to have been 
joriginally confined to a little “ circuit’ (the He- 

















conclusion was called in question by Dr. Lindley, | brew ord 9 Galil. the origin of the later 
who received from Sir John Macneil the fruits of al mse ; = 


plant growing at} Durreod, near Nishapore, in | Galilee,” like 25, signifies a “circle, or cir 
Khorasan, which he named Opoidia galbanifera, | cuit’) of country round Kedesh-Naphtali, in which 
of the trie Sveyrnee. This plant has Leen adopted | were situated the twenty towns given by Solomon 
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to Hiram, king of Tyre, as payment for his work , extreme southern side of the plain. ‘The site af 
in conveying timber from Lebanon to Jerusalem! the northern border town, Bersahe, is not known 
(Josh. xx. 7: 1 K. ix. 11; LXX. PaaiAaia). They; but we lear incidentally that both Arbela and 
were then, or subsequently, occupied by strangers, | Jotapata were in Lower Galilee (Joseph. bil. 37; 
and for this reasun Isaiah gives to the district the| B. J. ii. 20, § 6); and as the former was situated 
uame “Galilee of the Geu.tiles ” (D.377 byba, near the northwest anzle of the I_ake of 1 iberias, 
Is. ix. 1. In Matt. iv. 15 raxiele ae Ovov: and the latter about eight miles north of Nazarcth 
: ‘I 15 f ; 1 | (Porter, Handbook, pp. 432, 377), we conelude that 
in 1 alace. v.15, Paaidala addoptawy). It 18) tower Galilee included the whole region extending 
probable that the strangers increased in’ number, fon Ahesilicok ARAL on tibet 16 tlie shies 
and became during the Captivity the great body of + 5¢ the ee ohn neae lk cas ‘asonecor the 
the inhabitants; extending themselves also over the | ihesteiaud: Gist beautiful ects of Palestine 
surruunding country, they gave to their new terri- , ‘The Plain of Esdraelon presents an eileen cae hite 
tories the old name, until at length Galilee became | of fertile: eail=soil ‘eo zed that to enjoy it the 
ove of the largest provinces of Palestine. In the a le-OF  laaneiske eonilesomidea ibe. een enonaiic 
time of the Maccabees Galilee contained only a few | seatei "and Wo besaiioiaresrwaito eaates: Piet 
Jews living in the midst of a large heathen popula- 'xxxiii. 18; Gen. xlix. 14, 15). With the exception 


ee bees ss oe pa in his) of a few rocky summits round Nazareth the hills 
eae eat (xvi ; 760): ma win eave Greek, | 2° all wooded, and sink down in graceful slopes to 
ian dwelt in its e ‘ica (Vi ; 12) P ) broad winding vales of the richest green. ‘The out- 
: lines are varied, the colors soft, and the whole land- 
In the time of our Lord all Palestine was divided scape is characterized by that picturesque luxurianee 
into three provinces, Judea, Samaria, and Calilee which one sees in parts of Tuseany. ‘The ilessings 
(Acts ix. 31; Luke xvii, 11; Joseph. B. J. iii. 3).| promised by Jacob and Moses to Zelulun and Asher 
The latter included the whole nurthern section of | seem to be here inscribed on the features of the 
thie country, including the ancient territories of country. Zebulun, nestling amid these hills, +“ offers 
Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali. Josephus | sacrifices of rizhtcousness “ of the abundant flocks 
detines its boundaries, and gives a tolerably full| nourished by their rich pastures; he rejoices “in 
description of its scenery, products, and population. | his goings out " along the fertile plain of Esdraelon; 
He says the avil is rich and well cultivated; fruit! «he sucks of the abundance of the seas’? — bis 
and forest trees of all kinds abound: numerous! possessions skirting the bay of Haifa at the base 
larve cities and populons villages, amounting in all | of Carmel: and “ he sucks of trewsures hid in the 
to no less than two hundred and forty, thickly stud sand,"’ probably in allusion to the of rss. which was 
the whole face of the country; the inhabitants are! first made from the sanda of the river Belus (Deut. 
industrious and warlike, being trained to arms from | xxxiii. 18, 19; Plin. v. 19; Tae. Mist. v.). Asher, 
their infancy (2. J. iii. 3, § 3; bit. 45). On the} dwelling amid the hills on the northwest of Zel-u- 
west it was bounded by the territory of Ptolemais, | lun, on the borders of Pheenicia, © dips his feet in 
which probably included the whole plain of Akka oil,’ the produce of luxuriant olive groves, such as 
to the foot of Carmel. The southern border ran} still distinguish this region: “his bread,” the pro- 
along the base of Carmel and of the hills of Samaria; duce of the plain of Phoenicia and the fertile upland 
to Mount Gilboa, and then descended the valley of | vallevs, “ is fat; "” «he yields royal dainties "” — oil 
Jezreel by Scythopolis to the Jordan. The river| and wine from his olives and vinevards, and milk 
Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, and the upper Jordan) and butter from his pastures (Gen. xlix. 20: Deut. 
to the fountain at Dan, formed the eastern border; | xxxiii. 24, 25). ‘The chief towns of Lower Galilee 
and the northern ran from Dan westward across | were Tiberias, Tarichea, at the southern end of the 
the mountain ridge till it touched the territory of | Sea of Galilee, and Sepphoris (loseph. Vit. 9, 25, 
the Phoenicians (2. J. iii. 3, § 1, ii. 18, § 9; comp. | 29, 37). The latter played an important part in the 
Luke viii. 26). last great Jewish war (Joseph. Vit. 45; 8. J. ii. 18, 
Galilee was divided into two sections, “ Lower ’'| § 11). It is now called Sefurich, and is situated 
and “Upper;” 9 xdrw nal 7 &yw TadtAala. | about three miles north of Nazareth (Porter, Hered- 
Cyril says (c. Jul. ii.) Eio) yap TadtAata: d00, wy | bovk, p. 378). There were besides two strong for- 
7 pry pla rarda Thy lovdaiay, Sye uhy érépa tais | tresses, Jotapata, now called Je/sat, and Mount 
@oivlxwy wédrcoww Suopds re kal yelrwy. Asingle| Tabor (Joseph. B. J. iii. 7, § 3 Mf, iv. 1, § 6). 
glance at the country shows that the division was|‘The towns most celebrated in N. T. history are 
natural. Lower Galilee included the great plain} Nazareth, Cana, and Tiberias (Luke i. 26; John 
of Ksdraelon with its offshoots, which run down to| ii. 1, vi. 1). 
the Jordan and the Lake of ‘Tiberias: and the whole} = Upper Galilee, according to Josephus, extended 
of the hill-country adjoining it on the north to the} from Bersabe on the south, to the villave of Haca, 
foot of the mountain-range. The words of Josephus | on the borders of the territory of Tyre. and from 
are clear and important (8. J. iii. 8, § 1): Kal r7s| Meloth on the west, to Thella, a city near the 
pey ndrw Kxadoupervns TadsAaias amd TiBepiddos | Jordan (A. J. iii. 3, § 1). None of these places 
péxpt ZaBovaAwy hs ev Trois wapaAlos MroAeuats | are now known, but there is no difficulty in ascer- 
yelror 7d pros exrelverar: wAaruvera: 5é awd| taining the position and approximate extent of the 
THS ev TH pEeyaArAw wedi Kemmevns KwuNs h HardwO| province. It embraced the whule mountain-ranze 
KaAcira: péxpt BnpodBns. “ The village of | lying between the upper Jordan and Phanicia. Its 
Xaloth ” is evidently the Chesulloth of Josh. xix.| southern border ran along the foot of the Safed 
12, now called /ksd/, and situated at the base of | range from the northwest angle of the Sea of 
Mount Tabor, on the northern border of the Great | Galilee to the plain of Akka. ‘To this rezion the 
Plain (Vorter, Handbook, p. 359). But a com-| name “ Galilee of the Gentiles” is given in the 
pariscn of Jusephus, Ant. xx. 6, § 4, with B. J. iii.| O. and N. T. (Is. ix. 1; Matt. iv. 15). So Fuse 
2, § 4, proves that Lower Galilee extended as far} bius states: # wey TadtAala eOvav elpyra és 
ea the village of Ginea, the modern Jenin, on the] dpiois Tuolwy wapaxemévn, Eva thuwxe ToAopaw 
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re Xipdu xé wddrAets KAHpou NepOarclu (Onom. 
ad Vv. TavcAala) The town of Capernaum, on the 
north shore of the lake, was in upper Galilee (Onom. 
av. Caphaurnaum), and this fact is important, as 
showing how far the province extended southward, 
and as proving that it, as well as Lower (ialilee, 
touched the lake. The mountain-ranve of Upper 
Galilee is a southern prolongation of Lebanon, from 
which it is separated by the deep ravine of the 
Leontes [Lenanon}. The summit of the ranve is 
talle-land; part of which is beautifully wooded with 
dwarf oak, intermixed with tauyled shrubberies of 
hawthorn and arbutus. The whole is varied by 
fertile upland plains, green forest glades, and wild 
picturesque yvlens breaking down to the east and 
west. The population are still mumerous and in- 
dustrions, consisting chiefly of Metawileh, a sect of 
Mohamtmedans. S1fed is the principal town, and 
contains about 4000 souls, one-third of whom are 
Jews. It is one of the four holy Jewish cities of 
Palestine, and has for three centuries or more been 
celebrated for the sacredness of its tombs, and the 
learning of its Rabbins. S«fed seems to be the 
ceutre of an extensive volcanic district. Shocks of 
earthquake are felt every few vears. One occurred 
in 1837, which killed about 5000 persons (Porter, 
Handovok, p. 438). On the table-land of Upper 
Galilee lie the ruins of Kedesh-Naphtali (Josh. xx. 
7), and Giscala (now el-Jish), a city fortified by 
Josephus, and celebrated as the last place in Galilee 
that held out against the Romans (&. J. ii. 22, § 
6, iv. 1, § 1, 2, § 1-5). 

Galilee was the scene of the greater part of our 
Lord's private life and public acts. His early years 
were spent at Nazareth; and when he entered on 
his great work he made Capernaum his home @ 
(Matt. iv. 13, ix. 1). It is a remarkable fact that 
the first three Gospels are chietly taken up with our 
Lord's ministrations in this province; while the 
Gospel of John dwells more upon those in Judaa. 
The nature of our Lord's parables and illustrations 
was vreatly influenced by the peculiar features and 
products of the country. The vineyard, the fig- 
tree, the shepherd, and the desert in the parable of 
the Gi00d Samaritan, were all appropriate in Judea; 
while the corn-fields (Mark iv. 28), the fisheries 
(Matt. xiii. 47), the merchants (Matt. xiii. 45), and 
the flowers (Matt. vi. 28), are no less appropriate in 
Galilee. The Apostles were all either Galileans by 
birth or residence (Acts i. 11); and as such they 
were despised, as their Master had been, by the 
proud Jews (John i. 46, vii. 52; Acts ii. 7). It 
appears also that the pronunciation of those Jews 
who resided in Galilee had become peculiar, prob- 
ably from their contact with their Gentile neighbors 
(Matt. xxvii 73; Mark xiv. 70; see Lightfoot, Opp. 
ii. 77). After the destruction of Jerusalem, Galilee 
became the cliief seat of Jewish schools of learning, 
and the residence of their most culebrated Rabbins. 
The National Council or Sanhedrim was taken for 
a time to Jalneh in Philistia, but was soon removed 
to Sepphoris, and afterwards to Tiberias (Lightfoot, 
Opp. ii. 141). The Mishna was here compiled by 
Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh (cir. A. D. 109-220); and 

a *The best arrangement places the Saviour's re- 
moval to Capernaum after his return from Judsa to 
Galilve (Joon iv. 1 ff.). It must have been, therefore, 
® year or more after his baptism, the proper beginning 
of his public ministry. (See table at the end of Gos- 
PRLS.) H. 

b *Rulolf Hofmann,'in his Usher den Bere Gal- 
ilde (Meissen. 1856), maintains this view, and urges it 
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a few years afterwards the Gemara was added 
(Buxtorf, Tidertis, p. 19). Remains of splendid 
synavovues still exist in many of the old towns and 
villazes, showing that from the second to the seventh 
century the Jews were as prosperous as they were 
numerous (Porter, Handbovk, pp. 427, 440). 

J. L. P. 

* GAL’ILEE, MOUNTAIN IN, where the 
Saviour manifested himself to sume of hia disciples 
(Matt. xxviii. 16, and provably 1 Cor. xv. 6) after 
his resurrection. It is impossible to know what 
particular mountain is here referred to. Some of 
the conjectures are that it was the Mount of ‘Trans 
fiyuration (whether that was Tabor or Hermon on 
the east of the Jordan), er the Mount of Beatitudes 
in the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee. The singular 
Opinion that it was the northern summit of Olivet 
is utterly indefensible. It ig stated explicitly in 
Matt. xxviii. 16 that the disciples went into Gal- 
ilee (e’s thy TadtAalay) to the mountain which 
Christ had appointed for the interview: and (Galilee, 
according to the invariable usave of the N. T., 
denotes the province of that name. Undoubtedly 
the Saviour mentioned the place, but the Evangelist 
has passed that over. H. 


GAL‘ILEE, SEA OF. [GrnNEsAret.] 
GALL, the representative in the A. V. of the 


Hebrew words mérérah, or mérérah, and rsh. 


lL. Méréradh or mérorah (TIT or TIN: 


xorh: fel, amaritudo, viscera men) detiotes ety- 
mologically “ that which is bitter;”’ see Job xiii. 
26, “thou writest bitter things against me.” Hence 
the term is applied to the “bile or “gall"’ from 
its intense bitterness (Job xvi. 13, xx. 25); it is 
also used of the “ poison ’’ of serpents (Job xx. 14), 
which the ancients erroneously believed was their 
gall: see Pliny, HW. N. xi 37, No one should be 
astonished that it is the gall which constitutes the 
poison of serpents.” 


2. Rish (WA or WN: XoAH, wexpla, &ypwo~ 
wis: fel, amaritudo, caput), generally translated 
‘gall’’ by the A. V., is in Hos x. 4, rendered 
‘hemlock; "* in Deut. xxxii. 33, and Job xx. 16, 
résh denotes the “poison” or “ venom" of ser- 
pents. From Deut. xxix. 18, “a root that beareth 
rosh"’ (margin “a poisonful herb’), and Lam. iii. 
19, “the wormwood and the rosh,” compared with 
Hos. x. 4, “judgment springeth up ag rvs/,"’ it ia 
evident that the Hebrew term denotes some bitter, 
and perhaps poisonous plant, though it may also 
be used, as in Ps. Ixix. 21, in the general sense of 
‘something very bitter." Celsius (/ierod. ii. 46~ 
52) thinks “ hemlock ” (Conium maculatum) is in- 
tended, and quotes Jerome on Ifosea in support of 
his opinion, though it seems that this conmentator 
had in view the couch-grass (7'riticum repens) 
rather than “hemlock.” Rosenmiiller (8d. Bot. 
p. 118) is inclined to think that the Lolium femu- 
lentum (darnel] best agrees with the passage in 
Hosea, where the rsh is said to grow “in the fur- 
rows of the field.”’ 

Other writers have supposed, and with some 


as important for harmonizing the different account of 
the Saviour’s appearances after the resurrection. There 
is some evidence that the northero point of Olivet may 
have been known as Galilee in a later age, bocause 
the Galileans usually crossed here on their way to Je- 
rusalem (see Thilo’s Cod. apocr. N. T. p 619 ff.). 
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reason (from Deut. xxxii. 32, “their grapes are 
grapes of rsh"), that some berry-bearing plant 
must be intended. Gesenius (7/es. p. 1251) un- 
derstands “ poppies; Michaelis (Suppl. Lex. Heb. 
py» 2220) is of opinion that resk may be either the 
Lolium temulentum, or the Solarian (“ night- 
shade’). Oedmanu (Verm. Sam. pt. iv. e. 10) 
argues in favor of the Culocynth. The most prob- 
able conjecture, for proof there is none, is that of 
Gesenius: the capsules of the Pauyutveracee may 
well vive the name of résh (“head "’) to the plant 
in question, just as we speak of poppy heads. The 
various species of this family spring up quickly in 
corn-fields, and the juice is extremely bitter. A 
steeped sulution of poppy heads may be “the water 
of gall” of Jer. viii. 14, unleas, as Giesenius thinks, 


the tUN7 ‘f= may he the poisonous extract, opium ; 
but nothing definite can be learnt. 


The passayes in the Gospels which relate the 
circumstance of the Roman soldiers offering our 
Lord, just before his crucifixion, “ vinegar mingled 
with yall” according to St. Matthew (xxvii. 34), 
and “wine mingled with myrrh ’’ accurding to 
St. Mark's account (xv. 24), require some consid- 
eration. ‘The first-named Evangelist uses yoAd, 
which is the LXX. rendering of the Hebrew rdsh 
in the Psalm (Ixix. 21) which foretells the Lord's 
sufferings. St. Mark explains the bitter ingredient 
in the sour vinous drink to be myrrh" (olvos 
écuupyicueévos), for we cannot regard the transac- 
tions as diffrent. « Matthew, in his usual way,"’ as 
Hengstenberg (Comment. on Ps. Ixix. 21) remarks, 
“ designates the drink thevlovically. Always keep- 
ing his eye on the prophecies of the O. T., he 
speaks of gall and vinegar for the purpose of ren- 
dering the fulfillment of the Psalms more manifest. 
Mark again (xv. 23), according to hts way, looks 
rather at the outward quality of the drink.” Ben- 
gel takes quite a ditlerent view; he thinks both 
myrth and yall were added to the sour wine: 
“myrrha conditus ex more; felle adulteratus ex 
petulantia ’? (Gnom. Nov. Test, Matt. 1. ¢.). 
Hengstenberg's view is far preferable; nor is “gall "’ 
(xoA) to be understood in any other sense than 
as expressing the bitter nature of the draught. As 
to the intent of the proffered drink, it is generally 
supposed that it was for the purpose of deadening 
pain. It was customary to give criminals just be- 
fore their execution a cup of wine with frankincense 
in it, to which reference is made, it is believed, by 
the olvos karavitews of Ps. Ix. 3; see also Prov. 
xxxi. 6. ‘his the Talmud states was given in 
order to alleviate the pain. Sce Buxtorf (Lez. 
Talm. p. 2131), who thus quotes from the Talmud 
(Sanhed. fo). 43, 1): “Qui exit ut occidatur (ex 
sententia judicis) potant eum grano thuris in poculo 
vini ut distrahatur mens ejus.’’? Rosenmiiller (Bid. 
Bot. p. 163) is of opinion that the myrrh was given 
to our Lord, not for the purpose of alleviating his 
sufferings, but in order that he might be sustained 
until the punishment was completed. He quotes 
from Apuleius (Metamorph. viii.), who relates that 
a certain priest “disfigured himself with a multi- 
tude of blows, having previously strengthened hime 
self by taking myrrh.’ How far the frankincense 
in the cup, as mentioned in the Talmud, was sup- 
posed to possess soporific properties, or in any way 
to induce an alleviation of pain, it is difficult to 
determine. The same must be said of the ofvos 
dourpriouévos of St. Mark; for it is quite certain 
that neither of these two drugs in question, both 
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of which are the produce of the same natural order 
of plants (Amyridacce), ia ranked among the byp- 
nopvictics by modern physicians. It is true that 
Dioscorides (i. 77) ascribes a soporific property to 
myrrh, but it does not seem to have been ao re 
garded by any other author. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the almost concurrent opinion of ancient 
and modern commentators, that the “ wine mingled 
with mnyrrh"’ was offered to our Lord as an ano- 
dyne, we cannot readily come to the same conclo- 
sion. Had the soldiers intended a mitigation of 
suffering, they would doubtless have offered a 
draught druzved with some substance having uar- 
cotic properties. The drink in question was prub- 
ably a mere ordinary beverage of the Romans, who 
were in the habit of seasoning their various wines, 
which, as they contained little alcohol, soon turned 
sour, with various spices, drugs, and perfumes, such 
as myrrh, cassia, myrtle, pepper, &e., &e. ( Dret. of 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq. art. Vinum). W. I. 

* Rosenm:Her’s supposition is not founded on a 
knowledve of the natural history of Palestine. No 
plant is more common in the fields than the Poprter 
Syrtacum, which is a plant of the same genus as 
the opiuin plant, Papaver somniferum. In places 
the Paparer Syrtacum ig seen in such profusion 
that the ground is covered with its red blossoms. 

The bitterness of the coloeynth is proverbial with 
the Arabs, who speak of anything bitter as being 


like the pile, but the fact that this does not 


crow in the furrows causes us to decide in favor of 
the former. G. EF. P. 


GALLERY, an architectural term, describing 
the porticos or verandas, which are not uncommon 
in eastern houses. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Hebrew words so translated have any reference 
to such an object. (1.) In Cant. i. 17, the word 


rachit (OTT) means “panelling,” or « fretted 
work,’’ and is so understood in the LXX. and Vulg. 


(pdrvepa: laqueare). The sense of a “ gallery” 
appears to be derived from the marvinal reading 


rahit (OT, Kert), which contains the idea of 
‘running,’ and so of an ambulatory, as a place 
of exercise: such a sense is, however, too remote to 
be accepted. (2.) In Cant. vii. 5, rdAit is applied 
to the hair, the regularly arranged, flowing locks 
being compared by the poet to the channels of run- 
ning water seen in the pasture-grounds of l’alestine. 
{Hair.] (3.) In Ez. xli, 15, xlii. 3, the word 


attik (FEV) seems to mean a pillar, used for the 
support of a floor. The LXX. and Vulg. give in 
the latter passage weplotuAoy, and porticus, but a 
comparison of verses 5 and 6 shows that the « gal- 
Jeries and pillars’? were identical; the reason 
of the upper chambers being shorter is ascribed to 
the absence of supporting pillars, which allowed an 
extra length to the chambers of the lower story. 
The space thus included within the pillars would 
assume the corner of an open gallery. 
W.LB 


GALLEY. [Snir] 


GAL’LIM ( ot > = heaps, or possibly springs: 
[in Is.,] PadAelu: (Vat. Parem; FA-! Tarem:] 
Gallim), a place which is twice mentioned in the 
Bible: (1.) As the native place of the man to 
whom Michal David's wife was given — “ Phalti 


the son of Laish, who was from Gallim ” (exhan. 
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¥ Sam. xxv. 44). The LXX. [Rom. Vat.] has) xarevovros, Acts xviii. 12) in the reign of Claudius 
"Popud (Alex. PadAes], and Josephus Te@Ad; but! (Suet. Cliud. c. 25); for under the preceding em. 
there is no clew in either to the situation of the perors, Tiberius and Caliyula, Achaia was an im- 
place. In 2 Sam. iii. 15, 16, where Michal returns | perial province, and the title of the governor would 
to David at Hebron, her husband is represented as| have been propretor (aytictpdrryos, mpeaBev- 
following her as far as Bahurim, 2. e. on the read | zfs). See Larduer's Credibility, pt. i. bk. i. ch. 
between the Mount of Olives and Jericho (comp. 2/1. [PRoconstL.] Luke does not mention Gal- 
Sam. xvi. J). But even this does not necessarily ; lio's indifference to the dispute between the Jews 
peint to the direction of Grallim, because Phalti! and the Christians and to the abuse of Sosthenes 
may have been at the time with Ishbosheth at Ma-, by the Greeks (Acts xviii. 17) in order either to com- 
hanaim, the road frum which would naturally lead | mend or censure him, but simply as showing why 
sist Bahorim.  (2.) The name occurs again in the; the attempt of the Jews against Paul bad such an 
vatalozue of places terrified at the approach of | unexpected issue. Luke's ovdéy robrwv Guerer, 
Sennacherib (Is. x. 30): “Lift up thy voice, Oj} which furnishes this explanation, accords at the 
daughter G. e. O inhabitant) of Gallim! attend, |! same time with Gallio’s character, as his contem- 
© Laish! poor Anathoth!'? The other towns in poraries describe it (see above); for this incidental 
‘his passage — Aiath, Michmash, Kamah, Gibeah! remark about his carelessness reveals to us a glimpse 
of Saul —are all, like Anathoth, in the tribe of | of that easy temper which goes so far to make a 
Benjamin, a short distance north of Jerusalem. It. man a general favorite. H. 


should not be overlooked that in both these pas-| QALLOWS. [PunisHMENT.] 


sages the names Laish and Callim are mentioned GAM’AEL (Frapaaha; (Vat. Paundos: Ald. | 


in connection. Possibly the Ben-Laish in the t cs 
former implies that Phalti was a native of Laish, oa Amenus), 1 Esdr. viii. 29. [DAN- 


that being dependent on Gallim, 
Amony the names of towns added by the LXX.| GAMA/’LIEL (Ors dra [God the avenger, 
to those of Judah in Josh. xv. 59, Galem (Tadéu| First): Payadma: Gamalel), son of Pedahzur: 


Alex. het w Kare 1 Th : : ; , 
[ ca i ronal) ie Gales a rot Aes Ey. prince or captain (SSW) of the tribe of Manasseh 
: 1 at the census at Sinai (Num. i. 10; ii. 20; vii. 54, 


lain, aniong the towns of Muxb. : 
The name of Gallim has not been met with in; 24), and at starting on the march through the wil 
modern times. Schwarz (p. 131) reports a Bett- derness (x. 23). 
Djallin between Kamleh and Joppa, but by other} GAMA’LIEL (Lauaacha: for the Hebrew 
explorers the name is given as Beit-Dojun. Euse- | equivalent see the preceding article), a Pharisee and 
bius, from hearsay (Aéyera:), places it near Ak-| celebrated doctor of the law, who gave prudent 
karon (Ikron). G. | worldly advice in the Sanhedrim respecting the 
treatment of the fullowers of Jesus of Nazareth 
GAL‘LIO (raaAlwy: Junius Annus Gallio,| (Acts v. 34 ff). We learn from Acts xxii. 3, that 
Plin. HM. N. xxxi. 33), the Roman proconsul of | he was the preceptor of St. Paul. He is generally 
Achaia when St. Paul was at Corinth, A. p. 53,! identified with the very celebrated Jewish doctor 
under the Emperor Claudius [Acts xviii, 12-17].} Gamaliel, who is known by the title of “ the glory 
He was brother to Lucius Anneus Seneca, the} of the law,’’ sud was the first to whom the title 
philosopher, and was originally named Mareus An- |‘ Rabban,” © our master,’ was given. The time 
nus Novatus, but got the above name from his} agrees, and there is every reason to suppose the as- 
adoption into the family of the rhetorician Lucius | sumption to be correct. This Gamaliel was son of 
Junius Gallio. (See Tac. Ann. xv. 73, xvi. 17;| Rabbi Simeon, and grandson of the celebrated Hil- 
Seneca, Nat. Quest. iv. pref.; Dion. Cass. Ix. 35; lel: he was president of the Sanhedrim under Ti- 
Statins, Sty. ii, 7, 32.) Gallio appears to have] berius, Caligula, and Claudius, and is reported to 
resizned the government of Achaia on account of | have died eightcen years befure the destruction of 
the climate not agreeing with his health, Seneca. | Jerusalem. Wainer says “alter "? (nach); but it is 
Lp. civ.: “(uum in Achaia febrem habere coepis-| evidently a mistake, for he was succeeded in the 
set, protinus navem adscendit, clamitans non cor-| presidency by his son Simeon, who perished in the 
poris esse sed loci morbum.” The character of him | siege (see Lightfoot, Centurta choregraplica Mat- 
which his brother gives is in accordance with that | Ui@o premixsa, ch. xv.). If the identity be as- 
which we might infer from the narrative in the Acts: | sumed, there is no reason — and we should arrive 
“2fSemo mortalium uni tam dulcis est, quam hic| at the same result by inference from his conduct in 
omnibus.” Gallionem fratrein meum, quem nemo); Acts (4. c.)— for supposing him at all inclined 
non parum amat, etiam qui amare plus non potest.’’ | towards Christianity. The Jewish accounts make 
And Statius (1. c.) says, * Hoe plus quam Senecam | him die a Pharisee. And when we remember that 
dedisse mundo, aut dulcem generasse Ciallionem.’’| in Acts v. he was opposing the then prevalent feat- 
He is said to have been put to death by Nerv, *¢as| ure of Sadducwism in a matter where the Kesur- 
well as his brother Seneca, but not at the same| rection was called in question, and was a wise and 
time ’* (Winer); but there is apparently no author- | enlightened man opposing furious and unreasoning 
ity for this.¢ Tacitus describes him (Aan. xv. 73)| zealots, — and consider also, that when the anti 
as ‘fratris morte pavidum, et pro sua incolumitate | pharisaical element in Christianity was brought out 
supplicem; *’ and Jerome in the Chronicle of Euse-| in the acts and sayings of Stephen, his pupil Saul 
bius says that he committed suicide in the year 65} was found the foremost persecutor, — we should be 
A.D. Of Seneca’s works, the De /ra is dedicated | slow to suspect him of forwarding the Apostles as 
to him (Axeyistia me, Novate, &c.), and the Vita! fulloicers of Jesus. 
Beata ( Vivere, Gullo frater, omnes beate volunt). 
H. A. 
® It is worth sbserving as a mark of Luke's ac- 
euracy that he mentions (allio as proconsul (ay6vu- 








@ *Tewin's citations (Fasti Sarri, p. 885 f.) show 
that Gallio was a victim of Nero's cruelty ae well as 
Seneca, and was put to death after hia brother. UL 
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Feclesiasticu tradition makes him become a 
Christian, and be baptized by St. Peter and St. 
Paul (Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199), together with his 
won Gamaliel, and with Nicodemus; and the Clem- 
entine Mecognitions (i. 65) state that he was se- 
cretly a Christian at this time. Various notices 
and anecdotes concerning him will be found in 
Conybeare and Howsvu’s Life of Si. Puul, ed. 2, 
vol. i. p. 69 ff H. A. 

* For the alleged anachronism in Gamaliel’s 
speech before the Jewish Council, see THtubas. 
His recommendation of a lenient policy toward 
the followers of Jesus when the popular rage 
avainst them was 80 strong, is certainly remark- 
able. Neander (?flanzuny, i. 74 ff.) attributes to 
him something more than the discernment which 
sees the folly of conferring importance on what is 
insignificant, or of making fanaticisin more violent 
by vain resistance. On the contrary, the manner 
in which the Apostles had spoken and acted may 
have produced a favorable impression on him, and 
so much the more because their strict observance 
of the Law and their hostile attitude towards Sad- 
duceeism may have awakened in him an interest in 
their behalf. It is by no means impossible that 
the thought may distinctly have occurred to him 
that there might be something divine in the cause 
of these persecuted Galileans. The Talmud, in ac- 
cordance with this view, represents Gamaliel as not 
only a great teacher, but tolerant and charitable. 
far beyond the mass of his countrymen. See fur- 
ther Pressel's article on “ Gamaliel’ in Herzog’s 
Real-Kneyk. iv. 656 f., and especially Ginsburg’s 
art. Gamiulicl [. in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit, 3d 
ed. H. 

GAMES. Of the three classes into which 
games may be arranged, juvenile, manly, and pub- 
lic, the two first alone belong to the Hebrew life, 
the latter, as noticed in the Bible, being either 
foreign introductions into Palestine or the customs 
of other countries. With regard to juvenile yames, 
the notices are very few. It must not, however, be 
inferred from this that the Hebrew children were 
without the amusements adapted to their age. The 
toys and sports of childhood claim a remote an- 
tiquity: and if the children of the ancient Egyp- 
tians had their dolls of ingenious construction, and 
played at ball (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. abridgm. 
i. 197), and if the children of the Romans amused 
themselves much as those of the present day — 
 Blificare casas, plostello adjungere murea, 

Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longi.” 

Hor. 2 Sat. iii. 247 -- 


we may imagine the Hebrew children doing the 
same, as they played in the streets of Jerusalem 
(Zech. viii. 5). The only recorded sports, how- 
ever, are keeping tame birds (Job xli. 5; ef. Catull. 
li. 1, * Passer, deliciee mese puellse "') and imitating 
the proceedings of marriages or funcrals (Matt. xi. 
16). 

With regard to manly games, they were not 
much followed up by the Hebrews; the natural 
earnestness of their character and the influence of 
the climate alike indisposed them to active exertion. 
The chief amusement of the men appears to have 
consisted in conversation and joking (Jer. xv. 17; 
Prov. xxvi. 19). A military exercise seems to be 
noticed in 2 Sam. ii. 14, but the term under which 


it is described (TTIW) is of too general an appli- 
eation to enal-le us to form an idea as to its char- 
acter: UO intended as a sport it must have resem- 
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bled the Djerid, with the exception of the comtat- 
ants not being mounted; but it is more consenant 
to the sense of the passage to reject the notion of 
sport and give sichak the sense of fencing or fault 
ing (Thenius, Comm.-in lec.). In Jerome's dar 
the usual sport consisted in lifting weights as a 
trial of strength, as also practiced in Egypt (Wil- 
kinson, i. 207). Dice are mentioned by the Tal 
mudistas (Mishna, Santel. 3, 3; Shasb. 23, 23, 
probably introduced from Fyvpt (Wilkinson, ii. 
424); and, if we assume that the Hebrews an- 
itated, as not improbably they did, other amuse 
ments of their neighbors, we might add such yames 
as odd and even, mere (the muicrre aicitts of tue 
Romans), draughts, hoops, catching alls, &e. 
(Wilkinson, i. 188). If it be objected that such 
trifling amusements were inconsistent with tke 
gravity of the Hebrews, it may be remarked that 
the amusements of the Arabians at the preen: 
day are equally trifling, such as blindtmnan’s buif 
hiding the ring, &. (Wellsted, Arabea, i. 160). 

Public games were altogether foreign to the spirit 
of Hebrew institutions: the great relizious festivals 
supplied the pleasurable excitement and the feelings 
of national union which rendered the games of 
Greece so popular, and at the same time inspired 
the persuasion that such gatherings should be ex- 
clusively connected with religious duties. Accord- 
ingly the crection of a gymnasium by Jason, ip 
which the discus was chietly practiced, was locked 
upon as a heathenish proceeding (1 Macc. i. 14; 
2 Mace. iv. 12-14); and the subsequent erection by 
Herod of a theatre and amphitheatre at Jerusalem 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, § 1), as well as at Casarea 
(Ant. xv. 9, § 6; B. J. i. 21, § 8) and at Bervtas 
(Ant. xix. 7, § 5), in each of which a quinquennial 
festival in honor of Cesar was celebrated with the 
usual contests in gymnastics, chariot-races, music, 
and with wild beasts, was viewed with the devyest 
aversion by the general body of the Jews (4nd. xv. 
8, § 1). 

The entire absence of verbal or historical refer- 
ence to this subject in the Gospels shows how little 
it entered into the life of the Jews: some of the 
foreign Jews, indeed, imbibed a taste for theatrical 
representations; Josephus (if. 3) speaks of one 
Aliturus, an actor of farces (utpoArd-yos), who was in 
high favor with Nero. Among the Greeks the raze 
for theatrical exhibitions was such that every city 
of any size possessed its theatre and stadium. At 
Ephesus an annual contest (dydy xa) yuurixds, 
kal povoixds, Thucyd. iii. 104) was held in honor 
of Diana, which was superintended by officers named 
"Aoidpyas (Acts xix. 31; A. V. “chief of Asia”). 
{[AstaRCH.X.] It is probable that St. Paul was 
present when these games were proceeding, as they 
were celebrated in the month of May (comp. Acts 
xx. 16; Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul, ii. 81} 
A direct reference to the exhibitions that took place 
on such occasions is made in the term ¢@nproud yyoe 
(1 Cor. xv. 82). The @nptoudyo: were sometimes 
professional performers, but more usually criminals 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, § 1) who were exposed to lions 
and other wild beasts without any means of defense 
(Cie. Pro Sext. 64; Tertull. Apol. 9). Political 
offenders were so treated, and Josephus (B. J. vii. 
3, § 1) records that no kess than 2500 Jews were 
destroyed in the theatre at Cwsarea by this and 
similar methods. The expression as used by Se. 
Paul is usually taken as metaphorical, both on 
account of the qualifying words war’ &s-Opecwor, the 
absence of all reference to the occurrence in the 
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Acts, and the rights of citizenship which St. Paul 
enjoyed: none of these arguments can be leld to 
be absolutely conclusive, while on the other hand 
the term @npioway ety is applied in its literal sense 
in the Apomoteal Epistles (Ign. ad “ph. 1, ad 
Tradl. 10; Mart. Polye. 3; ef. Euseb. H. £. iv. 
15), and, where metaphorically used (Ign. ad Rom. 
5), an explanation is added which implies that it 
would otherwise have been taken literally. Certainly 
St. Paul was exposed to some extraordinary suffer- 
ing at Ephesus, which he describes in language 
borrowed from. if not descriptive of, a real case of 
@nptouaxia; for he speaks of himself as a criminal 
condemned to death (éri@avarious, lL Cor. iv. 9; 
ardxpima tov Bavdrov doxfikauev, 2 Vor. i. 9), 
exhibited previously to the execution of the sentence 
(aréSe:tev, 1 Cor. 1. c.), reserved to the conclusion 
of the games (éoydrovs) as was usual with the 
theriomachi (novissinos elegit, velut bestiarios, 
Tertull. de Pudic. 14), and thus made a spectacle 
(@éarpoy eyevfOnuerv). Lightfoot (Azercil. on 
1 Cor. xv. 32) points to the friendliness of the 
Asiarchs at a subsequent period (Acts xix. 31) as 

bably resulting from some wonderful preserva- 
tion which they had witnessed. Nero selected this 
' mode of executing the Christians at Rome, with 
the barbarous aggravation that the victims were 
dressed up in the skins of beasts (Tac. Ann. xv. 
44). St. Paul may possibly allude to his escape 
from such torture in 2 Tim. iv. 17. [Dict. of 
Ant. art. Bestiarii.| 

St. Paul's epistles abound with allusions to the 
Greek contests, borrowed probably from the Isth- 
mian games, at which he may well have been 
present during his first visit to Corinth (Conybeare 
and Howson, ii. 206). These contests (6 ayav— 
a word of general import, applied by St. Paul, not 
to the fight, as the A. V. has it, but to the race, 
2 Tim. iv. 7; 1 Tim. vi. 12) were divided into two 
classes, the pancratium, consisting of boxing and 
wrestling, and the pent«thlon, consisting of leaping, 
running, quoiting, hurling the spear, and wrestling. 
The competitors (5 aywiCduevos, 1 Cor. ix. 25; 
day GOAH Tis, 2 Tim. ii. 5) required a long and 
severe course of previous training (cf. gwuarinh 
yuuvacia, 1 ‘Tim. iv. 8), during which a partic- 
ular diet was enforced (wdyra éeykpareverat, 
BovAaywya, 1 Cor. ix. 25, 27). In the Olympic 
contests these preparatory exercises (mpoyuuyde- 
para) extended over a period of ten months, during 
the last of which they were conducted under the 
supervision of appointed officers. The contests took 
place in the presence of a vast multitude of specta- 
tors (repixeluevoy vépos uaptipwy, Heb. xii. 1), 
the competitors being the spectacle (@éarpoy = 
Oéaua, 1 Cor. iv. 9; BeaCduevor, Heb. x. 33). The 
games were opened by the proclamation of a herald 
(xnpvgas, 1 Cor. ix. 27), whose office it was to 
proclaim the name and country of each candidate, 
and especially to announce the name of the victor 
before the assembled multitude. Certain conditions 
and rul-3 were laid down for the different contests, 
as, that no bribe be offered to a competitor; that 
in boxing the combatants should not lay hold of 
one another, &c.; any infringement of these rules 
(day wh vouluws a0Ahoy, 2 Tim. ii. 5) involved a 
‘oss of the prize, the competitor being pronounced 
disquilified (&5dx.yuos, 1 Cor. ix. 27; indignus 
brabeo, Bengel.). The judge was selected for his 
spotless integrity (6 Bixaios Kpiths, 2 Tim. iv. 8): 
his office was to decile any disputes (BpaBevera, 
Col. iii. 15; A. V. “rule’’) and to give the prize 
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(rd BpaBetov, 1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14), con- 
sisting of a crown (orépavos, 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 8) 





Isthmian Crowns, 


of leaves of wild olive at the Olympic games, and 
of pine or, at one period, ivy at the Isthmian games. 
These crowns, though perishable (p@aprdy, 1 Cor. 
ix. 25; cf. 1 Pet. v. 4), were always regarded as a 
source of unfailing exultation (Phil. iv. 1; 1 Thess. 
ii. 19): palm branches were also placed in the hands 
of the victors (Rev. vii. 9). St. Paul alludes te 
two only out of the five contests, boxing and run- 
ning, most frequently to the latter. In boxing 
(ruypn; cf. muxrevw, 1 Cor. ix. 26), the hands 
and arms were bound with the cestus, a band of 
leather studded with nails, which very much in- 


<2 on 






Boxing. 
creased the severity of the blow, and rendered a 
bruise inevitable (Sxwmid(w, 1 Cor. l.¢.; bréma= 
Ta bed Tous ras tav rAnyav txvn, Pollux, 
Onom. ii. 4, 52). The skill of the combatant was 
shown in avoiding the blows of his adversary 80 
that they were expended on the air (ody &s dépa 
Sépwv, 1 Cor. 1. c.). The foot-race (Spduos, 2 
Tim. iv. 7, a word peculiar to St. Paul; ef. Acts 
xiii. 25, xx. 24) was run in the stadium (év oradlg: 





The Race. 


A. V. “race;”? 1 Cor. ix. 24), an oblong area, 
open at one end and rounded in a semiciréular 
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form at the other, along the sides of which were space already past (7a piv dwloee éwtAarGardue 
the raised tiers of seats on which the spectators sat. | Phil. /. c.), and pase forward with bent body 


The race was either from one end of the stadium to : (rots 3¢ Uuwporber dxenxreivdjsevos), his pereever- 


the other, or, in the 8favAos, back again to the 
starting-post. There may be a latent reference 
to the dfavadcs in the expression dpyryby nal 
reAccerhy (Heb. xii. 2), Jesus being, as it were, 
the starting-point and the goal, the lucus a quo and 
the locus ad quem of the Christian's course. The 
judge was stationed by the goal (cxowdy; A. V. 
“mark’’; Phil. iii. 14), which was clearly visible 
from one end of the studium to the other, so that 
the runner could make straight for it (ovn ds 
&BhAws, 1 Cor. ix. 26). St. Paul. brings vividly 
before our minds the earnestness of the competitor, 
having cast off every encumbrance (%yxoy éro- 
O¢uevo: wdyra), especially any closely-fitting robe 
. Cedweploraroy, Heb. xii. 1; cf. Conybeare and 

Howson, ii. 543), holding on his course uninter- 
Truptedly (3:idew, Phil. iii. 12), his eye fixed on the 
distant goal (dpopavres, dxéBAewe, Heb. xii. 2, 


ance (3: dwouorns, Heb. xii. 1}, his joy at the 
completion of the course (uerd yapas, Acts xx. 
24), his exultation as be not only receives (ZAaSow, 
Phil. iii. 12) but actually grasps (xarardBer, net 
“apprehend,” as A. V. Phil; ér:AaBov, 1 Tix. 
vi. 12, 19) the crown which had been set apart 
(awéxerra:, 2 Tim. iv. 8) for the victor. 
w.LosB 
* Dr. Howson devotes the last of his four esmys 


on the “ Metaphors of St. Paul’? (Sunday Magr- 
zine, 1866-7) to the illustration of Paul's imageay 
derived from the Greek games (July, pp. 683-689}. 


He reminds us that the athletic games of the 
Greeks, such as “wrestling, boxing, and especially 


foot-races, with all the preliminary training, with 


the assembled and applauding multitudes while the 


contest was going on, with tbe formalisy of the 
heralds and the strict observance of the rules, with 





xi 26; dwé notat lonye, Bengel), unmindful of the | the umpires and prizes and eager congratulations 
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Foot-race, adapted from a view of the Circus Flora at Rome. (Monthwueon.) 


at the close, with the poems which perpetuated 
great victories like heir-looms,"’ must have been 
very familiar to Paul's thoughts. Though a Jew, 
he was born in a foreign city, and not only labored 
for the most part in places where the Greek popu- 
lation was predominant, but wrote his letters to 
Greek Christians or those who spoke the Greek 
language. In some of these cities, as Ephesus, 
Philippi, Athens, Corinth, and Rome, remains of 
the (rymnasium, for training the body, and of the 
Stadium, or the ground for running, are still to be 
seen 


The foot-race supplied many of the figures which | 


oecur in his speeches and epistles. Unfortunately, 
our ambiguous “course"’ (A. V.) conceals some 
of these from the reader. When in his sermon at 
Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 25) the Apostle speaks 
of John the Baptist as “ fulfilling his course,’’ he 
means that the forerunner was hastening to the 
end of his appointed -‘race’’ (Spdéuos), and that 
this race though brief was energetic while it lasted. 
' So also in Acts xx. 24, the substitution of race "’ 
for ‘course '’ brings out a similar allusion in that 
passage to the struggles of the runner for the crown 
of victory. ‘I count not my life dear unto me,” 
be says, ‘that I may finish my race with joy.” 
The contparison in Heb. xii. 2 gives special prom- 
finence to the immense concourse which the Greek 

called together, as well as the necessity 
of being free from every hindrance and of straining 
to the utmost every nerve, in order to obtain the 
heavenly runner's prize. (See aleo 1 Cor. ix. 24; 


Gal. if. 2, v. 7; Phil. fi. 16.) There was an offer 
among those employed in the supervision of the 
games ‘‘whove business it was with his voice or 
with a trumpet to summon the competitors to the 
exciting struggle.’ Paul seems to refer to this 
practice, when, in speaking of the possibility that 
some who have instructed and warned others may 
lose their own souls, he says (1 Cer. ix. 27): «I 
keep under my body and bring it into subjection: 
lest that by any means, after having been a herald 
(‘‘ preached’ in the A. V.) to others (Aes 
wnpttas), I myself should be a cast-away.”” The 
metaphor in this passage (taken from the boxer. 
not the runner) states strongly another significant 
thought: “So” (i. e. imitating the earnestness of 
those who strive for ‘a corruptible (fading ) crown "") 
‘fight I, not as one beating the air.” What is 
meant is that if we have really entered or the 
Christian warfare, having now to do with defn. 
formidable antagonists, we are not to trifle, but te 
be in earnest, like the pugilist “with whom is ne 
mere striking for striking’s sake, no mere pretense, 
no dealing of blows in the air.” The apostle refers 
not to outward efforts for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom, but (note the context) its triumph 
in each one's bosom over his own peculiar sins and 
temptations. The “ bodily exercise "* of which Psa 
speaks with so much disparagement (1 Tim. iv. 8) 
was not a species of religious asceticism, against 
which he would warn the self-righteous, but the 
severe training of the body, to which the athletes 
submitted for the sake of the rewards so w athies 
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and contemptible, though coveted so much, in com- 
parison with those of the works “of godliness,"’ in 
which we should «exercise (or train) ourselves '' — 
aservice “having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to coine.” 

Possibly Paul when at Philippi may have seen the 
rock seats in the hill-side there, full of eager specta- 
tors of combats such as he refers to in ‘his letter to 
the Philippians: “ Not as though I[ had already at- 
tuined, either were already perfect: but I follow after. 

‘ This one thing I do, forgetting thoee things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus "’ 
(Phil. iii. 12-14). The athlete in the scene which 
this figure so vividly depicts, forgetting the spaces 
of the race-course already past, and thinking only 
of those which lie between him and the goal, runs, 
as it were, with outstretched neck (dérexreivéuevos), 
in his eagerness to outstrip every competitor and 
arrive first at the pillar whey the crown of the 
victor awaits him. For the Christian “ there is no 
looking back, no thought of giving up the struggle. 
The whole energy of mind and body is bent upon 
success, and till success is achieved, nothing is done.”’ 
Once more, it is not to a fight or campaign, as the 
A. V. might suggest, but to a strife in the foot- 
race, that Paul alludes in that outburst of exultant 
joy, on the eve of his martyrdom: «I have fought 
the good fiyht, I have finished my course (race); 
I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day ”’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 7,8). The race is nearly run, the 
struggle is all but over; he is weary, as it were, and 
pants with the effort, but he is successful, the 
crown is in sight, and the Judge, the righteous 
Judge, who cannot make a mistake, is there, ready 
to place that bright wreath upon his brow.” 

The entire paper of which use has been ao freely 
made in this account of Paul's ayonistic figures, 
sontains many good hints, both for the preacher 
and the general student of the Apostle’s speeches 
and letters. The subject illustrates the dependence 
of practical exeyesis on a knowledge of archeology. 
It reveals aleo a harmony of language in what is 
ascribed to Paul as a writer and a speaker, which 
is not without its value as ‘‘one of the small col- 
lateral proofs of the genuine and honest character 
both of the Acts and the epistles." _H. 


GAM™MADIMS (2°13). This word oc- 
eurs only in Ez. xxvii. 11, where it is said of Tyre 
the (:ammadims were in thy towers.” A variety 
of explanations of the term have been offered. (1.) 
One class turns upon-a supposed connection with 
mia>' a cubit, as though = cubit-high men, whence 
the Vulg. has Pygmai. Michaelis thinks that the 
apparent height alone is referred to, with the in- 
tention of conveying an idea of the great height of 
the towers. Spencer (de Leg. Heb. Rit. ii. cap. 
24) explains it of smal] images of the tutelar gods, 
like the Lares of the Romans. (2.) A second class 
treats it as a geographical or local term; (irotius 
Yolds Gamnd to be a Hebraized form of the name 
Ancon, a Phenician town; the Chaldee paraphrase 


hes Cappadocians, as though reading © '1D3: 
Faller ( Miscell. vi. 3) identifies them as the 
ttants of Gamala (Pliu. v. 14); and again the word 


tea been broken up into OYT C= alo the 


inhab- which he witnessed : 
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Medes. (3.) A third class gives a more general 
sense to the word; Gesenius (7hes. p. 292) con- 
nects it with 153, a bough, whe: ce the sense of 
brave warriors, hosfes arborum instar cadentes. 
Hitzig (Comm. in loc.) suggests deserters ( Ueber- 
ldufer) and draws attention to the preposition in 
as favoring this sense: he inclines, however, to the 
opinion that the prophet had in view Cant. iv. 4, 


and that the word OY1D3 in that passage has 
been successively corrupted into mynw, as read 


by the LXX. which gives pdAaxes, and O* 1293, 
as in the present text. After all, the rendering in 
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Castle of a maritime people, with the shields hanging 
upon the walis. (From a bas-relief at Kouy unjik. 
Layarl.) 


the LXX. furnishes the simplest explanation: the 
Lutheran translation has followed this, giving 
Wachter. The. following words of the verse, ‘ they 
hanged their shields upon thy walls round about,” 
are illustrated by one of the bas-reliefs found at 
Kou) unjik (see preceding cut). W. LL. B. 

* The best sense is that of * warriors,’ under (3) 
above. Thus De Wette'’s Uebersetzuag (1858) ren 
ders the word by “ Tapfere,’’ and that of the So- 
cieté bitlique Protestante de Paris (1866), by “ des 
braves.” Ridiger supports this signification from 
the Syriac use of and its derivatives, in hie 
Addit. ad Gesen. Thes., p. 79 f. H. 


GA’MUL (9903 [weaned, Ges.; hence one 
mature, strong, Fiiret]: 6 PapodaA: Alex. Payouna: 
Gamul), a priest; the leader of the 22d course in 
the service of the sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 17). 

GAR (rds; [Ald. Pdp]: Sasus). “Sons of 
Gar "’ are named among the “sons of the servants 
of Solomon” in 1 Esdr. v. 34. There are not in 
the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah any names corre- 
sponding to the two preceding and the six succeed- 
ing this name. It does not appear whence the 
form of the name in the A. V. is derived. [It was 
derived from the Aldine edition; see above.] 


GARDEN (}a, rda, 153: x#wos). Gar 
dens in the East, as the Hebrew word indicates, 
are inclosures, on the outskirts of towns, planted 
with various trees and shrubs. From the allusions 
in the Bible we learn that they were surrounded by 
hedges of thorn (Is. v, 5), or walls of stone (Prov. 
xxiv. 31). For further protection lodges (Is. i. 83 
Lam. ii. 6) or watch-towers (Mark xii. 1) were built 


in them, in which sat the keeper (29, Job xxvii. 
18) to drive away the wild beasts and robbers, aa 
is the case to this day. Layard (Nin. g¢ Bab. 
p. 365) gives the following description of a scene 
‘The broad silver river 
wound through the plain, the great ruin cast its 
dark shadows in the moonlight, the lights of ‘the 
lodges in the gardens of cucumbers’ flickered af 
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our feet, aud the deep silence was only broken by 
the sharp report of a rifle fired by the watchtul 
guards to frighten away the wild boars that lurked 
in the melon beds." The scarecrow also was an 
invention not unknown (xpoBacxdsiuy, Lar. vi. 
7O [ur Epist. of Jer. 70]). 

The gardens of the Hebrews were planted with 
flowers and aromatic shrubs (Cant. vi. 2, iv. 16), 
besides olives. fiy-trees, nuts, or walnuts (Cant. vi. 
11), pomegranates, and others for domestic use 
(Iex. xxiii, D1; Jer. xxix. 5; Am. ix. 14). The 
quince, medlur, citron, almond, and service trees 
are ninony those enumerated in the Mishna as cul- 
tivated in Palestine (Addai, i. § 4). Gardens of 
herbs, or kitchen-gardens, are mentioned in Deut. 
xi. 10, and 1 K. xxi. 2.) Cucumbers were grown 
in them (Is. i. 8; Bar. vi. 70 [or Epist. of Jer. 
70]), and probably also melons, leeks, opions, and 
garlic, which are spcken of (Num. xi. 3) as the 
productions of a neighboring country. In addi- 
tion to these, the lettuce, mustard-plant (Luke xiii. 
19), coriander, endive, one of the b.tter herbs eaten 
with the paschal lamb, and rue, are particularized 
in the precepts of the Mishna, though it is not 
certain that they were all, strictly speaking, culti- 
vated in the girdens of Palestine (Addin, i. §§ 2, 
8). It is wel krown that, in the time of the Ro- 
mans, the art of gardening was carried to great 
pertection in Syria. Pliny (xx. 16) says, “Syria 
in hortis operosissima est; indeque proverbium 
Grecis, § Multa Syrorum olera;’" and again (xii. 
84) he describes the balsam plant as growing in 
Judwa alone, and there only in two royal gardens. 
Strabo (xvi. p. 763), alluding to one of these gar- 
dens near Jericho, calls it 6 rod Badcdwou wapd- 
Beicos. ‘The rose-garden in Jerusalem, mentioned 
in the Mishna (.Mdeurseroth, ii. § 5), and said to 
have Leen situated westward of the Temple mount, 
fs reinarkable as having been one of the few gar- 
dens which, from the time of the prophets, existed 
Within the city walls (Lightfoot, //or. /eb. on 
Matt. xxvi. 36). They were usually planted with- 
out the yates, according to the gloss quoted by 
Lightfuot, on account of the fetid smell arising 
from the weeds thrown out from them, or from the 
manure employed in their cultivation. 

The yite Gennath, mentioned by Josephus (8. 
J. v. 4, § 2) is supposed to have derived its name 
from the rose-garden already mentioned, or from 
the fact of its leading to the gardens without the 
city. It was near the garden-ground by the Crate 
of the Women that Titus was surprised by the 
Jews while reconnvitering the city. The trench by 
which it was surrounded cut off bis retreat (Joseph. 
B. J. vy. 2,§ 2). But of all the gardens of Pales- 
tine none is possessed of associations more sacred 
and imperishal le than the garden of Gethsemane. 
beside the oil-presses on the slopes of Olivet. Eight 
aged olive-trees mark the site which tradition has 
connected with that memorable garden-scene, and 
their gnarled stems and almost leafless branches 
attest an antiquity as venerable as that which is 
claimed for them. [GETHSEMANKE.] 

In addition to the ordinary productions of the 
country, we are tempted to infer from Is. xvii. 10 
that in some gardens care was bestowed on the 
rearing of exotics. To this conclusion the descrip- 
tion of the gardens of Solomon in the Targum on 
Eccl. fi. 5, 6, seems to point: “I made me well- 
watered gardens and paradises, and sowed there all 
kinds of plants, sume for use of eating, and some 
for use of drinking, and some for purposes of med- 
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icine; all kinds of plants of spices. I planted ts 
them trees of emptiness (4. e. not fruit-Leanng), 
and all trees of spicea which the spectres and de 
mons brought me from India, and every tree which 
produces fruit; and its border was frum the wall 
of the citadel, which is in Jerusalem, by the «ater 
of Siloah. I chose reservoirs of water, which te 
hold! are for watering the trees and the plots 
and [ made me fish-ponds of water, some of them 
also for the plantation which rears the tress to 
water it.”’ 

in a climate like that of Palestine the neiczhbar 
hood of water was an important consideraten in 
selecting the site of a garden. The nomenctature 
of the country bas perpetuated this fact in tbe 
name [n-yvannim — * the fountain of gardens" — 
the modern Jenin (cf. Cant. iv. 15). To the cd 
liebrew poets *a well-watered garden,”’ or «a tre 
planted by the waters,” was an emblem of juxur- 
ant fertility and material prosperity (Is. win. 11; 
Jer. xvii. 8, xxxi. 12); while no figure mure grapb- 
ically conveyed the idea of dreary barrennes a 
inisery than “a garden that hath no water” (Is. 
i. 30) From a neizhboring stream or cistem 
were supplied the channels or conduits, by whieb 
the gardens were intersected, and the water was thus 
conveyel to all parts (Ps. i. 3; Eccl. ii. 6; keclos 
xxiv. 80). [t is matter of doubt what is the ext 
meaning of the expression “to water with the foot" 
in Deut. xi. 10. Niebupr (Meser. de f Arad. p 
138) descri! es a wheel which is emploved for im 
vating gardens where the water is not deep, and 
Which is worked by the hands and feet after the 
manner of a treadmill, the men “ pulling the upper 
part towards them with their hands, and pushing 
with their feet upon the lower part *? (Robinson, it 
226). ‘This mode of irrigation might be described 
as “watering with the foot." Hnt the metbed 
practiced by the agriculturists in Oman, as narrated 
by Wellsted (Trae. i. 281), answers more nearly 
to this description, and serves to illustrate Ir. 
xxi. 1: * After ploughing, they form the ground 
with a spade into amall squares with ledees oo 
either side, along which the water is conducted . . 
- » When one of the hollows is filled, the peasant 
stops the supply by turning up the earth with bs 
fuot, and thus opens a channel into another.” 

The orange, lemon, and mulberry groves whieb 
lie around and behind Jaffa supply, perbaps. the 
most striking peculiarities of oriental ganteus — 
yariens which Maundrell descrites as le:ng a 
confused miscellany of trees jumbled tugether, 
without either posts, walks, arbors, or anything 
of art or design, so that they seem like thickets 
rather than gardens" (karly Tree. in Pol p 
416). The Persian wheels, which are kept ever 
working, day and night, by mules, to supply the 
gardens with water, leave upon the traveller's er 
aA most enduring itnpression (Lynch, Ary. to Jer 
din, p. 441; Siddon’s Wemorg, p. 187). 

The law against the propagation of mixed species 
(Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9, 11) gave rise to nu- 
merous enactments in the Mishna to insure its 
observance. The portions of the field or garden, 
in which the various plants were sown, were sepa- 
rated by light fences of reed, ten paling in heizht, 
the distance between the reeds being not more than 
three palms, so that a kid could not enter (Aidua, 
iv. §§ 3, 4). 

The kings and nobles had their country-hcuses 
surrounded by gurdens (1 K. xxi. 1; 2 K. ix. 37) 
and these were used on festal occasions (Cant. ¥. 1) 
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So intimately, indced, were gardens associated with 
festivity that horticulture and conviviality are, in 
the Talmud, denoted by the same term (cf. Bux- 


torf, Lex. Tula. s. v. FVD). It is possible, 
however, that this may be a merely accidental 
coincidence. The garden of Ahasucrus was in a 
court of the palace (Esth. i. 5), adjoining the 
banqueting-hall (Esth. vii. 7). In Babylon the 
gardens and orchards were inclosed by the city 
walls (Layard, Nin. ii. 246). Attached to the 
house of Joachim was a garden or orchard (Sus. 
4) — “a garden inclosed’’ (Cant. iv. 12) — pro- 
vided with baths and other appiiances of luxury 
(Sus. 15; cf. 2 Sam. xi. 2). 


In large gardens the orchard (DB, wapd- 
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| Beigos) was probably, as in Egypt, the inclosure 
_set apart for the cultivation of date and sycamore 
trees, and fruit-trees of various kinds (Cant. iv. 13% 
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Keel. ii..5). Schroeder, in the preface to his The- 
surus Aingue Armenice, asserts that the word 
* pardes”’ is of Armenian origin, and denotes a 
garden near a houge, planted with herbs, trees, and 
flowers. It is applied by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 10) 
and Berosus (quoted by Joseph. Ant. x. 11, §'1) to 
the famous hanging gardens of Babylon. Xenophon 
(Anab. i. 2, § 7) describes the “ paradise "’ at Ce- 
lene in Phrygia, where Cyrus had a palace, as a 
large preserve full of wild beasts; and Aulus Gel 
lius (ii. 20) gives “ vivaria’’ as the equivalent of 
mapd5eco (cf. Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. Tyan. i. 
38). The officer in charge of such a domaip 
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An Egyptian garden, with the vineyard and other inclosures, tanks of water, a temple or chapel, and a emal} 


house. 


was called ‘the keeper of the paradise” (Neh. ii. 
8). 

The ancient Hebrews made use of gardens as 
places of burial (John xix. 41). Manasseh and his 
gon Amon were buried in the garden of their pal- 
ace, the garden of Uzza (2 K. xxi. 18, 26; év Tots 
abtov mupadelaos, Joseph. Ant. x. 3, § 2). The 
retirement of gardens rendered them favorite places 
for devotion (Matt. xxvi. 36; John xviii. 1; ef. 
Sen. xxiv. 63). In the degenerate times of the 
monarchy they were selected as the scenes of idola- 
trous worship (Is. i. 29, Ixv. 3, xvi. 17), and im- 
ages of the idols were probably erected in them. 

Gardeners are alluded to in Job xxvii. 18 and 
John xx. 15. But how far the art of gardening 
was carried among the Hebrews we have few means 


(Rosellini.) 


of ascertaining. That they were acquainted with 
the process of grafting is evident from Rom. xi. 17, 
24, as well as from the minute prohibitions of the 
Mishna;@ and the method of propagating plants 
by layers or cuttings was not unknown (Is. xvii 
10). Buxtorf says that YOY, drisin (Mishna, 
| Biccurim, i. § 2), were gardeners who tended and 
looked after gardens on consideration of receiving 
‘some portion of the fruit (Lex. Tulm. s. v.). But 
that gardening was a special means of livelihood ia 
clear from a proverb which contains a warning 








 @ Tt was forbidden to graft trees on trees of a dif 
ferent kind, or to graft vegetables on trees or trees on 
vegetables (Kilaim, i. §§ 7, 8). 
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@gainst rash speculations: “ Who hires a garden 
sats the birds: who hires gardens, hin. the birds 
eat’’ (Dukes, Aubdin. Blumenlese, p. 141). 

The traditional gardens and povls of Solomon, 
supposed to he alluded to in MNecl. ii. 5, 6, are shown 
in the Wady Urtas (¢. e. Hortus), about an hour 
and a quarter to the south of Bethlehem (cf. Jo- 
seph. And. viii. 7, § 3).4¢ The Arabs perpetuate the 
tradition in the name of a neighboring hill, which 
they call “Jebel-el-F'urcidis,’ or * Mountain of the 
Parulise (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 166). Maundrell 
is skeptical on the subject of the gardens (‘arly 
Trav. in Pal. p. 457), but they find a champion 
in Van de Velde, who asserts that thev “ were not 
confined to the Wudi Urtus; the hill-slopes to the 
left and right also, with their heights and hollows, 
must have been covered with trees and plants, as is 
shown by the names they still bear, as ¢ peach-hill,’ 
‘nut-vale,’ ‘ fig-vale,’ " &e. (Syria & Pal. ii. 27). 

The “king's garden,’ mentioned in 2 K. xxv. 4, 
Neh. iii. 15, Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7, was near the pool 
of Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyropeon, north 
of Bir /-yudb, and was formed by the meeting of the 
vallevs of Jehoshaphat and Ben Hinnom (Wilson, 
Lanils of the Bible, i. 498). Josephus places the 
scene of the feast of Adonijah at En-rogel, * heside 
the fountain that is in the royal paradise’ (Ant. 
vii. 14, § 4; cf. also ix. 10, § 4). W. A. W. 

GA’REB (372 (leper, Fiirst}: [Kom. Vat. 
Fnpd8: Alex. Tapn@: Comp.] PapeB: [Gared]), 
one of the herves of David's army (2 Sam. xxiii. 
33). He is described as the (A. V. “an ‘"’) Ithrite, 
et ipse Jethrites, Vulg. ‘This is generally explained 
as a patronymic == son of Jether. It may he ob- 
served, however, that Ira, who is also called the 
Ithrite in this passage, is called the Jairite in 2 
Sain. xx. 26, and that the readings of the LXX. 
vary in the former passave, "E@paios, 'E@ipaios, and 
*E@evaios. ‘These variations support to a certain 
extent the sense given in the Syriac version, which 


reads in 2 Sam. xx. 26 “W907, te. an inhab- 
itant of Jathir in the mountainous district of Ju- 


dah. W. L. B. 


GAREB, THE HILL (272 MY 
[scebbed, leprous, (sesen., First]: Bovyol TapfB: 
collis Gareb), in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, 
named only in Jer. xxxi. 30. [JERUSALEM. ] 

* The prophet mentions this hill as falling within 
the circuit of the restored “holy” Jerusalem, 
which was to be built in the latter times. Ewald, 
in view of the meaning partly (‘scraped off,” 
bald ’'), would identify Gareb with Golgotha 
(xpavioy) in the history of the Crucifixion (Ge- 
Bchichte Christus, p. 485). Gesenius thinks it may 
have heen the later Bezetha (4dd. ad Thesaur. p. 
80). It is impossible to reconcile these opinions, 
unleas Bezetha was outside of Jerusalem in the 
tine of Christ. The supposed Bezetha is now 
within the city. [JERUSALEM. ] H. 


GAR’IZIM (Papifly; Alex. PapiCew, [Tapi- 
‘(ea:] Garizin), 2 Mace. v. 23, vi. 2.0 (Grnizim. | 


* GARLANDS (oréuuara), wreaths or chap- 
fets of flowers which the priest of Jupiter at Lystra 
brought with oxen to the gates of the city when 
the people were about to ofler worship to Paul and 





* @ Within a few vears this valley of Urtas has been 
put under European cultivation, and though in its 
negile:ted state it neemed to be aterile and almost use- 
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Barnabas (Acts xiv. 13). The garlands were to 
adorn the victims of sacrifice. and perhaps, as De 
Wette suggests, the head of the priest hiniself. and 
the altar. See Jahn'’s Bid. Archerd. § 401, & 
That the garlands were not exclusively meant tor 
the oxen seetns probable from the Greek (ravpous 
kal oréupara, and not ravpous doreupevous) 
[Crown; DiapE.] I 


GARLIC (CAW : ra oxdpsa: alli::), men- 
tioned in Num. xi. 5 as one of the Egyptian plants, 
the loss of which was regretted by th: mixed mul- 
titude at Taberah. It is the Aliua sotrcum of 
Linnseus, which abounds in Egvpt (see Celsius, 
Mierobot. pt. ii. p. 52 ff), a fact evident from He- 
rodotus (ii. 123), when he states that the allowance 
to the workmen for this and other seyetal.les was 
inscribed on the great pyramid. W. D. 


GARMENT. [Dress.] 


*GARMENT, BABYLONISH. [Dnxzss; 
BABYLONISH GAKMENT.] 


GAR’MITE, THE (7301 [the strong, 
Fiirst)}: [Rom. Ald.] Papuf: (Vat. Arayes:] Alex. 
Orapus: Garmt).  Keilah the Garmite, «. ¢. the 
descendant of Gerem (see the Tanzum on this word), 
is inentioned in the obscure genealuyical lists of the 
families of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 19). Keilah is ap- 
parently the place of that name; but there is ro 
clew to the reason of the sabriquet here given it 


GARRISON. The Hebrew wonls 90 rendered 
in the A. V. are derivatives from the root sd(2-# 
to “place, erect,”” which may Le applied to a variety 


(1.) Afattzab and mattzabah 


r¥D%3%) undoubtedly mean a “ garrison," or for- 
tified post (1 Sam. xiii. 23, xiv. 1, 4, 12, 15; 3 
Sam. xxiii. 14). (2.) Netzib (3*°22) is also used 
for a “ garrison”? (in 1 Chr. xi. 16), but elsewhere 
for a “column” erected in an enemy's country as 
a token of conquest, like the sfcie erected by Sesor 
tris (Iler. ii. 102, 106): the LXCX. correctly gives 
avdernua (1 Sam. x. 5): Jonathan broke in pieces 
a column which the Philistines had erected on 
a hill (1 Sam. xiii. 3). (3.) The same werd 
elsewhere means ‘ officers'’ placed over a vap- 
quished people (2 Sam. viii. 6, 14; 1 Chr. xviii. 13; 
2 Chr. xvii. 2): the presence of a “ garrison" in 
such cases is implied but not expressed in the word 
(comp. 1 K. iv. 7,19). (4.) AfattacLah (IDET) 
means a ‘“pillar:"’ in Ez. xxvi. 11, reference is 
made to the beautiful piicus of the Tyrian tempks, 
sume of which attracted the attention of Herndotus 
(ii. 44). W. L. B. 


* There was a garrison at Jerusalem at a later 
period, variously known as the acropolis or citadal, 
Baris (Macedonian for arz, see Wahls Cloris Libr. 
Ve. Apocryph. 8. v.), tower of Antonia (doxqh 
Ant. xv. 11,$ 4; B. J. i. 5, § 4), and castle of 
barracks (Acts xxi. 34). It was built by the Mae- 
cabees, and during the Roman occupancy was held 
by the Roman troops stationed at Jerusale.n, of 
moved thither from Cwsarea to prevent rivts dur 
ing the festivals. Its military use appears in its N. 
T. name, the wupexBoAy or “ cainp " (Acts xxi. 34, 
37). It is especially memorable as having been the 


of objects. 
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lena, it exhibits now an extraordinary richness and 
fertility. p: 4 
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pefage and prison of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxiii. | 10, xxxiv. 20, 24; 1' Sam. iv. 18; 2 Sam. xv. 2, 


10). Tt stood on a rock or hill at the northwest 
angle of the temple-area. It had a tower at the 
southeast corner, which was 70 cubits high and over- 
tooked the whole temple with its courts. Ata mo- 
ment’s notice the soldiers in this garrison could 
descend by flights of stairs into the inclosure below 
and instantly suppress any tumult there which might 
be reported to the officer in command (Joseph. B. 
J. v. 5, § 8). This arrangement explains how the 
chiliarch could interfere with so much promptitude 
and rescue Paul from the fury of the Jewish mob. 
It was from the steps which led up into this castle 
that the Apostle addressed the crowd in the adjacent 
court (Acts xxii. 3 ff.). The Turkish garrison 
stands at present very newly on the site of the an- 
cient fortress. If this garrison (as some suppose) 
was Pilate’s pratorium during his visits to Jerusa- 
lem, it was then the place where Jesus was ar- 
raigned before the Roman tribunal, and whence he 
was led along the Vie Dolores: to Golgotha. 

The A. V. in 2 Cor. xi. 32 speaks of a “gar- 
rison ’’ at Damascus as employed to prevent Paul's 
ene But the Greek verb (eppovpe:) states only 
the fact of the custody, nut the means of it: the 
governor “ watched "’ or “guarded the city.’ The 
watch on this occasion may have belonged to the 
garrison. H. 

GASH’MU GQawa: [Comp. Ald. with 7 
MSS. rnodu; FA.% Pooeu:] Gossem), Neh. vi. 6. 
Assumed by all the lexicons to be a variation of 
the name of GEsHEM (see vw. 1, 2). The words 
‘sand Gashmu saith ’’ are omitted in both MSS. 
of the LXX. 


GATAM (S593 [a valley burnt, Fiirst}: 
To@Qdu, Tow8du; “Alex. (To@on, To8a,] Today: 
Gatham, Gathun}, the fourth son of Eliphaz the 
son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11; 1 Chr. i. 36), and 
one of the “dukes” of Eliphaz (Gen. xxxvi. 16). 


By Knobel (Genesis, ad loc.) the name is compared |. 


with Jodam (ol X=), a tribe inhabiting a part 
of the mountains of Sherah called Hismah. But 
in this case the din in the original name would 
have been dropped, which is very rarely the case. 
Ridiger (Gesen. Thes. iii. 80) quotes Kpcmc as 


the name of an Arab tribe, referring to Ibn Duraid, 
1854, p. 300. 


GATE. (1) “TW, from TY’, to divide, 
Gesen. p. 1458: xvAn: porta, introitus. (2.) 


mn, from T1s119, to open, Gesen. p. 1138: @dpa, 
wtAn: ostium, a “doorway.” (3.) FD, a vestibule 
or gateway: aiAf, orabuds: limen, postes. (4.) 
ym”, Chald. only in aa and Daniel: abah, 


Ovpa: ostium, fures. (5.) mor from m7, to 
hang down: Gesen. p. 339, a ‘door : Obpa: y oulon: 
ostium, fures, the “door” or valve. 


The gates and gateways of eastern cities an- 
ciently held, and still hold, an important part, not 
only in the defense, but in the public economy of 
the place. They are thus sometimes taken as rep- 
sesenting the city itself (Gren. xxii. 17, xxiv. 60; 
Deut. xii. 12; Judg. v. 8; Ruth iv. 10; Ps. Ixxxvii. 
2, cxxii. 2). Among the special purposes for which 
they were used may be mentioned: (1.) As places 


xviii. 24; Ps. lxix. 12; Neh. viii. 1, 3, 16; Shaw 
p- 207). (2.) Places for public deliberation, ad- 
ministration of justice, or of audience for kings and 
rulers, or ambassadors (Deut. xvi. 18, xxi. 19, xxv. 
7; Josh. xx. 4; Judg. ix. 35; Ruth iv. 1; 2 Sam. 
xix. 8; 1 K. xxii. 10; Job xxix. 7; Prov. xxii. 22, 
xxiv. 7; Jer. xvii. 19, xxxviii. 7; Lam. v. 14; Am. 
v. 12; Zech. viii. 16; ’Polyb. xv. '31). Hence came 
the usage of the word « Vorte"’ in speaking of the 
government of Constantinople (Karly Trav. p. 34), 
(3.) Public markets (2 K. vii. 1; comp. Aristoph. 
£q. 1243, ed. Bekk.; Neh. xiii. 16, 19). [Citins.] 
In heathen towns the open spaces near the gatva 





Assyrian gates. (layard.) 
appear to have been sometimes used as places for 
sacrifice (Acts xiv. 13; comp. 2 K. xxiii. 8). 


Regarded, therefore, as positions of great in:port- 
ance, the gates of cities were carefully guarded and 
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Egyptian doors. — Fig. 1. The upper pin, on which the 
door turned. Fig. 2. Lower pin. (Wilkinson.) 


closed at nightfall (Deut. iii. 5; Josh. ii. 5, 7; 
Judg. ix. 40, 44; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; 2 Sam. xi. 23, 
Jer. xxxix. 4; Judith i.4). They contained cham- 








An Egyptian folding-door. 


af public resort, either for business, or where people | bers over the gateway, and probably also chambers 
eat to donverse and hear news (Gen. xix. 1, xxiii. ! or recesses at the sides for the various purposes tc 
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which they were applied (2 Sam. xviii. 24: 

Nin. ¢ Bab. p. 61 and ra ei: 
The gateways of Assyrian cities were arched or 

equare-headed entrances in the wall, sometimes 

flanked by towers (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 388, 395, 

Nin. § Bab. p. 231, Mons. of Nin. pt. 2, pl. 49; 

see also Assyrian bas-reliefs in Brit. Mus. Nos. 49, 


25, 26). In later Egyptian times the gutes of the| I 
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temples seem to have been intended as places of 
dlefense, if not the principal fortifications (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Kgypt. i. 409, abridgm.). The doors 
themselves of the langer gates mentioned in Script- 
ure were two-leaved, plated with metal, closed with 
locks and fastened with metal bars (Deut. iii. 5; 
Judg. xvi. 3; 1 Sam. xxiii. 7; 1 K. iv. 13; 2 Chr. 
viii. 5; Neh. iii. 3-15; Ps. evii. 16; Is. xlv. 1, 2;: 
Jer. xlix. 31). Gates not defended by iron were 
of course liable to be set on fire by an enemy (Judg. 
ix. 52). 





(Lane.) 


The gateways of royal palaces and even of pri- 
vate houses were often richly ornamented. Sen- 









GATE 


tences from the Law were inscribed on and abow 
the gates, as in Mohammedan countries sentences 
from the Koran are inscribed over doorways and on 
doors (Deut. Rev. xx. 21; 
Lane, Mod. Evept. 


served as a sanctuary for 
368), 









Egyptian 


Ancient 


The gates of Solomon's Temple were very massive 


and costly, being overlaid with gold and carvings 


(L K. vi. 34, 35; 2 K. xviii. 16). Those of the 
Holy Place were of olive-wood, two-leaved, and over- 
laid with gold; those of the temple of fir (1 K. vi. 
31, 32, 834; Ez. xli. 23, 24). Of the gates of the 
outer court of Herod's temple, 9 were covered with 
gold and silver, as well as the posts and lintels, but 
the outer one, the Beautiful Gate (Acts iii. 2), was 
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Ancient Egyptian door. (Wilkinson.) 


made entirely of Corinthian brass, and was con- 
sidered to surpass the others far in costliness 
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GATE, BEAUTIFUL 


(Jeneph. 8. J. v. 5,§ 3). This gate, which was 
so heavy as to require 20 men to close it, was un- 
expectedly found open on one occasion shortly be- 
fore the close of the siege (Joseph. B. J. vi. 5, § 3; 
c. Ap. ii. 9). 

The fizurative gates of pearl and precious stones 
(Is. liv. 12; Rev. xxi. 21) may be regarded as 
having their types in the massive stone doors which 
are found in some of the ancient houses in Syria. 
These are of sinele slbs several inches thick. some- 
times 10 feet high, and turn on stone pivots above 
and below (Maundrell, arly Trav. p. 447; Shaw, 
p- 210; Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 58, 74; Vorter, 
Damascus, ii. 22, 192; Ray, Coll. of Trav. ii. 429) 

Egyptian doorways were often richly ornamented. 


The parts of the doorway were the threshold (FYD, 
Judg. xix. 27: xpdé@upov: limen); the side-posts 


(7A : orabpol: ulerque postis), the lintel 


FW : arid: superliminare, Ex. xii. 7). It 
was on the lintel and side-posts that the blood of 
the Passover lamb was sprinkled (Ex. xii. 7, 22). 
A trace of some similar practice in Assyrian worship 
seems to have been discovered at Nineveh (Layard, 
Nin. ii. 256). 

The camp of the Israelites in the desert appears 
to have been closed by gates (Ex. xxxii. 27). 

The word “door”? in reference to a tent, ex- 
presses the opening made by dispensing with the 
cloths in front of the tent, which is ‘hen supported 
only by the hinder and middle poles (Gen. xviii. 2; 
Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i. 42). 


In the Temple, Levites, and in houses of wealthier 
classes, and in palaces, persons were especially ap- 
pointed to keep the door (Jer. xxxv. 4; 2 K. xfi. 
9, xxv. 18; 1 Chr. ix. 18, 19; Est. ii. 21; OVW: 
Bupwpol, wudwpol: portarii, panitores). In the 
A. V. these are frequently called “ porters,” a word 
which has now acquired a different meaning. The 
chief steward of the household in the palace of the 
Shah of Persia was called chief of the guardians of 
the gate (Chardin, vii. 369). [(CurTAIN; House; 
TEMPLE. | H. W. P. 

* GATE, BEAUTIFUL, Acts iii. 2. [Tem- 
PLE (of Elerod), Cluisters. } 


* GATES OF JERUSALEM. 
LEM. | 


GATH (3, a wine-press: réo; [1 Sam. v. 
8, Vat. Pefa, Alex. [eO0a; vii. 14, "ACB; xvii. 
BQlet, Alex. Tacs 1 Chr. vii. 21, Alex. Tac6;] 
Joseph. Tirra: Geth), one of the five royal cities 
of the Vhilistines (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17); 
and the native place of the giant Goliath (1 Sam. 
xvii. 4, 23). The site of Gath has for many cen- 
turies remained unknown. The writer of this 
article made a tour through Philistia in 1857, one 
special object of which was to search for the long 
lost city. After a careful survey of the country, 
and a minute examination of the several passaves 
of Scripture in which the name is mentioned, he 
came to the conclusion that it stood upon the con- 
spicuous hill now called 7'edl-es-Sdfich. This hill 
stands upon the side of the plain of Philistia, at 
the foot of the mountains of Judah; 10 iniles E. 
Wf Ashdod, and about the same distance S. by FE. 
of Ekron. It is irrecular in form, and about 200 


[JERUSA- 


feet hich. On the top are the foundations of an old 
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declivities. On the N. E. is a projecting shoulder, 
whose sides appear to have been scarped. Here, 
tuo, are traces of ancient buildings; and here stands 
the modern villave, extending along the whole 
northern face of the hill. In the walls of the houses 
are many old stones, and at its western extremity 
two columns still remain on their pedestals. Round 
the sides of the hill, especially on the S., are large 
cisterna excavated in the rock. Gath occupied a 
strong position (2 Chr. xi. 8) on the border of 
Judah and Philistia (1 Sam. xxi. 10; 1 Chr. xviii. 
1); and from its strength and resources, forming 
the key of both couutries, it was the scene of fre 
quent strugzyles, and was often captured and recap- 
tured (2 Chr. xi. 8, xxvi. 6; 2 K. xii. 17; Am. vi. 
2). It was near Shocoh and Adullam (2 Chr. xi. 
8), and it appears to have stood on the way leading 
from the former to Ekron; for when the Philistines 
fled on the death of Goliath, they went “ hy the 
way of Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron” 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1, 52). All these notices combine in 
pointing to Tell-es-Sifich as the site of Gath. The 
statements of most of the early geographers as to 
the position of Gath are not only confused, hut con 
tradictory, probably owing to the fact that there 
was more than one place of the same name. But 
there is one very clear description by Eusebius, 
translated without change or comment by Jerome. 
It is as follows: “ Gath, from which the Anakim 
and Philistines were not exterminated, is a villave 
seen by such as go from Eleutheropolis to Diospolis, 
at about the fifth milestone’ —xdun wapidvrav 
axd tis “EAXevOepordAews wep) AidowoAw ep) 
wéurtov oneiov THs "EAeubepordarews ( Onom. 
s. v. Me80d). ‘The read from Eleutherupolis, now 
Bett Jebrin, to Diospolis or Lydda, must have 
passed near Tell-es-Sdfieh, which would be dis- 
tinctly seen at about the distance indicated.  [cuse- 
bius mentions another Gath (Qnom. s. v. Geth) a 
larve village between Antipatris and Jammnia, which 
he considered to be that to which the Ark was 
carried (1 Sam. v. 8), but this position, on the 
western side of the plain of Philistia, does not agree 
with the descriptions above referred to. Jerome, 
who, as stated above, translates Eusebius’ former 
notice without change or comment. gives a per- 
plexing statement in his Conmn. on Micah: & Geth 
una est de 5 urbibus Palestine vicina Jude con- 
finio et de Eleutheropoli euntibus Gazam, nune 
usque vieus vel maximus.” Yet in his preface te 
Jonah, he says that Geth in Opher, the native plaice 
of the prophet, is to be distinguished:  Aliarum 
Geth urbium que juxta Eleutheropolim sive Dios- 
polim hodie quoque monstrantur.”” On the whole 
then there is nothing in these notices to contradict 
the direct statement of Eusebius, and we may. 
therefore, safely conclude that Tcdl-es-Sdfich is its 
site. 

The ravages of war to which Gath was exposed 
appear to have destroyed it at a comparatively early 
period, as it is not mentioned among the other 
royal cities by the later prophets (Zeph. ii. 4: Zech. 
ix. 5,6). It is familiar to the Bible student as the 
scene of one of the most romantic incidents in the 
life of king David (1 Sam. xxi. 10-15), when to 
save his life “he feirned himself mad; serabbled 
on the doors of the gate, and let his spittle fall 
down upon his beard.’ A few years later he re- 
turned to the city, was well received by the Philis- 
tine king, and had Ziklag assigned to lim as a 


castle; and vreat numbers of hewn stones are built | residence. He then secured some firm frierids among 


ap in the walls of the terraces that run along the. 


his hereditary foes, who were true to him when his 
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own son rebelled. We have few more striking 
examples of devoted attachment than that of Ittai 
the Gittite (2 Sam. xv. 19-22). J. L. P. 


GATH-HE’PHER, or GIT’TAH-HE- 
PHER (METTT Ha, the wine-press of the well ; 


and with TT loc. TETT Ta, Josh. xix. 13: [in 
2K., PeOxopép, Vat. PeOyoBep, Alex. Ped AxoBep. 
Comp. Pade pép, Vulg. Geth que est in Opher ; 
in Josh., leBepe, ce Ta:d0a, Ald. Pe@@aeped, 
Comp. Pebaepép, \ ruly. Geth-hepher]), a town on 
the border of the territory of Zebulun, not far from 
Japhia, now Yafe (Josh. xix. 12, 13), celebrated 
as the native place of the prophet Jonah (2 K. xiv. 
25). Jerome says (2ro@m. in Junum): “ Geth 
quae est in Opher haud grandis est viculus, in 
secundo Sepphoris miliario que hodie appellatur 
Diocwsarea euntibus Tiberiadem, ubi et sepulehrum 
ejus ostenditur.”” Benjamin of ‘Tudela in the 12th 
century says that the tomb of Jonah was still 
shown on 3 hill near Sepphoris (Aarly Travels in 
Pal. p. 89). About 2 miles E. of Sefiirich (Sep- 
phorig), on the top of a rocky hill, stands the little 
village of el- Meshhad, in which the tomb of Jonah 
yet exists. It belonee to the Moslems, and both 
they and the Christians of Nazareth agree in re- 
garding this as the native village of the prophet. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that ef Meshhad is 
the ancient Gath-hepher. J. L. P. 


GATH-KIMMON (7379 Fa [ pome- 
granate-pr tas: TeOpenpwy, exc. Josh. xxi. 24, 
Rom. Vat. Pe@epexudy, and | Chr., Vat. TeO@wpwv: 
Gethremmon}). 1. A city given out of the tribe 
of Dan to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. vi. 
69), situated on the plain of Philistia, apparently 
not far from Joppa (Josh. xix. 45). Eusebius 
mentions a Teréd lying between Antipatris and 
Jamnia, which would answer well to the position 
of Gath-rimmon (QOnom. s. vy. Geth). But in an- 
other place he says Te@peupdy viv dort noun 
peylorn ard onuelwy 1B’ AtvoondAcews amidvtTwy 
eis "EAev@epdroAw (Onom. 8. v.). ‘This, however, 
would seem to agree better with the position of 
Gath, the royal city of Philistia, than of that 
assivned to Gath-rimmon in the passage above 
cited. The site of Gath-rimmon is unknown (Ite- 
land, p. 88). 

2. Tepabd: Alex. Ba:doa: Ald. with 11 MSS. 
Ba:Oody (7 others BeOody); Comp. with 3 MSS. 
PeOpenpdy: Gethremmon.| A town of the half 
tribe of Manasseh west of the Jordan, assiyned to 
the Levites (Josh. xxi. 25). It is only once men- 
tioned, and the LXX. reading is Ba:@ody [see 
above]. In the parallel passage in 1 Chr. vi. 70, 
this town is called Brnvam. The reading Gath- 
rimmon is, therefore, probably an error of the tran- 
scribers, and may be merely a repetition of the 
game name occurring in the previous verse. 

J. Le P. 

GA/ZA (TITY, i.e. Azzth [sti'ong, a fortress]: 
Ida; still called Ghuzzeh or 'Azzah: the form 
Gazara is found in the Apocrypha and Josephus, 


ana Brocardus mentions it as used in his day), one | 
uf the five chief cities of the Philistines. It is 


a@¢The A. V. Judg. xvi. 8, implies a proximity of 
Gaza w Hebron which is not true, nor required by the 
Hebrew. Samson carried the doors of the city-gate. 
“to the top of the hill” (definite) " that is (not Lefore, 
but) toward Hebron.” 


This may be the hill half an! 


GAZA 


remarkable for its continuous existence and im- 
portance from the very earliest times. Like Damas 
cus, it is mentioned both in the book of Genesis 
and in the Acts of the Apostles: and it is still 
a place of very considerable size, larger than 
Jerusalem. 

The secret of this unbroken history is to be 
found in the situation of Gaza. It is the last towr 
in the S. W. of Palestine, on the frontier towards 
Egyot. ‘Eoydrn axeiro @s én’ Alyiarou ex 
dowinns idvrs ew rH apy THs éprwou (-Arttan, 
Exp. Alex. ii. 26). It lay on the rvad which must 
always have been te line of communication be 
tween the valley of the Nile and the whole reion 
of Syria. Even now its bazaars are better than 
those of Jerusalem. “ Those travelling towards 
Ikgypt naturally lay in here a stock of provisions 
and necessaries for the desert: while thuse coming 
from Egypt arrive at Gaza exhausted, and must 
of course supply themselves anew" (Kobinson, 2. 
40). 

The same peculiarity of situation has made Gaza 
important in the military sense. Its name means 
“the strong;"’ and this was well elucidated in its 
siege by Alexander the Great, which, not withstand- 
ing all his resources of artillery, lasted five months. 
As Van de Velde says (p. 187), it was the key of 
the country. What had happened in the times of 
the Pharaohs (Jer. xlvii. 1) and Cambyses (Pomp. 
Mel. i. 11) happened again in the struygles between 
the Ptolemies and Seleucide (Polyb. v. 68, xvi. 40). 
This city was one of the most important military 
positions in the wars of the Maccabees (see 1 Macc. 
xi. 61, 62, xiii. 43; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 5, and 
13, § 3). By the Romans it wa3 assi:ned to the 
kingdom of Herod (xv. 7, § 3), and after his death 
to the province of Syria (xvii. 11, § 4). Nor does 
the history of Gaza in connection with war end 
here. In A. D. 634 it was taken by the generals 
of the first Khalif Abu Bekr, though he did ne 
live to hear of the victory. Some of the most im- 
portant campaigns of the crusaders took place in 
the neighborhvod. In the 12th century we find 
the place garrisoned by the Knights Templars. It 
finally fell into the hands of Saladin, a. pv. 1170 
after the disastrous battle of Hattin. 

The Biblical history of Gaza may be traced 
through the following stages: —In Gen. x. 19 it 
appears, even before the call of Abraham, as 8 
“border "’ city of the Canaanites. With this we 
should compare the descriptive words in [eut. iL 
23, where the name is spelt ‘‘Azzah”’ in the 
English Version. [AzzAH.] In the conquest of 
Joshua the territory of Gaza is mentioned as one 
which he was not able to subdue (Josh. x. 41. a. 
22, xiii. 3). It was assigned to the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 47), and that tribe did obtain passession 
of it (Judg. i. 18); but they did not hold it leng; 
for soon afterwards we find it in the hands of the 
Philistines (Judg. iii. 3, xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21); indeed 
it seems to have been their capital; and notwith- 
standing the cizantic efforts of Samson, who died 
here, Gaza apparently continued throuch the tines 
of Samuel, Saul, and David to be a I’hilistine city 
(1 Sam. vi. 17, xiv. 52, xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. xxi. 15). 
Solomon became master of “ Azzah "’ (1 K. iv. 24). 


hour southeaat from Qaza; for it Iiea in the right 
direction, and is a marked eminence, being partially 
isolated and higher than any other point in the a 
borhood. 
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But in afi r times the same trouble with the Phil- | in this passage: ‘“ Arise and gc towards the south, 
istines ree reed (2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 18). unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalen to 
in these p .ssages, indeed, Gasa i is not specified, but | | faze, which is desert’ (wopedou kata pean lay, 
there is little doubt that it is implied. In 2 K. | ew) Thy 63dv thy karaBalvougay amd ‘lepi vee 
xviii. 8, we are distinctly told that Hezekiah “ smote Ap eis Tdfav' airy early épnuos), have ;riven 
the Philistines even unto Gaza, and the borders rise to much discussion. It is doubted, in the first 
thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the place, whether they are to be attributed to the angel 
feuced city.” During this period of Jewish history, or to the narrator. The solution of this doubt 
it seems that some facts concerning the connection | depends partly on another question, namely, whether 
of Gaza with the invasion of Sennacherib may be airy is to be referred to the road or the city. If 
added from the inscriptions found at Nineveh to the latter, the remark will naturally be under- 
(Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 144). We stood as St. Luke's; and we may suppose that he 
ought here to compare certain passages in the! wrote the passage just after the begirning of the 
prophets where the name of the Philistine city | Jewish war (A. b. 65), when Gaza was actually 
occurs: namely, Am. i. 6,7; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. | desolated (Joseph. B. J. ii. 18, § 1). Others would 
ix. 5. The period intermediate between the Old refer us to a passage of Strabo, where he says that 
and New Testaments has been touched on above. the town was Epnuss after it was taken by Alex- 

The passage where Gaza is mentioned in the ander; but the text of Strabo in this place is doubt- 
N. T. (Acts viii. 206) is full of interest. It is the ful; and it is evident (see above) that the statement 
account of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch on ila be literally true. Pomponius Mela speaks 
hia return froin Jerusalem to Egypt. The words | of Gaza as “ingens urbs et munita admoduu,”’ 
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Gesza, from the southeast. 

and it is prominently noticed in Pliny. Some sup-| Beitrdge, incorporated in the last edition of his 
pose (as Jerome) that the site of Gaza was changed: | Paldstin+, also by Robinson in the Appendix to his 
aad this may possibly be true; for Strabo says that | second volume. The latter witer suggests a very 
it was only seven stadia from the sea, whereas it is | probable place for the baptism, namely, at the water 
now considerably more: and the encroachment of |in the Wady el-Hasy, between Eleutherepolis and 
the drifting sands near the coast may have been a| Gaza, not far from the old sites of Lachish and 
motive for the restorers of the city to move it | Eglon. The legendary scene of the baptism is at 
further eastwards. The probability, however, is that Beit-sir, between Jerusalem and Hebron: the tra- 
the words afrn éorly Epnuos refer to the road, and | dition having arisen apparently from the opinion 
are used by the angel to inform PHILIP, who was that Philip himself was travelling southwards from 
then in Samaria, on what route he would find the | Jerusalem. But there is no need to suppose that 
eunuch. Besides the ordinary road from Jerusalem ih he went to Jerusalem at all. Lange (Apost. Zeitalt, 
by Ramleh to Gaza, there was another, more fa-| ii. 109) gives a spiritual sense to the word %pnyos. 

vorable for carriages (Acts viii. 28), further to the | [See Beru-zur, Amer. ed.] 
south, through Hebron, and thence through a dis-| The modern Ghuzzeh is situated partly on an 
trict ‘comparatively without towns and much ex- oblong hill of moderate height, and partly on the 
i to the incursions of people from the desert. | lower ground. The climate of the place is almost 
e matter is discussed by Raumer in one of his! tropical, but it has deep wells of excellent water. 
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There sre a few palm-trees in the town, and its 
fruit-orehards are very productive. But the chief 
feature of the neight-orhoud is the wide-spread olive- 
grove to the N. and N. i. Hence arises a consider- 
able manufacture of soap, which Ghuzzeh exports in 
larze quantities. [Astims, Amer. ed.] It has also 
at active trade in corn. Fora full account of nearly 
all that has been written concerning the topograph- 
ical and historical relations of Gaza, see Kitter's 
Erdkunde, xvi. 45-60. Among the travellers who 
have described the place we may mention especially 
Robinson (Biblical Researches, ii. 35-43) and Van 
de Velde (Syrtt and Palestine, it. 179-188), from 
whom we have already quoted; also Thomson (Land 
aml Book, ii. 331-343). The last writer speaks of 
the creat extent of corn-land near (raza, and of the 
sound of millstones in the city. Both these cir- 
cumstances are valuable illustrations of the acts 
and sufferings of Samson, the great hero of Gaza. 
[On the site and ruins of (iaza, see also Porter's 
Handb. of Syr and Palest. i. 262 tf; Sepp's Je- 
rustlem ue das hel. Land, ii. 522 ff; and Gage's 
Trans. of Ritter’s Geogr. of Palestine, iii. 205 ff. 
—H.] J.S. i. 


GAZ’ARA (4 I'd¢apa, and ra Pd(apa: [in ] 
Mace. xv. 28, 35, Alex. Tacapnywy (gen.):] Graz- 
ara), a place frequently mentioned in the wars of 
the Maccabees, and of great importance in the 
operations,of both parties. Its first introduction is 
as a stronghold (oyvpwua), in which Timotheus 
took refiye after his defeat by Judas, and which 
for four days resisted the efforts of the infuriated 
Jews (2 Mace. x. 32-36). One of the first steps 
of Bacchides, after getting possession of Juda, was 
to fortify Bethsura and Gazara and the citadel 
(@xpa) at Jerusalem (1 Mace. ix. 52); and the 
gaine names are mentioned when Simon in his turn 
recovered the country (xiv. 7, 33, 34, 36, xv. 28). 
So important was it, that Simon made it the 
residence of his son John as general-in-chief of the 
Jewish army (xiii. 53, xvi. 1). 

There is every reason to believe that Gazara was 
the same plice as the more ancient GFZER or 
Gazer. The name is the sane as that which the 
LXX. use for Gezer in the O. T.; and more than 
this, the indications of the position of both are very 
much in accordance. As David smote the Philis- 
tines from Gibeon to Gezer, so Judas defeats 
Gorgias at Emmaus, and pursues him to Gazera 
(1 Mace. iv. 15). Gazara also is constantly men- 
tioned in connection with the sea-coast — Joppa 


GEBA 


often the one as the other. (Ewald, Geack. fi. 497 
note. ) G. 

GAZE’RA. lL. (ra T'd(npa; Alex. Tacnpe. 
Joseph. 7&4 Pddapa: Gezerun, Gazara), 1 Mase. 
iv. 15, vii. 45. The place elsewhere given a 
GAZARA. 

2. [Ka(npd; Ald. Alex. Pa(npd: Gaze.} One 
of the “servants of the temple,’ whose suns re- 
turned with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 31). In Ezra 
and Nehem. the name is GAzzZAM. 


GA‘ZEZ (333 [shearer]: & Pefovd; (Comp. 
rai(, Fads; Ald. Pacép:] Gezez), a name which 
occurs twice in 1 Chr. ii. 46; (1) as son of Caleb 
hy Ephah his concubine: and (2) as son of Haran, 
the son of the same woman: the second is poasilly 
only a repetition of the first. At any rate there is 
no necessity for the assumption of Houbigant, that 
the second Gsazez is an error for Jahdai. In some 
MSS. and the Deshito the name is given Gazen. 
The Vat. LAX. omits the second occurrence. 


GA‘ZITES, THE (OWMNYIT: rots Pafaioss: 
Philisthiim), inhabitants of Gaza (Judg. xvi. 2). 
Elsewhere given as GAZATHITES. 


GA2Z’ZAM (G33 [devouring]: Tatéu, Pntdp: 
Gazam, [Gezem]). The Bene-Gazzam were ameng 
the families of the NETHINIM who returt.ed trom 
the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 48: Neh. vii. 
51). In 1 Esdr. [v. 31] the name is altered to 
GAZERA. 


GE’BA (Y23, often with the definite article = 
the hill: TaBad, [ete.: Gabaa, Geba.] Gateé, 
Gabee), a city of Benjamin, with suburbs,” 
allotted to the priests (Josh. xxi. 17; 1 Chr. vi. 
GO). It is named amongst the first group of the 
Kenjamite towns, apparently those lving near to 
and along the north boundary (Josh. xviii. 241. 
Here the name is given as GABA, a chanye due to 
the emphasis required in Hebrew Lefore a pause; 
and the same change occurs in Far. ii. 26: Neb. 
vil. 20 and xi. 31; 2 Sam. v. 25; 2 K. xxiii. 8; the 
last three of these being in the A. V. Geba. Ia 
one place Geba is used as the northern landmark 
of the kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, in the ez- 
pression “from G. to Beer-sheba " (2 K. xxiii. 8): 
and also as an eastern limit in opposition to Gazer 
(2 Sam. v. 25). In the parallel passage to this last 
in 1 Chr. xiv. 16, the name is changed to Gibeon. 
During the wars of the earlier part of the reign cf 
Saul, Geba was held as a garrison by the Phiiis- 


and Janmia (xv. 28, 35: iv. 15), and with the|tincs (1 Sam. xiii. 3), but they were cjected by 
Philistine plain, Azotus, Adasa, &c. (iv. 15, vii. 45, | Jonathan, a feat which, while it added yreatly to 


xiv. 3h). ¥e 

GA’ZATHITES, THE (07907, accur. 
the Azathile: re PaCaiw: Gazeos), Josh. xiii. 3; 
the jihabitants of Gaza. Elsewhere the same 
name is rendered GAZITES in the A. V. 


GA’ZER (733 (declirity, precipice]: [Ta- 
¢npr.: in 1 Chr. xiv., FA. Ta(apay : Gezer, 
Guzera}), 2 Sam. vy. 25; 1 Chr. xiv. 16. The 
same plice as GEZER; the difference arising from 
the emphatic Hebrew accent; which has been here 
Ntained in the A. V., though disregarded in several 
other places where the same form occurs. (GEZER.] 
From the uniform practice of the LXX., both in 
the O. T. and the books of Maccabees, Ewald infers 
that the original form of the name was Gazer; but 


[GAZERA.] 


his renown, exasperated them to a more overwhelm- 
ing invasion. Later in the same cainpaign we find 
it referred to to define the position of the two rocks 
which stood in the ravine below the garmson of 
Michmash, in terms which fix Geba on the avuth 
and Michmash on the north of the ravine (1 Sam. 
xiv. 6; the A. V. has here Gibeah).  Faactly io 
accordance with this is the position of the modern 
villaze of Jeba, which stands picturesquely on the 
top of its steep terraced hill, on the very edge of the 
great Wady Suiceinit, looking northwards to the 
opposite village, which also retains its old name of 
Mikhmdas. The names, and the agreement of the 
situation with the requirements of the stery or 
Jonathan, make the identification all but certain; 
but it is still further confirmed by the invaluable 
list of Benjamite towns visited by the Assyrian 


she punctuation of the Masorets is certainly as |army on their road through the country southward 
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to Jerusalem, which we have in Is. x. 28-32; where 
the minute details — the stoppage of the heavy 
baggave (A.V. “carriages ''), which could not be 
gut acruss the broken ground of the wady at Mich- 
mash; then the passave of the ravine by the lighter 
portion of the army, and the subsequent bivouac 


(* lodzing,” 71D = rest for the night) at Geba 
on the opposite side — are in exact accordance with 
the nature of the spot. Standing as it does on the 
south bank of this important wady — one of the 
most striking natural features of this part of the 
country — tue ‘mention of Geba as the northern 
boundary uf the lower kingdom is very significant. 
Thus commanding the pass, its fortification by Asa 
(LK. xv. 22; 2 Chr. xvi. 6) is also quite intelligible. 
It continues to be named with Michmash to the 
very last (Neh. xi. 31). 

Geba is probably intended by the “ Gibeah-in- 
the-field ’ of Judg. xx. 31, to which its position is 
very applicable. [Gipean, 6.} The © fields” are 
mentioned ayain as late as Neh. xii. 29. 

It remains to notice a few places in which, from 
the similarity of the two names, or possibly from 
some provincial usage,* “ Geba” is used for “ Gib- 
eah.”? ‘I'hese are: (1.) Judg. xx. 10: here the A. 
V., probably anxious to prevent confusion, bas 
«“Gibeah.”? (2.) Judg. xx. 33: “the meadows,” 
or more probably “the cave of Geba.”” Geba may 
be here intended, but Gibeah —as in the A. V.— 
seeins alinust necessary. Owing to the word oc- 
curring here at a pause the vowels are lengthened, 
and in the Hebrew it stands as Gabi.  (3.) 1 Sam. 
xiii. 16: here the meaning is evident, and the A. 
V. has ayain altered the name accordinely. Jo- 
sephus (slat. vi. 6, § 2) has TaBady, Gibeon, in 
this place; for which perhaps compare 1 Chr. viil. 
2), ix. 35. 

2. ‘The Geba (Pa:Bal; Alex. Ta:Bay: (Sin. 
Ta:Bav; Comp. Tafa; Ald. TaiBa}) named in 
Jud. iii. 10, where Holofernes is said to have made 
his encampment — “ between Geba and Scythopo- 
lis * — must be the place of the same name, Jed, 
on the road between Samaria and Jenin, about 
three miles from the former (Rob. i. 440). The 
Vulvate has a remarkable variation here — “ venit 
ad Idumiwos in terram Gabaa.”’ G 


GE'BAL (923, G'bal, from 733, Gadal, to 
twist; hence bana, G'bil, a ine; thence his. 


Geb-rl, a line of mountains ag a natural boundary : 
[in Ps.,] PeBda: (Vat. Sin. NasBar:]} Gebal; [in 
Fz., BiBaAco: Gilli), a proper name, occurring 
in Ps. Ixxxiii. 7 (Vuly. Ixxxii.) in connection with 
Edom and Moab, Ammon and Amalek, the Philis- 
tines and the inhabitants of Tyre. The mention 
of Assur. or the Assyrian, in the next verse is with 
reason supposed to refer the date of the composition 
to the latter days of the Jewish kingdom. It is 
inscribed, moreover, with the name of Asaph. 
Now in 2 Chr. xx. 14 it is one of the sons or de- 
scendants of Asaph, Jahaziel, who is inspired to 
encourave Jehoshaphat and his people, when threat- 
ened with invasion by the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and others from beyond the sea, and from Syria 
(as the IL.XX. and Vulg.: it is unnecessary here to 
go into the obscurities and varieties of the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic versions). It is impossible, 
therefore, not to recognize the connection between 





@ As with us, Barkshire for Berkshire, Darby for 
Derty, &c. 





symptoms of a general rising avainst him. 
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this psalm and these events; and herice the con- 
texts both of the psalin and of the historical records 
will justify our assuming the Gebal of the l’salins 
to be one and the same city with the Gebal of 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 9), @ maritime town of Phoenicia, 


and not another, as some have supposed, in the 
district roynd about Petra, which is by Jesephus, 


usebius, and St. Jerome called Gebalene.  Jehosh- 


aphat had, in the beginning of his reign. hwubled 


the Philistines and Arabians (2 Chr. xvii. 10-11), 


and still more recently had assisted Abab against 


the Syrians (éid. ch. xviii.). Now, according to 
the pueti> language of the Psalmist, there were 
On 
the south the Edomites, Ishinaelites, and Haza 


renes; on the southeast Moab, and northeast Am- 


mon. Along the whole line of the western coast 
(and, with Jehoshaphat's maritime projects, this 
would naturally disturb him most, see 2 Chr. xx. 
36) the Amalekites, Philistines, and Phoenicians, or 


inhabitants of Tyre, to their frontier town Gebal, 


with Assur, i. e. the Syrians, or Assyrians, from 
the more distant north. It may be ubserved that 
the Ashurites are mentioned in connection with 
Gehbal no less in the prophecy (ver. 6) than in the 
psalm. But, again, the Gebal of Ezekiel was evi- 
dently no mean city. From the fact that its in- 
habitants are written “Gibliang”’ in the Vulg. 
and “ Biblians”? in the LXX., we may infer theit 
identity. with the Giblites, spoken of in connection 
with Lebanon by Joshua (xiii. 5), and that of their 
city with the “ Biblus ” (or Byblus) of profane lit- 


erature — so extensive that it gave name to the 


surrounding district. (See a passage from Lucian, 
quoted by Reland, Pakest. lib. i. ¢. xiii. p. 259.) 
[t was situated on the frontiers of Phoenicia, some- 
what to the north of the mouth of the small river 
Adonis, so celebrated in mythology (comp. Fz. 
viii. 13). Meanwhile the Giblites, or Biblians, 
seem to have been preeminent in the arts of stone- 
earving (1 K. vy. 18) and ship-caulking (Ez. xxvii. 
Y): but, according to Strabo, their industry suffered 
greatly from the robbers infesting the sides of 
Mount Lebanon. Pompey not only destroyed the 
stronzholds from whence these pests issued, but 
freed the city from a tyrant (Strab. xvi. 2, 18). 
Some have confounded Gebal, or Biblus, with the 
Gabala of Strabo, just below Laodicea, and vonse- 
quently many leagues to the north, the ruins and 
site of which, still called Jebilee, are so graphically 
described by Maundrell (Karly Travels in Pules- 
tune, by Wright, p. 494). By Moroni (Dizion. 
Eccles.) they are accurately distinguished under 
their respective names. Finally, Biblus became a 
Christian see in the patriarchate of Antioch, sub- 
ject to the metropolitan see of Tyre (Kcland’s 
Pakest. lib. i. p. 214 ff.). It shared the usual vi- 
cissitudes of Christianity in these parts; and even 
now furnishes episcopacy with a title. It is called 
Jebail by the Arabs, thus reviving the old Biblical 
name. E. 8. Ff. 


GE’BER (733 [mrn, hero]), a name occur- 
ring twice in the list of Solomon's commissariat 
ofticers, and there only. 1. (NaBép; [Vat. Alex. 
TaBep: Benyaber].) The son of Geber (Ben- 
Geber) resided in the fortress of Kamoth-Gilead, 
and had charge of Havoth-Jair, and the district of 
Argob (1 K. iv. 13). Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, § 3) 
gives the name as TaBdpns. 

2. (raBép; (Vat. M. omits:] GaZer.) Gebee 
the son of Uri had a district south of the former — 
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GEDERATHITE, THE 


the “land of Gilead,” the country orizinally pos-| ing to believe a friendly warning which he receised 


sessed by Sihon and (Og, probably the modern 
Belka, the great pasture-ground of the tribes east 
of Jordan (1 K. iv. 19). The conclusion of this 
verse as rendered in the A. V. is very unsatisfactory 
— ‘and he was the only officer which was in the 
land,” when two others are mentioned in 13 and 
14. A more accurate interpretation is, “and one 
othcer who was in the land,’’ that is, a superior 


(A°E3, a word of rare occurrence, but used again 
for Solomon's “ officers” in 2 Chr. viii. 10) over 
the three. Josephus has éw) 33 rodrwy els wdAw 
Rpxwv awodedecxro, the wdAuy referring toa similar 
statement just befure that there was also one general 
superintendent over the commissaries of the whole 
of Upper Valestine. G. 


GE’BIM (O°2577, with the article = probably 
the ditches (cisterns, springs, Firat]; the word is 
used in that sense in 2 K. iii. 16, and elsewhere: 
TiBBetp; (Comp. PeBlu:] Gabim), a village north 
of Jerusalem, in the neighborhood of the main 
road, and apparently between Anathoth (the modern 
Anata) and the ridge on which Nob was situated, 
and from which the first view of the city is obtained. 
It is named nowhere but in the enumeration by 
Isaiah of the towns whose inhabitants fled at Sen- 
nacherib’s approach (x. 31). Judging by those 
places the situation of which is known to us, the 
enumeration is so orderly that it ‘s impossible to 
entertain the conjecture of either Eusebius ( Onom. 
Gebin), who places it at Geba, five miles north of 
Gophna; or of Schwarz (p. 131), who would have 
it identical with Gob or Gezer: the former being at 
least 10 miles north, and the latter 20 miles west, 
of its probable position. Ll Jsawiyeh occupies 
about the right spot. 


GEDALI‘AH (M973, and WT, 4. . 
Gedalia’hu [Jehocah ts great]: ToSoAlas: Godo- 
das). 1. GEDALIAH, the son of Ahikam (Jere- 
miah's protector, Jer. xxvi. 24), and grandson of 
Shaphan the secretary of king Josiah. After the 
destruction of the Temple, Bs. c. 588, Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed from Judea, leaving Gedaliah with 
a Chaldwean guard (Jer. xl. 5) at Mizpah, a strong 
(1 K. xy. 22) town, six miles N. of Jerusalem, to 
govern, as‘a tributary (Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 1) of 
the king of Babylon, the vine-dressers and bus- 
bandmen (Jer. lii. 16) who were exempted from 
captivity. Jeremiah joined Gedaliah; and Mizpah 
became the resort of Jews from various quarters 
(Jer. xl. 6, 11), many of whom, as might be ex- 
‘ pected at the end of a long war, were in a demor- 
alized state, unrestrained by religion, patriotism, or 
prudence. The gentle and popular character of 
Gedaliah (Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 1, 3), his hereditary 
piety (Rosenmiiller in Jer. xxvi. 24), the prosperity 
of his brief rule (Jer. xl. 12), the reverence which 
revived and was fostered under him for the ruined 
Temple (xli. 5), fear. of the Chaldean conquerors 
whose officer he was, —all proved insuflicient to 
secure Geudaliah from the foreign jealousy of Baalis 
king of Ammon, and the domestic ambition of 
Ishmael, a member of the royal family of Judah 
(Joseph. Ant. x. 9, § 3). This man [Ishmael, 2 
K. xxv. 25] came to Mizpah with a secret purpose 
t destroy Gedaliah. Gedaliah, generously refus- 





a *Called the “fast of the seventh,” t. e. month 
(comp. Zech. vill. 19 with 2 K. xxv. 26. See Feste 
de Juden in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. iv. 887). For the 


of the intended treachery, was murdered, with his 
Jewish and Chaldean followers, two months after 
his appointment. After his death, which is still 
commemorated in the Jewish calendar (Prideaux, 
Connezwn, anno 588, and Zech. viii. 19)¢ as a 
national calamity, the Jews, in their native land, 
anticipating the resentment of the king of Buby- 
lon, gave way to despair. Many, forcing Jeremiah 
to accompany them, fled to Egypt under Johanan. 

2. (Vat. Touva, Padova.) GrDALIA‘HU: a 
Tevite, one of the six sons of Jeduthun who plaved 
the harp in the service of Jehovah (1 Chr. xv. 3, 
9). 

3. [Tadarla; Vat. -Aea; FA. Para8e1a: Go 
dolia.} GEDALIAH; a priest in the time of Ezra 
(zr. x. 18). [JoaDAnus.] 

4. [FA.! Todas: Gedelias.] GEDALia’Hr; 
son of Pashur (Jer. xxxviii. 1), one of those who 
caused Jeremiah to be imprisoned. 

5. GEDALIAH; grandfather of Zephaniah the 


prophet (Zeph. i. 1). W. T. B 
GEDDUR (redSovp: [Vat. KeBdSoup :] 


Geddu),1 Eadr. v. 30. [GAHAR] 

GED’EON ((Alex.] TeBewr; (Sin. redcev:] 
Gedeon). 1. The son of Raphaim; one of the 
ancestors of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). The name is 
omitted in the Vat. LXX. 

2. The Greek form of the Hebrew name Ginrox 
(Heb. xi. 82); retained in the N. T. by our trans- 
lators, in company with Elias, Eliseus, Osee, Jesus, 
and other (:recized Hebrew names, to the confusion 
of the ordinary reader. 


GEDER ("JA [walled place]: raBép; [Vat. 
Age:.] Gader). The king of Geder was one of 
the 31 kings who were overcome by Joshua on the 
west of the Jordan (Josh. xii. 13), and mentioned 
in that list only. Being named with Debir, Hor- 
mah, and Arad, Geder was evidently in the extreme 
south: this prevents our identifying it with Gedor 
(Josh. xv. 68), which lay between Hebron and 
Bethlehem; or with ha-Gederah in the low country 
(xv. 36). It is possible, however, that it may te 
the same place as the Gedor named in connection 
with the Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 39). G. 


GEDE’RAH (Tray, with the article = 
the sheepcole: PFd3npa: Gedera), a town of Judah 
in the Shefeluh or lowland country (Josh. xv. 34), 
apparently, from the near mention of Avekah, 
Socoh, é&c., in its eastern part, near the “ valley of 
the Terebinth.” [Exan.] This position agrees 
passably with that assigned by Eusebius ( Unuins- 
ticon) to “ Gedour,” which he says was in hix time 
a very large village 10 miles from Eleutheropulis, on 
the road to Diospolis (LLydda); and also with an- 
other which he gives as Gidora, in the boundaries 
of Jerusalem (lia), near the Terebinth. No 
town bearing this name has however been yet dis- 
covered in this hitherto little explored district. The 
name (if the interpretation given be correct), and 
the occurrence next to it of one so similar as GED- 
EROTHAIM, seem to point to a great deal of sheep- 
breeding in this part. G. 

GEDE’RATHITE, THE (MAIR [eve 
above}: 6 Ta8apadifu; [Vat. -ei4;) Alex. Pade 








character of Gedaliah and the tragical scene of his 
death, the reader may see Stanley's Jewish History, § 
616 ff. x. 


GEDERITE, THE 


ge6@:; [FA. TaSapa:] Gaderathites), the native of 
B place called (rederah, but not of that in the 
Shefelih of Judah, for Josabad the Gederathite 
(4 Chr. xii. 4) was one of Saul's own tribe — his 
* brethren of canal (ver. 2). No other is 
named. G. 


GE'DERITE, THE Vai: é Pedwplrns 
[Vat. -pec-]; Alex. o Pedap: Geder ites), t. e. the na- 
tive of some plaice named Geder or Gederah.  Baal- 
hanan the Gederite had charge of the olive and 
sycainore groves in the low country (She/edsh) for 
king David (lL Chr. xxvii. 28). He possibly he- 
longed to GEDERAH, a place in this district, the 
very locality for sycamores. G. 


GEDE’ROTH (MITA = sheep-cotes, but in 
Chr. with the article: Ped3dp, TaAdnpw; Alex. Ta- 
Snpw8: Gideroth, Gudercth), a town in the She/- 
eh or low country of Judah (Josh. xv. 41; 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 18). [It is not named in the same group 
with GEDERAH and GEDEROTHAIM in the list in 
Joshua, but lay apparently a little more to the 
north with Makkedah. The notice in Chronicles 
shows, however, that all the towns of these groups 
were comparatively close together. G. 


GEDEROTHA‘IM (©3477) = two sheep- 
Solds: Gedorathaim), a town in the low country 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 36), named next in order to 
Gederah. The |.XX. treat the word us referring to 
the name preceding it, and render it «ai ai éravAets 
abris. G. 

GEDOR ("973 {a wall]: Gedor). lL. (re8- 
Scoy; Alex. TeScep.) A town in the mountainous 
part of Judah, named with Halhul and Bethzur 
(Josh. xv. 58), and therefore a few miles north of 
Hebron. Eusebius (Onom. “ Gedur’’) places it 
at ten miles south of Diospolis, the modern Lidd; 
but this does not agree with the requirements of 
the passage. On the other hand, Robinson (iii. 
283) has discovered a Jedér half way between Beth- 
lehem and Hebron, about two miles west of the 
road, which very probably represents the ancient 
ss The Geedur of Eusebius is more likely. 

2. ([edwp: FA. Led38wp.] The town — appar- 
ently of Benjamin —to which “Jehoram of Ge 
dor” belonged, whose sons Joelah and Zebadiah 
were among the mighty men, “ Saul’s brethren of 
Benjamin,’ who joined David in his difficulties at 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7). The name has the definite 


article to it in this passage (MYTBID: of row 
Tedép). If this be a Benjamite name, it is very 
abehaated connected with 
3. (Pedovp: (iu 1 Chr. viii. 31, Vat. Aoup; in 
ix. 37, Vat. Sin. IeSoup.]) A man among the 
ancestors of Saul; son of Jehiel, the “ father of 
Gibeon ’’ (1 Chr. viii. 31; ix. 37). 
4. The name occurs twice in the genealovies of 
Judah — 1 Chr. iv. 4, and 18 — (in both shortened 


to 173: T'e3ép)- In the former passage Penuel 
is said to be father of Gedor,"’ while in the latter 
Jered, son of a certain Ezra by his Jewish wife 
(A. Vo Jehudijah '), has the same title. In the 
Targum, Jered, Gredor, and other names in this 
passage, are treated as being titles of Moses, con- 
‘ferred or. him by Jehudijah, who is identified with 
the daughter of Pharaoh. 

5. In the records of the tribe of Simeon, in 1 
Chr. iv. 39, certain chiefs of the tribe are said to 
have gone, in the reign of Hezekiah, “ to the en- 
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trance of Gedur, unto the east side of the valley” 


(2777), in search of pasture grounds, and to have 
expelled thence the Hamites who dwelt there in 
tents, and the Maonites (A. V. ‘habitations ’*). 
Simeon lay in the extreme south of Judah, and 
therefore this Gedor must be a different place from 
‘that noticed above — No.1. If what is told in ver. 
42 was a subsequent incident in the same expedi- 
tion, then we should look for Gedor between the 
suuth of Judah and Mount Seir, é. e. Petra. No 
place of the name has yet been met with in that 
direction. The LX.X. (both MSS.) read Gerar for 
Gedor (éws Tov éAGetv Fépapa; which agrees well 
both with the situation and with the mention of 
the “ pasture,” and is adopted by Ewald (i. 322, 
note). The “valley”? (Gai, i.e. rather the “ rav- 
ine ‘'), from the presence of the article, would ap- 
pear to be some well-known spot; but in our pres- 
ent limited knowledye of that district, no conjecture 
can be made as to its locality. It may be noticed 
that Nachal (= wady), and not Gai, is the word 
elsewhere applied to Gerar. G. 


GEHA/’ZI (‘E13 (usually = “ETA valley 
of vision, Ges.; Fiirst suggests from another rvot, 
lessener, denier): Tre(t; [Vat. Alex. -¢e.:] Giezi), 
the servant or boy of Elisha. He was sent as the 
prophet’s messenger on two occasions to the good 
Shunammite (2 K. iv.); obtained fraudulently in 
I:lisha's name money and garments from Naaman 
was miraculously smitten with incurable leprosy, 
and was dismissed from the prophet’s service (2 K. 
v.). Later in the history he is mentioned as being 
engaged in relating to King Joram all the great 
things which Elisha had done, when the Shunam- 
mite whose son Elisha had restored to life appeared 
before the king, petitioning for her house and land 
of which she had been dispossessed in her seven 
years’ absence in Philistia (2 K. viii.). 

W. T. B. 

GEHEN’NA (Leévva), the Greek representa 


tive of ODF *A, Josh. xv. 8, Neh. xi. 30 (rendered 
by LXX. Lasévva, Josh. xviii. 16; more fully 


DITIF2 2, or TTD, 2 K. axiil. 10, 2 


Chr. xxviii. 8, xxxiii. 6, Jer. xix. 2), the “valley of 
Hinnom,”’ or “of the son,” or “children of H.” 
(A. V.), a deep narrow glen to the S. of Jerusalem, 
where, after the introduction of the worship of 
the fire-gods by Ahaz, the idolatrous Jews offered 
their children to Molech (2 Chr. xxviii. 3; xxxiii. 
6; Jer. vii. 31, xix. 2-6). In consequence of these 
abominations the valley was polluted by Josiah (2 
K. xxiii. 10); subsequently to which it became the 
common lay-stall of the city, where the dead bodies 
of criminals, and the carcases of animals, and every 
other kind of filth was cast, and, according to late 
and somewhat questionable authorities, the com- 
bustible portions consumed with fire. From the 
depth and narrowness of the gorge, and, perhaps, 
its ever-burning fires, as well as froin its being the 
receptacle of all sorts of putrefying matter, and all 
that detiled the holy city, it hecamne in later times 
the image of the place of everlasting punishment, 
‘‘where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched; ”’ in which the Talmudists placod the 
mouth of hell: “ There are two palm-trees in the 
V. of H., between which a smoke ariseth . 
and this is the door of Gehenna.”’ (Talmud, quo- 
ted by Barclay, City of Great King. p. 90; Light- 
foot, Centur. Chorograph, Matt. proem. ii. 200.) 
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In this sense the word is used by our blessed 
Lord, Matt. v. 29, 30, x. 28, xxiii. 13, 33; Mark 
x. 43, 40; Luke xii. 5; and with the addition roo 
wupds, Matt. v. 22, xviii. 9; Mark ix. 47; and by 
St. James, ili. 6. [HeuL; Hinnom, VALLEY OF; 
Toru. ] bY. 

* ‘There ix a remarkable passage in the book of 
Enoch which deserves notice here, as perhaps the 
earliest example in Jewish writings of the represen- 
tation of Gehenna or the Valley of Hinnom as a 
place of punishinent for the wicked. The valley is 
nut named in the passave referred to, but it is so 
minutely described in connection with Jerusalem 
and Mount Zion that its identity is unmistakable. 
After the description, the passaze continues thus: — 

“Then { said: «What means this blessed Jand 
which is full of trees, and this accursed valley in 
the midst?’ = hen Uriel, one of the holy angels 
with me, answered and said: ¢ This accursed valley 
is fur those who shall be accursed to eternity: here 
must assemble all those who utter with their mouths 
unseemly speeches against God, and blaspheme his 
glory; here they are to be gathered, and this is the 
place of their punishment. And in the last times 
will the spectacle be given to the righteous of a 
just Judyment on these for ever and ever; for which 
those who have found mercy will praise the Lord of 
glory, the eternal king.” (Auch, c. 27, Dill- 
mann; 26, Laurence.) 

© This,’ remarks a writer in the National Re- 
view (xviii. 563, 504), is the earliest expression 
of the Jewish belief respecting the scene and mode 
of the Messianic crisis. . . . The Judgment, it is 
plain, was to take place near Jerusalem: and while 
the temple hill was to be the citadel of reward to 
the piveus, the punishment of the wicked, in order 
to be within: sight (comp. Is. Ixvi. 24], would take 
place in the valley of Hinnom below. This spot, 
it is quite evident, is not figuratively referred to, as 
furnishing merely a name and symbol for the invis- 
ible penalties of another world, but literally desig- 
nated as their real topographical seat: precisely as 
the neighboring heights are taken to be the proper 
metropolis of the elect. Both physical and_his- 
torical causes inclined the Jewish imagination to 
select this particular valley for the fatal purpose. 
Stretching towards the volcanic district to the south, 
it is said to have emitted at times a smoke which 
betrayed subterranean fires, and which would re- 
ceive from the Jew the same penal interpretation 
that his Scriptures had already put on the convul- 
sions of the Asphaltite basin. And as the frequent 
scene of the rites of Moloch, it was assucinted with 
many horrors, and had received the curse of the 
prophets (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 31-33, 
xix. 5-7, xxxii. 35: Is. xxiv. 15, 24)."" e 

For a fuller illustration of the subject, see Dill- 
mann's note (Das Buch Henoch, pp. 131, 132), and 
comp. Enoch, ec. xe. 26, 27, liv. 1, 2. Ivi. 3, 4 (or 
Ixxxix. 34-37, liii. 1, 2, liv. 7, 8, in Laurence's 
translation). The conception of the writer appears 
to have been, that at the time of the Messianic 
judgment the wicked would be gathered in the 
Valley of Hinnom in the presence of the righteous, 
where the earth would open, as in the case of the 
followers of Korah (Num. xvi. 30), and receive 
them into the fiery lake beneath. From this con- 
ception of “the accursed valley" as the gate of 
hell, the transfer of the name Gehenna to the place 
of punishment itself (comp. the Latin Arernus) 
was easy and natural. Jahounnam is the current 
Arabic name for hell, as Gehtnnam is in the Tar- 
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gums and the Talmud (see Bust. Lez. Tubn. col. 
395, and Lightivet and Wetstein on Matt. v. 22). 
See also JEHNUSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF. A. 


GELYLOTH (9°53 [cirele, circuit} : 
Tar:Ado; Alex. AyaAAAw#, as if the definite article 
had been originally prefixed to the Hebrew word: 
cad (umulvs), a place named among the marks of 
the south boundary line of the tribe of Beujanin 
(Josh. xviii, 17). The boundary went from kn- 
shemesh towards Geliluth, which was “& over 


against’? (F133) the ascent of ApUMMIM. = In 
the description of the north boundary of Judah, 
which was identical at this part with the scuth of 
Benjamin, we find Gilzal substituted for Geliloth, 
with the same specification as “over against" 
(T1335) the ascent of Adummim (Josh. xv. 7). 
The name Geliloth never occurs again in this Jo- 
eality, and it therefore seems prokable that Gilzal 
is the right reading. Many glin:pses of the Jor- 
dan valley are obtained through the hills in the 
latter part of the descent from Olivet to Jericho, 
along which the boundary in question appears to 
have run; and it is very possible that, from the 
ascent of Adummim, Gilgal appeared through one 
of these gaps in the distance, ‘over against "’ the 
spectator, and thus furnished a point by which to 
indicate the direction of the line at that part. 

But though Geliloth does not again appear in 
the A. V., it is found in the orizinal bearing a pe 
culiar topographical sense. The following extract 
from the Appendix to Professor Stanley's S. g P 
(Ist edit.) § 13, contains all that-can be said on 
the point: ‘This word is derived from a root 


'DR, ‘to roll’ (Gesen. Thes. p. 287 b.). Of the 
five times in which it occurs in Scripture, two are 
in the general sense of boundary or border: Josh. 
xiii. 2, “All the dumders of the Philistines ° (Spia); 
Joel iii. 4, * All the cuas/s of Pakstine'’ (Pad:Aala 
a@AAoguAwy); and three specially relate to the 
course of the Jordan: Josh. xxii. 10, 11, ‘The 
borders of Jordan’ (Tadadad rod ‘lopSdyou); Ex. 
xlvii. 8, ‘The east country’ (eis thy TaAtAatay). 
It has been pointed out in ch. vii. p. 278 note, that 
this word is analogous to tbe Scotch term ‘links,’ 
which has both the meanings of Geliluth, being 
used of the snake-like windings of a stream, as 
well as with the derived meaning of a coast or 
shore. Thus Geliloth is distinguished from Ciccar, 
which will rather mean the circle of vevetation or 
dwellings gathered round the bends and reaches of 
the river."’ 

It will not be overlooked that the place Geliloth, 
noticed above, is in the neighborhood of the Jor- 
dan. G. 


GEMAL‘LI aar) [camelanener or: camel- 
keeper]: Tayaal; [Vat. Tapas:] Gemalli), the 
father of Ammiel, who was the “ ruler’? (Nasi) of 
Dan, chosen to represent that tribe among the spies 
who explored the land of Canaan (Num. xiii. 12). 


GEMARI’AH (5 la [Jehovah requites): 
Tayuaplas; [Vat. vv. 10, 11, -per~:]: Gamarias), 
1. Son of Shaphan the scribe, and father of Mi- 
chaiah. He was one of the nobles of Judah, and 
had a chamber in the house of the Jord, from 
which (or from a window in which, Vrideaux, Mi- 
chaelis) Baruch read Jeremiah's alarming prophecy 
in the ears of all the people, B. c. 606 (Jer. xxxvi 
(10-12, 25]). Gemariah with the other prinoss 
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heard the Divine messace with terror but without 
e sign of repentance; though Gemariah joined two 
Others in intreating king Jehviakim to forbear de- 
stroying the roll which they had taken from Baruch. 
2. Son of Hilkiah, being sent B.c. 597 by king 
Zelekiah on an embassy to Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon, was made the bearer of Jeremial's letter 
to the captive Jews (Jer. xxix.). W. T. B. 


GEMS. [Sronrs, Prectovs.] 


GEN EALOGY (Peveadoyia), literally the act 
or art of the -yeveaddyos, t. e. of him who treats 
of birth and family, and reckons descents and gen- 
erations. [fence by an easy transition it is often 
(like iorogla) used of the document itself in which 
such series of generations is set down. In Hebrew 


the term for a genealogy or pedigree is “QD 
CMA, and MTV 75D, «the book of the 


generations; ' and because the oldest histories were 
usually drawn up on a genealogical basis, the ex- 
pression often extended to the whole history, as is 
the case with the Gospel of St. Matthew, where 
‘the book of the generation of Jesus Christ” in- 
cludes the whole history contained in that Gospel. 
So Gen. ii. 4, “ These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth,’’ seems to be the title of 
the history which follows. Gen. v. 1, vi. 9, x. 1, 
xi. 10, 27, xxv. 12, 19, xxxvi. 1, 9, xxxvil. 2, are 
other examples of the same usage, and these pas- 
gages seem to mark the existence of separate histo- 
ries from which the book of Genesis was compiled. 
Nor is this genealogical form of history peculiar to 
the Hebrews, or the Semitic races. The earliest 
Greek histories were also genealovies. Thus the 
histories of Acusilaus of Argos and of Hecateus of 
Miletus were entitled Teveadoyias, and the frag- 
ments remaining of Xanthus, Charon of Lampsacus, 
and Hellanicus, are stronvly tinyed with the same 
genealovical element,@ which is not lost even in the 
pages of Herodotus. The frequent use of the pa- 
tronymic in Greek, the stories of particular races, 
as Heraclidw, Alemwonide, &c., the lists of priests, 
and kings, and conquerors at the Games, preserved 
at Klis, Sparta, Olympia, and elsewhere; the hered- 
itary monarchies and priesthoods, as of the Bran- 
* chide, Eumolpide, &., in 30 many cities in Greece 
and Greek Asia; the division, as old as Homer, 
into tribes, frutrue, and yéyn, and the existence of 
the tribe, the gens, aid the familia among the 
Romans; the Celtic clans, the Saxon families using 
® conimon patronymic, and their royal genealogies 
running back to the Teutonic gods, these are among 
the many instances that may be cited to prove the 
strong family and genealogical instinct of the an- 
cient world. Coming nearer to the Israelites, it 
will be enouh to allude to the hereditary principle, 
and the vast jenealogical records of the Egyptians, 
as regards their kinys and priests, and to the pas- 
gion for genealogies among the Arabs, mentioned 
by Layard and others, in order to show that the 
attention paid by the Jews to genealuvies is in 
entire accordance with the manners and tendencies 
of their contemporaries. In their case, however, 
it was heightened by several peculiar circumstances. 
The promise of the land of Canaan to the seed of 
Abraham, Isuac, and Jacob successively, and the 


S "Oa "EAAavexos "AxovotAd@ mepi rey yercadoyuny 
haredurynxer (Joseph. ¢. Apion. i. 3). 

6 Jul. Africanus, in his Ep. to Aristides, expreasly 
tentions that the ancient genealogical records at Jeru- 
salem included tuose who were descended from prose- 
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separation of the Israelites from the Gentile world; 
the expectation of Messiah as to spring from the 
tribe of Judah; the exclusively hereditary priest- 
hood of Aaron with its dignity and emolumenta; 
the long succession of kings in the line of David; 
and the whole division and occupation of the land 
upon genealogical principles by the tribes, families, 
and houses of fathers, gave a deeper importance to 
the science of genealozy among the Jews than per- 
haps any other nation. We have already noted 
the evidence of the existence of family memoirs 
even before the flood, to which we are pro}ably in- 
debted for the genealovies in Gen. iv., v.; and Gen 
x., xi., &e., indicate the continuance of the same 
system in the times between the flood and Abra- 
ham. But with Jacob, the founder of the nation, 


the system of reckoning by genealogies (I, 
or in the language of Moses, Num. i. 18, THT) 


was much further developed. In Gen. xxxv. 22-26 
we have a formal account of the suns of Jacob, the 
patriarchs of the nation, repeated in Ex. i. 1-5. In 
Gen. xdvi. we have an exact genealogical census 13 of 
the house of Israel at the time of Jacob's going 
down to Egypt. The way in which the former 
part of this census, relating to Reuben and Simeon, 
is quoted in Ex. vi., where the census of the tribe 
of Levi is all that was wanted, seems to show that 
it was transcribed from an existing document 
When the Israelites were in the wilderness of Si- 
nai, in the second month of the second year of the 
Exodus, their number was taken by Divine com- 
mand, “after their fawilies, by the house of their 
fathers,” tribe by tribe, and the number of each 
tribe is given “by their generations, after their 
families, by the house of their fathers, according to 
the number of the names, by their polls,” Num. i. 
iii. This census was repeated 38 years afterwards, 
and the names of the families added, as we find in 
Num. xxvi. According to these genealogical divis- 
ions they pitched their tents, and marched, and 
offered their gitts and offerings. and chose the spiea. 
According to the same they cast the lots by which 
the troubler of Israel, Achan, was discovered, as 
later those by which Saul was called to the throne. 
Above all, according to these divisions, the whole 
land of Canaan was parcelled out amongst them. 
But now of necessity that took plice which always 
has taken place with respect to such genealogical 
arrangements, namely, that by marriage, or servi- 
tude, or incorporatiun as friends and allies, persons 
not strictly belonging by birth to such or sucha 
family or tribe, were yet reckoned in the census as 
belonging to them, when they had acquired prop- 
erty within their borders, and were liable to the 
various services in peace or war which were per- 
ormed under the heads of such tribes and families. 
Nobody supposes that all the Cornelii, or all the 
Campbells, sprang from one ancestor, and it is in 
the teeth of direct evidence from Scripture, as well 
as of probability, to suppose that the Jewish tribes 
contained absolutely none but such as were de- 
scended from the twelve patriarchs.o The tribe of 
Levi was probably the only one which had no ad- 
inixture of foreign blood. In many of the Script- 
ure genealoyies, as e¢. g. those of Caleb, Joab, 


lytes, and yecwpas, a8 well as those who sprang from 
the patriarchs. Tne registers in Ezra and Nehemiah 
include the Nethinim, and the chi:dren of Solounm'® 


| servants. 
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Segub, and the sons of Rephaiah, &., in 1 Chr. 
lii. 21, it is quite clear that birth was not the 
ground of their incorporation into their respective 
tribes. [Becnikr; CALEB.] However, birth was, 
and continued to be throughout their whole na- 
tional course, the fivundation of all the Jewish 
organization, and the reigns of the more active 
and able kinvs and rulers were marked by atten- 
tion to venealogical operations. When David estab- 
lished the temple services on the footing which con- 
tinued till the time of Christ, he divided the priests 
and Levites into courses and companies, each under 
the family chief. The singers, the porters, the 
trumpeters, the players on instruments, were all 
thus genealoically distributed. In the active stir- 
ring reign of Rehoboam, we have the work of Iddo 
concerning genealovies (2 Chr. xii. 15). When 
Hezekiah reopened the temple, and restored the 
temple services which had fallen intw disuse, he 
reckoned the whole nation by genealogies. This 
appears from the fact of many of the genealogies 
in Chronicles terminating in Hezekiah’s reign [Az- 
AKLAH, 5], from the expression “ So all Israel were 
reckoned by genealogies’ (1 Chr. ix. 1}, immedi- 
ately following genealozies which do so terminate, 
and from the narrative in 2 Chr. xxxi. 16-19 prov- 
ing that, as regards the priests and I _evites, such a 
complete census was taken by Hezekiah. It is in- 
dicated also in 1 Chr. iv. 41. We learn too inci- 
dentally from Prov. xxv. that Hezekiah had a staff 
of scribes, who would be equally useful in transcrib- 
ing genealozical registers as in copying out Prov- 
erbs. So also in the reign of Jutham king of 
Judah, who among other great works built the 
higher gate of the house of the Lord (2 K. xv. 35), 
and was an energetic as well as a good king, we 
find a genealogical reckoning of the Keubenites (1 
Chr. v. 17), probably in connection with Jotham’s 
wars against the Ammonites (2 Chr. xxvii. 5). 
When Zerubbabel brought back the Captivity from 
Babylon, one of his first cares seems to have been 
to take a census of those that returned, and to 
settle them according to their genealogies. The 
evidence of this is found in 1 Chr. ix., and the 
duplicate passage Neh. xi.; in 1 Chr. iii. 19; and 
yet more distinctly in Neh. vii. 5, and xii. In like 
manner Nehemiah, as an essential part of that na- 
tional restoration which he labored so zealously to 
promote, gathered “together the nobles, and the 
rulers, and the people, that they might be reckoned 
by genealogy,” Neh. vii. 5, xii. 26. The abstract 
of this census is preserved in Ezra ii. and Neh. vii., 
and a portion of it in 1 Chr. iii. 21-24. That this 
system was continued after their times, as far at 
‘least as the priests and Levites were concerned, we 
learn from Neh. xii. 22; and we have incidental 
evidence of the continued care of the Jews still 
‘later to preserve their genealogies, in such passages 
-of the apocryphal books as 1 Mace. ii. 1-5, viii. 17, 
‘xiv. 29, and perhaps Judith viii. 1; Tob. i. 1, &c. 
Passing on to the time of the birth of Christ, we 
have a striking incidental proof of the continuance 
.of the Jewish genealogical economy in the fact that 
when Augustus ordered the census of the empire to 
be taken, the Jews in the province of Syria immedi- 
ately went each one to his own city, # ¢. (as is 
clear from Joseph going to Bethlehem the city of 
David), to the city to which -his tribe, family, and 
father’s house belonged. So that the return, if 
-eompleted, doubtless exhibited the form of the old 
‘gemsuses taken by the kings of Israel and Judah. 
Another proof is the existence of our Lord's gen- 
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ealocy in two forms as given by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. [GENEALOGY OF CHRkIsT.] The mea- 
tion of Zacharias, as “of the course of Abia," of 
I:lizabeth, as “of the daughters of Aaron,’' and of 
Anna the daughter of Phanuel, as “ of the tribe 
of Aser,’’ are further indications of the same thing. 
And this conclusion 18 expressly confirmed by the 
testimony of Josephus in the opening of hia Lf. 
There, after deducing his own descent, “ not aly 
from that race which is considered the nest 
among the Jews, that of the priests, but fred tx 
first of. the 24 courses’ (the course of Jehoianh 
and on the mother’s side from the Asmonean ser- 
ereigns, he adds, “I have thus traced my tenealozy, 
as I have found it recorded in the public talies” 
(éy rais Syuoglas 8éATas dvayeypauuesny,: 
and again, Cuntr. Apiwn. i. § 7, he states that the 
priests were obliged to verify the descent of thei 
intended wives by reference to the archives kept at 
Jerusalem; adding that it was the duty of the 
priests after every war (and he specifies the wan 
of Antiochus Epiph., Pompey, and Q. Varus), to 
make new genealogical tables from the old ones, 
and to ascertain what women among the priestly 
families had been made prisoners, as all such were 
deemed improper to be wives of priests. Asa proof 
of the care of the Jews in such matters he further 
mentions that in his day the list of successive hich 
priests preserved in the public records extended 
through a period of 2000 years. From all this it 
is abundantly manifest that the Jewiah genealogical 
records continued to be kept till near the destructin 
of Jerusalem. Hence we are constrained to dishe- 
lieve the story told by Africanus concerning the 
destruction of al) the Jewish genealogies hy Pere 
the Great, in order to conceal the ignobleness of 
his own origin. His statement is, that up to that 
time the Hebrew genealogies had been preserved 
entire, aud the different families were traced up 
either to the patriarchs, or the first proselytes, or 
the yeepar or mixed people. But that on Herod's 
causing these genealogies to be burnt, only a few 
of the more illustrious Jews who had private pedi- 
grees of their own, or who could supp!y the lost 
genealogies from memory, or from the beoks of 
chronicles, were able to retain any account of their 
own lineage —among whom he says were the 
Desposyni, or brethren of our Lord, from whem 
was said to be derived the sclieme (given by Afri- 
canus) for reconciling the two genealogies of Christ. 
But there can be little doubt that the registers of 
the Jewish tribes and families perished at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and not before. Some par- 
tial records may, however, have survived that event, 
as it is probable, and indeed seems to be implied in 
Josephus's statement, that at least the priestly 
families of the dispersion had records of their own 
genealogy. We lear too from Kenjamin of Tudela, 
that in his day the princes of the Captivity pro- 
fessed to trace their descent to David, and he ale 
names others, e. g. R. Calonymos, ‘a descendant 
of the house of David, as proved by his pedigree,”’ 
vol. i. p. 32, and R. Eleazar Ben Tsemach, “ who 
a pedigree of his descent from the prophet 
Samuel, and knows the melodies which were sung 
in the temple during its existence," 1. p. 100, Ac. 
He also mentions descendants of the tribes of Dan, 
Zabulon, and Naphtali, among the mountains of 
Khasvin, whose prince was of the tribe of Levi. 
The patriarchs of Jerusalem, s0 called from the 


Hebrew SVIDN WN, claimed descent fren Hillel, 
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ube Babylonian, of whom it is said that a genealogy, 
found at Jerusalem. declared his descent trum David 
and Abital. Others, however, traced his descent 
from Benjamin, and from Javid only through a 
daughter of Shephatiah¢ (Wolf, B. HM. iv. 380). 
But however tradition may have preserved for a 
while true genealogies, or imagination and pride 
have coined fictitious ones, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it may be safely attirmed that the Jewish 
genealogical system then came to an end. Essen- 
tially connected as it was with the tenure of the 
land on the one hand, and with the peculiar priv- 
ileves of the houses of David and Levi on the other, 
it naturally failed when the land was taken away 
from the Jewish race, and when the promise to 
David was fulfilled, and the priesthood of Aaron 
superseded by the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of God. The remains of the genealovical 
speret among the later Jews (which might of course 
be much more fully illustrated from Rabbinical 
literature) has only been glanced at to show how 
deeply it had penetrated into the Jewish national 
mind. [t remains to be said that just notions of 
the nature of the Jewish genealogical records are 
of great importance with a view to the right inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Let it only be remembered 
that these records have respect to political and ter- 
ritorial divisions, as much as to strictly genealozical 
descent, and it will at once be seen how erroneous 
a conclusion it may be, that all who are called 
‘sons "’ of such or such a patriarch, or chief father, 
must necessarily be his very children. Just as in 
the very first division into tribes Manasseh and 
Ephraim were numbered with their uncles, as if 
they had been sons instead of grandsons ((sen. 
xlviii. 5) of Jacob, so afterwards the names of per- 
sons belonging to different generations would often 
stand side by side as heads of families or houses, 
and be called the sons of their common ancestor. 
For example, Gen. xivi. 21 contains grandsons as 
well as sons of Benjamin [Bevan], and Ex. vi. 24 
probably enumerates the son and grandson of Assir 
as heads, with their father, of the families of the 
Korhites. And so in innumerable instances. If 
any one family or house became extinct, some other 
would succeed to its place, called after its own chief 
father. Hence of course a census of any tribe drawn 
up at a later period would exhibit different divisions 
from one drawn up at an earlier. Compare, e. 7., 
the list of courses of priests in Zerulbbabel’s time 
(Neh. xii.), with that of those in David's time (1 
Chr. xxiv.).¢ The same principle must be borne 
in mind in interpreting any particular genealogy. 
The sequence of generations may represent the suc- 
cession to such or such an inheritance or headship 
of tribe or family, rather than the relationship of 
father and son.4 Again, where a pedigree was 
abbreviated, it would naturally specify such genera- 
tions as would indicate from what chief houses the 


a Some fugther information on these modern Jewish 
geneslog’ 23 is given in a note to p. 32 of. Asher’s B ny. 
of Tid-ta, vol. fi. p. 6. 

& Thus in the Targum of Ether we have Haman’s 
pedigree traced through 21 generations to the " impious 
Esau;’? and Mordecai’s through 42 generations to 
Abraham. The writer makes 33 generations from 
Abraham to King Saul! 

c The Jews say that only 4 courses came back with 
Zerubbabel, and that they were subdivided into 24, 
saving the righta of such coursea as should return 
from captivity. See Selden, Opp. v. i. t. 4. p. x. 

d “The temn ‘son of’ appears to have been used 
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person descended. In cases where a name was 
common the father's name would be added for dis- 
tinction only. ‘These reasons would be well under- 
stood at the time, though it may be difticult now 
to ascertain them positively. Thus in the pedicree 
of Ezra (Ezr. vii. 1-5), it would seem that both 
Seraiah and Azariah were heads of houses (Neh. x. 
2); they are both therefore named. Hilkiah is 
named as having been high-priest, and his identity 
is established by the addition “ the son of Shallum”? 
(1 Chr. vi. 13); the next named is Zadok, the 
priest in David's time, who was chief of the 16 
courses, sprung from Eleazar, and then follows a 
complete pedigree from this Zadok to Aaron. But 
then as regards the chronological use of the Script- 
ure genealocies, it follows from the above view that 
great caution is necessary in using them as meas- 
ures of time, though they are invaluable for this 
purpose whenever we can be sure that they are 
complete. What seems necessary to make them 
trustworthy measures of time is, either that they 
should have special internal marks of being coin- 
plete, such as where the mother as well as the 
father is named, or some historical circumstance 
defines the several relationships, or, that there 
should be several genealogies, all giving the same 
number of generations within the same termini. 
When these conditions are found it is ditticult to 
overrate the value of genealogies for chronology. In 
determining however the relation of generations to 
time, some allowance must be made for the station 
in life of the persons in question. From the early 
marriazes of the princes, the average of even 30 
years to a generation will probably be found too 
long for the kings.¢ 

Another feature in the Scripture genealogies 
which it is worth while to notice is the recurrence 
of the same name, or modifications of the same 
name, such as Tobias, Tobit, Nathan, Mattatha, 
and even of names of the same signification, in the 
same family. This is an indication of the careful- 
neas with which the Jews kept their pedigrees (as 
otherwise they could not have knewn the names of 
their remote ancestors); it also gives a clew by 
which to judge of obscure or doubtful genealogies. 

The Jewish genealogies have two forms, one 
giving the generations in a descending, the other 
in an ascending scale. Examples of the descend- 
ing form may be seen in Ruth iv. 18-22, or 1 Chr. 
iii. Of the ascending, 1 Chr. vi. 33-43 (A. V.); 
Ezr. vii. 1-5. The descending form is expressed 
by the formula A begat B, and B begat C. &e.; 
or, the sons of A, B his son, C his son, &.; or, 
the sons of A, B, C, D; and the sons of B, c, D, 
E; and the sons of C, k, F, G, &c. The ascend- 
ing is always expressed in the same way. (f the 
two, it is obvious that the descending scale is the 
one in which we are most likely to find collateral 
descents, inasmuch as it implies that the object is 





throughout the East in those days, as it still is, to 
denote connection generaliy, either by descent or sue- 
cession ” (Lavard's Nin. §& Bab. p. 613). The observa- 
tion is to explain the inscription * Jehu the son of 
Omri.” 

e Mr. J. W. Boranquet, in a paper read before the 
** Chronolog. Instit.,”’ endeavors to show that a gen- 
eration in Scripture language = 40 years; and that St 
Matthew's three divisions of 14 generations, conse 
quently, equal each 6%) years; a calculation which 
suits his chronological acheme exactly, by placing the 
Captivity in the year B. c. 553. 
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to enumerate the heirs of the person at the head 
of the stem; and if direct heirs failed at any point, 
collateral ones would have to be inserted. In all 
cases, too, where the original document was pre- 
gerved, when the direct line failed, the heir would 
eaturally place his own name next to his immediate 
predecessor, though that predecessor was not his 
father, but only his kinsman. Whereas in the 
ascending scale there can be no failure in the nature 
of things. But neither form is in itself more or 
less fit than the other to express either pruper or 
imputed filiation. 

lemales are named in genealovies when there is 
any thing remarkable about them, or when any 
right or property is transmitted through them. 
See Gen. xi. 29, xxii. 23, xxv. 1-4, xxxv. 22-26; 
Ex. vi. 23; Num. xxvi. 33; 1 Chr. ii. 4, 19, 50, 
35, &c. 

The genealogical lists of names are peculiarly 
liable to corruptions of the text, and there are many 
such in the books of Chronicles, Fzra, &c. Jerome 
speaks of these corruptions having risen to a fearful 
height in the LXX.: “Sylvam nominum que 
scriptorum vitio confusa sunt.’’ “Ita in Greec. et 
Lat. Codd. hic nominum liber vitiosus est, ut non 
tam Hebrea quam barbara quedam et Sarmatica 
nomina conjecta arbitrandum sit.” Sepe tria 
nomina, subtractis é medio svilabis, in unum vo- 
cabulum cogunt, vel... unum nomen... in 
duo vel tria vocabula dividunt " (Prefat.in Para- 
deip.). In like manner the lists of high-priests in 
Josephus are so corrupt that the names are scarcely 
recoynizable. This must be borne in mind in deal- 
ing with the genealogies. 

The Bible genealogies give an unbroken descent 
of the house of David from the creation to the 
time of Christ. The registers at Jerusalem must 
have supplied the same to the priestly and many 
other families. ‘They also inform us of the origin 
of most of the nations of the earth, and carry the 
genealogy of the Edomitish sovereigns down to 
about the time of Saul. Viewed as a whole, it is 
a genealogical collection of surpassing interest and 
accuracy. (Rawlinson’s //erod. vol. i. ch. 2; Bur- 
rington'’s Geneal. Tab. ; Selden’s Works, passim ; 
Ben). of Twiela's lan., by A. Asher.) 

A. C. H. 

* The late Prof. Auberlen has some thoughts on 
this subject of the “ genealogies," particularly those 
in the book of Genesis, of which it may be well 
to remind the reader. He calls attention especially 
to the uses of such registers among the Hebrews, 
in whose minds it was so important to keep alive a 
consciousness of their mission as a national family, 
set apart for peculiar religious purposes. Such 
recisters are “without doubt the oldest medium 
through which history was handed down among 
men. . . . Those in the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis are perhaps the most ancient examples, 
first of an oral, and then of a written tradition, that 
there are on earth. . . . They furnish the casting 
or framework of history, in the names and num- 
bers of which they largely consist; but such data, 
it is to be remarked, are to the Oriental living 
things; they are to him as a gallery of family 
pictures, with which an ever fresh remembrance 
and oral tradition may connect many particulars 
which are not recorded. Of the transmission of 
such accessory facts, we have a remarkable instance 
in Gen. v. 21-24. ‘The case of the Table of Na- 
tions, so called, in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
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itself to histonography, cenealozy to ethnography, 
and ethnography to history (see Acts xvii. 3B) 
This Table contains notices of the verminant on 
ganization of states and kingdoms with which his 
tory in its narrower sense bevins.”” It is remarked 
as disclosing the main object and interest of ~the 
genealogies,’ that they attach themselves ane 
exclusively to the line uf descent from Adam. heh 

contains the progenitors of the chosen ra o 

which in the fullness of time Christ was to te ism, 

while as to Cain a few names only are menticoed, 
and soon the succession in that line is broker ff 
altogether. Thus in Gen. xi. 10, the Messisn 
genealogy becomes distinct from the genera « 
human genealogy; or, in other words, the hua 
genealogy derives its iniportance from the Messiank. 
The significance of these registers, it is maintained, 
is to be mainly found in the recognition of th 
Messianic element which pervades them. See th 
full discussion in Auberlen’s Gottliche Ufientaruag: 
ein apologetischer Versuch, pp. 123-131 (trans a 
the Bibl. Sacra, 1865, pp. 895-405). H. 


GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
The New Testament gives us the genealogy of but 
one person, that of our Saviour. The priesthood 
of Aaron having ceased, the possession of the land 
of Canaan being transferred to the Gentiles, there 
being under the N. T. dispensation no differenee 
between circumcision and uncircumcision, trtanan 
and Scythian, bond and free, there is but Une 
whose genealogy it concerns us as Christians to te 
acquainted with, that of our Lord Jesus (Chns. 
Him the prophets announced as the seed of Ahn 
ham and the son of David, and the angel deviared 
that to him should be given the throne of his tbe 
David, that he might reign over the house of Jac 
for ever. His descent from David and Abmham 
being therefore an essential part of his Messiabship, 
it was right that his genealogy should be giten a 
a portion of Gospel truth. Considering, further, 
that to the Jews first he was manifested and 
preached, and that his descent from David and 
Abraham was a matter of special interest to them, 
it seems likely that the proof of his descent would 
be one expecially adapted to convince them: m 
other words that it would be drawn from decuments 
which they deemed authentic. Such were the ce 
nealogica] records preserved at Jerusalem. — [(iEN®- 
ALOGY.] And when to the above consideraticas 
we add the fact that the lineage of Joseph was 
actually made out from authentic records tor the 
purpose of the civil census ordered by Augustus, it 
becomes morally certain that the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ was extracted from the public registen. 
Another consideration adds vet further conviction. 
It has often excited surprise that the genealogies of 
Christ should both give the descent of Joseph, and 
not Mary. But if these genealogies were those con- 
tained in the public registers, it could not be other- 
wise. In them Jesus, the son of Mary, the e& 
poused wife of Joseph, could only appear as Joseph's 
son (comp. John i. 45). In transferring them to 
the paces of the Gospels, the evangelists only added 
the qualifying expression ‘as was supposed "' (Luke 
iii. 23, and its equivalent, Matt. i. 16). 

But now to approach the difficulties with which 
the genealogies of Christ are thought to he beset. 
These ditliculties have seemed so considerable in al 
ages as to drive commentators to very strange shifts. 
Some, as early as the second century, broached the 


shows how readily the genealogical register expands | notion, which Julius Africanus vigorvusly repodé 


| 
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wies, that the genealogies are imaginary lists de- 
signea unly to set furth the union of royal and 
priestly descent in Christ. Others, on the contrary, 
to silence this and similar solutions, brought in a 
«¢ Deus ex machina,’ in the shape of a tradition 
derived from the Lesposyni, in which by an ingen- 
ious application of the law of Levirate to ufestne 
brothers, whose mother had married first into the 
house of Solomon, and afterwards into the house 
of Nathan, some of the discrepancies were recon- 
ciled, though the meeting of the two genealoyies 
in Zerubbabel and Salathiel is wholly unaccounted 
for. Later, and chiefly among Protestant divines, 
the theory was invented of one genealogy being 
Josepli's and the other Mary's, a theory in direct 
contradiction to the plain letter of the Scripture 
narrative, and leaving untouched as many diffi- 
culties as it solves. The fertile invention of An- 
nius of Viterbo forged a book in Vhilo’s name, 
which accounted fur the discrepancies by asserting 
that all Christ's ancestors, from David downwards, 
had two names. The circumstance, however, of 
one line running up to Solomon, and the other to 
Nathan, was overlooked. Other fanciful sugves- 
tions have been offered; while infidels, from Vor- 
phyry downwards, have seen in what they call the 
contradiction of Matthew and Luke a proof of the 
spuriousness of the Gospels; and critics like Pro- 
fessor Norton, a proof of such portions of Scripture 
being interpolated. Others, like Alford, content 
theinselves with saying that solution is impossible, 
without further knowledge than we possess. But 
it is not too much to say that after all, in regard 
to the main points, there is no difficulty at all, if 
only the documents in question are dealt with rea- 
sonably, and after the analogy of similar Jewish 
documents in the O. T. — and that the clews to a 
right understanding of them are so patent, and so 
stronyly marked, that it is surprising that so much 
diversity of opinion should have existed. The fol- 
lowing propositions will explain the true construc- 
tion of these genealogies : — 

1. They are both the genealogies of Joseph, i. e. 


of Jesus Christ, as the reputed and legal son of. 


Joseph and Mary. One has only to read thein to 
be satistied of this. The notices of Joseph as being 
of the house of David, by the same evangelists who 
give the pedivree, are an additional confirmation 
(Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 27, ii. 4, &c.), and if these 
pedigrees were extracted from the public archives, 
they must have been Joseph's. 

2. The genealogy of St. Matthew is, as Grotius 
most truly and unhesitatingly asserted, Josepli's 
genealogy as legal successor to the throne of David, 
t. €. it exhibits the successive heirs of the kingdom 
ending with Christ, as Joseph's reputed son. St. 
Luke's is Joseph’s private genealogy, exhibiting his 
real birth, as David's son, and thus showing why 
he was heir to Solomon's crown. This is capable 
of being almost demonstrated. If St. Matthew's 
genealogy had stood alone, and we had no further 
information on this subject than it affords, we might 
indeed have thought that it was a genealogical stem 
in the strictest sense of the word, exhibiting Jo- 
seph’s forefathers in succession, from David down- 
wards. But immediately we find a second genealogy 
of Joseph — that in St. Luke’s Gospel — such is no 
longer a reasonable opinion. Because if St. Mat- 
thew's genealogy, tracing as it does the successive 
zencrations through the long line of Jewish kings, 
had been Joseph's real paternal stem, there could 
not possibly have been room for a second genealogy. 
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The steps of ancestry coinciding with the steps of 
succession, one pedigree only could in the nature of 
things be proper. The mere existence, therefore, of 
a second peilivree, tracing Joseph's ancestry through 
private persons, by the side of one tracing it through 
kings, is in itself a proof that the latter is not the 
true stem of birth. When, with this clew, we 
examine St. Matthew's list, to discover whether it 
contains in itself any evidence as to when the lineal 
descent was broken, we fix at once upon Jechonias, 
who could not, we know, be literally the father of 
Salathiel, because the word of God by the mouth 
of Jeremiah had pronounced hin childless, and 
declared that none of his seed should sit upon the 
throne of David, or rule in Judah (Jer. xxii. 30). 
The same thing had been declared concernine his 
father Jehoiakim in Jer. xxxvi. 30. Jechonias, 
therefore, could not be the father of Salathiel, nor 
could Christ spring either from him or his father. 
Here then we have the must striking confirmation 
of the justice of the inference drawn from finding a 
second genealogy, namely, that St. Matthew gives 
the succession, not the strict birth: and we con- 
clude that the names after the childless Jechonias 
are those of his next heirs, as also in 1 Chr. iii. 17. 
One more look at the two genealovies convinces us 
that this conclusion is just; for we find that the 
two next names following Jechonias, Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, are actually taken from the other gene- 
alogy, which teaches us that Salathiel’s real father 
was Neri, of the house of Nathan. It becomes, 
therefore, perfectly certain that Salathiel of the 
house of Nathan became heir to David's throne 
on the failure of Svlomon’s line in Jechonias, and 
that as such he and his descendants were transferred 
as “sons of Jeconiah”’ to the royal genealocical 
table, according to the principle of the Jewish law 
laid down Num. xxvii. 8-11. The two genealogies 
then coincide for two, or rather for four generations, 
as will be shown below. ‘There then occur six 
names in St. Matthew, which are not found in St. 
Luke; and then once more the two genealogies co. 
incide in the name of Matthan or Matthat (Matt. 
i. 15; Luke iii. 24), to whom two different sons, 
Jacob and Heli, are assigned, but one and the same 
grandson and heir Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
and the reputed father of Jesus, who is called 
Christ. The simple and obvious explanation of 
this is, on the same principle as before, that Josepb 
was descended from Joseph, a younger son of Abiud 
(the Juda of Luke iii. 26), but that on the failure 
of the line of Abiud’s eldest son in Eleazar, Jo- 
seph’s grandfather Matthan became the heir; that 
Matthan had two sons, Jacob and Heli; that Jacob 
had no son, and consequently that Joseph, the son 
of his younger brother Heli, became heir to his 
uncle, and to the throne of David. Thus the 
simple principle that one evangelist exhibits that 
yenealogy which contained the successive heirs tc 
David's and Solomon's throne, while the other 
exhibits the paternal stem of him who was the 
heir, explains all the anomalies of the two pedigrees, 
their agreements as well as their discrepancies, and 
the circumstance of there being two at all. It 
must be added that not only does this theory ex- 
plain all the phenomena, but that that portion of 
it which asserts that Luke gives Joseph's paternal) 
stem receives a most remarkable confirmation from 
the names which compose that stem. For if we 
begin with Nathan, we find that his son, Mattatha, 
and four others, of whom the last was grandfather 
to Joseph, had names which are merely modifica- 
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tions of Nathan (Matthat twice, and Mattathias 
twice); or, if we bezin with Joseph, we shwll find 
no leas than three of his name between him and 
Nathan: an evidence, of the most convincing kind, 
that Joseph was lineally descended from Nathan in 
une way St. Luke represents him to be (comp. 
Zech. xii. 12). 

3. Mary, the mother of Jesus, was in all prob- 
ability the daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to 
Joseph her husband.4 So that in point of uct, 
though not of furm, both the genealogies are as 
much bers as her husband’s. 

But besides these main difliculties, as they have 
been thoucht to be, there are several others which 
cannot be passed over in any account, however con- 
cise, of the genealogies of Christ. ‘The most start- 
ling is the total discrepancy between them both and 
that of Zerubbabel in the O. T. (1 Chr. iii, 19--24). 
In this last, of seven sons of Zerubbabel not one 
bears the name, or any thing like the name, of 
Rhesa or Abiud. And of the next generation not 
one bears the name, or any thing like the name, of 
Eliakim or Joanna, which are in the corresponding 
generation in Matthew and Luke. Nor can any 
subsequent generations be identified. But this 
Gitterence will be entirely got rid of, and a remark- 
able harmony established in its place, if we suppose 
Rhesa, who is named in St. Luke's Gospel as Zerub- 
babel's son, to have slipped into the text from the 
margin. thesa is in fact not a name at all, but it 
is the Chaldee title of the princes of the Captivity, 
who at the end of the second, and throuch the 
third century after Christ, rose to great eminence 
in the I¢ast, assumed the state of sovereizns, and 
were considered to be of the house of David. (See 
preceding article, p. 882 6.) These princes then 
were exactly what Zerubbabel was in his day. It 
is very probable, therefore, that this title, SW), 
Rhesa, should have been placed against the name 
of Zerubbabel by some early Christian Jew, and 
thence crept into the text. If this be so, St. Luke 
will then give Joanna, "Iwayvas, as the son of 
Zerubbabel. But *Iwayvas is the very same name 
as Hananiah, neha E the son of Zerubbabel ac- 


cording to 1 Chr. iii. 19. (HananianH.] In St. 
Matthew this generation is omitted. In the next 
generation we identify Matthew's Ab-jud (Abiud), 


ATPAN, with Luke's Juda, in the Hebrew of 
that day “TAFTY (Jud), and both with Hodaiah, 
ADIT, of 1 Chr. iii. 24 (a name which is act- 


udlly interchanged with Juda, TT], Ezr. iii. 9; 
Neh. xi. 9, compared with Fzr. ii. 40; 1 Chr. ix. 
7), by the simple process of supposing the Shemaiah, 


Ty aw, of 1 Chr. iii. 22 to be the same person 


as the Shimei, ‘DRwW, of ver. 19: thus at the 
same time cutting off all those redundant genera- 
tions which bring this genealogy in 1 Chr. iii. 
down some 200 years later than any other in the 
book, and long after the close of the canon. 

The next difficulty is the difference in the num. 
ber of generations between the two genealogies. 
St. Matthew's division into three fourteens gives 
only 42, while St. Luke, from Abraham to Christ 





@ Hippolytus of Thebes, in the 10th century, as- 


eerted that Slary was granddaughter of Matthan, but 
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inclusive, reckons 56, or, which is :vore to the point 
(since the generations between Al raham and David 
are the same in both genealogies), while St. Mat- 
thew reckons 28 from David to Christ, St. Luke 
reckons 43, or 42 without Rhesa. But the gene- 
alogy itself supplies the explanation. In the see 
ond tessarodecad, including the kings, we knw 
that three generations are umitted — Ahaziah, 
ash, Amaziah — in order to reduce the geueratin 
from 17 to 14: the difference Letween these 17 an 
the 19 of St. Luke being very small. So in tie 
manner it is obvious that the generations have teen 
abridged in the same way in the third division: to 
keep to the number 14. The true number weahi 
be one much nearer St. Luke's 23 (22 witbcut 
Khesa), implying the omission of about seven eo- 
erations in this last division. Dr. Mill bas shown 
that it was a common practice with the Jews to 
distribute genealogies into divisions, each contain 
ing some favorite or mystical numter, and that, is 
order to do this, generations were either repeated 
or left out. Thus in Philo the generations from 
Adam to Moses are divided into two decads and 
one hebdomad, by the repetition of Abraham. 
But in a Samaritan poem the very same series is 
divided into two decads only, by the omissiun of 
six of the least important names ( }tacdic:1tiun, pp. 
110-118). 

Another difficulty is the apparent deficiency in 
the number of the last tessarudecad, which seews 
to contain only 13 names. But the explanation of 
this is, that either in the process of translation, o 
otherwise, the names of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin 
have got confused and expressed by the one name 
Jechonias. For that Jechonias, in ver. 1], means 
Jehoiakim, while in ver. 12 it means Jeboiachin, is 
quite certain, as Jerome saw long ago. Jehoiachin 
had no brothers, but Jehoiakim had three brothers, 
of whom two at least sat upon the throne. if not 
three,® and were therefore named in the cenealczy. 
The two names are very commonly considered as 
the same, both by (ireek and Latin writers, ¢. 9. 
Clemens Alex., Ambrose, Africanus, Epipharius, 
as well as the author of 1 Esdr. (i. 37, 45), and 
others. Jrenseus also distinctly asserts that Jo 
seph’s genealogy, as yiven by St. Matthew, expresses 
both Joiakim and Jechonias. It seems that this 
identity of name has led to some corruption in the 
text of very early date, and that the clause "lexo- 
vlas 8 dyévnce Toy "lexoviay has fallen out 
between avrov and éw) ris wer. Ba8., in ver. 11. 
The Cod. Vat. B contains the clause only aftet 
BaBuAgwvos in ver. 12, where it seems less propa 
(see Alford’s (Grreck Test.). 

The last difficulty of sufficient importance to he 
mentioned here is a chronological one. In both 
the genealogies there are but three names between 
Salmon and David — Boaz, Obed, Jesse. But, 
according to the common chronology, from the 
entrance into Canaan (when Salmon was come to 
man’s estate) to the birth of David was 405 vears, 
or from that to 500 years and upwards. Now for 
about an equal period, from Selomon to Jehoiachin, 
St. Luke's genealogy contains 20 names. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, either the chronology or the gene- 
alogy is wrong. But it cannot be the genealogy 
(which is repeated four times over without any vari- 
ation), because it is supported by etyit other gene- 


by her mother (Patritius, Dissert. ix. &c., De Gen 
Jes. Christi), 
b See Jer. xxii. 11. 
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alogies,* which all contain about the same number 
of generations from the Patriurchs to David as 
David's own line does: except that, as was to be 
expected from Judah, Boaz, and Jesse being all 
advanced in years at the time of the birth of their 
sons, David's line is one of the shortest. The 
oumber of generations in the genealogies referred 
to is 14 in five, 15 in two, and 11 in one, to corre- 
spond with the 11 in David's line. There are other 
genealoyies where the series is not complete, but 
not one which contains more generations. It is 
the province therefore of Chronology to square its 
calculations to the genealovies. It must suffice 
here to assert that the shortening the interval be- 
tween the Exodus and David by about 200 years, 
which brings it to the length indicated by the gene- 
alogies, does in the must remarkable manner bring 
Israelitish history into harmony with Egyptian, 
with the traditional Jewish date of the Exodus, 
with the travinent of Edomitish history preserved 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, and with the internal evi- 
dence of the Israelitish history itself. The follow- 
ing pedigree will exhibit the successive generations 
as given by the two Evangelists: — 


According Adam | 
to ( Saruch (Serug) 
St. Luke. Beth 
| Nachor 
Enos I 
| Thara (Terah) 
Cainan 


According Abraham 
Malelcel to Matt. | 
and Luke. 


Isanc 
| Jacob 
Enoch 
| Judah 
eee Ph | 
arez 
Lamech | 
| Ezrom 
ae Aram (Ram) 
ram m 
Shem 
| Ailaondab 
Arphaxad | 
a Nansson 
Cuinan | 
| 8almon=Rachat 
Bala 
es BoozRuth 
Heber | 
| Obed 
Phalec (Peleg) | 
Jesse 
Ragau (Reu) | 
| David=Bathshebs 


| 
decordiag Solomon 


According Nathan 
to Matt. to Luke. 


Roboam gua pe 
aa is Menan 
a Melea 

Joeaphat Eliakim 

Joram (Ahazish, Jonan 
Juitah, Amaziah) 

Joseph 

Oxzias | 

Juda 

Joatham 

\ Simeon 
Achaz 
Levi 
Ezckias | 
Matthagt 
Manaases \ 
Jorim 
Amon 
Eliczer 
Josias 
Jose 


Jechoniaa (7. e. Je- 


homkin) and hie r 
brothers (s. e, Je- | 
hoahaz, Zedekiab, a eal 


and Shallum) 





@ Those of Zadok, Heman Ahimoth, Asaph, Ethan, 
am 1 Chr. vi.; that of Abinthar, made up from dif- 
ferent notices of his ancestors in 1 Sam. ; that of Saul, 


Jech jas (fe. J 
ecnonias (6. €. J6- 
holschin). child- adas 


melcht 
1 


Neri 
(Matt. and Luke) | 


His heir was .. Balathiel 


| 
Zurobabel (the Prince or Rhesa) 


Joanna (Hananiah, in 1 Chr. iil. 2, 
omitted by Mutthew, f. 13) 


Jude, or Ab-iud (Hodaiah, 1 Chr, 


as 24) 

Matt. Etiakim Luke. Féscok 
Azor Semei 
Badoc Matlathias 
Achim Maath 
Elid Naxse 
kleazar Esli 

Nauin 
kines 
Mattathias 
Fiscbh 
Janna 
Melent 


Levi 
(Matt. and Luke.) | 


| 
Matt. Hie heir was mata or Matthag Luke. 


Jacob Uell 
| (Matt. and Luke.) l 


| 
Mary = Jacob's heir was Joeeph 


J orn calied Christ. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole number of 
generations from Adam to Christ, both inclusive, 
ia 74, without the second Cainan and Khesa.  In- 
cluding these two, and adding the name of Gop, 
Augustine reckoned 77, and thouzht the number 
typical uf the furgiveness of all sins in baptism by 
Him who was thus born in the 77th yeneration, 
alluding to Matt. xviii. 22; with many other won- 
derful speculations on the hidden meaning of the 
numbers 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, and their additions and 
multiplications ( Quest. Avang., |}. ii.c. 6). [renseus, 
who probably, like Africanus and Eusebius, omitted 
Matthat and Levi, reckoned 72 generations, which 
he connected with the 72 nations, into which, ac- 
cording to Gen. x. (LX X.), mankind was divided, 
and so other fathers likewise. 

For an account of the different explanations that 
have been given, both by ancient and modern com- 
mentators, the reader may refer to the elaborate 
Dissertation of Patritius in bis 2d vol. De Avan- 
geliis ; who, however, does not contribute much to 
elucidate the dithiculties of the case. ‘The opinions 
advanced in the foregoing article are fully discussed 
in the writer's work on the Genealoyies of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and much valuable matter will 
be found in Dr. Mills’ Vindicrtion of the Geneal., 
and in Grotius’s note on Luke iii. 23. Other trea- 
tises are, Gomarus, De Geneal. Christi; Hottinger, 
Dissert. duw de Geneal. Christi; G. G. Voss, De 
J. Chr. Geneal.; Yardley, On the Geneal. of J. 
Chr., &. A. C. H. 


from 1-Chr. viii., tx., and 1 Sam. ix.; and that of 
Zabad in 1 Chr. ii. 
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GENESIS 


GENERATION. 1. Abstract. — Time, either ' genealogical registers; and third, a history of the 


definite or indefinite. The primary meaning of the 
Heb. “VT is revolution; hence period of time: 
comp. wepiodos, éviaurds, and annus. From the 
general idea of a period comes the more special 
notion of an age or generation of men, the ordi- 
nary period of human life. In this point of view 
the history of the word seems to be directly con- 
trasted with that of the Lat. secudum; which, 
starting with the idea of breed, or race, acquired 
the secondary signification of a definite period of 
time (Censorin. de Lue Nat. c. 17). 


In the long-lived Patriarchal age a generation 
seems to have been computed at 100 years (Gen. 
xv. 16; comp. 13, and Ex. xii. 40); the later 
reckoning, however, was the same which has been 
adopted by other civilized nations, namely, from 
thirty to forty years (Job xlii. 16). For genera- 
fon in the sense of a definite period of time, see 
Gen. xv. 16: Deut. xxiii. 3, 4. 8, &. 

As an indefinite period of time: for time past 
see Deut. xxxii. 7: Is. Iviii. 12; for time future 
see Ps. xlv. 17, Ixxii. 5, &c. 

2. Concrete. — The men of an age, or time. So 
generation = cuntemporartes (Gen. vi. 9; Is. lili. 
8; see Lowth ad loc.; (ies. Lex.; better than 
“gterna generatio,”’ or “ multitudo creditura "’); 
posterity, especially in legal formule (Lev. iii. 17, 
&e.); fathers, or ancestors (Ps. xlix. 19; Rosenm. 
Schol. ad loc.; comp. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 28). Dropping 
the idea of time, generation comes to mean a race, 
or clias of men; e.g. of the righteous (Ps. xiv. 
S, &c.); of the wicked (Deut. xxxii. 5; Jer. vii. 
29, where “generation of his wrath " = against 
which God is angry). 

In A. V. of N. Test. three words are rendered 
by generation: — 

(1.) Péveors, properly generatio; but in Matt. 
L. 1 BiBAos yevéoews = man TED =a ge 
nealogical scheme. (2.) Pevyfuara, pl. of yévyynua, 
Matt. iii. 7, &e., A. V. generauun; more properly 
brood [of vipers}, as the result of generation in its 
primary sense. (3.) Teved in most of ita uses 


corresponds with the Heb. VT [see above]. 

For the abstract and indefinite, see Luke i. 50; 
Eph. iii. 21 (A. V. “ages"’), future: Acts xv. 21 
(A. V. “of old time’), Eph. iii, 5 (A. V. 
“ares’’), pust. For concrete, see Matt. xi. 16. 

For generation without reference to time, see Luke 
xvi. 8, “in their generation” [A. Y.], 4. e. in their 
disposition, ‘indoles, ingenium, et ratio homi- 
num,'’@ (Schleusn.): in Matt. i. 17, “all the gen- 
erations;"’ either concrete use, sc. “familie sibi 
invicem succerlentes;’* or abstract and depiaite, ac- 
cording to the view which may be taken of the 
difficulties connected with the genealogies of our 
Lord. (GENEALOGY. ] T. E. B. 


* GENERATION or GENERATIONS, 


as the translation of midan or yéveois, has 
these secondary meanings in the A. V.: first, a gen- 
ealozical register (as Gen. v. 1); second, a family 
history (Gen. vi. 9, xxv. 19, etc.), since early his- 
tory among the Orientals is drawn so much from 


— 





@ * Meyer (in loc.) takes the Greek expression as 
meaning “in respect to their own race,’ ?. ¢. their 
kindredship in a moral sense. The worldly in their 
dealings with each other are wiser in worldly things 
than the children of light in spiritual things. H. 


( 


origin of things as well as persons, e. g. of the 
earth (Gen. ii. 4). H. 

GENES’ARETH. In this form the name 
appears in the edition of the A. V. of 1611. m 
Mark vi. 53 and Luke v. 1, following the geling 
of the Vulyate. In Matt. xiv. 34, where the Vuk. 
has Genesar, the A. Y. originally followed the Ie 
ceived Greek Text — Genesaret. ‘The ohdest Mos. 
have, however, Teyyncapér in each of the thre 
places. [GENNESARKET. } 


GENESIS (MYENTB: Péveoss: Genesis; 


called also by the later Jews TTISSY TED), the 
first book ef the Law or Pentateuch. © 

A. The book of Genesis has an interest and an 
importance to which no other document of antiquity 
can pretend. If not absolutely the oldest beck in 
the world, it is the oldest which knvs any chim 
to being a trustworthy history. ‘There may be 
some pipyrus-rolls in our Museums which were 
written in Egypt about the same time that the 
genealogies of the Semitic race were 30 carefully 
collected in the tents of the Patniarchs. But these 
rolls at best contain barren revisters of little service 
to the historian. It is said that there are trarments 
of Chinese literature which in their present torm 
date back as far as 2200 vears B. C., and even more? 
But they are either calendars containing astrenem- 
ical calculations, or records of merely local or tem- 
porary interest. Genesis, on the contrary, is rich 
in details respecting other races besides the race 
to which it more immediately belongs. And the 
Jewish pedigrees there so studiously preserved are 
but the scattulding whereon is reared a temple of 
universal history. 

If the religious books of other nations make any 
pretensions to vie with it in antiquity, in all other 
respects they are immeasurably inferior. The Man- 
tras, the uldest portions of the Vedas, are, it would 
seem, as old as the fourteenth century B. c.¢ The 
Zendavesta, in the opinion of competent schehrs, 
is of very much more modem date. Of the hi- 
nese sacred books, the oldest, the Yih-king, is un- 
doubtedly of a venerable antiquity, but it is not 
certain that it was a religious book at all; while 
the writings attributed to Confucius are certainly 
not earlier than the sixth century B. ¢.4 

But Genesis is neither like the Vedas, a collee- 
tion of hymns more or less sublime; nor like the 
Zendavesta, a philosophic speculation on the orivin 
of all things; nor like the Yib-king, an unintel- 
ligible jumble whose expositors could twist it from 
a cosmological essay into a standard treatise on 
ethical philosophy.¢ It is a history, and it is a 
religious history. The earlier portion of the book, 
so far as the end of the eleventh chapter, may be 
properly termed a history of the world; the latter 
is a history of the fathers of the Jewish race. But 
from first to last it is a relizious history: it begins 
with the creation of the world and of man; it tells 
of the early happiness of a Paradise in whieh God 
spake with man; of the first sin and its conse- 
quences; of the promise of Redemption; of the 
gigantic growth of sin, and the judyment of the 
Flood; of a new earth, and a new covenant with 


6 Gfriirer, Urgeschichte, i. 8. 216. 

¢ See Colebrooke, Aviat. Res. vii. 288, and Profeaseg 
Wilson‘s preface to his translation of the Kiy- Veda. 

d Gfrorer, i. 270. 

é Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, iii i. p. 16 
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man, its anchangeableness typified by the bow in 
the heavens; of the dispersion of the human race 
over the world. And then it passes to the story 
of Redemption; to the promise given to Abraham, 
and renewed to Isaac and to Jacob, and to all that 
chain of circumstances which paved the way fur the 
great symbolic act of Redemption, when with a 
mighty hand and a stretched out arm Jehovah 
brought his people out of Evypt. 

It is very important to bear in mind this relig- 
ious aspect of the history if we would put our- 
selves in a position rightly to understand it. Of 
course the facts must be treated like any other his- 
torical facts, sifted in the same way, and subjected 
to the same laws of evidence. But if we would 
judge of the work as a whole we must not furzet 
the evident aim of the writer. {[t is only in this 
way we can understand, for instance, why the his- 
tory of the Full is given with so much minuteness 
of detail, whereas of whule generations of men we 
have nothing but a bare catalogue. And only in 
this way can we account for the fact that by far the 
greiter portion of the book is occupied not with 
the fortunes of nations, but with the biozraphies of 
the three putriarchs. For it was to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob. that God revealed himself. It 
was-to them that the promise was given, which was 
to be the hope of Israel till “the fullness of the 
time’ should come. And hence to these wander- 
ing sheikhs attaches a grandeur and an interest 
greater than that of the Babels and Nimrcds of 
the world. ‘The minutest circumstances of their 
lives are worthier to be chronicled than the rise and 
fall of empires. And this not merely from the 
patriotic feeling of the writer as a Jew, but from 
his religious feeling as one of the chosen race. He 
lived in the land given to the fathers; he looked for 
the seed promised to the fathers, in whom himself 
and all the families of the earth should be blessed. 

B. Uuity and Design. — That a distinct plan 
and method characterize the work is now generally 
admitted. ‘This is acknowledged in fact quite as 
much by those who contend for, as by those who 
deny the existence of ditferent documents in the 
book. Ewald and Tuch are no less decided advo- 
cates of the unity of Genesis, so far as its plan is 
concerned, than Lanke or Hengstenberg. Ewald 
indeed (in his Composition der Genesis) was the 
first who established it satisfactorily, and clearly 
puinted out the principle on which it rests. 

What, then, is the plan of the writer? First, 
we must bear in mind that Genesis is after all but 
@ portion of a larzer work. The five books of the 
Peutateuch form a consecutive whole: they are not 
merely a cuilection of ancient fragments loosely 
strung tovether, but, as we shall prove elsewhere, 
a wellslizested and connected composition. [PEN- 
TATEUCH. | 

The great subject of this history is the establish- 
ment of the Theocracy. Its central point is the 
giving of the Law on Sinai, and the solemn cov- 
enaut there ratified, whereby the Jewish nation was 
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must have a land, and the promise of the land and 
the preparation for its possession are all along kept 
in view. 

The book of Genesis then (with the first chap- 
ters of Exodus) describes the steps which led to the 
establishment of the Theocracy. In reading it we 
must remember that it is but a part of a more ex- 
tended work; and we must also bear in mind these 
two prominent ideas, which give a characteristic 
unity to the whole composition, namely, the people 
of God, and the promised Land. 

We shall then olserve that the history of Abra 
ham holds the same relation to the other portions 
of Genesis, which the giving of the Law does to 
the entire Pentateuch. Abraham is the tather of 
the Jewish Nation: to Abraham the Lruu of Ca- 
naan is first given in promise. Isaac and Jacob, 
though also prominent figures in the narrative, yet 
do but inherit the promise as Abraham's children, 
and Jacob especially is the chief connecting link in 
the chain of events which leads finally to the pos- 
session of the lund of Canaan. In like manner the 
former section of the book is written with the same 
obvious purpose. It is a part of the writer's plan 
to tell us what the divine preparation of the world 
was in order to show, first, the significance of the 
call of Abraham, and next, the true nature of the 
‘Jewish theocracy. Ile dves not (as ‘uch asserts) 
work backwards from Abraham, till he comes in 
spite of himself to the beginning of all things. 
Hie does not ask, Who was Abraham? answering, 
of the posterity of Shem; and who was Shem? a 
son of Noah; and who was Noah? ete. But he 
begins with the creation of the world, because the 
God who created the world and the God who re- 
vealed himself to the fathers is the same God. Je- 
hovah, who commanded his people to keep holy the 
seventh day, was the same God who in six days 
created the heavens and the earth, and rested on 
the seventh day from all his work. The God who, 
when man had fallen, visited him in mercy, and 
gave him a promise of redemption and victory, is 
the God who sent Moses to deliver his people out 
of Egypt. He who made a covenant with Noah, 
and through him with “all the families of the 
earth,” is the God who also made himself known 
as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob 
In a word, creation and redemption are eternally 
linked together. This is the idea which in fact 
gives its shape to the history, although its distinct 
enunciation is reserved for the N. T. ‘There we 
learn that all things were created by and for Christ, 
and that in him all things consist (Col. i. 16, 17). 
and that by the church is made known unto prin- 
cipalities and powers the manifold wisdom of God 
[t would be impossible, therefore, for a book which 
tells us of the beginning of the church, not to tell 
us also of the bezinning of the world. 

The book of (renesis has thus a character at once 
special and universal. It embraces the world; it 


speaks of God as the God of the whole human race. 


But as the introduction to Jewish history, it makes 


constituted ‘a kingdom of priests and a holy sal universal interest subordinate to the national. 
tion to Jehovah.’’ With reference to this great | Its design is to show how God revealed himself to 
central fact all the rest of the narrative is grouped. the first fathers of the Jewish race, in order that 

Israel is the people of God. God rules in the he might make to himrelf a nation who should be 
midst of them, having chosen them to himself. i his witnesses in the midst of the earth. This is 
Isut a nation must have laws, therefore He gives the inner principle of unity which pervades the 
them a law; and, in virtue of their peculiar rela- \hook. Its external framework we are now to ex 
tionship to God, this body of laws is both religious amine. Five principal persons are the pillars, sc 
and political, defining their duty to God as well as_ to speak, on which the whole superstructure rests: 
their duty to their neighbor. Further, a nation | Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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L. Adam. — The creation of the world, and the 
earkest history of mankind (ch. i.-iii.). As yet, 
mo diverrence of the ditferent families of man. 

Il. Novwk. — The history of Adam's descendants 
to the death of Noah (iv.-ix.).— Here we have (1) 
the line of Cain branching off while the history 
fullows the fortunes of Seth, whose descendants 
are (2) traced in genealogical succession, and in an 
unbroken line as far as Noah, and (3) the history 
of Noah himself (vi.-ix.), continued to his death. 

Il. Adrukam. — Noah's posterity till the death 
of Abraham (x.-xxv. 18). — Here we have (1) the 
peopling of the whole earth by the descendants of 
Noah's three sons (xi. 1-9). The history of two 
of these is then dropped, and (2) the line of Shem 
only pursued (xi. 10-32) as far as Terah and Abra- 
ham, where the genealogical table breaks off. (3) 
Abraham is now the prominent figure (xii.-xxv. 
18). But as Terah had two other sons, Nahor and 
Haran (xi. 27), some notices respecting their fam- 
ilies are added. Lot's migration with Abraham 
into the land of Canaan is mentioned, as well as 
the fact that he was the father of Moab and Am- 
mon (xix. 37, 38), nations whose later history was 
intimately connected with that of the posterity of 
Abraham. Nahor remained in Mesopotamia, but 
his family is briefly enumerated (xxii. 20-24), 
chiefly no doubt for Rebekah’s sake, who was after- 
wards the wite of Isaac. Of Abraham's own chil- 
dren, there branches off first the line of Ishmael 
(xxi. 9, &c.), and next the children by Keturah; 
and the genealogical notices of these two branches 
of his posterity are apparently brought together 
(xxv. 1-6, and xxv. 12-18), in order that, being 
here severally dismissed at the end of Abraham's 
life, the main stream of the narrative may flow in 
the channel of Isaac's fortunes. 

LV. /seaac. — Isaac's life (xxv. 19-xxxv. 29), a 
life in itself retiring and uneventful. But in hia 
sons the final separation takes place, leaving the 
field clear for the great story of the chosen seed. 
Even when Nahor's family comes on the scene, as 
it dues in ch. xxix., we hear only so much of it as 
is necessary to throw light on Jacob’s history. 

V. Jacob. — The history of Jacob and Joseph 
(xxxvi.—l.). — Here, after Isaac’s death, we have (1) 
the genealogy of Esan, xxxvi., who then drops out 
of the narrative in order that (2) the history of 
the patriarchs may be carried on without inter- 
mission to the death of Joseph (xxxvii.-l.). 

Thus it will be seen that a specific plan is pre- 
served throughout. The main purpose is never 
forgotten. God's relation to Israel holds the first 
place in the writer's mind. It is this which it is 
his object to convey. ‘The history of that chosen 
see who were the heirs of the promise, and the 
guardians of the divine oracles, is the only history 
which interprets man's relation to God. By its 
light all others shine, and may be read when the 
time shall come. Meanwhile, as the different fam- 
ilies drop off here and there from the principal 
stock, their course is briefly indicated. A hint is 
given of their parentage and their migrations; and 
then the narrative returns to its regular channel. 
Thus the whole book may be compared to one of 
those vast American rivers which, instead of being 
fed by tributaries, send off here and there certain 
lesser streams or bayous, as they are termed, the 
main current ineanwhile flowing on with its great 
mass of water to the sea. 

Beyond all doubt then, we may trace in the book 
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Tt is no hasty compilation, no mere collection 
ancient fragments without order or arrangement 
It coheres by an internal principle of unity. Ia 
whole structure presents a very definite and clearly 
marked outline. But does it follow from this thag 
the book, as it at present stands, is the work of s 
single author ? 

C. Integrity. — This is the next question we 
have to consider. Granting that this units 
design, which we have already noticed, leads to the 
conclusion that the work must bave been br the 
same hand, are there any reasons for supposing that 
the author availed himself in its composition of 
earlier documents? and if so, are we still alle by 
critical investigation to ascertain where they have 
been introduced into the body of the work? 

1. Now it is almost impossible to read the book 
of Genesis with anything like a critical eye withuut 
being struck with the great peculiarities of stvie 
and language which certain portions of it present 
Thus, for instance, chap. li. 3-ili. 24 is quite dif- 
ferent both from chap. i. and from chap. iv. Again, 
chap. xiv. and (according to Jahn) chap. xxiii. are 
evidently separate documents transplanted in ther 
original form without correction or modification 
into the existing work. In fact there is nothing 
like uniformity of style till we come to the history 
of Joseph. 

2. We are led to the same conclusion by the 
inscriptions which are prefixed to certain sections, 
as ii. 4, v. 1, vi. 9, x. 1, xi. 10, 27, and seem to 
indicate so many older documents. 

3. Lastly, the distinct use of the Divine names, 
Jehovah in some sections, and Elv/iin in others, is 
characteristic of two different writers; and other 
peculiarities of diction, it has been ol:served, fail in 
with this usage, and go far to establish the theory. 
All this is quite in harmony with what we might 
have expected @ priori, namely, that if Moses or 
any later writer were the author of the book he 
would have availed himself of existing traditions 
either oral or written. That they mtcdit Live been 
written is now established beyond all doubt, the art 
of writing having been proved to be much earlie 
than Moses. That they were written we infer from 
the book itself. 

Astruc, a Belgian physician, was the first who 
broached the theory that (ienesis was based on a 
collection of older documents. [I’kNTATEUCH.] 
Of these he professed to point out as many as 
twelve, the use of the Divine names, however, hav- 
ing in the first instance suggested the distinction. 
Subsequently Eichhorn adopted this theury, so far 
as to admit that two documents, the one Elohistic, 
and the other Jehovistic, were the main sources of 
the book, though he did not altogether exclude 
others. Since his time the theory has been main- 
tained, but variously movlified, by one class of 
critics, whilst another class has strenuously oppused 
it. De Wette, Knobel, Tuch, Delitzsch, &c., think 
that to original documents may be traced through- 
out the work, the Jehovist, who was also probably 
the editor of the book in its present form, having 
designed merely to complete the work of the Elohbist. 
Hengstenberg, Keil, Kaumgarten, and Hiivernick 
contend for a single author. The great weivht of 
probability lies on the side of those who arvue for 
the existence of different documents. The evidence 
already alluded to is strong; and nothing can be 
more natura] than that an honest historian should 
seek to make his work mare valuable by embodsing 


of Genesis in its present form a systematic plan.!in it the most ancient records of his race; the 
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Righer the value which they possessed in his eyes, 


the more anxious would he be to preserve them 
in their orivinal form. 
earlier portion of the work were perhaps simply 
transcribed. 


to promise a larger cosmogony.¢ 
throuvhout the book we meet with a later remark, 


intended to explain or suppleinent the earlier nion- 
And in some instances there seems to have 


ument. 
been so complete a fusion of the two principal docu- 
ments, the Eluhistic and the Jehovistic, that it is 
no longer possible accurately to distinguish them. 


The later writer, the Jehovist, instead of tran- 


acribing the Elohistic account intact, thought fit to 
blend and intersperse with it his own remarks. We 
have an instance of this, according to Hupfeld (Dee 
Quellen der Genesis), in chap. vii.: vv. 1-10 are 
usually assizned to the Jehovist; but whilst he ad- 
mits this, he detects a larve admixture of Elvhistic 
phraseology and coloring in the narrative. But 
this sort of criticism it must be admitted is very 
doubtitul. Many other instances might be men- 
tioned where there is the same difficulty in assign- 
ing their own to the several authors. Thus in 
sections generally recognized as Jehovistic, chaps. 
xti., xili., xix., here and there a sentence or a phrase 
occurs, which seems to betray a different origin, as 
xii. 5, xiii. 6, xix. 29. These anomalies, however, 
thouzh it may be difficult to account for them, can 
hardly be considered of sutticient force entirely to 
overthrow the theory of independent documents 
which has so much, on other grounds, to recom- 
mend it. And certainly when Keil, Hengstenberg 
and others, who reject this theory, attempt to ac- 
count for the use of the Divine names, on the 
hypothesis that the writer designedly employed the 
one or the other name according to the subject of 
which he was treating, their explanations are often 
of the most arbitrary kind. As a whole, the docu- 
mentary character of (renesis is so remarkable when 
we coinpare it with the later books of the Penta- 
teuch, and is so exactly what we might expect, 
supposing a Mosaic authorship of the whole, that, 
whilst contending against the theory of different 
documents in the later portions, we feel convinced 
that this theory is the only tenable one in Genesis. 

Of the two principal documents, the Fluhistie is 
the earlier. So far as we can detach its integral 
portions. they still present the appearance of some- 
thing like a connected work. ‘This has been very 


@ *@ This remark is unnecessary. In Gen. il. 4 ff. 
there fs a further account of creation, more particular 
so far as relates to the first human pair and the pro- 
visions made for them. ‘The superscription, ‘ These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth,’’ 
is specially adapted to such an account. We should 
not expect from it an account of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, or “a larger cosinogony ”’ in 
any sense. The Hebrew word rendered © generations ” 
properly means births, and by metonymy a record of 
births, a family record.  ((ieNeaLoay ; GENERATIONS, 
Amer. ed.} In such a record incilents of family his- 
tory would naturally be interwoven (as in ch. v., eape- 
cially wv. 24, 29, and in xi. 27-32. xxxvi. 1-8), and 
hence the word came to express simply a record of 
such incidents. Thusin vi. 9 ff. and under the heading 
* These are the generations of Noah,” instead of a list 
of births we find only the chief events of his own life 
wad times. In xxv. 19 this heading is prefixed to the 


Those particularly in the 


In one instance we have what looks 
like an omission, ii. 4, where the inscription seems 
Here and there 
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well argued by Tuch (Die Genesis, Allyem. Einl. 
li.-Ixv.), as well as by Hupfeld (Die Quellen der 
Genesis), Knobel, and Delitzsch. 

Hupfeld, however, whose analysis is very careful, 
thinks that he can discover traces of three original 
records, an earlier Elohist, a Jehovist, and a later 
Elohist. These three documents were, according 
to him, subsequently united and arranged by a 
fourth person, who acted as editor of the whole. 
His argument is ingenious and worthy of consid- 
eration, though it is at times too elaburate to be 
convincing. 

The following table of the use of the Divine 
Names in Genesis will euable the reuler to forin 
his own judgment as to the relstive probability of 
the hypotheses above mentioned. Much as com 
wentators ditter concerning some portions of the 
book, one pronouncing passaves to be Fluhistic, 
which another with equal contidence assizns to the 
Jehovist, the fact is certain that whule sections are 
characterized by a separate use of the Divine names. 

(1.) Sections in which Elohim is found exclu- 
sively, or nearly so: Chap. i.-ii. 3 (creation of 
heaven and earth); v. (generations of Adam, except 
ver. 29, where Jehovah occurs); vi. 9-22 (genera- 
tions of Noah); vii. 9-24 (the entering into the 
ark), but Jehovah in ver. 16; viii. 1-19 (end of 
the flood); ix. 1-17 (covenant with Noah); xvii. 
(covenant of circumcision), where, however, Jehovah 
occurs once in ver. 1, as compared with [Elohim 
seven times; xix. 29-38 (conclusion of [Lot's his- 
tory); xx. (Abraham's svjourn at Gerar), where 
again we have Jehovah once and Elohim four times, 
and ha-Elohim twice; xxi. 1-21 (Isaac's birth and 
Ishmael's dismissal), only xxi. 1, Jehovah; xxi. 
22-34 (Abraham's covenant with Abimelech), where 
Jehovah is found once; xxv. 1-18 (sons of Keturah, 
Abraham’s death and the generations of Ishmael), 
Klohim once; xxvii. 46-xxviii. 9 (Jacob goes to 
Haran, Esau's marriage), Eluhim once, and E] 
Shaddai once; xxxi. (Jacob's departure from Laban), 
where Jehovah twice [namely, vv. 3 and 49]; xxxiii- 
xxxviil. (Jacob's reconciliation with Esau, Dinah 
and the Shechemites, Jacob at Bethel, Esau's family, 
Joseph sold into Egypt). It should be observed, 
however, that in larve portions of this section the 
Divine name dves not occur at all. (See below.) 
x].-l. (history of Joseph in Egypt): here we have 
Jehovah once only (xlix. 18). [Ex. iii. (Israel's 
Oppression in F.gypt, and birth of Moses as deliv- 
erer )]. 





or origin of the one whose name stands as the subject 
of this word $s seldom included. 

Accordingly, we should expect here, under the 
superscription, © These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the eirth,” not an account of their 
origin, but a continuation and further development 
of their history, in events connected with them as 
parts of the same divine plan. And this is what we 
find. The account of creation is here continued, but 
with special reference to man, for whom the heavens 
and the earth were made and in whose history the 
design of their creation is fully unfolded. Hence all 
the facts here related are presented from a point of 
view which has him for its object, and hence the order 
of sequence here observed in narrating them. 

The words, “ when they were crented,’’ ete., show 
that the following account belongs to the aame period 
of time as the preceding one, and is a continuation of 
it. In ver. 6, where the account commences, we 


bilef family history of Isaac, and in xxxvi. 1 to that! should translate: “ And there was yet no pliant of the 


of Eeswu, and jn xxxvii. 2 to that of Jacob. 


The birth | field in the earth, and no herb of tho field had yet 


sprung up.” T. J.C. 
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(2.) Sections in which Jehovah occurs exclusively, 
or in preference to Elohim; iv. (Cain and Abel, 
and Cain's posterity), where Jehovah 10 times and 
Elohim only once; vi. 1-8 (the sons of God and 
the dauyhters of men, etc.); vii. 1-9 (the entering 
into the ark), but luhim once, ver. 9; viii. 20-22 
(Noah‘s altar and Jehovah's blessing); ix. 18-27 
(Noah and his sona); x. (the families of mankind 
as descended from Noah); xi. 1-9 (the confusion 
of tongues); xii. 1-20 (Abrams journey first from 
Haran to Caanan, and then into Egypt); xiii. 
(Abraham's separation from Lot); xv. (Abrain’s 
faith, sacrifice, and covenant); xvi. (Hagar and 


Ishmael), where *S7 Op once; xviii.-xix. 28 (visit 
of the three anvels to Abram, Lot, destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah) xxiv. (betrothal of Rebekah 
and Isaac's marriage); xxv. 19-xxvi. 35 (Isaac's 
gons, his visit to Abimelech, Esau’s wives); xxvii. 
1-40 (Jacob obtains the blessing), but in ver. 28 ha- 
Elohim; xxx. 25-43 (Jacob's bargain with Laban), 
where however Jehovah only once; xxxviii. (Judah's 
incest); xxxix. (Jehovah with Joseph in Potiphar’s 
house and in the prison); (Ix. iv. 18-31 (Moxes’ 
return to Egypt); v. (Pharaoh's treatment of the 
messengers of Jehovah). ] 

(3.) ‘The section Gen. ii. 4-iii. 24 (the account 
of Paradise and the Fall) is generally regarded as 
Jehovistic, but it is clearly quite distinct. The 
Divine name as there found is not Jehovah, but 
Jehovah Elohim (in which form it only occurs once 
beside in the Pentateuch, Ex. ix. 30), and it occurs 
20 times; the name Elohim being found three times 
in the same section, once in the mouth of the 
woman, and twice in that of the serpent. 

(4.) In Gen. xiv. the prevailing name is Fl-Flyon 
(A. V. “the most high God"), and only once, in 
Abrams mouth, “Jehovah the most high God," 
which is quite intelligible. 

(5.) Some few sections are found in which the 
names Jehovah and Elohim seem to be used pro- 
miscnously. This is the case in xxii. 1-19 (the 
offering up of Isaac); xxvili. 10-22 (Jacob's dream 
at Bethel); xxix. dJl-xxx. 24 (birth and naming 
of the eleven sons of Jacob); and xxxii. (Jacob's 
wrestling with the angel); [Ex. iii. l-iv. 17 (the 
cail of Moses). ] 

(6.) It is worthy of notice that of the other 
Divine names Adonai is always found in connection 
with Jehovah, except Gen. xx. 4; whereas [:], I4- 
Shaddai, ete., occur most frequently in the Elohistic 
sections. 

(7.) In the following sections neither of the 
Divine names occur: — Gen. xi. 10-32, xxii. 20-24, 
Xxiii., xxv. 27-34, xxvii. 40-45, xxix. 1-30, xxxiv., 
EXxvi., xxxvii., xl, Ex. ii. 1-22. 

D. Authenticity. — Luther used to say, “ Nihil 
pulerius Genesi, nihil utilius.” But hard critics 
have tried all they can to mar its beauty and to 
detract from its utility. In fact the bitterness of 
the attacks on a document 8o venerable, so full of 
undying interest, hallowed by the love of many 
generations, makes cne almost suspect that a secret 
malevolence must have been the mainspring of 
hostile criticism. Certain it is that no book has 
met with more determined and unsparing assailants. 
To enumerate and to reply to all olyections would 





a This is capable of proof, not from the meaning 


of the root SS, which does not necessarily mean 


ereation out of nothing (though it is never used but 
of a Divine act), but from the whole structure of the 
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be impossible. We will only refer to some of ty 
most important. 

(1.) ‘The story of Creation, as given in the frst 
chapter, has been set aside in two ways: first ly 
placing it on the same level with other cosmeginvs 
which are to be found in the sacred writinics of ali 
nations; and next, by asserting that its statemeca 
are directly contradicted by the discoveries ot modem 
science. 

Let us glance at these two objections. 

(a.) Now when we compare the Biblical with 3 
other known cosmovonies, we are immediately etrock 
with the great moral superiority of the former. 
There is no confusion here between the | ine 
Creator and his work. God is tefore all thingy 
God creates @ all things; this is the sublime asser- 
tion of the Ilebrew writer. Whereas all the o- 
moyonies of the heathen world err in one of twe 
directions. Hither they are Dualistic, that is, ther 
regard God and matter as two eternal co-existent 
principles; or they are Pantheistic, 8. e. they cca- 
found God and matter, making the materia] universe 
a kind of emanation from the great Spirit which 
informs the mass. Both these theories, with their 
various modifications, whether in the more subtle 
philosophemes of the Indian races, or in the rougher 
and grosser systems of the Phoenicians and Kaby- 
lonians, are alike exclusive of the idea of creaticn. 
Without attempting to discuss in anything like 
detail the points of resemblance and difference te- 
tween the Biblical record of creation and the msths 
and levends of other nations, it may sutlce to 
mention certain particulars in which the superiority 
of the Helrew account can hardly be cailed in 
question. First, the Hebrew story alone clearlt 
acknowledges the personality and unity of Gad. 
Secondly, here only do we find recognized a distinet 
act of creation, by creation being understoud the 
calling into existence out of nothing the whole 
material universe. Thirdly, here only is there a 
clear intimation of that great law of progress which 
we find everywhere observed. The order of creation 
as given in Genesis is the gradual progress of all 
things from the lowest and feast perfect to the 
hichest and most completely developed forms. 
Fourthly, there is the fact of a relation between the 
personal Creator and the work of his fingers. ard 
that relation is a relation of Love: for God locks 
upon his creation at every stage of its progress ard 
pronounces it very good. Fifthly, there is throughb- 
out a sublime simplicity, which of itself is charac- 
teristic of a history, not of a myth or of a philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(6.) It would occupy too large a space to discuss 
at any length the objections which have been urged 
from the results of modern discovery against the 
literal truth of this chapter. One or two remarks 
of a general kind must suffice. It is arnzued, for 
instance, that light could not have existed beicre 
the sun, or at any rate not that kind of light whieh 
would be necessary for the support of vegetable 
life; whereas the Mosaic narrative makes light cre- 
ated on the first day, trees and plants on the third, 
and the sun on the fourth. To this we may reply, 
that we must not too hastily build an anrument 
upon our ignorance. We do not hiwee that the 
existing laws of creation were in operation when 


sentence. In the beginning — put that beginning 
when you will — God. already existent, created, But 
at the time of the Divine act, nothing but God, accord 
ing to the sacred writer, existed. 
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the creative fiat was first put forth. The very act 
of Creation must have been the introducing of laws; 
but when the work was finished, those laws may 
have suffered some modification. Men are not 
now created in the full stature of manhocd, but 
are born and grow. Similarly the lower ranks of 
being might have been influenced by certain neces- 
siry conditions during the first stages of their ex- 
istence, which conditions were afterwards removed 
without any disturbance of the natural functions. 
And again it is not certain that the language of 
(Gsenesis can only mean that the sun was created on 
the fourth day. It my mean that then only did 
that luminary become visible to our planet. 

With rezard to the six days, no reasonable doubt 
can exist that they ought to be interpreted as six 
periods, without detining what the length of those 
periods is. No one can suppose that the Divine 
rest was literally a rest of 24 hours. On the con- 
trary, the Divine Sabbath still continues. There 
has been no crestiun since the creation of man. 
This is what Genesis teaches, and this geology con- 
firms. But God, after six periods of creative ac- 
tivity, entered into that Sabbath in which his 
work has been not a work of Creation but of Re- 
demption.¢ 

No attempt, however, which has as yet been 
made to identify these six periods with correspond- 
ing geological epochs can be pronounced satisfac- 
tory.” On the other hand, it seems rash and pre- 
mature to assert that no reconciliation is possible.¢ 
What we ought to maintain is, that no reconcilia- 
tion is necessary. It is certain that the author of 
the first chapter of Genesis, whether Moses or some 
one else, knew nothing of geolozy or astronomy. 
It is certain that he made use of phraseology con- 
cerning physical facts in accordance with the limited 
range of information which he possessed. It is 
also certain that the Bible was never intended to 
reveal to us knowledge of which our own faculties 
rightly used could put us in possession. And we 
have no business, therefore, to expect anything but 
popular language .in the description of physical 
phenomena. Thus, for instance, when it is said 
that by means of the firmament God divided the 
waters which were above from those which were 
beneath, we admit the fact without admitting the 
implied explanation. The Hebrew supposed that 
there existed vast reservoirs above him correspond- 
ing to the “‘ waters under the earth.’?” We know 
that by certain natural processes the rain descends 
from the clouds. But the fict remains the same 
that there are waters above as well as below. 

Further investigation may perhaps throw more 
light on these interesting questions. Meanwhile it 
may be safely said that modern discoveries are in 
no way opposed to the great outlines of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. That the world was created in six 
periods, that creation was by a law of gradual ad- 





@ Hence the force of our Lord’s argument, very 
gencrally misunderstood, in John v. 17. 

b One of the most elaborate of these is by the late 
Hugh Miller, in his Testimony of the Rocks. No wan 
had a better right to be heard, both as a profound 
geologist and as a sincere Christian. And it is impos- 
sible not to admire the eloquence and ingenuity with 
which he attempts to recoacile the story of Genesis 
with the story of the rocks. But his argument is far 
from convincing. And he only attempts to reconcile 
three of the Mosaic days with the three great periods 
M geology. Another writer, Mr. M'Causland, who 
has adopted his view. and tried te extend it to the sir 
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vance beginning with inorganic matter, and thea 
advancing from the lowest organisms to the bigh- 
est, that since the appearance of man upon the 
earth no new species have come into being; these 
are statements not only not disproved, but the two 
last of them, at least, amply confirmed by geolog- 
ical research.@ , 

(2.) To the description of Paradise, and the his- 
tory of the Fall and of the Deluge, very similar 
remarks apply. All nations have their own version 
of these facts, colored by local circumstances and 
embellished according to the poetic or philosophic 
spirit of the tribes among whom the tradition has 
taken root. But if there be any one original source 
of these traditions, any root from which they di- 
verged, we cannot doubt where to look for it. The 
earliest record of these momentous facts is that 
preserved in the Bible. We cannot doubt this, 
because the simplicity of the narrative is greater 
than that of any other work with which we are 
acquainted. And this simplicity is an argument 
at once in favor of the greater antiquity and also 
of the greater truthfulness of the story. It is 
hardly possible to suppose that traditions so widely 
spread over the surface of the earth as are the tra- 
ditions of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, 
should have no foundation whatever in fact. And 
it is quite as impossible to suppose that that version 
of these facts, which in its moral and religious as- 
pect is the purest, is not also, to take the lowest 
ground, the most likely to be true. 

Opinions have differed whether we ought to take 
the story of the Fall in Gen. iii. to be a literal 
statement of facts. or whether, with many exposi- 
tors since the time of Philo, we should regard it as 
an allegory, framed in childlike words as befitted 
the childhood of the world, but conveying to us a 
deeper spiritual truth. But in the latter case we 
ought not to deny that spiritual truth. Neither 
should we overlook the very important bearing 
which this narrative has on the whole of the sub- 
sequent history of the world and of Israel. De- 
litzsch well says, ** The story of the Fall, like that 
of the Creation, has wandered over the world. 
Heathen nations have transplanted and mixed it 
up with their geography, their history, their my- 
thology, although it has never so completely changed 
form and color and spirit, that you cannot recog- 
nize it. Here, however, in the Law, it preserves 
the character of a universal, human, world-wide 
fact: and the groans of Creation, the Redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, and the heart of every man, 
conspire in their testimony to the most literal truth 
of the narrative.”’ 

The universality of the Deluge, it may be proved, 
is quite at variance with the most certain facts of 
geology. But then we are not bound to contend 
for a universal deluge. The Biblical writer himself, 
it is true, supposed it to be universal, but that was 


days, does not seem entitled to speak with authority 
on the geological question. 

¢ As Professor Powell does, in his Order of Nature. 

d I am aware it may be said that the trilobite which 
is discovered in the lowest fossiliferous rocks is not the 
lowest type of organic being: but lower forms may 
have perished without leaving traces behind them. 
And if not, manifestly in such a narrative as that of 
Genesia we ought not to expect minute accuracy : ir 
the main it is certainly true that, as we advance frow 
the lower to the higher strata, we find a corresponding 
advance in organic deposits. 
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taly because it covered what was then the known 
world: there can be no doubt that it did extend to 
all that part of the world tchich was then inhabited: 
and this is enough, on the one hand, to satisfy the 
terms of the narrative, and on the other, the geo- 
Logical ditticulty, as well as other ditticulties concern- 
ing the ark and the number of animals, disappear 
with this interpretation. [See NoaH.] 

(3.) When we come down to @ later period in 
the narrative, where we have the opportunity of 
testing the accuracy of the historian, we find it in 
many of the most important particulars abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever interpretation we may be disposed to 
put on the story of the confusion of tonyues and 
the subsequent dispersion of mankind, there is no 
good ground for setting it aside. Indeed, if the 
reading of a cylinder recently discovered at Birs 
Nonriud@ may be trusted, there is independent evi- 
dence corroborative of the Biblical account. But 
at any rate the other versions of this event are far 
less probable (see these in Joseph. Anti. i. 4, § 3; 
Euseb. Prep. Av. ix. 14). The later myths con- 
cerning the wars of the Titans with the gods are 
apparently based upon this story, or rather upon 
perversions of it. But it is quite impossible to 
suppose, as Kalisch does (Genesis, p. 313), that 
“the Hebrew historian converted that very legend 
into 3 medium for solving a great and important 
problem." ‘There is not the smallest appearance 
of any such design. The legend is a perversion of 
the history, not the history a comment upon the 
legend. One of the strongest proofs of the bond 
fide historical character of the earlier portion of 
Genesis is to be found in the valuable ethnological 
cataloue contained in chap. x. Knobel, who has 
devoted a volume ® to the elucidation of this docu- 
ment, has succeeded in establishing ita main accu- 
racy beyond doubt, although, in accordance with 
his theory as to the age of the Pentateuch, he as- 
signs to it no greater antiquity than between 1200 
and 1000 B. Cc. 

(4.) As to the fact implied in this dispersion, 
that all languages had one origin, philological re- 
search has not as yet been carried far enough to 
lead to any very certain result. Many of the 
greatest philologists© contend for real aftinities be- 
tween the Indo-European and the Semitic tongues. 
On the other hand, languages like the Coptic (not 
to mention many others) seem at present to stand 
out in complete isolation. And the most that has 
been effected is a classification of languages in three 
great families. This classification, however, is in 
exact accordance with the threefold division of the 
race in Shem, Ham, and Japhet, of which Genesis 
tells us. 

(5.) Another fact which rests on the authority 
of the earlicr chapters of Gsenesis, the derivation of 
the whole human race from a single pair, has been 
abundantly confirmed by recent investigations. For 
the full proof of this it is sufticient to refer to 
Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, in which 
the sulject is discussed with great care and ability. 

(6.) It is quite impossible, as haa already been 
said, to notice all the oljections made by hostile 
critics at every step as we advance. But it may be 





a Asgiven by M. Oppert in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

b Dir Vilkeriafel der Genesis. 

c¢ As Bopp, Lepsius, Burnouf, &c. See Renan, 
Histoire des Langues Sémusques, \. v. ¢. 2, 3. 
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well to refer to one more instance in which sup 
picion has been cast upon the credibility of the aan 
rative. Three stories are found in three distinet 
portions of the book, which in their niain features 
uo doubt present a striking similarity to one another. 
See xii. 10-20, xx., xxvi. 1-11. Vee. it is said, 
besides containing certain improla'Vties of state- 
ment, are clearly only three diftleraut versions uf 
the same story. 

It is of course possible that these are only diffe- 
ent versions of the same stury. But ts it percho 
logically so very improbable that the same incident 
should happen three times in almost the sane man 
ner? <All men repeat themselves, and ever repeat 
their mistakes. And the repetition of cinuustavees 
over which a man has no control, is sou etires as 
astonishing as the repetition of actious wo'ch be 
can control. Was not the state of suciet. in thowe 
days such as to render it no way imprulaiJe that 
Pharaoh on one occasion, and Abimelech on ancther, 
should have acted in the same selfish and arbitrary 
manner? Abraham too night have Leen guilty 
twice of the sme sinful cowardice; and Isaae 
might, in similar cireunstances, have cupied his 
father’s example, calling it wisdum. To sy, as 
the most recent expositor of this book has done, 
that the oljject of the Hebrew writer was to repre 
sent an u/en, such as “the sanctity of matrimony,” 
that “in his hands, the facts are subordinated to 
ideas,’ etc., is tocut up by the very roots the histor- 
ical character of the book. The mythical theory is 
preferable to this; for that leaves a sulstrtum of 
fact, however it may have been embellisled or per- 
hape disfigured by tradition. 4 

There is a further dithiculty about the age of 
Sarah, who at the time of the first occurrence must 
have been 65 years old, ard the freshness of her 
beauty, therefore, it is said, lony since faded. In 
reply it has been anrued that as she lived to the 
age of 127, she was only then in middle life: that 
consequently she would have leen at 65 what a 
woman of modern Europe would be at 33 or 40, 
an age at which personal attractions are nut neces 
sarily impaired. 

Lut it is a minute criticism, hardly worth an- 
swering, which tries to cast suspicion on the veracity 
of the writer, because of ditticulties such as these. 
The positive evidence is overwhelming in favor of 
his credibility. The patriarchal tent beneath the 
shade of some spreading tree, the wealth of flucks 
and herds, the free and generous hespitality to 
strangers, the strife for the well, the purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah for a burial-place, — we {cel at 
once that these are no inventions of a later writer 
in more civilized times. So ayvain, what can be 
more life-like, more touchingly beautiful, than the 
picture of Hayvar and Ishmael. the meeting of .\l:ra- 
ham’s servant with Rebekah, or of Jacoh with 
Rachel at the well of Haran? There is a fidelity 
in the minutest incidents which convinces us that 
we are reading history, not fable. Or can anything 
more completely transport us into patriarchal times 
than the battle of the kings and the interview be- 
tween Abraham and Melchisedec? The very open- 
ing of the story, “In the days of Amraphel,"’ etc., 
reads like the work of some old chronicler who 

d If the view of Delitzech is correct, that xii. 10-20 
ia Jehovistic; xx., Elohistic (with a Jehovistic addi- 
tion, ver. 18); xxvi. 1-18, Jehovistic, but taken froms 
written documents, this may to some miuds explaip 
the repetition of the story. 
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Vived not far from the time of which he speaks. 
"“he archaic forms of names of placer, Bela for 
Zoar; Chatzatzon Tamar fur En-redi; Emek Sha- 
weh for the King's Vale; the Vale of Siddim as 
descriptive of the spot which was afterwards the 
Dead Sea; the expression “‘ Abram the Hebrew; ” 
are remarkable evidences of the antiquity of the 
marrative. So also are the names of the different 
tribes who at that early period inhabited Canaan; 
the Rephaim, for instance, of whom we find in the 
time of Joshua but a weak remnant left (Josh. xiii. 
12), and the Susim, Emim, Chorim, who are only 
mentioned beside in the Pentateuch (Deut. ii. 10, 
12). (Quite in keeping with the rest of the picture 


"is Abraham's “ arming his trained servants"? (xiv. 


14)—a phrase which occurs nowhere else — and 
above all the character and position of Melchisedec. 
‘¢ Simple, calm, great, comes and goes the priest- 
king of the divine history.” The representations 
of the Greek poets, says Creuzer (Symmbd. iv. 378), 
fall very far short of this. And as Hiivernick 
justly remarks, such a person could be no theocratic 
invention; for the union of the kingly and priestly 
offices in the same person was no part of the theo- 
cracy. Lastly, the name by which be knows God, 
‘the most high God, possessor of heaven and 
earth,’’ occurs also in the Pheenician religions, but 
not amongst the Jews, and is again one of those 
elixht but accurate touches which at once distin- 
guishes the historian from the fabulist. 

Passing on to a later portion of the book we find 
the writer evincing the most accurate knowledge 
of the state of society in Egypt. The Egyptian 
jealousy of foreigners, and especially their hatred 
of shepherds; the use of interpreters in the court 
(who, we learn from other sources, formed a distinct 
caste); the existence of caste; the importance of 
the priesthood; the means by which the land 
which had once belonged to free proprietors passed 
into the hands of the king; the fact that even at 
that early time a settled trade existed between 
Egypt and other countries, are all confirmed by the 
monuments or by later writers. So again Joseph's 
priestly dress of fine linen, the chain of gold round 
his neck, the chariot on which he rides, the body- 
guard of the king, the rites of burial and embalming 
(though spoken of only incidentally) are spoken of 
with a minute accuracy, which can leave no doubt 
on the mind as to the credibility of the historian. 

E. Author and dite of composition. — It will be 
seen, from what has been said above, that the book 
of Genesis, though containing different documents, 
owes its existing form to the labor of a single 
author, who has digested and incorporated the 
materiils he found ready to his hand. A modern 
writer on history, in the same way, might some- 
times transcribe passaves from ancient chronicles, 
sometimes place different accounts together, some- 
times azain give briefly the substance of the older 
document, neglecting its form. 

But it is a distinct inquiry who this author or 
editor wis. This question cannot properly be dis- 
cussed apart from the general question of the 
suthorship of the entire Pentateuch. We shall 
therefore reserve this subject for another article. 

(PENTATEUCH.] J.J. S. P. 

* The older works on Genesis, and some of the 
later, are mentioned at the close of the article PEN- 
TATEUCH. The principal later works on Genesis 
are the fullowing: Schumann, Genesis, 1829; Tiele, 
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Genesis, 1838; Hengstenberg, Die Bicher Mose's 
und cEyypten, 1841, trans. by RK. D. C. Robbins 
Egypt and the Books of Moses, Andover, 1843 
Baumgarten, Theolug. Commentar zum Penta 
teuch, 1843; Schroder, Das erste Buch Mose, 1844; 
Ve Sola and Lindenthal, Heb, Scriptures with New 
Translation and Notes, 1844; Knobel, Die Volker- 
tafel der Genesis, 1850; Keil, ber Gen. vi. 1-4 
(in Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1855); 
Kalisch, Hist. and Crit. Commentary on the Old 
Lest., Exodus, Genesis, Leviticus, 1855-1867; 
Wright, The Book of Genesis in Hebrew, revised 
text, ete., 1859; Reinke, Die Schipfung der Welt, 
1859; Knobel, Die Genesis erklart (Lief. xi. of the 
Kurzgef. exeget. Hundbuch), 2te Aufl. 1860; Au- 
berlen, Die gotthche Offenbarung, 1861 (the por- 
tion relating to the first eleven chapters trans. in 
the idl. Sacra, 1865, pp. 395-449); Delitzsch, 
Comm. tiber die Genesis, ste Ausg. 180; Murpby, 
Critical and Exegelicrl Commentary, with a new 
translatron, Genesis, 1863, Exodus, 1806; LButtcher, 
Neue exeyet.-krit. Ahrentese, Abth. i. 1864; 
Lange, Die Genesis, 1864 (Amer. ed. by Prof. Tay- 
ler Lewis, in press, 1867); Bosizio, Dus Hexaeme- 
ron und die Geologie, 1865; Schultz, Die Schdp- 
Jungsgeschichte nach Nuaturwissensschuft und 
Bibel, 1865; Keil (in Keil and Delitzsch's Bidl. 
Comm.), Genesis und Exodus, 2te Aufl. 1866; 
Quarry, Genesis and ifs Authorship, 1866; Hirsch, 
Die Genesis tbersetzt und erldudert, 1837; Conant, 
The Book of Genesis, revised Enylish version, with 
explanatory and philvlogical notes (in press, 1867). 
T. J.C. 


GENNESAR, THE WATER OF (rd 
S3wp Tevynodp; [Alex. Sin.c* rou f.; Sin.) roy 
Levynoa:} Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 7, 7a S8ara ra 
Tevynodpa Aey.: Aqua Genesrr), 1 Mace. xi. 67. 
(GENNESARET. ] 


GENNES’ARET, LAND OF (5 yj Trew 
ynoapér: terra Genesrr, terra Genesireth). After 
the miracle of feeding the five thousand, our Lord 
and his disciples crossed the Lake of Gennesaret and 
came to the other side, at a place which is called 
‘the land of Gennesaret’’ (Matt. xiv. 34; Mark 
vi. 53). It is generally believed that this term 
was applied to the fertile crescent-shaped plain on 
the western shore of the lake, extending from Khan 
Minyeh on the north to the dteep bill behind Medel 
on the south, and called by the Arabs el-Ghuweir, 
‘the little Ghor."". The description given by Jo- 
sephus (B. J. iii. 10, § 8) would apply admirably 
to this plain. He says that along the lake of Gen 
nesaret there extends a region of the same name, 
of marvelous nature and beauty. The soil was 90 
rich that every plant flourished, and the air so 
temperate that trees of the most opposite natures 
grew side by side. The hardy walnut, which de- 
lighted in cold, grew there luxuriantly; there were 
the palm-trees that were nourished by heat, and 
fig-trees and olives beside them, that required a 
more temperate climate. Grapes and fivs were 
found during ten months of the year. The plain 
was watered by a most excellent spring called by 
the natives Capharnaum, which was thought by 
some to be a vein of the Nile, because a fish was 
found there closely resembling the coracinus of tbe 
lake of Alexandria. The length of the plain along 
the shore of the lake was thirty stadia, and ita 
breadth twenty. Making every allowance for the 


Dus erste Buch Mose’s, 1836; Tuch, /He Genesis, ‘coloring given by the historian to his description 


1838; Drechsler, Die Kinheit und Achtheit der | 


and for the neglected condition of e/-Ghuwe at 
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the present day, there are still left sufficient points 
of resemblance between the two to justify their 
being identified. The dimensions given by Josephus 
are sutticiently correct, though, as Dr. ‘Thomson 
remarks (Land and Book, p. 348), the plain “is a 
little longer than thirty, and not quite twenty fur- 
longs in breadth.” Mr. Porter (//andb. p. 429) 
gives the length as three miles, and the greatest 
breadth as about one mile. [It appears that Pro- 
fessor Stanley either assicns to “the land of Gen- 
nesaret ’’ a wider signification, or his description 
of its extent must be inaccurate; for, after calling 
attention to the trupical vegetation and climate of 
the western shores of the lake, he says: “ This 
fertility . . . reaches its highest pitch in the one 
spot on the western shore where the mountains, 
suddenly receding inland, leave a level plain of five 
miles wide, and six or seven miles long. This plain 
is ‘the land of Gennesareth'"’ (S.  P. p. 374). 
Still his description goes far to confirm in other 
respects the almost exagyerated language in which 
Josephus depicts the proudiyality of nature in this 
region. “No less than four springs pour forth 
their almost full-grown rivers through the plain; 
the richness of the soil displays itself in magnificent 
corn-fields; whilst along the shore rises a thick 
jungle of thorn and oleander, abounding in birds of 
brilliant colors and various forms."* Burckhardt 
tells us that even now the pastures of Khan Minyeh 
are proverbial fur their richness (Syria, p. 319. 

In the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology 
(ii. 290-308) Mr. Thrupp has endeavored to show 
that the land of Gennesaret was not é/-Ghuwceir, 
but the fertile plain el- Butihah on the noitheastern 
side of the lake. The dimensions of this plain and 
the character of its soil and productions correspond 
so far with the description given by Josephus of 
the land of Gennesaret as to afford reasonable 
ground for such an identification. But it appears 
from an examination of the narrative in the Gos- 
pels, that, fur other reasons, the plain et-Batihah is 
not the land of Gennesaret, but more probably the 
scene of the miracle of feeding the five thousand. 
After delivering the parable of the Sower, our Lord 
and his disciples left Capernaum, near which was 
the scene of the parable, and went to Nazareth 
(Matt. xiii. 54; Mark vi. 1). It was while he was 
here, apparently, that the news was brought him by 
the Apostles of the death of John the Baptist 
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tudes whom he had fed (John vi. 24,25). Te 
boat came to shore in the land of Gennesaret it 
seems, therefore, perfectly clear, whatever be the 
actual positions of Capernaum and the acene «f the 
miracle, that they were on opposite sidea cf the 
lake, and that Capernaum and the land of Gennes- 

aret were close together on the same side. 

Additional interest is given to the land of Gea- 
nesaret, or el Ghuweir, by the probability that its 
scenery sugested the parable of the Sower. 11 is 
admirably described by Professor Stanley. “ There 
was the undulating .corn-field descending to the 
water's edve. ‘There was the trodden pathway 
running through the midst of it, with no ferce or 
hedge to prevent the sced from falling here and 
there on either side of it, or upon it; itself bard 
with the constant tramp of horee and mul and 
human feet. There was the ‘ good ' rich soil, which 
distinguishes the whole of that plain and its neizh- 
borhood from the bare hills elsewhere descending 
into the lake, and which,’where there is no inter- 
ruption, produces one vast mass of corn. ‘There 
was the rocky ground of the hillside protruding 
here and there through the corn-fields, as elsewhere 
through the grassy slopes. There were the large 
bushes of thorn — the ‘ Nabk,’ that kind of which 
tradition says that the Crown of Thorns was woven 
— springing up, like the fruit-trees of the more in- 
land parts, in the very midst of the waving wheat ” 
(S. f P. p. 426). W. A. W. 

* The interest of this plain arises especially from 
its connection with the life and ministry of our Lord. 
Ebrard discusses anew the question whether Caper 
naum was situated here or not, in the 7éced. Ste 
dienund Kritiken for 1867, pp. 723-741. He admits 
that the fountain of Capernaum (Kagapyacuy) men- 
tioned by Josephus (B. J. iii. 10, § 8) is no doubt 
the Round Fountain (’Ain Afudauicarah) near the 
south end of the plain, but maintains that the city 
of Capernaum itself, which he identifies with the 
Kedapvdiuy of Josephus ( Vit. 72), was at Tell Hum, 
at the north end of the lake and beyond the phin. 
He replies very pertinently to Dr. Robinson's ob- 
jections to regarding the Round Fountain as the 
one intended hy the Jewish historian. But on the 
other hand, this concession as to the situation of 
the fountain of Capernaum has been supposed by 
most writers to determine the situation of the town 


‘of Capernaum; ® for it is not easy to believe that a 





(Matt. xiv. 13; Mark vi. 30). He was still, at any | fountain and a town, both known by the same com- 
rate, on the western side of the lake of ‘Tiberias. | mon name, would be at such a distaygce from each 
On hearing the intelligence “he departed thence! other. Ebrard lays special stress on the termina- 
by ship into a desert place apart'’ (Matt. xiv. 13; tion of the ancient name as still heard in Hum, 
Mark vi. 32). the “desert place" being the scene! and also on the fact that important ruins are found 
of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, and iat Tell Him, which are not found at ‘Ain Afudaw- 
“ belonging to the city called Bethsaida ” (Luke ix.|warah. These are points worthy of consideration. 
10). St. John (vi. 1) begins his account of the! He urges also that Josephus, in speaking of the 
miracle by saying that “Jesue went over the sea fountain (Ka@apyaov) as ‘80 called by the people 
of (jalilee’’ —an expression which he could not of that region,’’ means to expreas a doubt whether 
have used hail the scene of the miracle lain on the | it was rightly so called. It is not a necessary infer- 
western shore of the lake, as Mr. ‘T'hrupp supposes, |ence, for Josephus might very naturally expreas 
at ¢l-Ghueeir, Tt seems much more probable that | himself in that manner because he was writing m 
it was on the eastern or northeastern side. After}a@ distant land for foreign readers. ‘The article, 
the miracle Jesus sent his disciples in the boat to | aside from its more direct object, is valuable for the 
the other side (Matt xiv. 22), towards Bethsaida | incidental information which it furnishes respecting 
(Mark vi. 45), in order to go to Capernaum (John | the topography of the western shore of the lake. 
vi. 17), where he is found next day by the multi-| [See CaPEKNAUM, Amer. ed.] «i. 
i} 











@ ©This {s also Dr. Robinson’s estimate (Phys. Of the Bible, fi. 189 ff.) have thrown out this ides cfs 
Geogr. p. 78). H _—s separation of the fountain and the town from each 


& * Yet a few others also (see ¢. g. Wilson's Lands other. iL 
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